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FOREWORD 
eek 


ITH THIS 1949 EDITION OF THE INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC we 
. feel that we have taken another full step toward the goal we have had in 
“mind since the outset of this voluminous venture; the production of the best of 
all possible almanacs. We have tried hard to improve the book each year and we 
hope that our readers have noticed not only the effort but the successful result. 
_We cheerfully admit that we have not yet arrived at perfection and once again 
We trust that our readers, always our best friends and occasionally our severest 
critics, will help us by pointing out any errors they may find in text or tables. 
The pointing, it is tactfully suggested, should be more in sorrow than in anger. 

} The task of gathering, collating, editing and publishing facts and figures of 
local, national and international interest or utility is a formidable one in these 
turbulent times. So swift is the march of historic events and so sudden the shift 
in the cast of characters that what may be set down as true today of a powerful 
politico, a national government or a vast financial program should carry the 
warning that runs regularly on railroad timetables: “Subject To Change Without 
Notice.” The staff of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, presenting again the imposing 
section of the Information Please Almanac titled “Other Nations Of The World,” 
acknowledges with profound thanks the collaboration of more than a hundred 
_ Officials of foreign countries who gathered statistical, biographical and historical 
material for them to include in that section. Yet such is the unsettled condition 
of much of Europe and Asia that there are gaps in text and charts. It is difficult 
“to obtain accurate figures from some troubled regions and impossible to obtain 
‘them in others. 

Because of such difficulties, we take special pride in our annual almanac fea- 
ture that is, in effect, a “book within a book,” the leading section for this year 
titled “How Man Lives,” a social, political and economic survey and report of world 
conditions by experts and officials of twenty leading countries. This section was 
the bright idea and has been the particular care of Mr. Dan Golenpaul who de- 
' vised and produced the “Political Guide’ that featured our 1948 edition. Mr. 
Golenpaul traveled swiftly abroad and labored mightly at home in the preparation 
of his special section because of the importance of such a presentation to our 
readers at this time. We commend it for thorough reading and serious thought. 
’ We commend also the sprightly special articles, the reviews of the year by au- 
' thorities in their fields such as John Chamberlain (Books), Louis Kronenberger 
(Theatre), Irving Kolodin (Music), Bert Andrews (Washington), Kyle Crichton 
(Movies) and Red Smith (Sports). We would like to think that our subscribers 
get out of this book as much as we put into it. To make sure, we urge Our 
readers to turn to the index as they would to an old friend, confident that the 
response will be immediate and effective. 

In conclusion, we acknowledge with deep gratitude the contribution to the 
production of this book made by the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Research In- 
stitute of America, the New York Herald Tribune and the faithful and industrious 


staff in our own Office. 
JOHN KIERAN, Editor 
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HEN JOHN KIERAN AND I first 
talked over the idea of this section on 
apitalism, Communism and Socialism,” 
hn groaned. “You’re going to have plenty 

trouble getting all the material to- 
ther,” he predicted. “And when you do 
*t it together, somebody’s sure to accuse 
u of being biased one way or another.” 


John was right on the first count. There 
plenty of trouble. Tangling with our 

government bureaucracy is bad 
ough, but our task involved getting data 
m a couple of dozen bureaucracies all 
er the world. It was a long pull, but in 
€ end we were surprised and pleased at 
e large number of governments which 
cooperated with us—including the 
viet Union. 


It remains to be seen whether John was 
ht about our getting kicks. If anybody 
cuses us of being pro-this or pro-that, 
e€ answer is that we're pro-intelligent 
g about the most fundamental 
Oblem of our civilization. 


We are providing in this section a world- 
de forum in which the exponents of the 
ee systems of government can present 
eir own cases. We have published their 
tticles without any changes or deletions. 
these are their opinions, not ours. Our 
esponsibility was simply to make sure that 
il the contributors were highly qualified 
mthorities. 

Countless volumes have been written 
bout. capitalism, communism and social- 
sm, of course. But I believe this is the first 
ime that the official and authoritative 
mivocates of the various systems have 
ined issue in one book. 


The whole world is engaged in a struggle 
ff ideologies. One thing is certain: all 
eoples want peace and security. The ques- 
ion is how to achieve these goals. Will 
ommunism do it? Or socialism? Or 
apitalism? Must one of these systems 
Itimately emerge triumphant? Or can all 
hree systems live peaceably side by side, 
atisfying man’s wants each in its own 
7ay? Or will there be in the course of time 

cross-breeding of the ideologies? 


These are questions which only time can 
nswer. But they are questions every one 
f°us should be thinking about. What we 
re doing in this section is to spread before 
he reader the most authoritative facts and 


* 


pinions we can gather—and present them , 


s the raw material for thinking. 


Now, if you look at it one way you could 
say that this section contains propaganda 
for this system or that. In a sense it does. 
All governments have something to sell to 
the world, and we are giving them a plat- 
form for their sales talk. We think our 
readers are grown-up enough to bear that 
in mind. The American people are not so 
easy to fool as some people think. Totali- 
tarian states make the tragic mistake of 
not recognizing this fact. Disaster might 
have been spared the world if Hitler and 
his propagandist, Goebbels, had realized 
in advance that they couldn’t pull the wool 
over Americans’ eyes. 


You can’t lick propaganda by shutting 
your eyes and stopping up your ears. The 
thing to do is drag it out into the open, 
study it, analyze it. General Eisenhower 
said it well in his inaugural address as 
President of Columbia University, October 
12, 1948: 


“There will be no administrative sup- 
pression or distortion of any subject that 
merits a place in this university’s curricula. 
The facts of communism, for instance, 
shall be taught here—its ideological de- 
velopments, its political methods, its eco- 
nomic effects, its probable course in the 
future. The truth about communism is, to- 
day, an indispensable requirement if the 
true values of our democratic system are 
to be properly assessed. Ignorance of com- 
munism, fascism, or any other police-state 
philosophy is far more dangerous than 
ignorance of the most virulent disease.” 


You might have thought that the ex- 
ponents of the various ideologies would 
have jumped at the chance to lay their 
cases before the American people in this 
book. Well, it wasn’t that easy. 


We had the very best cooperation from 
England, but even there we ran into a 
minor snag. We had hoped that the gov- 
ernment would prepare an Official article 
for us. But there is a British tradition that 
no cabinet member may write a signed 
article for a foreign publication. Therefore, 
we turned to Mr. Morgan Phillips, General 
Secretary of the Labour party, to present 
the case for British socialism. And, in order 
to get the other side of the picture, we 
turned to Mr. R, A. Butler, spokesman for 
the Conservative party. It developed that 
their views were not so far apart as we had 
expected, so we asked them to do re- 
buttals. 


cos pea Mied 8 bak Seat Ao ara a ih a — 
"We were particularly interested in France, 
because here all three ideologies—capital- 
‘ism, communism and _ socialism—were 
clashing at the same time and in the same 
arena. We had the freest access to officials 
; of the government and to leaders of French 
socialism. But do you think we had any 
luck getting a statement out of Jacques 
- Duclos, leader of the French Communists? 
We sent a member of our organization to 
France. She failed even to make contact 
with the officials of the Communist party. 
IT thought she wasn’t resourceful enough, 
so decided to take a crack at it myself. I 
spent a solid week in Paris pursuing Com- 
-munist officials. The nearest contact I 
could make was through a friend of a 
friend of mine who was able to get Jacques 
Duclos’ secretary on the phone. She said 
she would call us back and let us know. 
She never did. I can only guess as to why 
the Communists were so secretive. In any 
case, we decided that since we could not 
get a round-up of all three ideological 
viewpoints in France, we would not pre- 
sent an incomplete report. 


We had the same sort of trouble with 
other Communist organizations. We asked 
the Cominform (the international Com- 
munist Information Bureau) to contribute 
an article. We wrote them several letters, 
offering them the pages of our book with- 
out any restrictions, and our invitations 
were completely ignored. We also tried to 
get a statement from a leading Com- 
munist of Yugoslavia, who is at odds with 
the Cominform,. Again, nothing doing. 


Meanwhile, we had been in communica- 
tion with the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton and with the Soviet government in 
Moscow, seeking an Official statement about 
the accomplishments of communism. After 
we had virtually given up hope, the office 
phone rang. The Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington was calling. An article had been 
prepared by the Soviet Information Bureau 
in Moscow for the Information Please Al- 
manac, Did we still want it? We did! You 
will find it in this section, exactly as writ- 
ten. As far as we know, it is one of the 
rare instances—possibly the only instance 
—in which the Soviet government has con- 
tributed to an American book. We present 
it without any comment. The reader can 
make his own comment on this as well as 
all other articles in the section. 


Our policy throughout has been to bal- 
ance off the “pros” and the “antis” by pre- 
senting the views of the official opposition 
parties. This works all right in a democracy, 
but in a totalitarian state no official opposi- 
tion party is allowed to exist. There may 
very well be groups in Russia who are op- 


like to,  woulc 
have been easy enough to get somebody it 
America to tear communism apart. That 
however, would not have constituted 4 
statement of official opposition within Rus- 
sia, and therefore would not have been 
consistent with the pattern of the book. ~ 


ten by Dr. Harry W. Laidler, President of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, and author of Social-Economic — 
Movements. Dr. Laidler is also Executive 
Director of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, which advocates socialism. We 
asked Dr. Laidler to write for us not 
as a Socialist but. in his capacity as an | 
economist and historian. We believe he © 
has achieved the objectivity for which 
we asked. a 


In reading these manuscripts, many ~ 
thoughts have come to my mind, as they ~ 
will to yours. I noticed throughout these © 
pages that “Rightists” and “Leftists” alike 


government should keep its hands entirely 
off a nation’s economy. “Rightists” and 
“Leftists” alike agreed that some degree of © 
government participation was necessary to 
provide job security and other public sery- 


ices having to do with health, housing and — 
education. . 
a 


None of our contributors believes there — 
should be a passive acceptance of poverty. 
This strikingly reflects the changing trend 
of opinion all over the world in Teceniag 
years. You remember the old adage, “The 
poor will always be with us.” You recall 
the feeling that poverty was an incentive 
to greater activity. The attitude is different 
now. Unemployment and hunger no longer 
are considered inevitable or a blessing. 
Upon the shoulders of governments now 


rests the responsibility for eliminating 
them. 


The realization that poverty is a barrier 
to progress and that a higher standard of : 
living is a necessity for our civilization 
gives hope that, barring the disaster of 
war, the next decade will see a better life 
built for all peoples. The potentialities for 
greater productivity, with or without 
atormic energy, form the physical basis. The 
political and psychological basis is that 
millions of people who helped fight in the 
last war for a better world are insisting 
that governments see to it that the world 


does become better—and governments are 
accepting that idea. 


DAN GOLENPAUL, Editor 


~ HOW MAN LIVES 


* 


Whar VISITING LONDON this summer in connection with this special sec- 
tion, the editor read a jetter in the London Times of Aug. 19, 1948, by George Bernard 
Shaw. He thought that i# would make an interesting addition to our section and wrote 
to Mr. Shaw asking for permission to reprint it. This he generously granted—and also 
blue pencilled our title: CAPITALIST-SOCIALIST-COMMUNIST and substituted instead: 
PLUTOCRATIC-DEMOCRATIC-MARXIST. As usual GBS has the last word. 
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A WORD OR TWO 


by 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


¢ Sir May I, as a man of letters, appeal 
' the Government to appoint a Select 
Smmittee to settle our political nomen- 
ature? The matter is extremely urgent; 
r the present confusion of tongues is 
sading straight for a war which none of 
we Powers can afford and nobody desires. 
Until we clear up our political nomen- 
ature, our political oratory and jour- 
alism. can come to nothing but the pot 
dling the kettle black without either of 
lem knowing what they are talking 
jout. We all lack a common and exact 
ctionary, and are at dangerous cross pur- 
ses Over imaginary differences and de- 
Sive agreements that are only verbal. I 
yself find it impossible to make myself 
iderstood, though when I describe my- 
lf by this or that adjective I know pre- 
sely what I mean. As a citizen and one 
the founders of British Fabian policy 
am basically a Marxist Communist; but 
cannot say so without being set down as 
infantile advocate of catastrophic in- 
rrection, with capitalism in full swing 
Monday, revolution on Tuesday, and 
cialism in full swing on Wednesday. I do 


not wish to see private enterprise made a 
felony: on the contrary, I look to private 
enterprise for experiment and invention in 
industry, art, and science as the proper 
sphere of individual talent and genius in 
the leisure which Socialism alone can 
gain for everybody. There is the alterna- 
tive of State-aided enterprise, largely prac- 
tised here in public utility schemes and 
friendly societies and the like. As these 
are so well spoken of here, why in the 
name of common sense should they under 
their Italian name of Fascism be denounced 
as murderous anti-Semitic tyrannies? 
Communism and private enterprise are 
only methods of civilization, each with 
its proper sphere. Communism, like private 
enterprise, has to have many methods, one 
being distinguished as Socialism. Bread 
and milk could be communized like street- 
lighting and sewerage, and suburban 
travelling by rail or air made free of fares, 
because everybody needs them; but it 
would be silly to provide trombones, micro- 
scopes, cyclotrons, ounces of radium, 
atomic bombs, and hundred-inch astro- 
nomical telescopes for everybody. Every- 


ais ny aces not use them, nor could afford 
them if they did. They must be provided 


by various and mixed social methods. 
They cannot be sold to the public over the 
counter like postage stamps. 

‘Compensation for confiscated private 
property is nonsense; but to nationalize 
or municipalize any acre or share of priv- 
ate property at the expense of its particu- 
lar proprietor is manifestly unjust: he 
should be paid its market price at the ex- 
pense of the whole body of proprietors, 
including himself, by taxation of income. 
But the process should be called adjust- 
ment, not compensation. The Liberal 
Party delayed temperance legislation for 
20 years by mistaking this adjustment for 
compensation. 

Pressingly important just now is the 
difference between diplomatic arrange- 
ments and human rights. Mr. Bevin, 
speaking colloquially, declared that we 
have a right to be in Berlin, and mean to 
stay there, following this by a flourish of 
implacable detestation of Communism. As 
this implied war on Russia, the four mili- 
tary commanders governing the four 
zones into which the military occupation 
of Berlin had been divided began skirmish- 
ing to the extent of every annoyance they 
could inflict on one another short of 
actual shooting. Yet if Mr. Bevin is not 
fundamentally a Communist he is not a 
civilized man. 

Now, we have no divine right to be in 
Berlin, nor has the Soviet, the State De- 
partment in Washington, nor the French 
Republic. We are there as invaders and 
conquerors, as Mahomet and Joshua were 
in Palestine and William the Conqueror 
in England. There is nothing to prevent 
all or any of us from withdrawing from 
Berlin if such a rearrangement should 
seem expedient. Such withdrawals can be 
ranked as defeats only if they are fought 
for instead of negotiated. 

There are several alternatives to play 
for. There is the unity of Germany. There 


is the division of Germany into 
erations, western and eastern, with 
western capital in Frankfurt and ~ 
eastern in Berlin. There is Germany di 
armed or not. There is Germany quae 
industrially by reparations, formerly calle 
plunder, or not. England and America 
not a snap of their fingers whether Gel 
many is disarmed or not; France is moi 
tally afraid of her anyhow; Russia is ou 
for precautions. The three Europear 
Powers would have to borrow the cost ¢ 
another war from the United States, an 
bilk their creditor as in 1914-18: a trans 
action which America could not afford. ~ 

I am stating the obvious facts, not ad- 
vocating the various views one way or the 
other. I am insisting that negotiation i 
impossible unless the parties use the sa me 
words for the same things, and understand 
what the words mean. The present Babel 
threatens a war that nobody wants, coun- 
tered by a flood of Conscientious Objec- 
tion from those who think that their 
rulers are backing the wrong horse, as we 
did in the American civil war until Karl 
Marx protested, in South Africa unt 
Ibsen protested, and in Russia after 191 
until our Proletariat began setting up litt 
imitation Soviets all over the place. 

I repeat that I am not here advocat. 1g 
this or that policy, party, or personality. I 
am asking all the politicians, all the par- 
tisans, all the eminent personalities to sup- 
port my demand for a Select Committee 
on political nomenclature, charged with 
the production of a political dictionary 
before the next General Election, on the 
common ground that logomachy is the 
very devil. Even liars need a language that 
will enable them to lie unambiguously 
To the truthful the present impossibility 
of wording their messages without being 
misunderstood is an agony. 

A dictionary will not cure our habit a 
mistaking association of ideas for logic 
but it will do all that can be done at shor 
notice to clear our heads. 


* 


AN LIVES BEST when he has the 

maximum of individual freedom con- 
tent with the enjoyment of the same 
gree of freedom by his fellow men. This is 
€ broad premise which I would first de- 
md and then interpret. I consider this to 
+ the basis of true liberalism. There would 
ppear to be little need for argument that 
man’s enjoyment of life in a social sense, 
'§ cultural development, his adjustment 
» environment, all occur to the higher de- 
ee when he is free, and has the oppor- 
nity to make choices. It is not an acci- 
*nt that from the earliest days a form of 
unishment of man was to take away his 
merty of action either by direct confine- 
ent or by exile to a limited area. Clearly 
mom the standpoint of man’s desires there 
be little doubt that man by his very 
ature wants the opportunity to follow his 
wn inclinations, to make his own de- 
ssions. 


It is my view that not only is this the 
Ost advantageous from a social or cul- 
mral or religious basis, but that in fact it 
SO results in the greatest material pro- 
iction. When an individual is free to work 
od invent, to buy and to sell, to build and 
oduce, as he decides, rather than as di- 
ted by an agent of a government, the 


sult is a tremendously increased total. 


“complishment. 


“This approach to our subject silhouettes 
mmediately both the strength and weak- 
Sss of the capitalist economy and the 
Dints of comparison with socialist or com- 
uunist economies. 


We are gradually evolving in the United 
tates of America an economy which can 
Sst be described as a modern people’s 
ppitalism. It should be clearly distin- 
dished from the autocratic brand of 
apitalism of the tsars and of the Nazis. In 
4y conference with Generalissimo Stalin, 
n the Spring of 1947, his statements indi- 
ated that he looked upon capitalism in the 
hited States as the same kind of economy 
hich Germany had under Hitler. To a 
tizen of the United States this seems a 
sry strange reference, and it does empha- 
ze the importance of a careful definition 
nd description of our subject. The capital- 
m. of the tsars and Nazis, while continu- 
ig private ownership, clamped down upon 
4e OWners such a complete dictation of 
hat they must do with their property, and 
ibsequently what the workers must do, 
4at there is actually very little difference 
etween that brand of autocratic capital- 
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by 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 
President, University of Pennsylvania 


ism, and a state socialism in which actual 
ownership passed to the government. 


Modern people’s capitalism must also be 
distinguished from the early English and 
French laissez-faire capitalism. If govern- 
ment keeps its hands off the economic sys- 
tem entirely it is obvious that the profit 
motive leads to monopolies, to abuse of 
workers, to corruption of government itself, 
and to greedy imperialism. Laissez-faire 
capitalism proceeds upon a worship of in- 
dividual economic freedom without the 
proper regard for safeguarding of equal 
freedom by others. 


Beginning with the factory reform acts 
in England in the 1820’s and particularly 
developing with the Sherman Antitrust 
Act of 1890, in this country, we have recog- 
nized the need of placing limitations upon 
capitalism to insure that the freedom of 
one would not wipe out the liberties of an- 
other. 


It is my hope that in the years ahead we 
in America will continue to develop this 
people’s capitalism. It will require a con- 
stant study of abuses and maladjustments, 
and the establishment of rules of the eco- 
nomic road, of curbs against excesses, of 
brakes on inflationary riscs and cushions 
for deflation. It is my hope that we will 
neither make the mistake of having gov- 
ernment pull back from its responsibility 
for the broad public interest in its rela- 
tionship to the economic system, nor of 
having government step in to ownership 
or detailed dictation in economic affairs to 
its individual citizens. 


Enjoying the freedoms under such a sys- 
tem, man seeks constant progress in mini- 
mizing its weaknesses. Thus we note a con- 
stant demand that prices should be held 
down and that wages and earnings should 
go up. More and more of the necessities 
and conveniences of life developed by the 
inventiveness and mass production are 
sought by all. 


This desire can be scoffed at as very 
unrealistic, but in fact it is a very natural 
human desire for improvement in material 
well-being. As the productivity of man has 
increased and as abuses in our economic 
system have been decreased there has been 
a very real advance in standards of living. 
Under a people’s capitalism this advance 
can continue with increased productivity 
and improved techniques of manufacture 
and distribution. Difficulty arises through 
impatience for an improvement more rapid 


“than ‘the increased production through im- 

proved techniques will permit. This results 
in an inflationary pressure that causes 

spiraling prices, taking away most of the 
raises in wages. An extreme economic pinch 

‘results for those of fixed income, and for 
the pensioners, white-collar workers, and 
holders of annuities. 


A second strong desire is for job security 
so as to be protected against economic re- 
verses or an employer’s whim. The develop- 
ment of strong unions has quite thoroughly 
covered the latter and only the success of 
the economic system as a whole in avoiding 
depressions can really safeguard the former. 


A third strong desire of man is to be 
protected against that period of time when 
he is not able to earn his own way, whether 

_it be through advanced age or through ill- 

ness or accident or other unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. Here again great progress has 
been made in the development of security 
systems, of necessity with governmental ac- 
tion. This is a good program and is not 
antagonistic to capitalism. It need only be 
kept in sound financial balance between 
the benefit that it pays and the tax that it 
levies upon both workers and employers. 


eo A large percentage of the citizens living 
; under a people’s capitalism, by reason of 

the large production and general high 
‘ae standard of living, feel quite secure as to 
their material needs. Their greatest desires 
are for increased cultural opportunities and 
-for greater appreciation of the spiritual 
side of life. 


Throughout the entire society of modern 
j capitalism there is a very widespread desire 
to exercise leadership. This is a natural 
. outgrowth of the unusual freedom which 
each enjoys. It is in this opportunity for 
leadership, which consequently develops 
management and executive ability in a 
wide variety of activities, that modern 
capitalism is most distinct. 


The opportunities for leadership are 
vividly demonstrated in some of the earlier 
life histories. It is still taking place in 
varying degrees in each of these fields. In 
the flelds of politics and government, Abra- 
ham Lincoln began his career as a poor 
boy in a log cabin and became one of the 
great Presidents of all time. 


In business, Andrew Carnegie began as 


a bobbin éay in a cotton fa 
$1.20 a week and became the preci 's 
steel magnate and later donated two hu: 
dred and fifty millions of ee 
philanthropic enterprises. = 


In science, Thomas Edison began 24 
poor newspaper boy and invented not or 
the incandescent light, but a miiad 
other conveniences. , 


In letters, Benjamin Franklin began as 
poor boy and became publisher of the Sa 
urday Evening Post, founder of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania and of the 
can Philosophical Society, a signer of thi 
Declaration of Independence, a participa 
in the Constitutional Convention, and An 
bassador to France, 


In the field of labor, Samuel Gomperf:! 
began in a London tenement, secured é 
ployment in a New York cigar maker’ 
shop, and became leader of the U. S. labo 
movement and founder of the Americar 
Federation of Labor. : 


No other society keeps its avenues 
open for non-violent progress up and do 
among its members. This is the essence ¢ 
the dynamic quality of modern peop! 
capitalism. 


A people’s capitalism with a represen 
tive government of free citizens results | 
a greater diffusion of power than any 0 
system. It thereby not only grants 
greatest freedom, but has the highest as 
surance of continued freedom. Both com 
munism and socialism center, of necessity 
very great economic powers in the hands °: 
the same men who also hold the ordin: 
powers of government. The result is a con: 
centration of power which inevitably lead 
to abuse, and to mounting dictation — 
the individual citizen. 


It is the great tragedy of our time tha 
Russia in breaking away from the auto 
cratic capitalism of the tsars moved int 
an autocratic socialism of the Politburo in 
stead of evolving a form of a people’ 
capitalism with increased freedom for % 
citizens. 


The hope of the future is that on 
may be a world-wide recognition that eco 
nomic freedom is inseparable from th 
other freedoms. Man’s fundamental desir 
to be free points the way for the best hop 
of both peace and progress, 


Amer: 
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APITALISM, SOCIALISM, COMMU- 


‘ NISM. These three systems are now 
montending for the allegiance of the two 
and a quarter billion people who inhabit 
the globe. The United States is the leading 
mxponent of the capitalist order; Soviet 
Russia, of communism; Great Britain, of a 
miemocratic socialist commonwealth. 
_ What will be the result of the struggle 
‘ being waged among these social sys- 
%ems and. philosophies few historians will 
are confidently to prophesy. All that most 
storians will predict is that the world of 
he future will be far different. 
' They will point to the past, where eco- 
momic and social change has been con- 
stantly seen. In ancient times, primitive 
tribes lived by hunting and fishing. Then 
fame the tending of flocks. Then the grow- 
= of crops brought a more stable agri- 
tural civilization. Slavery rose and fell 
flander the Greek and Roman Empires. 
feudalism and serfdom rose and fell in the 
Middle: Ages. 
| Finally came the group struggles and in- 
adustrial advances that paved the way for 
Emodern capitalism. 
if 


Capitalism 


Under capitalism, industry is privately 
owned and operated for private profit. 
‘Under modern capitalism, there is usually 
‘found a rather high development of ma- 
wchinery and industrial arts; business con- 
‘cerns employing large bodies of workers; a 
laboring class willing to work for hire; ex- 
tensive and accessible markets, and a pos- 
sessing class desirous of applying its wealth, 
in whole or in part, to profit-making in- 
dustrial enterprises. 
- Modern capitalism emerged out of the 
“industrial revolution” in England during 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Prior 
to this “revolution,” the typical employer 
in industry was the small, independent 
businessman who frequently combined 
farming with industry, and employed one 
or two journeymen and apprentices. There 
was often a warm feeling of attachment 
between master and wage-earner. The 
worker hoped one day to own the inexpen- 
sive tools with which he worked and start 
a business of his own. 

Prior to the “industrial revolution” also, 
trade and industry were hedged about by 
many state regulations. England had laws 
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regulating wages, apprenticeship and labor 
conditions generally, giving judges power 
to fix prices, and permitting the state con- 
trol of industrial life by proclamation. 


Then came, in the eighteenth century, 
the steam engine and the power loom, the 
spinning machine, improved roads, the 
opening of new markets, and the expansion 
of domestic and foreign commerce. The 
rising employing class found that the old 
system of state regulation was unfitted to 
the rapidly changing conditions brought 
about by machine production. Economists, 
led by Adam Smith, advocated the phi- 
losophy of laissez faire—the philosophy 
which assumed that, if each individual 
pursued his own economic interests, the 
good of society as a whole would best be 
served. The state should therefore refrain 
from all activity in the economic field 
beyond the minimum interference neces- 
sary to secure protection of life, property, 
and the enforcement of contracts. The 
rising industrialists, adopting this phi- 
losophy, demanded that the “fetters of 
state regulation” be broken. 


The new order of things brought about 
many changes. With the development of 
machine production, factories took the 
place of household industry. Large popula- 
tions crowded in smoky industrial centers; 
personal ties between employer and worker 
became few and far between. 


Since the days of the “industrial revolu- 
tion,” steam and electricity have largely 
taken the place of the muscles of men and 
beasts and we have been brought to the 
threshold of the atomic age. Costly ma- 
chines have supplanted the hand tool, 
increasing the productivity of labor many 
fold. The average man in the United States, 
we are told, can now produce about five 
times as much in an hour as he did in 1850, 


Side by side with these changes, markets 
for industrial products have expanded from 
the immediate neighborhood to the world. 
Great banking and credit agencies have 
emerged to finance industry’s expanding 
operations, Corporations have more and 
more supplanted the family-owned firm, 
and the giant corporation has become the 
dominant unit in industry and finance. In 
the United States before World War II, the 
200 largest nonfinancial corporations of 
the country owned about 55 percent of all 
the assets of the nonfinancial corporations 
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in the country. In manufacturing, 1.1 per- 
cent of the firms—those employing 500 or 
“more workers—accounted for 48 percent of 


all manufacturing employment. 
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Competition has, moreover, been greatly 
restricted through the formation of trusts, 


‘monopolies, holding company control, in- 


 terlocking directorates, “gentleman’s agree- 
- ments” and trade association practices. And 


ie 


‘the old time proprietor who owned, pro- 
moted and managed his business has been 
gradually giving way, on the one hand, 
to the inactive, absentee stockholder who 
holds legal title to the corporation, and, on 
the other hand, to executives and managers 
who have little or no share in the owner- 
ship of the industry and who are frequently 
able to concentrate in their hands almost 
unlimited power over the conduct of the 
business. A survey conducted by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission some years ago 
brought out the fact that the officers of 
4,000 companies, representing a cross sec- 
tion of American industry, owned on the 
average only 10.7 percent of the common 
stock of the firms in which they worked 
and only 5.8 percent of the preferred stock, 


Accompanying these trends, the average 
man has become increasingly literate. 
Workers have organized in trade and in- 
dustrial unions to an ever greater extent, 
with a view of improving their standards of 
living. Consumers in many countries have 
developed strong cooperative movements. 
Citizens, discarding the extreme laissez- 
faire philosophy as inadequate to the needs 
of the times, have brought increasing pres- 
sure upon the state to pass legislation pro- 
tecting the interest of business, of farmers, 
consumers and wage earners. They have 
helped swing the pendulum of state action 
back, and the state has assumed an in- 
creasing number of positive functions. 


Even in the United States, regarded as 
the very citadel of private enterprise, city, 
state and Federal governments perform 
Many services formerly left to private 
enterprise in the fields, among others, of 
education, health, recreation, highway con- 
struction, conservation, water supply, elec- 
trical generation and distribution, housing, 
insurance, banking and credit. As a result 
of all these changes, consumer goods have 
vastly increased, and many things regarded 
as luxuries in former generations are 
looked upon today as life’s necessities. 


These developments have been accom- 
panied by numerous changes in the politi- 
cal structure of nations. Many governments 
have become increasingly democratic. How- 
ever, in the 1920’s and 1930’s, Mussolini, 
Hitler and other dictators were able to 
destroy democracy in Italy, Germany and 
other lands and to establish totalitarian 
forms of government. Various factors 
helped them—economic insecurity, nation- 
alistic aspirations, racial intolerance, etc. 


Beginnings of Modern Socialism 
In the middle of the nineteenth cent 
there arose in Europe, among many 

had felt the lash of poverty, as well 
among numerous intellectuals and idealists 
who sensed social injustices, a demand fo! 
fundamental change from the capitalist t 
a cooperative order of industrial society. 


At that time, two brilliant German 
students of social development, Karl Ma 
a Doctor of Philosophy of the University of 
Jena, and Friedrich Engels, a German 
economist and businessman, worked out @ 
new theory of social change. These young 
men, then in their late twenties, we 
asked in 1847 by a small group of German 
revolutionists, organized in a League of 
Communists, to prepare a manifesto which 
would incorporate their ideas of social 
revolution. The result was the Communist 
Manifesto, issued in early 1848, a publica-— 
tion which signaled the birth of the 
modern socialist philosophy and movement. 


The Manifesto declared that the history 
of the past had been a history of class 
struggles between exploiting and exploited 
classes. Under the capitalistic system, the 
chief struggle was one between the employ=— 
ing class and the wage-earners. With the 
development of capitalism, said Marx and — 
Engels, industry tended to concentrate into 
fewer hands. Small businessmen, unable to 
compete with big business, tended to sink 
into the workers’ ranks swelling them. 2 

As labor grew numerically more powerful, 
it was compelled to organize in the eco- 
nomic and political fields, first locally, then 
nationally, and finally internationally, ac= 
cording to Marx. At first, labor worked for 
better conditions within the capitalist sys= 
tem. As economic crises became more 
menacing, and as labor’s sense of social ina 
justice increased, the workers tended to 
urge the abolition of the system of private Q 
ownership of the means of production, the 
“forcible overthrow of all existing social 
relations,” and the inauguration of a co- 
operative social order. , 


Some weeks after the Manifesto was pub- 
lished, the French Revolution of 1848 broke 
out. In France and throughout Europe, the 
revolutionary movement at first seemed to— 
be victorious. But defeat followed and most 
of the men and women in the Communist 
League had to go underground, or to flee 
their respective countries. 
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The First International 


In the following years, movements of 
workers aiming at fundamental social 
change began to revive. In the early sixties, 
the foundation was laid for the socialist 
movements of Germany and other con- 
tinental countries. In 1864 the First Inter- 
national was formed in London by Karl 
Marx and others to serve as a guiding 
center of working-class activities. 
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__As the sixties advanced, many members 

f the International tried to use it as a 
enter for secret insurrectionary plotting. 

arl Marx fought that trend. He favored 
pen political action. In 1872, at a meeting 
af the International at The Hague, he 
9cked horns with the anarchist leader, 
Mikhail Bakunin, and, fearing that the 
manternational might fall into the hands of 
mis opponents, urged its transfer to the 
Wnited States. The majority of delegates 
followed his advice, and an International 
Hheadquarters was set up in New York. By 
878 it was dying. 


4 
Socialists Urge Peaceful Social Change 


In 1883, Karl Marx died. During the 
atter part of his life, he witnessed, on the 
mone hand, the failure of numerous abortive 
violent revolutions, and, on the other hand, 
uthe growth of peaceful methods of social 
mchange. Workers were winning the vote 
nd using their political power to form 
parties of their own. Strong trade unions 
were being organized. The consumers’ co- 
boperative movement was beginning to show 
ssurprising strength. Factory legislation was 
being enacted to protect workers. Also, 
more and more workers were being taught 
he “three R’s,” and could argue their case 
before the bar of public opinion. 


' Witnessing these developments, Marx be- 
came convinced of the increasing possibility 
of nonviolent progress from capitalism to 
ssocialism. In his Hague address in 1872, he 
declared that it was folly to contend that 
‘the way to reach the goal was the same 
yeverywhere. ‘‘We know that the institutions, 
‘the manners, and the customs of various 
‘countries must be considered,” he said, 
‘and we do not deny that there are coun- 
‘tries like England and America, and... 
I might even add, Holland, where the 
worker may attain his objects by peaceful 
Means. But not in all countries is this the 
case.” 

Marx’s partner, Friedrich Engels, also 
Was impressed in his latter years with the 
increasing possibility of democratic social 
change. In 1895, six months before his 
death, Engels declared (see Laidler, Social- 
Economic Movements, pp. 146-7) that his- 
tory had proved that Marx and he were 
wrong in believing that a social revolution 
would follow the uprisings of 1848. 

“The time is past,” he said, “for revolu- 
tion carried on by small minorities at the 
head of unconscious masses. The irony of 
history turns everything upside down. We, 
the ‘revolutionists,’ the ‘upsetters,’ we 
strive much better with legal than illegal 
means in forcing an overthrow.” 

During these years, when Socialists 
turned increasingly to a belief in peaceful 
and democratic change, the original name 
“communism” was gradually placed in the 
discard, and the word “socialism” was al- 
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most universally used to describe the — 
movements aiming at the attainment of a 
cooperative commonwealth.* The inter- 
national agency with which these socialist ; 
movements were affiliated before World ~ 
War I was the Second International, formed 4 
in Paris in 1889. 


Principles and Tactics of Socialists 


By the beginning years of the twentieth 
century, Socialists affiliated with the Second 
International were in general committed 
to the following propositions: 


1. That the capitalist system was a 
necessary step in industrial evolution; that 
it expanded the productive forces of a 
community, but that it possessed inherent 
evils. Among the chief evils were: recurring 
economic crises, accompanied by mass un-= 
employment; inequalities of wealth and 
income; undemocratic concentration of in- 
dustrial and social power, and the subordi- 
nation of human welfare to private profit. 


2. That capitalism should gradually give 
way to a socialistic system under which the 
principal industries of a nation would be 
socially owned by society and demo- 
cratically managed for the public good. 


3. That this change should be brought 
about in democratic countries through 
education, the development of mass politi- 
cal and economic organizations, and the 
election of labor and socialist representa- 
tives to office followed by the enactment of 
the necessary legislative measures. 


4. That democratic institutions should 
be preserved and strengthened; freedom of 
press, of assembly, of religion, and of or- 
ganization should be safeguarded; strong, 
democratic trade union, cooperative and 
cultural movements should be fostered. 


5. That compensation should be paid for 
property acquired by the State, and indus- 
try should be taken over gradually over a 
series of years. 


6. That the State need not take over 
all industries and services but could leave 
to private or cooperative management 
such activities as agriculture, retail dis- 
tribution, handicrafts, certain professions 
and opinion-forming services, and newer 
luxury industries. 


Before World War I, Socialists did much 
effective work in fighting for political 
democracy and for social legislation, in 
strengthening the trade union and co- 
operative movements, and educating the 
masses in the political and economic needs 
of their time. Socialist, Social Democratic 


*Since the Russian Revolution, the term ‘‘Com- 
munist’’ usually refers to an adherent of the phi- 
losophy and tactics of Lenin, Stalin, and other 
leaders of the U.S.S.R. However, there are through- 
out the world many who call themselves Communists 
who are anti-Stalinists, and claim Trotsky, Lenin or 
some other leader or former leader of Russian revolu- 
tionary thought as the bearer of the true communist 
message. 


‘and Labor parties constituted important 
political movements in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Great Britain, Scandinavia and other 
- lands. 

‘Socialist and labor representation in 
1914: 

Number of socialist Total 


«Country deputies numbers 
Austria-Hungary ....... 82 516 
SEN OAUI se eee 39 186 
MUL ATIA, <. ese we wee 20 211 
SIPOVINATE <a c.2- aish ees woos 32 140 
CUD ates (OWES a 90 200 
AGRO 25 SS ee 101 602 
MMGOTINVATNY: fe cin wie eerie 110 397 
Great Britain .......... 42 670 
Digit = eee era 80 508 
Netherlands ........... 19 100 
STAN Sas Sen ee 23 123 

Russia (socialist, 14; 

1) ao) sie i) See 24 383 
ROR CLON  Mitepseen ci: asus igliaccen se 73 230 
RWADZOLIANG co scc se ke 18 187 


The Birth of the Russian Communist Movement 


While the Socialists in western democ- 
racies in Europe were dedicating their 
efforts to peaceful and democratic social 
_ change, the Russian socialist movement, 
S operating under a tsarist dictatorship, was 
divided on the tactics it should pursue. 


The Russian Social Democratic Labor 
party held its second congress at Brussels 
and London in 1903 and urged the creation 
of a republic in Russia. 


This Congress, however, revealed a wide 
difference of opinion among its leadership. 
One group, led by Nikolai Lenin, urged a 
rigidly centralized party dictatorially ruled 
by a group of professional revolutionaries. 
“Tt would be far better,’ declared Lenin, 
“that ten men who worked should not call 
themselves members of the party than that 
one chatterbox should have the right and 
the opportunity to become a member.” 

The Lenin point of view was vigorously 
Opposed by Martov, who fought for a 
democratic, self-governing working-class 
party with freedom for local groups. Fol- 
lowers of Lenin secured a majority on the 
central committee, and this majority fac- 
tion became known as the Bolsheviks, later 
Communists. The Martov faction assumed 
the name of Mensheviks, or minority. 


In the 1904 congress, the Bolsheviks and 
the Mensheviks came to grips again, this 
time over the question of socialist policy 
in case of a political revolution in Russia, 
The Mensheviks said they would be satis- 
fied if the monarchy were overthrown and 
a democratic constitution drawn up. Marx 
taught, they declared, that capitalism had 
@ historic mission to perform. Russia was 
not yet sufficiently advanced industrially, 
nor the working class sufficiently educated 
and organized for a democratic government 


to s in and acquire the nation’s indus: 
iis cee was not ripe for socialism. | 

The Bolsheviks, under the leadership of 
Lenin, maintained that it was possible for 
Russia to jump from an undeveloped 
capitalism to socialism without passing 
through the advanced capitalist stage. Rus- 
sia had near its borders highly industrial 
ized countries. A Russian revolution might 
well light a flame that would spread 
throughout Europe. The advent of revolu= — 
tionary governments in other European 
countries would, in turn, make it possible 
for Russia to adapt itself to the require= 
ments of a socialist society. Furthermore, ~ 
Russia for some years might well serve as — 
an agricultural storehouse for the more 
industrialized part of the world. : 


Communist Tactics in Russian Revolution , 


The Mensheviks in the 1905 congress won 
a majority in the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic party. But Lenin and others carried — 
on a ceaseless campaign within and with-— 
out the country for their view. They elab=- 
orated their philosophy and tactics during 
the next decade or so in part as follows: 


1. Violent vs. Peaceful Change. The trans= 
formation from capitalism to communism 
cannot be effected peacefully. During times — 
of social peace it is legitimate for Commu-= 
nists to enter Parliament, but largely to 
explain “why the capitalist system should 
be overthrown,” and to use the parliamen= 
tary struggle (Stalin, Leninism, p. 23) “as” 
a fulcrum for the organization of the extra= 
parliamentary struggle of the proletariat.” 


2. The Militant Minority. In the develop= 
ment of the revolutionary struggle, chief 
reliance should be placed not on the work- 
ers in general, but upon “a conscious, mili- 
tant, revolutionary minority of workers in 
city industries.” 


3. Ripeness for Revolution. This militant 
minority should not start a civil uprising 
before the time is ripe. The ripeness of the 
time depends not on the stage of develop- 
ment reached by capitalism, but on the 
relative strength of the classes and on the 
general international situation. “When all 
the forces of classes hostile to us are 
sufficiently wasted in internecine quarrels” 
and weakened in their mutual strife 
[Stalin, Leninism, pp. 98-9]; when all the 
intermediate elements which are hesitating 
and unstable (i.e., the petite bourgeoisie) 
are sufficiently unmasked, and their pres= 
tige lowered by their failure in practice; 
when the mass of the proletariat begins to 
applaud the most revolutionary acts against 


the bourgeoisie, then the time is ripe for 
revolution.” 


4. Seizure of Power. In preparing for the 
revolution, Communists should use any 
weapon that gives promise of achieving 
their ends, Besides the temporary use of 
parliamentary and agitational methods, 


ould 3 Meee demonstrations, 
aitiate general strikes, urge insurrections 
1 m the army and navy, and arm the work- 
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otion, Communists should seize such 
ategic sources of power in a community 
Renal. buildings, munition plants and 
nals, the means of communication, of 
fansportation, of light and power, and the 
ources of public information. They should 
Thatter the old state machine, and in- 
-Uugurate a dictatorship of the proletariat. 


5. Collectivization of Industry. When 
hnoce in power, Communists, their leaders 
eclared, should proceed to the transfer of 
midustry from private hands to the State. 


6. Withering Away of the State. After the 
liquidation” of the capitalist class and 
ther noncommunist elements which re- 
tused to accept communist leadership, the 
letatorship could be eased, and the State 
ould be allowed to “wither away.” 

Lenin and his Bolsheviks successfully 
"mployed these foregoing tactics in Russia 
uring the days of the November Revolu- 
ion of 1917. First they joined with non- 
ommunists in overthrowing the monarchy 
nd in setting up the provisional govern- 
maent. Later, despite the fact that the 
muerensky cabinet was composed of members 
mf four socialist and two liberal parties 
who had agreed on an extensive program of 
socialization, the Communists engineered 
2 coup d’état for the overthrow of the 
fovernment. Following its capture, they 
stablished the Soviet government. Instead 
ef instituting a ‘‘dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,’” they created a dictatorship of an 
mner circle of the Communist party. In- 
tead of preparing the soil for the “‘wither- 
img away” of the State within the next 
flecade or so, they developed one of the 
most powerful pieces of state machinery in 
nistory and denied freedom of party or- 
tanization, of speech, of assembly and of 
oress to all who opposed government policy. 


| Of the control of the Soviet government 
orior to World War II, Joseph E. Davies, the 
J. S. Ambassador to Russia before this con- 
Hict, declared in his Mission to Moscow 
‘pp. 402-03): “The government, in fact 
sonsists of a very small group of men who 
control the Communist party. The govern- 
ment is no more than the agent of the 
Sommunist party, and takes orders from it. 
Realistically, the government is in fact one 
man—Stalin—the strong man, who sur- 
rived the contest, completely disposed of 
ill competitors, and is completely domi- 
lant. ... The government is a dictator- 
hip not ‘of the proletariat,’ as professed, 
mut ‘over the proletariat.’ ” 

Others take the position that the real 
ulers of Russia are the Politburo members, 
he “board of directors” of the Central 
Jommittee of the Communist party. Stalin 
timself said (Stalin, Leninism, Vol. I, p. 


When the revolt is actually set into 


23, 1928) that, “no important political or 


organizational problem is ever decided by 
our Soviets and other mass organizations 
without directives from the party. In this 


sense we may say that the dictatorship of 


the proletariat is substantially the dictator- 
ship of the party, as the force which 
effectively guides the proletariat.” 


As forthe economic structure, the goy- 
ernment at first concentrated on the run- 
ning of the railroads and other key in- 
dustries. In June, 1918, it decreed the 
nationalization of all large industries. By 
the year 1937, 98.7 percent of all the means 
of production in the Soviet Union were 
officially stated to be “socialized property,” 
that is, controlled by the state or by the 
collective farms (M. T. Florinski, Towards 


.an Understanding of the U.S.S.R., p. 173). 


Of the gross production of industry, 99.8 
percent came from State-owned enterprises, 
98.6 percent of agriculture production was 
supplied by State or collective farms, while 
commerce was 100 percent in the hands of 
public or cooperative agencies. 


The Communist International 


Following the Bolshevik revolution of 
November, 1917, the newly formed Commu- 
nist parties of the world met in Moscow, 
March 2-6, 1919, and organized the Com- 
munist Third International. The manifesto 
issued at the inauguration of this Inter- 
national condemned the gradualism of the 
leaders of the Second International and 
declared that “war against the socialist 
center is a necessary condition of success- 
ful war against imperialism.” 


The International condemned “bourgeois 
democracy” and maintained that the 
change to communism could he brought 
about only through extraparliamentary 
means. Believing that Russia would not be 
able successfully to defend the revolution 
within its borders unless the Bolshevik 
revolution spread to the industrialized 
nations, the leaders of communism urged 
left-wing elements to split away from the 
existing socialist and trade union move- 
ments and to form Communist parties and 
“Red” trade unions directed by central 
committees in Moscow. 


In the second Congress of the Comintern 
in Petrograd and Moscow, held from July 
19 to August 7, 1920, the assembled dele- 
gates were summoned. to the work of the 
“world revolution” at once. It was this 
Congress which adopted the famous 
“twenty-one points” or conditions of ad- 
mission to the Comintern. Parties wishing 
to join the International were admonished 
that they must create everywhere illegal 
machines to assist them in the hour of the 
revolution; carry on systematic campaigns 
among farmers, trade unions, consumer co- 
operatives and mass organizations; remove 
from posts in the labor movement all re- 
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formists and centrist elements; give un- 
qualified support to every Soviet republic; 
“hinder the transportation of munitions of 
war to the enemies of the Soviet republic,” 
and carry out all decisions of the Inter- 
national and its committees. The manifesto 
declared the Communists could have no 
confidence in bourgeois legality, as “in 
nearly every country in Europe and 
America, the class struggle is entering 
upon the phase of civil war.” 


Communists met with temporary success 
in several countries, but the world revolu- 
tion failed to materialize. Instead, reaction 
set in. The communist-controlled govern- 
ments in Hungary and Bavaria were re- 
placed by extreme rightist regimes. Italy 
went fascist and the Nazis began their rise. 


For this swing to reaction, many political 
students laid much blame at the door of 
the Communists. “I think it possible,” 
declared Prof. Harold J. Laski (Reflections 
on the Revolution of Our Time, p. 84) in 
the early forties, ‘that had Lenin not pre- 
cipitated the fatal split in the working- 
class forces implied in the foundation of 
the Third International, certainly not 
Hitler, and perhaps not Mussolini, would 
have attained power. But the preliminary 
conditions of their success was _ that, 
through Communist fanaticism, the or- 
ganized forces of the working class were 
divided and hesitant when they could have 
been united and strong.” 


Relations with Social Democracy and Fascism 


Without the hope of immediate world 
revolution, Russian leaders began in 1928 
to use the Comintern as an agency to 
assist them in their fight to build up the 
Russian economy, and to help convince 
the masses at home that power should be 
concentrated still further in the hands of 
the ruling Soviet group. As a means to that 
end, they stimulated Communist parties 
throughout the world to broadcast the 
dangers of alleged imperialist aggression 
on the part of Great Britain, the United 
States and France. The Comintern officially 
branded the Social Democrats as “social 
Fascists.” Many Communists were of the 
Opinion, in fact, that the destruction of 
social democracy in Germany, followed by 
@ fascist dictatorship, was a necessary pre= 
liminary to communism in that country. 


The central committee of the Commu- 
nist International stated, “The establishing 
of an open fascist dictatorship in Germany 
by destroying all the democratic illusions 
among the masses and liberating them 
from the influence of social democracy, 
accelerates the rate of Germany’s develop- 
ment towards proletarian revolution.’* The 
German Communists joined with the Nazis 
to vote against the Socialist-led Prussian 
government. They helped organize the big 
traffic strike in Berlin less than three 


clared, “was a political action of the firs 
order in size and success, organized by ¢ 
strike committee which consisted of an 


Communist and Fascist parties, and 
signed to stir up the population agains 
the Republic on the occasion of the ap- 
proaching elections for Parliament—the 
last election under the Republic.”+ 


After Hitler had risen to power, Moscow 
realized belatedly that he constituted 
menace to Russia. Following the customary 
practice of using the Comintern to further 
Russia’s interests, Moscow ordered an 
abrupt reversal of Comintern policy. The 
first convention in seven years was called 
in 1935, and all Communist parties were 
told to form united fronts with socialist 
forces in the fight to retain “bourgeois- 
democratic liberties” and to forestall the 
coming of fascism. The Socialists were no 
longer to be regarded as “social Fascists,” 
but as friends of democracy. 


At the same time, Communists were 
warned that they should continously com= 
bat the “illusion that it is possible to bring 
about socialism by peaceful, legal meth- 
ods”; should use the united front move- 
ments to put their members and friends in 
a strategic position to lead labor to a pro- 
letarian dictatorship when the time was 
ripe. 


For four years the Comintern took an 
active part in united front movements with 
Socialists and democratic forces. In many 
instances their maneuvers caused bitter 
controversy and rifts in the ranks of de- 
mocracy, the question being whether to 
work with the Communists or not. 


On August 24, 1939, Russia signed a 
friendship pact with Germany. Once again 
the Comintern line had to be abruptly 
reversed. Now Communists resumed attack-= 
ing noncommunist forces. They renounced 
the “imperialistic war” being waged by 
Britain and France, and urged the United 
States to keep out of it. 


On June 22, 1941, Germany invaded Rus- 
sia. For the third time the Comintern line 
had to do a quick about-face, Suddenly 
the war had been transformed from an 
“imperialist” war to a “war for democracy.” 


Liquidation and Revival of International 


As World War II advanced, Russian 
Communists decided that the Communist 
International was providing a stumbling 
block to the Soviet government in its 
relations with other governments of the 
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8 Nations. On May 22, 1948, the 
idium of the Communist International 
ared that the Comintern had outlived 
usefulness. It dissolved in June of that 
Despite this dissolution, however, the 
pommunist parties in the various coun- 
ries closely followed, for the most part, 

€ policies favored by the Soviet Union. 


In September, 1947, the Russian Com- 
nunists decided again to revive, in some- 
oh at different form, their international 
rE ganization. Representatives of communist 
roups in nine countries (Bulgaria, Czecho- 
lovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
sumania, Russia and Yugoslavia) met in 
oland and formed a Communist Informa- 
ion Bureau (Cominform) to exchange 
xperiences and coordinate activities. Later 
whe Bureau invited all Communist parties 
m seek admission. 


ff. 


In justifying the establishment of the 
}-ominform, the delegates present at its 
mrst gathering declared that the United 
ptates and England were engaged in 
frengthening imperialism, in “choking 
emocracy,” and in waging an unholy 
wropaganda war against the Soviet Union. 
hus it was necessary for the “anti- 
msmperialistic democratic camp” to close its 
anks and to fight against “imperialists” 
nd their supporters, the ‘“treasonable 
socialists” of the type of Léon Blum. One 
*f the major immediate aims of the Com- 
mform was to destroy the effectiveness of 
he European Recovery Plan, and thus to 
ender the economic soil of Italy, France 
wnd other Western European countries in- 
‘Yeasingly fertile for communist propa- 
anda, and the communization of Western 
well as Eastern Europe. 
In the spring of 1948, Marshall Tito and 
whe Yugoslav Communist party withdrew 
rom the Cominform on the ground that 
whe latter tried to dictate Yugoslav internal 
licy, and particularly tried to force the 
to government to collectivize its farms— 
B measure which the Yugoslav peasants 
Jitterly opposed. 
. Following this defection, the Cominform, 
nN July, 1948, issued instructions to the 
Sommunist parties of the world to model 
sheir organization forms and rules on those 
if the Soviet Communist party. “Experience 
las shown,” it declared, “that any violation 
9% the basic organization principles in 
juilding Marxist parties weakens and di- 
utes them.” Purges of “unstable” elements 
n numerous Communist parties followed 
he issuance of this declaration. 

As has been indicated above, from the 
ate twenties when Communists began to 
rive up hope of immediate world revolution, 
(0 the end of World War II, Communist 
nternational policy was directed to ad- 
rancing nationalistic interests of Russia 
ind strengthening Russian dictatorship in 
arrying out its drastic internal policies. 


Postwar Communist Tactics 


During and after World War II, as a re- 
sult of Russia’s greatly enhanced military 
and political prowess, present-day Com- — 
munists have added several chapters to the 
tactics they had enunciated in the early 
days. With respect to the comparatively 
small countries on and near their borders, 
they have made it a practice to utilize their 
military forces as invading or occupying 
armies or as possible invaders, to secure 
domination over the policies of these na- 
tions. In some cases, they have used the 
tactic of incorporating these neighboring 
nations in the Soviet Union; in other in- 
stances, they have brought pressure on 
them to form governments that could be 
absolutely depended on to do the bidding. 
of the Russian leaders. 

In other countries where Communists 
have attained considerable strength but 
where Russian military aid cannot readily 
be brought to their assistance, it has been 
the recent policy of Communists to in- 
volve socialist and progressive groups in 
united-front campaigns in the hope of 
winning a block of seats in Parliament and 
of then dominating the socialist allies. 

If successful, the Communists press for 
important posts in the country’s cabinet, 
including, where possible, the Ministry of 
Interior, in charge of police; the Ministry 
of Education and Propaganda; the Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs and of the Army. 

Once in these strategic positions, they 
conjure up some excuse for calling a new 
election, such as an alleged plot of non- 
Communists for the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. In the ensuing campaign, they 
seek to ensure communist success at the 
polls by giving their followers campaign 
propaganda advantages, purging voting lists 
of “undesirable elements,’ and seeing that 
the polls are supervised by communist 
sympathizers. 

Following “victory” at the polls, a com- 
munist-minded cabinet is usually formed, 
the government purged of noncommunist 
Officials, a new constitution adopted, the 
civil liberties of opponents suppressed, and 
a communist dictatorship put into effect. 
A procedure of this type was followed in 
Czechoslovakia, where Communists, at 
present writing, have complete control of 
the government machinery. 

Should Communists fail in their attempt 
to form a government, the steps to be 
taken would, under favorable circum- 
stances, include the calling of political 
strikes and demonstrations, with a view to 
create an atmosphere favorable to a suc- 
cessful communist coup d’état. 

As a result of such tactics, communist 
governments in the fall of 1948 were in 
power in the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
Northern Korea, and parts of China. Yugo- 
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Socialist and Communist Representation, 1948 
"(Lower chambers of parliaments in Democratic European countries) 


Socialists sigs 
lo nk of No. of oO: Rank of 
aoctacitts feet geet Communists Eat party 
76 46 2 4 2.4 8 = 
70 35 2 23 ‘ 10 3 
57 38 1 9 6 5 
54 27 2 38 19 3.3 
103 17 3 186 30 1 
397 62 in 2 0.3 4 
337 »( a! 3 182t 30.7 2 
11 20 2 1 5 4 
29 29 2 10 10 4 
716 50.7 1 11 7 4 
112 48.7 1 9 = 5 
48 25 2 xf 4 6 


slavia likewise possessed a communist re- 


gime though refusing to follow the Comin- 
form line. In general, the Communist 
parties, when in power, are pursuing a 
policy of state ownership similar to that 
carried out by Russia. 


Status of Postwar Socialism 


While communism has been expanding, 
partly through Russian force, socialism has 
also been gaining ground. In Europe in the 
early autumn of 1948, all-Socialist and all- 
Labor governments existed in Great Brit- 
ain, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Fin- 
land; in the Pacific, in Australia and New 
Zealand, and, on the American continent, 
in Saskatchewan, Canada, one of that 
country’s western provinces, In Europe, So- 
cialists were also represented in coalition 
governments in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, The Netherlands and 
Switzerland. They were potent forces in 
the western zones of Germany. In the Rus- 
sian satellite countries, Socialists, largely 
under Russian pressure, became merged 
with the Communists, largely losing iden- 
tity and power for independent action. 


In Asia, the Socialists constituted the 
largest single party in Japan, with a 30- 
percent representation in Parliament. In 
India, the prime minister was an advocate 
of socialism. In Europe not under com- 
munist control, the socialist and commu- 
nist representation in the lower houses of 
Parliament was as indicated in the above 
table. 


Significance of British Labour Victory 


In the inter-war days, the strength of the 
communist movement in several countries 
was due in part to mistakes of the Euro- 
pean socialist movement and the inability 


: *In Iceland, formerly controlled by Denmark, there were, in 1948, 6 Social Democrats and 7 Communists o 
of 35 members of the lower chamber; a Social Democrat was Premier. 
representing the Popular Front, consisting of both Communists and Left-wing Socialists. 
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of the Socialists to advance convincing 
proof that their democratic tactics would 
succeed in ushering in socialism in coun 

tries of advanced capitalist industry. ] 


Communists advanced the following ar- 
guments against Socialists, among others: 

1. Socialists in office frequently failed to 
make a frontal attack on capitalism; often 
frittered away valuable energy on small 
reforms within the capitalist system. = 

2. Socialist leaders, at times, deserted the 
labor and socialist movement in a crisis. 


8. Socialists, as in Prussia in 1933, failed 
to utilize the forces at their command to 
prevent the Nazi seizure of power. 


4. Socialist reliance on peaceful demi 
cratic tactics was unrealistic, inasmuch as 
history showed that ‘no ruling class had 
ever voluntarily given up its power.” : 

In rebuttal to the last contention, Social= 
ists could point to the fact that Socialists 
had formed governments without violent 
opposition in Australasia and Scandinayia, 
and they could cite many instances in 
which capitalist states took over particular 
industries from private owners without 
bringing about a civil war. But in inter-war 
days they couldn’t point to a large in- 
dustrialized country where socialization of 
industry on a comprehensive scale had 
taken place through parliamentary means. 


The election to office of the British La- 
bour Party in July, 1945, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, gave Socialists their first real 
opportunity to prove that a fundamental 
change from capitalism to socialism in a 
major, advanced industrial nation could 
come without civil war and dictatorship. 


If this government succeeds in its goal, 
it will take away from Communists one of 
their chief arguments against democratic 
socialism, It will demonstrate that social 


nning for pone ber security can be a 
eality in a free society. It will provide a 
Haboratory in social and economic experi- 
entation that will be watched with tre- 
ndous interest by the people of the 
1d, and will undoubtedly have a great 
npact upon the thinking and action of 
peoples of both capitalist and com- 
munist nations. 


The Modern Challenge of Capitalism 


_ Meanwhile, in an age when millions of 
men and women throughout the world 
have been turning from capitalism to other 
systems, the capitalist system functions 
with vigor in the United States—the 
world’s richest and most powerful nation. 


- Advocates of capitalism, here and abroad, 
point out that capitalism has thus far 
fhown its ability to‘increase production 
rmanyfold. The drive for profit activates in- 
numerable inventions and technological 
changes, and today the United States is 
not only in’ a position to support a major 
ppart of its population on a standard of 
living higher than that in any other coun- 
try in the world, but likewise to supply 
billions of dollars in goods and services to 
less fortunate peoples. 

It is true, declare these advocates, that 
Bsocial evils still exist under capitalism. 
PThere are noteworthy injustices in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income. Periodic 
depressions have caused great suffering. 
Competitive wastes, as well as monopolistic 
practices, are in evidence. 

- But many of the worst abuses of the past 
have been reduced or abolished, and prog- 
Bf Eess is being made in grappling with other 
pers, say capitalism’s defenders. 

The worker has, through many years of 

| been able to acquire freedom to 
» organize and bargain collectively. That 
‘freedom has made it possible for labor to 
jshare with management the determination 
/of wages, of length of the working day, and 
/of other conditions of labor. 
| The consumers possess the power to 
/ choose what they will buy, and to organize 
‘in cooperatives, and this power has in in- 
‘stances forced reduction of prices and im- 
| provement of quality of goods and services 
‘Teceived by the consuming public. 
P Under capitalism, the common people 
Uhave found it possible to protect their 
interests at the polls and in legislatures, 
| that power has been used to enact 
laws regulating business practices, reduc- 
ing through taxation gross inequalities of 
‘income, protecting working and consumer 
groups, providing social insurance, and 
giving work to the unemployed. 

While consistent defenders of capital- 
ism, moreover, have opposed public owner- 
ship of a major part of industry, it has 
been possible under capitalism to secure 
the public ownership of a number of 
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essential utilities and services. Capital- 
ism today thus differs greatly from that 
of a hundred years ago when the modern © 
revolutionary movement had its birth. It 
has shown a far greater power than Marx 
and Engels ever dreamed of for adjustment — 
to changing conditions, for expansion and 
improvement. As, in past generations, it — 
has shown its ability to solve the problem 
of production, so, in future generations, — 
many of its supporters believe, it may be 
depended upon to grapple successfully with — 
the problem of distribution. The United — 
States, the outstanding capitalist nation, — 
is becoming the mecca of millions of people 
in every country of the world. Why not, ask 
the capitalists, strive further to improve 
the capitalist order, instead of overturning 
that order and substituting for it an un- 
tried system? : 
Socialists have their answers to the ad- 
vocates of capitalism. They point out that, 
in trying to uproot the evils of capitalism, 
its upholders are turning increasingly to 
state and cooperative control over industry 
and the social services. If these evils, in- 
cluding mass unemployment, are to be 
fully eliminated, they ask, will it not be 
necessary so to modify the capitalist order 
as to transform it into some type of col- 
lectivist or cooperative order? 


In Summary 


In summary, it may be said that indus- 
trial society has in the past undergone con- 
stant change. At times that change has 
been of an evolutionary, at times of a 
revolutionary, nature. The modern capi- 
talist order succeeded more primitive forms 
of economic society, and capitalism, since 
its early beginnings, has itself been in a 
state of constant fiux. 

Under capitalism, productive forces have 
been unleashed of a magnitude beyond the 
wildest dreams of past ages. The capitalist 
system has given rise, however, to grave 
evils. Society has sought to correct these 
evils through regulatory legislation, 
through some degree of public ownership, 
through the trade union and cooperative 
movements, and through various other 
types of voluntary action. 

Critics of present-day social evils have 
urged the end of capitalism and the in- 
auguration of a cooperative society under 
which the principal industries of the coun- 
try would be owned by the community 
and run not for private profit, but for 
social gain. 

The two principal movements directed 
toward fundamental change are the so- 
cialist and the communist movements. 
While both would substitute another social 
order, they differ radically. 

In a democratic country, Socialists plan 


to effect the change from the profit system 
to socialism through peaceful and demo- 


_ political action. Communists, be- 
that capitalists would not give up 
their "power without an open struggle, 

isually lay their plans for the conquest of 


P olitical and economic power through un- 


emocratic maneuvers by “the militant 


mi nority,” through intimidation and force. 


- Socialists work through democratically 


controlled political parties, and seek to 


dapt their political and social programs to 
he needs and aspirations of their re- 
pective nations, as part of a world com- 


= pmounity. Communists work through rigidly 


iplined, centrally directed, national 
mmunist parties, which usually receive 
onstant directions from Moscow. They 


regard any action as justifiable, however 
contrary to accepted ethical codes, which 


~ “promises to advance the prestige and power 


vi 


of world communism, and particularly of 


__ the Soviet Union. 


Socialists seek to preserve and extend 


Be democracy during the change- 


over from capitalism to socialism. Com- 
munists seek to establish during that 
period a dictatorship of the ruling group 


of the Communist party. Socialists, more- 


over, unlike Communists, oppose any ex- 


tension of state power which is shown to 


be at the expense of a free society and the 


— 


development of the individual. They pro- 


_ vide for greater scope than do the Com- 


munists for voluntary cooperative under- 


takings and for private enterprise espe- 


cially in the field of agriculture. 


Advocates of capitalism differ both from 
Socialists and Communists in their belief 
that individual initiative and social progress 
can best be stimulated through the main- 
tenance of the major sector of industry in 
private hands and the production of goods 
and services with the primary aim of profit. 
Such advocates, however, differ among 
themselves in numerous ways. Some favor 
laissez-faire capitalism, believing that the 
State should leave industry alone to work 
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much of the protective Tegisiatiell 
has been enacted by the modern capit 
istic State and retrace the course of his 
torical development. Some would nae ae 
State interfere with industry only to * 

extent necessary to eliminate Ppa 
practices and to assure free competitive 
conditions. Some would preserve the exis 

ing public services and regulations, but 
would oppose further extension of state 
power. Some, as a means of improving 
conditions, would strengthen voluntary c 
operative movements among consumers 
and producers, advance the cause of labor 
management cooperation, and bring pres- 
sure on owners of industry to produce 
increasingly with an eye to service, rather 
than private profit. 


Others would have the State assume a 
much larger share in our economic life, 
within the framework of capitalism, with 
a view to tackle outstanding evils such a 
recurring depressions. These advocate sud 
developments as public ownership of public 
utilities, government control of credit and 
prices, long-range planning of public 
works, and greatly increased social services. 
Whether the “mixed economy” which they 
favor remains primarily a capitalistic 
economy or gradually evolves into a pre- 
dominantly socialistic economy is not a 
primary concern to them. 4 


There are numerous other schools of 
thought among supporters of present-day 
or modified capitalism, but the above 
classifications indicate how difficult it is to 
set hard and fast boundaries to social sys- 
tems in a dynamic industrial order. 


As a result of the economic and inter-— 
national forces in the world today, what © 
concept of society, what type of economic ~ 
and political system, what fusion of vari- 
ous economic systems will win out in the — 
titanic struggle? On the answer to this 
question depends the world’s destiny. 
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HAT DO we have here in the United 
States? Many people will tell you 
that we are now the world center of capi- 
‘talism; others say that we are rapidly be- 
Coming a stronghold of labor; that em- 
“ployees are the most influential group in 
the United States and that our economy is 
Tun in their interest more than in the 
interest of the consumer, the investor or 
the business man. 

We all know in a general way what we 
have. We live in it. We work in it. We are 
I of it and whatever we call the sys- 
tem, whatever anyone calls it, we know 
‘that this country has given, and still gives, 
@ better life to more people than any other 
‘country has given in the history of the 
‘world. Economists tell us that with less 
‘than 6 percent of the world’s population, 
| We produce one-third of the world’s goods. 
They also say that the present is an op- 
-portune time to examine our system, to ex- 
; plore its strength and its weakness, for we 
know much more definitely than we under- 
stand its nature that: (a) The American 
)system is under strong and persistent at- 
tack by the Soviet leaders, the object of 
their attack being the overthrow of our 
me enomic institutions; (b) That changes 
in the system have been so far-reaching in 
_the past fifteen years that its comparative 
' strength is little appreciated by our own 
/people and even less so by the people of 
other countries, such as England, France} 
Germany and the Scandinavian. 


| Whatever combination of circumstances 
have accounted for our remarkable eco- 
nomic progress, an impartial analysis will 
reveal that the American system is (1) 
highly dynamic, (2) based on free enter- 
prise (seven-eighths private and one-eighth 
Government), (3) highly competitive, (4) 
largely self-sufficient. Its great promise for 
the future lies in a better understanding 
of the whole by the various groups within 
“it. 

First what is capitalism? It means simply 
the system by which a fixed sum of money, 
in one form or another, is set aside and 
used to carry out an undertaking for the 
purpose of producing a profit. 


Seven-eighths of our system is private 
capitalism but it is not monopoly capital- 
ism. The fact that we outlawed monopoly 
in this country, while it was permitted and 
even encouraged in Germany and other 
countries, is a key to our whole system. It 
is one thing that makes the system Ameri- 
can. Our freedom from monopoly springs 
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THE CASE FOR THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
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from the same idea of freedom that shaped 
our idea of government and our way of 
life. The American idea of freedom is that 
of a ship or an engine running free—not 
running wild. To us, the very idea of free- 
dom has always meant a certain amount 
of control—enough control of each man so 
that no man or group of men may ever end 
the freedom of the rest. That is why our 
government is a system of checks and bal- 
ances. It is our idea of freedom for the in- 
dividual. And when we talk of “free” en- 
terprise we use the word “free” in that 
sense. Russian oOfficials—Mr. Vishinsky and 
the rest—and writers in Russian news- 
papers refer to our “monopoly capitalism.” 
Well, it’s too bad for their argument, but 
we just don’t have it. When it started to 
develop at the turn of the century we set 
up the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
principles of that law have been made 
stronger and broader by other laws when- 
ever there was need. Those principles are 
at the very heart of our American system. 
They are part of the power lines that run 
from the little business of Ben Franklin’s 
time right down to the big business of to- 
day. The fact that we outlawed monopoly is 
a factor of great strength in our economy. 


To keep our enterprise ‘free’ we estab- 
lished enough control to prevent monopoly. 
And we have in fact prevented it effec- 
tively, permitting it only where a monopoly 
is in the public interest, such as telephone 
service, and even there telephone competes 
with radio and telegraph. 


I suspect that sometimes Europeans con- 
fuse mere bigness with monopoly. If Mr. 
Vishinsky has any doubt on that point 
I’d like to have him tell some Chrysler or 
Ford dealer that General Motors has a 
monopoly of the automobile business. Such 
natural monopolies as are necessary we 
have brought under enough control to 
prevent them from developing monopoly 
power; from interfering with the businesses 
and freedom of other men. We have done 
this through Public Service Commissions 
and similar controls in the States and 
through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and other controls in the federal 
government, From time to time when there 
was need we set up the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Yet all these controls do not create a 


controlled economy. Their very purpose is 
to maintain the freedom of American en- 
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terprise. That is something which Euro- 
peans don’t seem able to understand. The 
fact is that ‘free’ enterprise as it exists 
in the United States never has existed in 


_ Europe—not even in England. Russell 
- Porter summed this up not long ago in 
_ The New York Times: “Americans do not 

believe in absolute power,” he said, “the 
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American revolution was fought to gain 
freedom from absolute power, including its 
manifestations in economic restrictions on 


_ production and distribution, and the whole 
_ internal history of this country has cen- 


tered around the struggle of the people 


as a whole to prevent any group—govern- 


ment, business or labor—from wielding too 


“much power—consequently our economic 


system has remained as far from ‘absolute’ 
free enterprise as it has from ‘absolute’ 
government control.” 


That difference between European his- 
tory and American history is important 
to keep in mind when you listen to any 
arguments about controlled or free econ- 
omy. Arguments that come from across the 
Atlantic are based on ideas and experiences 
so different from ours in this country that 
they simply don’t apply to the life we 


‘know. We talk a different language even 


when we use the same words. 


That is why it seems to me that in order 
to discuss free enterprise and controlled 
economy we have to go back of the words 
and get a picture, first of all, of the system 
we have here and now. I’ve tried to sketch 
the rough outlines of that system. Now 
we need to take a look at how man lives 
under it. 


Why do you drive the sort of automobile 
you have today—and why can you afford 
to buy it? Why do your children grow 
strong on foods that Europe scarcely 
knows? Why do you have beds and clothes 
that are luxuries in every other country 
in the world? Why are your rights as 
citizens respected? Why do you have free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, free- 
dom to vote as you please? Why do you 
have a decency of family life which the 
average man has never known in any other 
land at any time? 


It’s because the individual has been held 
in high regard. As Herbert Hoover put it 
recently: ‘Here alone is human dignity 
not a dream, but an accomplishment.” 


Our forefathers started that and each 
generation has continued it. But human 
dignity, a defenseless thing of itself, has 
been guarded by the most practical pro- 
tector the world has known, A dynamo has 
been placed behind the rights of man. The 
sparkplug was profits, the fuel was team- 
work. Under our American system profits 
had to provide the spark. If they hadn’t, 
there wouldn’t have been such unique 
progress. All of this development of the 
good life, which enabled our standard of 


living to double every forty years, has been 
paid for out of profits. And most of it 
came from money that had been received 
from the sale of products before any divi- 


dends had been paid to the people who — 
put up the capital. ‘a 
But finally after all these amounts had ~ 
been paid, and after taxes had been paid, 
the reward of good management was a 


dividend for the man whose money had 
made the whole thing possible. 


This is no sob story about the poor stock- 


holder. He knew when he put his money — 


up in the first place that he would only — 


get what might be left over. He never had 
any assurance that he’d get anything. He 
accepted the risk because, in his judgment, 
the business had a reasonable chance of 
making a profit. Just the same he was 
taking a risk. It’s the willingness and the 
ability to take a risk that gives the Ameri- 
can system a vitality and vigor that no 
government economy can possibly have. 


Imagine a Central Committee planning 
and controlling the national economy back 
in the 1890’s. Along comes a skinny young 
man who says he can make a buggy run 
all by itself without a horse. Can’t you see 
the faces of the men on the board? the 
hands hiding smiles, the side glances? 
Can’t you hear the chairman? ‘‘Well-hm— 
but, Mr. Ford, we’ve got plenty of horses. 
Who the devil wants a buggy without a 
horse?” 


So Mr. Ford argues. He can make his 


buggy go faster than any horse, travel — 
longer; it will never tire. People can do ~ 


their business quicker, do more business, 


carry bigger loads further. If the Central 
Committee will only build him a little 
plant where he can start—just a little 
plant to start. . 


“It’s no use talking, Mr. Ford. Why the 
party’d kick us out of office if we let you 
use Government money on a fool thing like 
that! Just suppose you could do what 
you say; you’d ruin all the horse traders, 
harness and carriage makers, and the 
blacksmiths. Mass unemployment! Your 
gadget will never work, and nobody’d want 
it if it did. Money down a rat hole!” 


But Mr. Ford didn’t have to talk to a 
government board. He was living under a 
system of free enterprise, and he found 
people who would take the risk. Risk of 
failure, of course. A government board 
can’t afford that sort of risk, but free men 
can. And all the modern miracle of in- 
dustry has been wrought by men who 
risked their capital in the hope of profit. 
Risked and lost, and risked and lost again, 
until at last they began to win. 


It’s because our form of free enterprise 
permitted a man to take a risk—protected 
him in the right to take a risk—that we 
made such unparalleled progress. It is why 
America became the land of opportunity 


use every man who risked his capital 


mcould do nothing alone. Every venture 
created some jobs for some time, even if 
it failed. It made use of that active power 
of teamwork, which the American laborer 
‘has developed to a greater degree than 
many other. Every venture that succeeded 
acreated more jobs permanently. 


i? In contrast with the dynamic character 
pof the American system, socialism is static. 
‘Lacking personal incentive the members of 
4 socialistic community devour the re- 
ssources of a country instead of producing 
mew wealth to add to those resources. Only 
under the continued lash of a dominant 
government will the worker in a socialist 
yeconomy produce even a sizable fraction of 
he output of an American worker. An im- 
portant reason lies in the fact that the 
Am erican workers’ tools represent the 
cumulative effect of several generations of 
‘free enterprise. Every few years the produc- 
‘tion of the American worker saved from 
sconsumption, is invested in better tools, 
i} seme establishing a constructive cycle. 


At this moment virtually all of the so- 
‘cialist and communist economies of the 
‘world are attempting to secure efficient 
‘tools. American machines and machine 
tools are first on their list of essential 
imports. Without our products of free 
‘enterprise the other systems would stand 
‘little or no chance of producing enough to 
‘meet the basic needs of their people. 


| Critics of the American system wisely 
‘refrain from denying our economic ac- 
/complishment. They do criticize us un- 
‘mercifully in the realm of artistic and 
intellectual life and their complaints often 
‘fall on fertile ground. Everyone of us, of 
‘course, is occasionally irritated by the 
‘demands which the swift pace makes upon 
“us. Business men feel the impact of a 
‘dynamic life, as do artists, writers, philoso- 
“phers and editors. We are attracted by the 
‘contemplative life but instinctively most 
of our people know that such a life is not 
for us. That in the modern world there 
are the many who work and the few who 
understand; that the first group could 
exist without the second, the second would 
perish without the first. 


Let us see what the American system 
does offer in the fields of education, art, 
literature, science and philosophy. Progress 
in providing educational opportunities is 
Tevealed by the number of high school 
graduates which is growing about sixteen 
times as fast as the population. Our col- 
leges are hard pressed since the war to 
accommodate those who are able to pay for 
@ higher education. It can be said that 
in no other country, nor under any other 
system, have so many people received the 
Opportunity to learn. 

If they wish to market their learning 


eated security for other men. The capital. 


in the fields of art, philosophy, science or 


religion they stand an excellent chance of 
success. They can pursue the arts while — 
holding down an industrial or business job — 
and not be too concerned over what their 


employer thinks of their ideas. There are 
plenty of employers. There is no member 
of a Politburo to lecture them on the state 
of their work. No Central Committee pub- 
lishing a Culture and Life for “the purpose 
of promoting criticism of deficiencies in 
ideological work.” 


Creative workers may seek customers 
among individuals, trade unions, churches 
or corporations. Free from control by the 
government, the church, business, or other 
established institutions they can accept 
Support wherever they find it. 


No community has ever given wider 
latitude to the critics of its institutions 
than has the United States. Under private 
enterprise not only critics but rebels and 
dissenters of all sorts do not find great 
difficulty in making a living. It is even 
possible to make a living by producing 
work that affronts the good taste of the 
majority of the members of the com- 
munity. There are nearly four million en- 
terprises, not including the six million 
engaged in agriculture. The very multitude 
of employers provides security. 


Of the truth of the above there can be 
little doubt. The Socialists admit it but 
say that private enterprise allows us too 
much liberty. Are they right? It is up to 
us to prove that they are wrong for we 
are in a war of ideas and ideologies. We 
can prove it by making the American 
system operate more steadily and more 
efficiently than any other in the world. 


We now have the kind of economic 
leadership that is good at increasing pro- 
duction and willing to increase imports. 
This should result in rapid economic prog-~ 


. ress and such progress reduces the danger 


of attack by Russia as it increases our 
potential military power. 


Labor, our largest and most effective 
single group, has much to gain from poli- 
cies to stimulate economic progress. I be- 
lieve it is highly probable that labor will 
discover its stake in free enterprise and 
support policies that foster it. Some labor 
leaders are doing this now and others will 
follow. 

Well that’s our system—that’s the way it 
works. If it had remained where it was 
twenty-five years ago the American system 
might not be able to meet today’s chal- 
lenge. The motor car of 1924 could not 
compete with that of 1949. Our system 
had, and still has, power of growth, power 
of renewing its own vigor; it is always 
changing. But the ideas and ideals that 
gave it birth in the very beginning of our 
history are the ideas and ideals that give 
it power today. . 


WILLIAM 
Chairman, Board of Editors, 


CCORDING TO PAUL HOFFMAN, one 

of the goals of the Marshall Plan is 
to increase the per capita annual income 
of the people of Europe from $320 to $500. 
- The actual per capita annual income of the 
United States is more than $1300—better 
than two and a half times the goal and 
better than four times the reality. 


Those who want to disparage the eco- 
nomic achievement of America attribute it 
to superior resources. The fact is that we 
have only 5 percent of the potential water- 
power for the generation of electricity, only 
7 percent of the forests, none of natural 
rubber, nickel or manganese. 


No, it’s not superior resources. It’s some- 
thing in the character of the people, in the 
ingenuity and energy applied, in the will 
and the incentive to do, in the organiza- 
tion of economic activity. 


We have one eighth of the world’s land 
geologically favorable for the discovery of 
petroleum, Yet we have discovered about 
two thirds of all the oil found in the world 
today. Why? Largely because there is in- 
centive to risk between $100,000 and $250,- 
000 at 12 to 1 odds drilling each oil well, 
and to equip each worker in the oil indus- 
try with $38,453 worth of tools. 


The American working man has more 
than doubled his real income over the last 
40 years, while reducing his work week 
from 57 to 40 hours. This has been possible 
because output per man hour has been 
more than doubled. An increase in invest- 
ment per worker from less than $2000 to 
more than $6000 has been the biggest fac- 
tor in raising output per man hour. That’s 
how capitalism raises living standards—the 
investment of savings to provide tools and 
mechanization produces an increase in out- 
put which is passed along to the public in 
higher wages or lower prices. 


The source of our economic strength and 
prosperity is three and a half million busi- 
messes and about six million farms. That’s 
over nine million points at which new ideas 
may be born, new experiments made, new 
additions to our standard of living devel- 
oped. 


When new projects have to be authorized 
at some central point, ideas die, initiative 
becomes dull and action clogs up. Ours is 
an open society. A man can act on his own 
judgment. He either builds to the order 
of his customer or he builds or buys in 
reliance on his judgment as to what the 
public wants. He stands or falls on whether 
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he pleases other people with what he does. 
His activity is generated and controlled by 
voluntary contract between free men, not ~ 
by decree of a functionnaire backed up by 


the force of government. We keep away ~ 


from unproductive overhead living on the 
rest of the community, and get things done 
much more quickly and surely by man-to- 
man agreements, thousands every day, de- 
centralized all over the country. 


The public votes every day on which 
business units serve them best. We express 
our choice on each commodity and eco- 
nomic service separately and precisely at 
the time we are interested in that specific ~ 
item. 


This economic democracy is a much 
more accurate thing than our political 
democracy, where we express our choice di- 
rectly once every two years, and then must 
try to refiect our preferences on foreign 
and military policy, civil rights, govern- 
ment administration and domestic eco- 
nomic policy with one single choice. Theo- 
retical collectivists would try to force all 
our economic choices through the ballot 
box every two years. 


Under capitalism, some people get rich 
and some companies get big. People and 
companies receive only what other people 
freely pay them, and the way they get rich 
and grow big is by making something the 
broad masses of people want, and selling 
it at a price they can pay. That’s the his- 
tory of Henry Ford and General Electric, of 
the radio and the ball point pen. 


Modern technology calls for large-scale 
operation. Big corporations unite a group 
of skilled people and the savings of the 
public, through stock ownership and loans 
from banks and insurance companies, to 
do a job for us as consumers. We control 
these institutions in many ways—govern- 
ment, competitors, customers, labor unions, 
stockholders and investors. Management 


must meet and satisfy the demands of all 
of these groups. 


The existence of a large number of busi- 
ness opportunities and potential employers 
is fundamental to the assurance of per- 
sonal freedom. As Lenin put it, the ration 
book is more powerful than the guillotine. 
A worker who spent his life in the railroad 
industry and is blacklisted by the national- 
ized railroad board is in a very difficult 
position. He may suffer great infringement 
on his personal dignity, rather than risk 
losing his job. Under Capitalism, there are 


Wives? > 


many possible employers. That protects the 
ndividual from any one of them pushing 
far. Critics, dissenters and rebels find a 
‘way to make a living. Power is dispersed 
between thousands of business leaders, 
government leaders, labor leaders, church 
leaders—and there’s room for any indi- 


vidual to earn a place. . 


More than 200,000 people go into busi- 
ess for themselves in the average year. 
me out of every five Americans is self- 
employed as a professional man, a farmer 
or a business man. Between 1910 and 1940, 
common laborers dropped from 38 percent 
of the labor force to 25.9 percent, profes- 
sional persons increased from 4.4 percent 
to 6.5 percent and white-collar workers 
from 10.2 percent to 17.2 percent. The 
number of engineers, physicists, chemists, 
artists, editors, musicians and medical men 
has increased very much faster than the 
rest of the working population. 


Economic opportunity and independence 
refiects itself in property ownership, with 
20 million, about half of our families, own- 

ing their own homes, 36 million people 
Owning life insurance, 20 million having 

| savings accounts and about 9 million own- 
ing stock in business corporations. 


Marx, a hundred years ago, predicted 
that capitalism would fall because the 
-worker would “sink deeper and deeper” 
‘into increasing misery and pauperism. We 
| have seen that the worker has steadily in- 
'creased his income and his leisure time. 
|The open character of the American sys- 

tem is strikingly demonstrated by the 
| growth of the trade union movement, fre- 
| quently against bitter opposition. We have 
'the strongest free trade unions in the 
/world. We know that free trade unions 
have a major role in representing workers 
against free business institutions in a capi- 
talist society. The role of trade unions vis- 
a-vis the government in a socialist society 
is by no means clear. 


The employee of the capitalist is pro- 
tected in the right to bargain collectively, 
to strike, to picket peacefully, to have his 

‘grievances heard. Unemployment and old 
age benefits, workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments, public relief and employer pensions 
run about 70 percent more than total divi- 
dend payments by all American corpora- 

_ tions. Workers and low income groups are 

steadily improving their share in the fruits 
of industry. In 1940, physical output per 


‘ 


man hour had increased 6 times over the ~ 


level in 1840, but hourly earnings had in- — 


creased 8 times. 


Most important of all, as a result of 
and as a contributor to our free economy, 
is the American spirit. The opportunity to 


back individual judgment on what people - 


Want and on how to get things done—the 
chance to participate in policy as owners, 
customérs and members of unions, as well 
as voters—these have generated a confi- 
dence, a capacity for decision and action, 
a vigor, which are fundamental to our 
political, social and military, as well as 
economic, achievements. 


There’s still much to be done. The 
Twentieth Century Fund’s survey of 
“America’s Needs and Resources” spells out 
new peaks of material prosperity within 
our reach. There’s still much to be done 
in stabilizing the ups and downs of our 
economic system. For a substantial portion 
of the population, income levels, housing 
and medical care are still inadequate. We 
must find ways to improve the social and 
economic status of the Negro and other 
minority groups. 


All these goals can be achieved within 
the framework of the capitalist system. In 
Europe, the working classes and the trade 
union movement have largely accepted the 
class struggle approach to life, and are out 
to destroy private capitalism. In America, 
most people still consider themselves mid- 
dle class and don’t want to fight a class 
war. Many trade union leaders want to 
move away from a philosophy and policy 
of conflict toward one of constructive col- 
laboration. In the ranks of management, 
there is a significant movement to find 
better human relations, to give employees 
knowledge of and participation in the 
plans and problems of their company, to 
learn what satisfactions employees want 
and to give them, to anticipate and remove 
sources of friction. The Conservative party, 
in England, has adopted a platform of 
“humanizing” rather than “nationalizing” 
industry. 


Our continued progress may depend on 
how successfully American employers and 
trade unions can get together on human- 
izing the industrial system and on de- 
veloping government, business and labor 
policies which promote rather than stifle 
the working of the free society which we 
now enjoy. 


a, AM GLAD you are giving space to a frank discussion of the policies of the 
political parties in this country. With you we believe that the particular view one up- 


holds is not so important as the right freely to express it. The strongest of the many 
links binding our two countries together is the fact that in both freedom of speech is 


the most cherished of our political rights. 


The Right Honorable Sir (Richard) Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ENGLAND’S NATIONALIZATION PROGRAM 


MORGAN PHILLIPS 
General Secretary, British Labour Party 


HEN, ON JULY 5, 1945, Britain re- 

turned to power a Labour govern- 
ment, there started in this country a peace- 
ful social revolution unprecedented in our 
history or, I think, in that of any other 
nation in the world. 


Going to the polls on that historic day, 
our men and women knew clearly the 
issues at stake. The Conservatives had 
pinned their hopes on the personal popu- 
larity of Winston Churchill, acknowledged 
by us all as a great and triumphant war 
leader. We, in the Labour party, having 
played our part in the wartime Coalition 
government, now looked ahead, We pre- 
sented to the electorate a clear and rea- 
soned policy for peace under the title ‘Let 
Us Face the Future.” 


This policy outlined the two real issues 
upon which the country had to pass judg- 
ment: how best could the British people 
get a good, secure and advancing livelihood, 
and how best could Britain, with other 
nations, lead the world to peace, security 
and prosperity? After six years of suffering 
and sacrifice, the nation was in a thought- 
ful frame of mind. It asked for a future 
very different from the outworn capitalist 
order of 1939 with its train of poverty and 
insecurity for millions of working men and 
women. It affirmed its faith in Labour’s far- 
reaching program of social and economic 
change returning to power a Labour major- 
ity government for the first time in history. 


It was a great responsibility. Everyone 
knew that the road ahead would be a hard 
one. Indeed, I think it is fair to say, that 
many of our Conservative opponents wel- 
comed a Labour majority believing that the 
difficulties to be overcome would be trying 
enough to break any government. 
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Every man and woman and all our eco- 
nomic resources had been mobilized in the 
long and bitter struggle against the Axis 
powers. Our bombed and blasted cities, our 
worn out industrial plant and machinery, 
impoverished us but left us resolute. We 
had to rebuild our national life—not the 
same life that we had lived in 1939 but a 
new social and economic order based on 
Labour’s plan for peace and prosperity. 


That was the immense task set before the ~ 
Labour government. Clearly the basic 
need was for production—production for 
peace. Our immense war industries had 
to be switched over to civilian produc- 
tion and millions of men and women in the 
services had to be transferred to peacetime 
jobs. This great switch-over has involved 
more than six million men and women and 
has been accomplished with a smoothness 
which perhaps only those who recall the 
bitter industrial strife of the years after 
1918 fully appreciate. In the three years 
after this World War, only 8% million 
working days have been lost through in- 
dustrial disputes. In the three years follow- 


ing 1918 the number of days lost was 149 
million. 


Like the United States, Britain in the 
years between the wars suffered from the 
running sore of unemployment. For well 
over 1,000,000 of our people to be unem- 
ployed had come to be accepted as an al- 
most permanent feature of our national 
life. The Labour party promised the elec- 
torate job security, and that there would 
be work for all those who wanted it. That 
promise has been kept. At mid-June, 1948, 
there were fewer than 274,000 unemployed 
in this country and a high proportion of 
these were in process of transfer from one 


to another. It is significant that against 
is figure of 274,000 unemployed, there 

e at the same moment 490,000 unfilled 
ancies at the official employment ex- 
changes. 

Like millions of my countrymen, I re- 
member the position in November, 1921, 
three years after the end of World War I. 
hen no less than 1,792,000 workers were 
nown to be unemployed and a further 
252,000 were on short time. In the same 
month nearly a million people were in re- 
} ceipt of Poor Law Relief, including a large 
| number who had exhausted their right to 
“unemployment benefit. 


- Most tragic of all in this story of inter- 
“war unemployment were Britain’s depressed 
\areas—the big industrial areas of South 
| Wales, Scotland, Durham and Tyneside and 
West Cumberland, all of them dependent 
upon a few heavy industries. 


_ From all these areas life 


just drained 


ling. shipbuilding, iron and steel—were the 
first to suffer at each recurring slump and 
there was no alternative employment ayail- 


able. 
__ Now renamed Development Areas under 
the Distribution of Industry Act of 1945, a 
\ balanced economic life is being built up in 
| these districts. Today the heavy industries 
are providing plenty of employment but we 
‘are also introducing new light industries to 
prevent a temporary depression from bring- 
/ ing misery and starvation to an entire area 
‘as it did in the past. Unemployment in 
_ these areas has fallen to new low level rec- 
/ords and there is new life and new hope 
'in what were once the black spots of Brit- 
'ain’s industrial development. 


We, in the Labour party, have always be- 
\lieved in the principle of national owner- 
‘ship of our great basic industries. I, myself, 
have never been able to see how a govern- 
“ment can lastingly provide job security for 
its people and a national policy for eco- 
“nomic efficiency and expansion unless its 
| key industries are under public ownership 
and so far as this country is concerned the 
‘state of depression and decay into which 
‘our industry declined in the inter-war 
years gives truth to this contention. 


This conception of public ownership is 
‘not new in the United Kingdom. Nor is it 
‘a monopoly of the Labour party. It was a 
Conservative government that nationalized 
the telephones and British Broadcasting. 
It was a Conservative government that 
more than semi-nationalized electrical gen- 
eration in 1926. 

Our program for public ownership pre- 
sented to the electorate in 1945 was a prac- 
tical one designed to make our nation the 
‘master and not the servant of its material 
resources. And it is in accordance with our 
electoral mandate that we have transferred 


certain industries and services vital to ee 
life of the nation from private to public 
ownership. With the exception of iron and — 
steel which will be dealt with in the 1948- _ 
49 Parliament, our industrial program has 
now been achieved. 


We started with the Bank of England — 
because, in our view, sound banking is of — 
such public concern that the Central Bank ~ 
should have its policy directed solely by the 
state. Then came coal, civil aviation, inland 
transport, gas and electricity supply and — 
Overseas telecommunications. 


I will quote the example of coal because 
it was the first industry to come under 
public ownership and it is an industry 
basic to our whole recovery program. Before 
nationalization, industrial relations in this 
industry were the worst in this country. 
Years of neglect and mismanagement had 
reduced the industry to a parlous condi- 
tion; generations of bitterness had led toa 
complete lack of confidence between mas- 
ters and men and sapped the morale of the 
mining community. Production had fallen 
from 287 million tons in 1913 to 227 million 
tons in 1938 and only 183 million in 1945, 

With the advent of a Labour government, 
the tide turned and in 1946 production rose 
to 190 million tons. The rise continued in 
1947—the first year under public ownership 
—to 196.5 million tons and this year we are 
well on the way towards a target of 211 
tons for 1948. By the end of June over 106 
million tons had been secured from both 
deep mines and open cast sites. An even 
greater achievement has been to check 
falling manpower. The number of mine 
workers had fallen from over a million in 
1913 to 692,000 at the end of 1946. In July, 
1948, there were 725,000 miners at work, 
now members of a decently paid national 
service and at long last recognized as the 
nation’s key industrial workers. 

We do not claim to have found perfec- 
tion; inevitably the administration of 
nationalized industries is bound to suffer 
a great many growing pains before we can 
claim to have discovered the perfect meth- 
ods of control. I would be the first to admit 
that mistakes and miscalculations have 
been made but I am also more than ever 
convinced that this great plan for the 
public ownership of our basic industries 
and services will bring a new and happier 
industrial order into our national life. 

This program of nationalization must be 
seen in perspective. Even when, at the end 
of our present Parliament, our program 
has been completed, far the greater part of 
our industry will still be privately owned 
and run on private enterprise lines. We 
shall not quarrel with private enterprise 
so long as it remains enterprising. On the 
contrary, we are doing everything possible 
to assist and encourage private industry 
in the drive for greater producticn and we 
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have, at every level, sought the assistance 
and cooperation of both employers and 


‘workers in working out those parts of the 


national plan which directly affect them. 


Indeed, public and private industry are 
working together in a magnificent re- 


sponse to the call for higher production. A 


growing proportion of what we produce is, 


and must be, sent abroad to pay for essen- 


tial imports of food and raw materials. We 


are well on the way towards the achieve- 


ment of our immediate export target of 
150 percent of the 1938 volume by the end 
of this year (1948) and have already real- 
ized our target of 140 percent of the 1938 
volume set for this summer. Our July ex- 


ports were by value (£145,600,000) the 


highest in all our trading history and in 
quantity the highest for 19 years. We have 
still a long way to go, not only in closing 
the gap in the balance of our overseas pay- 
ments but in increasing the production of 
goods so badly needed by our people at 
home, I am confident that with the aid 
now so generously made available to us 
under the European Recovery Program, 
Britain will win through to economic inde- 
pendence and play her full part in the 
recovery of Europe. 


Do not let me give the impression that 
in concentrating upon this great industrial 
drive, we are forgetting that essential to 
any sound recovery program—a flourishing 
and efficient agriculture. Today it is still 
one of our biggest industries and more than 
a million Britons look to the land for their 
livelihood. To restore to Britain a happy 
and prosperous agricultural industry has 
been a first aim of the Labour government 
and already remarkable results have been 
achieved. 


During the years of Conservative rule 
between the wars, British farming was an 
unhappy story of neglect. Hundreds of 
thousands of farmers and farm workers left 
the land to seek employment in the big 
cities, some 2% million acres of arable 
land were lost to cultivation and many 
thousands of our farms declined into a 
derelict condition. 


With the outbreak of war, agriculture 
became Britain’s fourth line of defense and 
the proportion of our food grown at home 
Was raised from only a third to more than 
a half. Since the war, agriculture has 
moved up to the front line in the battle to 
close the gap in our overseas balance of 
payments. Our target is for an increase in 
our annual output of farm produce by as 
much as £100,000,000 by the winter of 1951— 
52—an increase of 50 percent over prewar 
output and 15 percent over the wartime 


peak of 1943-44. 


By its great Agriculture Act of 1947, the 
Labour government has not only created 
the conditions necessary to achieve this 
target but, I believe, laid the foundations 
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of a new era in British agriculture. Resting 
on the twin pillars of stability and effi- 
ciency, the Act aims at fulfilling our pledge 
to create “a prosperous and efficient agri- 
cultural industry ensuring a fair ret 
for the farmer and farm worker withot 


excessive prices to the consumer.” 


Stability is provided through a system of © 
guaranteed prices and assured markets fo 
the main farm products. Crop prices 
fixed eighteen months ahead of the har-— 
vests so that farmers know what they will 
get for their cereals, potatoes and sugar 
beet well before the crops are sown, Mini- 
mum prices for fat livestock, milk and eggs” 
are known four years in advance. In return 
for this measure of stability (something 
our farmers have never before enjoyed in 
time of peace) we ask landowners, farmers 
and farm workers to observe certain mini- 
mum standards of estate management and 
good husbandry. F 


Efficient farming demands that farmers 
have at their disposal a knowledge of the 
most up-to-date methods. The Labour gov- 
ernment is extending research into all 
branches of farming practice and through 
a National Agriculture Advisory Service, set 
up in November 1946, is providing a valu- 
able link between scientist and farmer. 


Like the miners, farm workers are enjoy- 
ing the enhanced status they deserve. 
Wages, which averaged only 35 shillings a 
week before the war, now stand at a mini- 
mum of £4.10s.0. Miners and agricultural 
workers are top priority in the housing 
drive and we are hard at work on great 
new schemes to bring piped water supplies 
and other amenities to our rural com- 
munities so that at last our country folk 


: will have a fair deal and a secure future. 


Even by raising our agricultural industry 
to the highest level of, efficiency, Britain 
must remain largely dependent upon over- 
seas supplies to feed her people. Indeed, to 
ensure that all our people have enough 
food to maintain their health and energies 
has been a task basic to our whole recovery 
program. We have not deviated from our 
declared policy of fair shares for all so long 
as essential goods remain in short supply 
and our rationing system remains the envy 
of all Europe. Through subsidies and the 
retention of price controls we have kept the 
cost of basic foods steady and within the 
reach of all classes of the community, and 
by our priority milk and welfare foods 
scheme we have provided that little extra 
needed by our mothers and children, 


Health statistics have proved the wisdom 
of our policy. Our infant and maternal 
mortality rates have fallen to new low rec- 
ords, and our school children have never 
been stronger and healthier, Certainly, the 
food situation is not easy, but I reaffirm 
that there will be no “privilege” about its 


bution while the Labour government 
ains in power. 


So far as we, in the Labour party, are 
poncerned there is no question of “control 
FO! control’s sake,” but so long as shortages 
\ smain we shall preserve those controls 
i aoe to safeguard the community in- 
; est. Many controls have, in fact, been 
ab olished or relaxed in recent months when 
acreased supplies rendered them no longer 
Necessary. 


i Second only to a sound food policy has 
Neen the need for a building program un- 
= ecedented in our history. To rehouse our 

eople was a task to make or break any 
zovernment. With about one home in every 
; ee damaged or totally destroyed by 
snemy bombardment and the legacy of our 
ity and rural slums still with us, the 
clamor for new homes had to be met. La- 
: 
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mour’s housing record has, I think, stood 
che test. Of course, we are not satisfied; 
that we can never be while there is a single 
family in want of a home. But the govern- 
sment is proud of the fact that, despite all 
ve shortages of such essential building 
mmaterials as steel and timber, more houses 
oh ave been built in postwar Britain than in 
mathe rest of Europe put together. 


| Since 1945, we have built a total of 310,- 
30 new permanent houses and 153,171 of a 
refabricated and more temporary type. 
WWith the help of adaptation and conversion 
ot existing buildings, we have already re- 
Hhoused nearly 800,000 families. 


Labour’s plan is not only to build new 
Hhouses but new towns. Our New Towns Act 
s one of the most courageous acts passed 
aby any government providing as it does for 
athe creation of new towns for our people— 
Mmodern, planned throughout, containing 
severy up-to-date amenity and designed to 
dharmonize with the surrounding country- 
side. Work on two of these new towns, 
Weterlee and Aycliffe, designed specially 
Hor our mining communities is to start im- 
mediately. Plans for five others are tempo- 
warily in abeyance until our immediate 
<economic difficulties have been overcome. 

these new towns are to be built by 
sovernment financed public corporations 
sand will provide a long needed solution to 
dreadful overcrowding in our great cities. 


Haphazard building of homes and fac- 
fories in the past has meant a sprawling 
ribbon development along our main roads, 
lugly shacks defacing our countryside and 
ithe waste of good agricultural land. We 
have passed a Town and Country Planning 
Act to put an end to all this and to ensure 
that in future all the land in the country 
lis used in the best interests of the com- 
munity as a whole—new houses in the 
right place, the preservation of green belts, 
the provision of open spaces in over- 
crowded areas, and the reconstruction of 
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old towns. I think it is not too much to say 
that in this act lies the power to change 
the face of Britain to the immeasurable 
benefit of her citizens. 


We believe a decent home in pleasant 
surroundings secure against the extremes 
of poverty, to be the birthright of every 
family. For over 50 years, Britain’s Labour 
party has stood for the principle of “Work 
or Maintenance” and largely due to pres- 
sure from the ever-growing number of 
Labour representatives in the House of 
Commons some system of insurance was 
gradually built up during the course of the 
present century. 


But its faults and shortcomings were 
obvious. Benefits were too low, the period 
of payment too short and, worst of all, 
millions were excluded from insurance al- 
together. As a result, unemployment, sick- 
ness or accident meant acute poverty with 
its inevitable train of unhappiness for mil- 
lions of working-class homes and old age 
meant dependence upon the charity of 
relatives or friends or, in the last resort, 
the dreaded stigma of the workhouse, 


That was why the Labour party promised 
the electorate in 1945 to provide proper 
social security for all—a promise fully im- 
plemented on July 5, 1948, when Labour’s 
great, all-embracing scheme of social in- 
surance came fully into operation. Six im- 
portant acts of Parliament have opened 
six new chapters in Britain’s social history, 
between them providing security ‘‘from the 
cradle to the grave” for every one of us. 


I have no space here to mention the de- 
tailed provisions made in these six acts, 
but I will outline the broad scope of each. 
First, and benefiting every one of us, is the 
new National Insurance Act. providing an 
all-embracing system of insurance for every 
person in the country over school-leaving 
age. Under this act, benefits during unem- 
ployment or sickness are paid at the rate of 
26 shillings a week for a single man or 
woman and 42 shillings a week for a man 
and wife. The act also provides for mater- 
nity and widows benefits and death grants 
on a far more generous scale than under 
the old system. Old age pensions, too, have 
been more than doubled, thus relieving 
many old people from the dread of forced 
dependence upon their relatives. 


But under any scheme there will be those 
who cannot get all the help they need. 
In the past, destitution has been a charge 
upon local taxpayers; it has meant “going 
on the parish.’ Labour’s National Assist- 
ance Act has now swept away the remains 
of the ancient Poor Relief Act, passed in 
Queen Eliazbeth’s reign nearly 350 years 
ago. To assist those in need is now a na- 
tional charge and the act provides espe- 
cially for elderly folk by making it the duty 
of local authorities to provide real homelike 


accommodations for them where they will 
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be paying guests, proud and independent. 
Few of us live our lives without some 
period of ill health and in the past this has 
too often meant a time of poverty for the 
whole family. Health insurance in the past 
only covered the worker; should his wife 
or children fall ill there were bills to pay. 


‘The National Health Act has abolished the 


fear of doctors’ bills and other expenses in 
¢imes of iliness. It makes available to every 
man, woman and child, free medical at- 


tention, hospital and specialist services, 


surgical appliances and drugs. It is a great 
scheme and it is already in operation. But 


' it is not yet complete. One vitally impor- 


tant feature of the scheme—the health 
center—can only be realized when building 


~~ conditions allow. 


For years, the Labour and Trade Union 
Movement have criticized the shortcomings 
and injustices of the old Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and the new Industrial Injuries 
Act has been hailed as the achievement at 
long last of a fair deal for those disabled 
by accident at work or by injury or disease 
due to the nature of their employment. 


Last, but certainly not least, I would like 
to mention two acts specially concerned 
with the welfare of our children. The Fam- 
ily Allowances Act passed by the Coalition 
government and brought into operation by 
the Labour government in August, 1946, 
allows for the payment of 5 shillings for 
each child in the family except the first 
regardless of the income of the parents. 
Today three million families are drawing 
these allowances for well over 4,000,000 
children at a cost. of £60,000,000 a year. The 
second is Labour’s Children Act which pro- 


vides a comprehensive and human service 


for children deprived of a normal home life 
—not only our orphans but those children 
whose parents are incapable of giving them 
the care they need. In recent years our 
public conscience has been shocked by 
revelations of the conditions in which some 
of these children have been growing up. 
The act ensures proper supervision and in- 
spection and makes it a duty for every 
local authority to appoint a children’s com- 
mittee and a children’s officer responsible 
for the welfare of these children. 


Do not let me give an impression that 
the Labour government is unaware of the 
high cost of all these great services. Far 
from it. In 1945, we said that only an effi- 
cient and prosperous nation could afford 
these things and it is constantly empha- 
sized to our people that social benefits have 
to be paid for somehow, and that, in the 
end, only full employment and an indus- 
trial effort raised to the highest productive 
level can guarantee social security for all. 


Hand in hand with bringing into opera- 
tlon this. comprehensive social security 
scheme, the Labour government is pushing 


tained in the Education Act of 1944, a grea 
measure passed by our wartime ape 
government designed to reorganize our en- 
tire educational system. It is a task entered 
into with enthusiasm by the Labour party. 
For years before the war we decried a sys- 
tem whereby 90 percent of our children 
were thrown on to a competitive labor 
market at the tender age of 14, equipped 
only with an elementary education. sS 


Naturally an extensive measure of reform, 
estimated to cost at least £1,000,000,000 and 
entailing an increase of over 70,000 teachers 
compared to our prewar establishment, will 
take many years to accomplish in full. But 
our first bold step, much criticized by our 
opponents, was taken in April, 1947, when 
we raised the school-leaving age to 15 thus 
ensuring four years of secondary educati 
for every child. By the rapid establishment 
of emergency training colleges and by ex- 
tending the facilities in our permanent 
training colleges, we have more than dou- 
bled the number of students in training 
for teaching and with the help of prefabri- 
cated class rooms we are doing all we can 
to see that children of today have the fait 
start in life so often denied in the past. 


The Labour party has always stood firmly 
for the right of every child to an education 
according to their ability and irrespective 
of the financial means of their parents. In 
the past three years, by more than doubling 
the number of state scholarships, by intro- 
ducing technical scholarships for those al- 
ready in employment who have shown the 
ability to benefit from a university course 
and by making available additional finan- 
cial assistance to all those who have wor 
university scholarships or exhibitions, we 
have done much to broaden the road to ou 
universities. There is still a long way to gt 
—we need more nursery schools, ney 
county colleges for the part-time educatior 
of young people and thousands of new anc 
well equipped schools—but I think it i 
fair to say that at long last in our history 
the education of our people is recognizec 
as a vital cornerstone in the life of a demo. 
cratic nation. | 


But there is a far wider field for develop 
ment if our people are to be given the op 
portunity for a full and satisfying life. Th 
job of the Labour government is not onl 
to extend educational facilities in the mor 
formal sense of our schools and college 
but to provide those facilities for recrea 
tion which will enable our people to enjo 
to the full their leisure hours. 


Such facilities have been sadly lackin 
in the past for the working man and hi 
family. Many of our big industrial citie 
are without a theater. Playing fields an 


swimming pools are quite inadequate fe 
our population. 


want to change all this by providing 
public facilities for recreation and 
re, and already a significant step has 
mn taken in giving county, district and 
rough local authorities general powers 
der the Local Government Act of 1948 to 
vide any entertainment or leisure facili- 
s, including municipal theaters and or- 
estras. ; 
The Labour party has always believed 
art and culture belong to the people, 
not to the privileged few. That is why 
} are steadily increasing the grant made 
7 the government to the Arts Council, a 
bdy set up in wartime to promote art 
mong the people. Gallant work has been 
phe by this body in taking first-rate 
aeater productions into mining villages 
ad country towns; in bringing art ex- 
ubitions to our great industrial cities; and 
.the promotion of thousands of concerts 
mp and down the country. For the first time 
L their lives, thousands of our people 
ave tasted the joys of the living theater, 
-t and music. Now the government has 
ven further encouragement to this valu- 
Sle work by taking over for the Council 
Dndon’s famous Covent Garden Opera 
ouse. Another bold step has been the 
tant of £1,000,000 towards the building of 
national theater on the South Bank of 
me Thames when building conditions allow. 
I hope this brief outline has been suffi- 
ent to give at least some idea of the vast 
anges undertaken in Britain during the 
mast three years. Naturally there are many 
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CONSERVATISM AND 


who do not agree with all we have done 
but few, I think, would deny that we have 
achieved a far-reaching and planned pro- 
gram of economic and social reform. The 
question we must constantly ask ourselves 
is: How far has this program succeeded in 
terms of the well-being of our people? 


I believe profoundly that these measures 
are laying the foundation to a new and 
more prosperous Britain—a Britain more 
truly democratic than ever before in her 
history where men and women can live 
their lives free from the fears of insecurity, 
oppression or want. We are building a sys- 
tem where government ownership and en- 
terprise will work side by side with private 
ownership and enterprise towards the com- 
mon goal of national prosperity. Our aim 
is to show how substantial planned eco- 
nomic change for the common _ good, 
achieved by democratic methods, is not 
only compatible with full individual free- 
dom but can bring new outlets for individ- 
ual enterprise into our national life. Our 
opponents would argue that this can’t be 
done. We believe that already this great 
experiment is succeeding and, indeed, that 
only in a planned society can true indi- 
vidual freedom exist at all. 


That is why today the Labour party faces 
the future with quiet confidence—confi- 
dence in ourselves and in our friends. We 
believe in Britain and we believe that Brit- 
ain is proving her right to leadership in a 
distraught and divided world. 


HUMAN ASPIRATIONS 


by 


R. A. BUTLER, M.P. 
Minister of Education in Churchill’s Wartime Cabinet 


RITISH CONSERVATISM is essentially 
British. International as it may be in 
sme of its aspects, it is not for export. 
We hold out the hand of friendship to men 
md women of all nations who share our 
4ith in Christian civilization, in the es- 
ential freedoms and in the democratic way 
£ government. But we do not seek to force 
‘ur policy down the throats of other na- 
dons nor do we seek international alliances 
7ith other parties elsewhere upon the basis 
§ a rigid dogma. 

Conservatism is a way of life. We uphold 
he institutions of our country as a safe- 
uard of individual liberty and the expres- 
ion of moral authority which binds to- 
ether a civilized community. We take 
ride in the historical achievements of the 
3ritish nation and especially in the devel- 
pment of the Empire and in the part we 


have played in upholding right dealing in 
international affairs. 


But above all, British Conservatism 
stands for the many-sidedness of human 
life and activity. We believe that one of 
the greatest dangers in the world today is 
that overcentralization will leave nothing 
between the omnipotent state and the de- 
fenseless individual. If that time comes, 
the individual will surely go under. Already 
the first state, the classifying and docket- 
ing, the trimming and curbing and the 
leveling down is manifest. 


Conservative Ideals 


We stand for opportunity for the indi- 
vidual. We wish to develop personality not 
suppress it. We shall level up opportunity 
not level down achievement. Every man, 
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woman and child is a member of a com- 
munity, indeed of many communities. In 
the forefront is the family and the home 
and these, it is our object to sustain and 
strengthen. No state, however wise and 
paternal, can take the place of the family 
home. Second, we insist upon the varied 
life of the neighborhood community, the 
town or village where the home is situated. 
We want local affairs to be locally admin- 
istered by men and women who are directly 
elected by their neighbors, who are re- 
sponsible to their fellow citizens and are 


free to mold the community according to 


its own wishes and not according to a de- 
tailed and uniform pattern laid down by 


_ remote authority. Third, we see in Britain, 


as in the U. §., a vast array of voluntary 
organizations for sport, for social activities, 
for mutual protection, catering for every 
class, created voluntarily, controlled demo- 
cratically and providing a means of ex- 
pression for every facet of individual char- 
acter. 


That is what I mean by the many-sided- 
ness of human life. Britain is built on such 
@ complex of communities. It is only in 
such a way that the personality of each one 
of us can find its fullest expression; oppor- 
tunity can be matched to aptitude and 
power dispersed so that the individual may 
fiourish. These things we seek to conserve 
and, in conserving, to improve and to adapt 
to modern changes, 


We thus put the greatest emphasis upon 
things spiritual. It is the soul and mind of 
man which must be the first care, and it is 
sick today. If the spirit of man can grow 
and be brought into full flower, the harvest 
of civilization will be rich indeed and the 
toil worth while. 


There can be dust bowls of the human 
spirit as well as of the land. The human 
spirit must be nourished. It must have its 
roots growing deep. It must be weeded and 
cared for. The dry winds of some superior 
force sweeping indiscriminately over the 
human scene will parch and dry up the 
rich inheritance on which we feed, and 
create an arid desert where flourished a 
community. 


Opportunity 


How then should we tend and nourish 
the plant of human endeavor. What is our 
plan for conservation? In British political 
life, there have been three plans. One says, 
“Leave it all alone.” We say that this will 
allow the jungle to creep back. Another 
says, “Cut down everything that shows its 
head above the others and have everything 
the same size and shape so that the same 
treatment can be applied to everybody.” 
We say that this will give only a partial 
harvest, and all the finest and strongest 
flowers, the best strains and the biggest 
yields will be lost, 
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We say, “Let all the plants start in t 
best possible conditions, let them have 
same opportunity and then let all th 
plants be tended according to their indi- 
yidual needs.” This means that the gov- 
ernment must provide the right conditions 
and it is up to the individual to make the 
best use of them, . 


This was the thought which inspired the 
Education Act of 1944, in which, as the 
Minister responsible, I entirely reshapec 
the system of State education. Not only dic 
it provide for a longer period of schooling 
for all children, it provided a commor 
schooling to the age of 11 and then thre 
parallel channels of equal status and im: 
portance along which each child could pro: 
ceed according to his or her ability. Beyonce 
that we opened the doors of the universi 
ties more widely to all those who migh 
benefit. All children have an equal oppor 
tunity to make the best of their gifts 
whether they be gifts or brain or brawn. 


The Basic Minimum 


In the same way, we seek to equalize op 
portunity by providing a basic minimum o 
material conditions below which nobod 
shall fall. The wartime Coalition govern 
ment provided family allowances for eacl 
child after the first in order to break th 
association between poverty and the size o 
the family. Throughout industry, whereve 
voluntary collective-bargaining machiner 
has not been successful we establish wag 
councils in order to prevent sweated labo! 
The Conservative party for more than 
century his had a great tradition of fac 
tory legislation for the establishment o 
minimum conditions of convenience, safet 
and comfort for the factory employee. 


It is characteristic of Conservative polic 
that it stresses particularly the need for 
basic minimum for the family home. Ou 
aim has never fallen short of providing 
separate and worthy home for every famil 
After 1918, there was a woeful shortage ¢ 
houses which was tackled vigorously h 
Conservative administrations. The numbe 
of houses built each year rose to unprece 
dented levels and the shortage was ovel 
come. At the same time, Conservative gov 
ernments took steps to pull down the slun 
and rehouse the people. For the first tim 
in our history, a minimum standard f 
overcrowding was laid down and hous 
and flats were built to provide homes 1 
meet this deficiency. 


It was in those years, too, that provisic 
was made to enable mothers and childre 
to obtain milk at especially cheap rate 
and since then, and particularly during ti 
war, we have developed the provision | 
school meals on a very large scale. This w: 
remain a feature of our national life. 


A basic minimum must care for the sic 
the old and all those who are cast dov 
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versity. British experience in this field 
xcited the interest and envy of the 
id. Between the two wars a succession 
Yonservative Ministers developed a con- 
utory system of insurance for pensions, 
employment and sickness benefit, and 
medical treatment for the wage-earning 
ulation. This system withstood all the 
\ and stresses of rapidly changing 
omic conditions. 

: ng the war, at a time when our for- 
umes were low, but our faith high, we set 


7 


Ose dark days, the new conception of 
ial security which was hammered out in 
3 essentials by Conservative, Liberal and 


acon of hope to the nation. There has 
mn provided under this new scheme a 
prehensive system of insurance against 
employment, sickness, old age, and in- 
trial accidents for the whole population. 
pre are also the family allowances to 
ich I have referred and a complete sys- 
=m of free medical service by general prac- 
Oners and specialists, in hospitals and 
| home, for all who wish to use it. For 
nose who are still in need when they re- 
tive these benefits, there is an improved 
heme of assistance according to need. 


The Capitalist Economy 


Such schemes cost money. Benefits re- 
ire contributions just as, we believe, all 
thts should be matched by duties. The 
35 must come out of the pockets of the 
mople. There is no outside source and no 
untain of great wealth which can now be 
ed afresh. The pockets of the people 
filled by their own labors. Social secur- 
Vy can, therefore, be paid for only out of 
me growing products of our country. 
"We did not embark on those schemes be- 
e we thought that we were going to 
We in a Socialist Commonwealth. These 
hemes are based now, as they were based 
fore the war, upon the wealth produced 
| @ capitalist economy. We have under- 
iken these plans having faith that the 
hterprise and initiative of the competitive 
em in British industry and trade will 
Mable us to bear the burdens lightly. 
at faith is abundantly justified by the 
It is a capitalist economy which has 
led us to achieve our present stand- 
ds: the houses, the schools, the hospitals, 
© public buildings and the private com- 
rt of which we are justly proud. 
lIt is often said in Great Britain that be- 
veen the two wars our country was in a 
riod of stagnation with high unemploy- 
ent and no advance in the standard of 
ving. The facts are quite different. We 
ere among the four countries with the 
ghest income per head in the world. In 
987, we were four-and-a-half times better 


Zt in income per head than we were a 
i 


a 


century previously. Between 1929 and 1938, 
income per head was growing more rapidly 
than at any time in the previous forty 
years. The capitalist economies in other 
countries have shown similar enormous ad- 
vances in human welfare. But it has yet to 
be shown that any system not based upon 
et pret can make as great a contribu- 
on, 


The capitalist economy is based upon 
private property in ownership and freedom 


. of enterprise in operation. We believe that 


both these aspects have intrinsic merits of 
their own. 


A Property-Owning Democracy 


Conservatives seek to encourage the wide 
diffusion of ownership. Property is power. 
If property is diffused, power is diffused. 
The individual is given added protection. 
If property is centralized in the state, eco- 
nomic and political power is concentrated 
in too few hands. We may pass from de- 
mocracy to oligarchy. We believe, therefore, 
in the value of a property-owning democ- 
racy. We wish to see the increased purchas- 
ing power of the individual directed to the 
acquisition of property, motor cars, house- 
hold equipment, houses and the ownership 
of enterprises. Expansion of wealth and 
diffusion of ownership must go together, 


Freedom of Enterprise 


We encourage freedom of enterprise not 
merely as a means to greater wealth but as 
an aspect,.and an important one, of the de- 
velopment of the individual. Only with 
freedom of enterprise can the technician, 
the engineer or the chemist develop his 
science and give full rise to his ability. 
Only with freedom of enterprise can the 
manager find full scope for his abilities. 
Only with freedom of enterprise does the 
man with an idea get his chance. 


Incentives 


The profit motive is not something to be 
scorned or sneered at. It is not a character- 
istic confined to owners of capital. We find 
it as much and indeed often more in the 
wages demanded as in the dividends paid. 
Profit is the sign of success, the hallmark 
of personal fulfillment in a particular 
sphere. But let us not forget that it is not 
the sole motive in industry and trade. 
There is often a great pride in craftsman- 
ship, an anxiety to shoulder responsibility, 
and the satisfaction of good teamwork. 
These are all powerful motives for the in- 
dividual in leisure and at work. The essen- 
tial feature of industry is that it is com- 
posed of groups of individual men and 
women and not aseries of human automata 
chained to machines. Therefore, industry 
and commerce must provide for the indi- 
vidual as full a satisfaction as do his leisure 
activities, and it is the duty of the govern- 


ment to see that this is provided. The in- 
dividual expects from his work a basic se- 
curity which can be the foundation for ad~ 
venture, fair conditions of employment, 
an opportunity for advancement accord- 
ing to ability, and interest in and a knowl- 
edge of the whole of which he is a part and 
a chance to make his contribution to the 
well-being of the enterprise in which he 
shares, 


A Workers’ Charter 

The Conservative party believes that 
' more could be done in all these directions, 
and in our industrial charter, which was 
published in 1947, we set out our attitude 
to this problem. It breaks new ground in 
the sphere of industrial thought and has 
received support which goes far beyond the 
limits of the party’s membership. 


Security 

We propose a Workers’ Charter which 
establishes a basic minimum of conditions. 
We pledged ourselves to maintain a high 
and stable level of employment by the use 
of financial weapons and by close coopera- 
tion between government and industry in 
the timing of capital investment. For the 
individual employee we propose legislation 
that he shall have the right to a written 
contract of service setting out fully the 
conditions of employment. We recommend 
that length of notice shall vary with length 
of service. 


We have already done much to establish 
fair conditions of employment by assisting 
collective bargaining, by the factory acts 
and other means. All contracts made by 
public authorities include a clause, ap-~ 
proved by Parliament, insisting on the ob- 
servance of fair wages and conditions of 
labor by the contractor. We set out ade- 
quate standards for industrial welfare 
services. 


Opportunities 

We provide, in the Workers’ Charter, for 
comprehensive systems of industrial train- 
ing at all levels for those who can benefit, 
and a clear avenue for promotion by merit 
from the workshop bench to the director’s 
desk. The new entrant will learn his job 
and will also learn all about the product 
which he handles and the enterprise and 
industry of which he is a member. Those 
who show technical ability will be able to 
become fully qualified in their profession. 
The men with administrative ability will be 
able to learn the art of management. 


Status 

In many firms there are already work 
committees and machinery for joint con- 
sultation based on democratic election on 
the workshop floors by which the employees 
can be kept informed of the progress of the 
enterprise and can bring up from their own 
personal knowledge valuable suggestions 
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for improvements. Management reta 
authority but the enterprise is based 
spirit of cooperation. In Great Britat: 
these methods were greatly extended dui 
ing the war and we believe that tk 
should become a permanent and norm 
feature of the industrial scene. In § 
firms employees are able to buy shares 
special terms or to share in the profits, an 
we favor such schemes wherever there is 
general desire for them, , 


These are the main provisions of 
Workers’ Charter. When we are returned 1 
office we shall seek the approval of Parli: 
ment for it. We do not believe that it is 
proper task for government to put i 
fingers deeply into the complexities of tt 
industrial machine or to lay down in gre: 
detail how each firm should conduct i 
affairs. Least of all is such interferens 
desirable in the realm of delicate humg 
relationships. But we do believe that tl 
government has a duty to lay down gel 
eral standards in harmony with the ni 
tion’s wishes, to which industry shou 
conform. Private enterprise must bear r 
sponsibilities to the public. 


We believe that this aim can be achiev 
by competition. We believe in competitic 
by price and competition by service. V 
also believe in competition by example. 
is to example, to the force of opinion a1 
to the power over public contracts that 1 
look for the fulfillment of our code of go 
practical industrial relations, The keyno 
of the Workers’ Charter is that the er 
ployee is entitled to be treated as an inc 
vidual personality with a defined stati 
given certain rights and accepting certa 
responsibilities. 


Contrasts with Nationalization 


One of the main characteristics of i 
dustry in recent decades has been t 
growth of very large firms. The larger t 
unit the more difficult it becomes for t 
individual in it to realize his aspiratioi 
and the more necessary it is to make spec 
provision for this purpose. To change t 
ownership from private to public and so 


» make even larger units, solves none 


these problems and indeed makes th 
more acute by increasing the cumberso: 
process of administration. 


Nor has it been demonstrated that 1 
unification of an industry under puk 
ownership makes it more efficient or € 
ables it to contribute to a greater incre; 
in wealth and welfare. Indeed, our expe 
ence in Great Britain is the exact oppos: 
Since the war, no industry has made 
greater contribution to our sorely neec 
national recovery than has the iron 2 
steel industry. It has embarked upon 
far-reaching program of capital re-equ 
ment which is well advanced. It is expe 
menting boldly with new technical me 


. Even with its existing equipment its 
ut has steadily exceeded estimates, 
ks to the close and willing coopera- 
between men and management. 

already have evidence that the na- 
zed industries do not pay their way. 
ley become enmeshed in the trammels of 
a Overcentralized bureaucracy. Procedure 
| elevated in importance above profit. Hu- 


IS AN old-established and, I think, 
good custom in British politics that we 
zo not in our speeches and writings carry 
srseas the disagreements on current 
golitics which we show plainly in our 
wn country. I have, however, been asked 
-comment upon Mr. Morgan Phillips’ 
ims about the way in which the Socialist 
Overnment in the United Kingdom has 
mducted the affairs of the country dur- 
ng the last three years. I notice that Mr. 
Horgan Phillips is silent about the dis- 
strous fuel crisis of the winter of 1946-47. 
e€ has not mentioned Dr. Dalton’s finan- 
ial policy, which encouraged the inflation 
hich his successor is fighting to curb. 
or, in dealing with unemployment be- 
ween the wars, does he state that the 
ighest figures of all were recorded during 
le Labour Administration of 1929-31. 

‘He rests his claim that the Socialist 
Overnment is carrying out a beneficent 
toc al revolution on two arguments: the 
program of nationalization and the social- 

curity legislation. 

have already commented in my main 
cle upon the contrast in fortunes be- 
ween the privately controlled iron and 
fteel industry and the nationalized in- 
ustries. Mr. Phillips himself admits that 
he organization of the coal industry is 
ar from right. Mr. Shinwell, who was 
esponsible for the legislation, has also 
dmitted that the Socialist party had not 
ought out the many intricate problems 
Mf nationalization, although they had been 
butting forward that policy for forty years. 
foreover, the fact is, as Mr. Phillips does 
not mention, that the coal industry is not 
producing as much as it did under private 
mterprise, although it now has more men 
Md more machinery but a lower output 
man. In 1938, 227 million tons were 
Mroduced, but in 1947 the production was 
pnly 199.7 tons (imcluding opencast coal). 
foal, we may also note, has made a 
legligible contribution, to only a fraction 
Mf its prewar value, to the enormous in- 
ease in the export trade to which Mr. 
Phillips rightly pays tribute and which is 
wholly the achievement of private enter- 
prise, 

‘If we turn to agriculture and social- 
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manity is at a discount. In lesser degree we 

see the same misdirection where the de-— 
tailed commercial operations of industry 

are under the direction of the State. Only — 
when the natural incentives are restored 
can we confidently look forward to the 
day when we can stand once again without 
the aid of our friends and realize the ideals 
and objectives which I have described, 


Mr.. Butler Replies to Mr. Phillips 


security legislation, we find Mr. Phillips 
makes two untenable claims: that only 
the Socialist party promised these schemes 
and that very little had been done before, 

He does not mention that the guaranteed 
prices for farm products were started hbe- 
fore the war by predominantly Conserva- 
tive governments and were made general 
with the intention of establishing a post- 
war scheme by the Conservative Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. R. S. Hudson, in the 
Coalition government; nor does he men- 
tion that agricultural production has been 
allowed to decline since 1945. He does not 
state that the steps which the present 
government has taken to implement the 
Education Act, for which I as Minister 
was responsible, were laid down when the 
Act was passed. His claim that ‘‘the educa- 
tion of our people is recognized as a vital 
cornerstone in the life of a democratic 
nation” was implicit in the Act itself when 
it was passed. The recreational facilities, 
such as playing fields and swimming pools, 
which he mentions are provided under a 
prewar act passed by a Conservative gov- 
ernment. 

I was a member of the Coalition govern- 
ment and held Cabinet rank. I know how 
the social-security schemes were shaped. 
As I said in my first article, the details 
were worked out by Ministers of all parties 
working side by side. When the Socialist 
government took office, the Family Allow- 
ances Act was on the statute book, the 
bills for industrial injuries and national 
insurance were already in draft so that 
the new government could introduce them 
in the first months of office. Discussions on 
the details of the Health Service were 
already well advanced. Moreover, all these 
measures were in the program of the 
Conservative party at the 1945 election as 
prominently as they were in the Socialist 
program. There was no division between 
the parties on the broad principles of these 
schemes, and they have been passed 
through Parliament with the general sup- 
port of the Conservative party. 

Mr. Phillips decries all previous efforts 
to provide insurance and health schemes. 
He suggests that these schemes are grudg- 
ingly provided by Liberal and Conservative 
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governments under pressure from the So- 
cialist opposition. It is quite wrong to 
suggest, as Mr. Phillips does, that all that 
is good when passed by a Socialist majority 
is the work of the Socialist government, 
but all that is good when passed by a Con- 
servative majority is the work of the So- 
cialist opposition. Nobody who looks at the 
record of the Conservative party in com- 
parable fields, such as factory legislation, 


Mr. Phillips Replies to Mr. Butler x 


“When the Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be. 


' ' \ bis a 
slum clearance or child welfare, to menti 
a few, need doubt our sincerity and e 
ness for social welfare. 

Until the outbreak of war, the t 
unions, who provide the bulk of the s 
port of the Socialist party, were oppo 
to family allowances. Indeed, I would 
further and say that socialism as such 
made no original contribution to thougl 
on this side of our national life. 


When the Devil was well, the Devil a saint was he.’’ 


AM REMINDED of this old tag when 

reading Mr. R. A. Butler’s cleverly 
argued case for Britain’s Conservative 
party. It all sounds most attractive, this 
finely phrased Tory New Deal for a Brave 
New Britain. The trouble with it all, as 
seen by millions of British people who 
lived through the years between the wars 
when the Tories ruled, is that it wasn’t 
at all like that at the time. 


It is no good uttering bromides like 
“the government must provide the right 
conditions” for people and industry to 
flourish, when the dismal record of Con- 
servative governments in this respect is so 
fresh in the British people’s memory. Let 
us inject some reality into the discussion 
by comparing the Conservatives’ prewar 
achievements with their postwar promises. 


In prewar Britain (and remember that 
the Tories held complete power, except for 
two short intervals, in the years between 
World War I and World War II) we had 
mass unemployment; distressed areas, those 
districts where the wheels of industry were 
silent and where men, women and children 
had sunk to new levels of misery and 
despair; a rapidly declining agriculture, 
with workers leaving the land in record 
numbers; and great social inequalities. 


In Tory Britain we had never less than 
a million unemployed and for long periods 
the figure was between two and three 
million. I can remember so well the misery 
of those workless days in my own district 
of South Wales, where at the peak period 
more than half of the working population 
were out of work. I’m afraid the fine Tory 
phrases of today ring very hollowly in the 
ears of millions of Britain’s working people, 
who see how, under the Labour govern- 
ment, unemployment is practically non- 
existent, and certainly lower than it has 
been before in peacetime. 


Consider also the social services. Here 
again the Conservatives are lavish with 
their promises, and Mr. Butler talks about 
the need for a basic minimum. But we 
know only too well that the social services 
which Labour has built up would be 


gravely threatened if the Tories were r¢ 
turned to power. The Labour governmer 
has introduced a social-security schenm 
which is perhaps the most comprehensit 
in the world. But Sir John Anderson, wk 
speaks for the Tories on financial affair 
told the House of Commons that Labot 
“acted too hastily” in introducing fami 
allowances, increasing the old-age per 


- sions, and putting into effect the nationa 


insurance scheme, the Health Service, ar 
educational reforms. 


Sir John’s attitude, which belies tl 
pretty phrases of Mr. Butler, is certain 
all of a piece with what the Tories d 
after World War I. Then the Conservativ 
dominated government slashed the soci 
services mercilessly, and it was not unt 
a majority Labour government was r 
turned that they were brought up to 
satisfactory level. Can you wonder, the 
that when the Tories pose as the chan 
pions of the social services, so many Briti: 
people are inclined to be a little skeptica 


Then education. It is perfectly true th 
it was Mr. Butler himself, as a member 
the wartime Coalition government, wl 
introduced the 1944 Education Act. TI 
is a measure of far-reaching important 
and Mr. Butler himself has admitt 
what a great part his Socialist colleag 
and present Home Secretary, Mr. Chut 
Ede, played in piloting this bill throu 
the House of Commons. 


We cannot help remembering, also, th 
& very enlightened education act—t 
Fisher Act—was scrapped by the Tori 
after World War I. Maybe history does! 
repeat itself quite so exactly, but aga 
you cannot blame the British people if th 
do not quite see the Tories as the arde 
champions of educational reform. Anyhc 
the Labour government has put the 1s 
Education Act fully into effect, even 
the extent of increasing the school-leavi 
age in the face of many protests from c 
Conservative friends. 


The Labour government, too, has doub! 
the number of state scholarships whi 
enable poor children to get to the w 


vst ties, and all ana we have put into 
a@ system which will give real educa- 
o al opportunity to all children. 
Mhe Tory record, too, on agriculture is 
sorry one. When the Conservatives were 
) power, hundreds of thousands of farm- 
and farm workers left the land; some 
; million acres of arable land were lost 
tivation; and thousands of our farms 
ned into a derelict condition. Today, 
ch Labour in power, a great transforma- 
m has occurred. Farm workers’ wages 
ve gone up from 35s. a week to £4 10s., 
fi farmers are given fair returns and a 
aranteed market for their produce. Even 
mservative-minded farmers will admit 
at the Labour government has done more 
* agriculture in three years than Con- 
yative governments did in thirty. 


Sritain’s postwar housing record is the 
¢ in Europe and we are building houses 
8 far faster rate than was achieved by 
= Conservatives in the three years after 
orld War I. Already we have provided 
D, 000 new homes, which was the war- 
Ine Coalition government’s own target. 
vs shows that we have built houses at 
ate many times faster than was achieved 
the three years after World War I. 


Labour Britain, too, is doing well in the 
m of production. Already we have 
hed up output to ten percent above the 
awar level—a figure which has not been 
ched by any other European country 
ich fought in the war—while exports 
he have soared to the remarkable figure 
nearly 50 percent above the prewar level. 
bhink these figures conclusively prove 
at the Labour government is doing a 
fod production job and that the idea 
t British industry is “paralyzed” or 
dden with bureaucracy” is a figment of 
He Tory imagination. 

=I moet, we do agree that our produc- 
m must go higher still and that’s why 
ze s Labour government is pushing ahead 
ks 


h its policy of nationalization. In pre- 
days, Britain’s capitalists allowed large 
tors of industry to become technically 
cient and out-of-date, and output fell 
Armingly. A typical instance of this was 
coal industry, and when Labour took 
in 1945 there was no alternative to 
tionalization. The Reid Report, which 
mS prepared by nonparty technical ex- 
its, showed this conclusively. Since the 


state took over the mines, output has gone 
up steadily and it will go up still further 
when we have got all the mechanical 
equipment and additional manpower we 
need. Already, new recruits are going into 
the mines at an encouraging rate. The 
Tories themselves have admitted that na- 
tionalization was the only answer by stat- 
ing they would not denationalize the 
eae if they won the next general elec- 
on. 


The iron and steel industry needs much 
re-equipping and overhauling before it 
can compete on level terms with the rest 
of the world. This implies considerable 
assistance from the government. It is true 
that in recent years steel output has gone 
up, and that our steel workers have done 
wonders with inefficient equipment, but 
our production still lags badly behind that 
of the U. S. steel industry. In prewar days 
our steel industry was literally a cartel 
in private hands. This obviously has dan- 
gerous possibilities for any nation. For 
these compelling reasons the government 
is determined that the industry should be 
placed under a form of public ownership, 


Let me quote one final tribute to show 
that the Labour government has done and 
is doing a good job for the British people. 
Your own U. S. Department of Labor, in a 
recent report, stated that not only had the 
economic position of the British wage 
earner been substantially improved since 
the end of the war, but that also he is a 
great deal better off than before the war. 
In stating this the Department of Labor 
pointed to “the virtual disappearance of 
unemployment, more equitable distribution 
of supplies,” and the “better health” of the 
people as a whole. I think a report like that 
sounds more convincing to British workers 
than flowery Tory phrases about a ‘“Work- 
ers’ Charter.” 


Yes, we are carrying through, quietly and 
without much fuss, a real social revolution 
in present-day Britain. “Fair Shares” has 
become more than a slogan—it is a living 
reality to millions of people who certainly 
did not get their rightful share of the good 
things of life in prewar Britain. 


Above all, we have effected these great 
social changes without impinging on one 
single civil liberty. Britain today is a free 
nation and we Socialists cherish that free- 
dom. We shall go on doing so, 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Bi aes sth a, 


a THE INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE U.S.S.R. 
. EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
* Washington, D. C. 

a 


Dear Mr. Golenpaul: 


I am enclosing a copy of an article prepared for your use, as you 
requested, by the Soviet Information Bureau in Moscow, which as you 
know is an official agency of the Soviet Government. I send it with 
es the understanding that, since it is officially prepared, it will be used 
without changes, deletions, or additions, and that the Soviet Information 
Bureau will be mentioned as its source. 


I regret that if is impossible for us to furnish you with the statistical 
material which you mentioned, since we have no research department 
and are not equipped to prepare this sort of material. You may be able 
to obtain such material, however, from the American-Russian Institute, 
58 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Sincerely, Valentin A. Sorokin 
October 20, 1948 Second Secretary, Soviet Embassy 


HE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST U.S.S.R. also possesses immense deposi 

REPUBLICS (U.S.S.R.) is the first of other useful minerals. Many of the 
socialist state of workers and peasants in were brought to light, surveyed and place 
the world. For its territory the U.S.S.R. is at the service of man only in Soviet time 
the biggest country in the world: it occu- The Union of Soviet Socialist Republi 
pies 22,270,600 square kilometers, or one- was formed on the initiative and under f 
sixth of the globe’s land surface. It had a direct leadership of V. L Lenin and aus 
population of 193,000,000 in 1940. Moscow = Gi aii, P on 
is the capital of the U.S.S.R. 7 


The U.S.S.R. is located in Eastern Europe As a result of the victory of the Gre 
and North and Central Asia, Its territory October Socialist Revolution in 1917 se 
extends from the Carpathian Mountains eral Soviet Republics were formed on # 
and Gdansk Bay in the west to Cape Dezh- ‘€!Titory of the former Russian empi 
nev and the Bering Strait in the Pacific 4 they entered into a military politic 
Ocean in the east, and from the Arctic union to fight foreign intervention and i 
Ocean in the north to the towering peaks ternal counter-revolution. After the end 
of the Pamirs and the Mongolian plains in ‘he Civil War the need arose to pool t 

the south. The northernmost point of the ©#orts of all the peoples of Russia to bul 

‘ U.S.S.R. is Rudolf Island—81° 51’ N. Lat— %0Clalism in accordance with a single ple 
and the southernmost point is the town of © @dvance economically and culturally t 
Kushka—35° 08’ N. Lat. The shortest dis- Da@tionalities lagging behind and 
tance from west to east is more than 10,000 ‘Strengthen the defensive capacity of t 
kilometers and from north to south, over S0Viet Republics. On December 30, 19: 
4,500 kilometers. the Soviet Republics united into a Fede! 

The Soviet country possesses immense ee Union of Soviet Socialist E 
natural wealth. It holds first place in the ; 
world for its forests, chernozem (black soil) The U.S.S.R. was formed on the basis 
lands and water-power resources. The ® Voluntary union of equal states, each 
waters of the U.S.S.R. abound in fish, the Which preserves the right to free secessi 
northern seas in marine animals, and the ‘170m the Soviet Union. 
forests in furs. The U.S.S.R. occupies first The Republics forming the U.S.S.R. 
place in the world for its resources of 1922 were the RUSSIAN SOVIET FEDER 
petroleum, iron ore (including quartzites), TIVE SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (R.S.F.S.B 
manganese ore, zinc, lead and peat. Its the UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST R 
reserves of coal are the second largest in PUBLIC (Ukrainian S.S.R.), the BYEL 
the world and the biggest in Europe. The RUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBI 
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orussian S.S.R.), the TRANSCAUCA- 
SOVIET FEDERATIVE SOCIALIST 
BLIC (T.S.F.S.R.), which at that time 
ted of three Republics—Azerbaijan, 
enia and Georgia. 


n the autumn of 1924 the UZBEK and 
REMENIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
BLICS were formed on the territory of 
fkestan Region, which was then part of 
2 1 R.S.F.S.R., and the new republics joined 
8 U.S.S.R. as full-fledged Union Repub- 
5. In 1929 the TAJIK AUTONOMOUS 
VIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC was re- 
bstituted into a Union Republic, and in 
36 the KAZAKH and KIRGHIZ AUTON- 
LOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
transformed into Union Republics. 
| Transcaucasian Federation was abol- 
in the same year and AZERBAIJAN, 
ME! and GEORGIA acquired the 
tus of Union Republics. 


i 
t 
the spring of 1940 the KARELIAN 
' 


a 


'ONOMOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
BLIC was transformed into the 
RELO-FINNISH SOVIET SOCIALIST 
: PUBLIC and in the autumn of the same 
war the MOLDAVIAN AUTONOMOUS 
VIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC was re- 
OE ituted into a Union Republic. 


Tn July, 1940, the U.S.S.R. was joined by 
‘ee Baltic Soviet Republics—LITHUANIA, 
VIA and ESTONIA. 


it present the U.S.S.R. consists of 16 
ual Soviet Socialist Republics. 


, 4 
fhe Soviet Union is a state of a new type 
were genuine democracy has been effected. 
he Constitution of the U.S.S.R., called the 
lin Constitution in honor of its author, 
} legislatively consolidated the achieve- 
ts of the Soviet people gained in the 


le to build a communist society. 


power in the U.S.S.R. belongs to the 
ng people of town and country as 
[resented by the Soviets of Working 
ople’s Deputies. The Soviets are truly 
emocratic elective organizations consisting 
| representatives of all the working people. 
Hl Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, 
ginning from the rural Soviet and ending 
fth the Supreme Soviet of the USS.R., 
: $ elected on the basis of universal, direct 
Md equal suffrage by secret ballot, 
rough the Soviets of Working People’s 
Duties, the entire Soviet people are 
awn into the administration of their 
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ength from the inviolable alliance of the 
orkers, the peasants and the Soviet intel- 
pentsia, from the great friendship of the 
Viet peoples, and from the moral and 
blitical unity of the Soviet people attained 
ider the leadership of the Communist 
brty of the Soviet Union. 


The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. 
the socialist system of economy and 


socialist ownership of the instruments and 
means of production. This economic foun- 
dation has been firmly established as a re- 
sult of the liquidation of the capitalist 
system of economy, the abolition of private 
ownership of the instruments and means of 
production and the elimination of the ex- 
ploitation of man by man. 


Socialist property in the U.S.S.R. exists 


in two forms: state property belonging to. 


the whole people, and cooperative and col- 
lective farm property, i.e., the property of 
collective farms and cooperative societies. 
In conformity with this there are two 
types of socialist production enterprises— 
state, and cooperative collective farm enter- 
prises. The latter have arisen as a result 
of unions of small producers (peasants, 
handicraftsmen) formed voluntarily and 
with the assistance and support of the 
State. 


The land, its mineral wealth, waters, for- 
ests, mills, factories, mines, rail, water and 
air transport, banks, communications, 
large state-organized agricultural enter- 
prises (state farms, machine and tractor 
stations, etc.), as well as municipal enter- 
prises and the bulk of dwelling houses in 
the cities and industrial localities are state 
property, i.e., belong to the whole people. 


The common enterprises of the collective 
farms and cooperative organizations, their 
output, as well as their common buildings 
constitute the common, socialist property 
of the collective farms and cooperative or- 
ganizations. Each household in a collective 
farm, in accordance with the rules of the 
agricultural cooperative, in addition to its 
basic income from the common, collective 
farm enterprise, has for its personal use a 
small plot of household land and, as its 
personal property, a subsidiary husbandry 
on the plot, a dwelling house, livestock, 
poultry and minor agricultural implements. 


The land occupied by the collective farms 
is secured to them for their use free of 
charge and for an unlimited time, ie., in 
perpetuity. 

In the U.S.S.R., alongside the socialist 
system of economy, which is the predomi- 
nant form of economy in the country, the 
law permits the small private economy of 
individual peasants and handicraftsmen 
based on their own labor and precluding 
the exploitation of the labor of others. 


Soviet law protects the personal property 
rights of citizens in their incomes and sav- 
ings from work, in their dwelling houses 
and subsidiary home enterprises, in articles 
of domestic economy and use, and articles 
of personal use and convenience, as well as 
the right of citizens to inherit personal 
property. 

The economic life of the U.S.S.R. is 
determined and directed by the state 
national-economic plan. The entire na- 
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tional economy is conducted with the aim 
of increasing the public wealth, of steadily 
raising the material and cultural standards 
of the working people, of consolidating the 
independence of the U.S.S.R. and of 
strengthening its defensive capacity. 


In Soviet times the U.S.S.R. has been 
transformed from an agrarian land with a 
poorly developed industry into a mighty 
industrial country. The backbone of mod- 
ern industry, the iron and steel industry, 
has been built up anew. The country has 
established its own tractor, automobile, 
machine tool, chemical, aircraft and other 
branches of industry which it did not have 
before. The output of large-scale industry 
grew from 11,000 million rubles in 1913 to 
129,500 million rubles in 1940. 


The industrialization of the country was 
the result of the successful fulfilment of 
the Stalin Five-Year Plans for the coun- 
try’s economic development. During the 
prewar Five-Year Plan periods, capital in- 
vestments in the national economy 
mounted from 3,700 million rubles in 1928 
to nearly 43,000 million rubles in 1940. In- 
dustrial output rose steadily throughout 
those years. The gross output of all in- 
dustry increased from 21,400 million rubles 
in 1928 to 138,500 million rubles in 1940, 
i.e, more than 6.5 times, with the output 
of the means of production rising ten times 
over. At the same time, the production of 
consumer goods registered an increase of 
more than four times, from 12,900 million 
rubles in 1928 to 53,700 million rubles in 
1940. 


New railway lines were built on a ter- 
ritory of the U.S.S.R. which facilitated the 
rapid economic and cultural advancement 
of the formerly backward areas and a rise 
in the living standards of the peoples in- 
habiting them. Freight carriage on the rail- 
ways increased from 93,000 million ton- 
kilometers in 1928 to 415,000 million ton- 
kilometers in 1940, i.e., nearly four and a 
half times. 


In pre-Soviet times, industry was con- 


_centrated mainly in three to four industrial 


areas. During the Soviet years, and particu- 
larly in the course of the Five-Year Plans, 
new industrial centers came into being. 
The coal and metal producing area of the 
Donbas was supplemented by a second coal 
and iron and steel center in the East—the 
Urals and Kuznetsk—which combines the 
coal of the Kuznetsk (West Siberia) fields 
and the iron ores of the Urals. The biggest 
metal works of this center, the Magnito- 
gorsk iron and steel mills in the Urals and 
the Stalin iron and steel mills in Kuznetsk, 
are together producing more metal than all 
of tsarist Russia. 


New coal fields have been found and 
their exploitation launched in Soviet times, 
such as Karaganda in Kazakhstan, Piechora 
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in the Far North, Bureya and Kiy 
Raichikhin in the Far East. It is only 
Soviet state that is making full use of #1 
advantages offered by the country’s : 

wealth, both as regards its distribution 
different areas and its big variety. 


In oil production the extension of 1 
old areas in the Caucasus is accompani 
also by the discovery and exploitation 
new deposits in the districts of the Vol 
and the Urals (known as the Second Baku 
in the Georgian Republic, Daghestan, 
Far East, Uzbekistan and in the Ukrair 
The total oil resources brought to light | 
efforts of Soviet geologists are today mal 
times greater than in 1913. 


The list of nonferrous metals plants 1 
cated formerly only in the Urals has ber 
extended by many new works in Kazak 
stan, Siberia and the North. The textile i 
dustry, formerly concentrated only in & 
central regions, has been widely develop 
in the main cotton-growing areas of Ce 
tral Asia, as well as in Transcaucasia al 
Siberia. Many food factories have be 
built in the main raw materials areas. 


The Soviet Union is the only country 
the world with a collective farming syste 
Instead of a vast number of individu 
small peasant households with their prin 
tive implements which were dominated 
landlords and rich peasants, the U.S.S. 
has today large-scale agriculture in t 
shape of collective farms, state farms a 
machine and tractor stations employi 
modern machinery and scientific cultiy 
tion methods. Soviet agriculture had, 
1940, 683,000 tractors (in terms of 15 1 
units), 197,000 combine harvesters a 
large quantities of other agricultural m 
chinery. During the prewar Stalin Fi) 
Year Plans, the gross production of ag 
culture increased from 15,000 million rub 
in 1928 to 23,000 million rubles in 19 
while the harvest of grain rose from 4, 
million poods to 7,300 million poods : 
spectively. There was a big increase 
herds of livestock on the collective far 
and state farms. 


As a result of all these changes effec! 
in Soviet times a new socialist econo 
has been developed which knows no cri 
and unemployment and which provi 
members of Soviet society all opportunit 
for a prosperous and cultured life. 


Soviet society consists of two frien 
classes—workers and peasants—as well 
the intelligentsia. 


The U.S.S.R. is a multinational socia 
state founded on fraternal cooperation < 
equality of all the peoples inhabiting 
Living in the Soviet Union are some si 
peoples and nationalities. Russians cc 
prise more than half of the entire popu 
tion. Next come the Ukranians (appre 
mately one-fifth of the total populatic 


; " 

! by Byelorussians, Tatars, Uzbeks, 
, ans, Armenians, Kazakhs, Azerbai- 
: , Kirghiz, Chuvashes, Bashkirs, 
thuanians, Turkmens, Estonians, Tajiks, 
, ans, Letts, Moldavians, Jews, etc. 


the problem of equality and fraternal 


i 


operation of nations within a single Fed- 
al state has been fully solved in the 
S.S.R. All citizens of the U.S.S.R., irre- 


i. ive of nationality or race, are equal. 
r 


; 
' 


direct or indirect restriction of the 
tht of, or conversely, the establishment 
Ig ny direct or indirect privileges for 
“izens, on account of their race or na- 
bnality, as well as any advocacy of racial 
' national exclusiveness or hatred and 
ntempt, is punishable by law. 


eThe structure of the multinational so- 
alist state reflects the great concern the 
et state and the Communist party dis- 
Ray for the interests of each nationality of 
6 U.S.S.R., which is expressed in the 
n-Stalin national policy and genuine 
istent democracy. It was the applica- 
of the Lenin-Stalin national policy 
d Soviet democracy and the fraternal 
Ip of the great Russian people, that have 
abled the formerly oppressed people to 
iild up their statehood in a very short 
Pa e of time, establish a first-class in- 
istry, develop agriculture and advance 
ir culture, national in form and socialist 


The great gains of the Soviet people are 
Mbodied in the rights which are recorded 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 


)The Soviet Union is the first country in 
ie world to accord all its citizens the right 
work, i.e., the right to guaranteed em- 
ment and payment for work in accord- 
with its quantity and quality. The 
wht to work is ensured by the socialist 
Kganization of the national economy, the 
feady growth of the productive forces of 
et society, the elimination of the pos- 
ity of economic crises and the aboli- 
of unemployment. 


tizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to 
3+ and leisure. This right is ensured by 
€ establishment of an eight-hour day for 
ry and office workers and a reduced 
day, ranging from seven to four hours, 
‘the more arduous trades, and annual 
d vacations and the provision of a wide 


e Constitution gives Soviet citizens 
de right to material security in old age 
nd also in case of sickness or disability. 
his right is ensured by the extensive de- 
elopment of social insurance of factory 
md office workers at the expense of the 
tate, free medical aid and the provision of 
‘wide network of health resorts for the use 

the working people. 


e U.S.S.R. accords all citizens the right 
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to education. This right is guaranteed by 
universal and compulsory elementary edu- 
cation, by the system of state stipends in 
higher educational establishments, by in- 
struction in school being conducted in the 
native language and by the organization of 
free vocational, technical and agronomical 
training for the working people in factories, 
state farms and machine and tractor sta- 
tions. In vocational, railway and industrial 
training schools, in Suvorov military 
schools and a number of other institutions, 
the Soviet state assumes not only all ex- 
penses of tuition but also provides full 
maintenance of the students. 


Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded 
equal rights with men in all spheres of 
economic, government, cultural, political 
and other public activity. The possibility 
of exercising these rights is ensured by 
women’s being accorded an equal right 
with men to work, payment for work, rest 
and leisure, social insurance and educa- 
tion, and by state protection of the inter- 
ests of mother and child, state aid to 
mothers of large families and unmarried 
mothers, maternity leave with full pay and 
the provision of a wide network of ma- 
ternity homes, nurseries and kindergartens, 


In order to ensure the citizens freedom 
of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. 
is separated from the state and the school 
from the church. Freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of antireligious prop- 
aganda is recognized for all citizens. 


The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. guar- 
antees citizens political freedoms: freedom 
of speech; freedom of the press; freedom of 
assembly, including the holding of mass 
meetings; freedom of street processions 
and demonstrations. These rights are en- 
sured by placing at the disposal of the 
working people and their organizations 
printing presses, stocks of paper, public 
buildings, communications facilities and 
other material requisites for the exercise 
of these rights. 


In conformity with the interests of the 
working people and in order to develop the 
organizational initiative and political ac- 
tivity of the masses of the people, citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed the right to 
unite in public organizations, trade unions, 
cooperative societies, youth organizations, 
sport and defense organizations, cultural, 
technical and scientific societies. The most 
active and politically conscious citizens in 
the ranks of the working class and other 
sections of the working people unite in the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks), which is the vanguard of the 
working people in their struggle to 
strengthen and develop the socialist system 
and is the leading core of all organizations 
of the working people, both public and 
state. 


The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. guar- 


- antees all citizens the inviolability of the 


person and the law protects the inviola- 
bility of citizens’ homes and the privacy of 
correspondence. 


The treacherous attack on the Soviet 
Union by Hitler Germany in 1941 inter- 
rupted the peaceful constructive endeav- 
ors of the country of socialism. The Soviet 
people, led by Joseph Stalin, rose to defend 
their socialist homeland. 


In a short space of time the national 
economy of the U.S.S.R. was geared to war. 
Despite the huge losses, the difficult condi- 
tions of wartime and the occupation of a 
substantial territory by the enemy, the 
economy of the U.S.S.R. developed success- 
fully in wartime. The industrial facilities 
in the interior of the country were: swiftly 
expanded and developed in wartime, thanks 
to the large-scale modern industry built up 
in the Stalin Five-Year Plans, as well as 
the rapid re-establishment of a large num- 
ber of factories and mills moved to the East 
from the zone of hostilities and new con- 
struction effected in wartime. During the 
first half of 1945, industrial output in the 
Eastern regions of the U.S.S.R. was double 
that of the first half of 1941, with the pro- 
duction of war industry increasing 5.6 
times. 


Under the leadership of Generalissimo 
Stalin the Soviet Army smashed fascist 
Germany. 


The victory scored by the Soviet Union 
in the Great Patriotic War demonstrated to 
the entire world the might and invincible 
strength of the first state of workers and 
peasants in the world. The Soviet social 
system, the Soviet state order have with- 
stood all the trials and proved their vitality 
by emerging victorious in this, the bitterest 
and hardest of all wars. 


The schemes of the Hitlerites failed, 
schemes based on the expectation that they 
would succeed in setting up discord among 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, in fanning 
national enmity among them and in this 
way facilitating the defeat of the U.S.S.R. 
The friendship of the Soviet peoples has 
grown stronger during the war years and 
the Soviet multinational Soviet state has 
emerged from the war not weaker but 
mightier than ever. 


After the victorious termination of the 
Patriotic War the Soviet people have once 
again resumed their peaceful socialist up- 
building. The German fascist invaders in- 
flicted immense damage to the national 
economy of the country. The invaders de- 
stroyed in full or in part 1,710 towns and 
more than 70,000 villages, leaving 25 mil- 
lion people without shelter. The Hitlerites 
destroyed 32,000 industrial establishments 
and 65,000 kilometers of railway lines, 
ruined and looted 98,000 collective farms, 


nearly 2,000 state farms and abou 
machine and tractor stations. The 
damage inflicted by the German inve 
and occupation of the Soviet Union is es 
mated at 128,000 million dollars. a 


Having successfully started restorati 
while the war was still on, the U.S.S.R. 
continuing to rebuild its national econ: 
and develop it further in the S 
period. As before the war and in wart 
the country’s economic development is p 
ceeding in accordance with a single socie 
ist plan. 


The postwar Stalin Five-Year Plan ¢é 
visages the complete rehabilitation of © 
war-torn areas, the regaining of the prew 
level in industry and agriculture and - 
exceeding of it by a substantial margin. 
conformity with this aim, centraliz 
capital investments for the recovery al 
further development of the national eco: 
omy have been fixed at 250,300 millic 
rubles; the value of restored and new 
built enterprises, which will be commi 
sioned in the Five-Year period, is to | 
234,000 million rubles. 


The current Five-Year Plan provides f 
priority restoration and development 
heavy industry and railway transport, t] 
advance of agriculture and of the indu 
tries producing consumer goods in order 
raise the living standards of the peor 
and assure the country an abundance 
the main consumer goods. It likewise e 
visages further technical progress in : 
branches of the national economy. 


The Soviet people, many millions stror 
led by the party of Lenin and Stalin, a 
working with great enthusiasm on the a 
complishment of the postwar Five-Ye 
Plan. Socialist competition for the col 
pletion of the Five-Year Plan in four yez 
has spread to every factory and mill, mi 
and oil field, collective farm and state far 


The devoted efforts of the Soviet peo] 
are bearing tangible fruit. New factori 
mines and power stations have ris 
throughout the country. Thousands of e 
terprises have been rebuilt in the war-te 
areas. As a rule the restored enterpri 
have greater capacities and are technica 
on a higher level than before the w 
Among the revived enterprises are t 
famed Dneiper Hydroelectric Station, t 
mammoth iron and steel mills of the Sou 
hundreds of Donbas mines, the Zuyey 
steam power station, the Rostoy Agric 
tural Machinery Works, the Zaporozk 
Combine Harvester Factory and hundr 
of others. The world’s biggest gas pipel: 
from Saratov to Moscow was comple’ 
after the war. 


Industrial output is increasing fr 
month to month. As early as October, 19 
the gross monthly output of large-sc 
industry reached the average monthly o 


Py c . 
or 1940, Thus in 1947 the U.S.S.R. re- 
ed the prewar level of industrial pro- 
on. Output of the entire Soviet indus- 
ee 22 percent in 1947, as compared 


he rate of increase in industrial output 
been mounting steadily. The program 

industrial production in the first half 

. the current year was exceeded by five 

cent. In the second quarter the excess 
nounts to six percent. 


he gross output of all industry during 
second quarter of the current year 
24 percent greater than for the cor- 
onding period of 1947. Large quantities 
commodities were produced over and 
ove plan, among them ferrous and non- 
ous metals, steam coals, petroleum 
‘pro ducts, machinery and equipment, min- 

ral fertilizers, dyes, lumber and building 
erials, paper, fabrics, rubber footwear, 
ltter and vegetable oils, etc. The plan for 
"red uction in production costs was also ex- 
mceeded. The saving resulting from the re- 
duction of production costs amounted to 
1,000 million rubles in the first half of 1948. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
truction, The volume of all capital 
construction in the first half of the current 
year was 26 percent greater than for the 
me months of 1947. Centralized capital 
investments made in the formerly occupied 
eas both for restoration and new con- 
ction amounted to 7,700 million rubles. 
ing this period 1,300,000 square meters 
living floor space in towns and 63,000 
homes in rural localities were built or 
ored. Industrial output in these areas 
creased by 41 percent as compared with 
year, with pig iron registering a gain 
89 percent, steel 51 percent, rolled metal 
percent. 
"The output of coal in the Donbas rose 
Wy 20 percent. 
Freight carriage by rail, river and marine 
nsport is increasing from month to 
month. During the second quarter of 1948 
he daily carloadings on the railways were 
percent higher than for the correspond- 
if months of last year; river shipping 
acreased by 27 percent and the merchant 
ine by 12 percent. 


"The total number of workers and other 
mployees increased by more than 2,200,000 
1 the second quarter of 1948 as compared 
th the same period of last year. 
‘Especially notable progress has been 
made by agriculture. The total grain crop 
1947 was 58 percent above that of 1946; 


cotton increased by 21 percent, potatoes 
by 80 percent, sunflower seed by 79 per- 


cent and sugar beets by 190 percent. The _ 


advance of agriculture is continuing in the 
current year, the third year of the postwar 
Five-Year Plan. According to preliminary 
data the total sown area in 1948 is more 
than 11 million hectares above that of last 


year, including an increase of 5,500,000 — 


hectares under spring wheat. 


As a result of the successful realization 
of the Stalin postwar Five-Year Plan, the 
well-being of the people has been steadily 
improving. At the end of 1947 the Soviet 
state effected a monetary reform, abolished 
rationing for foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods, reduced prices on certain goods and 
effected a monetary reform which increased 
the purchasing power of the Soviet ruble. 


Tremendous successes have been scored 
in the domain of culture. The Soviet edu- 
cational system is the most democratic in 
the world—it is accessible to the people 
and serves their interests. In the past 
school year more than 30,000,000 pupils 
attended the country’s 200,000 general edu- 
cational schools. Universal elementary edu- 
cation has been realized in the Soviet 
Union, with tuition being given in the lan- 
guages of the different Soviet nationalities. 
In towns and industrial settlements, uni= 
versal compulsory education extends not 
only to elementary but also to junior sec- 
ondary (seven-grade) schools. 


Together with general educational 
schools, the U.S.S.R. has also a wide chain 
of vocational establishments, trade, rail- 
way and industrial training schools, which 
prepare skilled workers for the different 
industries and transport. Thousands of 
secondary technical schools which accept 
young men and women who have acquired 
a@ seven-year education train personnel for 
industry, agriculture, trade, etc. 


The 800 higher educational establish- 
ments of the Soviet Union had a total 
student body of 700,000 in the 1947-48 
academic year, or more than all the coun- 
tries of Europe taken together. 


Soviet science, the most progressive 
science in the world, is successfully devel- 
oping in the U.S.S.R. Literature, the fine 
arts and music have attained an exceed- 
ingly high level of development in the 
Soviet Union. Stalin Prizes are being 
awarded annually for outstanding scientific 
works, inventions, new production methods, 
the finest works of writers, composers, 
artists and the best theatrical productions 
and films, 


th 


OUTH AMERICA is a land in which the 
labels capitalism, socialism and fascism 
do not fit neatly. Any one of the Latin- 
American countries is likely to show some 
characteristics of all three systems. A con- 
servative government is likely to own in- 
dustries which, in a true capitalist state, 
would be run by private enterprise. On the 
other hand, a left-wing political party is 
likely to put more emphasis on private 
enterprise than on state socialism. 


European ideologies have made compara- 
tively little impression on South America. 
The Latins have problems of their own, 
and have developed political programs to 
match. Following are some of the basic 
problems that have shaped their course: 


1. By and large, South America has a 
“semi-colonial” economy. It is rich in 
natural resources, such as oil, tin and crop- 
growing land, but is poor in manufactur- 
ing industries. For example, Columbia sells 
its coffee to the rest of the world and buys 
from highly industrialized countries, such 
as England and the United States, the 
automobiles and locomotives it needs. 


This semi-colonial economy has one 


overwhelming drawback. In time of depres- 


sion, a country depending on a single prod- 
uct can be ruined if that product won’t 
sell. If the country had its own industries, 
it would not be so dependent on the outer 
world for essentials. 


2. Many of the South American countries 
have small, wealthy aristocracies, who for 
generations have been accustomed to rule; 
and have masses of underprivileged peo- 
ple. The upper class usually has derived its 
income and power from ownership of agri- 
cultural lands. The underprivileged class 
has been largely made up of agricultural 
laborers, virtual serfs. 


3. By and large, South American coun- 
tries lack the means to put their economies 
on a stable footing. 


Following are some of the essentials that 
are lacking: 


Transportation links. Railroads are sparse 
in the back country. High mountains and 
jungle areas balk them. Only Argentina, 
El Salvador and Cuba have nationwide 
systems of paved highways. Airplane lines 
have helped bind together the continent. 
The countries that straddle the Andes 
mountains—Colombia, Ecuador and Peru 
—are bringing into contact with the rest 
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of the nation areas that before seemed 
hardly part of the country. But large gaps 
still remain. Even today the great basin 0: 
the Amazon River and its tributaries is 
outside the commercial market. 


Capital. Most countries of South America 
do not have enough investment capital 
set up the industries they need. During 
the war, the United States followed 2 
liberal policy of aiding Latin-American in 
dustrialization. Chile and Brazil received 
loans for producing iron and steel. The 
United States loans were partly designed 
to get more goods for the war effort, partly 
to encourage Latin-American countries tc 
side with the Allies. Since the war, United 
States government credits have been al- 
most completely cut off. Latin nations have 
had to hunt private capital investments. 


Machinery. The United States is by fat 
the largest source of supply for heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. Other sources are Eng- 
land, Italy, Sweden and Switzerland. But 
all together these countries cannot suppl} 
Latin America with the machinery she 
needs. 


Skill. There is no large, trained body of 
industrial workers in South America ane 
no long tradition of craftsmanship, as ir 
highly developed countries. Nor are there 
technicians to direct operations. During 
the war, a large number of Latin-Ameri- 
can workers and technicians were brough' 
to the United States for training. Since 
then, Washington seems to have lost in: 
terest. ‘ 


The problems of South America have de. 
termined the goals of its political parties 
To an increasing degree the government: 
—and the opposition parties, also—havs 
become interested in diversifying thei 
nations’ economy and creating new in 
dustries. This tendency is not confined t 
governments of any particular politica 
orientation. Conservative President Aless 
andri of Chile followed this policy of eco 
nomic development, and so did the fascist 
minded President Vargas of Brazil. Th 
same policy is being followed by the mor 
or less socialist government of Venezuels 


Industry is encouraged by the grantin 
of tax concessions and tariff protectior 
and by government-financed developmen 
corporations that make loans or direct in 
vestments to establish industries such a 
steel, rubber, glass, chemicals and textile: 
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The erection of private versus public 
N mership of new industries has not been 
ated dogmatically. Even left-wing par- 
, who favor ultimate socialization of 
principal means of production, have 
elt that the main thing was to get more 
ra apital, either private or public. On the 
ther hand, even the conservatives have 


hip and development of new industries. 
2 ublic utilities have been mainly in the 
nds of foreign companies, and there is a 
ving tendency for Latin-American goy- 
nents to take them over and develop 
Tu ther electrical projects. Mixed com- 
janies—part public, part private—also are 
ef O pular. 


The traditional political parties through- 
ut most of Latin America are the Con- 
vative and Liberal parties. Frequently 
ey have represented the small wealthy 

s. With stirrings of popular revolt in 
he last quarter of a century, new parties 
gan to appear. 


emuriam has made some headway, 
apt at the moment the Latin-American 
Hovernments are almost 
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te this fact, it retains a considerable 
i in fluence in those countries and in Cuba. 
uthe Communists are, of course, an ex- 
eption to the general principle that the 
L tin-American revolutionary movement 
does not closely follow European models. 
fthe Communists there are the same as 
ire erywhere, with their primary allegiance 
to Moscow. 


The countries in which the Communists 
the ave made the least headway, or none at 
are those in which home-grown types 
popular movements have caught the im- 
nation of the people. These can be 
oughly grouped into two types: (1) The 
Aprista, type; and (2) The Peronista. type. 


"The name Aprista comes from the in- 
als APRA—Alianza Popular Revolucion- 
a Americana. This political party, 
nded in Peru, is led by Victor Raul 
ya de la Torre. In the early 1930s, it 
had branches in Bolivia, Chile and other 
ar-by countries, but now it has officially 
Jropped its international affiliates. 


Several similar people’s parties have at- 
fained influence in other countries. The 
Accion Democrdatica is the governing party 
in Venezuela. The Auténtico party rules 
in Cuba. Other kindred ones are the 
Feberista party in Paraguay and the Par- 
tao Social Democrata in Costa Rica. These 
parties are authentically native Latin- 
American. They have grown up independ- 
ently and although they have a loose 
continent-wide organization, there is no 
Central direction of the group. 


The people’s parties appeal to the work- 


lade little objection to government owner- | 
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ers, both in factories and in fields, and to 
the middle classes. They have a socialist 
orientation, but their main goal is to 
further the economic development of their 
nations. They want social legislation to 
protect the poor. They favor state inter- 
vention and direction of the economies as 
necessary. They do not want foreign in- 
terests, particularly the United States, to 
get a strangle-hold. They do welcome 
foreign capital on terms of equality and 
reasonable profit. Finally, these parties 
are firm believers in political democracy 
and freedom. They are anticommunist and 
antitotalitarian. 


In contrast to the Aprista and similar 
people’s parties, there is another group of 
political parties which can be called the 
Peronistas. The name comes from Juan D. 
Peron, President of Argentina, who set the 
pattern with his Peronista party. In this 
general category can be placed the Movi- 
miento Nacional Revolucionario of Bolivia, 
and Getulio Vargas’ Partido Trabalhista in 
Brazil, 


There are similarities between this group 
and the Aprista party. They preach eco- 
nomic development of their nations; they 
advocate social legislation; they base them- 
selves largely on the working and middle 
classes. 


The big difference is that the Peronista 
parties are not firmly democratic. They 
bear resemblance to fascism, They were 
built around the personality of a leader, 
or fuehrer, at the helm of a dictatorial 
government, They operate pragmatically, 
with little or no doctrinal basis. They are 
nationalist in a more jingoistic way than 
the Apristas. In the case of Argentina, 
there are some disturbing overtones of 
aggressive imperialism. 


Socialist parties exist in most countries, 
but are not of decisive influence. 


With these political elements in mind, 
one can get a better picture of the situa- 
tion if he examines each of the republics 
of Latin America. 


Argentina. This country is completely 
dominated by President Juan D. Perén 
and his followers. He is fundamentally 
changing the economic situation, which 
until recently was controlled by the hig 
landlords of the pampas, owners of the 
corn, wheat and cattle. Perédn gained the 
support of the workers by forcing conces- 
sions from the employers. The trade unions 
he converted into tools of his government, 
He undoubtedly has the backing of the 
majority of the workers and the hostility 
of most landlords, big businessmen and 
professional people. He is carrying out a 
large industrialization program and has 
nationalized a number of the public util- 
ities formerly held by foreign capitalists. 


Bolivia. The majority of the population 


is Indian. Tin is the principal export, and 
conditions in the mines are bad. Among 
the tin miners the Peronista-like Movimi- 
- ento Nacional Revolucionario (MNR) has 
found its chief support. This group, which 
also has some backing among the country’s 
few factory workers, is the chief opposition 
to the present government. The nation has 
always been plagued by fear of Indian re- 
volt, and all evidences of such develop- 
ments have been ruthlessly suppressed. 


Brazil. Brazil’s manufacturing production 

is the greatest in Latin America. Since the 
depression, Brazil has steadily grown away 
from her former great dependence on 
coffee, which has accounted for more than 
two-thirds of the exports. Production of 
other agricultural products has expanded, 
and industry has grown. After fifteen years 
of semi-fascist dictatorship under Getulio 
Vargas, a more or less democratic period 
began. Among the parties which has de- 
veloped since then is the Communist party, 
which received over 10 percent of the vote 
early in 1947 but which was again out- 
lawed a few months later. The Peronista- 
like Partido Trabalhista of Vargas has de- 
clined since he was thrown out as Presi- 
dent. 


Chile. For several generations Chilean 
economy was dominated by nitrate and 
copper mining. Although these are still 
the two biggest industries and the chief 
sources of government finance, there has 
been a growth of manufacturing. Chile’s 
agriculture is principally in the hands of 
large landlords. Unions are strong and are 
influenced by Communists and Socialists. 
The Communists in 1946-47 were in the 
first government of President Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla for six months. He outlawed 
them early in 1948. 


Colombia, Economically, this country 
depends principally on coffee, which is 
cultivated mainly by small landholders. 
Its petroleum has been developed by 
American companies; and in recent years, 
industry has begun to arise. Colombia has 
a tradition of civilian government. and 
political democracy, which was seriously 
shaken by the popular rioting in Bogota 
in April, 1948. Afterward, a coalition goy- 
ernment was set up to avoid a military 
dictatorship. 


Costa Rica. This is one of the few Latin- 
American countries in which the small 
family farm dominates the agricultural 
picture. This has contributed much to 
economic and political stability. However, 
there was a five-week civil war in March— 
April, 1948, and there came to power a 
government in which the dominant in- 
fluence is the pro-Aprista Partido Social 
Democrata. 


Cuba. Sugar and tobacco are the main- 
stays Of Cuba. The sugar industry tends 


Ay 
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to be dominated by the United Sta 

banks and refining companies. There is a 
fair amount of manufacturing industry, 
which the present government is trying 
to expand. Since 1944 the country has been 
in the hands of the pro-Aprista Auténtico 
party. The regime has carried out programs 


‘of education, housing and economic de- 


velopment, 


Dominican Republic. This country, in 
which sugar and bananas are the prin- 
cipal products, is run by a dictator, Tru- 
jillo, who has done a great deal to diversify 
the country’s agriculture and restore its 
public credit; he has also intensified racial 
prejudice and increased militarism. | 


Ecuador. Most Ecuadorians are Indians 


who live and work on virtually self-suf- 
ficient haciendas. The petroleum industry 
and sugar cultivation dominate the econ 
omy of the coast. There are only the 

ginnings of manufacturing industry. 

Conservative and Liberal parties are the 
two most important political groups, and 
no government has attempted a widespread 
reform program. 4 


El Salvador. This country, economically 
dominated by coffee, is the third larges 
producer of it in Latin America. Almost 
of the land is in the hands of a s 
group of coffee planters, who dominate the 
nation economically and, in conjuncti 
with the military, run it. It has suffe 
from almost incessant dictatorship; n 
political parties function in the open, al 
though there is an illegal Communis 
party. 


Guatemala. There are really two Guate 
malas—the Indian part of the countr 
where the descendants of the ancien 
Mayas lived in a society based on sw 
sistence agriculture; and the moder 
Guatemala where new industries grow 
the cities and where the United Frui 
Company has large plantations, Coffee an 
bananas are its chief export crops. Aft 
a long series of dictatorships, Guatemal 


last three years. 


Haiti. An all-Negro country of sma 
coffee farmers, Haiti is very poor. It hi 
virtually no industry; its ruling class 
the government bureaucracy. Haiti is ove 
populated, and the present governmen 
which is reasonably democratic, is in 
terested in developing new industries, irr 
gation projects and education. Politic 
parties are new and weak in Haiti. 


Honduras. Economically, this is pee 
the most backward nation in Centr: 
America, Subsistence agriculture predo 
inates throughout most of the country, a’ 
though along the north coast the Unite 
Fruit Company runs the largest planting 


its empire. There is virtually no 
ufacturing industry. Carias Andino is 
mple, honest military dictator who has 

nm interested principally in keeping him- 
#self in power. In the process, he has kept 
' civil peace in Honduras for fourteen years. 


_ Mexico. This country, after a long revo- 

utionary period, has become increasingly 
# conservative. There has been rapid eco- 
homic development, most of it brought 
about by private capital—much of it from 
nen who were revolutionaries in their 


tes was virtually completed and there 
practically no large estates, although at 
me time all the land was in large holdings. 


Mexico allows freedom of thought, but 
Jections are corrupted and so far have al- 
ys been won overwhelmingly by the 
favored by the government. 


Nicaragua. This is an agricultural na- 
m, in which most of the cultivated land 
in the hands of large landowners, of 
whom the Dictator, 
moza, is one of the largest. Corn, coffee 
ind sugar are the country’s main crops, 
he last two being grown mostly for ex- 
rt. Cattle raising is a virtual monopoly 
of Somoza, 

_ Panama. This country draws most of its 
economic life from the operation of the 
; al. There has been some growth of 
‘Minor industries. Politics is confusing and 
quite personalist. There are small Socialist 
and Communist parties, and the trade 
“unions are weak. 


_ Paraguay. This country is virtually a 
ef of Argentina. It is a largely Indian 
Nation in which grazing and agriculture 
edominate. Some of the continent’s worst 
| Tivo: conditions are said to exist in the 
quebracho and maté plantations. This 
‘country has experienced only short lapses 
rom dictatorship. There is an Aprista-like 
group called the Febrerista party which 
“fights with the Communists for control of 
€ very weak labor movement. Dictator 
ginio Morinigo, in power since 1940, was 
verthrown by an army coup in 1948, al- 
though no real change has resulted so far 
om this upset. 
' Peru. The majority of Peruvians are 
“Indians and live either as sharecroppers 
Or semi-serfs on large estates or in large 


General Anastasio. 
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agrarian communities. Peru has large quan- 
tities of petroleum which are now being © 
exploited in part by United States com- 
panies. Industries such as textiles, rubber — 
and food processing have grown up. The 
small landlord ruling class, which has run — 
Peru since the days before independence, — 
lives in constant fear of an awakening of © 
the Indians. It has been unwilling to ac- 
cept political democracy, fearing the down- 
fall of its power. It has fought without © 
quarter against the Aprista party, which — 
has been illegal throughout most of its 
existence. 


Uruguay. This is perhaps the most truly 
democratic country in Latin America. It 
has a long civilian tradition and has had 
a democratic government for most of the 
last fifty years. Most of the land is owned 
by large landowners, who support the 
Nacionalista party, a traditional Conserva- 
tive party. Grazing predominates in the 
country, and meat packing is the largest 
industry. Some manufacturing has grown 
up in Montevideo. The labor movement 
is weak and divided. Uruguay is famous 
for its experiments in public ownership 
in meat packing, electric power and trans- 
port. 

Venezuela. This country is dependent on 
the oil industry, which provides about half 
the national income and more than three- 
fourths of the government’s revenue. Con- 
scious that the oil boom will not last 
forever, the present government is busy 
trying to develop industries and agricul- 
ture to take its place. The present regime, 
dominated by the Aprista-like Accio6n 
Democratica party, came to power in a 
revolution in October, 1945. The govern- 
ment has doubled the number of students 
and pushed education out into the coun- 
tryside. It has carried out a program of 
agricultural development, including co- 
operatives and has pushed forward in- 
dustrialization. 


Latin America is in the midst of a pro- 
found economic and social revolution, 
which is for the most part expressed in 
terms different from those of Europe and 
North America. This unrest and change is 
part of the worldwide movement of revolt 
of “backward” peoples, which bids fair to 
transform those countries over a period of 
time into advanced countries which no 
longer will be “semi-colonial” but will 
stand on their own feet, 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 


CHURCHES 


beg 


CHARLES P. TAFT 
President, The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America® % 


HE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

did not approve any statement on capi- 
talism, communism or socialism, but it did 
receive the report of one of its four discus- 
sion sections, that on the Church and the 
Disorder of Society, and recommended it to 
the consideration of the churches. The re- 
port was discussed by the whole assembly 
and amended, so that it is fair to say that 
it represented pretty much the mind of the 
delegates. What was that mind? 


Before answering that question I must 
explain some important facts. 

A basic orthodox Christian doctrine 
holds that the world contains inevitable 
evil in human nature, and that the Chris- 
tian ideal of perfection cannot be achieved 
on earth. Therefore, every economic sys- 
tem, since it operates through imperfect 
men, must contain evil and must be criti- 
cally appraised by the Christian Church in 
the light of the Christian standards. The 
Church cannot and must not support any 
one system. 

A sharp conflict has existed among the 
Churches as to whether Christians should 
attempt to judge between degrees of such 
human evil and work for social progress. 
The extreme European theologians felt 
that everything was so bad that there was 
no use for the Church to do anything but 
preach the Gospel and wait for Heaven. 
The Nazi experience changed most of these, 
but Niemoller’s speech at Amsterdam and 
much of what Dr. Karl Barth had to say 
there was utterly pessimistic in the old 
tradition. They would not worry much 
about comparisons, 

Americans and Anglo-Saxons generally 
(and the Eastern Orthodox on the whole) 
reject this pessimism and believe in mak- 
ing comparative judgments, and working 
on the reform of our social and economic 
systems. So they, too, will insist as a mat- 
ter of religious principle that the Church 
and Christians must look clearly and 
frankly at every social situation and eco- 
nomic law or institution, and measure 
them against Christ’s perfection. 

This was the atmosphere in which some 
hundred Churchmen drew up this contro- 
versial report on the disorder of society 
which the other three-quarters sent forth. 


It was the first important church gather- 
ing which got out of the study and showed 
@ real understanding of the actual human 
problems of economic life. We had no argu- 


*Mr. Taft was Episcopal Delegate to the Assembly, 


World Council of Churches, at Amsterdam, Aug. 22- 
Sept. 4, 1948. 
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ments about systems; we were concentrat- 
ing on what all systems in our modern 
technical society do to human beings. For 
instance, there was agreement on the prob- 
lem of power and its concentration today, 
whether in government or in economic or- 
ganizations around the world. The Council 
said: “In such conditions social evil is 
manifest on the largest scale not only in- 
the greed, pride, and cruelty of persons 
and groups; but also in the momentum or 
inertia of huge organizations of men, which 
diminish their ability to act as moral and 
accountable human beings .. . [Our mod- 
ern technology] has collected men into 
great industrial cities and has deprived 
many societies of those forms of assccia- 
tion in which men can grow most fully 
as persons.” 

But the World Council did in effect speak 
on these specific issues. 

The criticism of capitalism was concrete 
and a great deal more discriminating than 
that of any earlier church gathering: 

“The church should make clear that 
there are conflicts between Christianity 
and capitalism. The developments of capi- 
talism vary from country to country and 
often the exploitation of the workers that 
was characteristic of early capitalism has 
been corrected in considerable measure by 
the influence of trade unions, social legis- 
lation, and responsible management. But 
(1) Capitalism tends to subordinate what 
should be the primary task of any economy 
—the meeting of human needs—to the 
economic advantage of those who have 
most power over its institutions. (2) It 
tends to produce serious inequalities. (3) 
It has developed a practical form of ma- 
terialism in Western nations in spite of 
their Christian background, for it has 
placed the greatest emphasis upon success 
in making money. (4) It has also kept the 
people of capitalist countries subject to a 
fate which has taken the form of such so- 
cial catastrophes as mass unemployment.” 

The Council condemned the ideology of 
laissez-faire capitalism. That question was 
fully discussed in the section, and what 
the section meant to condemn was the 
theory that the unrestricted operation of 
the law of supply and demand in a free 
market, guided only by enlightened self- 
interest, would automatically produce jus- 
tice. It does not. 

Nevertheless orthodox moderate Social- 
ists would not get much comfort from 


other passages on property, economic laws, 
and planning: 


the light of the Christian under- 
janding of man, we must, however, say 
> the advocates of socialization that the 
dinstitution of property is not the root of 
whe corruption of human nature. We must 
equally say to the defenders of existing 
operty relations that ownership is not an 
onditional right; it must, therefore, be 
eserved, curtailed, or distributed in ac- 
dance with the requirements of jus- 
e....In all parts of the world new 
trols have in various degrees been put 
m the free play of economic forces, but 
fhere are economic necessities which no 
political system can afford to defy. In our 
days, for instance, the need for stability in 
he value of money, for the creation of 
capital, and for incentives in production, is 
Mescapable and worldwide. ... Coherent 
d purposeful ordering of society has now 
me a major necessity. Here govern- 
Sments have responsibilities which they 
amust not shirk. But centres of initiative 
#in economic life must be so encouraged as 
to avoid placing too great a burden upon 
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mtralized judgment and decision.” 

a this, a friend of mine, a distinguished 
trade association economist, describes as 
ypto-socialism.” I cannot agree. This 
jer has been condemned by American 
ialists, and would not satisfy our Ameri- 
left-wing labor press at all, which I do 
ee is crypto-socialist. This is a middle 
und, as close to our kind of effective 
capitalism as to the moderate British so- 
ism. 


| For communism the World Council had 
i Mo sympathy whatever. Professor Joseph 
| Hromadka, of Prague, a delegate of the 
Church of the Czech Brethren, was its 
| principal defender. His position was that: 
: atte dynamism and religious pathos is to 
be sure a substitute for religion, but its 
| Heo is due to an engrossing, fascinating 
| idea of a society in which man will be free 
) Of all external greed, mammon and ma- 
| terial tyranny and in which a fellowship of 
i real human beings in mutual sympathy, 
love and good will would be established. 
».. Communism .. . tends in its philos- 
hy towards a total liberation of indi- 
fidual man... . The Official ideology will 


oy 
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Nobody at Amsterdam except perhaps 
one delegate from Hungary and one dele- 
gate from France believed that for a min- 
ute. There was no “influence from behind 
the Iron Curtain at work in Amsterdam.” 
The World Council condemned vigorously 
among other things: “The belief that a 
particular class by virtue of its role as the _ 
bearer of a new order is free from the sins 
and ambiguities that Christians believe to 
be characteristic of all human existence; 
the materialistic and deterministic teach- 
ings, however they may be qualified, that 
are incompatible with belief in God and 
with the Christian belief in man as a per- 
son, made in God’s image and responsible 
to him; the ruthless methods of Commu- 
nists in dealing with their opponents.” 


It said: “It is a part of the mission of 
the Church to raise its voice of protest 
wherever men are the victims of terror, 
wherever they are denied such funda- 
mental human rights as the right to be 
secure against arbitrary arrest, and wher- 
ever governments use torture and cruel 
punishments to intimidate consciences of 
men.” 

The ideology of communism, apart from 
this vicious police state, was also rejected 
because it could not redeem its promise of 
automatic freedom after the revolution. 
Hromadka’s claim was thus totally denied. 

The linking of this condemnation of the 
ideologies of communism with that of the 
ideology of laissez-faire capitalism has 
been criticised. It is, however, a standard 
Christian position, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, as asserted in their most 
official utterances. It is entirely sound in 
its exact meaning, but I would admit that 
it can be confusing to American laymen 
not used to theological language. 

The World Council of Churches, there- 
fore, stands for a middle ground, away 
from the reactionary rejection of any gov- 
ernment intervention, and far away from 
the police state. It is not socialist, it con- 
demns communism vigorously, but it 
would not admit free enterprise as the 
“plan of Christ,” or “authorized by the 
Bible.” The World Council is simply and 
deeply concerned to “preserve the possi- 
bility of a satisfying life for ‘little men in 
big societies.’ ” 


q THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 


by 


y, THE REV. BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 


HE CHIEF official sources of Catholic 
teaching on socialism, communism and 
Capitalism are the social encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius PG hepa a=) 
ee most commonly quoted are Rerum 
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Novarum (1891), Quadragesimo Anno 
(1981), and Divini Redemptoris (1937). To 
these should be added various messages 
and addresses of the present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, and, for Americans, a 
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Statement entitled “The Church and 
Social Order” issued in 1940 by the Bishops 


of the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 


In all these documents the Church deals 
exclusively with the moral aspects of 
social, economic and political life. As Pope 
Pius XI said: “The Church believes ‘that 
it would be wrong for her to interfere 


without just cause in such earthly con- 


cerns,’ but she can never relinquish her 
God-given task of interposing her author- 
ity, not indeed in technical matters, for 


_ which she has neither the suitable equip- 


ment nor the mission, but in all those 


_ that have a bearing on moral conduct.” 


With respect to socialism and commu- 
nism, the Catholic position is very clear 
and simple: the Church condemns both 
systems as contrary to the law of God and 
forbids her children to embrace them. 


Since communism is professedly athe- 
istic and materialistic, since it preaches 
hatred and promotes class warfare, since, 
moreover, it denies the right to private 
ownership of the means of production, as 
well as other individual rights, the Church 
has no choice except to damn it com- 
pletely. If Christianity is true, then com- 
munism must be false. There is not the 
slightest room for compromise. 


That the Church extends this condem- 
nation to socialism may, at first sight, 
seem to many surprising, and even unfair. 
Indeed, during the forty years which in- 
tervened between Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno, efforts were made to 
persuade Pius XI to revoke the ban on 
socialism imposed by Leo XIII. Though 
His Holiness conceded that the socialism 
of 1931 was not the socialism of the late 
nineteenth century, that it had abandoned 
in some cases its revolutionary class war- 
fare for peaceful reform and watered down 
its teaching on public ownership, he still 
insisted that its materialistic view of 
society made it incompatible with Catholic 
faith and morality. ‘‘Whether socialism,” 
he wrote, ‘‘be considered as a doctrine, or 
as an historical fact, or as a movement, 
if it really remain socialism, it cannot be 
brought into harmony with the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church.” 


It must be noted that in the context 
both Leo XIII and Pius XI meant ‘Marx- 
ian Socialism.” Some movements popularly 
called socialist have never been condemned 
by the Church. Catholics, for instance, 
have not been forbidden by their bishops 
to join the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation of Canada, or the British Labour 
party. Catholics do in fact belong to both 
groups and take an active part in their 
astairs. 


To give the Church’s position on capi- 
talism is more difficult, chiefly because no 
generally accepted definition of capitalism 


exists. This much, at least, can be 
both Leo XIII and Pius XI, though 2 
ing that the capitalistic system ‘“‘in itself 
is not to be condemned,” were sh \ 
critical of abuses in modern economic 
society. These abuses they traced largely 
to “economic liberalism,” which they cer- 
tainly condemned. They repudiated both 
the excessive individualism which char- 
acterized the rise of industrialism and the 
concentration of economic power which 
according to Pius XI, resulted from it 
Though they defended private property as 
a natural right, they insisted on its socia/ 
as well as its individual character. Against 
the rugged individualist who denied t 
workers the right of free association, anc 
to the State the right of judicious inter- 
vention, they cited Christian teaching anc 
tradition. While they did not anathematiz 
the profit motive, they did deplore 
“sordid love of wealth,” which Pius 
called “the shame and great sin of ow 
age.” Similarly, they did not condemr 
competition, though they did clearly den} 
that it could ever be the sole regulating 
force of economic life. They taught tha 
social justice and charity are essential, a 
“true and effective guiding principles,” t 
@ sound economic system. 


Nowhere, then, did the Popes say tha 
the capitalistic system is inherently viciow 
and incompatible with Catholic teaching 
If they found grave abuses in it, they dis 
covered also much that was good an 
worthy of praise. Accordingly, they sav 
the possibility of reform along Christiai 
lines. They held that the capitalistic sys 
tem as it actually exists could be purge: 
of its abuses and made to serve mor 
perfectly the divine purpose of all eco 
nomic activity, namely, the satisfaction o 
the material needs of all human being: 
To accomplish this reform by restorin 
morals to the marketplace was the purpos 
of their teaching. Or, as the America: 
bishops wrote, in the Statement men 
tioned above: 


In conformity with Christian principle 
economie power must be subordinated t 
human welfare, both individual and socia’ 
social incoherence and class conflict mus 
be replaced by corporate unity and organi 
function; ruthless competition must git 
way to just and reasonable state regule 
tions; sordid selfishness must be supel 
seded by social justice and charity. The 
only can there be a true and ration: 
social order; then only can we eliminat 
the twin evils of insufficiency and ir 
security, and establish the divine plan 
a brotherhood of man under the fathe! 
hood of God. 


The Church, therefore, while continuir 
to condemn socialism and communisr 
will remain critical of capitalism unt 
these reforms have been accomplished. 
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HOW MAN LIVES 
under Capitalist, Socialist and Communist Goucrnments 
The Editors have solicited from the Chief 
Nations of the World 
ANSWERS TO A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Which would present a Comprehensive Analysis showing how 
the Institutions of each Nation are serving the Fundamental 


WANTS OF MAN 
* 


Replies to the Questionnaire from those various governments which 


filled out the forms most fully are presented in the following pages. 


Between answers given to the Questionnaire and information contained 
in other portions of the Almanac, the reader may find discrepancies. If so, if 
is due to the fact that the Editors have chosen sources at their disposal other 
than the figures supplied by the specific governments to our Questionnaire, 


Some governments failed to reply. A particular effort was made to obtain 
a reply from the U.S.S.R. since Communism in that country has had 30 
years in which to evolve its political and economic forms. The Washing- 
ton Embassy of the U.S.S.R. recommended that the Soviet reply be furnished 
by the American Russian Institute. The answers received from that 
organization are incorporated in this section. 


The various countries are always listed alphabetically. 


To give a well-rounded idea of the United States’ economy, information 
has been gathered from selected States representative of varied geo- 
graphic conditions and interests. And because Saskatchewan is not typical 
of all Canada, the answers of that Province are listed separately. 
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F THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


COST OF 


NATIONAL INCOME | 

- £A—Australian pounds; s=shillings; cr=cruzeiros; £=pounds LIVING : 
- k=kroner; l=lire; £T=Turkish pounds; r=rubles; p=pesos Yi 
; 4 

Approx. ey 

per Value Base date Comparison date — 

Country Income and (year) capita in U.S.$ and rate and rate ; 
Australia ....... (£4) 1,497,000,000 (1947) 200 $646 1923-27=100 1947=122.1 


NOTE: As a result of a referendum held on May 29, 1948, price control passed into the 


hands of the states. 


nn eee 
PRERSOLIA. ci. 0. oye os ss (s) 2,700,000,000 (1946) 403 1914=100 1935=105 
NOTE: By the end of 1947, living costs had risen to 357 percent of the April, 1945, level. 


7 MSVAZI ee es (cr) 91,100,000 (1945) 1935=100 1946=329 


Seecanada.......... ($) 10,735,000,000 (1947)* 872 790 1920=100 1948=106.1 


“power. 


a a A a 
Saskatchewan . ($) 519,000,000 (1946) * 580 522 1939=100 1948=159.5 
INSTR a SUA it et al et 

TOS an 


1937=100 1948=39,848F 


Nanking ....... 

Shanghai...... 1937=100 1948=33,849 
, Chungking .... 1937=100 1948=19,816 

Kunming ...... 1937=100 1948=32,162 - 
Pimiand so... ($) 500,800,000 (1946-7) 125 1939=100 1948=842 
Prance.........+- 1920=100 1948=7,200 
PRSUR VION sy) closes one (1) 4,300,000,000¢ (1947) 1920=100 1947=5,645 
(NE ae ee a el a Ee SE are 
EPEICO Cais. ees (p) 12,970,000 (1946) 1939=100 1945=213.5 
New Zealand .... (£) 460,000,000 278 1,120 1926-30=100 1948=124.5 
TE Sa a a i al tat a a ee Aah En eaten es 
CE) (kK) 8,714,000,000 (1947) 2,900 580 1914=100 1948=272 


NOTE: From 1920 to June, 1948 there has been a 9.4 percent decrease in the cost of 
living index. 


ee 

BRPRECURVOL MV Siexsle 16 os NOTE: Figures are not available. According to tho private calcula- 
tions of economists, the national income per capita in Poland in- 
creased about 21 percent from 1938 to 1948. 


Rwveden, ......... (kK) 20,500,000,000 (1947) 3,959 905 1914=—100 1948=256 
NOTE: In 1920, the index was 269, so that it is still lower than 1920 but 8.1 percent 
higher than at the end of the war. 


ME Key 2... 2... (£T) 7,769,585,000 (1944) 411 146 
Ankara ........ 1938=100 1947=—325 
Istanbul ....... 1938=100 1947=344 


NOTE: Rents were frozen in 1938. Food in Ankara, in 1946, was 383 and clothes 473. In 
Istanbul, in 1946, food was 414 and clothes 429, 


CUUSKSS 19 gS eae (r) 128,300,000,000 (1940) 665 126 


NOTE: From pre-World War II to 1946 there was a 40 percent reduction in the cost of 
living. By 1947, food decreased 15 to 30 percent compared to 1946. In December, 1947, new 
prices were set for 1948 which were 12 percent lower than former rationed prices. 


United Kingdom ..(£) 8,770,000,000 (1947) 186 750 1914=100 1947=206 
NOTE: If June 17, 1947 index is taken as 100, then May 11, 1948=108. 
United States .... ($)202,500,000,000 (1947) 1,323 1935-39=100 1948=168 


NOTE: Cost of living increase from 1920 to July, 1948, is 21.2 percent. 


*Preliminary;- in Canadian dollars. +All figures for 
i enero gur Chinese cities are in estimated 
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ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


SELECTED STATES AND AREAS 


Income : Cost of Living "ss 
Per capita Area June, 1920 June, 1948 % increase 


riggn See $1,643§ Buffalo, New York .......... 1448 167.2** 15.53% 
my ARV ee 1,624 New York, New York ........ 143.1 169.1 18.3° 
reese : ee Chicago, Illinois ............. 151.7 176.2 16.2 
"A war HOUSTON: Texas 5.2.0 oe 151.0 172.5 14.2 : 
orth Carolina __. "890 Los Angeles, Calif. ........... 147.8 168.8 14.2 
North Dakota .... 1,678 San Francisco, Calif. ........ 139.0 174.2 25.3 
BMeXAS ....... sce dee ee et) §Figures for all the states are for 1947. 
Sh ae 1,337 **As of April, 1948. 


NATION'S MANPOWER 
LABOR FORCE, 1947 


Government 
j Total Total Private Armed Cooper- 
Country populationi4 employed _ occupations Civilian services atives 
mustralia ......... 7,580,820 2,374,5008 | 1,785,2008} 589,3008 55,500 
NES eo 7,057,140 1,848,000 1,664,200 181,000 


eee 48,000,000 1,543 ,463° 
eye choles - 12,582,0002 4,963,000 4,662,000 | 268,000 33,000 


—_—___ | sl [| [| —_——_—_ 


895,992 330,700 300,000 12,200 14,500 4,0001 


eet kcal cas 4,100,0001 3,261,000° 


ice oe eee 46,110,0001 16,386,400} 778,500 300,000? 
MEPRICO™ 62. as. 23,876,343? 6,788,832% 117,406 223,120 


; ew Zealand ..... 1,802,623+ 718,900 566,367 143,333 1,000+ 


2.9 SAE 3,123,338? 1,947,445 62,000 
Beoiana - oS Re eee 24,775,0001 3,700,000 857,000 |2,667,000 187,000 


Bsweaen« pe tets.tzcko: 6,842,046? 2,755,820° | 2,381,3025| 316,8205 35,131 


Baa 2 18,861,609° 222,1667 


i 28 oan 193,000,0005 | 169,479,12114] 4,414,253» 84,324,767 79,504,82218 


United Kingdom ..| 50,027,0001| 20,430,0008 | 16,803,000 |2,200,000 896,000 32'7,962° 
United States .... 


143 ,414,0001 57,700,000? ; 50,500,000? 6,700,000? 
California ...... 9,812,000 4,016,000 3,534,000 | 482,000 
Iilinois ........ 8,397,000 2,874,4315 135,000° 


_ Mississippi ..... 2,096,000 11,000 1,0007 


Eee I 


i New York ...... 14,165,000 5,370,80012| 4,772,900 597,900 
North Carolina . 


‘ 


3,698,000 722,000 


mf a 


3,247,000 1,319,000 


Wisconsin ...... 


' 18stimated. *%Estimated, 1948. %Census, excludes agricultural workers. “Source: 
1946. ‘Occupations not specified, 33,546. ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica. Includes non- 
51940. 8Census, 1945. 71946. 81948. 1945. cooperative handicraft workers and individ- 
Including families and 1,235,279 ‘not indi- ual peasants. “Includes collective farm 
cating social group’’; based on 1939 census. members and cooperative handicraft work- 
#121948: excludes agricultural workers. 1946; ers. 171930. 11941. Census, 1936. 
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rural youths which they may at- © 
®According to the census of 1939; 
*Elementary and Secondary school stu- 


dents in government schools numbered 4,604,012; in private schools 
, due to 


pproximately 


, ete. There are al 


»This figure excludes professional and technical schools 


41940 data on persons of 18-21 in school. At the present time 
the large number of veterans in such institutions (a 


vidual Soviet republics in other Soviet republics 


free secondary schools for working, 
tend without quitting their jobs. 


estimated 1948 is over 90%. 
was 426,516. 


®In technical and pro- 
, 58,781 students; non- 


in towns; 40% in villages. 


, 


public schools 


264,000. In addition, about 
are educated by means of 
provided by the government. 
’Permissible from the age 


g schools in July, 1947 


‘In industrial areas, from 6 to 13. 


in private schools, 
fessional schools run by the government 


ive in outback areas 


. 
, 


1Elementary and Secondary school students in 


of 5. Total children under 6 attendin 


2Of those between the ages of 19 and 29. 
36,958. 


radio, pamphlets and lesson plans 


numbered 1,000,000 
38,000 pupils who 1 
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one-half of the total enrollment) there is no relation between col- 


7 Ele- 


860% 
mentary and Secondary school students numbered 32 
Soviet system of education generally consists 


government, 467 students. 


PAs of estimate 


lege enrollment and the 18-21 year age group. 


,343,000. The 
of the four-year 
e four-year junior 


BMost com- 


made Sept. 23, 1948 by U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


mon, though this varies from state to state. 
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%Based on 1946 census. 
private schools; completely supports government elementary and 


and workers’ 
secondary schools 
of their revenues 


161945-46, 


g students, veterans 
re exempt from tui- 


-year secondary school. The 
-partisans and veterans, citizens of indi- 


after which there is a tuition fee. How- 


elementary school which may be followed by th 
ever, monthly allowances are paid to outstandin 


secondary school, a part of the full ten 
and others, and many categories of students a 


first seven grades are free, 
tion payments such as ex 
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CONSERVATION | 


AUSTRALIA. A conservation program covers an 
irrigation project, reforestation, construction of 
dams and conservation of natural resources. A 
cabinet minister is in charge of scientific and 
industrial research. 


CANADA. The Department of Mines and Re- 
sources is the chief agency for conservation. 
Although the Provinces own most of the forests 
and are responsible for their protection and 
management, the State takes an active part 
through the Dominion Forest Service in the fields 
of lumber, wood products, paper, ete. , 

Wild life is protected by the Dominion Wildlife 
Service, the Lands and Development Service, | 
and the Department of Mines and Resources. 
Reindeer herding is a function of the Northwest © 
Territories and Yukon Administration. z 

In the Mackenzie District, miners’ recorder 
offices are maintained to insure proper staking 
and recording of mineral claims and the admin- — 
istration of regulations. Various State agencies 
are making aerial maps and doing surveying of 
the mineral wealth of vast undeveloped or un- 
known areas. Mineral wealth includes lead, coal 
and petroleum. : 

Saskatchewan. Lands subjected to severe ero- 
sion are purchased by the State and conservation 
committees are sponsored and grant-in-aid pro- 
vided for conservation projects. Technical and 
educational help is given. 

Local government groups are allowed to with- 
draw private lands from cultivation if erosion on 
individual farms endangers the community as 
a whole. 

Grazing regulations prevent overstocking of 
range lands. ; 
Lake and forest resources are conserved by 
means of licensing and marketing controls. Z 
Water conservation is carried on jointly by the 
Federal and Provincial governments in the form 
of irrigation projects and dugouts on individual 
farms. Water usage is licensed by the provincial 

government. 

Mineral and oil regulations are designed to pre- 
vent wasteful exploitation. 


FINLAND. The law prohibits cutting lumber with- 
out leaving seed trees or planting new forests 
on the area cut. 

MEXICO. State prohibits excessive wood cutting 
in the forests. Reforestation of desolate areas, 
creation of national parks, soil conservation and 
crop orientation are encouraged. 

NEW ZEALAND. Soil Conservation: Through its 
Soil Conservation and Rivers Control Council, 
the state insures that erosion is checked or 
rectified by decreasing flood dangers, reforesta- 
tion, etc. In some cases eroded land is rede- 
veloped. : 

Coal: The State is in the process of nationaliz- 
ing all coal resources to avoid waste and to 
pursue a coordinated and economic policy for 
the extraction and conservation of coal. 

Forestry: State owns 77% of exploitable forest 
land and insures that depleted forests are quickly 
replenished by the planting of new trees reared 
in State nurseries. An intensive fire precaution 
campaign is carried out. 

NORWAY. There are laws regarding the cutting 
of trees, reforestation, etc., to prevent overtaxa~ 


- tion of forests. Concessions are made for the. 
development of water falls. 


.. prewar by a forest protection bill which 
_ does not allow the yearly cut to surpass the 

natural increase of trees. Other services are 
improving navigable rivers, conserving fish 


and game. 


SWEDEN. For conservation of natural re- 
- sources, several laws regulate forestry, 
hunting, fishing and the use of water power 


and other water resources. Forest cutting 


is regulated by law and balanced by planned 
_ reforestation. Several State agricultural and 
forestry research stations experiment with 
new conservation methods. The State Geo- 
logical Survey cooperates with private en- 
terprise in prospecting for mineral deposits. 


U.S.S.R. To 1918, only 10.2% of Russia had 


a been geologically surveyed, and exploitation 


of natural resources was inconsequential. 
However, the U.S.S.R. has instituted wide- 
spread programs for conservation for the 
use of the country’s undeveloped natural 
wealth. 

There are more than 90 preserves cover- 
ing an area of about 12 million hectares, 
which are concerned with preserving areas 
of nature typical for a given geographical 
district; conserving, restoring and increas- 
ing the quantity of valuable animals and 
plants; conserving forests for maintaining 
water systems and climatic conditions of the 
given regions; the study of the natural re- 


sources of the preserves; acquintee the 
people with the preserves by means of tours 
and excursions. 


UNITED KINGDOM. The Agricultural Land 
Commission, set up in Dec., 1947, under 
the Agricultural Act of 1947, is responsible 
for full agricultural use of the land, includ- 
ing large-scale development and reclama-_ 
tion schemes. Under the Act, the State can 
take over and apply capital to land that 
would otherwise be left to yield less than 
its maximum output. Estimated cost of land 
drainage schemes in England and Wales. 
approved for State aid up to Mar. 31, 1947: 
Farm drainage (since 1940), over £11 mil- 
lion; Main arterial drainage (since 1947), 
nearly £7% million; Main rivers (sings 
1930), nearly £17% million. 

Provision for the rehabilitation of hill 
farming land is made under the Farming 
Act of 1946. 

A 50-year forest program designed to in- 
crease Britain’s forest area from 3 to 5 
million acres has been proposed by the 
Forestry Commission. For this purpose, the 
State is to subsidize and do custom work 
for the private forest owners as well as in- 
sure that the increase in forest area will 
take in only land unsuited to farming. 


UNITED STATES. Among the phases of con- 
servation under Federal administration or 
supervision are forests and reforestation; 
bird, game, fisheries and wild life; soil 
erosion; irrigation and reclamation; water 
power and navigability; and flood control. 


SUFFRAGE: QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING 


All countries answered that all citizens of voting age, both men and women (except 
Mexico where women do not have the right to vote), had the right of the ballot; except 
Australia where voting is compulsory, failure to vote punishable by fine. In 7 Southern 
States, in the U. S., a poll tax is required before a person may vote. 


COMPOSITION OF GOVERNMENTAL CABINETS 


(Editor’s note: for further election information see Index under individual countries.) 


AUSTRALIA. All cabinet members are of the 
Labour party. 


AUSTRIA. People’s party, 8; Socialist party, 
7; Independents, 2.. 


BRAZIL. The cabinet has the following mem- 
bership: 4 of the Democratic party; 2 of the 
National Democratic Union party; and 1 
Republican. 


CANADA. All are of the Liberal party. 


Saskatchewan, All are of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation. 


CHINA. Kuomintang, 17; Young China party, 
4; Independents, 2. 


FINLAND. Social Dem’s., 15; Independent, 1. 


FRANCE. Of the 15 Ministers in the 32-man 
cabinet: Radical Socialists, 3; Popular Re- 
publicans, 5; Socialists, 5; Republican Lib- 
eral, 1; Union of Resistance, 1. 


ITALY. The majority of the cabinet mem- 
bers belong to the Christian Democratic 


party. Other members are Socialists, Social 
Democrats, Republicans, Liberals and Inde- 
pendents. 


NEW ZEALAND. All are of the Labour party. 
NORWAY. All are of the Labor party. 


POLAND. Polish Socialists, 7; Polish Work- 
er’s party (the successor to the Polish Com- 
munist party and a member of the Comin- 
form), 5; Peasant party, 5; Democratic 
party, 3; Labor party (part of the Demo- 
cratic bloc in the recovered territories), 2 
1 with no party affiliations. 


SWEDEN. All of Social Democratic party. 
TURKEY. All of People’s Republican party. 


U.S.S.R. The Council of Ministers are all of 
the All-Union Communist party. 


UNITED KINGDOM. All of Labour party. 


UNITED STATES. The cabinet usually includes 
only members of the President’s party. The 
same is generally true in the states. 
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- *Dependent children. 7All children. tBy 


AUSTRALIA. The funds from which benefits 
are paid are derived from a consolidated 
progressive tax levied on all income over 
£A104 for the unmarried and £A200 for mar- 
Tied men with exemptions for children. 


Old-Age Pensions: Men over 65 and women 
Over 60 who have resided in Australia for 
20 years, and are of good character, are 
eligible to receive 37s. 6d. per week. 252,634 
Persons received pensions in 1945. 


Unemployment and Sickness Benefits: Men 
etween 16 and 65 and women between 16 
and 60 are eligible. Active participants in 
) strikes are not eligible. Waiting period in 
‘case of sickness is 7 days. Benefits, depend- 
ing upon age, marital status, number of 
hildren, etc., range from 15s. to £A2 10s. 
weekly. In 1947, 10,000 persons received un- 
|} employment insurance and 9,000 were given 
‘sickness benefits; cost: £A1,750,000. 
Invalids’ Pensions: All invalids over 16, resi- 
dent for 5 years, who are 85% disabled, re- 
‘ceive 37s. 6d. per week, but this varies with 
the cost-of-living index. Other income up to 
20s. per week and property ownership to 
#A59 is allowable. In addition, a wife re- 
| ceives 25s. and another 5s. for one child 
‘under 16. Latest figures had 358,000 recipi- 
‘ents of pensions. 
‘Health Insurance: Granted for the duration 
‘of the illness. In 1947, 56,028 received bene- 
fits. Free medical care and medication, 
“which was not compulsory, became avail- 
‘able June i, 1948, pharmacists being reim- 
‘bursed by the State. 6s. a day is paid to a 
‘public ward patient in a public hospital, the 
same amount being paid to the hospital. The 
“Commonwealth provides £A50,000 a year, 
a@s do the several States, for diagnostic 
treatment and after-care facilities. 


private charitable organizations. 


Maternity Allowance: £A15 for the birth of. 


the first child is paid; £A16 for the second 
or third; 17s. 10d. thereafter. In 1947, ma- 
ternity allowances of more than £A3,000,000 
were granted for 197,000 children. 


Child Endowment: For each child under 16, 
7s. 6d. weekly is paid. Endowment is now 
paid for one million children to 550,000 fam- 
ilies and 342 institutions. ; 


Widows’ Pensions: Widows over 50 without 
children under 16 receive 27s. weekly; those 
with one or more children under 16, receive 
up to 37s. 6d. weekly; those under 50 with 
no children receive up to 37s. 6d. weekly 
for 6 months after widowhood begins, 


CANADA. Old-Age Pensions: Paid to persons 
of 70, resident of 20 years, whose annual 
income, including pension, is not more than 
$600, if single, $1,080, if married, or $1200 if 
married to a blind person. Funds are col- 


lected from the Dominion and the Proy- 


inces. Since 1942, various Provinces have 
added supplemental allowances. In 1948, 
229,158 persons received old-age pensions. 


Unemployment Insurance: Covers all work- 
ers except: those engaged in their own busi- 
nesses; those employed in agriculture, 
horticulture, lumbering, domestic service, 
etc.; and salaried employees earning over 
$3,120 per year. Benefits range from $4.20 
to $12.30 per week for a single person, to 
$4.80 to $14.40 for a person with a dependent, 
according to the average rate of contribu- 
tion during the two preceding years. Em- 
ployers and employees pay equally from 9 
to 42 cents weekly; government contributes 
an amount equal to one-fifth of the total 
from the other two sources. Last year, the 
number of claims allowed was 492,922. 


- Health Services: Includes free medical serv- 
ices for veterans suffering from war- 
incurred disabilities; for members of the 
armed services; for mariners; for Indians 
and Eskimos. Beginning in 1948, the State 
will expend over $30 million annually, or 
- $2.41 per capita, to develop Provincial health 
services. 


Provincial Health Services: Provincial 
health authorities supervise municipal pro- 
_ grams and provide services in areas without 
municipal organizations. The Provinces 
offer the usual services for the cure of dis- 
eases: set up laboratories; health centers; 
provide maternal and child hygiene; offer 
free medical care and give financial aid to 
local hospital committees. In British Co- 
lumbia, case work and medical services are 
provided for all persons receiving social 
assistance. Alberta provides hospital and 
medical services to pensioners and their 
- dependents. 


Other Forms of Insurance: A pension is paid 
to a blind person of 21 or over if his income, 
including the pension, is not more than 
$720 if single, $920 if he has a dependent 
child, $1,200. if married or $1,320 if his wife 
is also blind. In 1948, 8,476 persons received 
such pensions. 


A family allowance is granted to the 
mother, regardless of her means, of every 
child under 16 born in Canada or resident 
for at least 8 years. For the first 4 children, 

_ allowances are made at a monthly rate of: 
$5 for each child under 6; $6 for each from 6 
to 9 years of age; $7 for each from 10 to 12; 
and $8 for each from 18 to 15. When there 
are 5 or more, the allowance is reduced. In 
1948, allowances were $263,956,505 to 1,669,- 
944 families for 3,755,572 children. 


Allowances are provided by all Provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island, for widowed 
or indigent mothers. 


Saskatchewan. Old-Age Pensions: Men and 
women over 70 are provided for. As of Aug. 
31, 1948, there were 15,415 people receiving 
government old-age pensions, toward which 
the government paid 75% and the Provincial 
government 25% plus administration costs, 
Saskatchewan also provides a $5 cost-of- 

_ living bonus and free medical, hospital, 
dental, optical and nursing care and drugs 
to pensioners. Excluded are single persons 
earning more than $600 per year and mar- 
ried couples earning more than $1,080. 


Unemployment Insurance: The Federal gov- 
ernment operates a national unemployment 
insurance plan. 


Health Insurance: There are three pro- 
grams: (1) a pre-paid hospital care pro- 
gram; (2) a medical care program in Health 
Region No. 1; and (3) the Municipal Doctor 
Plan which is based on individual contracts. 
Approximately one-quarter of the residents 
have this plan. 


Services rendered under program 1, which 
is for all residents, are public ward care, 
surgical dressings, drugs, use of operating 
and case rooms and x-ray treatment and 


physiotherapy. No limit on number of 
care. Under program 2, complete medical : 
surgical care including referral to out-o 
region specialists is offered. Under prog 
3, the benefits vary with the community 
but the standard provides for general 
practitioner service and major surgery. 


© 

Contributions to program 1 are mainly 
personal tax; for program 2, by personal 
tax (higher than [1]) and land tax; for pro- 
gram 3, by land tax for the most part. 


The government provides, apart from 
these programs, for free treatment for 
cancer, tuberculosis, mental illness, venereal 
disease and poliomyelitis. 


A unique service is the Air Ambulance 

which, in its first 2 years of operation, car- 
ried more than 800 patients from isolated 
points to hospitals. A flat fee of $25 per 
flight is levied but indigent persons are not 
required to pay. 
Other forms of Insurance: Automobile Acci- 
dent Insurance: All vehicle owners and 
operators pay a premium to the government 
when they purchase their licenses and op- 
erators permits. Out of this fund, benefits 
are paid to all residents who are victims of 
automobile accidents, regardless of the 
factor of ordinary negligence. Residents 
riding a vehicle of Saskatchewan registry 
anywhere on the North American continent 
are also covered. The maximum benefit pay- 
able to any one individual is $10,000; vehicle 
owners are provided with public liability in- 
surance up to $10,000 and with collision and 
property damage insurance up to $1,000 sub- 
ject to a $100 deductible clause. 


Mothers’ Pensions: Allowances are provided 
to widows with children under 16 years of 
age if the widow’s income is below $540 per 
year. Divorced mothers, unmarried mothers, 
mothers with incapacitated husbands and 
incapacitated widowers with children are 
also eligible. 


Maternity Pensions: To encourage expectant 
mothers in remote areas to have medical 
care, the government provides maternity 
grants to indigent mothers living in those 
areas. The grant covers prenatal and post- 
natal care and includes a small cash grant 
for the purchase of a layette. 


Dependent Children: Provided mostly 
through Mothers Allowances, but the gov-' 
ernment also looks after orphaned, neg- 
lected and illegitimate children. Efforts are 
made to place these children in homes and 
they are institutionalized until that time. 


CHINA. Social Insurance: A pension system 
for government employees is provided. 


Health Services: There is a State medicine 
system set up, founded on hsien (county) 
health systems, highway health systems 
and border stations. The National Health 
Administration hopes to extend organized 
medical and public health service through- 
out the country. The present plan provides 
that a hsien health center is to be estab- 
lished by every hsien government under the 
suidande of the Provincial health depart- 
ment. 


D. Old-Age and Disability Insurance: 
compulsory and extend to every able- 
ed resident over 18 years of age. The 
stems are financed partly by a tax on 
rorker’s income (2%, the employer paying 
ialf) and partly by the government. 
Old-age pensions are paid when insured 
peaches 65; disability pension if he becomes 
totally disabled. On the death of an insured 
person, contributions to his credit are re- 
Paid to his widow and children under 18— 
not more, however, than 15,000 marks, not 
tess than 500. In 1946, 8,000 persons received 
disability pensions, of whom, however, 5,000 
received supplementary pensions also. The 
amount paid out was 40 million marks. 
insurance Against Sickness: In 1945, volun- 
lary sickness insurance was provided by 255 
endly societies with an aggregate mem- 
bership exceeding 100,000. 60 million marks 
vere paid out in benefits, The societies col- 
ted 48 million marks from their member- 
ship fees and 14 million marks from em- 
ployers. 
Accident Insurance: Statutory policies are 
)} provided by 23 insurance companies. Com- 
pensation for occupational diseases is paid 
for accidents occurring in government work, 
Cash, medical care and economic rehabilita- 
| tion are provided, as well as measures for 
‘enabling a disabled person to earn his own 
ivelihood. 
Health Services: In the fight against tuber- 
culosis, State and communes furnish micro- 
Scopic and x-ray examinations and Calmette 
noculation. The State often defrays the cost 
f treatment for venereal disease. 
idows’ and Orphans’ Funds: Voluntary 
enefit funds provide annuity insurance for 
idows and orphans. In 1945, 6.5 million 
arks were paid out to 3,200 persons. 


RANCE. Health Services: A government 
ystem of health insurance covers health 
ervices, including dentistry for all persons 
eceiving salaries (including agricultural 
Workers). The patient pays the doctor or 
pharmacist and the government refunds 
% of the cost. This is financed by a 5 or 
6% tax on paychecks supplemented by the 
tate. 

The French hospital system consists of 
rivately-run nursing homes and State hos- 
itals. There are 94 psychiatric hospitals in 
ance. 

' The State enforces a certain number of 
( eompulsory measures: declaration of infec- 
tious disease, including venereal disease; 
eatment; vaccination; routine check-ups 
for workers so as to try to eliminate forms 
of disease resulting from certain types of 
work. 

The State provides routine check-ups for 
school children, pregnant women and work- 
ers subjected to certain occupational dis- 


ITALY. Old-Age Pensions: Social Security is 
worked out through such agencies as the 
National Institute for Social Welfare, Na- 
tional Institute of Insurance against Dis- 
eases and National Institute of Insurance 
against Occupational Injuries. Old-age in~- 
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Pensions are paid to all men over 60 and 
women over 55, As of Nov,, 1947, 1,269,000 — 


received benefits, 
Unemployment Insurance: Is comipnisory) 


To obtain unemployment insurance, it is 


surance is compulsory. The insurer is al- 
ways the employer, but the State makes a 


: 
“ 
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necessary to be registered through the Col- — 


locations Office. 
from unemployment insurance benefits are 


Automatically excluded — 


those who work at home, janitors and do- g 
mestic workers. As of Nov., 1947, 161,277 


employees have received insurance. 


Health Insurance: Is compulsory. Sickness 


benefits cases totaled 150,482 in Jan., 1948 


hospital days totaled 460,896 for working 73 


men and 235,686 for their families. 


Insurance against tuberculosis is under — 


the jurisdiction of the National Institute for 


Social Welfare. As of Dec., 1947, there were — 


27,839 working men using sanitariums and 
14,692 using clinics; 12,075 of their families 
used sanitariums and 4,686 used clinics. Five 


million lire was paid out as insurance bene- — 


fits to insured whose insurance did not 
cover family benefits; 26 million lire to in- 
sured whose insurance carried family bene- 
fits and 115 million lire to those discharged 
from sanitariums. 


The State High Commission for Hygiene 
and Public Health is working out a program 
of national reconstruction embracing the 
following points: (1) improvement of serv- 
ices for combatting infectious diseases and 
improvement of the prevention of imported 
diseases, (2) combatting against social or 
contagious diseases such as tuberculosis, 


malaria, venereal disease, cancer, trachoma, ~ 


poliomyelitis, rheumatic illnesses, (3) re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the gen- 
eral hospital system and special hospitals. 
Reorganization of pharmaceutical assist- 
ance, particularly in the realm of anti- 
biotics, (4) improvement of urban and rural 
health conditions, (5) education and pub- 
licity regarding hygienic and sanitary 
matters, (6) continuance of active scientific 
research, especially in the realm of prophy- 
Jaxis. 

Other Forms of Insurance: Family Insur- 
ance: 1.91 million lire was spent for 3,148 
families as of Nov., 1947. 

Maternity Insurance: 2.95 million lire was 
spent for 9,608 mothers as of Nov., 1947. 
Whole Family Insurance: 5,402 million lire 
spent for 3,790,000 families as of Nov. 1947, 
Occupational Injury (including those re- 
called to the service): 17 million lire was 
spent for 431,214 such cases as of Nov., 1947. 


MEXICO. Sanitation projects have been in- 
tensive both in cities and rural areas, hav- 
ing achieved the eradication of epidemics, 
formerly common. General mortality, as 
well as child mortality, has been lowered. 
Old-Age Pensions: All persons over 65 are 
provided for in the Social Security Law. In 
1947, 354,440 persons received old-age assist- 
ance, the government contributing one- 
third, the employees, 17%. 


- Unemployment Insurance: Anyone 60 years 


Be orthopedic and prosthetic apparatus. ( 
_ incapacitated for work, receives a subsidy. 


d may receive a pension at reduced rates 


if involuntarily deprived of remunerative 
~ work. © 

_ Health Insurance: The State insures against 
occupational accidents, I 
occupational illness which incapacitate the 
_ individual. 

Other Forms of Insurance: These cover: 
total and permanent disability; partial per-~ 
_ manent disability; death. 


illness and non- 


‘In case of occupational accident or ill- 


ness, the insured has the right to these 


services: medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, 
One 


Maternity Allowance: The insured woman 
obtains necessary pre- and postnatal care: 


: monetary allowances equal to that which 
_ corresponds 


to non-occupational illness, 
during 42 days previous to parturition and 
42 days following; also receives an increase 
for 8 days previous to parturition and 30 
days following, guaranteeing her 100% of 
her normal salary; aid for nursing period is 
given up to 6 months after parturition, paid 
to the person caring for the child. 


Insurance for Minors: Minors under 16, 
whose parents are insured, receive medical, 
surgical and pharmaceutical services. 


NEW ZEALAND. Old-Age Pensions: State sys- 
tem provides two forms: the age benefit 
and universal superannuation. A person 60 
or over, resident for 10 years, is granted an 
age benefit of £2 5s. a week which is in- 
creased to £4 10s. if his wife is not qualified 
for the pension. An additional income of 
£1 a week is allowed. Age benefits are being 
received by 117,161 persons. 


Persons 65 or over, resident for 10 years, 
who receive no age benefits, are eligible for 
universal superannuation, which is £30 a 
year to be increased annually. 61,612 persons 
now receive such payment. 


Persons 16 years or over contribute 74% 
of their income. This covers all social se- 
curity benefits, 


Unemployment Insurance: Paid to persons 
16 or over, resident a year, and able and 
willing to take suitable employment. 380 
persons received £2 5s. a week, if single and 
over 20 years of age, and £4 10s. if married. 


Heaith Insurance: Includes sickness benefits 
for temporary and permanent incapacity. 
Hospital treatment, x-ray, massage, ma- 
ternity care and pharmaceuticals are free; 
fees for doctors and specialists are partly 
recoverable. Sickness benefits amount to 
£1 5s. a week for persons 16 to 20 without 
dependents and £2 5s. for all others. A 
limited additional income is permitted. 


Invalids’ benefits are paid to those totally 
blind or incapacitated for work. 


Allowances for Women and Children: Bene- 
fits are payable to deserted wives, wives 
whose husbands are receiving treatment in 
mental hospitals and widows. The woman 
is required to have dependent children or 


to meet other requirements that indicate 
that the marriage has deprived her of abi 

ity to earn a livelihood in the competiti 
market. The rate of benefit is £2 5s. a week; 
a separate income of f1 10s. is permit 
When there are dependent children, ¢ 
mothers’ allowance of £1 5s. a week is 
added. q 


Any child born in New Zealand, or resi- 
dent for 12 months receives 10s. ' 


Orphans receive £1 weekly minus any 
other income received for orphan’s main- 
tenance. 


Other Social Insurance: A person who has 
worked in the mines for a specified period 
and is permanently incapacitated, receives 
£2 5s. weekly, to which is added a like 
amount for the miner’s wife. No deduction 
is made from miner’s benefits because of 
other income or property. 


An emergency benefit may be granted 
case of hardship that renders a person un- 
able to earn a livelihood for himself and 
his dependents, if he is not qualified to re- 
ceive other benefits. 


NORWAY. Old-Age Pensions: Paid to citizens 
over 70 and to married couples where one 
spouse is over that age, provided other in- 
come does not exceed a certain level. 
175,000 or 70% of that age level are bene- 
ficiaries. 


Local governments provide 12.5%; the 
State, 37.5% and the Old-Age Fund, 50%. 
(a 1% tax on certain income plus taxes on 
companies). 


Unemployment Insurance: Covers all work- 
ers over 15 whose annual income is not 
more than 9,000 kr. Domestic servants and 
agricultural workers and foresters and fish- 
ermen are excluded. Premiums are paid by 
the insured and their employers, but gov- 
ernment contributes. , 


Health Insurance: Covers loss of income due 
to illness for most workers, provides free 
medical attention and hospitalization. Vol- 
untary insurance is also provided for any- 
one. Dependents of insured also receive 
assistance. Of 1,569,000 persons insured, in 
aa 350,000 (25%) were voluntary mem- 
ers. 


Accident Insurance: For industrial work- 
ers, sailors and fishermen, and covers free 
hospitalization and compensation for loss 
of income. Premiums are paid by employers, 


Insurance for Children: Pays an allowance 
of 180 kr. a year for each child excluding 
the first. Seven-eighths is paid by the State 
and one-eighth by local authorities. The 
program covered 430,000 children at a cost 
of 68,000,000 kr., in 1947-48, 


POLAND. Old-Age Pensions: Workers over 
65 are entitled to pensions. Those perma- 
nently disabled because of an accident at 


work or occupational disease also receive 
pensions. 


Under social insurance, grants are being 
received by 414,200 persons. All workers, 
students, apprentices and home workers 
are covered. Employers, alone, contribute 


ed. 
i 


he fund, the average Cement being 
of the payroll. 


th Insurance: Covers all employees, 
families and all pensioners. Insured 
ves 70% of his wages and 5% for each 
ld, the payments lasting for not more 
mn 26 weeks from the first day of illness. 
in a hospital, he receives 50% of his 
Mlowance. The insured and his family also 
eceive free medical treatment, hospital 
obstetrical and dental services, medi- 
ines, etc. Premiums are paid by employers. 


ther Forms of Social Insurance: Widows 
me children receive pensions, as do war 
TP ahans. Government provides support for 
ghildren up to 16 to 21, if in school, and to 
if at college. The amounts granted are 
zlotys for one child, 1,450 for 2 children, 
0 for every next child beginning with 
» third, 300 for a childless wife, and 500 
a wife who has children. This is paid 
y Behe employer, the rate being 10% of the 
erage payroll. 
A miner receives, in addition, a supple- 
mentary pension paid for by the employer. 


VEDEN. Old-Age Pensions: Since Jan., 
048, everyone is eligible at 67, regardless 
i income. Single persons receive 1,000 kr. 
: housing supplement is added, the amount 
: epending on the income. 


employment Insurance: Voluntary and 
ministered by labor unions but subsi- 
lized by the government. Applicant must 
e capable of work, unemployed through 
5 fault of his own, and a regular con- 
ibutor to the fund. He need not accept 
msuitable work but is barred if on a wage 
rike. Amount paid is not greater than the 
verage local daily wage (not to exceed 7 
T, plus 1 kr. per child and 1.25 kr. for 
pouse or housekeeper) for 90 to 156 days. 
1945, 33 unemployment funds covered 
000 members. 


ickness Insurance: Under a recent law, 
lere will be 3,800,000 members, and others 
vill be covered as relatives of members. 
ompensation includes: free hospitalization, 
5g % of doctor bills, 50% of medical bills 
md for loss of income from 4th day to the 
id of the second year. Members pay from 
ito 24 kr. a year, depending upon the bene- 
ts to which they will be entitled. 


Rccident Insurance: Carried by the em- 
loyer and covers occupational diseases. 
octor bills, medicine, loss of income and 
ermanent disability are paid for. If worker 
ies, family receives burial allowance and 
fé annuity. 

Valids’ Pensions: Paid at same rate as 
id-age pension to person under 67, unfit 
2 work, the amount subject to a means 
est. Supplementary allowance paid to the 
jlind under 60, regardless of income. Sick- 
“ess allowance is granted at same rate as 
valids’ pension for fixed periods after a 
Bar's illness. 


#ealth Services: Includes preventive medi- 
‘ine and medical care. Only larger cities 
v6 outside jurisdiction of district health 
Micers, District physician must render 
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medical services to the inhabitants for 
fixed nominal fee (less than $1). He must, 
without charge, supervise public health con- 
ditions and care of infants, young children 
and expectant mothers; also take measures 
to prevent tuberculosis, supervise health in 
schools and treat cases of venereal disease. 


Hospital and sanatorium care is provided 
by local government; patients may not re- 
turn to private physicians until discharged. 
There are also many low-cost clinics. 


Maternity Benefits: Varies from 110 to 125 
kr. and is paid for each child, regardless 
of economic status. Maternity relief allow- 
ances are granted as loans or gifts where 
loss of mother’s income results in economic 
distress. Maximum is 400 kr. for one child, 
500 kr. for twins. 


75 kr. is paid for each child born if family 
income is less than 2,500 kr. annually; 95% 
of new mothers collect this bonus. 


Other Forms of Insurance: A wife of 60, 
married at least 5 years, receives 200 kr. 
less than given in full benefits. A widow of 
55, married at least 5 years, receives a 
pension, the amount depending on other 
income. 


All children between 1 and 16, irrespec- 
tive of parents’ income, may receive 260 
kr. a year. : 


Young married couples are granted loans 
to establish homes. Loans and scholarships 
are made to university students. 


TURKEY. Health Insurance: All workers ex- 
cept agricultural and marine personnel, 
employed by establishments hiring 10 or 
more, are eligible for occupational disease 
and accident insurance. A worker receives 
full treatment and 75% of his daily earn- 
ings. The wife of a worker who dies from 
an occupational disease or an accident is 
paid pension equal to 30% of his wages and 
another 15% for each child, the total not 
to exceed 60% of the worker’s earnings. 


If totally disabled, a worker receives a 
pension of 60% of his previous earnings. 
The insurance fund is paid by employers 
only. 

Health Services: Aims to extend and im- 
prove medical facilities and personnel and 
to establish health insurance, 


Other Forms of Insurance: Women work- 
erg and workers’ wives, receive free pre- 
natal examination and aid and care during 
childbirth. Women are paid 70% of daily 
earnings for each day of absence during 
pregnancy and after birth; any resultant 
illness is treated free. 


U.S.S.R. Old-Age Pensions: Covers all men 
60 or over with 25 years of service. Those 
over 50 employed underground or in un- 
healthy work are entitled to pensions after 
20 years of service, 10 of which were under- 
ground work. Amounts vary as follows: a 
worker in underground or unhealthy work 
receives 60% of his income; one in basic 
industries receives 55%; and in other work 
and white collar occupations, 50%. The 
pension is paid even if he continues to work. 


Unemployment Insurance: Abolished on 
Oct. 10, 1930 because unemployment had 
been eliminated in the U.S.S.R. 


Health Insurance: Sick benefits are paid 
from first day of disability until recovery 
or until permanent disability is established. 
Benefits vary ‘with income, occupation, 
length of service, trade-union membership 
and age. The amounts run from 50 to 100% 
of former income. 


Benefits are also paid when a worker 
must care for a sick member of the family 
provided there is no alternative. If a child 
under 2 is sick, the mother is entitled toa 
leave with benefit, even though another 
member of the family may be at home to 
care for the child. 


‘Health Services: Medical and dental care 
are free. Medical services are socialized; 
all hospitals, rest homes and sanatoriums 
are socially owned. About 98% of doctors 
and nurses are civil servants. A sick person 
may send for or visit a doctor at his fac- 
tory, farm or polyclinic; he may call in and 
pay any physician on a private basis. 
Specialists and treatment in hospitals are 


Mothers’ Pensions: State allowances to 
mothers of large families and to unmarried 
—tmothers are paid out in amounts varying 
from 200 rubles for the third child and 650 
plus 40 rubles a month for the fourth to a 
2,500 single grant plus 150 a month for 
-every child after the 10th. 


Maternity Insurance: Includes free prenatal 
care, with special diets, lighter work as- 
signments after six months of pregnancy 
(with no reduction in pay), a paid mater- 
nity leave for 35 days before and 42 days 
after birth, a shorter working day during 
mursing period, a layette, and a 9-month 
@llowance for milk and extra clothes, 
for industrial and office workers, employed 
professionals, etc. Collective farm women 
receive a month’s leave both before and 
after birth, and are paid one-half their 
average earnings. Housewives (non-work- 
tng) get free hospitalization. 


Dependent Children: Children’s homes care 
for the millions of orphans, but adoption 
is encouraged. With the increasing number 
of working women, nurseries for children 
from the 28th day after birth to 3 years, 
became important. In the cities, children in 
nurseries increased from 53,000 in 1938 to 
654,000 in 1941; in the country, 45% of 
nursery-age children were in permanent 
and seasonal nurseries. Nurseries are paid 
for by contributions from the general budget 
of trade unions and enterprises; 15% is 
paid by the parents. Summer camps are 
provided by trade unions, Children of serv- 
icemen and war invalids have priority. 


Kindergartens provide for children from 
3 to 7. 


Survivors’ (deceased insured person) pen- 
sions are payable to those who are depend- 
ents of deceased: ehildren, brothers and sis- 
ters under 16 (18 if at school) or without 
age limit if incapable of working; father, 


aig d ee Le 
mother, and wife or husband if th 
capable of working or are aged; irr 
spective of age, if engaged in looking 
deceased person’s children, brothers or 
ters under 8 years of age. E 


Group Insurance: For collective farms 
and other nonsalaried workers unable — 
work because of age or physical disabilit: 
funds are provided through mutual benef 
societies. Rules of collective farms provi¢ 
that 2% of gross income be set aside fe 
this fund. Rest homes for the sick and age 
are provided. > 


Since social insurance does not coves 
members of collective farms, such servic 
are rendered by the mutual aid funds. TI 
finances are composed of entrance fee 
contributions proportionate to individu: 
earnings, a certain percentage from tt 
funds of the collective farms and sums r¢ 
ceived from the Soviet Assistance autho: 
ities for payment on invalidity pensions, 


The workers’ productive cooperatives ar 
the disabled persons’ cooperatives ha’ 
their own mutual insurance funds orga 
ized into regional and Republican feder: 
tions of their own. : 


Administration: By trade unions, whi 
draft a budget for social insurance to 

approved by the Supreme Soviet. Most e 
penditures are covered by contributio 
from institutions, organizations and perso 
employing domestics. 


Social assistance (out of State and lo 
budgets) is given persons not working 
remuneration who are in need—mainly i 
valids (labor and war), families of invali 
and the blind, deaf and mute. 


UNITED KINGDOM. Comprehensive insur. 
schemes were introduced by the Natio: 
Insurance Act of 1946 and the National 
surance (Industrial Injuries) Act of 1 
which came into operation on July 5, 19 
The schemes are financed by contributi 
from insured persons, their employers, 
the Exchequer, 


Retirement Pensions: Men of 65 and wo 
of 60 receive 26s. a week with increas 
they postpone the age of retirement. Thi 
is, in addition, 16s. a week for an adult 
pendent and 7s. 6d. a week for one ¢ 
under the school leaving age. 


Unemployment Benefit: Pays 26s. a wi 
for 180 days, with 16s. a week for an a 
dependent and 7s. 6d. a week for one c 
under school leaving age. Further days 
benefit depend on contribution rec 
Cases of those who have run out of stand: 
benefit are reviewed by local tribunals, 


Health Benefit: Payable to employed 
self-employed persons who have paid 
contributions for an unlimited period. Be 
fits for dependents and children as for 
employment. 


Industrial Injury Benefit: Payable at 
rate of 45s. a week for a maximum pe 
of 26 weeks. Thereafter disablement bei 
varies from 9s. to 45s. a week, dependin 
the extent of disablement assessed b 
Medical Board. 


: ess benefit. There are 
yplements for those permanently unfit for 


‘ 


lealth Services: General practitioner, spe- 
list, auxiliary medical, hospital and re- 
bilitation services are provided without 
; bi rge to those who wish it. 

ether Forms of Insurance: Various bene- 
rts are payable to one or more of the fol- 
ving groups: (1) employed persons; (2) 
persons working for themselves; and (3) 
ersons not gainfully employed. 


| Maternity allowances are payable to 
roups 1 and 2 at 36s. a week for 13 weeks. 
Lal owances of 20s. a, week for 4 weeks for 
ttendance on confined women are payable 
to group 3. 

‘Family allowances are payable to a 
other for each child after the first at the 
ate of 5s. a week for each child. 
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A maternity grant consisting of a lump 
um of £4 is payable to groups 1, 2 and 3. 
A death grant varying from £6 to £20 is 
mayable'to all groups. A widows’ allowance 
mf 36s. a week for 13 weeks is payable to 
oD groups. A widowed mothers’ allowance 
f 38s. 6d. is payable to all groups and is 
de after expiration of the widows’ al- 
ance if there are dependent children of 
chool age. A widows’ pension of 26s. a 
veek is payable to all groups and is made 
mO widows over 50, but younger widows 
may receive it after the expiration of the 
Widows’ allowance if they are incapable of 
elf-support. A guardians’ allowance of 12s. 
week is payable if an orphan of school 
Be is living in a family. 
nefits Other than Monetary: For mothers 
-domiciliary midwife service, home help 
(or and after confinement, priority on foods 
nd extra vitamins; for children aged 2 to 
nursery schools where available, food 
ority, free medical attention; for older 
hildren—free school medical services, ra- 
jon priority, free milk and free or cheap 
eals at school; for young persons—further 
ucation, free medical care. 
INITED STATES. Old-Age Pensions: Under 
he Social Security Act, the U. S. had a 
ederal system of-Old-Age and Survivors’ 
urance (OASI) for industrial and com- 
rcial workers and railroad workers. (See 
also pp. 369-371.) 
Unemployment Insurance: The Federal 
Social Security Act provides basic systems 
# insurance, each state having its own 
provisions. (See also pp. 371-374). 
Health Services: In general, hospital care is 
tiven to tuberculars, mental and nervous 
sases and the needy by State and local 
Zovernments. (See also p. 375.) 
ther Forms of Insurance: OASI and the 
gram for railroad workers pays survi- 
fors’ benefits to: children under 18; widows 
vith children in their care; widows 65 or 
Ver; and aged parents who had been 
iefly supported by the worker, provided 
le did not leave a widow or child who could 
er qualify for such benefits. In December, 
47, monthly benefits were paid to 812,900 
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survivors under the OASI program and to 
78,600 survivors under the railroad plan. 


tion to injured employees and to depend- 
ents of workers killed by industrial injury 
or, in some States, disease. (For details 
of unemployment insurance of the various 
States, see p. 373.) 


California. Old-Age Pensions: In addition — 


to Federal OASI, benefits any person at 65 
who has ‘resided in the state for 5 of the 
past 9 years and owns no property exceed- 
ing $600 and no realty exceeding $3,500. May 
receive not more than $65 a month. ; 


Illinois. Old-Age Pensions: In addition to 
the Federal OASI, a pension is given to any 
person 65 who has lived in the state for at 
least a year and has neither a spouse nor 
children able to offer support. 


In July, 1948, 126,968 persons were re- 
ceiving an average of $43.66 a month, the 
maximum monthly grant being $50 plus 
medical care. 


Other Forms of Compensation: Aid to de- 
pendent children is limited to those under 
16 (or 18, if at schoo) whose parents are 
physically or mentally incapacitated. In 
July, 1948, an average monthly grant of 
$88.42 per family was made to 55,571 chil- 
dren in 21,874 needy families. 


Assistance is given to needy blind per- 


, sons over 18 if they have lived in the state 


. 


for at least a year and if their families 
eannot provide for them. In July, 1948, 
average monthly grants to 4,460 blind per- 
sons amounted to $44.70. 


General relief is granted to needy persons 
not dependent on public assistance but who 
cannot meet expenses of long illness. In 
July, 1948, 63,000 persons received an aver- 
age monthly grant of $54.50. 


Mississippi. Old-Age Pensions: None except 
OASI, but in June, 1946, assistance was 
granted to 30,787 persons at an average of 
$16.92 a month. 


New York. Old-Age Pensions: None except 
OASI, but a Federal-State-local setup 
granted a pension to 112,000 persons 65 or 
over who have no other means of support. 


Other Forms of Compensation: Aid to de- 
pendent children under 16 (18, if at school) 
includes shelter and all necessities and is 
granted only when the parents or guardians 
cannot support the child. Most recent fig- 
ures show 105,800 children receiving aid. 
This program, together with aid for the 
blind, is carried on in conjunction with the 
Federal government. 


North Carolina. Old-Age Pensions: Besides 
the OASI, there is a self-insuring work- 
men’s compensation fund. 

Health Insurance: None but dependent chil- 
dren and the blind are covered. 

Health Services: The state lends money to 
medical, dental, pharmaceutical and nurs- 
ing students who pledge 4 years of service 
in rural communities. 

North Dakota. Old-Age Pensions: Besides 
OASI, the state has a system of insurance 
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Each State pays workmen’s compensa- — 
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__ which taxes each employee 
$3,000 he earns with a like amount con- 
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1% of the first 


tributed by the political subdivision. Bene- 
fits vary from $10 to $85 a month, for wife 
or widow, children under 18 and parents 
over 65. Grants for funeral expenses are 
also allowed. Persons may receive both 
Federal and state benefits. 


Other Forms of Compensation: A monthly 
cash payment is made for the support of 
needy children, and blind persons under 
65 who are in need. Medical service is 
offered to all, regardless of age who need 
it to save or restore sight. 


Texas. Old-Age Pensions: 
OASI. 

Wisconsin. Old-Age Pensions: Besides OASI, 
the state gives assistance to persons 65 or 
over, resident for at least 1 year, who to- 
gether with his spouse, does not own prop- 
erty over $5,000 in value. In June, 1948, 
average monthly payments of $37.71, as 
well as hospital, medical and nursing care, 
were given to 47,806 persons. The maximum 
amount is $50. 


Health Insurance: In 1947, workmen’s com- 
pensation for injuries and occupational 
disease covered more than 925,000 em- 
ployees working for more than 54,000 em- 
ployers who bear the cost. It covers medi- 
cal care and cash up to 70% for wage loss. 
Rehabilitation training is provided if nec- 
essary, and death benefits and aid for de- 


None except 


pendent children are furnishe 
34,140 cases were settled. - 
Health Services: Treatment for ven 
disease patients is furnished at no 
Several plans for voluntary prepaid medi 
surgical, obstetrical and hospital care ai 
in operation under the approval of th 
State Medical Society. t 
Other Forms of Compensation: Aid may b 
granted to a mother or other relative car 
ing for children dependent on the public fo 
support; to a mother whose husband ha: 
divorced or abandoned her, if incapacitated 
to unmarried mothers; and to children liv 
ing in a foster home. No period of residences 
is required. During June, 1948, payment 
were made to 7,560 families for 18,932 chil 
dren living in their own or relatives’ home: 
and to 1,050 children living in foster homes 
The average grant to families was $85.71 
to children in foster homes, $34.65. 


Aid to needy blind persons 18 or over 
resident for at least 1 year, is provided 
Present maximum grant is $60 a month 
During June, 1948, 1,290 persons receive 
an average of $39.87. 


Aid up to $80 a month may be grante 
to persons who are found to be so disable 
as to require care. They must be in need 
be citizens of the U. S., and have lived i 
the state at least 1 year. In June, 1948, 52 
persons received an average of $58.13 |; 
month. 


HOUSING 


AUSTRALIA. Of the 1,995,736 dwellings, in 
1947, 1,913,937 were occupied; all essentially 
privately-owned except in Canberra, where 
most were state-owned. 34,758 houses were 
under construction. 


AUSTRIA. Of the 1,947,266 dwelling units, in 
1946, 75,959 were destroyed during the war 
and 3,768 were rebuilt. Of 101,496 partially 
destroyed, 25,220 were repaired. 


Parliament has voted to establish a fund 
to supplement private funds and provide 
interest-free loans for housing and furnish- 
ings destroyed. Such apartments are subject 
to rent controls. Until the fund is realized, 
government will advance the equivalent of 
between $200 million and $300 million a 
year in 1948 and 1949, 


BRAZIL. The most recent estimate gives a 
total of 9,073,245 dwelling units in the 
country. ° 


CANADA. Of the 2,706,089 dwelling units in 
1941, 99% were privately-owned, the re- 
mainder state-owned. The number occupied 
by owners: 1,457,526; the proportion of 
owner-occupied homes rising. 


The government is building one-family 
detached houses and apartment blocks. 

Saskatchewan. Of 205,342 dwelling units in 
1946, 144,122 were occupied by owners; 92.2% 


of housing privately-owned; 0.8%, govern 
ment-owned. 

Up to March 31, 1947, the Federal govern 
ment had built 930 wartime houses and 17 
houses for veterans on small holdings. Th 
government has confined itself to the fiel 
of emergency housing and up to Sept., 194! 
had provided 640 dwelling units in forme 
airport buildings. These units are converte 
into self-contained suites and rented t 
veterans. 


FRANCE. Of the 1,600,000 houses built sinc 
World War I, 156,000 were built by privat 
persons; 20,000 by cooperatives; remainde 
by public bodies. Of the 9,110,000 in post 
World War I, 425,000 were totally destroye 
and 350,000 partially destroyed in Worl 
War II. 900,000 have been repaired. 

Rural homes, occupied by owners or t 
farmers, estimated at 3 million. About 40° 


of nonrural dwelling units occupied by the 
owners. 


ITALY. In 1931, there were 9.7 million hous 
with 31.7 million rooms. During the wa 
1,935,418 rooms were destroyed. In the yea: 
1946 and 1947, there were 178,342 rooms pa: 
tially or completely reconstructed. 

The National Institute for Homes f 
State employees handles the construction | 
low-rent housing for government employee 


e Ente Autonomo epolar. ndles the 
truction of low-income Te 


ICO. State employee housing, which is 
main work of the government today, is 
ed to meet the economic situation of 
workers. 


NE ZEALAND. Of 453,243 dwelling units in 
45, 229,340 occupied by owners (93.4%); 
%, state-owned. 


overnment is mainly building detached 
ooden units, hostels and blocks of self- 
tained flats of 1 and 2 bedrooms. 


RWAY. Over 90% of the homes in Norway 
e privately-owned. 


LAND. 50% of the units are privately- 
yned; the remainder by cooperatives or 
ecial groups. State grants priority to the 
ilding of lodgings for industrial workers, 
icularly miners and foundry workers. 
text come municipal cooperative buildings, 
chiefly small lodgings for workers. 


RSWEDEN. Of 2,000,000 units in 1945, 670,000 
e occupied by owners (95%); 85,000, co- 
ratively owned (4.5%); 10,000 owned by 
' municipalities (0.5%). 


) State does not build but gives financial 
pport for low-cost housing. From 1941-46, 
% of housing in urban areas was financed 
ough State loans and grants. 


‘ T' JRKEY. State builds block apartments. 


S.S.R. Increased building of single-family 
vate dwellings is expected in cities as a 
sult of a decree making land, to be leased 
perpetuity, available to general public. 
@ Constitution guarantees the right to 
ild and own private individual dwellings 
its citizens, although the land belongs to 
ate. 

In 1939, the 32.8% urban population lived 
imarily in state-owned dwellings; to a 
all extent in cooperatively-owned; and to 
even smaller extent in privately-owned 
units. The 67.2% rural population lived in 

privately-owned units. 


JNITED KINGDOM. Since 1919, of the 4,500,000 
uses built in England and Wales, local 
Uthorities built 1,250,000. 

_ Of the 13 million dwellings before the war, 
,000 were destroyed by war; 250,000 ren- 
dered uninhabitable and 4 million damaged. 
e in every 5 dwellings is occupied by the 
er. 

Local authorities are concentrating on 
Wilding low rental houses for families in 
Teatest need. Private building can be car- 
ied out only under special license. 


mfiscated or is compensation pai 
mpensation is paid, the a 


here all industry is state-owned. 
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UNITED STATES. Of the 41,747,000 dwelling 
units 31,347,000 are occupied by owners. The 
government is not building housing. Of 602,- 
878 family dwellings started as war housing | 
197,876 are permanent, 50,828 conversions. 


Federal government, local bodies and edu- 
cational institutions are completing con- 
version and rebuilding of 259,000 family 
dwellings for temporary veteran housing, 
of which 181,321 were federally-financed. 


The Public Housing Administration ad- 
ministers the program of loans and subsidy 
aids to local housing authorities for low- 
rent housing projects. These are built under 
private construction contracts. At the end 
of the war, about 23,000 low-rent units re- 
mained to be built under the U. S. Housing 
Act. Of these, about 2,383 are now being 
built. The balance are still deferred because 
of high building costs. In 1947, of 853,400 
new nonfarm homes started 845,560 were 
privately financed, 3,440 publicly. (See also 
Index, under Housing Law, 1948.) 


California. In 1946, a $16,750,000 program of 
state grants to localities and universities © 
for temporary housing was begun for vet- 
erans and students. Further, a program, 
begun in 1921, and augmented by recent 
funds, has enabled 25,000 veterans. to acquire 
houses and farms. State buys the property, 
resells it to the veterans who acquire title 
when they have completed long-term 
monthly payments. 


Ilinois. Of 1,522,217 dwelling units in 1940, 
882,870 were occupied by owners. Since 1945, 
grants of $30,000,000 were made for veterans 
housing. ‘ 

Mississippi. Of 534,956 dwelling units in 
1940, 130,495 were occupied by white owners; 
47,623 by nonwhite. Of 356,838 houses not 
occupied by owners, 137,859 were occupied 
by white tenants; 218,979 by nonwhite 
tenants. 


New York. State aid is furnished to provide 
low-rent housing for 150,000. A low-rent 
program of loans and subsidies to local au- 
thorities currently provides $435,000,000 in 
loans and $13,000,000 in subsidies for low- 
rent housing by local authorities. A $69,800,- 
000 emergency program will provide tempo- 
rary housing for veterans and students. 


North Carolina. Of 821,000 dwelling units in 
1940, 42.4% were occupied by owners. 


Wisconsin. Because of state constitutional 
restrictions, the state has built no homes. 
Municipal units have constructed dwellings 
and operated trailer camps. In 1947, grants 
of between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 were 
provided to cities and counties for moderate 
rental housing for veterans, 


METHOD OF COMPENSATION 


“To the question: If an industry is transferred from private to State ownership, is it 
d to the private owners? all countries’ answered that 


mount estimated in,various ways according to differing cir- 
mstances and court rulings—except that the question does not apply to the U.S.S.R., 


‘ 
F 
S 
: 
E 


Dprera 


CONDITIONS 


WAGES 


Average weekly wage between Average wage for 
1920 latest year 


1940 
Lowest Highest available 


weAverage wage ........- SOAS Pace: 2 LOTS. \OSLIY -2F 2s 1940 1382/5 ..... 1947* 40 


*A basic wage (minimum wage) set in May, 1948, was 115 shillings for men and 5 
of this for women, but the rate varies with the cost-of-living index. ‘ 


AUSTRIA (in Austrian shillings) : st 
2 Manufacturing ....... ATED sce PL OAS: O52 44-5. os. 1935 305.1%* ..1947 48 
*Of the wage level for 1945. ‘ 
BRAZIL: 
TO GRIGTR EE. “igh SRE e a TO SR IRC CP DEPP caret ney Papin kc “5.5 oe 
ECL OLY RU OF KOLB gad alse 6 sik #e KA veiSlols Ware vis aS Rela Cet Waseem ctalee vale alee 43 


CANADA (in Canadian dollars) : 


LO aii 3461S: {94a -49,045).05, 1 1949 Saw cage ee 44.74 


Manufacturing: Male . 20.32 ....19384 35.04...... 1945 36:51 *«2 - <2 eae 47.4 
ij/s\eel: es eae erie £1.60 4 bt. L084 TOBE ee 6 1944 #2940 eee ee 

PDR Ow Gist os io tike dad ese 0:86 A240.  ADtS -BI29 Ske eae 1947 © (2. Sewanee Pike | 

PVGRCHINE ities ve. svove- L1.00F .1934-35 23.00'...... 1940: 4)3'7.00 2 7-2 1947 


* Average for all workers, 1947. {Coal mining; 47.8 for metal mining. +tEstimated. 


Saskatchewan (in Canadian dollars): 


ON SFU TIONS SOONERS hg conetnan gle SR nN aren EO IE 5 LSS": ae 1943 40-44 
*Average annual wage. 


- FINLAND (in Finnish marks) : 


(2 4.68%). MG1990... ee ee 9.50* ..... 1946 
Manufacturing ....... 9.468cicy 1920: Con Te eee 24.67* ..... 1946 
SEND sees cs ls RILGhS. S99 Vee see 29.45* ....1946( 26 
Teaching ..<........:. Te DOORS. TIOGA» leans eee nete 137,000¢ ..1946 


*Average hourly wage. Yearly salary in elementary schools. 


ITALY: 8 hours is the maximum per working day. 


MEXICO (in pesos) : 


General average ...... LOST sat ek0O0)) WS,.00.smee ene 1943 : 
RELL OMEN eer ca toeae Ps ere bv av aca tse 38,05 eens 1943 4 
CELI ET NSE hg 3.5 GaGa ie a Sen 28.09: ssan yet 1943 

NEW ZEALAND (comparative index: 1920-30 100): 35 
PASTORIS ctsip caches ee «es Bor limes LOZOS LS sees 1940 1564 ..... 1948 and ¢ 

*For minors, 

NORWAY* (in Kroner) : 
Export industry ...... ASO Meee 19361-2538) moma 192025 Seo cie eereatecaes 2.91 
Other industries ...... Lo Om. ater 1931. 2.26 oa 1920 cms tee 2.97 > 487 
EEMULGS mur <hiwchcitne eo sans TOT enc 1932 /52.4 0 eee 19202) sere OP es 3.19 


*The hourly earnings are given, {Covers miners and factory workers. 


eee 


SWEDEN (in kronor) : 


Wronminin pisces... ale AT.8402.... 1923 * S107. Sane 1945 4109.68 ..... 1947} 45.7 
Steel industry ........ 48.76 ..... 1923* SRSG: tase 19453} oats ata eee 46.8 
Paper and printing ... 4462..... 1923* = Suisse. 1945 112.32 ..... 1947; 
PEACE Wen ett seo O aietecekaie yon C8 ° 7.) ea 1925 80:04 aeons 19453 eee es 
Vente OL INGUStLY: soi. neue Bie los, heat ie eee Ae LILO 4 00rs ee 1947+ 


*Estimate based on 46-hour week. , ;} Weekly salary based on average work-week. | 
industry. 


ees 


For 1946* 
Men Women Minors 


Tek a eee “rte pe ee Ce ah oie elena NY ay ee 
‘Sg CRORES Sy, SON at nei ee a 3.86 2.25 .80 
REE Sv hp) ee Ra Ane en 2.60 501.99 See 

BRE rts ee tte te soe =). 246 Tp 9.07 94 
PES Fee ads cee eS. pee Ce SAS ae ee 


E *Per day wages. 
a day for mining and manufacturing. No restrictions for field workers, 


EIU NAM G5 SeS:s oo tek 5/178 A aoa 1947 37% * 
re re eS 5/15/0 .....1947 39-48 
*Five shifts of 7% hours. 


} SR. (in rubles) : : 
verage annual wage .. 800 ...... 1929 954,100%) Soo. 1940 6,000* ....1947 48+ on 
*Per New York Times, but Chief Engineer of Ordzhonikidze Slacnine Tool Plant of 
Moscow claimed in letter to Times (Dec. 30, 1947) that actual income in U.S.S.R., 
including bonuses, is 900—-1,000 rubles a month. Station WOR in New York reported : 
(Dec. 16, 1947) the following monthly salaries for 1946-47, quoting the Soviet Consu- 
late as the source: unskilled workers, 600-700 rubles; skilled workers, 1,000 rubles; 
‘professionals, 1,500-2,000 rubles. j;For white-collar and factory workers. Miners © 
work 36-42 hours a week. The U.S.S.R. has a six-day week. 


ITED STATES (in dollars) : 


Mi ning 
(Bituminous coal) .. 13.91..... 1932=.28.635.-2.% 1926 66.86 .....; 1947 40.6 


Remit: se 16.73 .....1983 29.28 ......19389 51.89 ......1948 40.3 
SS By Ch nT on ae Be a a 36.67 ......1947 bw 
416.3 oC 16.75 ....1920 27.71 ......1940° 49.04*°_* 2.1948 


_*Estimated. 


alifornia (in dollars) : 
MURR OS OUTS BAS ITN TI err ae so «io ais «Po maintn gin aes carp! os, epee 67.16 sara 1947 43.4 
RIN ie oy 82 ohn agb mesh eae 56.17 sci 1947 89.5 


frade, wholesale ............. RN ND Ie AES ee ose Pa SR BTs14 ees 1947 
Sk FREY RTE OES gg ae SO AAO ee 1947 


1948 32.7 
1948 40.9 
1948 at 


LOY ESE SY EIN PRESET! I) I 
= Ler iy =< A 
. 


es NR: 1947 
Shei 1947 
Ate aba 1947 


4 *Lowest available. 


| 


New York (in dollars) : 
Manufacturing ....... 20.68 ..... 1933 28.41...... 1929 62.00* ....1948 40 


_*For men; for women, 40.95. 


North Dakota (in dollars) : 


Teaching Re a Ue Sie ere tor cns 5) o, a(ojelelloleyloiies stla.'qi Sele rehe: eulsnayer ai suelre 
Mining, underground ..............-s sees sete testes As 
MPEG CUTAN Wan ise ce cine wh /s arntxasyWrae ie nes sees tet 


*Annual salary. +Per day. +Nostandard. 


1,573.39* ..1947 


fisconsin (in dollars) : 
mmafacturing «2:2... 15.61 ..... LOS ieee Oia wel sia csts NAME Serta t lar cheieieraeieteds 42.4 


OYMENT AND PROPOSALS 
NORWAY. Percentage of unemploymen 


100 members of unions from 1920 to 19 


wr erie a rr eee a rl 


Ri ieilkjral Sh elsis a 65s ee ole s\Mp ele © ones Op o 918 
OWA SES OLCIe CD OMDD CHCNCHORCHRUIOE Mtr SC aOR Mr Rr Me ait ce fo 
ene She SUR ore epaileic osha Bywa COO SO 8 | BRAD aaa 0 Bein wie ge eie ue (6) aires 050 ee ee 

ao ae 6600600008 CF O80 eee © 6s «aise wee 


Per a a at Ye Fr 


PORE. oaks leMake faves esis ster ea a erate ee 3 a3 00 fO + OG MOL e's siete be e's'e pipe wie «ieee 90e0le Ole see 


nceeess e tLNOFE JODS tTNaAN APPNCANTS = 1990S «voce amessceveses ees seesss o aes sams 


BRAZIL. In 1945, there were 1,543,463 totally 4939 

> employed. Since there is virtually no un- 1941 
employment in Brazil, the government does 
not have a future program. 


% _ CANADA. Index of employment (1926=100): 


Since 1941, there has been practically r 
unemployment. / 


POLAND. About 100,000 unemployed becaus 


. BLS SOM ite ait nis sec dieceiy tet cle cieee a 95.8 of change of frontiers and transfer of ur 
7 ; IUBYA 2 OBR A Ga eS (SORES aon a InerEcis 87.5 skilled farm workers to industry, where the 
a ui TAS bp oc bcce OURS Gio te OIOIG Choe CR ICRAE REL Prensa ey do not find work immediately. 
ae an oo 08 MOOS SB eae as State and trade unions orenuieaaae 
a MO ew... wc ee. 18T9 to provide necessary trained workers. 
-——s Saskatchewan. Workers employed (men SWEDEN. Employment in trade unions: 
Q only): 1928 <<; o.xulwenkisian eotelens «6 eee eee 87.5% 
SP ne Rs oa Gok 80.1% ae Diese eee teeneregee rere nesses 
Be iS ip i ey csc Tees als, abows, cla ava cig iets 17.3% 19430 ee 
Uy oles SI nee 76.3% 14g eee 
a TSMIG) 3.5 doe speedo Uae eee one 82.3% TY CM 
4 The Federal government is the only au- At present, a shortage of labor, estimate 


a thority with sufficient jurisdiction and re- for Feb., 1948, of 60,000 workers. 


sources to take the steps necessary to 

. achieve full employment. The government U.S.S.R. There is no unemployment. 

> has on hand a ‘‘shelf’’ of public works to 

Bi: take up some of the slack in employment UNITED KINGDOM. Insured workers 

4 when economic activity lags. ployed: 

; 1928 | xi. eas oc enc Soe ee ee 

; ITALY. Number and % of unemployed: 1982 a. Se Saacegelc etree ay cee 

: HOD OG mate BOT O00 Menckin cree 1.7 pS SRP er A 

j TRERYOD pene ia AOC UOUudeine ses ace 2.5 1943 sib diel oie whens ed Sue 

; iG Aa een LOY OR es 2 4.2 1946 cece cece ete eee e ences 

: FOOD | eras ea OO GMOOM RE ents cee 5.8 1947 \ bute dicce cles. § catenin 

: (veh aren ieee OLOS000 ec excuse suave ute 

| eee Bat, 0U0 ee ccaene b _-UNITED STATES. Employed and unemploye 
AO SBGae ais wh. = MpEYOOOUAE. Evite ne 4.1 1929 ......... 46,700,000. ..- 7.4... 2,000,000 

* TSG NOC OU0 Me oe 3.8 BOS 2 oe era 37,900,000) (ie wires 12,700,000 

ry OQ ome Ne STL O00 Meee ee 4.8 LOS Cees Ween 52,600,000......... 1,100,000 

(EE ae S1Oc000 Teo), cee 4.4 1947 22 Re 58,000,000. veces. 2,100,000 

MEXICO. New areas for cultivation, irriga- California. Percentage of civilian worke 

tion projects, and industrialization in the employed: 

2 cities is expected to absorb many of the April,” 1940 9.5.4 :.:s:0 stuns ae 86% 

. unemployed. 1943 average occ ss an oe eee 98 % 

: NEW ZEALAND. Workers and % employed: 1947 BVETABO «.. +0... .4 tin a 225? 
1p) ea ee Ble DOA 42.0% Mississippi. Monthly average of total wor 
MOOG Pea oe ay. BBW O09 ine ee 41.1% ers covered by unemployment insurance; 
Ss one B44 448) oa fh 43.2% 1989 .. oc, hea. 21S 111,851 
BLOIA Biatee er assy ag 2s LOOM OO 3 cate elhes 41.6% 1943) Fe iocea cnt oe ee 163,892 
The 1945 Employment Act set up a Na- 1947 6 \a)0) pia 0)\s pile ce. 8 eee, 0s) ohio 6 > ee’ oiulnel ein iaan 180,000 


tional Employment Service to provide for i 
placing workers in employment and assist- sed York.» Pereentioty CWvitaia 
ing employers to find labor, to make sur- April, 1940. eek): eins 82% 
veys, forecasts, etc, April, 1945: .so0.at.0s0 eee over 98% 


BRE ocoian as ticdst ote ronucea! Mow March, 1948: 3.1: 3.08 soso eee 94% 
Zealand is able to draw on its ‘‘Stabilization Wisconsin. Non-agricultural workers (e 
Accounts” (built up from the differences Cluding self-employed, proprietors and d 
between amounts received overseas for ex- mestics): 

ports and amounts paid out to exporters or 1943 
producers, such difference in amounts being L947... Deere 969,006 
vested in the state ‘‘on trust’ for farmers). Feb. 15, 1948 voeteak lit orn 


—— ANSWERS TO THE QUEST 


1ONNAIRE———————__ 7]__ 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
see epee ce ae a la ll als aN li a Pea ES Say 


Total Do workers have a right to: 
ek Bargain collectivel 
trade in Naieey of their tae i Band 
Country unions own choosing Strike boycott management 
4 . 
H Australia Sean» 1,263,658 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
| Austria? Sino GSE 1,238,088 Yes Yes Yes 
oe6«(Brazil ...... Riera ¢ Yes!" Yes}? No No 
Canada’ ........ . Yes Yes Yes Yes 
ie Saskatchewan. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
China eA ax Yes Yes 
unkandé =) 6.5.8 <3 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
eeFrance ........ - Yes Yes 
BEALYE MR aecccie Se os Yes Yes (38) Yes” 
New Zealand 269,379 Yes Yes® No (8) 
ISTE N 9 oe Saige : 447,000 Yes Yes 
Poland™ 2. . 2s. <.- 3,177,248 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Sweden ........ 4 1,390,000 Yes’ Yes Yes Yes® 
5 ORCAS See ee (°) (°) 
: SSR 27,000,000 Yes (*) (2°) Yes 
United Kingdom™ 8,714,000 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
. United States” 16,077,000 Yes Yes Yes (?*) 
' California ..... Yes Yes Yes (33) 
ip RUSMOISS cee 600,000 (44) (4) (CH (=) 
j Mississippi .... 27,000 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
New Mexico ... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
; New York ..... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
! North Carolina Yes Yes Yes Yes 
North Dakota.. 14,000 Yes No No 
i hrexaS? Gen toes: 2 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Wisconsin ..... 478,000 Yes Yess Yes 22) 


} If not subject to compulsory arbitration. The Common- 
alth court of Conciliation and Arbitration was estab- 
in 1904 and similar courts have been established in 
the 6 states. Registered unions or employers’ associ- 
may present a log of grievances. Strikes and boy- 
as techniques are subordinated to the legal pro- 
s of the court. Decisions are binding for not more 
an 5 years. In 1946, there were 869 industrial disputes 
Mhifecting 348,548 workers, directly or indirectly. 
nder the law of March 28, 1947, workers may estab- 
ish factory councils to advise management on methods of 
duction, distribution schedules, investment plants, etc. 
he right of workers to bargain collectively in unions 
of their own choosing is provided by legislation by 
8 Dominion and the 9 Provinces. In the Province of 
Prince Edward Island, trade unions, except in railroad 
lustry, must be autonomous and not under the control 
‘any outside body. Dominion governmént employees are 
t forbidden to join a trade union but only those em- 
ployed by Crown companies are allowed to enter into writ- 
ten collective agreements. Civil servants do not fall within 


Ane Meaning of this term. The Provinces follow the same 


ern; except that Saskatchewan enters into agreements 
employees’ organizations. Dominion and Provincial 
slation provides for the right to strike against private 
Mdustry after collective bargaining and certain specified 
conciliation procedures have been complied with and 
led. Dominion and Provincial employees, except for 
n Crown groups, are not forbidden by statute to 
@. Quebec has legislation against strikes by civil 
ants. No law in Dominion or Provincial legislation 
ids a boycott, though strike action of a sympathetic 
ire is subject to conciliation controls and waiting 
Weriods. Criminal Code provides for criminal conspiracy. 
his applies to boycotts against private or government- 
OWned industries. No law for workers’ participation in 
agement, either by Dominion or the Provinces, in 
iter private or government-owned industries. Workers 
it private industry participate in management through the 
fablishment of Labour-Management Production commit- 
by the Dominion authorities. This does not cover a 
it proportion of industry. 
40rganized workers form an advisory board to give sug- 
ans and conduct negotiations in labor-management 
ons. 
ubject to majority of unions’ consent by secret ballot. 
INot covered by statute; the Federation of Labour gives 


encouragement to unions to establish worker-management 
committees in industry—those which participate in dis- 
cussion on all aspects of management, those with some 
exclusive and particular function (e.g. social activities and 
welfare), and those purely advisory. Most committees are 
in the latter two categories. 

7By decree of Feb. 5, 1945, workers’ councils control 
manufacturing and financial activities of their employing 
plant; supervise technical arrangements and engage in 
social and cultural activities. 

8By agreement between Employers Confederation on one 
hand and Central Organization of Salaried Employees on 
the other, labor participates in management. Enterprise 
councils are formed with representatives of the employers 
and employees meeting for the purpose of deliberating on 
matters of production and welfare. So far, 922 enterprise 
councils have been set up affecting about 230,000 union 
members. Government conducts a mediation service to help 
create new contracts. Its decisions are not binding. The 
Labor Court settles disputes concerning existing contracts. 
This form of arbitration is compulsory and results are 
binding. 

9Yes, but not collectively. 

10No private industry in the U.S.S.R. Unions are or- 
ganized on an industrial basis. Membership is voluntary. 
The trade unions bargain collectively with management 
for all members in a given enterprise. Stoppages (in the 
form of strike or boycott) are not illegal but an elaborate 
system of arbitration has been set up for settling labor- 
management disputes and avoiding work stoppages. Trade 
unions participate in management on both national and 
local scale through representatives from commissions on 
wages, safety devices, cultural and educational work, liv- 
ing conditions, work rationalization and consumers’ goods. 
Unions are responsible for seeing that labor laws are 
obeyed, and also for State social insurance. 

Joint consultation committees are established over 
most of private industry; throughout all publicly-controlled 
industry. 12See pages 354-5 for Taft-Hartley Act. 

Limited. 14Dependent on Taft-Hartley Act. 

15Compulsory arbitration for all public utility disputes. 

16Not covered by statute. 17Private industry only. 

18No laws forbid a boycott, but they are not used. 

191m several large industries there exist councils of 
working management of a consultative character. 
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PRIVATE, GO 


"AUSTRALIA. 


Pats Pe 


Natural Resources: Mines are 
privately owned. 


‘Transportation: Government owns all rail- 


roads, and the Trans-Australian Airlines 
(TAA), and subsidizes privately-owned air- 
lines. Shipping is private but government is 
contemplating control of overseas shipping. 
Local transportation lines mostly munici- 


f: pally-owned. 


Communication: Government operates tele- 
phone and telegraph systems and the na- 
tional radio stations. Most radio stations are 


owned and operated privately. Radio owners 


pay an annual license fee. 


Power and Light: Essentially privately- 
owned, subject to government regulation. 


Agriculture, Retail Trade: Private. 


Banking: A nationalization bill was passed; 
court decision is awaited. 


Insurance: Essentially private. 


CANADA. Natural Resources: Under admini- 
strations of provincial governments. Forests, 
mineral, and oil rights owned by the Crown. 


Transportation: About 59% of railways are 
government-owned. Over 38% of invest- 
ments in road and equipment of electric 
railways are government-owned. Passenger 
and freight motor carriers are private. The 
Trans-Canada Airlines, only government- 
controlled airline, owned almost 58% of the 
total fixed assets in civil aviation in 1946. 


Communication: The Canadian Broadcast- 


ing Corp. administers the only national net- 
work and controls such private broadcasting 
companies as have licenses. Government 
owns over 50% of the telegraph lines. Over 
80% of total telephone investment is private. 
Cooperative systems own almost 5%, the 
remainder held by the Dominion govern- 
ment (less than 1%), the Provincial govern- 
ment (13.5%) and Municipal systems (1.2%). 


Power and Light: Most provinces have 
power commissions controlling acquired 
electrical systems in their area; although 
in certain Provinces such as Quebec and 
British Columbia, private companies pre- 
dominate. 


Agriculture: Agriculture is wholly private 
except for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


Retail Trade: Sales of individual proprietor- 
ships accounted for 46.2% of the retail trade 
in 1941. Liquor stores, which are operated 
by the various provincial governments, 
transacted 3.2% of total business. Retail 
sales of cooperative associations were 0.6%. 


Banking: The Canadian Banking System is 
private, consisting of 10 chartered banks. 
The Bank of Canada, a coordinating central 
bank, is wholly government-owned. There 
are three types of savings bank in addition 
to the savings departments of the chartered 
banks: The Post Office Savings Bank, in 
which deposits are a direct obligation of the 
Federal government; provincial government 
savings banks in Ontario and Alberta; and 
in the Province of Quebec, two which were 
established under Dominion legislation. 


Saskatchewan. Total capital invested i 
government industries: $37,000,000 (Ai 
1948). Capital assets of cooperative en 
prises: $66,845,000 (fiscal year, 1946-47). — 
Natural Resources: Government operates | 
Fur Marketing Service, a Timber Board ar 
a Fish Board for marketing products 
operators. It owns three fish filleting plant 
and a box factory. The most outstandin 
government venture is its sodium sulpha 
plant at Chaplin. Government also owns 
brick plant and Clay Products Division fo 
making pottery, soil pipe, etc. 
Transportation: Government owns and op 
erates all bus lines except a few local se 
ices and inter-provincial service. It owns a 
airline serving the northern settlements, 


Communication: Government owns all tele 
phone lines except a few rural lines. 


Power and Light: Government owns a 
power installations except municipally 
owned systems and one private compan 
serving the city of Moose Jaw and environs 


Agriculture: Government operates experi 
mental farms and markets wheat throug 
the Wheat Board. It operates a woolen mil 
shoe factory and tannery to process ray 
materials. The cooperatives have grain 
livestock, dairy products, poultry and ee 
marketing associations. They operate { 
horse processing plant, vegetable oil p 
and flour mill. In Sept., 1948, there were 1 
cooperative farms. 


Retail Trade: Cooperatives operate a larg 
number of retail grocery, hardware and dr 
goods stores; .a central wholesale; fillin; 
stations, bulk fuel stations and a drug store 


Banking: Private with the exception of th 
Bank of Canada and some credit unions op 
erated by cooperatives. 


Insurance: Government operates an insur 
ance office which deals with all insurane 
except life. There is a cooperative life in 
surance company. 


Other Businesses: Government operates | 
printing plant, seed cleaning plant and sey 
eral garages and machine shops for servic 
ing its own vehicles and repairing cars coy 
ered by the province-wide Automobile Ac 
cident Insurance scheme. Cooperatives hay 
begun to distribute farm machinery. 


CHINA. Natural Resources: Article 1 of th 
Chinese Mining Law reads: ‘Mineral re 
sources within the boundary of the Republi 
of China belong to the state. No prospectin 
or exploitation of any mineral is allowe 
except when mining rights are granted b 
the government according to law.’ 


Transportation and Communication: Ove 
90% of the railroads are owned and operate 
by government. All major aviation corporé 
tions such as China National Aviation Cor} 
(CNAC) and Central Air Transport Cor 
(CATC), are government-owned and ope 
ated. The Civil Air Transport is the on 
private concern. More than 50% of shippir 
is owned and operated by governmen 


i an aaa rai a cane 
al Service and tele-communications are 
nment-owned and operated. 

and Light: Total electric power 
ply is about 900,000 kw.; about 570,000 
is supplied by plants under a govern- 
ot agency. 

griculture: Almost all farms are owned 
md operated privately. 


iil Trade: Private. 


é irance: During the war, government en- 

ged in various lines of insurance such as 
i Risk Transportation and Land War 
Insurance. Aside from these, the Cen- 
Trust operates a property insurance 
rtment. The Postal Remittances and 
gs Bank operates the simple Life In- 
ance plan. Each of the four government 
ks owns and operates an insurance com- 
. In June, 1946, only one company, the 
thina Life Insurance Co., Ltd., was en- 
d in life insurance. 


LAND. Natural Resources: Private. 
fansportation: Railways owned by State. 
nAmunication: Wireless, including long 
nce telephone operations, and telegraph 
munications are a State monopoly. 


er and Light: To a great extent, con- 
led by government. 


griculture: Land ownership 1941: private 


wners, 49.2%; state, 41.6%; cooperatives, 
%; communities, 2.1%. 


il Trade: Private and cooperative. 


king: Private, except for the central 
(Bank of Finland), which is govern- 
owned. 


rance: Private. 


Y. Natural Resources: The most produc- 
agency is the Azienda Carboni Italiani (for 
jan Coal), which supplies through the 
nes of Carbonia, in Sardinia, almost all 
lian coal ore production. By the treaty 
eb. 11, 1947, the coal strata of Arsa 
ia), passed to Jugoslavia. The Societa’ 
male Cogne is State domain, and operates 
portant iron mines in Cogne (Val 
osta). The iron deposits of Elbani are 
property, leased to private company. 


sportation: The State railways consti- 
the most important industrial company 
e nation. In the principal cities there 
Wa widespread system of municipali- 
ion of the public means of transportation, 
ich are under concessions. The same sys- 
is also widespread for production and 
tribution of electrical energy and gas, 


king: Banca d’Italia bonds are the prop- 
y of public agencies. The three principal 
ks, called banks of national interest, are 
} property of the I.R.I., a State Agency. 
i other principal banks are organisms of 
yublic law, i.e., moral entities. 
# surance: Private ownership prevails, 
Mlongside the I.N.A. (Instituto Nazionale de 
ASS: curazioni [National Institute for Insur- 
ace]) which, since 1912, enjoys special 
2 ileges. 
he I.R.I. (Instituto Nazionale per la 
Ostruzione Industriale [National Insti- 
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tute for Industrial Recovery and Recon- 
struction]) handles State property in the in- 
dustrial field as well as in the field of marine 
transportation. 


Consumer cooperatives are widespread in 
Northern Italy. The model cooperative is 
that of Turin. Productive cooperatives are 
less widespread. 


NEW ZEALAND. Natural Resources: A bill is 
now before Parliament providing for pur-— 
chase by the state of all coal measures, and 
voluntary negotiations are proceeding for 
requisition from private owners. In 1947, the 
state mines produced 42% of total; coopera- 
tives, 3%; private, 55%. Gold and other 
metals and minerals are privately mined. 
Exploitable or potentially exploitable forest: 
state forest, 77%; communal forest, 3%; 
private forest, 20%. Government handles 
1.5% of all fishing operations. 


Transportation: Government owns all air 
freight and passenger services; 96.7% of 
railways transport. Roads and road trans- 
port: (a) capital assets: state owns 44%; 
balance, private; (b) passenger miles (com- 
mercial): state runs 27%, balance is private; 
(c) freight ton miles: state runs 6%, balance 
is private. Tramways: 100% publicly-owned 
(mainly municipal). Shipping: state owns 
4% of ships engaged in trading; coopera- 
tives own one small trading vessel and a 
few fishing vessels; balance is private. 


Communication: All postal, telegraphic and 
telephonic communications and broadcast- 
ing are state-owned (with provision for 
amateur transmission on specified waves, 


Power and Light (Electric): State owns 
87.1% of power produced by hydro-electric, 
gas, oil and steam plants. Of balance, mu- 
nicipal authorities own 11.5%; private, 1.4%. 
(Gas): Municipal, 30%; private, 70%. Ratio 
of electricity to gas generated is 2.1 to 6.8. 


NORWAY. Natural Resources: In private and 
municipal hands. . 


Transportation: Railways are state-owned. 


Communication: Post, telegraph and tele- 
phone systems are government-owned. 


Power and Light: Municipal-owned. 
Agriculture, Retail Trade: Private. 
Banking: Commercial and savings, private. 
Insurance: Private. 

A few factories are operated privately but 
the state owns majority of shares. 


POLAND. Natural Resources: Of the forests 
(19,200,000 acres), 16,800,000 acres are state- 
owned, about 1,600,000 acres are in private 


- hands, 720,000 acres are owned by cities. 


Transportation: Railways are state-owned 
and operated except for prewar shares of 
foreign capital. River traffic is state-owned. 
Of automotive traffic, 52% is state-owned, 
40% is private, 8% is cooperative. Airlines, 
state-owned. 

Communication: Telephone and postal sys- 
tems are state-owned. 

Power and Light: Principally state-owned. 
Some towns own municipal electric works. 
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hteor ‘industrial pene have their own 
: ay electric works. 


_ Agriculture: Mostly private. 


_ Retail Trade: Mostly private. A few state 
and cooperative department stores in the big 
towns. 


Banking: Mostly state-owned, including 
National Bank of Poland. Cooperatives are 
financed by the Bank of Cooperative Econ- 
omy. Those industrial plants not national- 
ized are privately financed. 


Insurance: State enterprise. 


SWEDEN. Natural Resources: 31.7% public, 
68.3% private. Most of area owned by com- 


_ panies and corporations consists of forests 


in the north of Sweden. Much state-owned 
area consists of mountain ranges and other 
unproductive land. Forests: about 80% 
privately-owned. Iron Ore resources: iron 
mine fields in which the state is part owner 
comprise about 85% of all known iron ore 
resources. 


Transportation: of the railways are 


state-owned. 


80% 


Power and Light: 40% of the water power 
stations, about half of the total water power 
resources, is state-owned. 


_ Agriculture: Cultivated area: 4% is state- 
owned; 96% is private. 90% of all farmers 
are members of one or more of the farmers 
cooperatives. 95% of all milk, 80% of the 
livestock for slaughter, and 65% of grains 
and eggs are marketed by cooperatives. 


Banking: 5% is state-owned; 3% is coopera- 
tive; balance is private. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Natural Resources: |Coal* 


Transportation: 

and ocean shipping 
Communication: All 
Power and Light: |All 
memcmltures = few er vee 
Retail Trade: Negligible 
Banking: Central Bank 
Insurance: Social insurance 


*Also Oil, but production is almost negligible. 


UNITED STATES. Being committed to the free 
enterprise system, the U. S. owns and 
operates a very small proportion of business. 


Natural Resources: Mostly private. The 
U. S. has a large Federal forest reserve, 
many water power installations (TVA, etc.), 
helium and oil lands and a few mineral 
areas. 


Transportation: Railroads almost exclusively 
private. Some municipal ownership of urban 
electric lines, subways and busses. Shipping 
and aviation are private, though both have 
been subsidized by the government at-times. 
Federal commissions have regulatory 
powers. 


ance. 


Government ownership 


All except short distance road haulage 


yIn terms of manpower. 


Industrial Production: 1% is 
4% is cooperative, balance is pri 
Insurance: Including the sole state-ov 
commercial insurance which is conne 
with social security plans: state-o 
25%; cooperatively-owned, 0.5%; and 
vately-owned, 75%. 


TURKEY. Natural Resources: Forests 
state-owned. Mines are partly governm 
owned and partly private. 


Transportation: Railways are state-o 
Shipping is state-owned and private. T 
portation by road is private. 


Communication: Entirely state-owned. 


Power and Light: Mainly owned by munic 
palities; some are private. 


Agriculture: State ownership is limited. | 
Retail Trade: Entirely private. 
Banking: State and private. 


Insurance: Private, but state sometim 
participates. 


Industry: Sugar, paper, iron and steel a 
state-owned. Others are private. 


t 
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U.S.S.R. Natural Resources, Transportatio 
Communication, Power and Light a 
Banking: State-owned. 


Agriculture: 99.3% of all sown areas we 
collectivized in 1938. 


Retail Trade: State, 61.3%; consumers ¢ 
operatives, 19.6%; marketing cooperative 
run by collective farms, 19.1%. 


Insurance: Group insurance plans for lif 
fire and theft; also trade union social insu 


Private Cooperatives 


Remainder 


Remainder 


Most Insurance C 


Communication: Post Office is governme 
owned; telephone, telegraph, cable, ra¢ 
and television are private but regulated 
Federal commissions. 

Power and Light: About 18.9% of all elect 
energy, and about 5% of various kinds 
gas are products of Federal plants, F 
mainder is private. j 
Agriculture: Private. 


Retail Trade: Private except for some cod 
eratives in the food industries. 


Banking: Private, but chartered and reg 
lated by the Federal government or 
States. Mutual Savings banks resemble ¢ 
operatives in that depositors own the 
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e SRederal’ Reserve System is pri- 
ely owned by the member banks al- 

h administered by a Board of Gover- 
ppointed by the President of the U. S. 


surance: Only Social Security and Vet- 
ans Insurance are Federal. All others are 
ori vate, under Federal or State regulation. 
California. Transportation: Mostly private. 
ommunication: Private. 

»wer and Light: Essentially private. 
Illinois. Public Utilities: Gas, electric, 
er, telephone, railroad and motor carrier, 
‘transportation, public warehouses, etc., 
subject to rate regulation by the Illinois 
ommerce Commission. 


Mississippi. Natural Resources: Essentially 


AUSTRALIA. No restrictions on political or 
jal groups except for aborigines (about 
90,000) living on reservations or as nomads. 


M\USTRIA. No restrictions. 


ADA. No restrictions. 


Saskatchewan. The only Canadian Province 
with a Bill of Rights. Enacted in 1947, it 
firms the right of all citizens to freedom 
conscience, belief and religious associa- 
jon; to freedom of speech, etc. The Act also 
( rbids discrimination on grounds of race, 
reed, religion, color or ethnic or national 
rig in, etc, j 


IN LAND. No restrictions. 


(ALY. No restrictions of any group except 
t special laws forbid the reorganization 
tthe Fascist party. 


=xICO. No restrictions. 
ZEALAND. No restrictions. 


LAND. The Polish Declaration of Rights 

nd Liberties guarantees: 

Equality before the law, regardless of 

ionality, race, creed, sex, origin, social 

; tus and education; 

44, Security of person, life and property; 

}3 Freedom of conscience and of worship; 
. Freedom of scientific research and the 

Ublication of the results thereof and 

dom of creative artistic endeavor; 


Freedom of press, speech, association, 
ssembly, public meetings, demonstration; 


16. pe vent to vote and to seek public office; 

ls . Inviolability of the home; 

Me ccrecy of the mails and other means of 
ommunication; 


9. The right of instituting court actions and 
Mf filing petitions with the proper State and 
M icipal authorities; 


0. The right to work and to periods of rest; 


Power and Light: Almost entirely private. ca 
Agriculture, Retail Trade, Banking, Insur- > 


ance: Private. 


New Mexico. Power and Light: 75% Be 
vate; 25% is state-owned. 


North Carolina. Natural Resources: 
erals: private. Water power: private. For- 
ests: 1,500,000 acres are Federal-owned; 
19,000 acres, state park area. 


Transportation, Communication, Agricul- 
ture, Retail Trade, Insurance: Private. 


Wisconsin. Transportation: Private. 
Communication: Of 630 telephone companies, 


‘ 


617 were privately-owned in 1947 and 13 


were cooperatives. 


Power and Light: 46 private companies 
supply 797,000 consumers; 91 municipal com- 
panies supply 98,000 consumers. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


11. The right to relief in case of unemploy- : 


ment and incapacitation; 
12. The right to education; 


13. Protection of family life and care of 
mother and child; 


14. Protection of health, working capacity. 
The abuse of the civil rights and liberties 


for the purpose of overthrowing the demo-. 


cratic form of government of the Republic 
is prevented by law. 


SWEDEN. No discrimination because of race 
or religion. Complete civil liberties are safe- 
guarded. 

The Constitution contains, among others, 
the following explicit guarantees: 


1. Complete freedom of speech and press; 


2. No person may be deprived of life, liberty 
or public office except through law and after 
judicial procedure; 


3. No person may be deprived of the right 
to privacy in the home; 


4. Freedom of religion. 


The Constitution and law contain certain 
provisions that might be construed as a 
limitation of religious freedom. Since the 
16th century, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has been the National Church of 
Sweden. The King and members of his 
cabinet must belong to this church, likewise 
foreigners who are appointed by the King 
as professors or teachers at the State uni- 
versities. 


TURKEY. No restrictions on the freedom of 
any group. Every Turk is born and lives 


free. Liberty consists of any action which’ 
is not detrimental to others. Individual lib- _ 


erty is limited only at the point where it in- 
fringes on the liberty of others. All Turks 
are equal before the law. The life, property, 
honor and residence of each individual are 
inviolable. No one may be censured for his 
creed, religion or doctrine. The press is free. 


Min- 


‘cover the “right to work’’; the “right to rest 
and leisure’; equal rights for women “with 
men in all spheres of economic, state, cul- 
__ tural, social and political life’; freedom of 
\ ypeech, press, assembly, procession; the 
ight to unite in public organizations’’; the 
“inviolability of the person and the homes 
of citizens’; also the “right of asylum to 
foreign citizens persecuted for defending 
the interests of the working people.’’ Addi- 
tional rights: 


Article 123: ‘Equality of rights of citizens 
irrespective of their nationality or race, in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, so- 
cial and political life, is an indefeasible law. 


“Any direct or indirect restriction of the 
rights of, or, conversely, any establishment 
of direct or indirect privileges for, citizens 
‘on account of their race or nationality, as 
well as any advocacy of racial or national 
exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is 
punishable by law.”’ 


_ Article 124: ‘“‘In order to ensure to citizens 
freedom of conscience, the church is sepa- 
rated from the state, and the school from 
the church. Freedom of religious worship 
and freedom of antireligious propaganda 
is recognized for all citizens.” 


Article 130: “It is the duty of every citizen 
to abide by the Constitution, to observe the 
laws, to maintain labor discipline, honestly 
to perform public duties, and to respect the 
rules of socialist intercourse.”’ 


Article 131: ‘“‘It is the duty of every citizen 
to safeguard and strengthen public, socialist 
property as the sacred and inviolable foun- 
Ne dation of the Soviet system, as the source 
of the wealth and might of the country, as 
the source of the prosperous and cultured 
life of all the working people. 


“Persons committing offenses against pub- 
lic, socialist property are enemies of the 
people.” 


Article 132: 
law.” 


Article 133: Treason to the country—viola- 
tion of the oath of allegiance, desertion to 
the enemy, impairing the military power of 
the state, espionage—is punishable with all 
the severity of the law as the most heinous 
of crimes.” 


UNITED KINGDOM. Freedom of Speech: Limited 
only by laws against treason, sedition, 
blasphemy, obscenity, defamation and 
breaches of the peace, and the Official Secrets 
Act. Offenses are tried by judge and jury. 
Plays must be licensed for public perform- 
ance. 


Freedom of Ballot: Every British subject over 
21, resident of U. K., has right to vote ex- 
cept members of House of Lords, convicted 
felons and lunatics. Election of members to 
House of Commons must be held at least 
once every 5 years, in which everyone en- 
titled to vote may be a candidate except a 
clergyman of the Established Church. 


Freedom of the Press: Limited only by laws 
against sedition, et al. No licensing or cen- 


“Universal military service is 


sorship ‘but news ee af yet ain 
cases are restricted where publication. wo 
tend to injure public morals. The identi 
of any young person who is accused or 
pears as a witness in a juvenile court 
not be disclosed in the Press. The Press 
not pass judgment upon cases which 
pending in courts. Biased or inaccurate 
porting of Parliamentary proceedings would 
be a breach of the privileges of Parliament 


Freedom of Religion: Expressions of religi 
belief are subject only to those restrictions 
which apply to freedom of speech and as 
sembly. The King must be a member of the 
Established Church and the Lord Chancellor 
must be a Protestant. Marriages celebrated 
in a Roman Catholic church are not valid 
unless also celebrated in proper civil form 


Freedom of Assembly: Any number may as 
semble in any place provided they do no 
obstruct traffic or passersby nor break the 
peace. Public processions which might cause 
serious disorder may be prohibited. Uni 
forms may not be worn by political parties. 
Serious offenses are triable by judge ane 
jury. Public assembly within one mile o 
Parliament is prohibited while Parliamen 
is in session if their purpose is to bring 
pressure upon its deliberations. 


Personal Liberty: No person may be arresteé 
or imprisoned or subjected to any form of 
physical restraint, unless charged with ar 
offense or duly convicted. Children below 
the age of discretion may be chastised o 
restrained by their parents or guardians 
provided the treatment is moderate anc 
reasonable. The High Court may impriso: 
without trial any person guilty of contemp 
of court; either House of Parliament ma 
commit to prison any person guilty of 
breach of the privileges of Parliament. The 
right to personal liberty may be enforcec 
by: (1) prosecution for assault, or unlawfu 
imprisonment; (2) application of a Writ o 
Habeas Corpus. 


Life: In the 18th century, there were’ ove 
250 capital offenses under the law of Eng: 
land; there are now four—murder, treason 
piracy and setting fire to naval dockyards 


Jobs: Those leaving jobs below forema 
level are required, when seeking new ones 
to obtain them through the Ministry o 
Labour Employment Exchange. No one ca: 
be deprived of the right to work on accoun’ 
of race, religion, or political views. Recen 
decisions concerning Communists and Fas: 
cists in government employment usually in 
volved not dismissals, but the transfer o 
the individuals concerned to other govern 
ment work on grounds of security and no 
political affiliation. There is freedom to as 
sociate together to form trade unions an 
to strike, 


In general: Everyone, including the King 
is subject to the rule of law. 


All offenses come in the first instance be 
fore the same courts, and no consideratio: 
of rank, wealth, or political affiliations cay 
determine the kind of court before whicl 
the accused person is tried. Certain offense 
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ymen are tried in special ecclesi- 

al courts. In all cases of serious crime, 
Ul is by judge and jury, and in many less 
us cases the accused may, if he wishes, 
se to be tried by a judge and jury 
her than by magistrates. The police have 
power to compel any person, whether 
ler arrest or not, to give any facts within 
knowledge or to answer questions put to 
. The courts cannot compel the accused 
son or a witness to give evidence which 
y incriminate himself, nor can either 
band or wife be compelled to give evi- 
lence against the other. The burden of proof 
hat the accused is guilty of the offense with 


Indi- 
vidual Cooper- 
farmers atives 
a eae 99.0+ 
[oR Ey Sap ae 80.0 (@) 
aie 83.5 0.007 


90.379 


Percentage of farm acreage owned by: 


which he is charged lies always upon the 
prosecution. If the prosecution fails to make © 
even a prima facie case against the accused, 
the judge must dismiss the charge. 4 


UNITED STATES. Civil liberties are protected Pe 
by the Constitution, as in Article 1, Sections _ 
9 and 10, and in the Amendments, particu- 
larly the first ten, known as the ‘Bill of — 
Rights.” , 


Federal Constitution. However, in 8 states — f 


a poll tax, in effect, limits the right to vote. 


AGRICULTURE 


Percentage of farm acreage cultivated 


(or tilled) by: 
Resi- 
dent Ten- Cooper- 
Govt. | owners _ ants atives Govt. 
(*) ®) 


96.0 3.0 1.0 |33.0 
Jnited States? ...... 85.0 0.0 60 |606 39.4 => 00" ee eae 
PeCalifornia® ........ 63.0 (34) TT ee a 
Meinois ........-.- 42.0 0.0 58.0 0.0 
ssissippi ........ 99.9 0.0 65.0 29.1 0.0 (5) 
ew Mexico ....... 42.0 0.0 58.076 


"North Carolina .... 
North Dakota 


insignificant. 
Includes land cultivated by ‘“‘managers.’’ If the op- 
or of a cooperative or government farm receives regular 
le payments, he is reported as a ‘manager’ of the 
and grouped with other owner operators. F 
1946. 41941. ®Of which 2.4% are owned by communi- 
and Church bodies. 
Less than 1%; these are large estates taken over by 
government to be parceled out among the member 
mers. 
/%6.5% are owned by a commercial company and several 
ndations. 
“Farm acreage cultivated by resident owners, tenants 
the government averages about 13 million hectares 
year, Government cultivated acreage is negligible. 
938. 100f which 3.9% are private plots of collective 
ig fave and 0.8% are private plots for urban workers and 
iployees, 


73.6 26.4 


NOf which 21.5% are cultivated by private plots of 
collective farmers and 4.8% by private plots for urban 
workers and empioyees. j 

12Corporations own 5% and 4% are owned by unsettled 
estates and partnerships. 

181945. 14A large area of land is retained by the state, 
some of which is leased to farm operators. 

i5There is no state-owned land except what is operated 
by penitentiary experiment stations. 

160f which 42% is owned by the Federal government. 

17There were 8,365,944 acres of cropland in 1945 of 
which 5,461,943 acres were operated by owners; 1,847,725 
by part owners; 267,872 by managers, and 788,404 by 
tenants. 18There are 385,000 farms of which 200,000 are 
fully owned. The farm population is about 1,625,000 of 


“which 145,000 are tenants and 25,000 are share croppers. 


19/945. 201948. 2iEstimated. 
22Mainly colleges and experimental or prison farms. 


AUSTRALIA, No limitation to size of farms nor plan 
to break up farms. 


CANADA, No plan to break up farm holdings. 


Saskatchewan. As of Sept., 1948, there were It 
groups of cooperatives in the Province, six of which were 
organized by veterans. Membership varies from 5 to 17 
and acreage operated, from 200 to 9,000 acres. Most farms 
are organized on a membership fee basis, with each mem- 
ber paying $100 membership fee. Other capital provided 
by members is in the form of long-term loans. Income to 
members is from three sources: monthly wages; interest on 
capital invested by each member which cannot exceed 5%; 
and surplus after expenses have been paid and reserves set 
aside, which is distributed in proportion to the amount of 
time each member worked for the farm during the year. 

There is no limitation to size of farms, except in case 
of leasing of government lands where concentration of 
ownership is discouraged. No plan to break up holdings. 


CHINA. State plans to put farmland under ownership of 
bona fide farmers. 


FINLAND. No limitation to size of farms. In extensive 
colonization program, the land is being distributed among 
private owners. 


ATALY. The agrarian cooperatives are rarely owners of 
the lands which they work and from which they benefit. 


Concessions of untilled lands to peasant cooperatives 
were provided for in the legislative decrees of Oct. 19 and 
Sept. 6, 1946. The program has effected up to as many 
as 4,798 concessions for a total area of 190,229 hectares. 
State possessions are estimated at about 7%. 


Limitation on property holding is provided for, -with 
social aims in view, by the new constitution, which im- 
poses obligations and obstacles on private tillable land; 
sets limits on extension of such holdings according to 
agrarian zones and regions; promotes and requires land 
reclamation, transformation of wide tracts of land be- 
longing to a single landowner; and helps small and 
average sized properties. 


NEW ZEALAND. No limitation to size of farms but a 


AGRICULTURE 


tribunal may refuse consent to sale that would conduce to 


undue aggregation of land by any person or organization. — 


State does not break up farms but land taxes and death 
duties tend to enforce holders of large, uneconomic plots 
to break them up. Broken up land is distributed among 


private owners. Cooperatives may purchase on equal terms — 


with private persons. 


NORWAY. No limitation to size of farms nor plan to 


break up holdings. 


POLAND, State limitation to size of farms is 120 acres 
in Eastern and Central Poland; 240 acres in Western 
Poland. State owns 11% (5,640,000 acres) of tillable land; 
individual farmers own 88% (44,400,000 acres); coopera- 
tives own 840,000 acres. 


SWEDEN. No limitation to size of farms nor plan to 
break up holdings. An act adopted by Parliament (1947) 
will combine small, unprofitable farms into bigger and 
more profitable units. Only those who earn their living 
by farming may purchase farms without state permission. 
State guarantees minimum prices to farmers. 


TURKEY. Each farmer is entitled to an average of 5,000 
donums ({ donum equals .6 acres). State plans to break 
up property holdings and distribute the land to private 
owners. 


U.S.S.R. 85% of total peasant farm holdings are col- 
lectivized. A serious attempt to collectivize in the Baltic 
republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, which have 
been part of the U.S.S.R. since 1940, is being made. 
Limitation on private holdings of collective farmer; in 
Estonia is 6.10 hectares (about 1.5 acres); in Latvia, in- 
dividual (private) farmers, 30 hectares; in Lithuania, a 
smail undetermined acreage. 


UNITED KINGDOM. Main types of cooperative farms 
are dairy. No limitation to size of farm holdings nor in- 
tent to break up property. 


UNITED STATES. No limitation whatever to size of farm 
holdings nor intention to break up holdings. No limitations 
within the states except New York and Wisconsin which 
Own some cooperative land. Many states run experimental 
farmlands usually tilled by prisoners. 


End of Questionnaire Answers 


QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTARY 
dy HARRY W. LAIDLER 


Te: THE foregoing pages, a wealth of vital 
and significant information is presented 
regarding the social and economic con- 
ditions and structures of a number of the 
world’s key countries. We regret that The 
Questionnaire has failed to elicit responses 
from a larger number of nations and that 
some countries were unable to provide 
more adequate information. This was no 
fault of our editorial staff. Rather it was, 
in general, due to the lack of proper 
statistical agencies in many countries or to 
the inability of these agencies to furnish 
the requested information. before this 
volume went to press. Official statistics in 
few countries have been brought up to 
date; those of the U.S.S.R., for example, 
are of 1940. The U.S.S.R. estimated budget 
for 1948 is 429,149,697,000 rubles; but we 
have no recent figure on national income. 


All countries have, we assume, co- 
operated with the Almanac to the best of 
their ability. The answers from Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, New Zealand, the Province of 
Saskatchewan in Canada and one or two 
other countries are particularly complete 
and thorough. The facts submitted by some 
others are, unfortunately, partial and in- 
complete. France, for instance, has supplied 
rather meager information despite the fact 
that a member of the staff visited various 
Officials of the French government in Paris 
and members of the government service 
were deputized to prepare the material for 
the Almanac. Even such figures as those on 
the national income were not supplied in 
the government answers. In this instance 
allowance should, we believe, be made for 
the confused political and economic con- 
ditions recently prevailing in that country. 


ae J : ‘ 

__ Many of the answers sent by the Chinese 
fagency might also be criticized as having 
been drawn from such secondary sources 
as American newspapers. 


The case of Russia is unique. Here the 
;overnment itself felt unable to furnish 
the statistics desired and designated the 
American-Russian Institute as a source. 
As this is an unofficial organization func- 
tioning in the United States and securing 
its information from various sources, we 
felt that the reader would be interested in 
having the answers evaluated by an expert 
on Russian affairs, one not connected with 
this Institute. We therefore asked Profes- 
sor Harry Schwartz, Associate Professor of 
Economics of Syracuse University, a close 
student of the US.S.R., to comment on 
the material furnished. 


Professor Schwartz declares that the cost 
of living figures presented have failed 
to tell the whole story. ... While prices 
of rationed foods in the Soviet Union re- 
mained at about the 1940 level until Sept., 
1946, in that month rationed food prices 
trebled. Most other foods are not available, 
except at unrationed commercial stores or 
in the open market where prices are many 
times greater than in 1940. Professor 
Schwartz is of the opinion that Russia has 
suffered from inflation following the war at 
least as much as has any other major par- 
ticipant. ...As for housing, the basic 
fact to keep in mind, is that housing is ex- 
tremely scarce in Russia—much more s0 
than in the United States. The typical 
Soviet family lives in one or two rooms and 
shares kitchen and bath facilities with 
people who reside in other rooms of the 
same apartment. A tremendous amount of 
housing space, as is well known, was de- 
stroyed during the war. ... As for wages, 
6,000 rubles constituted the average Rus- 
sian wage in 1947. Printed figures, generally, 
include bonuses for above-production 
quota. ... In the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations, Dr. Schwartz declares that 
the Soviet workers do not in practice have 
the right to strike or boycott. 


Experts on the economic life of other 
countries may well have numerous com- 
ments to make on the data furnished— 
such as in the Turkish answer to the ques- 
tionnaire, that the workers in Turkey have 
the right to strike, “but not collectively.” 


Obviously all material here presented on 
national income, wages, social legislation, 
civil liberties, etc., has to be interpreted in 
the light of the purchasing power of the 
country’s currency, the quantity and qual- 
ity of essential commodities, the efficiency 
and integrity of the government, and the 
attitude of state officials toward the rights 
of the individual. 

Particular care must be taken to look 


behind official data given on the question 
of civil rights. Especially is this true at 


+? A 2 
present, when the same word or phrase is — 


used in different senses by different gov- 
ernments. Democracy to one people is in- 
conceivable without freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, religion, organization, and 
movement from place to place. In dictator- 
ships and semi-dictatorships today, how- 
ever, the word democracy is frequently in- 
correctly applied to governmental systems 
where numerous of the above mentioned 
freedoms are practically non-existent in 
the opinion of critics of fundamental gov- 
ernment policies. 


The replies to The Questionnaire present 
suggestive answers to the question as to 
how the various economic systems are 
meeting such wants of man as the desire 
for good food, clothing, shelter, working 
conditions and educational opportunities; 
for economic and international security; 
for a happy family life; for freedom of ex- 
pression; for opportunity to participate in 
the economic, political and social life of 
the community; and for other psychical 
and spiritual satisfactions. 


The facts presented, however, cannot be 
said to supply conclusive answers as to 
whether capitalism, democratic socialism 
or communism may best be depended upon 
to satisfy fundamental human needs. For 
one thing, the capitalist order in the coun- 
tries here included is undergoing constant 
change; a democratic socialist order, in 
countries under Labor and Socialist con- 
trol, has not as yet been achieved; while 
the communist system in Russia and else- 
where is of comparatively recent origin. 
Moreover, in appraising the success or fail- 
ure of social institutions in various na- 
tions, due account must be taken of the 
country’s natural and human resources, the 
effect of war upon the nation’s economy, 
and such vital questions as long-term 
trends in employment, the extent of wealth 
and income inequalities, the health of the 
people, the degree of concentration of eco- 
nomic and political power, and other prob- 
lems which this volume has nat had space 
adequately to discuss. 


It is hoped that the information here 
presented will lead to further study of the 
achievements, the failures and the future 
possibilities of capitalism, socialism, com- 
munism, and variants of these systems of 
thought and action, with a view of dis- 
covering which way of life is likely to 
satisfy to the greatest extent the all-round 
wants of man. For the struggle to achieve 
the satisfaction of these wants is bound to 
be waged with increasing vigor in the com- 
ing years; particularly the struggle to 
achieve economic and political security, 
while preserving and strengthening the 
forces making for a free society. In that 
struggle increasing numbers of people here 
and abroad are preparing for intelligent 
and dedicated service. 


The following tables, released by the U. N. Department of Economic ' g 
| Affairs, July, 1948, cover some of the material in the preceding question- — 
naire answers and are included here for purposes of comparison. 


Food Production Indices for Certcin Countries, 1946-47 


(1934-38=100) 

Country Index Country Index ve 
PORETCE CIC eRe htc hits: Nisa st aid ahs etree 3 101 Treland fee se. at see ba ee 96 
Renae SITs acne ware Sain) dc.e ceva so ote 80 Thay” ostesesis. 14 sts anes eee 86 

ECM T NI ae taicctsee aka aie, ote wp somes wa ela ce areas 71 Larxemburg «<< «2... tes eee ee 79 
- Uirranll So Sp Ce 106 Mexi¢G0: « 4¢.4 2. <tiees. «3 ck ele 131 
BENE ED EU ettate sds. bacivie diets eusre se oS ecg wise 66 Netherlands: : sensi. 2. +8ee ase 88 ‘ 
Shaykh SOS a eae en ee 126 NOPE WAY. hea ske & oo ds ie kaidnd eae ee 95 
CURIGY SE Se aS a ere are 124 POPU 2s cs po oo hi, Te ea =o 113 
One, 3 as a Se 92 Poland; ... .2cewces oat. «nan eee 46 
(Clr ln @.= 2S Sh Re 158 Portugal Si fs. ee eetea> soe acc 97 
PABGHOSIOVAKIA Bae -. bak s sabes cseccns 80 Rumaniaf 20. etek ee eee 43 
Wena ee Kennet tri white» Shas Sas als ethan wed we 94 Sweden Oo-5ic.c0. cae ak oe eee 103 
sobiniand. vn... 2... 1) Sa SE e eg Seo oe Oe 71 Switzerland a0. ve fin coe ed eee Yona ee 
OUI u nS a es 83 Turkéy~ 250 2s. ee a eee 113 
serench North Africa ..............5- 85 GRusgUaY sas fale re aw Os sh ae 94 
Germany (tri-zone) ................. 59 United kin gdonk 244 2... Estee eee 113 
Ste OT Sl a Se a es 83 United. States .325 20. chine eee 132 
AD LOP STE Sia ee a 57 Yugoslavia --yds.0<.. yc ake ee ee 56 
hs a 99 


“Including nonfood crops and excluding livestock products. {Excluding fruits and vegetables. 


Industrial Production for Selected Countries 


(19388=100) 
1st Qtr. 4th Qtr. 1st Qtr. 
Country 1946 1947 1947 ; Country sions, 1947 sr § 

Zh SCE he re 47 68 74 Netherlands scares 56 85 106 a 

Beleivim 1.0... Bhgeesn 77 105 113 Poland. cigetee i ogee 79 121 137 

OIL 0 Ye en 157 172 175 Sweder-aocote eee 108 111 111 
BeWOOMATK tse. se. 99 112 118 United Kingdom .... 98 113 124 

[Sian 64 94 94 United States ...... 175 210 216 

MTGMIGO Pease a cee kek 112 130 127 World 9 ese eee 100 128 135 


a LL_L_ 


Number of Unemployed in Certain Countries 
(monthly averages in thousands) 


Country 1937 1938 1947 Country 1937 1938 1947 
| NUSUAE Shen i a pee 321.0 aes 52.8 Italy-3 Spi Seana ee aus aoe 2025.1 
BOISUM s Site. ce os 126.5 174.0 67.7 Netherlands........... 324.0 303.4 30.7 
Brie rk. 733.0 875.0 98.0 || Polands............... 375.1 347.5 69.4 
WGA bal lsc 3.2 46 4.9 || Sweden............... ane 67.0 24.2 
Bd tands ie ees. 3.7 36 4.2 || Switzerland............ 57.9 52.6 35 
BBE Resa aig sok fu 354.6 373.6 7.4 || U. of So. Africa........ ts 474.85 139.0 
Germany’. ............. ain 69.62 1072.03 || United Kingdom........ wigts 1786.5 281.1 
Hungary.............-. 15.2 17.8 79.6 || United States........... 7273.0 9910.0 2142.0 


1All zones. 1939 prewar boundaries. ®January to Sept. only. 4Prewar boundaries, 1937 and 1938, 51940 
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ving Indices for Certain Countries 


Specified prewar year—100 


1946 frst half—100. 


1946 1947 1948 1947 104g 


First Fourth First _ 


Base First First Fourth First F 
quarter quarter quarter 


Country year half quarter quarter quarter 


iE 


‘ 156 171 1871 ee 110 120 iteg 
a 127 130 136 139 102 107 109 
4 
1452 198 451 460 137 311 317 : 
393 470 ogee 119 129 a 
et ane h Piney 206 273 270 ae 133 5 ASL eee % 
eee 570 633 ~—«659 ae 11 116. = ee 
Be (RaMGDON). =... aon enes es ae SS eee ee 
LEGS te Se Sea Se oeesioas oes 141 147 106 1 a 
eylon (Colombo)..................-. 1939 224 249 250 256! 111 2 i FE: 
Mile (Santiago)..................2... 1938 Py ak. Sea aes 134 153 70159 ae 
hina (Shanghai)..................... 1938 | 179,784 (@) a) @) 406 2677 6640 a 
frolombia (Bogota)... 2.22... eee. 1938 LIS > ONE 973 ease 116. 125 ¢ 430 ee 
bosta Rica (San Jos6)................. 1938 174 205 210 213! 118 121 122 : 
He hoslovakia (Prague).............. 1938 326 326 302 307 100 93: 94 : 
sigh aaae ce ee eee 1938 157 159 164 164 101 104 104 | 
att 198d 191 218 223 228 114 117 119 
We ere 1939 287 281 281 281! 99 98 98 
a itaeee 1938 437 497 687 764! 114 157 175 
PENN fae cee ath alain Yarns swe ereib a+ = 1938 573 980 1,501 ae 171 262 ate 
1939 20,0345 (3) @) ris 104 ~=—Ss«d129 axe 
1938 ($) 404 496 495 1007 1237 1237 
sceland (Reykjavik)..................- 1939 287 312 326 319 109 114 lll 
BATCBUINDAY fone cis.c< wats ois some oi 1938 234 251 273 261 107 117 = TTP 
r lo-China (Saigon). 1939 1,2988 2,255 2,785 2,968 174 215 229 
acs eal ee See 1938 637 607 nse we 95 rt BG 
Ree elaiecsvG ares estes 1939 574 543 708 718! 95 123 125 
fcc tye Sei ee 1938 168 171 178 182 102 106 108 
ayy Stan 1938 3,726 5,108 4,855 1007 1377 1307 
: ise ne Ee 1939 564 511 501 502 91 89 89 
22 at ee ae oe 1938 262 271 287 291 103 110 lll 
Rae Rit oe Raxco GS 1938 255 304 310 316 119 122 124 
Fy Cue. Ca oI RT TS OR ae 1938 1869 197 197 200! 106 106 108 
aed eats 1938 1,3842 3,178 1,852 1,664 230 134 120 
Pe Bie thw 1938 163 167 178 183 102 109 112 
|) UE EN TUS Sie ae oe eae ees 1938 120 120 129 131 100 108 109 
BT Veter oi nis oles ove aisiv aes 1938 158 160 157 159 101 99 101 
Stat (LANKA) oie. waco. as se woe 3 1938 329 354 Piha sa 108 ae a 
eSNG AlAD sore sic cai cece cae siee 1942 150 164 168 179! 109 112 119 
H WOWISHcatcnt tc Se cia Sak 1942 148 155 158 177! 105 107 120 
Panamé (Ciudad de Panama).......... 1940 164 191 199 192 116 121 117 
Paraguay (Asunci6n)............... «..] 1938 232 275 324 332! 119 140 143 
MIRO LAS Ta) cia hare one e oclactonie o/eU'slainla « 1938 192 220 298 325 115 155 169 
Philippines (Manila)................+- 1938 598 419 oe Rie 70 Pe ae 
Boland (WarsaW)...........s.eeeeeens 1938 10,361 (3) (3) ae 134 153 Bes 
Portugal! (Lisbon)............. Sisaeatee 1939 208 217 207 204 104 100 98 
BEIT OURI CONS ce ceats ae oak wainceis ieee ws 1941 150 182 182 182 121 121 121 
tumania (Bucharest)...............-. 1938 22,59310 (3) ee ae 413 rick Re 
southern Rhodesia................--. 1938 127 130 135 137 102 106 108 
Ts eat teoaeeen pecesecne ilaerss 1938 332 412 441 453 124 133 136 
BROT ee ioe cvs oa stapes sisiae 1938 146 153 159 154 105 109 105 
ME OTANI toca lect tinks iin sje oe 1938 150 155 163 163 103 109 109 
furkey (Istanbul).................-.. 1938 353 350 343 aes 99 97 ea 
Jnion of South Africa..............-.. 1938 134 137 141 143 102 105 107 
Meeretle KIN UOM ca tier gahs l= ose. Siciste =iaiviote 1938 130 131 (M) () 101 vk wae 
TOES RES ETE a I oa 1938 130 153 164 166 118 126 128 
Jruguay (Montevideo)...............- 1938 150 169 180 179 113 120 119 
fenezuela (Caracas)............ pe 1938 144 155 181! Kee 108 126 Je 


1Two months only. 2April-June. %Magnitude of changes subsequent to first half of 1946 shown by per- 
entages in last three columns. 4Heat, light and cost of food; index tefiects not only price increases but also 
, transfer of commodities from controlled to free markets. ®SMarch only. 8509 followed by fifteen zeros. 
Base: first quarter 1947—100, 8March—June only. %Four months only. Annual average. New index: 


June, 1947—100; 105 in first quarter of 1948. 
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LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES 
(1938.= 100) 


UNITED STATES 


AUSTRALIA 


ARGENTINA 


SWITZERLAND 
CHILE 
DENMARK 


NORWAY 


SWEDEN 
UNITED KINGDOM 


FRANCE 


Source: Dept. of Economic Affairs, United Nations 


: Employinent” iamces’h "ter ‘Manufac J 
Industries of Certain Countries 1 
~ (19388=100') 


Country 1937 1946 


Argentina......... 132 


Austvaila 22-6005 96 138 147 

Atisthiat v2.5. 22s e-s 100 133 135 
Candtia.wssubawes 103 168 179 

GIB cine ing mee 95 125 wees 
Czechoslovakia... . 100 85 94 
Denmark.......... 10l-s«d16 130 

Finland. Ss es eae Le 123 

Fraticd.. Stan sane 96 96 106 

frelandicg- oc: 00 be 100 113 120 ‘ 
Luxemburg’....... 98 864 835 — 
forwaya.2>.-=. 2.< see lll 124 130 
Palestine?......... Z* 147 140 — 
Sweden........... 99 117 115 118, 
Switzerland. ...... 100 124 134 136 if 
U. of So. Africa... . 96 138 142 -. an 
United Kingdom... 105 103 113 1157 
United States...... 118 159 175 178 


1Finland and Norway, 1941—100. 2First quarter. 

3General index covering wage earners and salaried 
employees in mining, manufacturing, construction, 
transport, commerce, personal and public services. 
4July—-December only. ‘January-June only. 


Agriculture 


According to preliminary indices, the increase in agri- 
cultural crops in 1946-47, over the preceding year, 
offset low levels of output of livestock products and — 
raised the aggregate production of agricultural commodi- © 
ties to 94 percent of the 1934-38 average of 100 percent. — 


Wages and Earnings Indices for Certain Countries 


: (1938=100") 

5 1946 1947 1948 
¥ First First Fourth First 
E Country Earning period half quarter quarter quarter 
s MAREE ei Sesh craic’ sists csi are cud Monthly 158 201 2502 
‘ PANE ULAR yap at lec ta ticia ines Hourly 133 143 155 
: UGE oe oo Daily 629 7533 7313 at 

CHIRAL, (9s Weekly 121 132 145 146 
DUMP sche eel nevdicals Daily 368 474 565 

Colombia (Bogoté).............. Daily 171 ae eon ete 
Czechpsiovakia, <i. ............5 Hourly 302 309 317 317 
MDORTHAY teats stecs sao oho aes ecu e Hourly 170 178 eige 

Finland (Helsinki).............. Hourly 426 626 793 

PRAUCO GEO HE an eh wales Lab ate be Hourly 479 6683 7673 

BEG eee gt oe Ok oy Weekly 129 1453 1553 seis 
BOtMONANdS4 Anes cs. sacs Se, Hourly 161 166 172 175 
NeW Zealands: Soe. eb Weekly 132 135 145 

NONWAY ARS ase es sw se Hourly 138 me 

ORRIN Ds GaSe See Daily 367 393 

REBUGRGR OW sist Benes os GS oc Hourly 1605 aire ales 
owitzentande.:....2; hein cocsulc.s " Hourly 157 171 178 

United Kingdom................ Weekly 160 166 hye Be 
United States................... Hourly 166 187 202 206 
URUGUAY wien phi neta owen Monthly 170 


iBase of 1 month in 1939 for Czechoslovakia, Finland and Ireland; March-December, 1941, for Canada. 


®Two months only, %Sia-month period. 


4Male workers only. 


SPull year. 
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REVIEW 


OF THE YEAR 7 


WASHINGTON AT HOME AND ABROAD 


dy BERT ANDREWS 
Chief, Washington Bureau, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


NY ONE of a score of great events 

enacted on the Washington stage in 
1948 would have made it an extraordinary 
year. Taken together, they made it a fate- 
ful one in world history. 


There was, first and foremost of all, the 
“cold war” in which the might and prestige 
of the United States and the nations that 
followed its leadership were aligned against 
the ideology and power of Soviet Russia 
and her satellites. 


There were other vivid and engrossing 
chapters. Many of them tied in directly or 
indirectly with that conflict. 


There were, for a few examples: 


The Red spy scare which had the nation 
agog and men of Congress busy investi- 
gating. The revelations of Elizabeth T. 
Bentley, Vassar-educated wartime Com- 
munist espionage agent. The mystery re- 
volving about Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna 
Kasenkina, Russian school teacher who 
leaped from a window of the Russian con- 
sulate in New York City rather than re- 
turn to the country behind the iron cur- 
tain. The order to Soviet Consul General 
Yakov M. Lomakin to pack up and go home 
because of the statements he made in the 
case—statements that violated all rules of 
diplomatic behavior. The closing of the 
U. S. consulate in Russia, and vice versa. 


There were these other developments: 


The rise of Thomas E. Dewey in na- 
tional and international eminence. The 
struggle of President Harry S. Truman to 
“stop Dewey” in the national election. The 
hubub caused by the Progressive party, 
with Henry A. Wallace as its leader, and 
the Dixiecrats, with Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond, of South Carolina, carrying the 
banner of the die-hard States’ Rights ad- 
vocates, 


And these: 


Revival of the draft to keep America’s 
armed forces up to needed strength. Im- 
provement of atomic weapons. Soaring 
costs. Enlargement of the Air Force. Enact- 
ment of the greatest foreign-aid program 
ever attempted by the United States in 
time of peace. The Vandenberg resolution 
paving the way for American military sup- 
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port of the Western European alliance. The 
civil rights issue. Tremendous prosperity, 
in the sense of full employment and high 
incomes, but with inflation biting large 
chunks out of every man’s pay check. 


One spectacular but futile political 
chapter, of course, was the emergence of 
Mr. Wallace’s third party, backed by Com- 
munists and “peace-wanters.” Here was the 
most ambitious movement of its kind since 
the late Robert LaFollette bucked the Re- 
publicans and Democrats in 1924 and 
polled 4,000,000 votes from men and women 
who didn’t like the way the major parties 
had handled America’s affairs. Like La- 
Follette, Mr. Wallace made noise but ha 
no luck. “ 


Another remarkable political chapter was 
the split in the Democratic party over the 
issue of civil rights—meaning Negro rights 
—which gave rise to the States’ Rights 
Democrats in the South in organized form. 


The trouble began when President Tru- 
man submitted to Congress a program call- 
ing for anti-lynching and anti-poll tax 
bills, a fair employment practices act, anti- 
Jim Crow legislation and other measures to 
bar discrimination. Now President Truman 
did not actually ask for much more than 
his predecessor, F. D. Roosevelt, had. Nor 
more than the platforms of the Republican 
and Democratic parties had given lip sery- 
ice to in the past. The difference was that 
he asked for it now—this year—and not in 
the uncertain future. 


At the top of their lungs, Southerners 
in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives shouted threats of revolt against the 
President in the days before the Democratic 
National Convention in Philadelphia nomi- 
nated him for a fuil term. 


Cooler and theoretically wiser heads in 
the party thought they had a nice solution 
all cooked up, one that would stop the 
party brawl. They would write into the 
1948 Democratic platform the same kind 
of meaningless and inoffensive civil rights 
plank that appeared in the 1944 platform. 
Just talk piously about civil rights and let 
it go at that. No recommendation for spe- 


cific measures, such as anti-poll tax legis- 
lation. 
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At the convention, the platform com- 
nittee saw the political sense of all this 
and went along with it. Everything was 
fine until the platform draft reached the 
mconvention floor. Then came the explosion. 
t group of liberals offered a minority re- 
port proposing that the platform give com- 
ete endorsement to the President’s civil 
ghts program. The South voted solidly 
against it, naturally. But delegations from 
he big cities of the North and West—cities 
‘where the votes of the Negroes mean some- 
hing—swung behind the proposal. It was 
swept into being on a tide of New Deal, 
abor and liberal votes. And Southerners 
cursed the day when Roosevelt hammered 
he party into abandonment of the two- 
thirds rule that had long let the State’s 
Rights people control the party. 


The entire Mississippi delegation and 
half the Alabama delegation bolted the 
convention. 


| Two days after the Democratic people 
#departed from Philadelphia, the rebels, fa- 
Miliarly known as_ Dixiecrats, met in 
Birmingham and chose their own candi- 
dates. Governor Thurmond, of South Caro- 
llina, was nominated for President. Gover- 
tnor Fielding L. Wright, of Mississippi, was 
imamed as his running mate. What the 
i Dixiecrats wanted, essentially, was for the 
| sale government to keep its hands off 
‘the racial problem of the South. Leave the 
jmatter to the states, they demanded. 


| The rise of the Dixiecrats created enigmas 

of importance to future years, as well as to 
1948. The top one was: Will the land below 
the Mason-Dixon Line still be the Solid 
South for the Democratic party? 


An unusually spicy drama of 1948 was 
the bitter struggle between a Republican- 
controlled Congress and the Democratic 
Administration. It was the fiercest since the 
troubles Herbert Hoover had in the last 
days of his Administration with the Demo- 
crats in Senate and House. 


President Truman called the Republican- 
dominated Congress ‘‘the worst Congress,” 
and then modified his opinion by saying 
that maybe it was only the second worst. 
He said it was a “do-nothing” Congress. He 
said it favored “special interests.” The only 
way to take the measure of the 80th Con- 
gress, Mr. Truman said, was to observe what 
it had done to rather than for the Ameri- 
can people. The Republicans fought back. 
They said Mr. Truman was the ‘worst 
President,” and they didn’t qualify the 
statement. They called him all sorts of 
Names, including “High Tax Harry,” this 
because of his veto of an income tax re- 
duction bill that was subsequently passed 
over the veto. One Senator moved up into 
the big league of Billingsgate with a quip 
about the President: “That impudent Ajaz 
from the Ozarks.” 

_ As for legislation, it would be said that 
, 


Mr. Truman’s major proposals bearing on 


' foreign affairs were adopted and that his 


major proposals on domestic affairs were 
tossed into the ashcan. There were excep- 
tions, but that was the general rule. It was 
notably true in the case of the President’s 
anti-inflation and housing programs, which 
Congress repeatedly refused to enact. 


The President said he must have new 
grants of authority in order to stop infla- 
tion. 


The Republican majorities retorted that 
he wanted powers held only by leaders of 
police states. 


Yet another unforgettable political chap- 
ter concerned two generals. One wanted to 
be President but could never get his band- 
wagon rolling. He was Douglas MacArthur, 
whose only serious bid fizzled out in the 
Republican primary election in Wisconsin, 
and who learned, when he received pitfully 
few votes at the Republican convention in 
Philadelphia, that the respect for his mili- 
tary leadership did not extend into the 
realm of politics. 


The other general did not want to be 
President. But before he could make the 
nation believe it he had to resort to some~ 
thing approaching the language of another 
general, William Tecumseh Sherman, who 
said, “If nominated, I will not accept; if 
elected, I will not serve.” This was Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, whose boom turned out to 
be one of the most unusual spectacles ever 
witnessed under the American system of 
politics. 


Democratic leaders as diverse as James 
Roosevelt, in California; Jacob N. Arvey, 
in Chicago; and Frank Hague, in New 
Jersey, turned their backs on President 
Truman and launched an Eisenhower draft 
movement. The Democratic South, utterly 
unaware of General Eisenhower’s precise 
stand on the civil rights issue, flung itself 
on the bandwagon on the theory that he 
wouldn’t be as bad, anyway, as President 
Truman, 


The boom might well have stampeded 
the convention if General Eisenhower had 
not done the thing that all sensible men 
knew he must do after his earlier state- 
ment. Three days before the Democratic 
convention, he sent a telegram to Phila- 
delphia, saying: “No matter under what 
terms, conditions or premises a proposal 
might be couched, I would refuse to ac- 
cept the nomination... .” 

That did it. 

The Democratic leaders had, in advance, 
condemned their convention and their can- 
didate. And so, in a dispirited and bitterly 
divided conclave, President Truman was 
nominated. It was on the first ballot. But 
it was not unanimous, for the Southern 
rebels would not let it be so, even though 
a Southerner, Senator Alben W. Barkley, 


dent. . . . The Republicans laughed. 


They laughed because, for them, it was 
a good year. A year that brought demon- 
 strations of growing unity. That is not to 
say that the Republican nomination was 
not the center of a fierce fight. There were 
rough primary contests. 


* Up and down the country, Governor 
Dewey, Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, 
- Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, Governor 
_ Earl Warren, of California, and General 
MacArthur’s advocates battled for con- 


vention delegates. Senator Arthur H. Van- 


denberg, of Michigan, didn’t battle. But his 
_ friends worked hard to get him the prize 
and he would have gladly grabbed it if it 
had been handed to him, as he hoped it 


would be and as it wasn’t, on a platter. 


At the convention, the behind-the-scenes 
struggle for votes was waged with intensity. 
The significant point was that when it be- 


came evident after the second ballot that 


Governor Dewey had the strength to win, 
the other contenders joined forces with 


him to make the nomination unanimous 


on the third ballot. There was no division, 
as in the Democratic party, to keep alive 
the rivalries of the primaries. 


' Throughout the subsequent campaign, 


Messrs. Stassen, T'aft and Vandenberg sup- . 


ported Governor Dewey in a way that en- 
abled the Republican party to present to 
the voters the kind of a united front which 
Was so conspicuously lacking in the Demo- 
cratic party. It was on that, and on the 
belief that the nation was fed up with the 
Democrats, that the Republicans banked. 


Now, there have been times in the 
United States when, in an election, politics 
was the whole show. That was not true in 
1948, In this year the American people 
were constantly forced to look beyond the 
fireworks of the campaign to the growing 
seriousness. of the “cold war” between 
Russia and the Western powers. In all 
hearts—-save perhaps in the hearts of the 
Russians who knew only what their leaders 
saw fit to tell them—was the question: 
Would it break into a shooting war whose 
end no man could foresee? 


Just as Moscow was the capital of one , 


side in the struggle, so was Washington 
universally recognized as the capital of the 
other. And as was completely understand- 
able, the “cold war’ played an enormously 
important part in the determination of 
American policy and legislation. 


The regular session of Congress, in fact, 
was dominated not by domestic legislation, 
but by measures to match Russia’s moves 
in the “cold war.” Among the counter 
measures were the European Recovery 
Program, revival of the draft, expansion of 
the Air Force, the Vandenberg resolution 
on military aid, and appropriations to help 


- of Kentucky, was nominated for Vice Presi- . 


1 lie. rtutecs 
Informe 


> es 
Greece, Turkey, and China in their op 
tion to the Communists. 

Seldom, indeed, had there been a pe¢ 
time Congress so sensitive to affairs abroac 
The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, 
and Soviet pressure on Finland, scattered 
the opposition to the ERP with a March- 
wind thoroughness that could not have 
been achieved by volumes of political ora= 
tory and Administration pressure. “o 


The isolationists were put to rout. Both 
the Senate and the House of Representa-_ 
tives passed ERP by margins of more than | 
four to one. The Senate passed the Van- 
denberg resolution by a vote of 64 to 4, 
(The House didn’t have to act on this.) 


During the year, one international crisis 
after another was thrust upon the Presi- 
dent. Notably, were those relating to 
Palestine and Germany—and the behavior 
of the Russian consul general in the 
Kasenkina case, which was linked with the 
four-power negotiations going on in Mos- 
cow. 


The complex and continuing struggle be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews in the Holy 
Land had a deep effect on the United 
States and its policy. 


In 1947, it will be recalled, the United 
States pushed through the U. N. General 
Assembly a plan for the partition of Pales- 
tine into Arab and Jewish States. “Pushed” 
was the word, too, for the United States 
wheedled and pleaded in ward-heeler fash- 
ion until it had lined up enough other 
nations to go along with its views. 


Then, in 1948, on the recommendation 
of Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
and with the approval of President Tru- 
man, the United States stunned the world 
and threw the U.N. into a turmoil by re- 
jecting its own plan for immediate parti- 
tion in favor of an arrangement for a truce 
between wairing Jews and Arabs and a 
U.N. trusteeship over the Holy Land. 


This decision touched off a flaming con- 
troversy among the American people. It 
played a part in the election, for the puzzle 
was: What effect on the election would 
come from the resentment of the Jews, 
who have a large number of votes, par- 
ticularly in key states like New York? 


Without attempting here to pass judg- 
ment on the President’s action, but merely 
reviewing events as they happened, there 
was a vast amount of argument. 


Those who upheld the President insisted 
that the United States at that critical 
moment could not afford to send troops 
into Palestine to enforce partition. With 
the East-West conflict at fever pitch in 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, the Balkans and Ger- 
many, they contended that the United 
States had to hold its grievously inade- 
quate forces in readiness for possible war 
in which American interests would be far 


tally involved than they were in 
belsaie ‘ 
eover, they argued, if the United 
sent troops into Palestine, to en- 
partition under the auspices of the 
| N. Security Council, Russian troops 
pbuld surely move in likewise, thus mili- 
rily outflanking the American-supported 
reeks and Turks and carrying Soviet 
er and influence to the shores of the 
terranean and the oil-rich Middle East. 
this point of view, the reversal of the 
i ine policy was held to be in the high- 
t interest of the United States. 


Those who criticized the President’s de- 
sion did so on many counts. They charged 
mat it made a mockery of America’s so- 
wiled moral leadership in the world. They 
i d it was a devastating blow to U. N. 
mes tige, a flagrant case of bowing to Arab 
: eats. They said it made the United 
ates appear more interested in oil than in 
e ethics of international agreements. 


Some of the soberer critics saw the whole 
story of the President’s handling of 
P lestine a turn-turtle ineptness that made 
€ United States look bad in the eyes of 
€ world—regardless of whether what it 
d was right or wrong. 


The denouement of the affair was almost 
startling as the dramatic reversal in the 
. On May 14, eight hours and twenty 
mutes after the Jews had gone ahead and 
Oclaimed their own state of Israel re- 
rdiess of how the United States felt about 
, Mr, Truman formally extended de facto 
cognition to the provisional Israeli gov- 
ent. 


There was much criticism of the Ad- 
inistration for poor coordination in for- 
gn affairs, for giving the impression that 
e left hand knew not what the right hand 
as doing. This was particularly true in 
i@ Berlin situation where at times there 
fas evidence that the State Department 
id the military leaders were working at 
fOss purposes and it was difficult to know 
ist who was making foreign policy. 


On two occasions Congress forced a 
dange of policy on the Administration in 
latters affecting foreign affairs. In one 
use it forced the Administration to extend 
lilitary as well as economic aid to China. 
1 another it authorized a seventy-group 
ir force when the Administration favored 
fty-five groups. 

Nevertheless, the major measures of 
resident Truman’s foreign policy did com- 
land overwhelming support. And if Presi- 
mt Truman was accused of fumbling 
id ineptness in handling certain aspects 
' foreign relations, still there was a feel- 
that he was sincere and, in general, 
the right track. 


lor instance, it took political courage for 
President to stand up before Congress 


in an election year, as Mr. Truman did on 


March 17, and ask for immediate enact- 
ment of selective service and universal mili- 
tary training. This was necessary, he told 
Congress, to forestall the “clear design” of 
Russia ruthlessly to “extend its aggression 
to Western Europe.” 


Except for the Communists and Wallace 
and some of his followers, most Americans 
were gratified to see Mr. Truman “get 
tough” with Russia, in the Berlin -crisis. 
They were glad, too, to see him remain 
cool and calm about it. A President who 
lost his head in a situation so grave and 


tense could have brought catastrophe on — 


the world. 


The various foreign aid programs, which 
Mr. Truman called “America’s answer to 
the challenge facing the free world,’’ won 
the warm and active support of most 
Americans of nearly all shades of political 
opinion, except the Communists and ex- 
treme Left. Perhaps the most valuable 


support came from Senator Vandenberg, 


chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and John Foster Dulles, foreign 
affairs advisor to Governor Dewey. 


It was almost inconceivable that ERP— 
the Marshall Plan—could have breezed 
through Congress as it did without Sena- 


tor Vandenberg’s and without Mr. Dewey’s © 


approving nod from the wings. It was not 


so much the eloquent and forceful support 


which Senator Vandenberg gave it that 
counted, as it was his skillful compromises 
in removing political stumbling blocks 
from the plan without destroying its es- 
sentials. 


No review of the effects of international 
affairs on American policy in 1948 would be 
complete without mention of the very im- 
portant effects on economic as well as on 
political policy. 


On the one hand, the “cold war” pro- 
duced such effects on American industry 
as the reopening of various airplane fac- 
tories to supply the expanding air force, 
heavier demands by the National Military 
Establishment on the steel industry and 
certain, though surely minor, manpower 
readjustments resulting from the draft of 
men nineteen through twenty-five. 


On the other hand, it led to changes in 
this nation’s international trade policies. 
President Truman banned the shipment of 
aircraft and aircraft parts to Russia. To 
keep potentially vital war goods from moy- 
ing from the United States to Russia or 
her satellites, the Department of Com- 
merce brought the bulk of American ex- 
ports under the requirements of the export 
licensing system on March 15. 


Going still further, the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, which came into 
existence in April to administer the Mar- 
shall Plan, served notice on the seventeen 


nations participating in ERP that they 
would forfeit American aid if they shipped 
war goods to Eastern Europe. 

At its regular session Congress turned a 
deaf ear to ten of the seventeen major rec- 
ommendations which the President made 
in his State of the Union message. These 
included: 

The civil rights program; universal mili- 
tary training; increasing the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour; admitting Ha- 
waii and Alaska to the Union as states; 
Federal aid to education; a national health 
program; a long-range housing program 
along the lines of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, and a ten-point anti-inflation 
program, a cost-of-living tax credit, and 
expansion of social security. 

Apart from the foreign-aid programs, 
and other measures closely related to for- 
eign policy, Congress passed bills: 

To continue farm price supports; 

To extend rent controls, but in weak- 
ened form; 

And to admit 205,000 displaced persons 
to the United States during the next two 
years, 

Over the President’s veto, it reduced in- 
come taxes, reduced the functions of the 
Department of Labor, and passed the 
Reed-Bulwinkle Act to give railroad rate 
agreements anti-trust immunity if ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The only remarkable thing about the 
thirteen-day special session in July and 
August was the manner in which it was 
called—and the little that was done. 

President Truman, in his acceptance 
speech at the Democratic Convention in 
the early morning hours of June 15, roused 
the apathetic delegates with a ringing dec- 
laration that he would call Congress back 
into session to give the Republicans a 
chance to practice what they preached 
about housing, prices and civil rights. 


The President asked Congress to pass 


the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill. He 


asked it to authorize wage-price controls. 
He recommended that the number of dis- 
placed persons admitted in the next two 
years be increased to 400,000. He urged 
Congress to authorize a $65,000,000 loan 
for construction of the United Nations 
headquarters in New York. 


The loan measure was the only one 
which the angry special session enacted in 
full. 

Many of the President’s recommenda- 
tions were not even considered by the Con- 
gress. In fact, some of them didn’t even 
reach the take-off point, which is consid- 
evation by committees. In the Senate, 
Southerners filibustered to death the anti- 
poll tax bill. Instead of the Taft-Eliender- 
Wagner housing bill, Congress passed a 


information Pleas a% Al 


measure designed to stimulate low 
housing construction primarily thr 
increasing loan and mortgage insuranc 
guarantees. : 


In place of the President’s compr 
hensive anti-inflation program, Congres 
passed a greatly watered-down bill 
stricting bank credits and reviving wal 
time Federal Reserve controls on install 
ment buying. : 

But if the record of legislation passed ¢ 
the special session was rather bare, th 
same could not be said of events befor 
the Congressional investigating commit 
tees. 


Capitol Hill and the entire nation wel 
rocked by the testimony of Elizabeth Bent 
ley, who testified that she had been a mis 
guided idealist who had joined the Com 
munist party and during the war ha 
served as a courier for a Soviet espionag 
network. 


She said that she had obtained secre 
military and political information and ha 
given it to Russia. And where did she ge 
this information? Here was her list ¢ 
sources: the White House; the State an 
Treasury Departments; the Army and Ai 
Force; the Office of War Information; th 
Office of the Coordinator for Inter-Amer 
ican Affairs; the Office of Strategic Sery 
ices; the War Production Board. : 


After Miss Bentley came Whittake 
Chambers, a senior editor of Time magé 
zine, who said he also had been a forme 
Communist courier. 


He told a story of a Communist unde1 
ground “apparatus” in Washington. Amon 
its members, he testified, were Alger His 
president of the Carnegie Endowment fc 
International Peace, and formerly a hig 
State Department official; his brothe 
Donald Hiss, also a former State Depar' 
ment official; Lee Pressman, former cour 
sel to the Congress of Industrial Organize 
tions; John Abt, an organizer for tk 
Progressive party; Victor Perlo, Henz 
Collins and Charles Kramer. The persor 
named by Miss Bentley and Mr. Chambe: 
denied the charges. 


Tops in drama was Mrs. Kasenkina’s tal 
She, whom the Russians wanted very bad 
indeed, escaped from Russian hands t 
leaping from the third floor of the cor 
sulate in New York. Approximately te 
minutes before she jumped, President Tr 
man had told a news conference in Wast 
ington that the spy hearings were a re 
herring—the worst type of red herring thi: 
you can smell. All the facts brought o1 
at the hearings, the President said, he 
previously been presented to a grand jur 
but were not found to be sufficient grounc 
for indictment. 


By using the red herring label, mar 
believed, the President committed one ( 


‘serious political boners. He “pre- 
Governor Dewey with a ready-made 


;nment Offices. If “misguided idealists” 
ould smuggle to Russia an American 
!rmula for making synthetic rubber out 
bage, as Miss Bentley had testified, 
lat assurance was there that they might 


t obtain for the Kremlin secrets about 


ee 


were ad wcpacnaell 


the atomic bomb and bacteriological war- _ 
fare? x 
Red herring or not, the spy trials and 
the Kasenkina case intensified the aver- 
age American’s distrust of Russia. They 
strengthened his belief that the United 
States was pursuing the right course in 
opposing Russian military expansion in 
Europe and the spread of Communism. 
This was a course down which the United 
States had traveled a long way in 1948. 


* 


SPORTS 
by RED SMITH 


r Sports Columnist, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


N 1947, Leo Durocher, the man of let- 
ters, was honeymooning in Hollywood. 
2 1948, he returned to baseball. It did 
necessarily follow that pastoral quiet 
uld descend immediately upon the 
Orts scene. As a matter of fact, although 
“would be inaccurate to ascribe the 
Menomenon to the presence of Durocher 
One, the sports year of 1948 was distin- 
shed by a raucous combativeness, char- 
teristic of that gentleman, which in- 
cted virtually every game save prize 


Professional golfers struck the keynote, 
ad other targets, when they took to 
inching one another’s features between 
unds on the winter tournament circuit. 
eeling ran so high that the game’s rulers 
ed two orders: henceforth, gentlemen 
the links were to strike only the ball in 
Per; and they would also be expected to 
ay according to the rules. It is difficult 
“say which decree caused the greater 
onsternation. 


| Even earlier, the University of Michigan 
potball team had illustrated man’s inhu- 
anity to man by administering a scan- 
alous flogging to Southern California in 
ne Rose Bowl game in Pasadena, Califor- 
ila. The score of 49 to 0 matched the 
Nurse record for malevolence established 
y the 1902 Michigan team in the first 
burnament of Roses. 


It had been mistakenly supposed that this 
ame would resolve the question of supe- 
jority between Michigan and Notre Dame, 
dq issue which had set husband against 
ife and bartender against consumer since 
idautumn. Notre Dame, having con- 
ded its florid series with Army by dis- 
ntling the West Point team, had also 
shed off Southern California and, like 
higan, completed its season undefeated 
untied. But although Michigan’s score 
ast Southern California exceeded Notre 


Dame’s, this only convinced the latter’s fol- 
lowers that Michigan was deficient in the 
quality of mercy. The debate raged on in 
the bistros of the land. 


Professional football, spiritually bloody 
and financially bowed after two seasons of 
warfare between the National League and 
the All-America Conference, went through 
1948 still warring. In a deal not unlike that 
wherein the landlady impounds the delin- 
quent roomer’s baggage, Branch Rickey be- 
came president of the Brooklyn club in the 
All-America Conference. Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox would have been better cast in the 
role, 

It was the first Olympic year since the 
brown-shirted pageant of 1936 in Berlin. 
This is not quite the same thing as a year 
of unruffied tranquillity, notwithstanding 
the founding fathers’ dream of promoting 
“comity between nations.” The Winter 
Games in St. Mortiz, Switzerland, were en- 
livened by a ferocious jurisdictional dis- 
pute in American hockey circles and by a 
charge that parties unknown had sabo- 
taged one of the United States’ bobsleds. 
The Summer Games in London spawned 
the normal quota of “international inci- 
dents,” all of them inconsequential, many 
of them comical, all of them high-tem- 
pered. 

In tennis, America’s Bob Falkenburg 
played well enough to win the champion- 
ship at Wimbledon and behaved badly 
enough to elicit sharp criticism from the 
English press. Subsequently he was ignored 
by the committee selecting an American 
team to defend the Davis Cup against Aus- 
tralia’s challenge. 


Baseball, accustomed to a hot race in 
one major league with a walkover in the 
other, found both big leagues hideously 
embroiled, with no fewer than four teams 
snarled in a frantic struggle for each pen- 
nant. Managerial heads rolled, 


Even prize fighting, the last refuge of 
pacifism, had its moments of strife, al- 
though seldom within the ring. Fist-fight 
promoters and managers, who are shy, tim- 
orous creatures by instinct and occupation, 
were affrighted by the swift growth of tele- 
vision. They envisioned a day when their 
gladiators would contend in seclusion for 
the entertainment of thousands of non- 
paying spectators perched on bar stools. 
Out of this fear grew a battle over dis- 
tribution of television receipts, with man- 
agers and fighters boycotting Madison 
Square Garden for many weeks before a 
compromise was effected. 


It was, in short, a joyous year. 


The actual competition was the liveliest 
and most skillful since prewar days. In the 
early, grisly months of indoor games, the 
University of Kentucky and St. Louis Uni- 
versity established themselves as the na- 
tion’s best literate basketball teams. 


While the baseball season was getting 
“under way, a colt named Citation, owned 
by Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm and 
trained by Ben Jones and his son Jimmy, 
won the “triple crown” by galloping to 
victory in the Kentucky Derby, the Preak- 
ness and Belmont Stakes. Eddie Arcaro, 
who rode him, became the first jockey to 
score in four Derbies. Ben Jones, saddling 
his fourth Derby winner, matched the fif- 
teen-year-old record of Derby Dick Thomp- 
son. And Citation, a bay son of Bull Lea 
and Hydroplane II, was accepted without 
serious dispute as the greatest American 
thoroughbred since Man o’ War, if not 
the greatest ever. Before the season was 
far advanced, all three of the horses that 
had been contending for the money-win- 
ning championship of all time—Stymie, 
Armed and Assault—were out of training. 
Before the season ended, the possibility 
arose that all three might return to the 
track. 


The season for outdoor fights arrived. 
Rocky Graziano, a personable roughneck 
with a bad war record, had met Tony Zale, 
the world middleweight champion, in the 
autumn of 1946 and been knocked out. In 
the summer of 1947 they had met again 
and Graziano had won the title by a 
knockout. Both fights were enchanting 
bloodlettings but after the second one, pa- 
trioteering boxing commissioners banned 
Graziano because he had been dishonor- 
ably discharged from the Army. In 1948, 
the New Jersey commission decided the 
commonwealth could survive a visit by 
Graziano. In the Newark ball park, Zale 
struck Rocky in the face and regained the 
championship, 


Joe Louis, heavyweight champion for 
eleven years, had boxed poorly in December 
against an obscure brawler called Jersey 
Joe Walcott. While thousands yawned, the 
pair met again in Yankee Stadium, Late 


— — 
in the fight, a slow and aging Louis 
up with an ancient, fleeing Walco 
whacked him insensible. Louis said 
would be all for him. With the anno 
ment of his retirement, innumerable 
bits bared their fangs. 


a 
For years there had been no foreig 
fighters of note. But in 1948, Marcel Cerda 
an eldering, hard-bitten Frenchman fro 
North Africa, regained his European mit 
dleweight championship from a toug 
awkward Belgian named Cyrille Delannc 
and qualified for a match with Zale, fro 
whom Cerdan extracted the world title | 
eleven rounds. 


In England, the venerable light-heayv 
weight champion, Gus Lesnevich, w 
beaten in a dreadful fight by a dreadf 
fighter, Freddy Mills. 


In the Olympics, the United States mu 
dered the competition in track and fiel 
drowned the opposition in swimming. TI 
best news story of the games was the ta 
of Harrison Dillard. The best hurdler bo! 
to date, Dillard had won eighty-two Co) 
secutive races, but he tripped in the fin 
American Olympic trials and failed 
qualify. However, he had already made ft] 
team as a sprinter, and although th 
wasn’t his forte, he won the 100-meter ra 
in London. 


Olympic competition was good, Olymp 
attendance better. In broiling heat az 
pouring rain, English fans set box-offi 
records, established new standards f 
fortitude. They had only one chance 
cheer an English victory on the trac 
America won the 400-meter relay by a wi 
margin but was disqualified, and Englar 
was placed first, because a judge imagin 
he saw something illegal in an exchan 
of the baton. When movies proved hi 
wrong and an international jury of appe 
corrected the error, English fans we 
pleased. They hadn’t relished winning by 
disqualification. 


The Olympic games were a tempora 
distraction. The ball games were the re 
thing. In 1947, Durocher had been sv 
pended on willowy grounds by A, 
Chandler, the unaccountably happy coz 
missioner of baseball. With Burt Shott 
as Manager instead of Durocher, the Broo 
lyn Dodgers had won the National Leag 
pennant. But Branch Rickey, unwilling 
compound an injustice, deposed Shott 
and rehired Durocher for 1948. 


Halfway through the season, there cai 
the numbing announcement that Durock 
had been released by the Dodgers to su 
ceed Melvin Ott as manager of the N 
York Giants. Shotton returned to Brookly 
About the same time, Johnny Neun w 
succeeded by his oldest and most amial 
pitcher, Bucky Walters, as manager of t 
Cincinnati Reds, and a minor league c 
erative named Eddie Sawyer supplant 


In 1947, Rickey had driven Jim Crow 
0 m baseball by employing Jackie Robin- 
en, a Negro. Bill Veeck, president of the 
eveland Indians, followed Rickey across 
color line. Now, in 1948, the Indians 
Ind a full-blown Negro star named Larry 
poby, an outfielder, and they also signed 
2 Satchel Paige, a gentleman of forbid- 
antiquity who could pitch from a 
ng chair and excel most of his juniors, 


Cleveland, the New York Yankees, an- 
pent Connie Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics 
mid the Boston Red Sox, guided by a re- 
wrmed Yankee manager, Joe McCarthy, 
ampled one another in the rush for the 
erican League pennant while in the 
ational League the Dodgers, Boston 
nraves, St. Louis Cardinals, and, at times, 
ne Pittsburgh Pirates and the Giants con- 
=nded desperately. 


previously found baseball habit-forming, 
A typical case was that of two ladies who, 


acquiring a sweet tooth for the Dodgers, 
attended reverently and painstakingly re-— 
corded each play on a scorecard. They 
learned the cabalistic symbols employed 


for this purpose by sportswriters, writing 
“6-8” when a batter grounded out to the 
shortstop, “K” to indicate a strikeout, and 
so on. One day their special favorite, Pee- 
wee Reese, drew an intentional base on 
balls. The ladies took umbrage, partly be- 


cause their man was not permitted to hit 


a home run and partly because there was 
no appropriate symbol in their bright 
lexicon. 

After a moment of frowning concentra- 
tion, one lady marked her scorecard thus: 
“HDWH.” There was acerbity in the symbol, 
which, naturally, stood for: “He Deliber- 
ately Walked Him!” 


THE THEATER 


by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


Drama Critic, Time Magazine 


HE 1947-48 season proved quite an ex- 
££. ceptional one—for about three months; 
‘fter that it was much like any other. But 
hanks chiefly to such notable beginnings 
—to something like a dozen successes be- 
ore Christmas—1947-48 proved Broadway’s 
vest season, both for quality and quantity, 
ince before the War. 


This doesn’t mean Broadway experienced 
. real renascence, or even a fine flaring up- 
urge. Not much that was unforeseeable, 
1ot much that was unforgettable, came 
orth. There was, to be sure, one really 
reative new play, Tennessee Williams’ A 
treetcar Named Desire; there was one 
magnificent demonstration of acting— 
udith Anderson’s aS Medea; there was one 
Mcomparable piece of spoofing—Jerome 
tobbins’ Mack Sennett ballet in High 
sutton Shoes. But though each of these 
vas an event, the three of them can hardly 
e thought to constitute an epoch; while 
or the rest, 1947-48 proved the best season 
ince the ’30s simply by offering the most 
—and the most kinds—of satisfactory eve- 
ings in the theater. There were some very 
ice revivals and some very nice revues; 
ny number of excellent performances, and 
t least three effective plays (Command 
lecision, Mister Roberts, The Heiress) that 
ad earlier been applauded as novels. There 
rere visitors from England, Eire, Israel, 
rance, not all of whom were too hos- 


pitably received; there were two or three 
attractive experiments along with six or 
eight atrocious ones; and there was Rich- 
ard Rodgers’ and Oscar Hammerstein II’s 
Allegro, which boasted perhaps the biggest 
advance sale—$750,000—in the history of 
show business, and which some -people 
proudly hailed and other people passion- 
ately hated, It certainly represented Rodg- 
ers’ and Hammerstein’s most distinguished 
work so far in the field of the blown-up 
cliché. 

Of real trends, tendencies, movements, 
isms there wasn’t—as there generally isn’t 
—much evidence: Broadway’s idea of a 
trend (such as introducing ballets into 
musical comedies) is anybody else’s idea of 
a fad. The only trend worthy of the name 
was the rather widespread one of rising 
costs, so that it usually came to around 
$50,000 to put on any show that used fur- 
niture, and around a quarter of a million 
to put on any that had music. There was 
no helping the cost with musicals, since 
their luxuriousness is a chief part of their 
lure; but it might be that straight shows 
were letting the tail wag the dog, the scene 
designer whip the playwright: apparently 
producers hadn’t even begun to consider 
whether, in the case of certain brands of 
entertainment, a relatively bare stage 
would prove not a stunt but a form of 
salvation, 


It was anybody’s fight, and everybody | 
attended, including many who had not | 


That glossy décor didn’t have to be para- 
mount or even very contributory was dem- 
onstrated right in the musical field by what 
turned out to be the pleasantest surprise of 
the season—the successful re-emergence of 
the topical revue. Three times—first with 
Angel in the Wings, then with Make Mine 
Manhattan, finally with Inside U. S. A— 
@ revue very definitely clicked, and the 
chances are that the revue has now become 
a “trend” and will be one of 1948-49’s most 


ubiquitous and unbearable commodities. 


Of the three hit revues, Make Mine Man- 
hattan was both the best and the most 
genuinely “revueish,” since its strong point 
was its satirical wit. Mr. Arnold Horwitt 
carried off that labor of Hercules—next 
to which cleaning out the Augean stables 
is child’s play—of writing more lively 
sketches in “Manhattan” than dull ones; 
and the whole show gained further from its 
central theme, a sauer-siisse celebration 
of Manhattan Island. Angel in the Wings 
sailed gaily past a good many hidden rocks 
and yawning gulfs through having the zany 
Hartmans at the helm. Inside U. S. A. was a 
great deal of a smash without really man- 
aging to be very much of a show; but it 
had Beatrice Lillie, who, even when not 
offered much chance to shine, is a good deal 
better than most things which this world 
offers. 


On the nonmusical side, 1947-48 could 
claim a gratifying amount of variety and 
less than the usual evidence of Broadway 
caution, Thus Command Decision dared to 
be a reasonably serious war play; thus The 
Heiress dared to dispense with the only two 
endings usually tolerated on Broadway— 
the happy ending and the heroic one; thus 
Antony and Cleopatra bucked the handicap 
of being just about the most unwieldy 
drama ever written, and Medea the handi- 
cap of being just about the most unpleas- 
ant. In all four instances, success was in- 
stantaneous and, as things go on Broadway, 
deserved. Pointing out that war is a nasty 
business which just can’t be made nice, 
Command Decision, if not really a play, 
was at least something more than a show. 
Once it is made clear that The Heiress 
quite blandly destroyed the whole point 
of the book it was taken from (Henry 
James’ Washington Square) it can be 
praised as vivid theater. In Medea, Robin- 
son Jeffers adapted Euripides’ great drama 
about Jason’s spurned and vengeful wife; 
and in the title role Judith Anderson, using 
every known trick of acting, was over- 
whelming. Antony and Cleopatra is in some 
ways the most wonderful thing Shake- 
speare ever wrote, but, with its dozens of 
scenes and continual leaps all over the 
Mediterranean world, it is a perfect tartar 
of a play. Guthrie McClintic’s direction, 
however, brought it pretty clearly into 
focus, and Godfrey Tearle, playing Antony 
opposite Katharine Cornell’s Cleopatra, 


- 


brought it vividly to life. Probably Br 


“way won’t see a better Antony and 


patra till some one has the wit to produc 
it as it was produced in Shakespeare’s da} 
with just a bare inner and a bare oute 
stage, no waits between scenes, and no at 
tempt made to bridge its great geographi 
cal gulfs. ~ 


There remain, among the successes, wha 
was probably the most popular new pla 
of the season, Mister Roberts, and wha 
was quite certainly the most creative, - 
Streetcar Named Desire. Mister Robert 
followed an always remunerative cours 
by offering slick treatment of richly huma: 
material, and was further blessed by th 
well-nigh perfect staging of Joshua Logar 
It dramatized, or at any rate itemized, th 
uneventful log of a South Pacific transpor 
far removed from the fighting, and it pur 
ported to show how much more grindin 
boredom can be than battle. Actually 1 
seldom showed the characters being bore 
for fear the audience might be also, bu 
spilled over, instead, with pranksters wh 
made much of it delightfully funny. Ther 
was also a very likable if not very inter 
esting hero, well played by Henry Fond: 
As literature, Mister Roberts was negligible 
as a show it was often great fun. 


The real distinction of A Streetcar Name 
Desire (which won both the Critics Cire! 
and the Pulitzer awards) was that ; 
seemed largely created where a Miste 
Roberts seemed wholly contrived. The stor 
of a Southern nymphomanisc in a steep! 
downhill flight from reality, Streetcc 
shows mixed levels of talent and recurrin 
lapses of taste; but it has about it som 
of the pathos and intensity of life as we 
as much of the luridness of sheer theate! 
and as acted by Jessica Tandy and Marlo 
Brando and directed by Elia Kazan, it le: 
a real and powerful effect. 


Among the failures of 1947-48, the Bs 
perimental Theater was perhaps the mo; 
newsworthy. It went into its second sease 
with one of the most feckless records be 
hind it imaginable; and in saying it di 
better in 1947-48, the inference is intende 
that it was hardly in a position to do wors 
At the very start, with Bertolt Brecht 
Galileo, and at the very end, with an ev: 
ning of three ballets, it justified its e: 
istence. Otherwise it offered dullness ar 
drivel, sometimes separately, oftener t 
gether. But elsewhere during the season ¢ 
experimental group called New Stag 
kicked up its heels with Jean-Paul Sartre 
angry piece of sensationalism, The Respec 
ful Prostitute. The play, if hardly a co) 
vincing exposé of what’s wrong with tl 
South, was a lively and now and the 
caustic melodrama. It created so much 
a stir that it moved to Broadway where ( 
Judge by one presumably typical audienc 
it prospered for all the worst reasons. 


Date opened 
Bae 
eb, 

I eet our Gun (M) May 16, 1946 

h Button Shoes (MR) Oct. 9, 1947 

1947-1948 

is Time Tomorrow Nov. 3, 1947 

4 te any Nov. 3, 1947 
ove or Mon Nov. 4, 1947 

se First . Frazer (R) Nov. 5, 1947 
mastward in E Nov. 18, 1947 
whthony and pirecuire (R) Nov. 26, 1947 
@ Streetcar Named Desire Dec. 3, 1947 
bean Carnival (MR) Dec. 5, 1947 

me Gentleman from Athens Dec. 9, 1947 
ngel in the Wings (MR) Dec. {1, 1947 
time and Punishment (R) Dec. 22, 1947 
mne Cradle will Rock (M) Dec. 26, 1947 
oaze (R ) Dec. 27, 1947 
it of Years Jan. 12, 1948 

er without Glory Jan. 13, 1948 
ge Bedfellows Jan. 14, 1948 

ike Mine Manhattan (MR) Jan. 15, 1948 
phe Men We Marry Jan. 16, 1948 
Survivors Jan. [9, 1948 

) Last Dance Jan. 27, 1948 

kK, Ma, I’m “Dancin’! (M) Jan. 29, 1948 

i Feb. 3, 1948 
Feb. 11, 1948 

Robert Feb. 18, 1948 
Bigent at 8:30 (R) Feb. 20, 1948 
eand Molly Feb. 26, 1948 
@ Linden Tree Mar. 2, 1948 

@ Hallams Mar. 4, 1948 

u Never Can Tell (R) Mar. 16, 1948 
ay to ay World Mar. 18, 1943 
h (R) Mar. 31, 1948 

Mats of Norway Apr. 15, 1948 

ie Cup of Trembling Apr. 20, 1948 
Play’s the Thing (R) Apr. 28, 1948 

de U.S.A. (MR) Apr. 30, 1948 
May 5, 1948 

May 6, 1948 
May (1, 1948 

® Vigil May 21, 1948 

3 in the Wind May 25, 1948 
eepy Hollow (M) June 3, 1948 
-OPENINGS—SEPT. 1 TO OCT. 31, 
ndown Beach Sept. 7, 1948 
howboat (R) Sept. 7, 1948 
ilarities (MR) Sept. 9, 1948 
mall Wonder (MR) Sept. 15, 1948 
@aven on Earth (M) Sept. 16, 1948 
agdalena (M) Sept. 20, 1948 
. Story for Strangers Sept. 21, 1948 
‘randma’s Diary Sept. 22, 1948 
own House Sept. 23, 1948 
ime for Elizabeth Sept. 27, 1948 
idward, My Son Sept. 30, 1948 
rivate Lives (R) Oct. 4, 1948 
ummer and Smoke Oct. 6, 1948 
ove Life (M) Oct. 7, 1948 
Vhere’s Charley? (M) Oct. 11, 1948 
he Leading Lady Oct. 18, 1948 
iy Romance (M) Oct. 19, 1948 
ife with Mother Oct. 20, 1943 
16 Voice of Israel Oct. 25, 1948 
linnie and Mr. Williams Oct. 27, 1948 


1948 


: The New York Theatrical Season 
FROM OTHER SEASONS 


THE NEW YORK CITY THEATER COMPANY 


Play Date opened 
Volpone (R) Jan. 8, 1948 
Angel Street (R) Jan. 22, 1948 
Four One-Act Comedies by 

Anton Chekhov (R) Feb. 5, 1948 
The Alchemist (R) May 6, 1948 
S.S. Glencairn (R) May 20, 1948 
The Insect Comedy (R) June 3, 1948 


THE AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATER 


Ghosts (R) 
Hedda Gabler (R) 


Feb. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO THEATER 


16, 


1948 


Feb. 24, 1948 


Rain Dec, 26, 1947 
The Washington Years Mar. 12, 1948 
Sojourner Truth Apr. 20, 1948 
Almost Faithful June 2, 1948 
THE HABIMAH PLAYERS 
The Dybbuk May 1, 1948 
David’s Crown May 8, 1948 
The Golem May 15, 1948 
Oedipus Rex May 22, 1948 


THE DUBLIN GATE THEATER COMPANY 


John Bull’s Other Island (R) Feb. 10, 1948 
The Old Lady Says No! Feb. 17, 1948 
Where Stars Walk Feb. 24, 1948 


THE D'OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 


The Mikado Dec 
Trial by Jury and Pirates of 

Penzance Jan 
lolanthe Jan. 
Cox and Box and H.M.S. Pina- 

fore an. 
The Gondoliers Jan. 
The Yeomen of the Guard Feb 
Patience Feb 


1947 


THE EXPERIMENTAL THEATER 


Galileo Dec. 7, 
Skipper Next to God Jan. 4, 
A Long Way from Home Feb. 8, 
A Temporary Island Mar. 14, 
The Six O’Clock Theater’s: 

Hope Is the Thing with 

Feathers 

Celebration Apr. UA, 

Afternoon Storm 
Ballet Ballads (M) May 9, 

NEW STAGES, INC. 

Lamp at Midnight Dec. 21, 
The Respectful Prostitute Feb. 9, 
To Tell You the Truth Apr. 18, 


THE ASSOCIATED PLAYWRIGHTS 
Mar. 25, 1948 


The Golden Falcon 
g-ll May 


PLAYS OPENING IN FORMER SEASONS THAT CLOSED IN 1947-48 


Klahoma! (M) Mar. 
he Voice of the Turtle Dec. 
all Me Mister (MR) Apr. 
lappy Birthday Oct. 
rlesoue (R) Dec. 
an’s Rainbow (M) Jan. 

ll My Sons Jan. 
Loves Mary Feb. 
igadoon (M) Mar. 
Young Man’s Fancy Apr. 


Medium and The Telephone 
M) May 


Still running as of Oct. 31, 1948. 


3, 


1943 


1947 


2022 
1558 


2it 


Our Lan’ Sept. 
The Heiress Sept. 
How | Wonder Sept. 
Command Decision Oct. 
Music in My Heart (M) Oct. 
Man and Superman (R) Oct. 
Allegro (M) Oct. 
Medea Oct. 
An Inspector Calls Oct. 
The Druid Circle Oct. 
The Winslow Boy Oct. 


(M)—Musical; (MR)—Musical Revue; (R)—Revival. 


27, 


1947 
1948 
1948 


1948 


Qo 


71 
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HERE WERE NOT many signs of posi- 
tive health in the new American fiction 
of 1948. Negatively, however, there were in- 
dications that we were about to do better. 
Having worked practically every possible 
variation on the “lost week end” theme, 
our authors suddenly stopped exploiting 


the strange manifestations of alcoholism. 


In 1947 and before, the insane asylum was 
a favorite hunting ground of the novelist. 
Not so in 1948, which, by negative implica- 
tion, returned a vote for some measure of 
sweet reasonableness. 


The lack of preoccupation with the ex- 
tremities of human agony might be 
ascribed to the fact that peace of a sort 
had returned to the world. From the stand- 
point of fictional drama, this peace was 
regrettably close to apathy. There were 
trends in 1948, but nobody pursued any 
special trend with whoops and hollers of 
enthusiasm. Truman Capote, a young short 
story writer who has considerable talent, 
added a bizarre note to the confused ado- 
lescent theme in his Other Voices, Other 
Rooms. But no phalanx of young artists 
followed in Truman Capote’s train to pro- 
claim the virtues of Capoteism. In his gi- 
gantic Raintree County, Ross Lockridge 
carried to its ultimate conclusion the 
“total recall’ type of novel beloved of 
Thomas Wolfe. But no school of Lock- 
ridgeans materialized—and Mr. Lockridge’s 
own suicide, which followed hard upon his 
achievement of best-sellerdom, was in a 
sense a symbolic act. 


The best novel of 1948 was Norman 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, which 
did much to allay the publishers’ fears that 
people could not be made to read about the 
late war. The story of a single platoon’s 
experience in a jungle campaign to mop up 
the disagreeable island of Anopopei in the 
South Pacific, The Naked and the Dead 
had its cbvious affinity to John Dos Passos’ 
World War I Three Soldiers. In the war 
fiction of 1947, there was a measure of 
gallantry, of humor, of pity and sensitive 
preoccupation with human values. James 
A. Michener’s Tales of the Sowth Pacific, 
the 1947 Pulitzer Prize winner, was frankly 
romantic in some of its episodes; Thomas 
Heggen’s Mister Roberts might have been 
written by a latter-day Conrad or Kipling 
insofar as its delight in the gentleman’s 
code of chivalrous courage was concerned. 
And John Horne Burns’ 1947 The Gallery, 
which dealt with the American occupation 
of Naples, was a warm book. Compared 
with Mr. Mailer’s 1948 best-selling The 
Naked and the Dead these war stories of 


FICTION 


dg JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
Senior Writer, Life Magazine 


1947 seem like sentimental tosh. For wi 
Mr. Mailer, gallantry is virtually nonexis 
ent. There are two characters in the Mail 
story who act from humane motives, b 
Mr. Mailer makes it rather pointed that h 
Brooklyn mechanic, Goldstein, is the er 
product of an old tradition of suffering ar 
Talmudic religion, while his southe! 
sharecropper, Ridges, retains a vestige | 
his Biblical upbringing. As for the rest | 
the characters in The Naked and the Dea 
they maintain a dreary fidelity to the sul 
human behavior patterns which they hs 
picked up as kids in South Boston or | 
Chicago, in Montana mining towns or « 
the Texas cattle ranges. They are tough 
than any characters in Hemingway, ar 
their sex practices (as revealed in mal 
back-flashes) are straight out of the Kins 
report. 


The most depressing thing about Ti 
Naked and the Dead, however, is not t! 
apathy of Mr. Mailer’s Red Valsen fre 
Montana or Gallagher from South Bostc 
The really disillusioning element in ft 
novel is the author’s implied conclusi 
that even our military successes in Wor 
War II were the result of certain horrif 
ing traits of character. Sergeant Crof 
immense efficiency derived from a sort 
gunman’s delight in murder; General Cur 
mings’ passion for high strategy on An 
popei reflected his coldness toward hum: 
beings, his sexual maladjustments, | 
early hatred for his father. And the plato 
whose fortunes are so bitterly related 
Mr, Mailer kept to its mission behind t 
Japanese lines solely out of fear of | 
officers. The officers themselves—Lieutena 
Hearn and Sergeant Croft—are engaged 
a pathological contest for dominance, n 
in any real crusade to win a better world. 


This is disillusion with a vengeance. Af 
World War I, our Hemingways and L 
Passoses set out on careers of idol-smas 
ing with a zestful animal vitality. Sincl 
Lewis kidded Babbitt out of feelings 
affection as well as of derision; Drei: 
maintained an air of brooding pity ey 
in his most inexorable realism. But Norm 
Mailer breaks images without getting a 
anarchic fun out of it. That is the ultim: 
commentary on our times. 


The exposure of Big Business has lc 
been a preoccupation with American ficti 
writers. In 1948 the novelists got arou 
to exposing the business of Big Publishi: 
Life on a famous news weekly was Dp 
trayed in unglamorous accents and withc 
charity in Merle Miller’s That Winter a 


talph Ingersoll’s The Great Ones; a 
iblishing family got it in the neck in 
I Van Gelder’s Important People. 
the fiction of literary exposure un- 
tedly added to the spice of life in 1948, 
also gave rise to Mrs. Isabel Paterson’s 
hmortal crack about there being a school 
ca nnibal novelists who live by eating 
their friends and ex-friends. 
.¢ 
gE 


long with the literature of disillusion 
d exposure went the literature of his- 
al romance. Hollister Noble’s Woman 
1 a Sword was one of 1948’s better 
Orical novels. Based on a good deal of 
austive historical research into the 
vil War career of Ann Carroll, a Maryland 
man who is said to have evolved the 
rategy used by Grant and Sherman to cut 
rough the Confederacy west of the Ap- 
hian Mountains and roll up General 
flanks from the south, Woman With 
"Sword received the compliments of his- 
etlans who said it might have been even 
miter as pure biography. Thornton Wilder’s 
sve Ides of March, a novel based on letters 
iritten in the time of Caesar, was, perhaps, 
i@ most finished literary performance of 
But readers found its perfection a 
‘ifle cold. For better or worse, they seemed 
| prefer the more conventional cloak-and- 
word historical romance, complete with 
€ bosomy beauty in furbelowed costume 
1 the jacket. 


i Just as the second year is the hazardous 
; die in the life of a major league ball 
ayer so is the second novel the challenge 
hich frequently defeats the young novel- 
jt who has achieved fame with a maiden 
ort. Miss Betty Smith, who captured 
bth the heart and the pocketbook of a 
ation some years ago with her A Tree 
ps in Brooklyn, finally came up with 


her second novel last year. Called To- 


morrow Will Be Better, the new Smith 
story could not compete for acclaim with 


its predecessor. Although it was just as _ 


expertly written, it lacked the high-hearted 
appeal of A Tree. Nevertheless, Tomorrow 
Will Be Better brought no disgrace to its 
author, for it demonstrated anew the facts 
of her compassionate regard for human 
beings and her literary skill. She will 
continue to write, and, just as F. Scott 
Fitzgerald survived a minor second novel, 
The Beautiful and the Damned, to write 
his third (and best) work in The Great 
Gatsby, so will Betty Smith live to surpass 
her second performance. 


The publishers found 1948 a bitter anti- 
climax to the years of high wartime dollar 
volume and high dollar profit per volume, 
Kinsey’s Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male made money for the bookstores, but 
there were no comparable list-leaders in 
fiction. Joseph A. Margolies, the Vice Presi- 
dent of Brentano’s, Inc., has been quoted 
by Harry Hansen as saying: “Of course, 
what we need is an unusually good novel, 
or several. That starts the buying. When 
you think of the great books of 20 and 30 
years ago, with Wells, Conrad, Galsworthy; 
the plays of Shaw; the translations from 
the Russians, including Dostoevski and 
Tolstoi, and dozens of new American writ- 
ers, you see what we lack now.” 


When young writers like Norman Mailer 
rediscover people as human beings, not 
mechanized clods or coldly efficient ma- 
chines, we will get the novel—or novels— 
desired by Mr. Margolies, 


But first we must have the revolution in 
attitude which seemed closer to us in the 
books of 1947 than it did in the books of 
1948. 


THE SCREEN 
i by KYLE CRICHTON 
‘ Movie Critic, Collier's Magazine 


SY MID-SUMMER of 1948, Hollywood 
— couldn’t have been more shell-shocked 
Howard Hughes had flown up Vine Street 
md dropped Sir Stafford Cripps and a 
Omb load on the Brown Derby. Indeed, 
ttle more in the way of terror was re- 
Wired of Mr. Hughes since he had recently 
urchased RKO, cut the personnel from 
nty-five hundred to six hundred and 
ided a spectacle of decimation as com-~ 
e€ as anything since the days of Attila 
’ Scourge. 
This is a light way of treating a situation 
4 was tragic for thousands of Hollywood 


q 


workers and increasingly serious for the 
industry. The first blow had come in 1947 
when the British had imposed a 75-percent 
tax on all imported films and Hollywood 
had retaliated by refusing to send films at 
all. A new arrangement was worked out 
early in 1948 that was accepted but not too 
heartily welcomed by Hollywood. The 
peaceful interlude was broken after several 
months by a new edict that 45 percent of 
all first-run playing time in English thea- 
ters must be reserved for British films. 
But most frightening of all was the news 
that domestic grosses had fallen off from 


oe sO 


20 to 30 percent. Having in essence lost 
the entire foreign market, this last blow 
was disastrous. The firings that had begun 
in 1947 were now speeded up and bad ti- 
dings became routine. It was serious when 
an expensive picture like I Remember 
Mama came limping through the country- 
side but when audiences turned a pallid 
eye to The Emperor Waltz, in which ap- 
peared Bing Crosby, the great panjandrum 
himself, there was cause for panic. 


Obviously what was needed were better 
pictures and pictures produced at a more 
reasonable cost. This was easier said than 
done. Wages were high at the studios, and 
the unions were firmly entrenched; the cost 
of materials was staggering, and overhead 
expenses were fabulous. What was plainly 
called for was a palace revolt. Studio heads, 
producers and the general hierarchy of the 
dynasty were becoming old and undeniably 
mildewed. At a time when strong, hard- 
hitting pictures were desperately needed, 
they had allowed themselves to be pushed 
around by the Thomas Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. The “Unfriendly Ten” 
had been held for contempt of Congress 
and had been fired by Hollywood. This 
brought on a state of indecision and jitteri- 
ness bordering on collapse. A great scurry- 
ing about for “escape” films brought a 
series of epics from which the only escape 
Was provided by the audiences. 


The one hopeful note was Dore Schary’s 
appointment as production head of MGM. 
After a short career at RKO that had estab- 
lished him as the new white-haired boy of 
the industry, Schary had been unable to 
work with Howard Hughes and was now at 
a studio that had been steadily going down 
hill under a policy that substituted slick- 
ness and lavishness for brains. They had 
almost ruined their great property, Clark 
Gable, with such as Adventure and The 
Hucksters, but now had The Homecoming, 
which was belabored mightily by the critics 
but pleased the paying patrons. 


It would require two years for Schary’s 
work to show results and in the meantime 
the MGM policy of smoosh and gold was 
Keeping them afloat. Their money success 
of the year was Easter Parade, a musical 
film based on Irving Berlin’s tunes, in 
which Fred Astaire returned to the wars 
and teamed with Judy Garland. State of 
the Union, with Spencer Tracy and Kath- 
erine Hepburn was good, and The Search, 
made in Switzerland and occupied Ger- 
many by Fred Zinneman, was outstanding. 
The rest was slick, soppy and second-rate. 


Universal experienced financial difficul- 
ties and closed down for the summer after 
a period of great attempts, blundering ex- 
periments and two successes, The Naked 
City, a rousing semi-documentary by the 
late Mark Hellinger, and The Egg and I. 
Two fine but financially unfortunate ven- 


tore 


tures were All My Sons and Another 
of the Forest, adapted from stage 8 
and apparently too rich for the popu 
taste. The Senator Was Indiscreet was 
dismal failure. F 


An even greater disaster was Enterpris 
Arch of Triumph with Ingrid Bergman @ 
Charles Boyer, which cost $4,000,000 4 
would lose half of it. This was ruined 
much by the purity laws that emascula 
the script as by the pretentiousness of 
finished film. Enterprise recouped som 
what with Body and Soul, the prize-ri 
drama distinguished by the extraordins 
fight shots of James Wong Howe, t 
cameraman. ; 


The great success of the year was Sitti 
Pretty, Clifton Webb’s hilarious film 
20th Century-Fox. It set everybody runni 
about for humorous themes and Pal 
mount came up with Brackett and Wilde 
A Foreign Affair, which was found amusi 
by all except those who objected to ruin 
Germany and the black market as come 
subjects. The Zanuck forces at 20th Ce 
tury-Fox hurried their new dramatic se 
sation, Richard Widmark, into Street w: 
No Name, and it was noted that the n 
stars were all male, with Burt Lancas 
and Montgomery Clift also agitating 1 
savage female breasts. 


Warner’s did one good film in 7 
Treasure of Sierra Madre and a remarka 
one with Jane Wyman playing the deaf a 
mute girl in Johnny Belinda, but Life w 
Father was merely dull and Bette Da 
took another step toward artistic oblivi 
with Winter Meeting. Columbia produc 
The Fuller Brush Man, with Red Skelt 
that irked some critics but convulsed m 
spectators. Samuel Goldwyn had a m 
thing in The Bishop’s Wife and a popu 
one in A Song is Born, which used most 
the jazz talent of the nation. He also k 
a new romantic team started in Cat 
O’Donnell and Farley Granger, who did 
excellent RKO picture in The Twis 
Road, but the idyll blew up in a Goldwy 
O’Donnell row that severed the connecti 


The English produced the great picti 
of the year in Laurence Olivier’s Ham 
and there was real quality in David Lea 
Oliver Twist, but the quality of Engl 
films was falling off generally. There 1 
a strong support for Carl Dreyer’s Day 
Wrath, a Danish classic, and the Itali: 
had another triumph with Roberto Ros: 
lini’s Paisan. French production fell 
to a whisper (the French blamed it on 
Blum-Byrnes agreement) but the old o 
continued to come over and some of th 
were fine—Pagnol’s Fanny and Mar 
Volpone, Jenny Lamour, Farrebique, Pa 
Not Guilty and The Idiot, a masterpi 
based on the Dostoevsky novel and alm 
overlooked by the critics. 


During the fall months Eric Johns 


(8g 
w of The 
sing about Europe making deals 
id the Iron Curtain for the distribu- 
of American pictures and having suc- 
with such people as Stalin and Tito, 
“as against that there was the demand 
, Arthur Rank in London that English 
tures get a better break in the American 
et. This could lead to an intensifica- 
2 of the Anglo-American feud and was 
Other source of worry for the industry. 
was the further threat in the gov- 
n ent suit to force the separation of 
ction activities and theater owner- 

: which could possibly mean the de- 
‘si on of some companies to cling to their 
Meaters and dump their studio production. 
ras. would make the pictures after that, 


SAM EIS Ont It coer ay 


Ss the problem, and the status of inde- 
dent producers had been almost ruined 
'reluctance of the banks to continue 
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'ARGELY SPEAKING, 1948 was a pros- 
4 perous year for music in the United 
tates. Activity continued at a high level. 
he public spent considerable money on 
omcerts and opera, and record makers 
rospered—at least until the seasonal di- 
ersion of interest during the summer. Yet 
here were indications that the rising costs 
f producing music were approaching a 
dint where they would pass both the in- 
Ome from box-office receipts and the 
ruarantee funds. The annual series of con- 
erts in Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell was 
uspended when but half completed, the 
Ballet Theatre decided to forego touring 
mntil 1949, and even the Metropolitan 
Dpera Company announced cancellation 
%f its season until the unions agreed to 
ecept the wages that had prevailed previ- 
usly. The Philadelphia Orchestra similarly 
hreatened cancellation, but opened its 
ason when agreement was reached over 
4 Wage raise. 

Despite these and other difficulties inci- 
jent to the times, the major orchestras 
Ontinued to evolve plans for a long-term 
‘uture. In Boston, the imminent retire- 
ment of Serge Koussevitzky from a post he 
lad held for a quarter of a century was 
ordinated with the engagement of the 
satian Charles Muench as Koussevitzky’s 

essor. It was indicated that Kousse- 
ky’s retirement would be no passive 
e for he will continue to direct the 
rkshire Festival at Tanglewood and will 


de 


their support of such projects. The theory 
that high-priced stars might now take less 
money for their services was balanced by 
the fact that without established names 
pictures didn’t draw at all. In short, star 
prices were not dropping. 

It was a bad year and it ended on the 
most harrowing note of all—television. No- 
body knew what the effect would be on 
motion pictures but everybody trembled 
at the thought. It was decided to operate 
on the if-you-can’t-lick-them-join-them 
basis and there was action among the ~ 
movie companies to get television stations 
of their own, make short films for tele- 
vision and arrange newsreel tie-ups with 
television. Whatever happened couldn’t be 
much worse than what had already hap- 
pened. It was definitely the year of dis- 
content in Hollywood, 
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MUSIC 
by IRVING KOLODIN 
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THE CONCERT SEASON 


doubtless be available for ceremonial guest 
appearance in Boston. 

As remarkable for its brevity of tenure 
as was Koussevitzky’s for its length was 
the dismissal of Artur Rodzinski midway in 
his first season as director of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The high-strung 
Rodzinski’s intention to make Chicago the 
“musical capital of the country” was en- 
dorsed in principle by his employers, but 
some budgetary excesses, plus a notable 
independence in his conduct of the or- 
chestra’s affairs, speedily cooled the initial 
cordiality. Though irate subscribers pick- 
eted the hall, pro-Rodzinski editorials 
dotted the press, and the City Council 
voted a testimonial to the conductor’s suc- 
cess in revitalizing the orchestra, Chicago 
is now having a season of guest conductors 
—minus Rodzinski. 

Monetary problems, plus the end of a 
ten-year tenure by Fritz Reiner, have re- 
sulted in a similarly unsettled situation 
in Pittsburgh. New faces are evident there 
also, the youngest and newest being Leon- 
ard Bernstein’s. He was assigned direction 
of a lengthy tour, as well as a sizable seg- 
ment of the local season. Elsewhere, Efrem 
Kurtz moved south from Kansas City to 
Houston, and rumors that Eugene Ormandy 
might leave Philadelphia (Chicago was a 
likely destination) were prevalent. 

The second phase of James C. Petrillo’s 
battle with technology continued, with the 
record makers again his adversaries, Roy- 


alty payments to the union having been 


outlawed by the Taft-Hartley Act, he for- 
pade further record making after January 
1, 1948. However, his desire for smoother 
public relations was reflected in speedy 
renewal of network radio contracts when 
they. expired in March, with dispensations 
favorable to FM radio and television. He 
was present in the NBC studio on March 20, 
when Arturo Toscanini was seen as well as 
heard by an audience scattered over the 
Eastern seaboard. This was the formal pre- 
miere of live music on television, though 


chronology was favorable to Eugene Or- 


mandy, whose afternoon broadcast of the 
same day from Philadelphia was televised 
by cameras hastily assembled in the Acad- 
emy of Music. 


New talent from Europe was hardly as 
plentiful as had been expected, but quality 
was evident if quantity was not. Marked for 
future attention were Samson Francois, a 
French pianist in his twenties who affected 
a whispy mustache and a shaggy head of 
hair; the even younger Palestinian pianist 
Menahem Pressler; a teen-aged prodigy 
from Hungary named Ervin Laszlo; the 
mature English contralto Kathleen Ferrier; 
her compatriot Clifford Curzon, who gave a 
brilliant piano recital in Town Hall, New 
York; and Ginette Neveu, who played the 
Brahms Violin Concerto impressively in 
New York and Boston to belie her French 
origin. Among those scheduled to appear 
early in the new season were Aksel Schidtz 
Danish tenor, Francis Poulenc, French 
composer, and Italo Tajo, celebrated Italian 
basso. 


Curzon and Neveu had both visited this 
country prewar with indifferent success, 
linking them with such other returners as 
Harriet Cohen and Benno Moiseivitch, 
pianists, and the baritone-tenor Louis 
Graveure. Considerable wordage was ex- 
pended on Ferruccio Burco, an eight-year- 
old “conductor” who had an orchestra of 
Philharmonic men for his Carnegie Hall 
debut. His talent is unmistakable, but he 
did little more than accompany the 
smooth-functioning ensemble. 


The customary budget of new music from 
the symphony orchestras and soloists was 
swelled by the work of the Little Orchestral 
Society, whose in-between size resulted in 
performance of much music rarely heard 
in New York. David Diamond and Douglas 
Moore were among the American composers 
fayored by its director Thomas L. Scher- 
man, and a recording company was suffi- 
ciently impressed by Diamond’s Romeo and 
Juliet suite to make it available com- 
mercially. Moore’s Farm Journal was fol- 
lowed later in the season by the Philhar- 
monic’s playing of his Second Symphony. 
Along with Malipiero’s Fourth Symphony, 
Martinu’s Third,. and the unnumbered 
Serena of Hindemith, this was one of the 


notable new symphonies heard d 
winter. An oddity in this field was 
pearance of two unfamiliar symphoni 
such established composers as Mahler 
Rachmaninoffi—the Sizth and First respe 
tively. Despite the fervent work of Mitro) 
oulos and Ormandy, good reason for negle 
was evident in both instances. On the oth 
hand, it seemed odd that so compelling < 
invention as Honegger’s Joan of Arc | 
the Stake should have waited ten years f 
an American hearing, when Muench offers 
it to a Philharmonic audience, with Ve 
Zorina speaking the lines of the Maid. 


Rehearings validated the original opi 
ions of such older “novelties” as the Thi 


«Symphony of Aaron Copland, Samuel Ba 


ber’s Cello Concerto, and the pre-Worl 
War-I Three Places in New England by tl 
septuagenarian Charles Ives. Ives’ wo! 
followed in sequence the award to him 
the Pulitzer Prize in music and the. recor 
ing of his “Concord” Sonata—hardly con 
pensation for a lifetime of neglect. Ma 
tinu’s Madrigals and a quartet by Ross L 
Finney were the best of a slim selection | 
new chamber music. 


As a focal point for musical experien 
throughout the country, New York aga 
provided some remarkable broadcast 
Toscanini-directed versions of Verd 
Otello and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphon 
and performances by Bruno Walter and f! 
Philharmonic of Mahler’s Lied von d 
Erde and Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. T) 
glory of pure sound has rarely been mo 
evident than in a benefit performance 
Verdi’s Requiem, directed by Toscanini b 
fore a houseful of listeners in Carneg 
Hall. They paid a total of $50,000 to t! 
building fund of the New York Infirmaz 


Such star performers as Rubinstein a1 
Horowitz, Serkin and Casadesus, France 
catti, Elman, Landowska, De Luca al 
Maggie Teyte illuminated the conce 
season. Two other names made news f 
divergent reasons: Richard Tauber di 
suddenly in London early in January, ai 
Jascha Heifetz was absent on a self-will 
sabbatical from concert-giving. Some inte 
preted Heifetz’s departure as, in part, 
kind of journey to Canossa, for, after 
series of indifferent recordings in Americ 
he spent considerable time in Londc 
working for the microphone with §s 
Thomas Beecham. 


There were prize-winners by the doze 
including Marilyn Cotlow and _ Fra: 
Guerra, who won Metropolitan Opera co 
tracts in the yearly “Auditions”; and Se 
mour Lipkin, of Cleveland, who was chos 
for the first award of the Rachmanin 
Fund. This assured him a recording co 
tract and guest engagements with pron 
nent symphony orchestras. A worthy he 
—if meager by comparison with the prof 
of “Stop the Music.” 
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Permanent 


Reginald 85 
Stewart 

Serge Kousse- 110 
vitzky 

William 82 
Steinberg 

(None at 100 
present) 

Thor Johnson 85 

George Szell 96 


Antal Dorati 83 
Saul Caston 80 
Karl Krueger 100 


Efrem Kurtz 85 


Fabien 85 
Sevitzky 

Hans 77 
Schwieger 

Alfred 88 
Wallenstein 

Dimitri 90 
Mitropoulos 

Hans Kindler 85 

Massimo 75 
Freccia 

(No 1948 
fall season) 

Bruno 107 
Walter7 

Victor 90 
Alessandro 

Eugene 110 
Ormandy 

Viadimir - 86 
Bakaleinikoffy 

Erich 80 
Leinsdorf 

Viadimir 85 
Golschmann 

Max Reiter 80 

Pierre 100 
Monteux 


;+Musical adviser. 


No. of 
conductors musicians concerts* 


No. of 


40(h) 
28(r) 
66(h) 
45(r) 
50(h) 
3(r) 


98(h) 
27(r) 


51(h) 
67(r) 


96(h) 
34(r) 
34(h) 
52(r) 
50(h) 
15(r) 


101(h) 
45(r) 


35(h) 
5(r) 


39(h) 
35(r) 


43(h) 
12(r) 


46(h) 
45(r) 


34(h) 
70(r) 


100(h) 
50(r) 


109(h) 
3(r) 
38(h) 
10(r) 
79(h) 
67(T) 
55(h) 
30(r) 
86(h) 
36(r) 
70(h) 
27(r) 
26(h) 
25(r) 
83(h) 
9(r) 


- Major Orchestras, 1 1948 
Source: Questionnaires to orchestras. 
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3,729 


3,352 


3,500 
6,015 


3,252 


OPERA 


HISTORY full of anomalies reached 

the most perplexing of them in the 
summer of 1948 when the Metropolitan 
Opera reported to its public that it was in 
no condition to carry on its work, despite 
unprecedented box-office response during 
the previous year. The threat to suspend 
operations came when discussions with sev- 
eral unions failed to yield a basis of agree- 
ment by August 1. Shortly before, a loss of 
$220,000 on the preyious season had been 
publicized, and the threat of exceeding this 
by granting the advantages desired by the 
unions led to a virtual ultimatum. A settle- 
ment was finally reached for a curtailed 
season, with a statement from all the 
unions that a review of the entire Metro- 
politan situation was desirable. 


The actual operating deficit was $170,000, 
for the remaining $50,000 is a sum annu- 
ally earmarked for depreciation, mortgage 
retirement, etc. Of this amount, a consider- 
able portion was spent, above budget cal- 
culation, on several of the projects that 
made the 1947-48 season of the Metropoli- 
tan more interesting than several of its 
immediate predecessors. New settings for 
Wagner’s Ring Cycle, though underwritten 
by the Opera Guild to the amount of $100,- 
000, cost substantially more than that to 
complete, and, together with the produc- 
tion of Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes, 
resulted in a $62,000 uncalculated expendi- 
ture in construction costs and rehearsals. 
Capacity audiences prevailed, with few 
exceptions, wherever the company played 
in its seven-week tour, but a railroad ac- 
cident enroute to Atlanta added thousands 
in transfer charges to that journey, and the 
two-week stay in Los Angeles required 
scenery for half a dozen works not given 
elsewhere on the tour. 


The most perplexing phase of the anom- 
aly was that the rise in living costs which 
impelled the unions to ask for higher wages 
and social security benefits also inhibited 
the management from looking for greater 
revenue by increasing the cost of tickets. 
Admissions had remained fixed during all 
the years of the war, and it was feared that 
any increase theoretically geared to in- 
creased costs or production would result, 
merely, in fewer patrons and, finally, in a 
smaller income. The logical solution was 
a house with many more cheap seats and a 
stage equipped with the urgently needed 
facilities for economic operation, but such 
advantages seemed far in the future as the 
new season began, 


The bitter truth of the Metropolitan’s 
position was that a loss in six figures 
would, for most opera fanciers, be more 
tolerable if the average of the Metropoli- 
tan’s performances were artistically higher. 
There was a scattering of notable occa- 
sions, such as the Saturday afternoon 


Tristan and Isolde with Melchior and 
bel, an occasional Don Giovanni, the ye 

end Rigoletto with Pons, Bjoerling a 

Warren, and the “Ring” performance | 
Siegfried, and the Il Trovatore in whic 
Cloe Elmo made her debut. These we: 
occasions when casts and conductors we: 
wholly qualified for their work and tl 
results were what might reasonably be e: 
pected of the country’s only permanel 
opera company. But the day-to-day pe 
formances of Carmen, Aida, La Travia 
and Tannhduser were erratic in the e& 
treme, with the same group of singe 
rarely maintained from one performan 
to the next. 


A portent of the season to come was pr 
vided in the opening performance of Verdi 
A Masked Ball, solemnized by photo; 
raphers of Life magazine and the tabloi 
who snapped some of the overdressed eli 
in singularly vulgar poses. Illnesses hi 
decimated the cast planned by the mai 
agement, and the commonplace singil 
could hardly compete, for news space, wit 
the report of a dowager’s leg on a table | 
Sherry’s. What followed was often bette 
for the elementary reason that it cou 
hardly be worse. 


The uniform success of Britten’s Pet 
Grimes in a dozen European centers, 
well as in Tanglewood the year before, w 
—to a degree—repeated at the Metropol 
tan. A prosaic stage production and ft] 
large auditorium reduced somewhat tf! 
effect of Britten’s writing, but its theatric 
essence remained intact. Frederick Jag 
(Peter), Regina Resnick (Ellen) and Jol 
Brownlee (Captain Balstrade) were pro 
ably a wise choice for the uncertainties 
a premiere, but their more youthful alte 
nates (Brian Sullivan, Polyna Stoska a1 
Mack Harrell) were a good deal more b 
lievable when given their opportunities. 


Miss Stoska, like Sullivan, was known f 
her work on. Broadway in Kurt Weil 
Street Scene. Previously she had su 
widely on the Continent and proved cap 
ble of reliable service in Tannhduser, D 
Giovanni (Elvira), Die Meistersinger a: 
the Ring Cycle (Freia and Gutrune). Wi 
reasonable opportunity for developme: 
she might match the progress of Elean 
Steber, whose Pamina in Mozart’s T 
Magic Flute is now as much worth heari 
as anything the company has to offer. M 
Steber’s major new venture of the seas 
was the title role in Manon, but it is r 
yet her part. A similar statement would 
in order for Dorothy Kirsten’s Lowi 
whose predecessors at the Metropolit 
have been ‘such luminaries as Farrar, B 
and Grace Moore. In the same opera, Jo 
Brownlee shamed his younger colleagi 
with the skill of his acting, the artis: 


with which he used a fading voice to dep 
the Father. 


on of great dramatic force and fine 
il equipment who sang Azucena in II 
patore and Ulrica in A Masked Ball with 
re and feeling that almost inflamed the 
ropolitan’s dusty scenery. Her vocal 
ige was overtaxed by Santuzza in Caval- 
rid Rusticana, though it may be said, in 
enuation, that she went to the hospital 
rtly afterwards, a victim of appendicitis. 
ther newcomers assigned leading roles 
e Ellen Dosia (a mediocre Tosca), Erna 
é hieutter (whose Isolde was vocally weary 
nd temperamentally drab), and Pia Tas- 
r lari, wife of the favored Ferruccio Taglia- 
ini. Tassinari is past her vocal prime, but 
ine utilized her experience productively in 
ca and La Bohéme. Late in the season 
but gifted Italian tenor named Giu- 
e di Stefano won bravos for his singing 
igoletto and Manon. 
at the respected Lee Simonson might 
with the scenic problems of Wagner’s 
Ring Cycle was much anticipated, but the 
imitations of the Metropolitan’s stage, 
Mich had baffled many another designer, 
ibarrassed him too. Trammeled by tradi- 
and the inflexible demands of the 
usic, Simonson was represented by a 
lelange of old and new that was altern- 
y tolerated and ridiculed. He found 
nself, in consequence, under attack, both 
m traditionalists and the avant garde, 


i 
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Yorkers would have to endure the scenery 
or decades to come. 
The memorable occurrence of this opera 


OR THE second time within five years, 
the phonograph industry was reduced 
living off its reserves when a ban on all 
ecordings in the United States became 
ffective Jan. 1, 1948. However, there was 
diminution neither of quality nor of quan- 
tity of classic recordings, at least, during 
1948; and the popular market was supplied 
through the summer by products made 
reviously. Nevertheless, business in this 
field diminished sharply from wartime 
levels, in part because of the prevalent 
Opinion that there were no “new” records, 
but in larger part because of the rising cost 
Of living and the shrinkage of family 
budgets for amusements. 


Shortly after July 1, Columbia intro- 
duced jts revolutionary Long-Playing (LP) 
crogroove Records, which multiplied al- 
ost six times (from eight minutes to 
y-five) the amount of music that could 
contained on both sides of a single 
-inch record. This increase was due to 
Slower speed (334, revolutions per min- 
) and a much narrower groove. Though 
“special player, selling at $30, was re- 


y the only new artist of “Metro- 
caliber was Cloe Elmo, a small 
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season in New York, as it had been for 
several years before, was provided by the 


City Center, where Maggie Teyte sang in 


Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. Though 
forty years had passed since her admired 
appearances in Paris, Miss Teyte’s Méli- 
sande was a remarkable dramatic illusion 
and a fabulous piece of vocal artistry. Jean 


Morel’s expert conducting and the Golaud © 


of Carlton Gauld were other virtues to off- 
set the sparse décor. Other worthy deeds at 
the Center were a double-bill of Menotti 
(The Old Maid and the Thief and Amelia 
Goes to the Ball) and Massenet’s Werther. 


Where the real future of musical theater 


in America may be was suggested by the 


successful re-production of Marc Blitz- 
stein’s The Cradle Will Rock as part of the 
symphony series directed in the Center by 
Leonard Bernstein. Its verve and vitality 


resulted in a Broadway run which out- . 


numbered the total of performances for 
any standard “classic” and pointed the way 
for a native repertory built around Blitz- 
stein, Thomson, Gershwin, Kern, Rodgers 
and Copland. A perplexity of this situation 
however is that such works as Show Boat, 
Porgy and Bess and Oklahoma, which 
might be utilized as the back bone of such 
@ repertory, are rigidly restricted from per- 
formance in New York, since the copyright 
owners look forward to long-run revivals, at 
intervals. In fact, the operators of the City 
Center, when offered the International 
Theater without rent, for an auxiliary 
season of this sort, had to turn it down, 
because no real repertory season could be 
organized. 


RECORDINGS 


quired, the LP records were received with 
enthusiasm by press and public. 


A quickening in the tempo of negotia- 
tions between the union and a group rep- 
resenting the record makers suggested 
that an agreement was in the making in 
mid-October. Negotiations were broken off 
abruptly when the manufacturers refused 
to pay, into a fund for unemployed musi- 
cians, royalties on records sold since 
January 1, 1948. The union abandoned this 
demand shortly afterwards, and an agree- 
ment was reached for a five-year contract, 
subject to approval by the Justice Depart- 
ment. It differed radically from the previ- 
ous agreement in assigning control of the 
fund to an impartial trustee, rather than 
leaving it entirely discretionary with James 
C. Petrillo, president of the union. 


The Year's Notable Recordings 
Classical Albums—Orchestral 
Berlioz: Romeo and Juliet (excerpts). 


Rare items of the symphonic repertory, 
directed with even rarer art by Arturo 
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Toscanini. One of the best performances of 


the NBC Symphony Orchestra and well re- 
produced. (RCA Victor) 

Britten: “Four Sea Interludes” and “Pas- 
sacaglia” from Peter Grimes. Some of the 


_ best music in the opera, ably interpreted 


by the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 
sterdam, Eduard van Beinum directing. 


The spray is almost audible in the FFRR 


(Full Frequency Range Recording) of Eng- 
lish Decca. 

Mahler: Symphony No. 5. This year’s ex- 
tension of the Mahler repertory by Bruno 
Walter, and one of compelling power. The 


-Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 


York, now Walter’s “home” orchestra, per- 
forms in its best Viennese manner. (Co- 
lumbia) : 
Mendelssohn: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music. Powerful work by Toscanini, 


.not only with the familiar ‘Wedding 


March” and “Overture,” but with an “In- 
termezzo” and choral version of the 
“Scherzo” not previously recorded. Both 
the playing of the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra and the reproduction by RCA are 
excellent. 

Ravel: Piano Concerto (1932). Leonard 
Bernstein is a “four-handed” virtuoso here, 
seeing to it that his ideas of the orchestral 
part are carried out by directing as well as 
playing the piano. Dazzling work, generally 
well reproduced. (RCA Victor) 

Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C. Not my 
idea of the best Schubert interpretation, 
but one widely admired for the power and 
drive of Toscanini’s conducting. (RCA 
Victor) 

Tchaikovsky: Sleeping Beauty Ballet (ex- 
cerpts). Ballet music as it may be imagined 
but never heard in the theater; here it is 
embellished by the art of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, a picked orchestra that bears his 
name; the latest development of RCA’s re- 
cording technique: PPB (Pre-Petrillo Ban) 

Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto No. 1 in B 
Flat Minor. Exemplary playing by Artur 
Rubinstein, in a style of which he is today’s 
most qualified exponent. Mitropoulos and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra col- 
laborate, but the recording is shriller than 
need be. (RCA Victor) 


Classical Albums—Instrumental 


Beethoven: ‘“Rasouwmovsky” Quartets, 
Opus 59. The three quartets are performed 
with welcome integration and consistent 
understanding. The Paganini String Quar- 
tet, new since the war, is the ensemble, and 
well entitled to be called an ensemble as 
well. Superb reproduction. (RCA Victor) 

Bloch: Quartet No. 2. A modern master- 
work of the eminent Swiss composer, 
played with devoted understanding by the 
Stuyvesant Quartet. A clean, well balanced 
reproduction, marred by harsh surfaces. 
(International) 


. ~''s 
Bruch: Scottish Fantasy for Violin, | 
and Orchestra. A phonographic first 
work which need tempt no one else 
that Jascha Heifetz’s violin and Stan 
Chaloupka’s harp have collaborated on | 
Sometimes the treatment is a little heavy 
for the heatherish tunes, but there : 
nothing but art in the soloists’ playin; 
well supported by William Steinberg’s di 
rection. Good example of the recordin 
being done in the Republic Sound Studi 
by RCA Victor. 


Franck: Sonata in A Major. Zino Frar 
cescatti and Robert Casadesus are an ur 
familiar violin and piano “team,” but th 
demonstrates them to be one of the bes 
They are well favored by the reproductio. 
(Columbia) 


Schumann: Kinderscenen. Highly credi' 
able work by Maryla Jonas, who plays hel 
like the pianist she was credited to be ¢ 
her debut ...and has not always bee 
since. (Columbia) 


Classical Albums—Vocal 


Brahms: A German Requiem. The Vienr 
Philharmonic Orchestra, its Friends ¢ 
Music Chorus and its musical traditioz 
are firmly re-established by this large-sca 
accomplishment directed by Herbert vc 
Karajan. Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and Haz 
Hotter are the soloists. There is characte 
istic warmth and resonance in the recor 
ing. (Columbia) 


Grétry, Pergolesi, Monsigny, Dourle! 
French Opera Arias. Recent Maggie Teyt 
and very good. Jean Paul Morel is tl 
highly competent conductor. (RCA Victo: 


Mendelssohn: Elijah. An even more su 
cessful performance than last year’s Me 
siah, also directed by Sir Malcolm Sarger 
in which several of the same soloists pa 
ticipated. Harold Williams is exception 
as the voice of Elijah. Fine recordin 
(Columbia) 


Menotti: The Medium and The Tel 
phone. Unexpectedly successful reprodu 
tion of the long-lived double bill, pe 
formed by the original casts. Emanv 
Balaban’s conducting and the compose 
supervision complete the authenticity 
the enterprise. (Columbia) 


Mozart: Requiem. The year’s third maj 
choral work to be available in a splend 
recorded version. This venture enlists t; 
top talent of Italy, including Victor — 
Sabata as conductor and Pia Tassinari, E 
Stignani, Ferruccio Tagliavini and It 
Tajo as the soloists. Excellent in all 1 
spects. (Cetra-Soria) 


Mozart: Album Mozartiano. An album 
concert arias sung by the basso Italo Ta 
He uses his fluid voice with skill, soundi 


Somewhat like a younger Pinza. (Cet1 
Soria) 


Ae ec 
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Classical Single Records 
lioz: “D’Amour L’Ardente Flamme.” 
excerpt from the little-recorded Dam- 
on Of Faust, sung with intelligence and 
nsity by Rose Bampton. Wilfred Pel- 
ier conducts with the devotion befitting 
; husbandly status. (RCA Victor) 


Field: Nocturne in E Minor. Denis Mat- 
thews is an English pianist almost as un- 
jar as the music of John Field 
hopin’s predecessor) which he plays; but 
he is likely to shed that obscurity sooner. 
{ fine artist, well suited for this music. 
(Columbia) 

|} Gounod: “Jewel Song” from Faust. Agile 
exhibitionism by Eleanor Steber, who has 
recently made half a dozen other records 
hat might also be included in a summary 
‘the year’s best. (RCA Victor) : 


"Handel: “Care Selve” from Atalanta. Ada 
jp is another of the new group of Eng- 
ish artists and will be a welcome visitor, 
f this sonorous singing represents her 
stomary manner. (English Decca) 


Offenbach: Orpheus in Hades Overture. 
A racy disposition of the cinema favorite, 
lorified by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra 
hd Arthur Fiedler. Bright. (RCA Victor) 


“Ravel: Pavane pour une Infante Défunte. 
"Whether or not this is a reminder of the 
wsOng popular half a dozen years ago as 
r The Lamp is Low,” it is something of un- 
ba al credit for Serge Koussevitzky, who 

onducts it, and the Boston Symphony 
chestra, which performs it. (RCA Victor) 


ossini: “La Callunia” from The Barber 
Seville. Ezio Pinza at his best, which 
ans vocal art of distinction and as much 
ma as the music demands. As much 
dUId be said of the “Coat Song” from La 
iohéme on the other side. (Columbia) 
Schubert: “Die Junge Nonne.” Beautiful 
sproduction of Kathleen Ferrier’s strong, 
Vell-timbred contralto. Admirable interpre- 
tation, (English Decca) 


Children's Records 


‘Alice in Wonderland and Through .the 
king Glass. An all-star cast in a favorite 
of children’s literature, featuring music 
by Richard Addinsell and performances by 
Bambi Linn, Eva Le Gallienne and Mar- 
et Webster. (RCA Victor) 

Johnny Stranger. Something new in 
Americana, re-created by Ray Middleton. 
A “Ballad for Americans,” youthfully con- 
ceived. (RCA Victor) 
Young People’s Records Composers Series. 
lusical indoctrination for the young, well 
pervised by Walter Hendl. Stravinsky and 
pland are among the subjects treated. 
oung People’s Records, Inc.) 

‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin. A new field 
for Alec Templeton and an appropriate one. 

t+ material, well delivered. (RCA Victor) 


The Young Person’s Guide to the Or-— 


chestra. Out of Benjamin Britten’s effort 
for an English educational film has come 


the year’s outstanding music for the youth- 


ful listener. Education and pleasure are 


skillfully blended in a series of variations — 
utilizing all the instrumental choirs. (Co- — 


lumbia) © 


-Popular and Dance Records 


Clark, Buddy: “Ballerina.’’? Whether or 
not you know this is a bolero, it is an en- 
gaging tune, well sung. (Columbia) 


Cole, Nat: “Nature Boy.’ One of the 
year’s phenomena, by a disciple of Yoga 
who insists his name is eden abhez. This is 
the authentic version of the song and as 
good as any. (Capitol) 

Como, Perry: “Haunted Heart.” The 
nearest thing to a hit from Inside U.S.A. 
in the nearest thing to a hit version. (RCA 
Victor) 


Ellington, Duke: Mood Ellington. An al- 
bum of new instrumentals by the reigning 
sovereign of the style. “Hy’a Sue” and 
“Three Cent Stomp” are good, even for 
Ellington. (Columbia) 


Fitzgerald, Ella: “Lady Be Good.” The 


bebop manner transferred to the voice. Not 
much Gershwin, but good Fitzgerald. 
(Decca) 

Lee, Peggy: “Mafiana.”’ Either “Golden 
Earrings” or “Don’t Smoke in Bed” might 
also serve as a nomination to represent 
Miss Lee, but this song probably had a 
larger vogue. (Capitol) 


Sinatra, Frank: “I’ve Got a Crush on 
You.” Perhaps this revival will finally es- 
tablish one of the best Gershwin tunes in 
the niche to which it is entitled. The sing- 
ing is first-class. (Columbia) 


Show and Miscellaneous Albums 


Inside U.S.A. More than the best of the 
Dietz-Schwartz score, since Beatrice Lillie 
includes “Atlanta,” which was omitted in 
the stage production. Jack Haley does his 
specialties, too, and Perry Como sings the 
ballads. (RCA Victor) 


Songs of Our Times. A remarkable un- 
dertaking, which, when completed, will 
cover each year from the First World War 
to the Second with an album of its popular 
songs. In all, nearly 400 tunes venerated 
by Americans will be included, varying 
from “Ain’t She Sweet” to “Ol’ Man River.” 
Each set has excellent background notes by 
Louis Untermeyer. (Decca) 

Beatrice Lillie Souvenir Album. A half 
dozen choice items from the repertory of 
things that have made Miss Lillie’s name 
celebrated. Among them are “Wind ’Round 
My Heart,” “‘Clop! Clip! Clop!” and “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan.” A session of high 
spirits, neatly reproduced. (Decca) 


NEWS RECORD OF 1948 — 
Compiled by 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE ; 


DECEMBER, 1947 


2 CIO Pres. Philip Murray announces he 
will seek Third Round of wage increases 
to help labor meet price inflation. 


3 Riots sweep Palestine as Arabs attack 
Jews in protest against partition. 


12 John L. Lewis takes his United Mine 
Workers out of AFL. 


14 Russia devalues ruble as much as 90% 
to curb inflation; ends food rationing. 


15 London session of Council of Foreign 
Ministers fails to agree on peace treaties 
for Germany and Austria. 


19 Congress votes $540-million winter re- 
lief for France, Italy, Austria and China. 


26 New York City paralyzed by record 
snowfall of 25.8 in. 


29 Henry Wallace announces his candidacy 
for President on third-party ticket. 


30 King Michael abdicates in Rumania; 
says later he was forced off throne by 
Communists. 


DIED; ‘%i—Nicholas Murray Butler, 85; 
13—Stanley Baldwin, 80; 17—I. J. Fox, 
58; 21—Rep. (Va.) Patrick Drewry, 72; 
Mark Hellinger, 44; 28—Victor Em- 
manuel III; Frank Crowninshield, 175; 
30—Alfred North Whitehead, 86. 


JANUARY, 1948 


LECTION YEAR opened—year of the big 

wind from the mouths of a thousand 
candidates. People started making election 
bets, which would be remembered in No- 
vember by the winners, forgotten by the 
losers. The most popular man in America 
was General Eisenhower; polls showed he 
could have the Presidency by the nod of 
his head. He said no; he “could not accept 
the nomination,” because military men 
were not suited to be President of this 
civilian nation. (See March for MacArthur’s 
view.) In this bright, new political year, 
nervous Americans will smoke 350 billion 
cigarettes, more than double what they 
smoked before the war. And they will read 
a new book by Kinsey called Serual Be- 
havior in the Human Male, which says 
American men aren’t as monogamous as 
they look when wearing their church 
clothes, which, it seems, they often take 
off. Westchester (N.Y.) housewives were in 


a swivet because they couldn’t find maids 
to hire, so they imported thirty young 
Puerto Rican women to begin at $25 ¢ 
week. And a New York commuter sued the 
Long Island Railroad because it took his 
train 8% hours to go 41% miles after the 
big snowstorm of Dec. 26. In this topsy- 
turvy month, the most peaceable man ir 
the world—a man who had devoted his life 
to preaching non-violence—met a violent 
death: the wizened little saint, Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, was shot by an assassin. 


1 England nationalizes railways. 


2 India appeals to U.N. to stop “aggres- 
sion’ by Moslem Pakistan. 


5 U.N. Little Assembly meets for first 
time; boycotted by Russia, Poland 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. 


6 France enacts forced loan to combat in- 
fiation. 


7 Congress hears Truman propose $40 in. 
come tax cut for everybody. 


12 Truman budget submitted: $39,668,. 
993,983 for fiscal year 1949-—$2 billior 
increase over current budget, due tc 
bigger armed forces and internationa 
aid. 

U.S. Supreme Court orders Oklahoma t¢ 
provide legal education for Negro girl 


14 Truman economic report warns of re. 
cession unless inflation is halted. 


15 Secretary of the Interior Krug urge 
nation to save 15% in fuel oil to eas 
“critical” shortage. 


17 Dutch sign truce with Indonesian Re 
public in Java, retaining rich oil anc 
rubber areas. 


21 State Department publishes secret Ger 
man documents showing Stalin-Hitle 
plot in 1940 to divide world. 


23 Million workers go on one-day strik 
in Bavaria, protesting lack of food. 


Gen. Eisenhower says he “could not ac 
cept nomination” for the Presidency. 


25 France devalues franc from 119 +t 
214.392 to U.S. dollar. 


27 Truman removes Marriner S. Eccles a 
chairman of Federal Reserve Board, it 
step toward fiscal conservatism. 


28 Longest U.S. cold wave in 12 winter 


shuts schools and factories for lack o 
fuel oil. 


110 


ndhi is assassinated by Hindu fanatic 
who wanted war against Moslem 


Pennock, 53; Orville Wright, 76. 


FEBRUARY 


ED: 5—Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 89; 
8—Richard Tauber, 55; Charles Michel- 
son, 79; 15—Josephus Daniels, 85; 21— 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, 72; 30—Herb 
OMMUNISTS SEIZED Czechoslovakia, 

and the world shuddered—just as it 
ad shuddered ten years ago when the Nazis 

seized Czechoslovakia. Was Stalin follow- 
ting in the footsteps of Hitler? And if so, 

Ould the same horrible chain of events 

en sue? People in America made sour com- 

ments about Jan Masaryk, the supposed 
fr end of Western democracies, who docilely 
rel mained as Foreign Minister under the 

Communist regime (For sequel, see March). 

in Washington, the Department of Com- 

merce announced that there would be a 

indred ‘‘special weeks” in 1948, including 

National Laugh Week, to put a smile on 

e American mush, and National Large 

Week, meaning large size tubes of 

Oothpaste, etc. In Moscow, they were 

HWorried about their songs. It seems that 

ithe big three of Soviet composers—Shosta- 

Kkovich, Khachaturian and Prokofieff—let 

the party line slip their minds, and wrote 

bourgeois music accidentally. They were 
anked, but soundly. In Florida, capital- 
came to its romantic flower when the 
ionaire oil man, Winthrop Rockefeller, 
Tried the coal-digger’s daughter, the 
rmer Eva Paulekas. And at the U.N. at 

Lake Success, Russia made a protest against 

he American habit of beating wives. In 

HAlabama, said the Russians, it is lawful 

to beat your wife if your club is not more 

n two inches thick. The Attorney Gen- 

it: of Alabama said few men took ad- 

jvantage of the law. 

U.S. rejects Soviet protest against pres- 

ence of American warships in Italian 

: ports; brands as false Russian charges 

that we are making Iran a military 

HM base. 

4 Britain freezes wages to curb inflation. 

Sudden drop in commodity and Stock 

Exchange prices causes flurry of fear 

_ of recession. 

Y Gen. Eisenhower quits as Army Chief 
of Staff; Gen. Omar N. Bradley succeeds 

- him. 

13 Russia sets up German quasi-govern- 

' ment in eastern occupation zone. 

16 Truman asks Congress for more funds 
to help Greece beat Communist rebels; 
includes Turkey for aid. 

U.S. seizes Ferdinand C. Smith, secre- 
tary of National Maritime Union, for 
deportation as alien Communist. 


4 


17 President of Chile claims Antarctic — 


islands presently under British rule. 


18 Eamon de Valera ousted as Prime Min-_ 


ister of Eire after 16 years; John A. 
Costello elected. 


Truman asks Congress for $570" million 
relief for China. 


22 Heavy bomb explosion in Palestine 
wrecks 3 blocks, kills 54. 


23 Sen. Glen H. Taylor of Idaho bolts 


Democratic party to run for Vice Presi- 
dent on Henry Wallace’s third-party 
ticket. 


5 Southern Governors, angry at Truman 


civil rights program to aid Negroes, say 
“South is no longer ‘in the bag’ for 
Democratic party.” 

24 Truman orders inquiry into steel in- 
dustry price rise. 

25 Communists seize power in Czechoslo- 
vakia; President Eduard BeneS yields. 


26 U.N. Little Assembly, voting 31-2, rec- 


ommends elections for independent 
government in American-occupied 
South Korea. 


29 Navy FJI, jet fighter plane, sets new 
speed record, flying 950 mi. from Seattle 
to Los Angeles in 1 hr., 58 min., 7 sec. 


Jewish terrorists blow up British train 
in Palestine, killing 28 British soldiers. 


DIED: 2—Thomas W. Lamont, 77; 5— 
Simeon Strunsky, 68; 9—Burns Mantle, 
74; 10—Sergei Hisenstein, 49; 14—Mor- 
decai Brown, 71; 16—Gennaro Cardinal 
Pignatelli, 96; 23—John R. Gregg, 80; 
24—wWill Irwin, 74. 


MARCH 


HE TRAGIC MYSTERY of the month, 

which probably never will be solved, 
was this: Did Jan Masaryk, the Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, kill himself? 
Or was he thrown out of the window of his 
apartment in Prague? In either case, the 
world guessed that Soviet Russia was in- 
volved. And the non-Communist world 
mourned a hearty, joke-loving, un-Com- 
munistic soul. By contrast, nobody much 
cared when the Russians shoved young 
King Michael off the throne of Rumania, 
thus doing away with an inept dynasty. 
In America, people read Jim Farley’s Story, 
and they marveled that Roosevelt’s ace 
political factotum thought all along that 
he would make a better President than his 
Boss. A 700-pound moose named Mushkig 
appeared on the radio and said moo in an 
unrehearsed way. One thousand people in 
Valley Stream, Long Island, gathered to 
pray for world peace—just three years 
after the war to end war. In Louisiana, 
Earl Long (brother of Huey) was elected 
Governor; he invited everybody, but every- 
body, to his inaugural party to partake of 


e i J a, 
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puttermilk, soda pop and hot dogs, if he 
had to kill every “hawg” on his place. Even 
happier, in this happy month, was the 
_ Gideon Society, which at long last got per- 
mission to spot 23 tons of Bibles in the 
mildly ungodly hotels of Miami Beach. 


2 Senators criticize steel industry for rais- 
ing prices. 

Snowfall in New York City reaches total 
of 58.4 inches, setting record since win- 
ter of 1892-93. 

4 Ex-King Michael of Rumania repudi- 
ates his abdication as forced by “a for- 
eign country.” Sails from England for 
U. S. next day. 

5 U.N. Security Council votes 8 to 0 to 
put problem of Palestine partition up 
to Big Five consultation. 

‘6 Western Allies agree on international 
control of Germany’s Ruhr. 

Ross Lockridge, author of best-selling 
novel, Raintree County, kills himself 
at age of 33. 

Jan Masaryk, 61, Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, plunges to death; Czech 
Reds say it was suicide. 


_ sion system. 


Meat packinghouse workers go on strike 
for more pay. 


Truman asks Congress to revive draft 


to forestall Russian aggression; also 
asks for UMT. 
Five nations (England, France, Bel- 


: gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg) 
sign 50-year treaty of alliance. 


19 U. S. abandons support of Palestine 
partition plan. 


20 U. S., England and France propose that 
Trieste be returned to Italy. 


24 Congress passes bill to cut income taxes 
by $4.8 billion. 


25 U. S. military leaders ask $3. billion 
more for rearmament, in addition to 
President’s $11-billion budget. 


27 First Taft-Hartley Act injunction 
against big union is directed against 
International Typographical Union. (It 
obeyed.) 


29 Spokesman says Eisenhower’s refusal to 
be drafted for President applies to 
Democrats as well as Republicans. 


30 Ninth International Conference of 
American States opens in Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 


31 Russia imposes rigid controls on Eng- 
lish, French and American traffic be- 
: tween Berlin and Western zones; West- 

ern allies halt their trains rather than 
submit. 


DIED: ‘%—James L. McConaughy, 60; 26— 
Warren Hymer, 42. 


Soft coal miners quit work to win pen-~ 


OME FOLKS found out that all 
have to do to make a big success of life 
is to listen to the radio. A grandmother 
living in a three-room shack on a New 
Mexico Indian reservation won—in one 
evening, mind you—a Mutual Network 
haul that included an automobile and 
trailer, a Persian lamb’ coat, a diamond 
ring, a hair dryer, a fitted calf bag, an elec- 
tric washer, a table-model cigar lighter 
and countless other things she didn’t need; 
total value, $35,000. In Hollywood, Lana 
Turner won a prize at the altar—million- 
aire Henry J. (Bob) Topping; they had 
something in common, it was the fourth 
wedding for each. In Brooklyn, a gang of 
schoolboys fired a fusillade of shots at the 
home of their teacher, hoping to scare hel 
into passing everybody in math. And in 
Washington, Congress passed the $6.09€ 
billion Global Aid Bill, embarking the U.S 
on the world’s greatest philanthropic en- 
terprise. But it wasn’t philanthropy alone; 
we figured that an economically healthy 
Europe was less likely to get swallowed by 
Communist Russia. One day before the aic 
bill was passed, Russia began her siniste1 
siege of Berlin. Hoping to drive U. S., Brit- 
ish and French occupation troops out 0: 
Germany’s capital, the Russians choked of 
food supplies to the Western sectors of the 
city. 


2 Congress passes Global Aid Bill of 
$6.098 billion, including European Re: 
- covery Program. 


Congress enacts income-tax cut ovel 
Truman veto. 


3 Federal court orders John L. Lewis t 
end coal strike; he ignores order. 


5 Paul G. Hoffman is appointed Economi 
Cooperation Administrator of ERP. 


6 Stassen in Wisconsin Republican pri 
mary wins 19 delegates against 8 fo: 
MacArthur, none for Dewey. 


Finland signs, 10-year mutual defens 
and friendship treaty with Russia. 


9 Revolution in Bogota, Colombia, dis 
rupts Pan-American conference o 
twenty-one nations. 


10 Russia vetoes Italy’s application fo 
U. N, membership for third time. 
Eisenhower reiterates he won’t run fo 
President, 

12 John L. Lewis orders coal miners bac! 
to work after agreeing on $100-a-monti 
pension for those over 62. 


Ten-foot statue of F. D. Roosevelt i 
unveiled in London. 

13 Stassen wins Nebraska primary ove 
Dewey and other Republicans. 

15 Pan American London-New York plan 
crashes in Shannon, Eire, killing 30. 


Cole e =. as — 
mmunists beaten in Italian elec- 
ons, winning only 31 percent of vote. 
Ch eg Democratic party wins 49 per- 
cent. ‘ 
Federal District Court convicts John 
Howard Lawson, film writer, of con- 
tempt of Congress for failing to say 
' whether or not he was a Communist. 


20 Federal court fines-John L. Lewis $20,- 
000 and United Mine Workers $1,400,000 
for criminal contempt in failing for one 
week to obey court order to call off coal 
strike. 

Assassin wounds Walter P. Reuther, 
President of United Automobile Work- 
_ ers, firing through his kitchen window. 
'U. S. Steel rejects wage increases and 
_ cuts certain steel prices about $25,000,- 
¥ 000 a year in move against inflation. 

| Haganah, Palestine Jewish militia, cap- 
_ tures Haifa. 

4 Stassen wins Pennsylvania primary. 


28 Marshall Field III sells controlling in- 


) terest in his New York newspaper PM 

HS to Bartley C. Crum and Joseph Barnes. 

30 Five Western European Union nations 
establish joint military committee for 
common defense. 


IDIED: 5—Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
78; Angelo J. Rossi, 70; 7—Rep. (Mo.) 
Orvile Zimmerman, _ 67; 11—Jock 
Sutherland, 59; 15—Manuel A. Roxas, 
56; 27—William S. Knudsen, 69; 28— 
' Tom Breneman, 48. 


MAY 


Pp EOPLE OF the month: Mrs. Dorothy 
A Lawlor, 28-year-old divorced hatcheck 
girl in a Long Island roadhouse, who ad- 
yertised her desire to marry a man who 
ould plunk down $10,000 cash. Newspaper 
eaders followed her zestfully as she inter- 
ewed candidates. One Danny Wicker in 
lorida offered to boost the ante to $13,000 
nd she went down to look him over, but it 
ned out he wasn’t quite shed of his 
Wife. Garry Davis, 26, former Broadway 
ctor (son of orchestra leader Meyer Davis) 
ho formally renounced his U. S. citizen- 
hip in Paris to become a “citizen of the 
orld.” He thought world peace could come 
nly through abolition of national sov- 
eienties, so he would make a start by 
ropping allegiance. Eden Ahbez, bearded 
cluse and practitioner of Yoga, whose 
me “Nature Boy” suddenly became a 
nash hit. The woolly hero emerged from 
he wilds of California to those of his na-~ 
ve Brooklyn, where he camped out in his 
leeping bag on a garage roof... . But, 
ally, the people of the month were the 
ws of Palestine, who realized the 2,000- 
ar-old dream of a Jewish national home- 
land. The British gave up their mandate, 
Rauled down their flag in Jerusalem, and 


the new nation, Israel, was born—born in 

peril, surrounded by hostile Arab states as — 

though by a ring of hungry wolves. As the 

Arab invaders swarmed into Palestine, the — 

Jews fought them off. A new war was born, 

in a world already far too warlike. fia 

1 Sen. Glen Taylor is arrested in Bir- 

mingham, Ala., for trying to enter a 
meeting through the Negro entrance. 

3 Supreme Court forbids states to enforce 

agreements not to sell property to racial 
minorities. ee 
Chakravarthi Rajagopalachari appointed 
first Indian Governor General of India, 
succeeding Earl Mountbatten, last Brit- 
ish Viceroy. 

6 Congress passes bill to raise U. S. Air 

Force to seventy air groups. 

10 U. S. seizes railroads and obtains court 
order preventing nationwide strike; 
unions obey; Army runs roads. 
Southern Korea holds elections to draw 
up constitution for free government. 
Independence Party (anti-Communist) 
wins. 

12 Sec. Marshall bars two-nation negoti- 
ations with Russia for general settle- 
ment, after Moscow invites them. 

13 Gromyko announces projected return 
(in July) to Russia for vacation. 

14 British end mandate over Palestine. 
Jews proclaim new nation, Israel. 

Bull market on stock exchange; 3,840,- 
000 shares traded, most since May 21, 
1940. 

16 Arab armies invade Palestine from both 
north and south. 

U.S. radio reporter, George Polk, found 
shot in Greece. 

17 U.N. gives up attempt at international 
control of atomic energy because of 
Russian opposition to majority. 

20 Big Four gives up attempt at writing 
peace treaty for Austria because of Rus- 
sian demands. 

24 Russia uses twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth vetoes in Security Council to kill 
inquiry into Czech coup. 

25 General Motors grants 11-cent wage in- 
crease to UAW; wages to move up or 
down according to living costs. 

27 Attorney General Clark rules no Com- 
munist may hold Federal job. 

28 About 2,500 Jews inside walled Old City 
of Jerusalem surrender to Trans-Jordan 
Arab Legion. 

30 Columbia River flood engulfs all of 

Vanport City, Oreg. 


DIED: 2—Wilhelm von Opel, 76; 14—Sen. 
(La.) John H. Overton, 72; 15—Msegr. 
Edward J. Flanagan, 61; Dr. James E. 
West, 71; 25—Gov. (Ariz.) Sidney P. 
Osborn, 64; 29—Dame May Whitty, 82. 


JUNE 


T THE BEGINNING of that sweltering 
convention in Philadelphia, three 
men were radiantly happy—Stassen, Taft, 


Dewey. Each man KNEW the Republicans 


would nominate him for President and the 
voters send him to the White House. In 
addition to those three happy men, there 
were at least a dozen more who tingled 
with the sweet suspicion that lightning 
might strike them. But at the end of that 
sweltering week, only two men retained 


. their radiance—Dewey and Warren. Nobody 


thought to ask why anybody would yearn 
for the Presidency in a month which saw 
Russia tightening the squeeze on Berlin 

..and booting out President Bene of 
Czechoslovakia in favor of the Communist 
Gottwald .. . in a month which saw Con- 
gress drafting American youth to build up 
our Army ... and U.S. meat prices climb- 
ing to an all-time high ($1 a pound for 
steak). But life went on, and the non- 
fiction best-seller book list was a race be- 
tween Dr. Kinsey’s Serual Behavior in the 
Human Male and Rabbi Liebman’s Peace 
of Mind. The U. N. decided to investigate 
a complaint that would have interested 
Dr. Kinsey—whether the King of the 
Bikom tribe in the British Cameroons had 
600 wives or only 110. And Jimmy Moran, 
a New Orleans restaurateur, bought trou- 
sers with a diamond-studded zipper. 


2 White House picketed by 3,169 march- 
ers protesting Mundt-Nixon bill to con- 
trol Communists. 


3 Paraguayan army deposes President 
Higinio Morinigo. 


World’s largest telescope, 200-inch 
mirror, is dedicated on Palomar Moun- 
tain, Calif. 

5 Ford Motor Co. increases auto prices 

$85 to $125. 

Eduard BeneS resigns as President of 

Ozechoslovakia rather than sign new 

Communist constitution. 

8 General Electric grants 8-percent, 11- 
cents-an-hour pay rise. 

9 Truman says present Congress is worst 
in U. S. history. 


10 Ex-King Michael of Rumania weds 
Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma. 
U. S. reveais that X-1 jet planes flew 
faster than sound. 


11 Palestine war ceases for four weeks un- 
der U.N. truce. 


12 New York City celebrates golden jubi- 
lee of consolidation of its five boroughs. 


1% England and France agree to set up 
separate state of West Germany under 
Western Allies’ control. 


Forty-three die in crash of United Air 
Lines DC-6 near Mount Carmel, Pa., en- 
route from San Diego to N. Y. 


od 


19 Congress votes to draft men 19 thr 
25. : 
Russia stops all rail and road traffic be- 
tween Berlin and Western German oc- 
cupation zones, isolating Americans. 
British and French in city. 

20 Congress appropriates $6,030,710,228 for 
ERP and other foreign aid for 12 mo 

24 Gov. Dewey nominated by Republicans 

on third ballot at Philadelphia. 

Russians clamp complete land blockade 

on traffic from Western Germany intc 

American, English and French sector: 

of Berlin. : 

Republicans nominate Gov. Earl War- 

ren for Vice President. 

Truman signs bill to admit into U. S 

205,000 European displaced persons ir 

next two years; calls it ‘flagrantly dis- 

criminatory.” 

28 Communist Information Bureau (Com: 
inform) denounces Marshal Tito, Yugo: 
slav Premier. 

29 Earthquake destroys about 70 percen 

of Fukui, Japan; 3,000 estimated dead 


DIED: %—Rep. (Ill.) Thomas L. Owens 
50; 9—Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, 41 
10—Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 53; 14— 
Gertrude Atherton, 90. 


JULY 


OU COULD just about count on you 

thumbs the men in American histor 
who had turned down an almost sure op 
portunity of becoming President of th 
U.S. Such a man turned up this month— 
Ike Eisenhower. The Democrats were des 
perate to nominate him. The big-city bosse 
in the party and the little people—th 
conservative Democrats and the Ne\ 
Dealers—even the Southerners—they al 
yearned to make Ike their candidate. Tha 
yearning, for many people, grew out of 
deep confidence and affection for the man 
others thought he was the only Democra 
who could win the Presidency in Novembe! 
Almost gruffly, Ike said no. He “would nc 
accept nomination for any public Office. 
So the unhappy Democrats renominate 
Truman, giving the elderly Senator Barkle 
the second spot. And some _ rebelliou 
Southern Democrats (who later becam 
known as the “Dixiecrats’) nominated 
ticket of their own. Utterly oblivious « 
presidential politics, Harper’s Bazaar ar 
nounced its big news: that manes an 
mops were being chopped and shaped int 
slicks and swirls; translated, this mear 
modish women would wear their ha 
shorter. In Europe, a horrid family quarr 
blossomed behind the Iron Curtain. Sovie 
Russia got mad at Marshal Tito and tol 
the Yugoslavs to overthrow their boss—t 
wasn’t sweet enough about taking Mo 
cow’s orders. The West watched the scr¢ 
with the keenest enjoyment. 


w~ 
iI 


7 . > . 2 ‘ 
York City subways charge dime in- 
8 of nickel. ~ 
Russians withdraw from the Allied 
Kommandatura, the four-power govern- 
ment of Berlin. 
| 5 Carole Landis, movie actress, commits 
suicide at 29. - 
Britain adopts National Health Service 
Act providing free medical service for 
_ everybody who requests it. 
_ Eisenhower says he “would not accept 
_ nomination.” 
Bs Britain and France send notes to 


4 

) 

: 

' 

| 
Russia demanding end of Soviet block- 
ade of Berlin. 

}9 War resumes in Palestine after Jews 
_ consent to extend U.N. truce another 4 
£ weeks, but.Arabs refuse. 

15 Democrats nominate Truman and Bark- 

ley. President calls special session of 

, Congress. 

Russia rejects U.S.-British-French de- 

_ mand that it end blockade of Berlin. 

16 U.S. Steel abandons fight against infla- 

_ tion; raises wages 13 cents an hour and 

_ boosts prices. 

17 Southern Democrats from 13 states 

nominate Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of 
S.C. for President, and Gov. Fielding 
Wright of Miss. for Vice President. 

118 Arabs and Jews obey U.N. order to cease 

_ fire in Palestine under threat of penal- 
ties. 

0 U.S. arrests 12 Communist party leaders 
for advocating overthrow of the govern- 
ment. : 

22 Ford grants 13-cent hourly pay increase, 

) ending threat of strike in automobile 

_ industry. 

24 Progressive party nominates Wallace 

_ and Taylor as its candidates for Presi- 

_ dent and Vice President. 

André Marie, Radical-Socialist, becomes 

_ French Premier. 

' General Motors increases automobile 
prices by 8 percent. 

26 Congress convenes in special session, 
with Truman demanding anti-inflation 

_ and housing legislation. 

29 King George opens Olympic Games in 

_ London. 

_- Harold E. Stassen accepts Presidency of 

_ University of Pa. 

80 Elizabeth Bentley says high government 
Officials helped her get secrets for Com- 
munist spy ring. 

81 New York International 

’ Idlewild, Queens, dedicated; 

~ commercial airport in world. 


DIED: 15—Gen. John J. Pershing, 87; 23— 
_ David Wark Griffith, 73; 2%7—Joe Tinker, 
68. 


Airport at 
largest 


AUGUST | 


dn ee ee LIKE a few Russian spy mys- 
teries for hot-weather reading—al- 
most as good as the old-time murder thrill- 
ers. There was the mystery of the Russian 
teachers. The Soviet Consul said Mrs. 
Kasenkina was taken into the consulate to 
protect her from “White Russian kidnap- 
ers” trying to keep her in America. After a 
week of such protection, Mrs. Kasenkina 
gave her own dramatic answer: she jumped 
out of the consulate’s window to avoid 
being forcibly shipped back to Russia. 
Then there was the mystery of the Promi- © 
nent Men. They testified before House in- 
vestigators of un-American activities. Whit- 
taker Chambers, a senior editor of Time 
magazine, accused Alger Hiss, president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, of having been a Communist while 
working for the State Department in the 
1930s. Said Hiss: ‘‘Chambers is lying.” Said 
Chambers: ‘Hiss is lying.” Said the House 
investigators: “Somebody ought to be 
charged with perjury.” ... Sadness came 
to the whole nation when Babe Ruth died. 
Physicians had tried a new drug in the 
hope it would kill his cancer; at first it 
seemed to improve him miraculously, then 
it failed. In his will the Babe specified for 
“the kids of America” one-tenth of his 
estate. ... The government gave us the 
bad news about the cost of living reaching 
a new all-time high. The prewar dollar was 
now worth 58 cents in terms of what it 
would buy. But progress was marching on: 
Chicago hotels had Gideon Bibles with 
alcohol-proof covers. 

2 Envoys of U.S., Britain and France see 
Stalin, proposing negotiations on Ger- 
man problem, 

Senate filibuster kills bill to abolish poll 
tax in Southern states. 

3 Whittaker Chambers, former Commu- 
nist, says Communists maneuvered 
themselves into key U. S. government 
posts before war. 

5 Congress approves $65 million U.S. loan 
to U.N. for building headquarters in 
New York. 

Truman assails two Congressional spy 
inquiries as “red herring.” 

% Congress adjourns after passing anti- 
inflation and housing bills denounced 
as weak by Truman. 

Russia protests to U.S. against “abduc- 
tion” of three Russian teachers in New 
York who avoided returning to Russia. 

12 Mrs. Kasenkina, Russian teacher, jumps 
out of Soviet consulate in New York; 
says later she had been ‘“‘prisoner.” 
U.S. grants recognition to Korean gov- 
ernment set up under U.N. supervision. 

13 Russians formally put an end to four- 
power government in Berlin. 


1% Alger Hiss meets Whittaker Chambers, 
who accused him of being a Communist 
in the 1930s; admits he knew him under 
different name, denies Communism 
charge. 


18 New River Danube treaty, completed in 
Belgrade, gives Russia control of river; 
U.S., England and France refuse to sign. 


Russia used 27th veto in Security Coun- 
cil to bar entry of Ceylon into U.N. 


19 U.S. orders curbs on installment buying, 
effective Sept. 20. 


U.S. demands Russia recall Consul Gen- 
‘eral in New York for improper conduct 
in case of refugee Russian teachers. 


21 New York opens Golden Anniversary 
Exposition. 


22 First international assembly of World 
- Council of Churches opens in Amster- 
dam. 

24 Russia closes consulates in U.S., and 
demands we close ours in Vladivostok. 


26 New York City has third hottest day in 
history, 100.8 degrees. 5 


28 André Marie cabinet falls in France 
after little more than a month, over 
economic reform. 


30 North Carolina crowds pelt Henry Wal- 
lace with eggs and tomatoes on presi- 
dential campaign tour. 


American men 18 through 25 begin 
registering for nation’s second peace- 
time draft. 


DIED: 4—Enrico Cardinal Sibilia, 87; 16 
—Babe Ruth, 53; Harry Dexter White, 
55; 27—Charles Evans Hughes, 86; 31— 
Andrei A. Zhdanov, 52. 


SEPTEMBER 


OR MANY MOONS, more Americans 

had been buying Peace of Mind than 
any other work of nonfiction. But their 
minds still were not peaceful. Now, of a 
sudden, they rushed to the bookstores to 
buy Dale Carnegie’s How to Stop Worrying 
and Start Living. There was, indeed, plenty 
to worry about. England, France and the 
U. S. broke off their secret negotiations 
with Russia and appealed to the U.N. to 
stop Russia’s 100-day-old land blockade of 
Berlin’s western sectors. Britain began re- 
arming. And the U. S. listened to hundreds 
of thousands of words of presidential cam- 
paign oratory, most of which went into one 
ear and out the other. Truman at least 
won the eating honors; in Texas, he break- 
fasted on fried chicken, ham, scrambled 
eggs, rice, hot biscuits, honey and white 
dove. Two New Yorkers paid $50 fines each 
for displaying a woman’s hat, fifty-nine 
years old, in a store window; it had bird 
of paradise feathers on it, and that’s 
against the law. Scientists fell to worrying 


whether the world would: (a) capsize lik 
an overloaded canoe; or (b) would 
short of food to feed the dizzily expan: 
population. But N. Y. bricklayers were 
happy; their wage went up to $27 a day 


6 Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherland: 
abdicates after reigning fifty years: 
Juliana becomes Queen. : 


Communists storm Berlin City Hall 
ending German democratic administra: 
tion of four-sector city. 


8 Georgia, in primary, assures governor: 
ship to Herman Talmadge, advocate 0! 
“white supremacy.” 


U. S. orders larger bank reserves to curt 
inflation. 


10 France ends 7-week cabinet crisis by 
making Henri Queuille Premier. 


15 Big Four disagree on disposition 0: 
Italy’s colonies; problem goes to U.N. 


U. S. sues to split “Big Four” mea 
packers into 14 independent companies 


17 Count Bernadotte, U.N. mediator it 
Palestine, slain in Jerusalem. 


Hyderabad surrenders to India afte 
109-hour ‘“‘war.” 


19 Russia promises to withdraw all troop 
from Northern Korea by Jan. 1; urge: 
U. S. to withdraw from southern part 


21 U.N. General Assembly opens annua 
session in Paris; Herbert V. Evatt, o 
Australia, elected President. 


25 U.S. discloses jet-plane speed approach. 
ing 900 miles an hour. 


29 U. S., England and France ask U.N. t 
consider Berlin crisis as “threat t 
peace.” Secret negotiations in Moscovy 
are broken off. 


30 U. S. urges U.N. General Assembly t 
support atomic energy control plai 
balked for two years by Russia. 


DIED: 1—Charles A. Beard, 73; 3—Eduart 
BeneS, 64; 10—Ferdinand I, of Bulgari 
87; 11—Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 71; 12— 
Rupert D’Oyly Carte, 71; 17—Emil Lud 
wig, 67; 30—Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
87. 


OCTOBER 


EVER SATISFIED, the great America: 

public began grumbling about it 
shiny new postwar automobiles—too big t 
park; too big for the garage; too costly t 
repair. Private motorists had been spendin 
a total of $490 million a year to keep u 
their gas buggies in the war years; no’ 
found the bill soaring to a billion. And th 
Federal Communications Commission he 
gan grumbling about those radio show 
that lured listeners by giving away prize 
totaling $2 million a year; should they k 
Suppressed as lotteries? “Amen!” said Fre 
Allen, who had seen his program popularit 


to a new low under the competition of 

The Music.” Allen insured his listen- 

up to $5,000 if they lost any giveaway 

s While tuning him in. That lonely 

gure, Harry Truman, kept up.his hopeless 

mmpaign for the Presidency. Everybody 
new he couldn’t win; after all Gallup, 
oper and Crossley agreed that Dewey was 

. Game to the end, Truman said: “On 

ag after election some of the reddest 

s in America will be those pollsters.” 

FBopic thought, surely Truman can’t be- 

| lieve it himself. 

‘5 Russia refuses to participate in Security 

_ Council discussion of Berlin crisis, say- 

_ ing it is a matter for Big Four. 

' Dr. Karl T. Compton succeeds Dr. Van- 

nevar Bush as head of U.S. military re- 

_ search. 

4% Premier Hitoshi Ashida resigns in Japan 

_ as result of bribery scandal reaching 

_ into Cabinet. 

9 Winston Churchill advocates bringing 
matters to a head with Russia now, be- 
fore it gets atom bomb. 

110 Dr. Carlos Prio Socarrads succeeds Grau 

San Martin as President of Cuba. 


_ Juan Manuel Galvez elected President 
4 of Honduras; to take office Jan. 1. 


11 United Mine Workers double John L. 
_ Lewis’ salary to $50,000 a year. 
12 U. S. rejects Russian proposal to U.N. 
that big nations cut armaments one- 
| third in a year. 

N16 Fighting resumes in Negeb area of 

southern Palestine despite U.N. truce. 

{20 Communists revolt in American-occu- 

pied southern Korea. 

| 22 One-week renewal of Palestine warfare 

' ends with Israel wresting control of 

_ Negeb from Egyptians. 

225 Russia vetoes U.N. plea to lift Soviet 
_ blockade of Western Berlin. 

26 Five European Western Union nations 

* ask U. S. and Canada to join in North 
Atlantic military alliance. 

27 Gen. Manuel Odria launches successful 

Li coup in Peru; ousts Bustamente y 

Rivero who quit on the 29th. 

128 Stalin, in interview, accuses West of 
breaking agreements in order to foment 
war. 

Dr. Paul Mueller, Swiss scientist who 
developed DDT spray, wins 1948 Nobel 

_ Prize for Medicine. 

30 First shipload of 813 DP’s arrive in N. Y. 


3118 die in Donora, Pa., when smog 
. blankets town. 


DIED: 5—Wilbur L. Cross, 86; 18—Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch, 67; 21—Elissa 
" Landi, 43; 22—August Cardinal Hlond, 
67; 24—_Franz Lehar, 78; 28—Rep. (Tex.) 
Milton H. West, 60. 


NOVEMBER oe 

GREAT ROAR of laughter arose from 

the land on Wednesday, Nov. 3, when 

the presidential votes were counted. Poll- 
sters, pundits, prognosticators had slipped 
on the most gigantic political banana peel 
in U. S. history. Only Harry had the right 
dope. Said Columnist Alsop: “We prefer 
our crow fricasseed.” Said Pollster Roper: 
“I couldn’t have been more wrong; why, I 
don’t know.” Columnist John O’Donnell 
grumpily asked his boss to send the Daily — 
News’ tame astrologist down to the Wash- | 


ington bureau; she had forecast Truman’s — 


victory. As for the President, he refused to 
do any gloating. To the cheering throng 
that greeted him in Washington: “I count 
on your helping me through the great and 
grave responsibilities of the next four 
years.” : 

1 Chinese Communists capture Mukden, 
giving them control of Manchuria. 

2 Truman and Barkley elected; Democrats 
control both Houses of Congress. 

3 U.N. General Assembly unanimously, 
asks Big Five to get together on peace. 

4 Nobel prizes to: T. S. Elliot (American 
born British poet) for literature; Pat- 
rick M. S. Blackett (of Britain) for 
physics; Arne Tiselius (of Sweden) for 
chemistry. 

6 White House social season canceled as 
President’s home unsafe and closed for 
repairs. 

7 President Truman goes to Key West, 
Fla., for two-week post-campaign vaca- 
tion. 

8 Rep. J. Parnell Thomas indicted on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud gov- 
ernment by salary kick-backs; stands 
on his constitutional right and refuses 
to testify. 

10 Longshoremen’s strike ties up New York 
and other Atlantic coast ports. 

U. S. and Britain turn over ownership 
of Ruhr coal and steel industries to 
German trustees. 

12 Tojo and six other Japanese war leaders 
sentenced to hang; sixteen others get 
life prison terms as 24% year Tokyo war 
crime trial ends. 

Sec. Marshall, in Paris, brands Soviet 
peace drive a propaganda move. 
Premier Sophoulis, of Greece, resigns; 
cabinet is out. 

13 Evatt and Lie call on Big Four to hold 
talks on Berlin situation. 

14 Princess Elizabeth gives birth to 7 Ib. 
6 oz. son who may someday become 
King of England. 

16 U.N. Security Council order armistice 
throughout Palestine. 

DIED: 8—Genevieve Taggard, 54; 11—Fred 
Niblo, 74; 13—Roark Bradford, 52; 16— 
Rep. (Mrs.) Florence P. Kahn, 80. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


* 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 


The unanimous DECLARATION of the thirteen united STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


WEE: in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, govern- 


_ ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 


governed, that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that governments long established, should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies, and such is now the neces- 
sity which constrains them to alter their former systems of government. The 
history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 


‘over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 


He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the pub- 
lic good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing impor- 
tance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and 
distant from the depository ‘of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firm- 
ness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to 
the people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 
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. : a7 Ly ‘ ¢ ate ey : 
: ae the population of these States; for that purpt 
___ obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others ' 


- encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations — 


- of lands. 
= 
establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

-_-He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to 

- harass our people, and eat out their substance. 
He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the consent 
_ of our legislatures. 
: He has affected to render the military independent of and superior to the civil 
power. ; 
He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our con- 
stitution and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of 
BS pretended legislation: 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 


For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these States: 


For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

5 5 For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

ae ' For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 
For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses: 


? For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 

ae establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 

\ al to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same abso- 
& : lute rule into these colonies: 


For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering 
fundamentally the forms of our governments: 


3 For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
i power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and 
waging war against us. 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people. 


| He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete 
Z the ace of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of 
cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous es, an 

unworthy the head of a civilized nation. eh See 


He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear 
arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions 


In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms: our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 


A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which ma 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. z Lamenmouaneck 


Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British b 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their erie ote a 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 


to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections: 


and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of i i 

ie : ; ustice a 
“OC Stae pe ae: a therefore, acquiesce in the necessity vatiiehsaeietieen ae a 
separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mank i i 
Bee rica ind, enemies in war, in 


He has obstructed the administration of justice by refusing his assent to laws for ' 


te Ne q eS i a rd oe : : : : » are ° fe 
JE, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in Gen- _ 
eral Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 


— 

the rectitude of our intentions, do in the name, and by authority of 

_ people of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United Coleiee 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connexion between 
them and the State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 


that as free and independent States, they have full power to le “4 
, vy war, conclude — 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things - 


_ which independent States may of right do. And for. the support of this declaration, 


with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 


_ to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 


_ New Hampshire. Pennsylvania. 
_ Josiah Bartlett, Robt. Morris, 
_ Wm. Whipple, Benjamin Rush, 
{ Matthew Thornton. Benja. Franklin, 
a John Morton, 
Rhode. Island. Geo. Clymer, 
Step. Hopkins, Jas. Smith, 
William Ellery. Geo. Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
Connecticut. Geo. Ross. 
Roger Sherman, 
Sam’el Huntington, Massachusetts-Bay. 
Wm. Williams, Saml. Adams, 
Oliver Wolcott. John Adams, 


Robt. Treat Paine, 


JOHN HANCOCK. 


Virginia. 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, © 
Th. Jefferson, 
Benja. Harrison, 
Ths. Nelson, Jr., : 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 


North Carolina, 


Wm. Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 


By order of Congress. 


JOHN HANCOCK, 


r New York. Elbridge Gerry. 
- Wm. Floyd, South Carolina. 

Phil. Livingston, Delaware. Edward Rutledge, 

i Frans. Lewis, Caesar Rodney, Thos. Heyward, Junr., 

_ Lewis Morris. Geo. Read, Thomas Lynch, Junr., 

4 Tho, M’Kean. Arthur Middleton. 

5 New Jersey. 

_ Richd. Stockton, Maryland. 

_ Jno. Witherspoon, Samuel Chase, Georgia. 

; Fras. Hopkinson, Wm. Paca, Button Gwinnett, 

_ John Hart, Thos. Stone, Lyman Hall, 

4 Abra. Clark. Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Geo. Walton. 

4 IN CONGRESS 

: JANUARY, 18, art 

é Ordered: F 

ie That an authenticated copy of the Declaration of Independency, with the names 

7 of the Members of Congress subscribing the same, be sent to each of the United 

‘ States, and that they be desired to have the same put on record. 


Attest, CHas. THOMSON, 
ff Secy. 


A true copy. 
JOHN HANCOCK, 


President. 
Presidt. 
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As early as April 12, 1776, the legislature 
of North Carolina authorized its delegates 
to the Continental Congress to join with 
Others in a declaration of separation from 
Great Britain; the first colony to instruct 
its delegates to take the actual initiative 
Was Virginia on May 15. On June 7, 1776, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia offered a 
resolution to the Congress to the effect 
‘that these United Colonies are, and of 
ight, ought to be, free and independent 
States. .. .” A committee, consisting of 
omas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
franklin, Robert R. Livingston and Roger 


Sherman was organized to “prepare a 
declaration to the effect of the said first 
resolution.” The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted on July 4, 1776. 

Most delegates signed the Declaration 
August 2, but George Wythe (Va.) signed 
August 27; Richard Henry Lee (Va.), El- 
bridge Gerry (Mass.) and Oliver Wolcott 
(Conn.) in September; Matthew Thornton 
(N. H.), not a delegate until September, 
in November; and Thomas McKean (Del.), 
although present on July 4, not until 1781 
by special permission, having served in the 
army in the interim. 
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THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES 


by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, SR. © 


1. Under the English Flag 


The land now comprehended within the 
United States once belonged to Spain, 
England, Holland and Sweden. 
Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Gulf Coast, Texas 
and the border zone westward through 
California. France, moving down from 
Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
nexed the Mississippi Valley from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
the seventeenth century, the English be- 
gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
ing the Dutch already established in the 
present New York and the Swedes in Dela- 
ware, seized their possessions. The so- 
called first Americans, the Indians, re- 
sisted these encroachments at their peril. 


Notwithstanding this varied interna- 


tional background, United States history 


has been largely the product of influences 
emanating from the seaboard communities. 
Unlike the Spanish and French, the English 
regarded their colonies as genuine exten- 
sions of the homeland, and the settlers 
sowed English .ccustoms, institutions and 
speech so thoroughly that they eventually 
spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 
Ways underwent modification, but this 
arose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
ness existence and, as time went on, from 
a growing sense of self-sufficiency. 


Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
Jamestown, where the first representative 
assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearheading 
a much larger migration of Puritans into 
New England. Later in the century the 
Quakers occupied a midway region owned 
by William Penn, making Philadelphia 
their headquarters and fanning out in 
every direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
colonies existed but the southernmost, 
Georgia, which came into being in 1733. 
The settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
economic, religious and political oppres- 
sion and to start anew in a land of greater 
opportunity. 


In time, other strains reinforced the 
original English population: French 
Huguenots, Scotch Irish, Germans and 


minor groups, including the Dutch and 
Swedes already on hand. African slaves, 
first introduced at Jamestown in 1619, 
were welcomed in all the colonies, though 
the economic need for them was greater in 
the South, and the system took deeper 
root there than elsewhere. The people in 
the North engaged mainly in small farm- 
ing, fishing and commerce, the Southerners 
largely in plantation production. Every- 
where the colonists practiced self-govern- 
ment. When they clashed with the English- 


appointed governors, they usually won out 
by withholding appropriations. 
As the population penetrated farther in- 
land, the settlers encountered the French 
guarding Canada and the eastern fringes 
of the Mississippi Valley. In a succession 
of wars (1689-1763), paralleling greater 
struggles between the parent nations 
abroad, France was finally ejected from 
North America and Britain’s dominion 
extended to the Mississippi. Spain fell 
heir to the country west of the river, 
though some years later Napoleon was 
temporarily to reclaim it for France. 


2. Birth of the Nation 


With the removal of the Gallic menace 
the colonists felt less dependent upon the 
mother country militarily, and England’s 
change from her former policy of “salutary 
neglect” aroused active resentment. A 
series of revenue measures, starting with 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meetings 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and mob 
demonstrations in America. Colonial home 
rule was at stake, also freedom of trade, 
and the provincials appealed to the prin- 
ciple: “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 penaliz- 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a few 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston Harbor 
led to the first armed clash at Concord 
and Lexington on April 19, £775; but a 
year and more passed before the patriots 
resolved upon the hazardous step of inde- 
pendence. The famous Declaration of July 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson for 
the Second Continental Congress, justified 
revolution as the only means to guarantee 
the “unalienable Rights” of “Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Under 
George Washington as commander in chief 
the fighting shifted from New England into 
the middle states and then into the south. 
General Gates’s victory at Saratoga on Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s ancient 
enemy, France, into the war; just four 
years later the British yielded to the Allies 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 1783 
recognized the United States as stretching 
to the Mississippi. 

The infant, though born and baptized, 
had yet to be weaned. The league of states, 
formed under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1781, proved too weak either to deal 
effectively with foreign countries, or to 
raise necessary funds, or to ensure unre- 
stricted domestic trade. Within the states, 
however, Revolutionary idealism prompted 
action to forbid primogeniture and tax- 
supported religions, and the Northern com- 
monwealths abolished slavery, a prohibi- 
tion which Congress’s Ordinance of 1787 
extended to the territory north of the 
Ohio. Feebleness of government, combined 


ber men tremble for the sanctity of 
operty rights and seemed to cloud the 
nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 
uummoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
terests and sections. 


_ The Constitution established a govern- 
ment of three separate and coordinate de- 
partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
and each to serve as a check and balance 
on the others. Within its own sphere the 
general government was supreme, and it 
exerted its will not through state officials, 
as under the Articles of Confederation, 
but immediately upon individuals. Direct 
popular representation was limited to the 
House of Representatives, the Senate being 
chosen by the legislatures (a system which 
lasted till 1913), the President designated 
by Electors (who in practice, however, 
quickly lost their deliberative function), 
and the Supreme Court appointed by the 
President and Senate for life. Opposed in 
Many states because of its centralizing and 
undemocratic features, the Constitution 
eventually won adoption on the assurance 
that a bill of rights would be added to pre- 
Clude federal interference with civil liber- 
ties such as freedom of speech, the press 
and religion. The first ten amendments, in 
1791, fulfilled the promise. 


Perhaps no convention would have rati- 
fied the Constitution if it had been realized 


‘that an indivisible Union would ensue. 


The framers, engaged in the practical task 
of curing the defects of the Confederation 
government, strewed phrases through the 
document that had contradictory implica- 
tions. On the basis of the text it was pos- 
Sible for equally honest men to maintain 
that the states were’ more powerful than 
the nation, or that the nation overtopped 


the states. At one time or other nearly 


every legislature, given what it considered 
Sufficient provocation, asserted the right of 
nullification or secession. Short of such ex- 
treme doctrines, controversy began almost 
immediately over the question of whether 
the Constitution should be construed 
broadly to enhance the national authority 
or narrowly to lessen it. 


Under George Washington, President 
from 1789 to 1797, the new government be- 
Came a going concern. Congress, guided by 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Ham- 
ilton, buttressed the public credit by ar- 
Tanging to pay at par the national debt 
and the war-incurred state debts and by 
Creating a United States Bank modeled 
Upon the Bank of England. These meas- 
ures, especially the last, alarmed Jeffer- 
s0n, veteran liberal and Washington’s Sec- 
retary of State. Fearing that the legislation 
would build up a dangerous moneyed class, 
he urged a strict interpretation of the Con- 


stitution in opposition to Hamilton’s loose- 
construction views. The French Revolution 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian | 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of. 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
irruption of chaos. But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- 
ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England. Returned to 
power under John Adams, the Federalists 
in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition 
criticism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Federalists 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism - 


The farming interest, which Jefferson 
deemed the bulwark of free government, 
had steadily increased since the Revolu- 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver- 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Western pioneer life begot an in- 
tense individualism, fostered political and 
economic democracy, stimulated national- 
ism. In the South, by contrast, Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 opened the way for plantation agri- 
culture and Negro slavery to expand west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi. The growth 
of manufacturing in the Northeast intro- 
duced a: third element into the scene. The 
rivalries of these sectional forces wove the 
principal strands of American history until 
the Civil War. Toward the mid-century the 
situation was further confused by the 
spread of manhood suffrage and a sudden 
mass immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many. 

Jefferson inaugurated the “Virginia 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving way to 
two terms each of James Madison and 
James Monroe. He performed his greatest 
service by purchasing Louisiana from Na-~ 
poleon in 1803, an act which, though vio- 
lating his constitutional scruples, carried 
the fiag to the Rockies and vastly enlarged 
the agricultural domain. With France and 
England again locked in conflict, depreda- 
tions on American commerce gave constant 
provocation to war, but the peace-loving 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions in 
the form of an embargo keeping merchant- 
men at home. Such measures failed, how- 
ever, and under Madison in 1812 Congress, 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly Western- 
ers, declared war on England. Unlike 
France, she had compounded her offenses 
by impressing American sailors and, more- 
over, lay exposed to land attack in Can- 
ada. But the assaults on Canada miscar- 
ried, and Britain’s attempts at counter- 
invasion with veterans freed by Na- 
poleon’s defeat in 1814 fared little better. 


_ Wnhappily, Andrew Jackson’s victory at 
New Orleans on January 8, 1815, occurred 
two weeks too late to affect the Peace 
Treaty of Ghent, which settled none of 
the prewar disputes. 


Nevertheless the war experience greatly 
accelerated American nationalism. In 1816 
Congress enacted the first protective tariff 
and chartered a new United States Bank 
on the model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 
‘country acquired the Gulf region from 
Spain, who chose to sell rather than have 
it seized. In 1823 the President, prompted 
by successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 
fea, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
ing Europe to keep hands off this new area 
of freedom. 


Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
ing sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
ting Missouri as a slave state was ended in 
1820 only by Congress’s agreeing that the 
rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the parallel marking her southern bound- 
ary should be free soil. Successive tariffs 
alienated Southerners as class legislation 
discriminating against their welfare. Tu- 
tored by the astute South Carolinian, John 
Cc. Calhoun, they refurbished the, doctrine 
of state rights as defensive armor. John 
Quincy Adams’s administration (1825- 
1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
and the advent of his successor, Jackson, 

precipitated a crisis. 


Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
in war, acted boldly against divisive tend- 
encies, whether from the slavocracy or 
the money power. When South Carolina 
nullified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
for military action, whereupon the state 
accepted Congress’s olive branch of a lower 
scale of duties. He smote financial privilege 
by destroying the Second United States 
Bank, which wielded monopolistic control 
over the nation’s credit facilities. After 
eight years Jackson’s lieutenant, Martin 
Van Buren, took over, but a business de- 
pression following the Panic of 1837 so 
discredited his administration that in 1840 
the Whigs uproariously elected William 
Henry Harrison in the famous log-cabin 
campaign. He died after a month in Office, 
however, and the Whigs fared hardly bet- 
ter with his unintended successor, John 
Tyler, whose strict-constructionist predi- 
lections foiled their plan to establish a 
third national bank. 


Within the free states these years wit- 
nessed a ceaseless ferment of humanitarian 
agitation: crusades for public education, 
temperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 
women’s rights. Humane people, viewing 
slavery as an anachronism and a sin, 
formed organizations to urge its abolition. 
The moderate-minded, content with de- 
Manding its exclusion from the territories, 
founded a series of unsuccessful parties, 
beginning with the election of 1840. The 


South, frightened by these threats to — 
cherished institution, found little good 
any of the movements and regarded 
restless North with mounting apprehen 
sion. 


4. Sectional Conflict 


Western expansionist zeal plus the 
Southern desire for more slave territory 
elected James K. Polk over his Whig 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844. When the out- 
going Congress executed the Democratic 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded to 
high-pressure England into partitioning 
the jointly held Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, while 
that was still under way, contrived a war 
with Mexico to acquire California and 
the territory eastward to Texas. American 
forces quickly overran northern Mexico 
and California, but a fiercely contested 
march from Veracruz through the moun- 
tains to Mexico City proved necessary be- 
fore Polk achieved his goal in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. 


The conquests approximately completed 
the present continental boundaries. The 
immediate effect, however, was to arouse 
sectional dissension over the question of 
slavery in the new Southwest. Zachary 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, died 
in Office after sixteen months, leaving the 
crisis in the lap of Millard Fillmore. The 
Compromise of 1850, piloted through Con- 
gress by Henry Clay, admitted California 
as a free state, left slavery in Utah and 
New Mexico territories to future judicial 
determination, and disposed of other dis- 
putes. But the settlement soon turned 
into unsettlement, for Fillmore’s Demo- 
cratic successors, Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Southern 
policies. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
authorizing slavery by “popular sover- 
eignty” in the country just west of Missouri 
and Iowa, outraged Northerners as a base 
repudiation of the historic Missouri Com- 
promise. Guerrilla warfare followed in Kan- 
sas, while in the free states the old-time 
antislavery elements joined with dissident 
Whigs and Democrats to organize the Re- 
publican party. The Republicans insisted 
that slavery be kept out of all federal ter- 
ritories. Angry contests on the floors o: 
Congress operated like a war of nerves 
convincing each side that the other was 
plotting its ruin. John Brown’s insane at- 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile insurrec:. 
tion merely poured oil on the flames. Wher 
the Republicans in 1860 elected Abrahan 
Lincoln over a divided Democratic Opposi: 
tion, eleven slave states, appealing t 
state-rights principles, seceded and estab: 
lished the Confederate States of America 


For the hostilities that ensued, th 
North possessed the long-run advantag: 


superior economic resources and man 
rer, but before these could come into 
lay, the South hoped to win by military 
rowess and perhaps by the intervention 
England, which needed Southern cot- 
. England, however, never went quite so 
and the Southern authorities failed 
s0 to reckon with the inspired leadership 
. President Lincoln, who taught his 
sople that the preservation of the Union 
olved not only their country’s future 
ut the democratic hope everywhere. While 


ade by sea, the Confederates under Robert 

. Lee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 
hitacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
Ountered with battles on Northern soil 
at Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
863. But in the west they steadily lost 
pround until the Union forces late in 1864 
wept around the southern tip of the 
mountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
ers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore Richmond, brought final defeat the 
Ollowing April. As soon as military for- 
unes favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 
Pfs proclaimed the emancipation of slaves 
n all unconquered states and districts, and 
ae Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
yersalized the decree. America at long last 
nad caught up with the preamble of the 
eclaration of Independence. 


Even prior to his re-election in 1864, 
Incoln “with malice toward none” an- 
bounced a plan to ease the return of the 
Southern states to their former place in 
he Union; but before much could be ac- 
omplished, his assassination in April, 
865, brought into office Andrew Johnson, 
ho shared his views of reconstruction 
without his gifts of persuasion. Over John- 
on’s vetoes the radical Republicans 
a a punitive program. They imposed 
Military rule upon the South, impeached 
and almost ousted the President, and ex- 
acted ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments before readmitting 
she last states in 1870. These amendments 
were designed to make the freedman a full- 
fledged citizen and voter. Even so, federal 
dayonets kept Northern-controlled carpet- 
[ag governments in power for several 
years more. 


5. Business and Government 


Already the Republicans were changing 
Tom a humanitarian party to one of con- 
servative business. The war gave an im- 
mense stimulus to economic life, speeding 
he construction of railways, the exploita- 
jon of minerals and other resources, the 
development of large-scale manufacturing, 
he accumulation of wealth, and bringing 
0 the fore great captains of industry and 
Inance, who naturally turned for favors 
(0 the dominant party. Despite economic 
lépressions after the Panics of 1873 and 
893, this alliance of business and politics 


ie North went about establishing a block-> 


governed the country almost uninter-. 
ruptedly for the rest of the century, put- 
ting successively into office Grant (for 
eight years), Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur (for Gar- 
field’s unexpired term), Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley (for two terms). 
In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
however, the Republicans nearly came to 
grief, partly because of revelations of 
widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
carpetbag states. A special commission, 
created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 
a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats 
actually won eight years later, the voters 
preferring Grover Cleveland to James G, 
Blaine, whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion. The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the Civil War (‘waving the 
bloody shirt’) and by catering to the 


. Northern veterans’ vote with generous pen- 


sions. 3 

Conservative Republicanism met its 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave a fresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A new 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-union 
methods, forming /the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in i881, The two depression 
periods produced violent strikes and up- 
heavals. Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- 
tion in order to discourage competition 
by underpaid workers, especially from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indus- 
trial order. The problem of greenback in- 
flation, arising from the war, was finally 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for higher 
and yet higher protection succeeded with 
occasional reverses until the Dingley 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress under 
Western pressure took ineffective steps in 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways and 
business combinations, and it made some 
early concessions also to the Western de-=- 


ae 
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mand for free silver. During the Panic of 
1893, however, Cleveland induced Congress 
to stop the inflation; and after the silver- 
ites, capturing the Democratic convention. 
in 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
duced silver to a minor coin and com- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 


Foreign relations reflected similar tend- 
encies, for the expanding industrial sys- 
tem demanded new markets, openings for 
investment and sources of raw materials. 
Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
tration intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
tion under the whip of popular anger at 
Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
plosion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
sessions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
tle war” was prompted less by Wall Street 
than by a superheated sensational press, 
it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
brought businessmen further advantages 
through the quasi protectorate imposed 
on Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
bean countries). About the same time 
Hawali and American Samoa were acquired, 
and Secretary of State John Hay’s “open 
door” policy promised a growing trade with 
China. Theodore Roosevelt, raised to the 
presidency by McKinley’s assassination in 
September, 1901, further advanced the 
cause by abetting a revolution against Co- 
lombia, thereby assuring the construction 
of the Panama Canal and much shorter 
distances within the colonial empire. 

In domestic politics, however, Roosevelt 
aligned himself with the rising sentiment 
against business-dominated government, 
preaching with gusto the doctrine of the 
“square deal,’ and in his seven years 
breaking ground for later and more sub- 
stantial advances. Despite party reac- 
tionaries he put teeth into the enforcement 
of the Antitrust Act of 1890, bullied Con- 
gress into tightening control over rail- 
roads and industrial monopolies, and in- 
itiated measures for conserving the na- 
tion’s natural resources. William Howard 
Taft, his choice as successor, quietly pur- 
sued similar policies; but Taft’s endorse- 
ment of the steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 
gether with other missteps so embittered 
the reformers that, failing to prevent his 
renomination in 1912, they organized the 
Progressive party to run their idol “Teddy” 
again. The Democrats, facing a divided op- 
position, elected their candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Superbly endowed intellectually, and 
gifted with Jefferson’s power to express 
democratic aspirations, Wilson proceeded 
with magisterial authority to climax the 
earlier efforts at reform. The Underwood 
Tariff enacted the lowest rates since the 


Civil War; the Federal Reserve Act sup 
seded an outworn national banking 5 
tem; and the Clayton Act created the Fed 
eral Trade Commission to stop “unfaiz 
methods of competition.” Two other meas- 
ures, launched by popular demand during 
World War I, involved changes in the Con- 
stitution. The Eighteenth Amendment in 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and 
required the Twenty-first for its undoing. 
The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) ex- 
tended to all women the suffrage which in 
some states they already possessed. 


6. World War and After 


With America a neutral in 1914 when 
the European struggle began, the ad- 
ministration’s chief energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson anc 
his countrymen, hating war and tradition- 
ally isolationist, only gradually perceived 
the threat to national security if a mili- 
taristic Germany should supplant Britair 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin’ 
revival of ruthless submarine operations ¢ 
few months after Wilson’s second electior 
clarified men’s minds. Congress, stirred by} 
his appeal that “The world must be made 
safe for democracy,” declared war or 
April 6, 1917. The government, racing 
against time, swiftly put the nation on ¢ 
battle footing, enacting universal con 
scription, taking over the railways, ant 
regimenting industry, labor and agricul. 
ture. It was the country’s introduction t 
total war. In the summer of 1918 Yankei 
troops under General John J. Pershiny 
helped repulse a great German drive 0} 
the Marne and in September shared in th 
mighty Meuse-Argonne counteroffensive 
which ended the struggle on November 11 


At the Paris Peace Conference, Wilsol 
fought stubbornly for the democratic set 
tlement he had earlier outlined unde 
Fourteen Points, but gained principally hi 
proposal of a League of Nations, which h 
saw as a sort of continuing peace confer 
ence. At home the Republican-controlle 
Senate, whipping up isolationist senti 
ment, completed his rout, for when Wilso’ 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, tha 
body under the two-thirds requiremen 
rejected it by a minority vote. The tid 
was turning from wartime idealism t 
what Warren G. Harding, overwhelming] 
elected by the Republicans in 1920, calle 
“normalcy.” Disclosures of corruption i 
high government circles hastened Hard 
ing’s death, elevating Calvin Coolidge, wh 
renewed his presidency by election a yee 
later and was followed in 1929 by Herbe 
Hoover. All three, while Keeping out of th 
League, nevertheless cooperated with som 
of its minor activities and, on their ow 
concluded a number of collective treatic 


for temporary naval disarmament and tt 
outlawry of war. 


iy 


k th ese part-way steps were offset, how- 

r, by an upsurge of economic national- 
jm: a skyward trend of protective duties, 
relaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
ns, and a quota limitation on European 
gration. “Rugged individualism” pro- 
ke d the dizziest prosperity the country 
ad ever Known, only to collapse in 1929 
nto the worst depression ever known. 
over, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
ge, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
f the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
It, who pledged a “new deal” by the 
mocrats. Under Roosevelt’s thrilling 
udership Congress, casting precedent to 
le winds, voted billions for relief, “primed 
he pump” of business and agriculture to 
asten recovery, and inaugurated long- 
ange reforms to increase foreign trade 
hrough reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
anize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
nion activities, guarantee minimum 
ages, destroy electrical holding companies, 
nd provide for social insurance and a 
overnment-planned development of the 
emnessee Valley. 


i 7. World War Again 


Toward Latin America Franklin Roose- 
elt adopted the “good neighbor” policy, 
elinquishing the Caribbean protectorates 
nd transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
‘Mutual nonaggression pact. As further 
vidence of the retreat from imperialism, 
Ongress made provision for Philippine 
eedom in 1946. Relations with other 
arts of the world, however, posed increas- 
problems. As the Axis dictators and 
heir Oriental partner, Japan, began over- 
unning weaker peoples, Congress under 
solationist influences directed Roosevelt, 
gainst his wish, to embargo munition sales 
0 both victim and assailant; but public 
pinion forced a lifting of the ban after 
gland and France in September, 1939, 
ook up arms against Nazi aggression. Hit- 
er’s subjugation of France the following 
lune emboldened Roosevelt to more active 
teps, for crippled England now alone de- 
pended the Atlantic from totalitarian domi- 
lation. Congress at his behest voted vast 
ums for rearmament and adopted peace- 
Ime conscription, and Roosevelt, with- 
ut consulting Congress, gave England fifty 
estroyers in exchange for a string of naval 
jases off North America. 


Isolationists, mostly Republicans, de- 
iounced Roosevelt’s “warmongering,” while 
ie, still clinging to measures “short of 
far,” stressed insistently the gathering 
angers to the American way of life—to 
reedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
reedom from want and freedom from fear. 
‘he people responded by choosing him in 
940 as their first third-term President. 
O March, 1941, he secured adoption of the 
nd-lease plan and soon began using the 
avy to safeguard the supplies en route. 
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Before matters reached a crisis, the Japa- 
nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen- 
ing attitude toward their own conquests 
and gambling upon an Axis victory in 
Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har- 
bor on December 17, clearing the way for 
the seizure of Guam, the Philippines and 
two of the Aleutians, as well as many 
Dutch and British holdings. Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. 


America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history. Enlarging 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the gov- 
ernment completely reorganized the na- 
tional economy for an unparalleled output 
of arms and food. By summer, sea, land 
and air forces were attacking the enemy 
all over the globe. In May, 1948, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then in- 
vaded southern Italy and forced the gov- 
ernment’s submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Eisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the Rhine, 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis 
from the east. On May 7, 1945, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 
war was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward 
from island to island, hastened Japan’s 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by. loosing the atomic bomb and by 
Soviet Russia’s last-minute entry into the 
conflict. 

World War II was at an end, but what 
would be the nature of the peace? The At- 
lantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“agerandizement, territorial or other,’’ but 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
elsewhere—foreshadowed a difierent out- 
come. Russia in particular demanded sub- 
stantial territorial advantages. In July, 
1946, the Allies gathered at Paris to draw 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satellites: 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Germany and Japan, under armed occupa- 
tion, were reserved for later handling. 


Without waiting for final military vic- 
tory fifty countries, at Roosevelt’s urging 
and with bipartisan support in America, 
had set up a successor to the League: the 
peacetime United Nations. Roosevelt, 
elected a fourth time in 1944, died sud- 
denly on April 12, 1945, several weeks too 
soon to assist in framing the charter at 
San Francisco; but his achievements in 
peace and war had already earned him a 
niche alongside America’s greatest Presi- 
dents: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln and Wilson. 


On September 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 
sailing vessel of about 180 tons, started 
her memorable voyage from Plymouth, 
England with 100 or 102* pilgrims aboard, 
bound for Virginia to establish a private 
permanent colony in North America. Ar- 
riving at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 11.(November 21, new style calendar), 


The Mayflower Compact 


z 
forty-one of the passengers signed tl 
famous ‘‘Mayflower Compact” as the bo 
lay at anchor in that Cape Cod harbc 
A small detail of the Pilgrims, led by W! 
liam Bradford, assigned to select a place f 
permanent settlement landed at what 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21, N 

The text of the compact follows: 


N THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal 
: Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &, 
Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian 
Faith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern Parts of Virginia; do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually 
in the Presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
_ gether into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and 
Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid; And by Virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and 
frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the General good 
of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. 
In Witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod the 
eleventh of November, in the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James of Englcend, 
France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno Domini, 
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1620 


' John Carver 

Digery Priest 
William Brewster 
Edmund Margesson 
John Alden 

George Scule 
James Chilton 
Francis Cooke 
Joses Fletcher 
John Ridgate 
Christopher Martin 


William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 
Stephen Hopkins 
Edward Winslow 
Gilbert Winslow 
Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
Francis Eaton 
John Tilly 

John Billington 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 
Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 
Isaac Allerton 
Peter Brown 
John Turner 


Edward Tilly 
John Craxton 
Thomas Rogers 
John Goodman 
Edward Fuller 
Richard Gardin 
William White 
Edward Doten 


*Historians differ as to whether 100, 101, or 102 passengers were aboard. 


The Early Congresses 


At the urging of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, the First Continental Congress met 
in Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, and 
was attended by representatives of all the 
colonies except Georgia. Patrick Henry of 
Virginia declared: “The distinctions be- 
tween Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and 
New Englanders are no more. I am not a 
Virginian but an American.” This Congress, 
which adjourned October 26, 1774, passed 
intercolonial resolutions calling for ex- 
tensive boycott by the colonies against 
British trade. 


The following year, most of the delegates 
from the colonies were chosen by popular 
election to attend the Second Continental 
Congress, which assembled in Philadelphia 
on May 10. As war had already begun be- 
tween the colonies and England, the chief 
problems before the Congress were the 
procuring of military supplies, the estab- 
lishment of an army and proper defenses, 
the issuing of continental bills of credit, 
etc. On June 15, 1775, George Washington 


was elected to command the Continent 
army. Congress adjourned Dec. 12, 1776. 


Other Continental Congresses were he 
in Baltimore (1776-77), Philadelpk 
(1777), Lancaster, Pa. (1777), York, E 
(1777-78) and Philadelphia (1778-81). 


In 1781, the Articles of Confederatic 
although establishing a league of t 
thirteen states rather than a strong ce 
tral government, provided for the contin 
ance of Congress. Known thereafter as t 
Congress of the Confederation, it he 
sessions in Philadelphia (1781-83), Princ 
ton, N. J. (1783), Annapolis, Md. (1783-8 
and Trenton, N. J. (1784). Five sessio 
were held in New York City between t 
years 1785 and 1789. 


The Congress of the United States, esta 
lished by the ratification of the Constit 
tion, held its first meeting on Mar. 4, 17; 
in N. Y. C. Several sessions of Congress we 
held in Philadelphia, and the first meeti 
in Washington, D. C., was on Noy. 17, 18 


Presidents of the Continental Congresses 
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The Star-Spangled Banner 
Francis Scott Key, 1814 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were s0 gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 

’T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the pow’r that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


N SEPTEMBER 13, 1814, Francis Scott Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay 
secure the release of Dr. William Beanes, who had been captured after the burning of 
ashington, D. C. The release was secured, but Key was detained on ship overnight dur- 
g the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the forts defending Baltimore. In the morning, 
. was so delighted to see the American flag still flying over the fort that he began a 
xem to commemorate the occasion. Entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the poem 
on attained wide popularity as sung to the tune “Anacreon in Heaven.” The origin of 
is tune is obscure, but it may have been written by John Stafford Smith, a British 
mmposer born in 1750. “The Star-Spangled Banner” was Officially made the National An- 
em by Congress in 1931, although already adopted as such by the Army and Navy. 


HOW A PRESIDENT IS ELECTED _ 


Selection of Delegates 


OT A WORD APPEARS IN THE CON- 
N stitution about nominating a candi- 
date for President, but hardly has one 
Chief Executive been inaugurated before 
the country begins its great national guess- 
ing game—who are likely to be the candi- 
dates by the time of the next presidential 
election? 


Actually the eventual choice of a candi- 


' date involves ponderous machinery. First, 


at full dress meetings some months. be- 
fore, the national committees decide the 
time and place of the conventions. Be- 
fore the conventions meet each party se- 
lects delegates from every state and terri- 
tory. 

The Democrats allow each state twice as 
many delegates as the state has senators 
and representatives; the party has allowed 
four additional delegates from each state 


‘that went Democratic in the election of 


1944. The Democrats also allow six dele- 


gates each to Puerto Rico, the District of 


Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone and two to the Virgin Islands. 


The Republicans allot each state four 
delegates-at-large and two each for each 
Representative-at-large, as well as three 
additional delegates if the state went Re- 
publican in the previous presidential or 
senatorial election. In addition, each con- 
gressional district within the state that 
cast 1,000 Republican votes at the last 
election is permitted a delegate, with an 
additional delegate if that district cast 
10,000 votes. The Republicans further allot 
two delegates to Puerto Rico and three to 
the District of Columbia; Alaska and 
Hawaii also get three delegates plus two 
if the territorial delegate to Congress is 
Republican. 


Each party provides for the selection of 
an equal number of alternates to serve in 
the absence of regular delegates. Delegates 
are chosen differently in different states, 
mostly by party primary but in some cases 
by party conventions. 


The Conventions 


At each convention a temporary chair- 
man is chosen, usually to deliver the 
party’s keynote speech. After a credentials 
committee seats the various delegates, a 
permanent chairman is elected. The con- 
vention then votes on a platform, drawn 
up by the platform committee. 


By the third or fourth day, presidential 
nominations begin. The chairman calls 
the roll of states alphabetically. A state 
may place a candidate in nomination or 
yield to another state. 


Voting, again alphabetically by voice 


vote, begins after all nominations h 
been made and seconded. A simple majorit 
is required in each party, although thi 
may require many ballots. Then, the vi 
presidential candidate is selected; he mus 
come from a different state, since elect 
must vote for a President or a Vice Pr 
dent (either one) not a resident of his ow! 
state. A President and Vice President mus 
not come from one state. 


The Electoral College 


The next step in the process is th 
nomination of electors in each state, ac 
cording to its laws. These electors must no 
be federal office holders. In the Novembe 
election, the voters cast their votes fc 
electors, not for President. In some state: 
the ballots include only the names of th 
presidential and vice presidential candi 
dates; in others, they include onl 
names of the electors. Nowadays, it i 
practically impossible for electors to hb 
split between parties. It last occurred i 
West Virginia in 1916. On several occa 
sions, the candidate with the largest popu 
lar vote nationally failed to obtain th 
necessary majority of the electoral vot 


Each state has as many electors as it he 
United States Senators and members ¢ 
the House of Representatives. There a1 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives, a tot: 
of 531 electoral votes, of which 266 a1 
needed to win. 


On the first Monday after the secon 
Wednesday in December, the electors cas 
their votes in their respective state cap 
tols. Constitutionally they may vote f 
someone other than the party candida’ 
but practically they cannot since they ai 
pledged to one party and its candidate c 
the ballot. Should the presidential or vi 
presidential candidate die during the ir 
terval between the November popular vo’ 
and the December meetings, new choic 
may be made to fill the tickets by tk 
national committees or by conventio1 
called by them. The votes of the elector 
certified by the states, are sent to Congre 
where the President of the Senate opel 
the certificates and has them counted | 
the presence of both Houses in Januar 
The new President is inaugurated at noc 
on January 20. 


Should no candidate receive a majori 
of the electoral vote for President, t! 
House of Representatives chooses a Pres 
dent from among the three highest can¢ 
dates, voting, not as individuals, but 
states, with a majority (now 25) needed 
elect. Should no vice presidential candida 
obtain the majority, the Senate, voti 


as individuals, chooses from the highe 
two. 
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Presidential Elections, 1789 to 1948 
The 
that they shall be chosen by electors who shall be chosen in a manner prescribed by the st 
of popular vote returns is complete or entirely significant until 1872, ieacaiiee that ea ee foe meee 


which all electors were chosen by popular vote. By referring to the returns in 1876 and 1888, it can be seen 


nat the candidate with the greatest popular vote is not necessarily elected. 


Presidential Electoral 

candidates Party — vote Year abe bot Party me 

9,2 | George Washington _—(no party) 69 1796* | John Adams Federalist 71 

; John Adams (no party) 34 Thomas Jefferson Dem-Rep. 68 

Scattering (no party) 35 Thomas Pinckney Federalist 59 

d Votes not cast 8 Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 30 
792: | George Washington —_ Federalist 132 _ Scattering See 

John Adams Federalist 77 18001*) Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 73 

George Clinton Anti-Federalist 50 Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 73 
Thomas Jefferson Anti-Federalist 4 John Adams Federalist 65) 

Aaron Burr Anti-Federalist 1 Charles C. Pinckney _ Federalist ; 64 

Votes not cast 6 John Jay Federalist 1 


1For the original method of electing the President and the Vice President, see Article II, Section 1, of 
he Constitution. 2Only 10 states participated in the election. The New York legislature chose no electors, 
y North Carolina and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the Constitution. 8As Jefferson and Burr were 
dd, the House of Representatives chose the President. In a vote by states, 10 votes were cast for Jefferson 
nd 4 for Burr. Two votes were not cast. 


Presidential Electoral Vice-presidential Electoral 
candidates Party vote candidates Party vote 


Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 162 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 162 


804" 
; Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 14 Rufus King Federalist 14 


1808 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 122 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 113 
bd Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 47 Rufus King Federalist 47 
4 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 6 John Langdon Ind. (no party) 9 
t Votes not cast 1 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 3 
z James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 3 
z Votes not cast 1 

1812 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 128 Elbridge Gerry Dem.-Rep. 131 
; De Witt Clinton Federalist 89 Jared Ingersoll Federalist 86 
¢ Votes not cast 1 Votes not cast 1 

1816 James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 183 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 183 

Rufus King Federalist 34 John E. Howard Federalist 22 

Votes not cast 4 James Ross Ind. (no party) 5 

John Marshall Federalist 4 

Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 3 

i Votes not cast 4 
1820 James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 231 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 218 
John Quincy Adams Ind. (no party) 1 Richard Stockton Ind. (no party) 8 

Votes not cast 3 Daniel Rodney Ind. (no party) 4 

Richard Rush Ind. (no party) 1 

Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) it 

Votes not cast 3 

18242 | John Quincy Adams (no party) 84 John C. Calhoun (no party) 182 

; Andrew Jackson (no party) 99 Nathan Sanford (no party) 30 
William H. Crawford (no party) 41 Nathaniel Macon (no party) 24 

Henry Clay (no party) 37 Andrew Jackson (no party) 13 

Martin Van Buren (no party) 9 

Henry Clay (no party) 2 

Votes not cast 1 

1828 Andrew Jackson Democratic 178 John C. Calhoun Democratic 171 

, John Quincy Adams Natl. Rep. 83 Richard Rush Natl. Rep. 83 

William Smith Democratic 7 

} Andrew Jackson Democratic 219 Martin Van Buren Democratic 189 
. Henry Clay Natl. Rep. 49 John Sergeant Natl. Rep. 49 
John Floyd Ind. (no party) ll Henry Lee Ind. (no party) 11 

William Wirt? Antimasonic 7 Amos Ellmaker Antimasonic 7 

Votes not cast 2 William Wilkins Ind. (no party) 30 

Votes not cast 2 

Martin Van Buren Democratic 170 Richard M. Johnson4 Democratic 147 

William H. Harrison Whig 73 Francis Granger Whig j 77 

Hugh L. White Whig 26 John Tyler Democratic 47 

Daniel Webster Whig 14 William Smith Ind. (no party) 23 


W. P. Mangum Ind. (no party) 11 


e Constitution does not provide for the popular election of elther the President or Vice President. It merely , 


——- se 


Presidential 


candidates 
1840 William H. Harrison5 Whig 234 John Tyler Whig more 
Martin Van Buren Democratic 60 Richard M. Johnson Democratic 48 
L. W. Tazewell Ind. (no party) i 
James K. Polk Democratic 
1844 James K. Polk Democratic 170 George M. Dallas Democratic 
: Henry Clay Whig 105 Theo. Frelinghuysen Whig 
«1848 Zachary Taylor® Whig 163 Millard Fillmore Whig 
; Lewis Cass Democratic 127 William O. Butler Democratic 127 
1852 Franklin Pierce Democratic 254 William R. King Democratic 254 
Winfield Scott Whig 42 William A. Graham Whig 42° 
1856 James Buchanan Democratic 174 John C. Breckinridge Democratic 174 
John C. Frémont Republican 114 William L. Dayton Republican 114 
Millard Fillmore American” 8 A. J. Donelson American? 8 
1860 Abraham Lincoln Republican 180 Hannibal Hamlin Republican 180 
John C. Breckinridge Democratic 72 Joseph Lane Democratic 72 
John Bell Const. Union 39 Edward Everett Const. Union 39 
Stephen A. Douglas Democratic 12 H. V. Johnson Democratic 12 
1864 Abraham Lincoln? Republican 212 Andrew Johnson Republican 212 
George B. McClellan Democratic 21 G. H. Pendleton Democratic 21 
1868 Ulysses S. Grant Republican 214 Schuyler Colfax Republican 214 
x Horatio Seymour Democratic 80 Francis P. Blair, Jr. Democratic 80 
Votes not counted? 23 Votes not counted?’ 23 


1The first election in which the electors voted for President and Vice President on separate ballots. (S¢ 
Amendment XII to the Constitution.) 2As no candidate had an electoral-vote majority, the House c¢ 
Representatives chose the President from the first three. In a vote by states, 13 votes were cast for Adam: 
7 for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. =The Antimasonic party, on Sept. 26, 1831, was the first party to hol 
a nominating convention to choose candidates for President and Vice President. 4As Johnson did not hay 
an electoral-vote majority, the Senate chose him 33-14 over Granger, the others being legally out of the race 
5Harrison died Apr. 4, 1841, and Tyler succeeded him Apr. 6. ®Taylor died July 9, 1850, and Fillmo1 
succeeded him July 10. ‘Also known as the Know-Nothing party. SLincoln died Apr. 15, 1865, and Johnso 
succeeded him the same day. 923 Southern electoral votes were excluded. 


Presidential Electoral Popular Vice-presidential candi- 
Year candidates Party vote votel dates and party 
1872 Ulysses S. Grant Republican 286 3,597,132 Henry Wilson—R 
Horace Greeley Dem., Liberal Rep. () 2,834,125 B. Gratz Brown—D, LR—(4 
Thomas A. Hendricks Democratic 42 Scattering—(19) 
B. Gratz Brown Dem., Liberal Rep. 18 Votes not counted—(14) 
Charles J. Jenkins Democratic 2 
David Davis Democratic 1 
Votes not counted 17 
1876° | Rutherford B. Hayes Republican 185 4,033,768 William A. Wheeler—R 
Samuel J. Tilden Democratic 184 4,285,992 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
Peter Cooper Greenback 0 81,737 Samuel F. Cary—G 
1880 | James A. Garfield4 Republican 214 4,449 053 Chester A. . Arthur—R 
; Winfield S. Hancock Democratic 155 4,442,035 William H. English—D 
James B. Weaver Greenback 0 308,578 B. J. Chambers—G 
1884 | Grover Cleveland Democratic 219 4,911,017 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
James G. Blaine Republican 182 4,848 334 John A. Logan—R 
Benjamin F. Butler Greenback 0 175,370 A. M. West—G 
John P. St. John Prohibition 0 150,369 William Daniel—P 
1888 | Benjamin Harrison Republican 233 5,440,216 Levi P. Morton—R 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 168 5,538,233 A. G. Thurman—D 
Clinton B. Fisk Prohibition 0 249,506 John A. Brooks—P 
Alson J. Streeter Union Labor 0 146,935 Charles E. Cunningham—wU 
1892° | Grover Cleveland Democratic 277 5,556,918 Adlai E. Stevenson—D 
Benjamin Harrison Republican 145 5,176,108 Whitelaw Reid—R 
James B. Weaver People's® 22 1,041,028 James G. Field—Peo 
John Bidwell Prohibition 0 264,133 James B. Cranfill—P 
1896 | William McKinley Republican 271 7,035,638 Garret A. Hobart—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s® 176 6,467,946 Arthur Sewall—D—(149) 
Thomas E. Watson—Peo—(2; 
John M. Palmer Natl. Dem. 0 133,148 Simon B. Buckner—ND « 
Joshua Levering Prohibition 0 132,007 Hale Johnson—P 


Electoral Popular Vice- = 
Party vote votel i? on cet peren 


oe ee os : 7,219,530 Theodore Roosevelt—R 

coals eae : rete i iS aa z on E. Stevenson—D, Peo 
i 2 B. ee 

Eugene V. Debs Social Democratic 94,768 Job Manes ese : 


Theodore Roosevelt Republican 7,628,834 Charles W. Fairbanks—R 


Alton B. Parker Democratic 5,084 i 
084,491 H : — 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 402,400 Selees eee 
Silas C. Swallow Prohibition 258,536 George W. C 
Thomas E. W. ! 08, ge W. arroll—P 
am — : — People's 117,183 Thomas H. Tibbles—Peo 
liam a Republican 7,679. 
William J. Bryan Democratic eee emg ay ere 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 420,820 Benjami 
alist fF jamin Hanford—S 
Eugene W. Chafin Prohibition 253,840 Aar i 
' 2 on S. Watkins—P 
_Thomas L. Hisgen Independence 82,872 John T. Graves—I 
Woodrow Wilson Democratic 6,286,214 i 
Theodore Roosevelt Progressive 4.126.020 hanes Gen : 
William H. Taft Republican 3,483,922 Nicholas M. Butler—R7 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist "897,011 Emil Seidel—S 
Eugene W. Chafin Prohibition 206,275 Aaron S. Watkins—P 
Woodrow Wilson Democratic 9,129,606 h i— 
Charles E. Hughes Republican 8,538,221 Secs My race 
A. L. Benson Socialist 538,221 G. R. Kirkpatrick—S R 
J. Frank Hanly Prohibition 220,506 Ira Landrith—P 
? Warren G. Harding* Republican 16,152,200 Calvin Coolidge—R 
§ James M. Cox Democratic 9,147,353 Franklin D. Roosevelt—D 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 917,799 Seymour Stedman—S 
3 P. P. Christensen Farmer-Labor 265,411 Max S. Hayes—FL 
£ Aaron S. Watkins Prohibition 0 189,408 D. Leigh Colvin—P 
924 | Calvin Coolidge Republican 382 15,725,016 Charles G. Dawes—R 
¥ John W. Davis Democratic 136 8,385,586 Charles W. Bryan—D 
Robert M. LaFollette Progressive, Socialist 13 4,822,856 Burton K. Wheeler—Prog. S 
92 § | Herbert Hoover Republican 444 21,392,190 Charles Curtis—R 
4 Alfred E. Smith Democratic 87 15,016,443 Joseph T. Robinson—D 
K. Norman Thomas Socialist 0 267,420 James H. Maurer—S 
932 Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 472 22,821,857 John N. Garner—D 
Herbert Hoover Republican 59 15,761,841 Charles Curtis—R 
Norman Fhomas Socialist 0 884,781 James H. Maurer—S 
William Z. Foster Communist 0 102,991 James W. Ford—C 
William D. Upshaw Prohibition 0 81,869 Frank S. Regan—P 
936 | Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 523 27,751,597 John N. Garner—D 
A Alfred M. Landon Republican 8 16,679,583 Frank Knox—R 
William Lemke Union 0 882,479 Thomas C. O'Brien—U 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 187,720 George Nelson—S 
Earl Browder Communist 0 80,159 James W. Ford—C 
940 Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 449 27,243,466 Henry A. Wallace—D 
Wendell L. Willkie Republican 82 22,304,755 Charles L. McNary—R 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 99,557 Maynard C. Krueger—S 
944 Franklin D. Roosevelt? | Democratic 432 25,602,505 Harry S. Truman 
{ Thomas E. Dewey Republican 99 22,006,278 John W. Bricker—R 
4 Norman Thomas Socialist 0 80,518 Darlington Hoopes—S 
948°°| Harry S. Truman Democratic 304 23,671,479 Alben W, Barkley—D 
Thomas E. Dewey Republican *89 21,544,105 Earl Warren—R 
Henry A. Wallace Progressive 0 1,116,390 Glen Taylor—P 
J. Strom Thurmond States’ Rights Dem. 38 1,006, 363 Fielding L. Wright—S-R 


IFor those candidates receiving over 75,000 votes. 2Greeley died Nov. 29, 1872, before his 66 electors 
ted. In the electoral balloting for President, 63 of Greeley’s votes were scattered among Hendricks, Brown, 
mkins and Davis; the other 3, included in “Votes not counted,’’ were cast for Greeley by electors from 
e0rgia. This was the first election in which every state chose its electors by popular vote. %After the 
ting of the electoral college, Tilden had 184 undisputed votes, and Hayes 163. However, 22 other votes 
rg in doubt, because two sets of electoral pallots were received from South Carolina, Louisiana, Florida 
| Oregon. For each of the three Southern states, one set was completely Democratic, the other com- 
stely Republican. For Oregon, one set gave all 3 of the state’s votes to Hayes, the other gave one of the 
tes to Tilden. To settle the dispute, Congress created an Electoral Commission on Jan. 29, 1877. This 
Mimission, consisting of 5 Supreme Court justices, 5 senators and 5 representatives (8 Republicans and 
ocrats), gave the 22 votes in question to Hayes. 4Garfield died Sept. 19, 1881, and Arthur succeeded 
Sept. 20. 5The members of the People’s party were known as Populists. 6McKinley died Sept. 14, 1901, 
id Roosevelt succeeded him the same day. ‘James S, Sherman, Republican candidate for Vice President, 
ed Oct. 30, 1912, and the Republican electoral yotes were cast for Butler. SHarding died Aug. 2, 1923, 
id Coolidge succeeded him Aug. 3. ®Roosevelt died Apr. 12, 1945, and Truman succeeded him the same day. 


datest unofficial returns from the Associated Press as the Almanac went to press. 
By 
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yoke for Presklent. by Stated= Election’ off 12m 


Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed 
= - with the House of Representatives. rE 
Candidates for President and Vice President: “ 
¥ 
Republican, Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. by 
Democratic, Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 
Socialist, Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor, Verne L. Reynolds, New York; Jeremiah D. Crowley, New York. 
Prohibition, William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 
Workers, William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 
a Rm er a Rs 
Electoral 
State Total Rep. Dem. Plur. R D Soc. Soc. Lab.* Prohib. Othe 
Alabama......... 248,982 120,725 127,797 7 BIZ. De as 12 460 shen: 3s eames aa 
Arizona.......... 91,254 §2,533 38,537 1/9967 R ere wane SA 3 
Arkansas........ 197,693 77,751 119,196 41,445 D .. os ts: IE. iF 
California,....... 1,796,656 1,162,323 614,365 547,958 R 13 a 19,595) °F. eee ; 
Colorado......... 392,242 253,872 133,131 120,741 R 6 3,472 a3 tr 2.) eee i) 
Connecticut ..... 553,031 296,614 252,040 44,574 R 7 3,019 G22 i aierather oe 
Delaware........ 105,891 68,860 36,643 32,217 R 3 328 a eee 
loridaj...2--... 253,674 144,168 101,764 42,404 R 6 nx 4,036 Sha ee De 
Georgia.......... 229,159 63,498 129,602 66,104 D .. 14 128 eS en eee 35) 
PORNO erg cine ccks - 154,230 99,848 53,074 46,774 R 4 oi 1,308 Os od eee Es 
BUENOS tects e'- » <> 3,107,489 1,769,141 1,313,817 455,324 R 29 19,138 1 S120ee 33 
Indiana.......... 1,421,314 848,290 562,691 285,599 R 15 3,871 645 5,496 
ROW ies <ic\a 22 \sieis oi 1,009,362 623,818 378,936 244,882 R 13 2,960 230 wisn a 
KANSAS aise fata « « 713,200 513,672 193,003 320,669 R 10 6,205 «it RA Dee 
Kentucky........ 940,604 §58,064 381,070 176,994 R 13 Ar 837 340) Se 
Louisiana........ 215,833 §1;160 164,655 113,495 D JOA a.h34 ) Magee 
Maine... 0.60.64. 262,171 179,923 81,179 98,744 R 6 3 1,068... S ras ees 
Maryland........ §28, 348 301,479 223,626 77,853 R 8 es 1,701 906. sett 3 
Massachusetts... . 1,577,827 775,566 792,758 17,192 D 18 6,262 TIS *a5 ee 23 
Michigan......... 1,372,082 965,396 396, 762 568,634 R 15 4 3,516 799 2,728 a 
Minnesota....... 970,976 560,977 396,451 164,526 R 12 at 6,774 E921 ee 4, 
Mississippi....... 151,692 27,153 124,539 97,386 D 1” oka. So eee AE 
Missouri......... 1,500,721 834,080 662,562 171,518 R 18 Be 3,739 S40 eee 4 
Montana......... 194,108 113,300 78,578 34,722 R 4 we 1 B67 as... eee 
Nebraska........ §47,138 345,745 197,959 147,786 R 8 3,4340Sen5. ets 
Nevada.......... 32,417 18,327 14,090 4237 R 3 50 2.0.35 See 
New Hampshire. . 196,747 115,404 80,715 34,689 R 4 455 ond. ees 
New Jersey...... 1,549,381 926,050 616,517 309,533 R 14 4,897 500 160 1; 
New Mexico...... 118,014 69,645 48,211 21,434 RS Sig; cee ie 
New York........ 4,466,072 2,193,344 2,089 863 103,481 R 45 107,332 4 215s Cee 71, 
North Carolina... 636,070 348,992 287,078 G61,914°R 12.0. < Ss e 
North Dakota..... 239,867 131,441 106,648 24,793 R 5 842 unt, eee 
Cinloeeesistes ss 2,508,346 1,627,546 864,210 763,336 R 24 8,683 1,515 3,556 rd 
Oklahoma........ 618,427 394,046 219,174 174,872 R 10 3,924. ae eee 1, 
OKORON screen's « 319,942 205,341 109,223 96,118 R 5 2,720 1 564 Set tae 1 
Pennsylvania... . . 3,150,615 2,055,382 1,067,586 987,796 R 38 18,647 380 3,880 4 
Rhode Island... . . 242,784 117,522 118,973 1,451 D NN wae 462s 5 
South Carolina. . . 68,605 3,188 62,700 59,512 D 9 47 hk, A mas 2 
South Dakota. ... 261,865 157,603 102,660 54,943 R 5 443 208), Segue ee 1 
Tennessee....... 363,473 195,388 167,343 28,045 R 12 6314 Tsteeree | 
exasee) fo. 708,999 367,036 341,032 26,004 R 20 722 "chee: Dae 
tahoe ee ice 176,604 94,618 80,985 13,633 R 4 954%) ee Soe ie 
Vermont......... 135,191 90,404 44,440 45,964..Ruj, 4s bracts tet ee 338 
Virginia.......... 305,358 164,609 140,146 24,463 R 12 250 180'. = 
Washington, ..... 500,840 335,844 156,772 179,072 R 7 2,615. *74\068) tee = 1 
West Virginia..... 642,752 375,551 263,784.) 0111, 767) Ra Saeee 3130 peers 1,703 
Wisconsin,........ 1,016,872 544,205 450,259 93,946 (Rio 13 emer me Oi213 381 2,245 1 
Wyoming........ 84,496 52,748 29,299 23,440 Reopen 788° cites 
otal: oae ern 36,879,414 21,392,190 15,016,443 6,375,747 R 444 87 267,420 21,603 20,106 161 


eee 
*Labor party in Maryland; Industrial party in Minnesota; Industrialist party in Pennsylvania. 


tBreakdown of other votes: Workers 48,770; Anti-Smith . = . 
60,700; blank or defective ballots 7,251. 36,581. Farinetebo0 6 300) ee ae 


wha Pete We aS Sn eect oe 8 Ss 2 ESS ed Se 
Het = 7 


Election of 19320 om 
a_i Candidates for President and Vice President: Sa 
Democratic, Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. ‘ . 
Republican, Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. ae 
Socialist, Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor, Verne L. Reynolds, New York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 
Prohibition, William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. ; hr 
Communist, William Z. Foster, Illinois; James W. Ford, New York. al 
Liberty, W. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington. 


~ 
* 


» Electoral ; 
State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Soc. Lab.* Prohib. Othersf __ 
: TORR aa 245,034 207,910 34,675 Y7Si235'-D y- T1128 2,030 See sce 13 406 
izo! a BREBEE S 118,251 79,264 36,104 43,160 D 3 2,618 as. cy eee 265 4 
Kansas. ...... 220,562 189,602 28,467 161,135 D 9 1,269247%, so eee 1,224 Bs 
i Nase ee o% 2,266,972 1,324,157 847,902 476'252:D 22833 63,209. e ce 20,637 10,977 * 
i BAGO. ....... 457,696 250,877 189,617 6L260'D  ~° 625.8 13,591 427 —s- 11,928 1,256 ‘. 
be nT eet §94,207 281,632 288,420 6,788 R.. 8 20,480 2 281 Pee 1,388 “a 
- eesagee 112,901 54,319 57,073 2 RR. 3 1/376) $7. see eee 133, “ae 
, RRA 276,252 206,307 69,170 137,137 D 7553.2 TIS ce) esa ‘« 
} RA nen 2,3 2 255,590 234,118 19,863 214)255.D! 12233 461; Sees 1125. gees 2 
RR 186,520 109,479 71,312 38,167 D ar 626" shee os ea ee §,203 + Se 
erate 3,407,926 1,882,304 1,432,756 449548 D 29 .. 67,258 3,638 6,388 15,582 a 
jiana......... 1,576,927 862,054 677,184 184,870D 14 .. 21,388 2,070 10,399 3,8320ne > 
St Reseaas 1,036,687 598,019 414,433 1g3ioso.D LLNe.* 20, 467-20. .- 2,111 _ 1,657. a “" 
BE afs,»,ae,ai4 791,978 424,204 349,498 74,706 D Sues 18,276. #7 '.....) Ue ij 
=e © 983,063 580,574 394,716 185 258. 1D eee 3,853 1,396 2,252 272 q 
roheeem os 268,804 249,418 18,853 230,565 D 10 ~ .. xa tao eae piaiels 533 a 
298,444 128,907 166,631 37,724 RR... 5 2,489 259) | weereoree 162 4 
511,054 314,314 184,184 130,130 D Pee 10,489 1,036.5. aoe 1,031 = 
1,580,114 800,148 736,959 63,189 D 17) 22 34,305 2,668 1,142 = 4,892 4 
1,664,628 871,700 739,894 131°806)D 199897 39,205 1,401 2,893 9,535 
1,002,843 600,806 363,959 236,847 D Il .. 25,476 4h. 0, Clee 12,602 ‘ 
146,034 140,168 5,180 134,988 D ove s 686" oe eee ae 
1,609,894 1,025,406 564,713 460,693 D 15 .. 16,374 404 2,429 568 ‘ 
216,479 127,286 78,078 49,208 D sie 7 BOL Fei ae | vane 3,224 
570,135 359,082 201,177 157,905 D VA Ay: 9,876 S000 — netic 
41,430 28,756 12,674 16,082 D 3 = lea eeed pate ce, iteteets inn 
205,520 100,680 103,629 PBAGER Se. 4 947° Box, . FS Peete 264 
1,630,063 806,630 775,684 30,946 D 16° .. 42,998 1,062 774 2,915 
151,606 95,089 54,217 40,872 D Pe 1,776" 1 ccs aon ratte 524 
4,753,698 2,534,959 1,937,963 596,996°D 47° "4.7 177,397" 10/339 ee 93,040 
711,501 497,566 208,344 289'227,D ) 1ST < 5 59E! ules acl) tecelerste ee 
256,290 178,350 71,772 106,578 D Ce 3,520) Nays s cco 2,647 
eee 2,610,088 1,301,695 1,227,679 74016D 26 of 64,094 1,968 7,421 7,231 
aes okt 704,633 516,468 188,165 375305; De 211i Boot bites Raat Sao ok 
ee 368,751 213,871 136,019 77,852 D Sire se 15,450 1 7300 7s 1,681, 29: P 
nsylvania.... 2,859,002 1,295,948 1,453,540 157,597. R° . 2Rea3e 91,119 659 11,319 6,417 
de Island... 266,170 146,604 115,266 31,338 D 4elss 3,138 433 183 546 
th Carolina. . 104,407 102,347 1,978 100,469 D Sie. 82) Os auc eas oe 
ith Dakota... 288,438 183,515 99,212 84,303 D Ae a 1 Sih ins <2 463 3,697 
i SSee...... 390,638 259,817 126,806 133,011 D- 11 1, 7860 oprah 1,995 234 
- .Specvdee 863,426 760,348 97,959 662,389 D 23 4,450 cio dig matey 669 
SS 206,579 116,750 84,795 31,955 D aves: 4,087 Ayre Earaatd 947 
eas ciAriks 136,980 56,266 78,984 227ISR 3. 3 1,533 Mea Bnnbe 197 
ee 297,942 203,979 89,637 Th3420D © TISee Ss: 2,382 lags oi 1,843 101 
aes 614,814 353,260 208,645 144,615 D Seri 17,080 1,009 1,540 33,280 
743,774 405,124 330,731 74,393 D Shes 5 13S age coe 2,342 444 
ADD 1,114,815 707,410 347,741 359,669 D 12 .. 53,379 494 2,672 3,119 
96,962 54,370 39,583 14,787 D x Yves VAR SYA hte ee EB en RE 180 


39,816,522 22,821,857 15,761,841 7,060,016 D 472 59 884,781 33,276 81,869 232,898 


Industrialist party in Pennsylvania. : eshte eae 
wn. of other votes: Communist 102,991; Liberty 53,425; Farmer-Labor 7,309; National 1,645; Indus- 
ee Jobless 725; Independent 533; Jacksonian 104; void or scattering 65,396. 
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Election of 1936 og 

‘ Candidates for President and Vice President: Sy 
Democratic, Franklin D, Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. = 
Republican, Alfred M, Landon, Kansas; Frank Knox, Illinois. 
Socialist, Norman Thomas, New York; George Nelson, Wisconsin. : 
Prohibition, D. Leigh Colvin, New York; Claude A. Watson, California. 5 
Communist, Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 
Union, William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas C. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor, John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. 


Electoral 
State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Prohib. Comm. Gther 
Alabama.......... 275,744 238,196 35,358 202,838D 11 .. 242 «o719.—it«TB 5 
Arizona........... 124,163 86,722 33,433 -53,289D 3. oe ee 
Arkansas.......... 179.423 146,765 S2839- 11,7288 9 .. «Gt eee ee 
California.......... 2,638,882 1,766,836 836,431 930,405D 22 .. 11,331 12,917 10,877 4 
488,676 295,021 ~ 181,267 113,754D 6 22 © 1,593 > Jey. 497 10,2! 
690,783 382,189 278,685 +(103508D 8 .. 5683 ..... 1,193 23.0. 
127,603 69,702 54,014 15,688 D3 172 513,61 
327,365 249,117 7828-1700 D7 ts 2 ee 
293,178 255,364 36,942 218,422 D 12 ol l 
199,623 125,683 a2 0aTe 4. (Ae eee 7,6 
3,956,522  2,282:999 1,570,393 712,606 D 29 7,530 3,439 «©8011. 
1,650,897 934.974 691,570 243.404 D 14 3,855 yee 1,090 19,4 
1,142,733 621,756 += 487,977 133.779 D 11 1373 1,18 506 29,9 
865,013 464,520 «397,727 +««66,793 D9 2.766 Go! 204 Bee ee 
926,206 541.944 —-369,702:172.242 D 11 632 929204 s«d12,7 
329,778 292,894 96,791. Z5620S°De 10 J. tas eee ee 
304,240 - 126,333 168,823 42490R .. 5 a ee 
Maryland.......... 624,896 389,612 «231,435 «158.177 D8 1629 5a ee 915 «13 
Massachusetts. .... 1,840,357 942,716 + «768,613 174.103 D 17 5,111 1,032 2,930 119.9 
Michigan.......... 1,805,093 1,016,794 699,733 317,061 D 19 8,208 —'S79t 3,384 76,3 
Minnesota......... 1,129,975 698.811 350,461 348.350 D 11 2812 :et eas 2574 75,2 
Mississippi... 162,090 ‘157,318 4,443 152.875 D 9 329 40 pad eae 
Missouri.......... 1,828,635 1,111,043 697,891 413,152 15 .. 3,454 908 417° «148 
Montana............ 230,512 159,690 63,598 96,092D 4 .. 1,066 224 385 55 
Nebraska.......... oog,0s2. | 347,458" «247.74. 100,323 DI 7. eee , 1 
Nevada............ 43,848 31,925 11923; 20,002 D3 Su Sls. c ee a 
New Hampshire...) 218,114 108,460 «(108.642 's«3.798D 4 wd 193 4.8 
New Jersey........ 1,820,437 1,083,850 «720,322 363,528D 16 .. 3931 926 1,639 97 
New Mexico....... 168.920 105,838 61,710 44128 D 3 343 62 43 9 
New York......... 5,596,398  3,293.222t 2,180,670 837,628 D 47 86,897... 35,609 
North Carolina... *"g39.462 616,141. 223/283 392.858 D 13 ri pte ll 
North Dakota. ..... 273,716 ——-163,148 72,751 90,397 D 4 552 197 =. 360-367 
«ae 3,012,425 1,747,122 1,127,709 619,413 D 26 117 gee 5,251 132,2 
Oklahoma......... 749,740 501,069 = '245,122-255'47 D 11 2221 5 aes) ae 
Oregon............ 414,021 266,733» «122.706 «144,027 D5 2143 4 104 223 
Pennsylvania. ..... 4,138,105 2,353,788 1,690,300 663,488 D 36 14,375 6,691 4,060 «68.8 
Rhode Island....... O11,149\ = 165,233 125,012 40,272 D 4. All 204 
South Carolina... 115,437 (113,791 1,646" 112445'D.\8- So ee ee 
South Dakota...... 296,082 160,137 425,977 46ND 4 Ce ee 10,: 
Tennessee......... 475,531 327,083 «= ««146,516180567D 11... 685 632,—'—“‘i 
fexsee echo... 843,482 734,485 «103,874 630,611 23 .. 1,075 514 253 33 
Behera... 216,677 ‘150,246 64,555 85,691D 4 .. 432 43 230. a 
Vermont......00... 143,680 ).62,124\- “91028. 18.6005R. <0 SgGem 5 ERS 405 
Virginia........... 334,590 234.980 98,336 136644D il .. 313594 98 
Washington........ 692,338 459,579 «206,892 252,687D 8 .. 3,496 1,041 1.907 19. 
West Virginia... 830,073 502,582 325.486 17709%D 38 .. 932 1173 : 
Wisconsin......... 1,258,712 802,984 380,828 422,156. D 12 .. 10,626 1071 2197 er 
Wyoming.......... 103,382 62,624 38,739 2388 D 3 .. 200° 3975 Sha 
Patali itey 45,647,117 27,751,597 16,679,583 10,797,090 D523 8 187,720 37,661 80,159 910; 


*Breakdown of other votes: Union (including Royal Oak Independent, and Third) 882,479: 
dincluding Labor, Industrial, and Independent Labor) 12,802: Uni j { ares Fa 
pendent Republican 3,222; Christian 1598; scattering 38, mammbhiee rn ga merabiae 


+Commonwealth votes. 
jIncludes 274,924 American Labor votes. 


Election of 1940 
Candidates for President and Vice President: 
_Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Henry A. Wallace, Iowa. 
_ Republican—Wendell L. Willkie, New York; Charles L. McNary, Oregon. 
_Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Maynard GC. Krueger, Illinois. 
Prohibition—Roger W. Babson, Massachusetts; Edgar V. Moorman, Illinois. 
_ Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Aaron M. Orange, New York. ' ) 


Electoral 


Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Prohib. Comm. Others* 

250,726 42,184 208542D 11 A. 100 700 509!) Seree : 
95,267 54,030 41,237 D 3 Sede ana 742. ecient 
158,622 42,122 116,500D 9 EN 301 193.0 * 532 Sap 

1,877,618 1,351,419 526,199D 22 rs ee RS 9.400 13,586 16,768 ce; 

265,554 279,576 Zee. 6 1,899 1,597 378 4 eee ; 

417,621 361,819 55,802 D 8 scl. sah eae ee 1,091 971 a 
74,599 61,440 13,159 D 3 ae, 115 220" "7.0 ah 
359,334 126,158  233,176D Foe eatie ee Reine tae eee 

265,194 23,934 241,260D 12 TRS. sc O83 fore 22,442 i 

127,842 106,553 21,289 D 4 a $972 5n ee 276 See 
2,149,934 2,047,240 102,694D 29 4 10,914 9190'S Geen 657 
874,063 899,466 25,403 RK. 14 2,075 6/437 5 ore 706 
578,800 632,370 5S SH Ree. Tin - 5. 8e 2,284 1,524 452 
364,725 489,169 124444R .. 3 2,347 4,056) 2.2408 ae 
557,222 410,384 146,838D 11 2 1,014 1 443% 55.5 eee 
319,751 52,446 267,305D 10 DARE! a sonst Ome ce Ste See 108 
156,478 163,951 2,870 Ree xc PS BLE Fe es 411 anes 
384,546 269,534 115,012D 8 ae 40939 Set. eee 1,274 657 
1,076,522 939,700 136,822D 17 oe 4,091 1,370 3,806 1,504 
1,032,991 1,039,917 6,926R .. 19 7,593 1,795 2,834 799 
644,196 596,274 47,922D Il ‘A 5,450: Sei aes 2,711 2,553 
168,267 2,814 165,453D 9 ie 193°; 2. See 4,550 
958,476 871,009 87,467D 15 s 2,226 1 S09 eter e ee, 209 
Beet ciny.> 247,873 145,698 99,579 46,119 D 4 ae 1,443 664 489 Sie eee 
Wiressce cs 615,878 263,677 352,201 88,524R .. 7 Jenes o# «ee seas dost 
a 53,174 31,945 21,229 10,716 D 3 an ey 2? Bae ic 5 cast idole 
235,419 125,292 110,127 15,165 D 4 Se ets aT ee yee 
sisies 1,974,920 1,016,442 945,478 70,964D 16 Pr 2,837 872 8,836 455 
Bere. 183,014 103,699 79,315 24,384 D 3 i < sates oacte B ean > afer 
Werork....... 6,301,596 3,251,918f 3,027,478  224,440D 47 ba 18,950 3,250 Sty swe: eee 
tth Carolina. . 822,648 609,015 213,633 395,382D 13 dio) © sae Bod - Diapason 
fth Dakota....} 280,775 124,036 154,590 30,554, RK. 4 1,279 325) gree 545 
Oe 3,319,912 1,733,139 1,586,773 146,366D 26 err Pra, Rhee ts 
homa....... 826,212 474,313 348,872 125,441D 11 ere ees tehd 3.027 one eee 
Beira. s\--s 481,240 258,415 219,555 38,860 D 5 e 398 154 191 2,527 
.| 4,078,714 2,171,035 1,889,848  281,187D 36 ss 10; 9675 Bok ase 4,519 2,345 
[ 321,148 182,182 138,653 43,529 D 4 Soe” — Chane 74 VE lee Dy; 
ith Carolina. . 99,830 95,470 1,727 93,743 D 8 ela, wesing ta) om Vanna tae eee 2,633 
ith Dakota... . 308,427 131,362 177,065 45,703R .. e.g ak FOR, ae Eg eee 
messee...... 522,823 351,601 169,153 182,448D 11 ws 463 1,606 2°72). 52s eae 


_ oooSaeee 1,041,168 840,151 199,152 640,999D 23 Ec 728 925 212 aigeseels 
oh eRSSees 247,819 154,277 93,151 61,126D 4 Ae 200 Sa cise 191 See 
Blt. ss. 143,062 64,269 78,371 14,102R_.. SOR key ect de 411 11 
Baresi <3 346,607 235,961 109,363 126,598D 11 ES 282 882 71 48 
eae 793,833 462,145 322,123 140,022D 8 Se 4,586 1,686 2,626 667 


868,076 495,662 372,414 123,248D 8 PEMA ee ee ae | Oke 
1,405,540 704,821 679,206 25,615D 12 te 15,071 2,148 2,394 1,900 


112,240 59,287 52,633 6654D 3 ‘i 148 Li Zeer 2 sabe 
49,820,312 27,244,160 22,305,198 4,938,962D 449 82 100,264 58,604 48,579 63,507 


Independent Democrat 22,428; Progressive 16,506; Socialist Labor 10,164; 
ustrial 2,553; Jeffersonian Democrat 2,496; Industrial Government 1,518; 
d Knutson 545; Republican (Tolbert Faction) 137; scattering 1,953. 


Breakdown of other votes: 
° dent Republican 4,550; Ind 
or Party of Maryland 657; Alfre: 
Includes 798 Wnion votes. 

Includes 417,418 American Labor votes. 


“by 


7 


Candidhtes for President and Vice President: 


' Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry S. Truman, Missouri. 
Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 
Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio. 


A ot 


> | 


hain 


et. 
> 


% 


* 


Electoral ‘a 

Total Dem.» Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Prohib. Soc. Lab. Othe 

244,743 198,918 44,540 154,378 D ll = _ 190 1,095 —_ ; = 

OO yeyabe 137,634 80,926 56,287 24,639 D 4 — — 421 — + 

_ Arkansas...... 212,956 148,965 63,551 85,414 D 9 — 440 — — - 

mee ‘California... .. 3,520,875 1,988,564 1,512,965 475,599 D oa — 3,923 14,770 327 , 

Colorado....... 505,039 234,331 268,731 34,400R — 6 1,977 — — - 

Connecticut....} 831,990 435,146 390,527 44,619 D 8 — 5,097 — 1,220 - 

_ Delaware...... 125,361 68,166 56,747 11,419 D 3 = 154 294 —_— - 

Bete: . * 482,592 339,377 143,215 196,162 D 8 — — — —_ = 

 Georgia........ 328,109 268,187 56,507 211,680D 12 — 6 36 —_ 3 

a nS sPeSene 208,321 107,399 100,137 7,262 D 4 — 282 503 — - 

: Illinois. 22.2... 4,036,061 2,079,479 1,939,314 140,165 D 2=— 180 7All 9,677 : 

aS Indiana........ 1,672,091 781,403 875,891 94,488 R _ 13 2,223 12,574 — - 

am HOWDY o6.cs os 1,052,599 499,876 547,267 47,391R — 10 1,511 3,752 193 - 

fue Kansas. ..:.... 733,776 287,458 442,096 154,638 R — 8 1,613 2,609 a - 

BY Kentucky...... 867,921 472,589 392,448 80,141 D ll _ 535 2,023 326 - 
-_ Louisiana...... 349,383 281,564 67,750 213,814 D 10 — — — ee 

Maine......... 296,400 140,631 155,434 14,3803R — 5 — 335 - 

Maryland...... 608,439 315,490 292,949 22,541 D 8 — — — — - 

_ Massachusetts..| 1,960,665 1,035,296 921,350 113,946 D 6 — — 973 2,780 : 

Michigan. ..... 2,205,223 1,106,899 1,084,423 22,476 D 9 — 4,598 6,503 1,264 1 

Minnesota. .... 1,125,529 589,864 527,416 62,448 D ll =— 5,073 — 3,176 - 

aa Mississippi... . 180,080 158,515 3,742 154,773 D 9 — — oe —_- 17 

4 Missouri....... 1,571,677 807,356 761,175 46,181 D 6b — 1,751 1,175 220 - 

ais Montana....... 207,355 112,556 93,163 19,393 D 4 _ 1,296 340 — . 

, Nebraska. ..... §63,126 233,246 329,880 96,634R — 6 — — — - 

Nevada........ 54,234 29,623 24,611 5,012 D 3 — — a —— - 

\ NewHampshire.| 229,625 119,663 109,916 9,747 D 4 — 46 a — . 
New Jersey... .| 1,963,761 987,874 961,335 26,539 D 16 — 3,358 4,255 6,939 

New Mexico....}- 152,225 81,389 70,688 10,701 D 4 = —_— 148 — . 

New York...... 6,316,790  3,304,238{ 2,987,647 316,591 D 47 — 10,553 — 14,352 : 
NorthCarolina..| 790,554 527,399 263,155 264,244 D 14 —_ a — — 
North Dakota...) 220,171 100,144 118,535 18391R — 4 943 549 — 
O(a a ee ae 3,153,056 1,570,763 1,582,293 11,530 R — 23 — — — 
# Oklahoma..... 722,636 401,549 319,424 82,125 D 10 -- — 1,663 — 
; Oregon... .:... 480,147 248,635 225,365 23,270 D 6 — 3,785 2,362 — 
Pennsylvania...} 3,794,793 1,940,479 1,835,054 105,425 D 35 = 11,721 5,750 1,789 

Rhode Island...) 299,276 175,356 123,487 51,869 D 4 — — 433 —— : 

= SouthCarolina..| 103,375 90,601 4,547 86,054 D 8 —_ — 365 — 7 
a South Dakota...} 232,076 96,711 135,365 38,654 R — 4 = Ss —— 

Tennessee. .... 510,692 308,707 200,311 108,396 D 12 _— 792 882 == | 

TEXAS eres vias 1,150,326 821,605 191,425 630,180 D 2330 =— 593 1,013 — 13 
UG Sean 248,319 150,088 97,891 52,197 D 4 — 340 ——J ees 
Vermont....... 125,361 53,820 71,527 17,707R — 3 — — — 
Virginia........ 388,485 242,276 145,243 97,033 D 11 417 459 90 
Washington....| 856,328 486,774 361,689 125,085 D 8 —_ 3,824 2,396 1,645 
; West Virginia...) 715,596 392,777 322,819 69,958 D 8 _ — = oa 
Wisconsin...... 1,339,152 650,413 674,532 24,119 R — 12 13,205 — 1,002 
Wyoming...... 101,340 49,419 51,921 2,502 R — 3 — pal arse: 

litte) be aaa 47,976,263 25,602,504 22,006,285 3596219D 432 99 80,426 74,754 45,335 16 


*Industrial Government candidates in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 
yBreakdown of other votes: Texas Regulars 135,439; Re 


gular Democrat 9,964; Independent Republican 7 
Southern Democrat 17,799; Independent Democrat 3/373; Am 
/ Sate erica First 1,781; Republican (Tolbert Fac’ 


FIncludes 496,405 American Labor and 329,235 Liberal votes. 


Mississippi. » 


105,653 
197,219 
3,906,070 
477,182 
873,824 
137,840 
538,944 
388,855 
209,020 
3,937,588 
1,624,952 
1,023,212 
752,919 
817,472 
356,624 
262,617 
591,638 
2,100,137 
2,034,460 
1,133,831 
124,215 
1,537,327 
211,721 
478,439 
61,134 
231,264 
1,907,497 
183,365 
6,128,945 
715,110 
166,925 
I i. fos 0 eso d= 2,939,875 
Klahoma............. 721,599 
Le 512,827 
ennsylvania.......... 3,706,949 
hode Island.......... 326,098 
outh Carolina......... 129,905 
outh Dakota.......... 222,509 
MMMESSEQ SE, so 0 clare 520,096 
SM oles cic csee o afe 1,157,754 
ads 275,837 
oY Sag 122,897 
2 ae 417,844 
ashington............ 821,758 
est Virginia.......... 735,769 
MPonsin. 5. ,......... 1,254,505 
MOTHS. os... eee ee eee 96,153 


47,338,337 


59,101 
121,351 
1,876,934 
245,788 
422,228 
67,921 
262,419 
235,407 
105,395 


_ 1,987,754 


806,001 
523,502 
337,804 
464 868 
113,736 
111,153 
285,834 
1,160,198 
972,616 
640,887 
11,208 
895,402 
113,398 
219,776 
30,568 
107,995 
894,791 
102,539 
2,782,555 
427,584 
72,819 
1,461,476 
452,782 
240,083 
1,751,186 
188,619 
31,245 
105,226 
254,964 
768,160 
149,046 
45,594 
200,868 
443,666 
424,633 
644,452 
49,947 


23,671,479 


y ie eth - = 
Election o 
(Latest unofficial returns from the Associated Press as the Almanac went to press) 
—- Candidates for President and Vice President 

mocratic—Harry S. Truman, Missouri; Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky. 


publican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; Earl Warren, California. 
tes’-Rights Democratic—J. Strom Thurmond, South Carolina; 


Rep, 


26,713 
45,075 
40,236 
1,844,422 
226,456 
438,226 
69,633 
130,837 
69,992 
99,502 
1,949,834 
817,385 
488,933 
411,430 
341,540 
63,647 
149,577 


293,929 ° 


901,013 
1,022,007 
457,021 
3,661 
638,556 
91,741 
258,663 
29,102 
121,299 
973,629 
80,044 
2,837,848 
220,693 
89,121 
1,443,025 
268,817 
257,932 
1,901,160 
134,892 
5,337 
114,972 
191,396 
281,673 
124,349 
76,066 
172,649 
351,089 
308,473 
584,854 
45,656 


21,544,105 


f 1948 


S-R Dem,? 


132,073 


1,006,363 


essive—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho. 
ist—Norman Thomas, New York; Tucker P. Smith, Michigan. 
hibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Dale Learn, Pennsylvania. 
cialist Labor—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Stephen Emery, New York. 


Plurality D 


105,360 S ae 
14,026 D 4 
81,115 D 9 
32,512 D 25 
19,332 D 6 
15,998 R ae 

1,712 R Be 
81,582 D 8 
153,677 D = 12 

5,893 D 4 
37,920 D 28 
11,384 R ae 
34,569 D 10 
73,626 R + 

123;328)D' Alt 
63,091 S ap 
38,424 R ; 

8,095 R Ri: 

259,185 D 16 
49,391 R ys 
183,866 Dl 
97,925 S Se 

256,846 D = 15 
21,657 D 4 
38,887 R 

1,466 D 3 
13,304 R ae 
78,838 R Ae 
22,495 D 4 
55,293 R oe 

206,891 D 14 
16,302 R as 
18,451 D = 25 
183,965 D 10 
17,849 R ” 
149,974 R a0 
53,727 D 4 
61,898 S - 

9,746 R a 
63,568 D 12 

486,487 D = 23 
24,697 D 4 
30,472 R 50 
23219 Deel 
92,577 D 8 

116,160 D 8 
69'503 2D ete 
4,291 D 3 


2,127,374 D 304 


Electorals 


Fielding L. Wright, 


R s Prog.t 


9 213 


189 38 1,116,390 


: 


1Truman was not on the ballot in Alabama. 
Tida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
h Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


ember 2. It is possible that some of Thurmon 
their yotes. ‘Wallace was not on the ballot in Illinois, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 


2Thurmond was on the ballot only in Alabama, Arkansas, 


North Carolina, North Dakota, 
8This is the electoral vote indicated by the election of 
d’s vote will be given to Truman when the electoral college 


| 


Electoral Vote Sy 
for President, 1888-1924 x 


Harrison, Rep. 
Cleveland, Dem, 
Weaver, Peo. 
McKinley, Rep. 
McKinley, Rep. 
Wilson, Dem. 
dated 


Taft, Rep. 


am | | 


_____ Massachusetts.}| 14....].... eae toe 2 sue oor ae anos raph “1g 
Michigan... ara eee ets aoe ee Ue Fol bie oy 
ay Minnesota.....) 7....).... een So38 Re ae array Wem ee et Ee pea oot 

>) honor Fars Pa eet [Qs Aare ee Pee pa fee) DORs a Le BEE 

Be PRESCOUUL Src isl| eas PALOL LT. sin .aiais fare a sete ee Soe; eae? 


New Hampshire] 4....].... sp 
Neawierseyicc.}. ow 9} 10.0035. 
New Mexico 


MERC rae Meret Mi seBcaclh oA ak vie vsyei)adw aur ov [eee tn IE 
ey ee oy ae a | i ae Sled Dae 
Pennsylvania. .| 30....].... 

Rhodelsland..| 4....}.... sae oo 
OUENGATCING I. 2... OG. nscasecfn.-s 
South Dakota..]........J.... 


i MPT ets edie i ag 4 en Pee Pe 
ASHUNOTO ay [amen Ci Acy aad, 
f 


West Virginia. .}.... 
Wisconsin..... es aie 
MORNIN Son: Wie cr tabi sea Seih eae oa 


NOTE: For electoral votes by state in elections later than 1924, see Pages 134-39. 


. CONGRESS 
Representatives Under Each Apportionment 
; Source: The Congressional Directory. : Sa 


e—The apportionment based on the Sixteenth Census (1940) distributes the 435 seats in the Hol 

the States according to the method of equal proportions. By this method the percent ites: 
the average number of Representatives per million people in any 2 States is made as small as 
Also, the percent difference between the average districts, i, e., the average number of persons per 
ntative, in any 2 States is made as small as possible. By equalizing the representation of all pairs 
i one the method gives as nearly equal representation as possible to all States in proportion to their 


= = = = = > = = = = = ' = 1 1 : 
seis (2 12 +2 12-1212 12 12 |2 [e123 eile g 
68 ascba isha. Lele del alas Leelee eae Sues 
sf < o @ 8 8 © § o 5 § O2|oa S| 02 = 
SE] oe|0s|0e|]0g|/0o}/Og|Oe|os]0e Ooo Se Loe a =| 2 
83|52| 8|_s| 8| 8| 3|.8] 8| 8] 8\s5| .8187|4.| 4. 
reba Siege bor | att ot lia sa act |g aa 2) ga 3 = Po ea 
a ae S H - ree S g + » = oa] 4 $3 $3 3 
a a 8 ) 3 4 * > 4 a 8 = o ka} 3a he 
= x to = 2 4 
6*|z 18 je |& |e Ja [8 la lz le |e |& le le ja 


eee eee ee ee ee eo bee (eeesneen! Gneneee (Gann 


8 9 9] 10 9 9 
Bete ue bok AE ts) oh. oe 1|. 1.225 
5{ 6+ 7 | 71a y 
6 7 $21 20 23 ; 
ce noseno Bac pees GEASS BGs BB Ss SSRs ears amid bis 1 Zz 3 4 4 4 
eee alee ea gt ok os 6 
2 ee ri Betis fs ees acelin 74) 1 
on ER RRA er os be i Pa eee 2 pe le alle 6 
eS rcies's.0.¥e 10} ll 1l 12} 10 10 
ee EE) 2 = ol eS SR Se pees bootie Banos Bose Rees Pare 1 1 1 2 2 2 
SES RS Poe ere coer 205i, 22 4 Zon ec ieleed 26 
__ oO Rees EAP ig Baas 13) 13 ae 1346 Toe 11 
_.. 2 etes8 Reorel eee estes) Bess Bankes Gsaes 11 11 11 11 9 8 
1 7 8 8 8 7 6 
Lee Rae 9 11 1l 11 ll 9 9 
Sea ee ies BR ee 5) 6 6 7 8 8 8 
_ Ce RA] Bee ees eee 5 4 4 4 4 3 rz 
5 See 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Recscees 10 13 | 14} 16) |eas 14 
oo eae Nes eee Binon Gocoo omar 6 12, bxd 2a Lanes 7 
_ TRS RES RAR Seer eos Goes pons sens 2 7 9] 10 9 9 
no cueecSeG08 Gaede Sas) Renee 5 7 8 8 7 7 
SAS AOOESbEG iebed) apeca Gobet ooo 9 15} 16] 16] 13 a) 
A Ree 1 1 2 2 2 
2 ES 2 78 Seen esos Cae. e ence ceed jedosd son jsnoce 1 6 6 6 5 4 
oo DE baa beeen Pep (andes lace onc (om eae 1 1 1 1 1 1 
3 2 2 2 2 2 
Laeeooned 5 SAS ON eke 14 14 
1 1 Ze 
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> 
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tet 9} 10] 10| | 12 
SE IE AEG SPER ORE ies ein een aoe Pee ore tio) AePe dees 
ee Re Nae a| 21) 22| 24] 23 
CT eS ae el Sale & Dope We ce a Choa (ois doy ee wel be et a) gl -9 tae 

a AE A ice Par ete ee sme 

pnnsylvania........-. 30| 32| 36| 34] 33 
ode Island.........- 2) Olena 2 
puth Carolina......... 8 7 7 7 6 6 
> ae 9} «21h. Biles 2 eee 

ete ce |e 10| 10} 10} 9] 10 

SCE On ied eee ee Em Beer ene 13} 16| 18| 21| 21 
eR TTS Sa ie | esi Weare Fame (te ee eres Berra BA 1| 31222 pane 
aes Nee rea caer eas ea 

ee 10] 10] 10] 9] 9 
relay SRSA eee Rees Pear ol looney [esos eectcy (area bail ea ela aac 2 3 5 6 6 
(Sie es lg a US | oak Feo i ee) eel bed jeocod laden tanner 3 f= Star 6. | tae 6 
CEs Carat eal esse (pelle Pe ; ae ag a 
ponsin,...... of Wy aE Ae 


5. yaoi’) eee Beate Bede Beppe Boapn iaedcd Ioccie Boe iii Keseias 
65 | 106 | 142 | 186 | 213 | 242 | 232 | 237 | 243 293 | 332 | 357 | 391 | 435 | 435 | 435 


oy . The Senate (Necessary to majority—49) : 


——_———— HA ER. te 


“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARTY STRENGTH IN CONGRESS 


6th 77th 78th 79th 80th 

joss toss Tosr 1939 taat_— tga tsa 1947 
“ Democratic .......... 59 69 15 69 66 57 57 45 ‘ 
_ Republican .......... 36 25 17 23 28 38 38 i 


‘Farmer-Labor ....... 1 1 2 2 0 0 0 0 = 


Progressive .......... ail 1 1 1 1 1 0 
Independent ........ 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 
The House (Necessary to majority—218) 
WOMOCTATIC © os... .\...- 322 333 262 268 222 243 188 2 
Heepublican = .2.2...:- 103 89 170 162 209 190 246 1 
Farmer-Labor ....... 3 5 1 1 1 0 0 
mropressive: i..:2.---. 7 8 2 3 2 1 0 
madependent <....... 0 0 0 1 i) 1) 19) \ 
American Labor ..... 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 


ee i aaa ee See ee Se ee 
NOTE: The year shown with each Congress is the one in which the first session was held. The party bre: 
down is according to the election held the preceding November. 


THE EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


THE SENATE 


Democrats are in italic type; Republicans in roman. Expiration dates of terms ¢ 
indicated in parentheses. An asterisk (*) indicates that the senator was returned 
Office in the election of Nov. 2, 1948. 


ALABAMA 


Lister Hill (1951) 
*John J. Sparkman (1955) 


ARIZONA 


Carl Hayden (1951) 
Ernest W. McFarland 
(1953) 


ARKANSAS 


J. William Fulbright 
(1951) 
*John L. McClellan (1955) 


CALIFORNIA 


Sheridan Downey (1951) 
William F. Knowland 
(1953) 


COLORADO 


Eugene D. Millikin (1951) 
*Edwin C. Johnson (1955) 


CONNECTICUT 


Brien McMahon (1951) 
Raymond E. Baldwin 
(1953) 


DELAWARE 


John J. Williams (1953) 
J. Allen Frear, Jr. (1955) 


FLORIDA 


Claude Pepper (1951) 
Spessard L. Holland 
(1953) 


GEORGIA 


Walter F. George (1951) 
*Richard B. Russell (1955) 


IDAHO 


Glen H. Taylor (1951) 
Bert H. Miller (1955) 


ILLINOIS 


Scott W. Lucas (1951) 
Paul H. Douglas (1955) 


INDIANA 


Homer E. Capehart (1951) 
William E. Jenner (1953) 


IOWA 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(1951) 
Guy M. Gillette (1955) 


KANSAS 


Clyde M. Reed (1951) 
Andrew F. Schoeppel 
(1955) 


KENTUCKY 


Alben W. Barkley (1951) 
Virgil Chapman (1955) 


LOUISIANA 


Russell B. Long (1951)? 
*Allen J. Ellender (1955) 


MAINE 


Owen Brewster (1953) 
Margaret Chase Smith 
(1955) 8 


MARYLAND 


Millard E. Tydings (195: 
Herbert R. O’Conor (195 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
(1953) 
*Leverett Saltonstall 
(1955) 


MICHIGAN 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(1953) 
*Homer Ferguson (1955) 


MINNESOTA 
Edward J. Thye (1953) 
Hubert H. Humphrey 

(1955) 


; O. Eastland (1955) 
_ - MISSOURI 


rest C. Donnell (1951) 
mes P. Ken (1953) 


. MONTANA 


les N. Ecton (1953) 
: Ja? es E. Murray (1955) 


NEBRASKA 


igh Butler (1953) 
Kenneth S. Wherry (1955) 


NEVADA 


trick McCarran (1951) 
porge W. Malone (1953) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


arles W. Tobey (1951) 
3} styles Bridges (1955) 


NEW JERSEY 


Alexander Smith (1953) 
Obert C. Hendrickson 
(1955) 


NEW MEXICO 


Jennis Chavez (1953) 
linton P. Anderson (1955) 


NEW YORK 


Robert F. Wagner (1951) 
ng M. Ives (1953) 


| Clyde R. ‘Hoey (1981) 


fill vacancy caused by death of John H. Overton. 
. 4, 1947, to fill vacancy caused by death of Theodore G. Bilbo. 


J. Melville Broughton 
(1955) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Milton R. Young (1951) 
William Langer (1953) 


OHIO 


Robert A. Taft (1951) 
John W. Bricker (1953) 


OKLAHOMA 


Elmer Thomas (1951) 
Robert S. Kerr (1955) 


OREGON 


Wayne L. Morse (1951) 
*Guy Cordon (1955) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Francis J. Myers (1951) 
Edward Martin (1953) 


RHODE ISLAND 


J. Howard McGrath (1953) 
*Theodore F, Green (1955) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Olin D. Johnston (1951) 
*Burnet R. Maybank 
(1955) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Chan Gurney (1951) 
Karl E. Mundt (1955) 


Arthur V. Watkins (1953) _ a 


Kenneth McKellar (1953) 
Estes Kefauver (1955) i. 


TEXAS 


Tom Connally (1958) — ‘oe 
Lyndon B. Johnson (1955) — 


wi 
UTAH * ae 


Elbert D. Thomas (1951), 


a 
VERMONT P 


4 
George D. Aiken (1951) 
Ralph E. Flanders (1953) _ 


om 


% 


VIRGINIA 


Harry Flood Byrd (1958) 
*A. Willis Robertson (1955) 


WASHINGTON 


Warren G. Magnuson 
(1951) 
Harry P. Cain (1953) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Harley M. Kilgore (1953) 
Matthew M. Neely (1955) 


WISCONSIN 


Alexander Wiley (1951) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (1953) 


WYOMING 


Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(1953) 
Lester C, Hunt (1955) 


successor will be appointed when Barkley becomes Vice President on Jan. 20, 1949. 2Elected Nov. 2, 1948, 
8Elected in state election of Sept. 13, 1948. 4Elected 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrats are in italic type; Republicans in roman; American Labor in SMALL Caps. 


The numerals indicate the Congressional Districts of the states, and the designation 
At-IL. means At-Large. An asterisk (*) indicates that the a ees was returned to 
mee in the election of Nov. 2, 1948. 


ALABAMA 


| 

1, *Frank W. Boykin 

2. *George M. Grant 

8. *George W. Andrews 
4. *Sam Hobbs 

5. *Albert Rains 

6. Edward deGraffenreid 
7. Carl Elliott 

8. *Robert E. Jones, Jr. 
*Laurie C. Battle 


ARIZONA?+ 


. *John R. Murdock 
. Harold A. Patten 


ARKANSAS 


. *E. C. Gathings 

. *Wilbur D. Mills 

. *James W. Trimble 
. Boyd Tackett 

. *Brooks Hays 

*W. F. Norrell 

. *Oren Harris 


AAA WNH 


CALIFORNIA 


. Hubert R. Scudder 
. *Clair Engle 
3. *Leroy Johnson 


Nore 


4. *Franck R. Havenner 
5. *Richard J. Welch Q 
6. *George P. Miller ; 
7. *John J. Allen, Jr. 
8. *Jack Z. Anderson 
9. Cecil F. White 
10. Thomas H. Werdel 
11, *Ernest K. Bramblett 
12. *Richard M. Nixon 
13. *Norris Poulson 
14. *Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las 
15. *Gordon L. McDonough 
16. *Donald L. Jackson 


4. *Overton Brooks 
5. *Otto E. Passman 
6. *James H. Morrison — 
7 
8 


_ California—(cont.) 9. Sidney R. Yates 
*Cecil R. King 10. Richard W. Hoffman 


~ aa oe 11. Chester A. Chesney * 
ao 18. ues Sth ld 12. Edgar A. Jonas - *Henry D. Larcade, Ji 
Raich 13. *Ralph E. Church . *A, Leonard Allen — 
20. *Carl Hinshaw ? ‘ 
14. Chauncey W. Reed te 
21. *Harry R. Sheppard MAINE : 
22. *John Phillips 15. *Noah M. Mason NS 
"23. Clinton D. McKinnon | 16. *Leo E. Allen 1. *Robert Hale® 
5 ie ee = sare 2. Charles P. Nelson? 
eee oe 3. *Frank Fellows? 
COLORADO 19. *Robert B. Chiperfield x 
3 i o reg Ae Carroll aT on pon “ MARYLAND 
*WilHam S. Hill pe ee alg al 1. *Ed T. Mil 
2. ess 22. *Rolla C. McMillen . *Edward T. Miller 
8. John H. Marsalis 23. *Edward H. Jenison 2. William P. Bolton 
4. Wayne N. Aspinall 24. *Charles W. Vursell 3. *Edward A. Garmatz 
25. *Melvin Price 4. *George H. Fallon 
CONNECTICUT 26. *C. W. (Runt) Bishop 5. *Lansdale G. Sasscer 
“ows A. Ribicof 6. *J. Glenn Beall 
‘ 1. Abraham A. Ribico 
; a. Mrs. Chase G. Wood- | re i MASSACHUSETTS 
house é ay J. Madden 
3. John A. McGuire 2. *Charles A. Halleck 1. *John W. Heselton 
4. *John Davis Lodge 3. Thurman C. Crook a. Roster Fee 
5, *James T. Patterson 4, Edward H. Kruse, Jr. 5. SERA Js FR, 
_ At-L. *Antoni N. Sadlak 5. John R. Walsh 4. °darold. D. Dena 
6. Mrs. Cecil Harden “ in eee 
7. James E. Noland : ge J. Dates 
HOON teed 8. Winfield K. Denton 7. *Thomas J. Lane 
At-L. *J. Caleb Boggs 9. *Earl Wilson 8. *Angier L. Goodwin 
10. *Ralph Harvey 9. *Donald W. Nicholson 
F 11. Andrew Jacobs 10. *Christian A. Herter 
5 ERURIDA. 11. *John F. Kennedy 
1. *J. Hardin Peterson IOWA rh, Fels W. McCormack 
2. Charles E. Bennett : chard B. Wiggle: 
_ 8, *Robert L. F. Sikes lag shoots aching. worth 
4, “George A. Smathers o  BOMTY Gas ae 14. *Joseph W. Martin, J 
Fs 3. H. R. Gross 
: 5. A. S. (Syd) Herlong 4. *Karl M. LeCompte 
s x ’ E 
3 6. *Dwight L. Rogers 6. *Paul Cunningham MICHIGAN 
“a 6. *James I. Dolliver 1. *George G. Sadowski 
2 GEORGIA 7. *Ben F, Jensen 2. *Earl C. Michener 
* * 
PaNierinds If Preston, Jr. 8. *Charles B. Hoeven “i pee ge 82 
; 2. *E. E. Coz i =) Oa 
© 3. *Stephen Pace KANSAS patos, W. Ford, Jr. 
: 4. *A, Sidney Camp 1. *Albert M. Cole 7. \Jeaas Pre 
2 5, “James ©. Davis 2. *Errett P. Scrivener 8. *Fred “L. Crawford 
a 6. *Carl Vinson 8. *Herbert A. Meyer 9. *Albert si Ravel 
7. *Henderson Lanham 4. *Edward H. Rees 10. *Roy O Woodrant 
8. *W. M. (Don) Wheeler 5. *Clifford R. Hope Se epecers 
11. *Charles E. Potter 
9, *John S. Wood 6. *Wint Smith 12. *John B 
10. *Paul Brown - “John B. Bennett 


13. George D. O’Brien 


: KENTUCKY 14. Louis C. Rabaut 
; IDAHO . *Noble J. Gregory 15. *John D. Dingell 
: . *John A. Whitaker 16. *John Lesinski 
: Sep Pol . *Thruston B. Morton 17. *George A. Dondero 
Z . *Frank L. Chelf 
. *Brent Spence MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS2 Thomas R. Underwood 


Carl D. Perkins 
*Joe B. Bates 
. James S. Golden 


. *August H. Andresen 
. *Joseph P. O’Hara 
. Roy W. Wier 

. Eugene J. McCarthy 
- *Walter H. Judd 
Fred Marshall 

*“H. Carl Andersen 
. *John A. Blatnik 
*Harold C. Hagen 


. *William L. Dawson 
. Barratt O’Hara 

. Neil J. Linehan 
James V. Buckle 
“Martin. Gorskt © LOUISIANA 
*Thomas J. O’Brien . *F. Edward Hébert 
*Adolph J. Sabath . *Hale Boggs 

. *Thomas S. Gordon . Edwin E. Willis 


a 


SOANAnPoONr 
OOIATPRONE 


ober 


_ SIPPI 
1. *John E. Rankin 
. *Jamie L. Whitten 
. *Wm. M. Whittington 
4, *Thomas G. Abernethy 
5. *Arthur Winstead 
6. *William M. Colmer 
7. *John Bell Williams 


MISSOURI 


1. Clare Magee 

2. Morgan Moulder 

3. Phil J. Welch 

4. Leonard Irving 

5. Richard Bolling 

6. George H. Christopher 
7. *Dewey Short 

8. A. S. J. Carnahan 

9. *Clarence Cannon . 
10. Paul C. Jones 

11. John B. Sullivan 

12. Raymond W. Karst 
18. *Frank M. Karsten 


MONTANA 

1. *Mike Mansfield 

2. *Wesley A. D’Ewart 
NEBRASKA 


#1. *Carl T. Curtis 
2. Eugene D. O’Sullivan 
8. *Karl Stefan 
4, *A. L. Miller 
NEVADA 
At-L. Walter Baring 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


*Chester E. Merrow 
. *Norris Cotton 


NEW JERSEY 


. *Charles A. Wolverton 
*T. Millet Hand 
*James C. Auchincloss 
Charles R. Howell 
*Charles A. Eaton 

. *Clifford P. Case 

. *J. Parnell Thomas 

. *Gordon Canfield 

9. *Harry L. Towe 

10. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
ll. Hugh J. Addonizio 
12. *Robert W. Kean 

13. *Mary T. Norton 

14. *Edward J. Hart 


NEW MEXICO 


At-L. *A. M. Fernandez 
At-L. John E. Miles 


‘ NEW YORK 

1. *W. Kingsland Macy 
2, *Leonard W. Hall 
3. *Henry J. Latham 
4. L. Gary Clemente 
6. T. Vincent Quinn 


Nor 


G0 ID On Go 


6. James J. Delaney 

1. *John J. Delaney 

8. *Joseph L. Pfeifer 

9. *Eugene J. Keogh 

10. *Andrew L. Somers 
1l. *James J. Heffernan 
12. *John J. Rooney 

13. *Donald L. O’Toole 
14, *Abraham J. Multer 
15. *Emanuel Celler 

16. James J. Murphy 

17. *Frederic Coudert, Jr. 
18. *vVITO MARCANTONIO 
19. *Arthur G. Klein 

20. *Sol Bloom 

21. *Jacob K. Javits 

22. *Adam C. Powell, Jr. 
23. *Walter A. Lynch 

24. Isidore Dollinger 

25. *Charles A. Buckley 
26. Christopher C. McGrath 
27. *Ralph W. Gwinn 

28. *Ralph A. Gamble 
29. *Katharine St. George 
30. *Jay LeFevre 

31. *Bernard W. Kearney 
32. *William T. Byrne 

33. *Dean P. Taylor 

34. *Clarence E. Kilburn 
35. John C. Davies 

36. *R. Walter Riehlman 
37. *Edwin A. Hall 

38. *John Taber 

39. *W. Sterling Cole 

40. *Kenneth B. Keating 
41. *James W. Wadsworth 
42. William L. Pfeiffer 
43. Anthony F. Tauriello 
44, Chester C. Gorski 

45. *Daniel A. Reed 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. *Herbert C. Bonner 
. *John H. Kerr 

. *Graham A. Barden 
*Harold D. Cooley 
Thurmond Chatham 
*Carl T. Durham 

. F, Ertel Carlyle 
*Charles B. Deane 
*Robert L. Doughton 
10. *Hamilton C. Jones 
11. *Alfred L. Bulwinkle 
12. *Monroe M. Redden 


OM AMO ROE 


NORTH DAKOTA 


At-L. *William Lemke 
At-L. Usher L. Burdick 


OHIO 


. *Charles H. Elston 

. Earl T. Wagner 
Edward Breen 
*William M. McCulloch 
*Cliff Clevenger 

. James G. Polk 

7. *Clarence J. Brown 


DOR 


8. *Frederick C. Smith 
9. Thomas H. Burke 
10. *Thomas A. Jenkins 
11. *Walter E, Brehm 
12, *John M. Vorys 

13. *Alvin F. Weichel 
14. *Walter B. Huber 
15. Robert T. Secrest 
16. John McSweeney 

17. *J. Harry McGregor 
18. Wayne L. Hays 

19. *Michael J. Kirwan 
20. *Michael A. Feighan 
21. *Robert Crosser 

22. *Frances P. Bolton 
At-L. Stephen M. Young 


OKLAHOMA 


1. Dizie Gilmer 

2. *William G. Stigler 

3. *Carl Albert 

4. Tom Steed 

5. *A. S. Mike Monroney 
6. *Toby Morris 

7. Victor Wickersham 

8. George H. Wilson 


OREGON 


*Walter Norblad 

*Lowell Stockman 
*Homer D. Angell 
*Harris Ellsworth 


Loe 


PENNSYLVANIA 


William A. Barrett 

William T. Granahan 

*Hardie Scott 

Earl Shudoff 

William J. Green, Jr. 

*Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 

Benjamin F. James 

*F. H. Lichtenwalter 

*Paul B. Dague 

10. Harry P. O’Neiil 

11. Danial J. Flood 

12. *Ivor D. Fenton 

13. George M. Rhodes 

14. *Wilson D. Gillette 

15. *Robert F. Rich 

16. *Samuel K. McConnell, 
Jr. 

17. *Richard M. Simpson 

18. *John C. Kunkel 

19. *Leon H. Gavin 

20. *Francis E. Walter 

21. James F. Lind 

22. *James E. Van Zandt 

23. Anthony Cavalcante 

24. *Thomas E. Morgan 

25. *Louis E. Graham 

26. Robert L. Coffey, Jr. 

27. *Augustine B. Kelley 

28. *Carroll D. Kearns 

29. Harry J. Davenport 

30. *Robert J. Corbett 

31. *James G. Fulton 

32. *Herman P. Eberharter 

33. *Frank Buchanan 


Ceo pey 


¥ - La 
© £h.veE% i 


oS ae A « 
RHODE ISLAND 
*Aime J. Forand 

“John E. Fogarty 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1. *L. Mendel Rivers 
Hugo S. Sims, Jr. 

. James B. Hare 

. *Joseph R. Bryson 
*James P. Richards 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Harold O. Lovre 
*Francis Case 


TENNESSEE 
. *Dayton E. Phillips 


. James B. Frazier 
*Albert Gore 
*Joe L. Evins 
*J. Percy Priest 
Pat Sutton 
*Tom Murray 
*Jere Cooper 

. *Clifford Davis 


H . ’ 
SOMAATARWNE 


a TEXAS 
1. *Wright Patman 
2. *J. M. Combs 
“ 8. *Lindley Beckworth 
Rg 4. *Sam Rayburn 
6, *J. Frank Wilson 
6. *Olin E. Teague 
7. *Tom Pickett 


*John E. Jennings, Jr. 


i * Albert Thomas 
. *Clark W. Thompson — 

i. Homer Thornberry 

11. *W. R. Poage 

12. *Wingate H. Lucas 

13. *Ed Gossett 

14, *John E. Lyle, Jr. 

15. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 

16. *Ken Regan 

17. *Omar Burleson 

18. *Eugene Worley 

19. *George H. Mahon 

20. *Paul J. Kilday 

21. *O..C. Fisher 


UTAH 


1. *Walter K. Granger 
2. Reva Beck Bosone 


VERMONT 
At-L. *Charles A. Plumley 


VIRGINIA 


1. *Schuyler Otis Bland 
2. *Porter Hardy, Jr. 

3. *J. Vaughan Gary 

4. *Watkins M. Abbitt 

5. *Thomas B. Stanley 

6. Clarence G. Burton 

7. *Burr P. Harrison 

8. *Howard W. Smith 

9. Thomas B. Fugate 


WASHINGTON 


1. Hugh B. Mitchell 
2. *Henry M. Jackson 
3. *Russell V. Mack 


|" *Hal Holmes — Nt, 
*Walt Horan — 
6. *Thor C. Tollefson f 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1. Robert L. Ramsay 
2. Harley O. Staggers 
3. Cleveland M. Bailey 
4. M. G. Burnside - —— 
5. *John Kee : 
6. *E. H. Hedrick * 
WISCONSIN % 
*Lawrence H. Smith ~ 
. *Glenn R. Davis ‘ 
Gardner R. Withrow 
. Clement J. Zablocki — 
- Andrew J. Biemiller i 
*Frank B. Keefe 
*Reid F. Murray 
*John W. Byrnes 
. *Merlin Hull / 
*Alvin E. O’KonsFi 


CL MISTPeNp 


em 


WYOMING 
At-L. *Frank A. Barrett 


ALASKA 
Deleg. E. L. Bartlett 


HAWAII 
Deleg. J. R. Farrington‘ 


PUERTO RICO ; 
Res. Com. A. Fernos-Isern* 


iFor the 1948 election, Arizona was divided into two Congressional Districts. Previously, two congressmer 
were elected at-large. 2For the 1948 election, Illinois was redivided into 26 Congressional Districts. Previously 
the state had 25 districts, and one congressman was elected at-large. Elected in state election of Sept. 13, 1948 


4Does not have a vote. i 


Congressional Committees 
Source: Congressional Directory. 


Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the number of standing committee: 
of the Senate was reduced from thirty-three to fifteen, and committees of the House o 
Representatives from forty-five to nineteen. This reduction became effective January 3 

1947, the opening date of the 80th Congress. 


Members Members 
a Committees s H Committees Ss BS 
r PME TIOMLULITO! cye.b.t eet cued ws: cls is civ. tee 30 | Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Bt Agriculture and'Forestry ...... 13 ag MMEYCEs 4... Fah. Se eee 13 2 
i ADDLODIAGIONS (ile ee ee ees 21 23). JUdiclaryn fs en... ens. area ee 13 2 
‘% ALINE SeCrVACES, fies ain. obs ete 13 36 Labor and Public Welfare ..... 13 : 
; Banking and Currency ........ 13 27 | Merchant Marine and Fisheries 2 
: FETUS SOL VAGR’) dite ac chahdae takioee ais vs 13 ts P. O. and Civil Service .......2 ae 2 
District of Columbia .......... 13 25 Public ands 2s eee 13 2 
Education and Labor .......... BE 25.1) PubUIC MWOrks ie: See eee 13 2 
Expenditurestin Exec) Dept.s .. 13 25.) Rules.a3..4..)..)..9:. noel “ 1 
PPL AMIC OY as vy dalsnwedv el. eeietiohe m sieee elle, >. © 13 bes Rules and Administration ...... 13 ., 
morelonc Affairs’ IeMeat weatcn ent. - 25 | Un-American Activities ........ ' 
Horeion Relatlonsivts.. 2. 8. . cleo 13 ah Veterans’ Affairs. - seen. pus 2 
House Administration ......... bc 25 | Ways and Means .............. 2 


e 


adhe Ui ua) + 7. 


Presidents and (parties)1 


1. George Washington 3 
George Washington (F) 
2. John Adams (F) 
3. Thomas Jefferson (D-R) 
Thomas Jefferson (D-R) 
4. James Madison (D-R) 
James Madison (D-R) 
5. James Monroe (D-R) 
James Monroe (D-R) 
6. John Q. Adams (D-R) 
7. Andrew Jackson (D) 
r Andrew Jackson (D) 
5 8. Martin Van Buren (D) 
r. 4, 1841 9. William H. Harrison (W) 
% 10. John Tyler (W) 
Mar. 4, 1845 11. James K. Polk (D) 
Mar. 5, 18495 | 12. Zachary Taylor (W) 
+H 13. Millard Fillmore (W) 
Mar. 4, 1853 14. Franklin Pierce (D) 
Mar. 4, 1857 15. James Buchanan (D) 
4 4, 1861 16. Abraham Lincoln (R) 
Tr Abraham Lincoln (R) 
2 17. Andrew Johnson (R) 
Mar. 4, 1869 18. Ulysses S. Grant (R) 
Mar 


Mar. Ulysses S. Grant (R) 
Mar. 4, 1877 19. Rutherford B. Hayes (R) 
Mar. 4, 1881 20. James A. Garfield (R) 
. Chester A. Arthur (R) 
. 4, 1885 22. Grover Cleveland (D) 
Mar. 4, 1889 23. Benjamin Harrison (R) 
f Grover Cleveland (D) 
Mar. 4, 1897 24. William McKinley (R) 


Mar. 4, 1901 William McKinley (R) 
a 25. Theodore Roosevelt (R) _—s_ |... .....- 
Mar. 4, 1905 Theodore Roosevelt (R)  —'j......... 


Mar. 4, 1909 26. William H. Taft (R) 

Mar. 4, 1913 27. Woodrow Wilson (D) 

z Woodrow Wilson (D) 
‘Mar. 4, 1921 28. Warren G. Harding (R) 

2 29. Calvin Coolidge (R) 
Calvin Coolidge (R) 

Mar. 4, 1929 | 30. Herbert Hoover (R) 

. Franklin D. Roosevelt (D) 


Mar. 4, 1937 Franklin D. Roosevelt (D) |........- 
Jan. 20, 1941 Franklin D. Roosevelt (D) |......... 
Jan. 20, 1945 Franklin D. Roosevelt (D) 

en Harryls. framan(D)) 6) Ske. cosa 
Jan. 20, 1949 Harry S.Truman(D) _—isw........- 


Presidents and Vice Presidents of the U. S. 


Source: Congressional Directory. 


Died in office 


Apr. 15, 18656 


t 


Vice Presidents 


- John Adams 
John Adams 
2. Thomas Jefferson (D-R) 
3. Aaron Burr 
4. George Clinton 
George Clinton 
- Elbridge Gerry 
. Daniel D. Tompkins 
Daniel D. Tompkins 
. John C. Calhoun 
John C. Calhoun 
. Martin Van Buren 
. Richard M. Johnson 
- John Tyler 


Apr. 20, 1812 (D) 
Nov. 23, 1814 (D) 


. George M. Dallas 

. Millard Fillmore 

. William R. King 

. John C. Breckinridge 
. Hannibal Hamlin 

. Andrew Johnson 


. Schuyler Colfax 

. Henry Wilson 

. William A. Wheeler 
. Chester A. Arthur 


. Thomas A. Hendricks 
. Levi P. Morton 

. Adlai E. Stevenson 

. Garret A. Hobart 

. Theodore Roosevelt 


Nov. 21, 1899 (D) 
Sept. 14, 1901 (S) 


. Charles W. Fairbanks 

. James S. Sherman 

. Thomas R. Marshall 
Thomas R. Marshall 

. Calvin Coolidge 


. Charles G. Dawes 

. Charles Curtis 

. John N. Garner 
John N. Garner 

. Henry A. Wallace 

. Harry S. Truman 


. Alben W. Barkley 


_ 1F—Federalist; D-R—Democratic-Republican; D—Democratic; W—wWhig; R—Republican. 2D—died in office; 
S—succeeded to Presidency at death of President; R—resigned. 8No party. The party system in the U. 8S. 
Made its formal appearance during Washington’s first term. 4Resigned to become U. S. Senator. 6As Mar. 4 
Was a Sunday, the inauguration was held the next day. 6Shot Apr. 14 by John Wilkes Booth. 7Shot July 2 


by Charles J. Guiteau. 8Shot Sept. 6 by Leon F. Ozolgosz. 


The Proposed Twenty-Second Amendment 


~ On Mar. 26, 1947, Congress approved and 
Sent to the states a proposal for a 22nd 
amendment to the Constitution which 
Would limit to two the number of terms 
Which any person could serve as President 
Of the U. 8. To become an amendment, the 
proposal must be ratified by three-quarters 


of the states. Twenty-one states had rati- 
fied it as of Nov., 1948: California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 
by PROFESSOR ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Information Plea 


Associate Professor of History, Harvard University 
Author of the Pulitzer Prize winning Age of Jackson 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


was born on February 22 (February 11, 
old style), 1732, in Westmoreland County, 


Virginia. His early training was as a sur- 
veyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
next three years he took an active part in 
the wars against the French and Indians, 
serving as General Braddock’s aide in the 
disastrous campaign against Fort Du- 
quesne. In 1759 he resigned from the mi- 
litia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, a 
widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
farmer at Mount Vernon. 


As a militiaman, he had been exposed 
to the arrogance of the British officers, 
and his experience as a planter with 
British commercial restrictions increased 
his anti-British sentiment. He opposed 
the Stamp Act of 1765 and after 1770 be- 
came increasingly prominent in organizing 
resistance. A delegate to the Continental 
Congress, Washington was selected as 
commander in chief of the Continental 
Army and took command at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on July 3, 1775. 


Inadequately supported and sometimes 
covertly sabotaged by the Congress, in 
charge of troops who were inexperienced, 
badly equipped and impatient of discipline, 
Washington conducted the war on the pol- 
icy of avoiding major engagements with the 
British and wearing them down by har- 
assing tactics. His able generalship, along 
with the French alliance and the growing 
weariness within Britain, brought the war 
to a conclusion with the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 


The chaotic years under the Articles of 
Confederation led Washington to return 
to public life in the hope of promoting the 
formation of a strong central government. 
He presided over the Constitutional Con- 
vention and yielded to the universal de- 
mand that he serve as first President. In 
office, he sought to unite the nation in the 
service of establishing the authority of new 
government at home and abroad. Greatly 
distressed by the emergence of the Hamil- 
ton-Jefferson rivalry, he worked to main- 
tain neutrality but actually sympathized 
more with Hamilton. Following his unani- 
mous re-election in 1792, his second term 
was dominated by the Federalists. His 
Farewell Address rebuked party spirit and 
warned against foreign entanglements. 

He died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 
1799. Tall, dignified and impressive, Wash- 
ington gave a public impression of auster- 
ity, though he was capable of gaiety in 


private. His life was characterized by @ 
strict sense of duty to his people. The 
standard biographies are by Fitzpatrick, 
Ford, Hughes and Stephenson. 


JOHN ADAMS 
was born on October 30 (October 19, old 
style), 1735, at Braintree (now Quincy), 
Massachusetts. A Harvard graduate, he con- 
sidered teaching and the ministry but 
finally turned to law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1758. He opposed the Stamp Act, 
served as lawyer for patriots indicted by the 
British and, by the time of the Continental 
Congresses, was in the vanguard of the 
movement for independence. In 1778 he 
went to France as commissioner. Subse- 
quently he helped negotiate the peace 
treaty with Britain, and in 1785 became the 
U. S. envoy to London. Resigning in 1788. 
he was elected Vice President under Wash- 
ington, and was re-elected in 1792. 


Though a Federalist, Adams did not get 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre- 
vent his election to the presidency in 1796, 
and thereafter intrigued against his ad- 
ministration. Adams was chosen with 71 
electoral votes to 68 for his closest com- 
petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became 
Vice President. In 1798 Adams’ inde- 
pendent policy averted a war with France 
but completed the break with Hamilton 
and the right-wing Federalists while, at 
the same time, the enactment of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- 
ers and against critics of the government 
exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition 
The split between Adams and Hamilton 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired tc 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He 
later corresponded with Jefferson and they 
died on the same day, July 4, 1826. 


Stout, somewhat vain and _ irascible 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially 
fair-minded. His Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of Government of the United State: 
(1787) contains original and striking i: 
conservative political ideas. He marriec 
Abigail Smith in 1764, and their life to- 
gether was long and happy. The standarc 
biographies are by Morse and Chinard. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
was born on April 13 (April 2, old style) 
1748, at Shadwell in Goochland (noy 
Albemarle) County, Virginia. A Willian 
and Mary graduate, he studied law bu 
from the start showed an interest ir 
science and philosophy. His literary skil 
and political clarity brought him to thi 


front of the revolutionary movement 
ginia. As delegate to the Continen- 
al Congress, he drafted the Declaration 
of Independence. In 1776 he entered the 
Virginia House of Delegates and initiated 
) comprehensive reform program for the 
abolition of feudal survivals in land tenure 
ind the separation of church and state. 


n 1779 he became governor, but consti- 
tutional limitations on his power combined 
th his own lack of executive energy 
saused an unsatisfactory administration, 
inating in Jefferson’s virtual abdica- 
tion when the British invaded Virginia in 
1781. He now retired to his beautiful home 
at Monticello, to his wife, Martha Wayles 
Skelton, whom he had married in 1772 
and who died in 1782, and to his children. 


_Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784-85) 
illustrate his many-faceted interests, his 
limitless intellectual curiosity, his deep 
faith in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
gress in 1783, he helped lay down the 
decimal system and drafted basic reports 
on the organization of the western lands. 

1785 he was appointed minister to 
ance, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
he had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
by contact with the thought which would 
soon ferment in the French Revolution. 
In 1789 Washington appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. While favoring the Consti- 
tution and a strengthened central govern- 
ment, Jefferson came to believe that Hamil- 
ton contemplated the establishment of a 
Monarchy. Growing differences resulted 
in Jefferson’s resignation on Dec. 31, 1793. 


Elected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
continued to serve as spiritual leader of 
he Opposition to Federalism, particularly 
to the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts. 
He was elected President in 1801 by the 
House of Representatives as a result of 
Hamilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
yotes to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
who had tied him in electoral votes. The 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
though in violation of his earlier consti- 
tutional scruples, was the most notable act 
of his administration. Re-elected in 1804 
With 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
eralist Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
desperately during his second term to keep 
the United States out of the Napoleonic 
Wars in Europe, employing to this end the 
unpopular embargo policy. 


After his retirement to Monticello in 
1809, he developed his interest in educa- 
tion, founding the University of Virginia 
and watching its development with never- 
flagging interest. He died at Monticello on 
July 4, 1826. Tall, loose-jointed, a poor 
speaker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
% interests and skills, ranging from edu- 
sation and science to architecture and 
music. Economically his conception of de- 
Mocracy presupposed an essentially rural 
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community of small freeholds; but his deep 
and abiding faith in the common man pro- 
vides inspiration for future generations. 
The standard biographies are by Chinard, 
Bowers, Kimball, Randall and Malone. 


JAMES MADISON 
was born in Port Conway, Virginia, on 
March 16 (March 5, old style), 1751. A 
Princeton graduate, he threw himself into 
the struggle for independence on his re- 
turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies 
and eighties he was active both in state 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- 
son reform program, and in the Continen- 
tal Congress. He was influential in the 
Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central government 
and as recorder of the debates; and he sub- 
sequently wrote, in collaboration with 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, the 
Federalist papers to aid the campaign for 
the adoption of the Constitution. 


In the new Congress, Madison soon 
emerged as the leader in the House of the 
men who opposed Hamilton’s financial 
program and his pro-British leanings in 
foreign policy. Retiring from Congress in 
1797, he continued active in Virginia and 
drafted the Virginia Resolution protesting 
the Alien and Sedition Acts. His intimacy 
with Jefferson made him natural choice for 
Secretary of State in 1801. 


In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson as 
President, with 122 electoral votes to 47 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, and 6 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly Payne 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, brought a 
new social sparkle to the executive man- 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tension 
with Britain culminated in the War of 
1812—a war for which the United States 
was unprepared, and for which Madison 
lacked the executive talent to clear out 
incompetence and mobilize the nation’s 
energies. Madison was re-elected in 1812, 
with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the 
Federalist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the 
British actually captured Washington and 
forced Madison to flee to Virginia. 


In his domestic program, Madison ca- 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies that 
he had resisted twenty years before, sign- 
ing bills to establish a United States Bank 
and a higher tariff. Following his presi- 
dency, he remained in retirement in Vir- 
ginia until his death on June 28, 1836. 
Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, Madison 
had an acute political intelligence but 
lacked executive force. The standard lives 
are by Hunt, Brant and Rives. 


JAMES MONROE 
was born on April 28, 1758, in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia. A William and 
Mary graduate, he served in the army dur- 


y, Biog the first years of the Revolution and 
was wounded at Trenton. He then entered 
Virginia politics and later national politics 
‘under the sponsorship of Jefferson. In 1786 
he married Eliza Kortright. 


Be Fearing centralization, Monroe opposed 
the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
senator from Virginia, was highly critical 
of the Hamiltonian program. In 1794 he 

was appointed minister to France where his 

-' ardent sympathies with the Revolution 
exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 
ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 
with his recall in 1796. From 1799 to 1802 
he was governor of Virginia. In 1803 Jef- 
ferson sent him to France to help negotiate 
‘the Louisiana Purchase and for the next 
few years he was active in various conti- 

-nental negotiations. 


In 1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
wing of the Republican party, which op- 
posed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dential boom came to naught and, after a 
brief term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
Monroe accepted Madison’s offer of the 
State Department. During the war he 
vainly sought a field command and served 
as Secretary of War from Sept., 1814, to 
Mar., 1815. 

Elected President in 1816 with 183 
electoral votes to 34 for the Federalist 
Rufus King, and re-elected without opposi- 
tion in 1820, Monroe, the last of the Vir- 
ginia dynasty, pursued the course of syste- 
matic tranquilization which won for his 
terms the name “the era of good feeling.” 
He continued Madison’s surrender to the 
Hamiltonian domestic program, signed the 
Missouri Compromise, acquired Florida 
and, with the able assistance of his Secre- 
tary of State, John Quincy Adams, pro- 
mulgated the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
claring against foreign colonization or in- 
tervention in the Americas. He died in New 
York City on July 4, 1831. 

A sound man of medium abilities, Mon- 
roe possessed qualities of judgment rather 
than of leadership. The standard biogra- 
phies are by Morgan, Gilman and Styron. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
was born on July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(now Quincy), Massachusetts, the son of 
John Adams. He spent his early years in 
Europe with his father, graduated from 
Harvard and entered law practice. His anti- 
Jeffersonian newspaper articles won him 
political attention. In 1794 he became 
minister to the Netherlands, the first of 
several diplomatic posts which occupied 
him until his return to Boston in 1801. In 
1797 he married Louisa Catherine Johnson. 

In 1803 he was elected to the Senate, 
nominally as a Federalist, but his repeated 
displays of independence on such issues as 
the Louisiana Purchase and the embargo 
caused his party to compel his resignation 


by appointing him minister to St. Peteree 
burg. He helped negotiate the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 and in 1815 became minister 
to London. In 1817 Monroe appointed him 
Secretary of State where he served with 


great distinction, gaining Florida from 
Spain without hostilities and playing an 
equal part with Monroe in formulating the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


When no presidential candidate received 
@ majority of electoral votes in 1824, 
Adams, with the support of Henry Clay, 
was elected by the House in 1825 over An- 
drew Jackson who had the original plural- 
ity. Adams had ambitious plans of govern- 
ment activity to foster internal improve- 
ments and promote the arts and sciences; 
but congressional obstructionism combined 
with his own unwillingness or inability to 
play the role of a politician meant that 
little was accomplished. Retiring to Quincy 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1831 where, 
though nominally a Whig, he pursued as 
ever an independent course. He led the 
fight to force Congress to receive anti- 
slavery petitions and fathered the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Stricken on the floor of the House, he 
died on February. 23, 1848. ‘Tactless, 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and savage 
debater, Adams spared neither himself nor 
his enemies. His long and detailed Diary 
gives a unique picture of the personalities 
and politics of the times. The standard 
biographies are by Morse and Clark. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
was born on March 15, 1767, in what is 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, South 
Carolina. After a turbulent boyhood as an 
orphan and a British prisoner, he moved 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualified 
for law practice but found time for such 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock- 
fighting and dueling. His marriage to 
Rachel Donelson Robards in 1791 was com- 
plicated by subsequent legal uncertainties 
about the status of her divorce. During 
the seventeen-nineties Jackson served in 
the Tennessee constitutional convention, 
the federal House of Representatives, the 
federal Senate and the Tennessee supreme 
court. 


After some years as a country gentleman 
living at the Hermitage near Nashville 
Jackson in 1812 was given command of 
Tennessee troops sent against the Creeks 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Benc 
in 1814; subsequently he became a majo! 
general and won the Battle of New Or. 
leans over veteran British troops. thougt 
after the treaty of peace had beer 
signed at Ghent. In 1818 General Jack. 
son invaded Florida, captured Pensa. 
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Pienged™ two eng neni named 
uth not and Ambrister, creating an in- 
national incident. A presidential boom 
, _for him in 1821 and in its service he 
eturned to the Senate (1823-25). Though 
ie won a plurality of electoral votes in 
1824, he lost in the House when Clay 
threw his strength to Adams; he won easily 
in 1828 by an electoral vote of 178 to 83. 


_ As President, Jackson greatly expanded 
the power and prestige of the presidential 
Office and carried through an unexampled 
‘program of domestic reform, vetoing the 
bill to extend the United States Bank, 
moving toward a hard-money currency 
policy and checking the program of fed- 
al internal improvements. He also vindi- 
cated federal authority against South 
Carolina with its doctrine or nullification 
‘and against France on the question of 
debts. The support given his policies by 
the workingmen of the East as well as by 
the farmers of the East, West and South 
resulted in his triumphant re-election in 
1832 over Clay by an electoral vote of 219 
to 49, with 18 scattering and 2 not cast. 


After watching the inauguration of his 
hand-picked successor, Martin Van Buren, 
ackson retired to the Hermitage where 
the maintained a lively interest in national 
‘affairs until his death on June 8, 1845. A 
tall, dignified man with a drawn and 
_ wrinkled face, Jackson has been endowed 
by partisan historians with a violence and 
irascibility he appears not to have pos- 
sessed. His great contribution was to ad- 
just the presidential office and the demo- 
cratic doctrines of Jefferson to the new 
situation created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The standard biographies are by 
James, Bassett and Parton. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
“was born on December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
hook, New York. After graduating from the 
‘village school, he became a law clerk, en- 
tered practice in 1803 and soon became 
active in state politics as state senator 
and attorney general. In 1821 he was 
€lected to the United States Senate. He 
threw the support of his efficient political 
Organization, known as the Albany 
Regency, to William H. Crawford in 1824 
and to Jackson in 1828. After leading the 
‘opposition to Adams’ administration in 
‘the Senate, he served briefly as governor 
Of New York and resigned to become 
Jackson’s Secretary of State. He soon hbe- 
came on close personal terms with Jack- 
son and played an important part in turn- 
ing the Jacksonian program from the 
‘lines intended by his original Western 
backers. 

In 1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
dent; in 1836, President, with an electoral 
_ vote of 170 against 124 scattered among 
tour opponents. The Panic of 1837 over- 


Ghudowed his’ term. He’ attributed fe to 


the overexpansion of the credit and favored 
the establishment of an independent treas- _ 


ury as repository for the federal funds. In — 


1840 he established a ten-hour day on 
public works. Defeated. by Harrison in 


1840, he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until 


he publicly opposed immediate annexa- 


tion of Texas and was subsequently beaten — 


by the Southern delegations at the Balti- 
more convention. This incident increased 
his growing misgivings about the slave 
power. 

After working behind the scenes among 
the antislavery Democrats, 


Free-Soil party and became its candidate 
for President in 1848. He subsequently re- 
turned to the Democratic party while con- 


tinuing to object to its pro-Southern ~ 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, © 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable ~ 


sidelights on the political history of the 
times. 


Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had a ; 


reputation for slick politicking which won 
him such sobriquets as the Little Magician 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, as his 
later career showed, he was capable of 
taking firm and unpopular stands on pub- 
lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, whom 
he married in 1807, died in 1819. 


The standard biographies are by Shepard 
and Lynch. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on February 9, 1773. Joining the army in 
1791, he was active in Indian fighting in 
the Northwest, became secretary of the 
Northwest Territory in 1798 and governor 
of Indiana in -1800. He married Anna 
Symmes in 1795. Growing discontent over 
white encroachments on Indian lands led 
to the formation of an Indian alliance 
under Tecumseh to resist further aggres- 
sions. In 1811 Harrison won a nominal 
victory over the Indians at Tippecanoe and 
in 1813 a more decisive one at the Battle 
of the Thames, where Tecumseh was killed. 


After resigning from the army in 1814, 
Harrison had an obscure career in politics 
and diplomacy, ending up in twenty years 
as a county recorder in Ohio. Nominated 
for President in 1835 as a military hero 
whom the conservative politicians hoped to 
be able to control, he ran surprisingly well 
against Van Buren in 1836. Four years later 
he defeated Van Buren by an electoral vote 
of 234 to 60 but caught pneumonia and 
died in Washington a month after his in- 
auguration, April 4, 1841. Harrison’s quali- 
ties were those of a soldier rather than of 
a statesman or political leader. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Cleaves and Goebel. 


Van Buren — 
joined in the movement which led to the 
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on March 29, 1790. A William and Mary 


; JOHN TYLER 
was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 


graduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
tics, serving in the House of Representa- 
‘tives (1816-21) and later as governor of 

irginia (1825-27), and as senator. A 
thorough-going strict constructionist, he 


supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 


in 1828 but broke with Jackson over his 


Bank policy and became a member of the 
Southern state-rights group which co- 
- operated with the Whigs. In 1836 he re- 
signed from the Senate rather than fol- 
low instructions from the Virginia legis- 
lature to vote for a resolution expunging 
censure of Jackson from the Senate record. 

Elected Vice President on the Whig 
ticket in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 
constructionist views soon caused a split 
with the Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques- 
tions. Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 
ments were his support of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty with Britain and his 
success in bringing about the annexation 
of Texas through joint congressional reso- 
lution. 


After his presidency he lived in retire- 
ment in Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War when he emerged briefly as 
chairman of a peace convention and then 
as delegate to the provisional Congress of 
the Confederacy. He died on January 18, 
1862. He was married first to Letitia Chris- 
tian March in 1813 and, two years after her 
death in 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
amiable, courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
gentleman whose presidency was ham- 
strung by the basic contradiction between 
his own ideas and those of the party 
which put him on the ticket as Vice 
President. The standard biographies are 
by Chitwood and Tyler. 


JAMES KNOX POLK 
was born in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, he 
moved west to Tennessee, was admitted to 
the bar and soon became prominent in 
state politics. In 1825 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives where he op- 
posed Adams and, after 1829, became Jack- 
son’s floor leader in the fight against the 
Bank. In 1835 he became Speaker of the 
House. In 1839 he was elected governor 
of Tennessee but was beaten in tries for 
re-election in 1841 and 1843. 

The supporters of Van Buren for the 
Democratic nomination in 1844 counted on 
Polk as his running mate; but, when Van 
Buren’s stand on Texas alienated Southern 
support, the convention swung to Polk on 
the ninth ballot. He was elected over 
Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, by an 


electoral vote of 170 to 105. Rapidly 
illusioning those who thought that he 
would not run his own administration, 
Polk proceeded steadily and precisely to 
achieve four major objectives—the acquisi- 
tion of California, the settlement of the 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tariff 
and the establishment of the independent 
treasury. He also enlarged the Monroe Doc- 
trine to exclude all non-American inter- 
vention in American affairs, whether for- 
cible or not, and he forced Mexico into a 
war which he waged to a successful con- 
clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whom 
he married in 1824, was a woman of charm 
and ability. Polk died in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on June 15, 1849. 


Serious, hardworking, lacking in color, 
Polk has long been underrated by his- 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as a 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi- 
dents have so thoroughly controlled their 
own administration or have so ably ac- 
complished the purposes they set for them- 
selves. Polk’s Diary reflects the mood and 
problems of his presidency. The standard 
biography is by McCormac. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
was born at Montebello, Orange County, 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784. Embark- 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylor 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Hawk 
War and the Seminole War, holding in be- 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or desk 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general as 
a result of his victory over the Seminoles 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor held a 
succession of Southwestern commands and 
in 1846 established a base on the Rio 
Grande, where his forces engaged in hos- 
tilities which precipitated the war with 
Mexico. He captured Monterrey in Sept., 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders to 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista in February, 1847, ending 
the war in the northern provinces. 


Though Taylor had never cast a vote 
for President, his party affiliations were 
Whiggish, and his availability was in- 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. He 
was elected President over the Democrat 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163 to 
127, During the revival of the slavery 
controversy, which was to result in the 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to take 
an increasingly firm stand against appeas- 
ing the South; but he died in Washington 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the fight 
over the Compromise. He married Margaret 
Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simple 
soldierly qualities won him the name of 
Old Rough and Ready. During his brief 
term as President he displayed a growing 
insight into political questions. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Hamilton and by 
Bent and McKinley. 


ae MILLARD FILLMORE 
fas born at Locke, Cayuga County, New 
rk, on January 7, 1800. A lawyer, he 
yntered politics as an Antimason under 
fhe sponsorship of Thurlow Weed, editor 
nd party boss, and subsequently followed 
Veed into the Whig party. He served in 
he House of Representatives (1833-35 and 
1837-43) and played a leading role in writ- 
ing the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 
nor of New York in 1844, he became comp- 
troller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 
with Taylor as a concession to the Clay 
wing of the party and became President 
upon Taylor’s death in 1850. 

_ As President, Fillmore broke with Weed 
and William H. Seward and associated 
himself with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
porting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
for the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
for President in 1856 as candidate of the 
American or Know-Nothing party, which 
sought to unite the country against 
foreigners in the alleged hope of diverting 
it from the explosive slavery issue. Fill- 
more opposed Lincoln during the Civil 
War. He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874. 
He was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
Who died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
Carmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
colorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
distinguished President, The standard 
biography is by Griffis. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 


iwas born at Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
on November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
and lawyer, he won rapid political advance- 
|ment in the Democratic party, in part be- 
‘cause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 
nor Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
‘Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
‘Representatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
served in the federal House and from 1837 
to 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
‘Appleton, whom he had married in 1834, 
disliked Washington and the somewhat 
‘dissipated life led by Pierce; and in 1842 
‘Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up 
'@ successful law practice in Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

During the Mexican War Pierce was a 
brigadier general. Thereafter he continued 
to oppose antislavery tendencies within 
the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
the Southern choice to break the deadlock 
at the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
Was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
rolled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
field Scott, the Whig candidate. 

As President, Pierce followed a course of 
appeasing the South at home and of play- 
ing with schemes of territorial expansion 
abroad. The failure of both his foreign and 
domestic policies prevented his renomina- 
tion; and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, on October 8, 1869, in relative ob- 
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scurity. A kindly and courteous person, 
Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
presidential qualities. The standard biog+ 
raphy is by Nichols. 


JAMES. BUCHANAN 
was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- 
ance of the Federalist party, he became @ 
Jacksonian Democrat. He served with abil- 
ity in the House (1821-31), as minister to 
St. Petersburg (1832-33) and in the Senate 
(1834-45), and in 1845 became Polk’s Sec= 
retary of State. Disappointed in the presi- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- 
came minister to Britain in 1853 where he 
participated with other American diplo- 
mats in Europe in drafting the expansion- 
ist Ostend Manifesto. 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demo- 
cratic nomination and won the election, 
gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bu- 
chanan with problems he lacked the will 
to tackle. His appeasement of the South 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. While 
denying the right of secession, Buchanan 
also denied that the federal government 
could do anything about it. He supported 
the administration during the Civil War 
and died in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on 
June 1, 1868. 

The only President to remain a bachelor 
throughout his term, Buchanan used his 
charming niece Harriet Lane as White 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive and 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled his 
other public offices capably, The standard 
biography is by Curtis. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was born in Hardin (now Larue) County, 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His family 
moved to Indiana and then to Illinois, and 
Lincoln gained what education he could 
along the way. While reading law, he 
worked in a store, managed a mill, sur- 
veyed, and split rails. In 1834 he went to 
the state legislature as a Whig and be- 
came the party’s floor leader. For the next 
twenty years he remained in law practice 
in Springfield, except for a single term 
(1847-49) in Congress where he denounced 
the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a candi- 
date for senator and in 1856 he joined the 
new Republican party. 

A leading but unsuccessful candidate for 
the vice-presidential nomination with Fré- 
mont, Lincoln gained national attention in 
1858 when, as Republican candidate for 


senator. from Illinois, he engaged in a 


series of debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 


ee 


- the Democratic candidate. He lost the sena- 
torial election, but continued to prepare 


the way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
tion and was rewarded with the presiden- 
tial nomination on the third ballot. He 
polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
123 of his three opponents, but had only a 


‘plurality of the popular vote. 


From the start, Lincoln made clear that, 
unlike Buchanan, he believed the national 
government had the power to crush the 
rebellion. Not an abolitionist, he held the 


slavery issue subordinate to that of pre- 


serving the Union but soon perceived that 
the war could not be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without freeing the 
slaves. His administration was hampered 
by the incompetence of many Union gen- 
erals, the inexperience of the troops and 
the harassing political tactics both of the 
Republican Radicals, who favored a hard 
policy toward the South, and the Demo- 
cratic Copperheads, who desired a ne- 
gotiated peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
in the record of American eloquence. His 
patient search for a winning combination 
finally brought Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T. Sherman to the top; and 
their series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
the mutterings from both Radicals and 
Peace Democrats which at one time seemed 
to threaten Lincoln’s re-election. He re- 
ceived 212 electoral votes to 21 for George 
B. McClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
His inaugural address urged leniency 
toward the South: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all . . . let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s. wounds...’ This policy 
aroused growing opposition on the part of 
the Republican Radicals, but Lincoln was 
‘shot by John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s 
Theater, Washington, on April 14, 1865, be- 
fore the matter could be put to test. He 
died the following day. 

Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 
was often unhappy and turbulent, in part 
because of his wife’s pronounced insta- 
bility. By his remarkable literary artistry, 
his essential patience and devotion, his 
profound sense of the importance of gov- 
ernment by, for and of the people, by the 
manner of his life and of his death, Lincoln 
has won a unique place in the hearts of 
Americans. The standard biographies are 
by Sandburg, Herndon, Nicolay and Hay. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
December 29, 1808. Self-educated, he be- 
came a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, but 
s00n went into politics where he rose 
steadily. From 1843 to 1853 he served in 
the House of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
governor of Tennessee and in 1857 was 


elected Senator. Politically he was 
sonian Democrat, and his specialty 
the fight for a more equitable land poli 
Alone among the Southern Senators, 1€ 
stood by the Union during the Civil War. 
In 1862 he became war governor of Ten- 
nessee and carried out a thankless and dif- 
ficult job with great courage. Johnson be- 
came Lincoln’s running mate in 1864 as 
result of an attempt to give the ticket a 
nonpartisan and nonsectional character. 
Succeeding to the presidency on Lincoln's 
death, Johnson sought to carry out his 
policy but without his political skill. The 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rad- 
ical Republicans who dominated Congress, 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes and 
attempted to limit the power of the execu- 
tive concerning appointments and re- 
movals. The conflict culminated with John- 
son’s impeachment for attempting to re- 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in de- 
fiance of the Tenure of Office Act which 
required senatorial concurrence for such 
dismissals. The opposition failed by one 
vote to get the two-thirds necessary for 
conviction. 


After his presidency, Johnson maintained 
an interest in politics and in 1875 was 
elected to the Senate. He died near Carter 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. He 
married Eliza-McCardle in 1827. An honest, 
courageous and intelligent man, Johnson 
lacked the tact, patience and self-control 
to be an effective President. 


The standard biographies are by Winston 
Stryker and Milton. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 
was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. He 
finished West Point in 18438 and served 
without particular distinction in the Mexi- 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Dent 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow- 
ing warnings from his commanding office) 
about his drinking habits, and for the 
next six years held a wide variety of job; 
in the Middle West. With the outbreak o: 
the Civil War, he sought a command anc 
soon, to his surprise, was made a brigadie 
general. His continuing successes in thi 
western theaters, culminating in the cap 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863, brought hin 
national fame and soon the command o 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im 
placable policy of concentrating on divid 
ing and destroying the Confederate armie 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In 186 
he was made full general. 


Grant’s relations with Johnson grey 
steadily worse; and in 1868, as the Re 
publican candidate for President, Gran 
was elected with 214 electoral votes to 8 
for the Democrat Horatio Seymour. Fror 
the start Grant showed his unfitness fc 
the office. His cabinet was weak, his dco 


timate associates were corrupt. The no- 
ble achievement in foreign affairs was 
the settlement of controversies with Great 
Britain in the Treaty of London (1871), 
negotiated by his able Secretary of State, 
damilton Fish. 


Nominated for a second term, he defeated 
Horace Greeley, the Democratic and Liberal 
Republican candidate, 286 votes to 63. The 
Panic of 1873 created difficulties for his 
second term. 


_ After retiring from office, Grant toured 
Europe for two years and returned in time 
to accede to a third-term boom, but was 
beaten in the convention of 1880. Illness 
and bad business judgment darkened his 
last years, but he worked steadily at the 
Personal Memoirs which were to be so 
successful when published after his death 
at Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
York, on July 23, 1885. Inarticulate, taci- 
turn, loyal to his friends, he was an able 
general who should never have accepted 
the presidency. The standard . biographies 
are by Hesseltine and Woodward. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 
was born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
1822. A graduate of Kenyon College and 
the Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
in Sandusky and then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In 1852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he 
joined the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
Major general. He served in Congress from 
1865 to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
tation for honesty and efficiency in two 
terms as governor of Ohio. His re-election 
as governor in 1875 made him the logical 
Candidate for those Republicans who 
Wished to stop James G. Blaine in 1876, and 
he was successfully nominated. 


The result of the election was for some 
time in doubt and hinged upon disputed 
Teturns from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Florida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 
|}\Democratic candidate, had the larger 
popular vote but was adjudged by the 
strictly partisan decisions of the Electoral 
Commission to have one less electoral vote, 
185 to 184. The national acceptance of this 
iresult was due in part to the general un- 
derstanding that Hayes would pursue a 
(conciliatory policy toward the South. He 
withdrew the troops from the South, took 
&@ conservative position on financial and 
labor issues and urged civil service reform. 


Hayes served only one term by his own 
Wish and spent the rest of his life in 
various humanitarian endeavors. He died 
‘in Fremont, Ohio, on January 17, 1893. A 
hard-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
iHayes represented the best type of Re- 
publican of his day. The standard biogra- 
'Phies are by Eckenrode and Williams. 
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c policy was confused, many of his. 
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the last President to be born in a log 
cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
on November 19, 1831. A Williams graduate, 
he taught school for a time and entered 
Republican politics in Ohio. In 1858 he 
married Lucretia Rudolph. During the 
Civil War he had a promising career, rising 
to the rank of major general of volunteers; 
but in 1863 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives where he served until 
1880. His oratorical and parliamentary 
abilities soon made him the leading Re- 
publican in the House, though his record 
was marred by his unorthodox acceptance 
of a fee in the DeGolyer paving contract 
case and by suspicions of his complicity 
in the Crédit Mobilier scandal. 


In 1880 Garfield was elected to the Sen- 
ate, but instead became the presidential 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a result 
of a deadlock in the Republican conven- 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to 155 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate. Garfield’s adminis- 
tration was barely under way when he 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a disap- 
pointed office seeker, in July. He died in 
Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 
1881. An attractive and eloquent man, he 
was much beloved in his day. 


The standard biographies are by Smith 
and Caldwell. 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR 
was born at Fairfield, Vermont, on October 
5, 1830. A graduate of Union College, he 
became a successful New York lawyer. In 
1859 he married Ellen Herndon. During the 
Civil War he held administrative jobs in 
the Republican state administration and 
in 1871 was appointed collector of the 
Port of New York by Grant. This post gave 
him control over considerable patronage; 
and, though not personally corrupt, Arthur 
managed his power in the interests of the 
New York machine so openly that Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877 called for an investiga- 
tion, and in 1878 Arthur was suspended 
from: his responsibilities. 


In 1880 Arthur was nominated for Vice 
President in the hope of conciliating the 
followers of Grant and the powerful New 
York machine. As President on Garfield’s 
assassination, Arthur, stepping out of his 
familiar role as spoilsman, backed civil 
service reform, reorganized the cabinet and 
prosecuted political associates accused of 
post office graft. Losing machine support 
and failing to gain the reformers, he was 
not renominated. He died in New York 
City on November 18, 1886. A tall, hand- 
some, dignified man with real administra- 
tive abilities, he was a better President 
than his previous record promised. The 
standard biography is by Howe. 
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JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, — 


was born at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 


March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 


bar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 


_ there as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 
sions into Democratic politics, for more 


than twenty years. He did not participate 
in the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
1881, he carried through a reform program 
80 ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 


-¢essfully for governor in 1882. In 1884 he 


won the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 
spotless public career with the uncertain 
record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
¢eandidate, and Cleveland received enough 
Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
port to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 


As President, Cleveland pushed civil 
service reform, opposed the pension grab 
and attacked the high tariff rates. While 
in the White House he married Frances 
Folsom (1886). Renominated in 1888, 
Qleveland was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
rison, polling more popular but fewer 
electoral votes. In 1892 he was re-elected 
ever Harrison, 277 to 145, with 22 votes 
for James B. Weaver, the Populist candi- 
date. When the Panic of 1893 burst upon 
the country, Cleveland’s attempts to solve 
it by sound-money measures alienated the 
free-silver wing of the party, while his 
tariff policy allenated the protectionists. 
In 1894 he sent troops to break the Pull- 
man strike. In foreign affairs his firmness 
caused Great Britain to back down in the 
Venezuela border dispute. 


In his last years Cleveland was an active 
and much respected public figure. He died 
in Princeton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908. 
An honest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
Cleveland was an old-fashioned liberal in 
the nineteenth-century sense who was 
baffled by the new problems of industrial 
society. The standard biographies are by 
Nevins and McElroy. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
was born in North Bend, Ohio, on August 
20, 1833, the grandson of William Henry 
Harrison. A graduate of Miami University, 
he took up the law in Indiana and became 
active in Republican politics. In 1853 he 
married Caroline Lavinia Scott. During the 
Civil War he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general. A sound-money Republican, he 
was elected senator from Indiana in 1880 
and in 1888 received the Republican nomi- 
nation for President on the 8th ballot. 
Though behind on the popular vote, he 
won over Grover Cleveland in the electoral 
college by 233 to 168. 


As President, Benjamin Harrison failed 
to please either the bosses or the reform 
element in the party. In foreign affairs he 
backed Secretary of State Blaine whose 
policy foreshadowed later American im- 
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perialism. In 1892 Harrison was re: 
nated, but Cleveland beat him in the ele 

tion. His wife died in the White House 7" 
1892, and Harrison married her niece, Mary 
Scott (Lord) Dimmick, in 1896. After his 
presidency, he resumed law practice. He 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on March 
13, 1901. Harrison was an honest man of 
very medium abilities. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29, 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny College, he 
rose from the ranks to become a major in 
the Civil War. Subsequently he opened 
a law office in Canton, Ohio, and in 1871 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress 
in 1876, he served there steadily till 1891, 
except for 1883-85. His faithful advocacy 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. With the support of Mark 
Hanna, a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 
tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio in 
1892 and Republican presidential candidate 
in 1896. The business community, alarmed 
by the progressivism of William Jennings 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, spent 
considerable money to assure McKinley’s’ 
victory which was by the margin of 271 to 
176 in the electoral college. 


The chief event of McKinley’s admini- 
stration was the war with Spain which 
resulted in our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and other islands. With imperialism 
as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan aga’ 
in the election of 1900 by 292 to 155. O 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffal 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and 
died there on September 14. McKinley was 
a characteristic Republican politician dedi 
cated to the service of the business com: 
munity. The standard biography is b 
Olcott. 


THEODORE ROOSEVEL 
was born in New York City on October 27 
1858. A Harvard graduate, he was earl 
interested in ranching, in politics and 
writing picturesque historical narratives 
He was a Republican member of the Ne 
York Assembly in 1882—84, an unsuccessf 
candidate for mayor of New York in 188 
a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner unde: 
Harrison, Police Commissioner of Ne 
York City in 1895 and Assistant Secret 
of the Navy under McKinley in 189 
After exuding a belligerence which helpe 
bring on the war with Spain, he resigne 
in 1898 to help organize a volunteer regi 
ment named the Rough Riders and take 
more direct part in the war. Always pub 
licity-shrewd, he won the New York guber 
natorial nomination in 1898 in spite o 
pronounced lack of enthusiasm on th 
part of the bosses. 


er two years of T.R. in Albany, the 
York bosses succeeded in getting him 
vice-presidential nomination in 1900. 
sevelt accepted it with reluctance, feel- 
that his career had been ruined. As 
ident on McKinley’s assassination, he 
received the new popular mood of pro- 
essivism and initiated a policy of trust 
busting, designed to control giant corpora- 
Ins. He also strengthened government 
ers over interstate commerce and 
ched a conservation program to save 
atural resources. In foreign affairs he 
ursued a truculent policy, permitting the 
ostigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
se of Colombian objections to the 
nama Canal and helping to maintain 
e balance of power in the East by bring- 
ig the Russo-Japanese war to an end, 
m 1904 he decisively defeated Alton B. 
arker, his conservative Democratic op- 
onent, by an electoral margin of 336 to 
Following his second term he went big- 
ame hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
m his return to the United States, his 
acreasing coldness toward Taft led him 
0 Overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
erm ambitions and to re-enter politics. 
efeated by the machine in the Republi- 
an convention of 1912, he organized the 
Ogressive party and polled more votes 
han Taft, though the split brought about 
he election of Wilson. From 1915 on, 
toosevelt strongly favored intervention in 
he European war. He became deeply em- 
ittered at, Wilson’s refusal to allow him 
‘raise a volunteer division. He died in 
yster Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
€ was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
wthaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 
886 to Edith Kermit Carow. 


‘The athletic advocate of the strenuous 
fe, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
md thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
mMagination of the American people. More 
ober judgment suggests that, so far as his 
rogressivism was concerned, his bark was 
morse than his bite, but he was one of 
he great personalities of American history. 
he standard biography is by Pringle. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
as born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 
er 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered 
io Republican politics in the eighteen 
ighties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
Tom 1887 to 1890, he served on the Ohio 
Uperior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 
fal of the United States; 1892-1900, on 
oe federal circuit court. In 1900 McKinley 
ppointed him president of the Philippine 
Ommission and in 1901 governor general. 
aft had great success in pacifying the 
ilipinos, solving the problem of the 
Murch lands, improving economic condi- 
ons and establishing limited self-govern- 
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ment. His period as Secretary of War 1904— 
08 further demonstrated his capacity as 
administrator and conciliator; and he was 
Roosevelt’s hand-picked successor in 1908. 
In the election he polled 321 electoral votes 
to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. 


As President, though he carried on many 
of Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in- 
creasing trouble with the progressive wing 
of the party and displayed mounting ir- 
ritability and indecision. After his de- 
feat in 1912, he became professor of con- 
stitutional law at Yale. In 1921 he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States. He died in Washington on March 
8, 1930. Enormously large, deliberate and 
good-humored, Taft excelled as an ad- 
ministrator and judge, not as a political 
leader. 


The standard biography is by Pringle. 
THOMAS WOODROW WILSON 


was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he 
turned from law practice to post-graduate 
work in political science at Johns Hopkins 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1886, He 
taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan and 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made president 
of Princeton. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to democratize the social life of 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation in 
1910 to be the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate in New Jersey. His success in 
fighting the machine and putting through 
a reform program attracted national at- 
tention. 

In 1912, after a protracted contest at 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democratic 
nomination on the 46th ballot. In the 
election he received 435 electoral votes to 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. During 
his first term Wilson proceeded under the 
standard of the New Freedom to enact a 
program of domestic reform, including the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, the establishment of the Federal 
Trade Commission and other measures de- 
signed to restore competition in the face 
of the great monopolies. In foreign affairs, 
while privately sympathetic with the Al- 
lies, he strove to maintain strict neutrality 
in the European war and warned both sides 
against encroachments on American in- 
terests. 

Re-elected in 1916 as a peace candidate, 
he tried to mediate between the warring 
nations; but, when the Germans resumed 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917, 
Wilson brought the United States into 
what he now believed was a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. He supplied 
the classic formulations of Allied war aims; 
and the armistice of November, 1918, was 
negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Versailles 
to lay the foundations for enduring peace. 
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He accepted the imperfections of the Ver- 


sailles Treaty in the expectation that they 
could be remedied by action within the 
League of Nations. He probably could have 
secured ratification of the treaty if he had 


adopted a more conciliatory attitude 


toward the mild reservationists; but his 
insistence on all or nothing eventually 
caused the diehard isolationists and die- 
hard Wilsonites to unite in rejecting a 
compromise. 


In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 
paralytic stroke which limited his future 
activity. After the presidency he lived on 
in retirement in Washington, dying Febru- 
ary 3, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
to Ellen Louise Axson, who died in 1914, 
and in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 
of high principle, inspiring eloquence and 
great intellectual ability, Wilson was the 
first leader to fire the imagination of the 
masses of the world with the vision of 
world peace. The standard biography is by 
Baker. 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
was born in Morrow County, Ohio, on No- 
vember 2, 1865. After attending Ohio 
Central College, Harding became interested 
in journalism and in 1884 bought the 
Marion (Ohio) Star. In 1891 he married 
a wealthy widow, Florence Kling De Wolfe. 
As his paper prospered, he entered Re- 
publican politics, serving as state senator 
(1899-1903), and as lieutenant governor 
(1904-06). In 1910 he was defeated for gov- 
ernor but in 1914 was elected to the Sen- 
ate. His reputation as orator made him 
keynoter in the 1916 convention. 


When the 1920 Republican convention 
was deadlocked between Leonard Wood 
and Frank O. Lowden, Harding was made 
the dark-horse nominee on his solemn 
affirmation that there was no reason in 
his past that he should not be. Straddling 
the League question, Harding was elected 
easily, with 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
James M.’ Cox, his Democratic opponent. 
His cabinet contained some able men, but 
also some manifestly unfit for public office. 
Harding’s own intimates were mediocre 
when they were not corrupt. The impend- 
ing disclosure of scandals in the Interior 
and Justice departments and in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, as well as political setbacks, 
profoundly worried him. On his return 
from Alaska in 1923, he died suddenly at 
San Francisco on August 2. A handsome 
and genial man, undiscriminating in his 
associates, lacking in political ideas or 
fortitude, Harding was totally unfitted for 
the presidency. 


JOHN CALVIN COOLIDGE 
was born in Plymouth, Vermont, on July 
4, 1872. An Amherst graduate, he went 
into law practice at Northampton, Massa- 


Goodhue in 1905. He entered Republica 
state politics, becoming successively mayo: 
of Northampton, state senator, lieutenan 
governor and, in 1919, governor. His con 
duct in regard to the Boston police strik 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undeservet 
reputation for decisive action and brough 
him the Republican  vice-presidentia 
nomination in 1920. After Harding’s deat 
Coolidge handled the Washington scandal 
with care and finally managed to save th 
Republican party from public blame fo 
the widespread corruption. 


In 1924 Coolidge won re-election withou 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 131 
for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and 1. 
for Robert M. La Follette running on thi 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like hi 
first, was characterized by deference to bij 
business, indifference to the underprivi 
leged and a general satisfaction with th 
existing economic order. He stated that hi 
did not choose to run in 1928, but he ma: 
have hoped to be drafted anyway. 


After his presidency, Coolidge liver 
quietly in Northampton, writing an un 
illuminating Autobiography and conduct 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1933 
His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality ane 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu 
lar President in the boom period. Th 
standard biographies are by White an 
Fuess. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVE, 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, on Augus 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he worker 
from 1895 to 1913 as a mining enginee 
and consultant in North America, Europe 
Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar 
ried Lou Henry. During the First Worl 
War he served with distinction as chairma: 
of the American Relief Committee in Lon 
don, as chairman of the Commission for Re 
lief in Belgium and as United States Foo 
Administrator. His political affiliation 
were still sufficiently indeterminate fc 
him to be mentioned as a possibility fc 
both Republican and Democratic nomine 
tions in 1920; but after the election h 
served both Harding and Coolidge as Sec 
retary of Commerce. 


In the election of 1928 Hoover receive 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred ] 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soo 
faced the worst depression in the nation 
history; but his attacks upon it wel 
hampered by his devotion to the theo 
that the forces which brought the cris 
would soon bring the revival, and then t 
his belief that in too many areas the fec 
eral government had no power to act. I 
a succession of vetoes he struck dow 
measures proposing a national employmer 
system or national relief; he reduced i 


agencies to make emergency loans 
y to large business). 


ifter his defeat in 1932, Hoover occu- 
i himself with private business and 
h books and speeches attacking the 
Deal. President Truman brought him 
into official life by charging him in 
46 with various world food missions. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
yas born in Hyde Park, New York, on Janu- 
y 30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
nded Columbia Law School and was ad- 
itted to the New York bar. In 1910 he 
s elected to the New York state senate 
Democrat. Re-elected in 1912, he was 
ppointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
* Woodrow Wilson in 1913. In 1920 his 
ant personality and his war services 
fulted in his nomination for Vice 
esident as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
ter his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
ce in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
It was stricken with infantile paralysis 
hile at Campobello, New Brunswick. 
ter a long and gallant fight against 
disease he recovered partial use of his 
In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at 
@ Democratic national conventions for 
he nomination of Governor Alfred E. 
mith of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt 
as himself induced to run for governor 
f New York. He was elected and was re- 
lected in 1930. 
| In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
atic nomination for President and im- 
nediately launched a campaign which 
‘ought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
Ouraged nation. He won the election over 
erbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
1 the electoral college. His first term was 
haracterized by an unfolding of the New 
eal program, with greater benefits for 
bor, the farmers and the unemployed, 
md the progressive estrangement of most 
f the business community. 
| At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 
f the menace to world peace involved in 
ne existence of totalitarian fascism, and 
Om 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 
bution on the trend of events in Europe 
nd Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
Ounced as a warmonger. He was re-elected 
1 1986 over Alfred M. Landon by the 
verwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 8; 
nd the gathering international crisis 
aused him to decide to run again in 1940. 
@ defeated Wendell L. Willkie, 449 to 82. 
Roosevelt’s program to bring maximum 
id to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 
iUssia was bitterly opposed by a small but 
a minority, until the Japanese 
ittack on Pearl Harbor restored national 
ity. During the war Roosevelt shelved 
New Deal in the interests ‘of concili- 


acceptance of the peace settlements after 
the war. A series of conferences with 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin laid 
down the bases for the postwar world. In 


1944 he was elected to a fourth term, run- 


ning against Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 


On April 12, 1945, Roosevelt died at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after his 
return from the Yalta Conference. His 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he 
married in 1905, is a woman of great ability 
who made significant contributions to her 
husband’s policies. No President has been 
faced with so many staggering responsibili- 
ties, both at home and abroad, as Franklin 
Roosevelt. His success in bringing America 
safely through the greatest depression and 


the greatest war in world history was an. 


accomplishment of the highest statesman- 
ship; and his buoyant, fighting personality 
has left an indelible impression. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 
was born on @ farm near Lamar, Mis- 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the First 
World War he served in France with the 
129th Field Artillery. After engaging briefly 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdashery 
business in Kansas City, Truman entered 
local politics. Under the sponsorship of 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of 
Missouri, he held a number of local offices, 
preserving his personal honesty in the 
midst of a notoriously corrupt political 
machine. In 1934 he was elected to the 
Senate and was re-elected in 1940. During 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet sup- 
porter of the New Deal; but in the course 
of his second term, an appointment as head 
of a Senate committee to investigate war 
production brought out his special qual- 
ities of honesty, common sense and hard 
work, and he won widespread respect. 


Nominated as Democratic candidate for 
Vice President in 1944, Truman became 
President on Roosevelt’s death and imme- 
diately found himself confronted with 
complex postwar problems, both at home 
and abroad. His first efforts at solution 
were not markedly successful, and in 
1946, the Republicans captured the Con- 
gress. The last two years of his first term, 
though handicapped by persistent con- 
gressional opposition, were distinguished 
by such proposals as the Marshall Plan 
and the Civil Rights program; and Tru- 
man’s general record was held in the 
popular judgment to compare favorably 
with that of the Republican Congress. 
Following a campaign in which Truman 
revealed himself as a militant champion 
of New Deal principles, he won re-election 
over Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, in a stunning political upset. 


Stine the Naares community, © poth ine 
order to get full production during the 
war and to prepare the way for a united - 


The election of President Harry S. Tru- 
man on Tuesday, Nov. 2, 1948, was one of 
the great political surprises of U. S. his- 
tory. Not since 1916 had a presidential elec- 
tion been so close. Not until 11:14 a.m. 
on Wednesday did Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey concede his defeat; but as late as 
Thursday there was still a possibility that 
returns from California, Idaho and Indiana 
could take their electoral vote out of the 
Truman column into Dewey’s. However, 
they remained for Truman, who won 304 
electoral votes from 28 states. Dewey got 
189 votes from 16 states. J. Strom Thur- 
mond, candidate of the States’ Rights 
Democratic party (“Dixiecrats”’), got 28 
votes from Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina. 


The Dixiecrat rebellion by conservative 
Southern Democrats, who objected to Tru- 
man’s civil rights program, was one of the 
reasons he had been expected to lose. An- 


The 1948 Election 


other was the split-off of left-wing Dem 
crats who formed the Progressive part 
with Henry Wallace as candidate. It re 
ceived enthusiastic support from Com 
munists. Wallace won no electoral vote 
but did draw away enough votes from Trt 
man in New York State to cause Dewey 1 
carry it. , 

Perhaps the main reason the nation ws 
so surprised was that the Gallup, Ropt 
and Crossley public opinion polls all ind 
cated a substantial Dewey victory. New: 
paper and radio political observers, the 
thinking perhaps colored by the poll 
unanimously predicted the same. 

The Republicans had controlled the 80t 
Congress, which Truman denounced as tl 
worst, or at least second worst, Congress i 
history. In re-electing Truman the vote 
also wiped out Republican control of Cor 
gress, electing Democratic majorities ; 
both Houses. 


Wives of the Presidents of the United States 


Year and 3 | 
President Wife’s name place of birth = a 8 
Washington Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis 1732, Va. 1759 1802 .. 
John Adams Abigail Smith 1744, Mass. 1764 1818 383 
Jefferson Mrs. Martha Wayles Skelton 1748, Va. 1772 “YJ8a2 se 
Madison Mrs. Dorothy “Dolly” Payne Todd 1772, N. C. 1794 1849 
Monroe Eliza Kortright Li68,-Ne-Y. 1786 1830 A 
J. Q. Adams Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 $3 
Jackson Mrs. Rachel Donelson Robards 1767, Va, 1791 1828 .. 
Van Buren Hannah Hoes 1783, N. ¥. 1807 1819 4 
W.H. Harrison Anna Symmes 1775, N. J. 1795 1864 6 
Tyler Letitia Christian 1790, Va. 1813 1842 3 
Julia Gardiner 1820, N. Y. 1844 1889 5 
Polk Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn, 1824 1891 .. 
Taylor Margaret Smith 1788, Md. 1810 1852 1 
Fillmore Abigail Powers 1798, N. Y. 1826 1853 1 
Mrs. Caroline McIntosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881 F 
Pierce Jane Means Appleton 1806, N. H. 1834 1863 3 
Buchanan (Unmarried) Se eile © here? aha ape 
Lincoln Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842 1882 4 
Johnson Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn 1827 1876 ° S$ 
Grant Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 1902 83 
Hayes Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889 7 
Garfield Lucretia Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 4 
Arthur Ellen Lewis Herndon 1837, Va. 1859 1880 2 
Cleveland Frances Folsom 1864, N. Y. 1886 1947 2 
B. Harrison Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 1 
Mary Scott (Lord) Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896 1948 
McKinley Ida Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871 1907 
T. Roosevelt Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass 1880 1884 
Edith Kermit Carow 1861, Conn 1886 1948 4 
Taft Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1943 2 
Wilson Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885 1914 
Mrs, Edith Bolling Galt 1872, Va. 1915) whee 
Harding Mrs. Florence Kling DeWolfe 1860, Ohio 1891. 1924938 
Coolidge Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1905) 8. ise Gee 
Hoover Lou Henry 1875, Iowa 1899 1944 2 
F. D. Roosevelt Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N. Y. 1905 .... 4 
Truman Bess Wallace 1885, Mo. 1919 .. 


ae, Ds ven pa ee ed : 
U. S. National Conventions Since 1856 
Party Where held Nominated Vote 
17, 1856 R_ Philadelphia John C. Frémont 
2,1856 D Cincinnati James Buchanan eee 
16, 1860 R Chicago Abraham Lincoln 864 
23, 1860 D Charleston & Baltimore’ S. A. Douglas 181 
7, 1864 R- Baltimore Abraham Lincoln Unanimous 
29, 1864 D Chicago Geo. B. McClellan 202% 
20, 1868 R Chicago U. S. Grant Unanimous 
uU 4,1868 D New York City Horatio Seymour Unanimous 
une 5, 1872 R _ Philadelphia U.S. Grant Unanimous 
une 9, 1872 OD _ Baltimore Horace Greeley 688 
une 14,1876 R_ -Cincinnati R. B. Hayes 384 
une 28,1876 D_ St. Louis S. J. Tilden 508 
une 2,1880 R_ Chicago J. A. Garfield 399 
une 23, 1880 D Cincinnati W. S. Hancock 705 
une 3, 1884 R Chicago J. G. Blaine 541 
uly 11,1884 D_ Chicago Grover Cleveland 683 
une 19,1888 R Chicago Benjamin Harrison 544 
une 6, 1888 D_ St. Louis Grover Cleveland By acclamation 
une 17,1892 R Minneapolis Benjamin Harrison 535% 
une 21,1892 D Chicago Grover Cleveland 617% 
une 16,1896 R_ St. Louis William McKinley 661% 
uly 17,1896 D _ Chicago William J. Bryan 500 
une 19,1900 R Philadelphia William McKinley Unanimous 
uly 4,1900 D Kansas City William J. Bryan By acclamation 
lune 21, 1904 R Chicago Theodore Roosevelt Unanimous 
‘uly 6,1904 D_ St. Louis Alton B. Parker 678 
une 16,1908 R_ Chicago William H. Taft 702 
‘aly 7, 1908 D _ Denver William J, Bryan 8921 
‘une 18,1912 R Chicago William H. Taft 561 
‘une 25, 1912 D Baltimore . Woodrow Wilson 990 
june 7, 1916 R_- Chicago Charles E. Hughes 949% 
une 14,1916 D_ St. Louis Woodrow Wilson By acclamation 
une 8, 1920 R_ Chicago Warren G. Harding 692, 
une 28, 1920 D San Francisco James M. Cox T32% 
lune 10, 1924 R Cleveland Calvin Coolidge 1,065 
une 24, 1924* D New York City John W. Davis 8397 
une 12, 1928 R Kansas City Herbert Hoover 837 
une 26, 1928 D Houston Alfred E, Smith 8491, 
une 14,1932 R Chicago Herbert Hoover 1,126% 
une 27,1982 D Chicago F, D. Roosevelt 945 
une 9, 1936 R_ Cleveland Alfred M. Landon 984 
une 23, 1986 D _ Philadelphia F. D. Roosevelt By acclamation 
une 24,1940 R _ Philadelphia Wendell L. Willkie Unanimous 
uly 15,1940 D Chicago F. D. Roosevelt Unanimous 
une 26,1944 R Chicago Thomas E. Dewey 1,056 
uly 19, 1944 D Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 1,086-90 
une 21, 1948 R Philadelphia Thomas E. Dewey 1094-0 
Uly 12,1948 D Philadelphia Harry S. Truman 947 Yo -263 Vp 
uly 17,1948 (t) Birmingham J. Strom Thurmond By acclamation 
Uly 22,1948 P Philadelphia Henry A. Wallace By acclamation 


ee 
*In session until July 10, 1924. Nominated on 103d ballot. t{‘‘States’ rights’’ delegates from 13 Southern 


Earlier Conventions 


For most of the elections before 1832, 
residential candidates were nominated by 
Congressional caucus. The first national 
Ominating convention in American history 
as held by the Antimasonic party on Sept. 
3, 1831, in Baltimore. On Dec. 12 of the 
ume year, the National Republican party 
which was to become the Whig party about 
334) held a national convention in Balti- 
lore and nominated Clay and Sergeant. On 
lay 21, 1832, the Democratic party held a 
ational convention in Baltimore to nomi- 


d 


i 


nate a candidate for Vice President to run 
with Jackson. Van Buren was the nominee. 


Up to the disappearance of the Whig party 
after its bad defeat in 1852, Whig conven- 
tions were held in Harrisburg, Pa., in 1839, 
in Baltimore in 1844 and 1852, and in Phila- 
delphia in 1848; none was held in 1836; in- 
stead regional meetings placed three anti- 
Jacksonian candidates on the ballot. 


Other Democratic conventions were held 
in Baltimore in 1835, 1840, 1844, 1848 and 1852. 


Quali 


Source: Questionnaires to the States. — 


Me h of Residencet Date liter: 
os ieaettp State county District test adop’ 


BRR ceri thainetee | pees! Stari 2 yr. lyr. 3 mo. 1946 
Shoe ofa eee (Sear eo lyr. 1 mo. 1 mo. 1912 x 
5 yr lyr 6 mo 1 mo. ic ; 
l yr lyr 3 mo. 40 da. 
MOS alors so) ete a snes} osha lyr. lyr. 3 mo. 15 da. a nn 
3:25 tobe Speoepesecd] tlle oc Bar 1 yr. meaets 6 mo.3 1855 oe 
ane CA CB CCAD GORE CE EOEEE lyr. lyr. 3 mo. 1 mo 1897 see 
vo wustd 6 SLA CRE BEEEC Heese lyr 6 mo. eters + coe 
cc Ceo eA pOOC CEE ee: Mon lyr 6 mo. eases 2 1877 a 
Pe ateoe 6 mo 1 mo. owt es Soa ae 
MT SNe aecisceirep | Sea ai ates lyr 3 mo. 1 mo site 
+ bcogonbdes dg poe amare es 6 mo 2 mos l mo oe 
o 53 dD Od ES CHOSE DED OCREIE (tlincrnees 6 mo 2 mo. 10 da — 
PENSE si icc vcs vaf Ol pdewa’s 6 mo 1 mo. 1 mo. «enn 
Lod oO Rad OSC encore lyr 6 mo. 2 mo. > aval 
Lac SL SOU n DOE EOGE BEE lesoere 2 yr. 1 yr. 3 mo.7 388 a 
<5 n6 6506 46S SOR EROE aa! (ieee 6 mo. So sie 3 mo. 1892 sa 
ot, pond OOH O SUDO BE OSE liaooree lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo = op 5,2 
JuRo SDS ABC OOS COME (laa eee l yr. kets oe 6 mo.3 Sen 
36 SCh Se AGRO ABET eer 6 mo. shat a 20 da.* Bs, 
BUGHESOLS ie ota ine nicyessiyieise = oes 3 mo. GMO. ~ ecces 1 mo . Ja 
“USS SS UT hee 60n GB OBB E cee) anne 2 YT a eee lyr yes 
MWISSOUTME eee: tac c cscs cf | fees ees lyr. 2 mo. 2 mo Ape 
EEN ee ccihs ces nad SY est idale lyr 1 mo. 1 mo# 
sod. blne Boone ese eee 6 mo 40 da. 10 da 
BEE ee ccecerccrec| th scseats 6 mo 1 mo. 10 das 5308 sa 
New Hampshire.............-.. 6 mo. 6 mo. 6 mo. 6 mo. 1905 yes 
RAUBIEISOV ec. ccecsineevscs| TU wee 1 yr. 5 mo. edb s 5S Pt 
MA MEIGKICO I tony ssiece's oehie Ge emareie 1 yr. 2 mo. 1 mo =e 
WEIS ins iar basiz. sas 3 mo. 1 yr. 4 mo. 1 mo. 1921 
6 OOD SHEER eee lyr. lyr. sSaee 4 mo. 1901 
Rete ceva n hb oh say ics lyr. 3 mo. lmo «dats 
REET c erases sf | teens lyr 40 da. 40 das 
PME Gee wyaNGin esse]. . teas s lyr. 6 mo. 1 mo’ halete 
SGEVGL |... ita Eee 1G MNO. in 1 mo. 1924 
Pennsylvania............. eee 1 mo. Ln eee eee 2 mo. waa 
Rhode Island............. eel hal es 2 ye ie 6 mo.* ae Aa 
South Carolina || bets Ae 2 yr. 1 yr. 4 mo. 1895 yes 
South Dakota............ Rs 5 yr. 1 yr. 3 mo. 1 mo’ aoe we 
MBINESSODME EP stsc cise) SUA Trede 1 yr. 6 mo. 21 da. B83 yes 
MEM a scsi r es scssitetesfly | © less Lyr. 6 mo. Ssice bite yes 
BOR a eeisis' Acie cae 3 mo lyr 4 mo 2mo 
REDOMUR IRS ire > icine eeciet ss], 9. “pS a ta Lyls= > Reet 3 mo.® ies agi 
SUCRE TINA Peet Fats) <is(eie,0 sivisis nie: s.s 1 yr. lyr. 6 mo. 1 mo. 1902 yes 
SUTTON: 523 SCR eee lyr 3 mo. 1 mo. aN 
Chan) WA EE Se 5 oo (cr lyr. 2)M0. alate en 
PISCONGINARCE UNTO SS shies ce vse] tus ce's Tyros eee 10 da sles 
VA UTHTT sacnnh Oh SESS SOHC Millian ere lyr. 1 mo. 10 da. 1889 


IRegistration of all or part of the voters is required in most states. No registration is required in Arkans¢ 
North Dakota and Texas, In Connecticut, registration is permanent. In Vermont, name must be on check-li: 
*Although poll or head taxes are levied in several other states, those listed make payment of the tax a conc 
tion for voting. %City or town. ‘Minimum voting age is 18; in all other states, minimum age is 21. STow 
ship. ®Parish. 7Ward. 8Precinct. ®To vote for representatives to General Assembly. 


Plurality and Majority 

In order to win a plurality in an election, majority, because his 50 votes are less ths 
a candidate must receive a greater number 50 percent of the 101 votes cast. 
of votes than any candidate running against If only two candidates receive votes, 
him. If he receives 50 votes, for example, plurality is necessarily a majority, but 
and two other candidates receive 49 and 2, more than two candidates receive votes, 
he will have a plurality of one vote over his is possible for one to have a substanti 
closest opponent. plurality without a majority. 

However, a candidate does’ not have a As a candidate for President of the U. 
majority unless he receives more than 50 must have a majority in the electoral e« 
percent of the total votes cast. In the ex- lege, which at present casts 531 votes, 
ample above, the candidate does not have a must receive 266 votes or more to be electe 
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_ THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES AND THE TERRITORIES 


id symbols are used in the text: *denotes unofficial; chief cities are listed in order of lati i 
the capital city designated by CAPITAL LETTERS; leaders (. . .) preceding the eapital ity Wencia ation size 
of larger size have not been mentioned; the Governor's name is followed by his party affiliation and the date of 


ination of office; area includes total of land and water. 
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ALABAMA 


n' ered Union & (rank): Dec. 14, 1819 ey 
ceded from Union: Jan. 11, 1861 
Re-entered Union: June 25, 1868 

lotto: Audemus Jura Nostra Dejeudere (We dare 
defend our rights) 

lower: Goldenrod 
Bird: Yellowhammer 

ong: ‘‘Alabama’”’ 

lickname: Cotton 
Drigin of name: from a Muskhogean Indian 
tribe of the same name 

940 population & (rank): 2,832,961 (17) 

948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,848,000 (18) 

rea, sq. mi. & (rank): 51,609 (28) 
novernor: James E. Folsom (Dem., 1951) 
hief products: cotton, iron, steel 

hief cities: Birmingham, Mobile, MONT- 
GOMERY 


Alabama is the biggest heavy-industry 
tate in the South. Cotton goods, iron and 
teel and saw mill products lead Alabama’s 
anufacturing, which is centered in the 
nills, mines and factories in and around 
3irmingham, the “Pittsburgh of the South.” 
The state is also high in the growing of 
iuts, corn, hay and sweet potatoes. Other 
nterests include the making of commercial 
ertilizer and shipping of raw cotton, iron 
nd steel and hardwood lumber. 
uscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, 

rovides a great electric power source. At 
‘uskegee Institute, founded by Booker T. 
Vashington, Dr. George Washington Carver 
arried out his famed agricultural research. 
\labama is the only state that compels all 
dults from 14 to 50 to undergo examination 
or syphilis. 

The Confederacy was founded at Mont- 
fomery in Feb., 1861, and for a time the 
ity was the Confederate capital. 
Hernando de Soto and his treasure seek- 
rs first saw the state in 1540 although 
”abeza de Vaca may have preceded him in 
528, 


ARIZONA 


entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1912 (48) 
otto: Ditat Deus (God enriches) 

‘I6wer: Saguaro Cactus 

‘ird: Cactus Wren 

Ong: ‘“‘Arizona”’ 

lickname: Baby; Grand Canyon 

rigin of name: from the Spanish meaning 
“dry area’ 

940 population & (rank): 499,261 (43) 

948 est. pop. & (rank): 664,000 (37) 

rea, sq. mi. & (rank): 113,909 (5) 

iovernor: Dan E. Garvey (Dem., 1951) 
hief products: copper, cotton, livestock 
hief cities: PHOENIX, Tucson, Douglas 


‘Mining, particularly of copper, gold, vana- 
mum and silver, leads the industries of 


4 


Arizona, and the smelting and refining of 
copper are the state’s principal activities. 

Irrigation is vital to its agriculture, and 
its once arid and useless land now produces 
cotton, corn, wheat, sorghums, citrus fruit 
and vegetables. 

Phoenix, its largest city, is both a popular 
health resort and a busy shipper of cotton 
and vegetables. Douglas loads cattle and 
smelts copper. 

With the Hopi, Navajo (the largest in 
numbers) and Apache tribes, Arizona has 
the second largest U. S. Indian population 
spread over fourteen reservations. It also 
has some of the country’s most famous 


scenery. In the north is the Grand Canyon; ~ 
in the east is the Petrified Forest, covering 


an area of 85,303.63 acres. 

Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar, first 
entered the state in 1539 in search of the 
mythical seven cities of Cibola, and was 
followed a year later by Coronado. 


ARKANSAS 


Entered Union & (rank): June 15, 1836 (25) 

Seceded from Union: May 6, 1861 

Re-entered Union: June 22, 1868 

Motto: Regnat Populus (The people rule) 

Flower: Apple Blossom 

Bird: Mockingbird 

Song: ‘‘Arkansas’”’ 

Nickname: Wonder 

Origin of name: from the Quapaw Indians 

1940 population & (rank): 1,949,387 (24) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 1,925,000 (30) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 53,102 (26) 

Governor: Sidney S. McMath (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: cotton, bauxite 

Chief cities: LITTLE ROCK, Fort Smith, 
Hot Springs, Pine Bluff 


About 90 percent of the nation’s bauxite— 
the source of aluminum—comes from the 
earth of Arkansas, which also contains 
North America’s only known diamond mine, 
located in Pike County near Murfreesboro, 
and presently inactive. 

Mostly flat, Arkansas has an equable 
southern climate and fertile central valleys 
which grow cotton, rice, wheat, corn, oats, 
potatoes and fruit. Other industries are oil 
production, lumbering and the production of 
whetstones and antimony ore. 

Hot Springs entertains fifteen times its 
population in guests each year. Its forty- 
seven famous curative mineral springs, the 
only ones administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are in Hot Springs National Park 
in the Ouachita Mountains. Pine Bluff has 
the unique distinction of having the largest 
archery factory in the country. 

Hernando de Soto was probably the first 
white man to see this state when he ex- 
plored the area in 1541. The first settlers 
were French, who, in 1686, started a frontier 


trading post. 


bake See 


CALIFORNIA 

Entered. Union & (rank): Sept. 9, 1850 (31) 
Motto: Eureka (I have found it) 

Flower: Golden Poppy 

Bird: Calif. Valley Quail 

Song: “I Love You, California’’* 


Nickname: Golden 


Origin of name: from a book by the Span- 
jiard Ordofiez de Montalvo 

1940 population & (rank): 6,907,387 (5) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 10,031,000 (3) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 158,693 (2) 

Governor: Earl Warren (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: oil, fruit, airplanes, ship- 
ping, minerals F 

Chief cities: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, San Diego, Long Beach, SAC- 
RAMENTO 


California, celebrated for cinema and sun- 
shine, is one of the nation’s economic giants. 
It collects more money from raising food 
and catching fish than any other state and 
it stands high in oil production, lumbering 
and manufacturing. Out-of-state tourist 
visitors and the travel and recreation ex- 
penditures of the state’s residents continue 
to play an important part in the expansion 
of trade and employment opportunities. Ir- 
rigation, in which California leads the 
country, makes possible the big crop har- 
vest of corn, wheat, sugar beets, walnuts, 
almonds and almost every other kind of 
fruits and vegetables. The state also leads 
in making wines and brandies and growing 
grapes. 

Nature is spectacular. Death Valley, in 
the southeast, is 275 feet below sea level, 
the lowest spot in the nation; Mt. Whitney, 
a 14,495-foot peak, is the highest point in 
the U. S.; Lassen Peak is the only active 
U. S. volcano although its last eruptions 
were recorded in the years from 1914 to 
1917; and the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park is estimated to be 
about 3,500 years old. San Pedro is the 
world’s largest man-made harbor, and the 
Bank of America National Trust and Savy- 
ings Association, operated and owned by 
Amadeo P. Giannini, is the world's largest 
private bank. 

Gold, which was responsible for the state’s 
settlement boom, is still found here, but the 
state’s most important mineral products to- 
day are oil, natural gas, sand and gravel, 
lead, tin and cement. 

California is a leader in industrial energy 
and its cities specialize in airplane making, 
shipbuilding, furniture manufacturing and 
machinery production. 

California’s four national parks are great 
tourist attractions and the San Francisco- 
Oakland and Golden Gate Bridges are 
among the world’s engineering marvels. 

Because written Chinese contains no 
alphabet, the telephone operators in China- 
town of San Francisco are unique in that 
they have to memorize the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of all sub- 
scribers. 

Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Spanish explorer, 
was probably the first white man to see the 
state in 1542. 
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COLORADO 


Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 1, 1876 (38) 
Motto: Nil Sine Numine (Nothing without th 
Deity) = 
Flower: Columbine 7 
Bird: Lark Bunting ~ 
Song: ‘‘Where the Columbines Grow” 
Nickname: Centennial 
Origin of name: from the Spanish meanin 
‘veq”’ 
1940 population & (rank): 1,123,296 (33) 
1948 est. pop. & (rank): 1,165,000 (34) 
Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 104,247 (7) 
Governor: Lee Knous (Dem., 1951) 
Chief products: sugar beets, minerals 
Chief cities: DENVER, Pueblo, Colorad 
Springs 


Colorado, the most elevated state in th 
nation, with fifty-four of its peaks towerin 
over 14,000 feet in height and at least 1,14 
going beyond the 10,000-foot mark, bega 
as a miner of gold but has been predomi 
nantly agricultural in recent times. Whea 
hay, beans, sugar beets, corn, potatoes, bar 
ley and truck vegetables head the crop lis 
Like California and Arkansas, the state ha 
a highly developed irrigation system t 
counteract its dry climate and promote it 
agriculture. 

Gold, silver, vanadium and molybdenuw 
are still mined. 

Pueblo, the “Pittsburgh of the West, 
makes iron, steel, brick, tile and foundr 
products. Colorado Springs is perhaps tk 
most popular tourist center in the Rock 
Mountain sector. Mount Evans Highway | 
the highest auto road in the world. Tt 
world’s highest suspension bridge stretche 
1,053 feet over the Royal Gorge of the Aj 
kansas River. Summit Lake, 12,740 fe 
high, near the top of Mt. Evans, the highe; 
lake in the U. S., also is in Colorado. 

Of archeological interest are the clif 
and canyons of the southwestern part « 
the state dating back at least 1000 years s. 

Coronado entered the state in 1540. 


CONNECTICUT 


Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 9, 1788 (5) 

Motto: Qui Transtulit Sustinet (He who tran 
planted continues to sustain) 

Flower: Mountain Laurel 

Bird: Ruby-crowned Kinglet or Robin* 

Song: “Connecticut State Song’’* 

Nickname: Nutmeg; Constitution 

Origin of name: from an Indian word mea! 
ing “long river’’ 

1940 population & (rank): 1,709,242 (31) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,011,000 (27) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 5,009 (46) 

Governor: Chester Bowles (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: mfd. goods, machinery 

Chief cities; HARTFORD, New Have 
Bridgeport 


Connecticut earned its sobriquet, t 
“Arsenal of the Nation,’ by its ability 
turn out firearms and ammunition in ea1 
days, and from this developed an ability 
turn out precision instruments of all class« 


ai , 

ticut’s cities produce a variety of 
cts, some of which are: arms, sewing 
es, airplanes, typewriters, motors, 
=, cutlery, tools, clocks, locks, pot- 
machinery, brass products and hats. 
ord, which has the oldest U. S. news- 
the Courant, established in 1764, is the 
ance capital of the nation. 

onnecticut devotes its farmland mainly 
irying, fruit growing and poultry rais- 
It stands high in tobacco growing and 
crop in the nation receives as high a 
ce per acre as does her shade-grown 
he state is a popular resort area both 
- beaches on Long Island Sound and 
its inland lakes and forested hills. The 
thwest part of the state is a suburban 
a of New York City. 

Connecticut was the first state to have a 
itten constitution, the Fundamental Orders, 
pted by three original towns of Colonial 
8 in Jan., 1639. 

. Dutch trader, Adrian Block, from Man- 
tan, began the exploration and settle- 
nt of the state in 1614. 


DELAWARE 


d Union & (rank): Dec. 7, 1787 (1) 

btto: Liberty and Independence 
p : Peach Blossom* 
: Blue Hen or Cardinal* 

g: “Our Delaware”’ 

Kname: Diamond; Blue Hen 

gin of name: in honor of Lord De La 
Ws 

0 population & (rank): 266,505 (46) 

8 est. pop. & (rank): 297,000 (46) 
ea, sq. mi. & (rank): 2,057 (47) 
Vernor: Elbert N. Carvel (Dem., 1953) 
jief products: chemicals, poultry 
jief cities: Wilmington, DOVER, Newark 


Little Delaware, at the lowest mean ele- 
tion of any state, grows a great variety of 
all fruit and vegetables and is a U. S. 
meer in the industry of food canning. 
aches, strawberries, apples, corn, wheat, 
y and truck vegetables are the leading 
ps. Fishing in the bay is an important 
lustry. Delaware’s chicken farms are one 
the great supply sources for the big 
kets of the East. 

Wilmington, containing almost half of the 
wte’s population, is the home of the E. I. 
Pont de Nemours & Co., which produces 
stly explosives in this state, and is one of 
2 many corporations that take advantage 
Delaware’s low corporate tax rates. 
Inder a law of 1771, Delaware still main- 
ns the whipping post as punishment for 
ne crimes but the institution is mostly 
intained as a historical oddity. 

Phe first U. S. iron steamship was built 
this state in 1836. Delaware was the first 
te to ratify the Constitution, on Decem- 
* 7, 1787. During the Civil War, the 
Ithern part of the state supplied many 
porters to the Confederate cause. 
eter Heyes, a Dutch trader, was the first 
tler in 1631, although Henry Hudson dis- 
red Delaware Bay in his exploration of 


i. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1940 population: 663,091 ; 
1948 est. pop.: 898,000 
Area, sq. mi.: 69 


The District of Columbia—identical with 
the City of Washington—is the capital of 
the U. S. and the first carefully planned 
capital in the world. 

D. C. history began in 1790 when Congress 
directed selection of a new capital site, 10 
miles square, along the Potomac. When the 
site was determined, it included thirty and 
three-quarters square miles on the Virginia 
side of the river. In 1846, however, Congress 
returned that area to Virginia. 

President Washington had commissioned 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French engineer 
who had fought in the Revolution, to plan 
the new capital and in 1800 the government 
moved in. In 1814, during the War of 1812, a 
British force fired the capital and it was 
from the white paint applied to cover fire 
damage that the President’s home came to 
be called the White House. 

Washington’s skyline is dominated by the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, 
towering 555 feet. The Capitol, while not in 
the city center, is the key to the street ad- 
dress system. The city is laid out in rec- 
tangular blocks, created by streets inter- 
secting at right angles. In addition, diagonal 
arteries fan out from vyarious_ centers. 
Pennsylvania Avenue—the radial lines are 
generally named for the states—is the most 
famous of them, with the White House at 
number 1600. 

Washington has many world-famous 
buildings and monuments—the Library of 
Congress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Me- 
morial, Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, Treasury Building, the 
Pentagon, Petersen House (where Lincoln 
died) and scores of others. 

Washington is administered by three 
commissioners appointed by the President. 
Two of them must be residents of D. C. and 
the third must be a U. S. Army engineer 
appointed by the Chief of Engineers. 


FLORIDA 


Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 3, 1845 (27) 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 10, 1861 

Re-entered Union: June 25, 1868 

Motto: In God We Trust 

Flower: Orange Blossom 

Bird: Mockingbird 

Song: ‘‘Swanee River’ 

Nickname: Peninsula 

Origin of name: from the Spanish meaning 

“feast of flowers’’ 

1940 population & (rank): 1,897,414 (27) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,356,000 (24) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 58,560 (21) 

Governor: Fuller Warren (Dem., 1953) 

Chief products: fruit, cattle 

Chief cities: Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa, 
. TALLAHASSEE 


Agriculture is Florida’s biggest steady 
pursuit, but hotel statistics point to its 
chief fame—the resort and tourist business. 


-30,000 small 


Along its 3,751-mile (including the islands) 


tidal coastline, the longest of any state, 


dozens of communities more than double in 
population during the winter season when 
northerners flee snow and cold. ; 

Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida’s 
crop list, then come tomatoes, peanuts, 
corn, celery and potatoes. Truck gardening 
and commercial fishing are leading indus- 
tries. Deep-sea fishing for sport is a leading 
tourist hobby. 

Florida’s low elevation is dotted by some 
lakes and the Everglades 
swamp in the south. Tampa is one of the 
largest cigar manufacturers and Jackson- 
ville ships lumber and turpentine. St. Au- 
gustine, founded in 1565, is the oldest town 
of European origin in the U. S. Key West, 
exclusivé resort city, is the southernmost 
city in the U. S. and is connected to the 
mainland by a unique causeway. 

Ponce de Leén, seeking the mythical 
“Fountain of Youth,’”’ first saw the state in 
1513. 


GEORGIA 


Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 2, 1788 (4) 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 19, 1861 

Re-entered Union: July 15, 1870 

Motto: Wisdom, Justice, Moderation 

Flower: Cherokee Rose 

Bird: Brown Thrasher* 

Song: ‘‘Georgia’”’ 

Nickname: Cracker 

Origin of name: in honor of King George II 
of England 

1940 population & (rank): 3,123,723 (14) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 3,128,000 (15) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 58,876 (20) 

Governor: Herman Talmadge (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: cotton, peanuts, lumber 

Chief cities: ATLANTA, Savannah, Augusta 


Georgia is typical of the changing South. 
The value of its factory products has 
passed the value of its farm products, and 
industrialization is ever increasing. Atlanta 
is achieving importance as an automobile 
maker. Cotton and lumber products, fer- 
tilizer, processed food and a great variety 
of other items are among the factory output 
of Macon, Augusta and Savannah. 

Georgia ranks high in cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts and pecans. Georgia’s peaches are 
nationally famous. From its vast stands of 
pine come more than half of all U. S. resin 
and turpentine. The state is one of the 
leaders in the value of its clay products. 
Cattle grazing is extensive. Georgia marble 
is widely exported. 

Warm Springs has the celebrated founda- 
tion operated to aid infantile paralysis 
victims. It was there that President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage on April 12, 1945. 

Hernando de Soto, a Spaniard, in 1540, 
first looked over the red clay of Georgia 
and General James Oglethorpe founded its 
first British colony on Feb. 12, 1733 as a 
haven for debtors and seekers of religious 
freedom. 


4 . 
IDAHO ; 
Entered Union & (rank): July 3, 1890 
Motto: Esto Perpetua (May thou endure 
ever) ; 
Flower: Syringa + 
Bird: Mountain Bluebird 
Song: ‘Here We Have Idaho” R 
Nickname: Gem ‘ 
Origin of name: from a Shoshoni Indi 
word meaning ‘“‘sunup”’ 
1940 population & (rank): 524,873 (42) 
1948 est. pop. & (rank): 530,000 (43) 
Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 83,557 (12) 
Governor: C. A. Robins (Rep., 1951) 
Chief products: potatoes, minerals, livesto 
Chief cities: BOISE, Pocatello, Idaho Fa 


Idaho’s huge investment in irrigation h 
advanced its agriculture well ahead of 
mining. Idaho potatoes are eaten ever 
where. The state grows apples and otk 
fruits and wheat, corn and barley. The 
is light diversified manufacturing and Poc 
tello has a cheese factory with a wol 
market. 

Idaho mines gold, silver, lead, zinc, copy 
and tungsten, and still has vast undevelop 
mineral wealth. In its rugged central mou 
tains is an area that is reachable only 
pack horse. The forests of the state, cove 
ing at least one-third of the area, accov 
for the fact that lumbering is an extens' 
industry. 

Tourist trade is important. Hunting a 
fishing are excellent. Sun Valley is a fam 
resort and attracts countless tourists to 
swimming and skiing facilities, both to 
enjoyed at the same time and season 
different levels of the mountain. 

Lewis and Clark visited Idaho in 1805 1 
real settlement began with the gold str: 
of 1860. 


ILLINOIS 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 3, 1818 ¢ 

Motto: State Sovereignty—National Un 

Flower: Violet 

Bird: Cardinal 

Song: ‘‘Illinois’”’ 

Nickname: Sucker; Prairie 

Origin of name: from an Indian word ¢ 
French suffix meaning “tribe of super 
men”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 7,897,241 (3) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 8,670,000 (4) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 56,400 (23) 

Governor: Adlai H. Stevenson (Dem., 195 

Chief products: mfd. goods, railways, ec 
meat packing 

Chief cities: Chicago, Peoria, ... 
FIELD 


Illinois anchors the Midwest like a 1 
giant, versatile in every big wealth-mak 
industry. It stands high in manufacturi 
coal mining, farm cash income, oil prod 
tion. The sprawling Chicago district | 
cluding a slice of Indiana) is a great i 
and steel producer, meat packer, grain 
change and rail center. Chicago is als 
busy long-flight airport city and Gu 
Lakes port area. 


SPRID 


a pence IHinois Eahias first in soy ~ 
} and high in corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
potatoes and truck vegetables. Hog 
i@ and dairying are important indus- 
. The Illinois sand and gravel business 
exceeded only by California. 
ois manufactures almost everything. 
oad cars, clothing, furniture, tractors, 
, watches and farm implements are 
le of the items made in its several cities. 
s biggest government arsenal in the 
rld is located on a Mississippi island off 
ck Island. Springfield contains Oak Ridge: 
aetery where the body of Abraham 
coln rests. 
he year 1858 is marked in Illinois his- 
as the date of the great debating con- 
| ieee Lincoln and Stephen A. Doug- 
for the United States Senatorship. 
coln lost the campaign but his anti- 
ery speeches won for him the presiden- 
I nomination in the subsequent presi- 
tial election. 
arquette and Joliet, in 1673, were the 
known explorers of this state. 


; INDIANA 


tered Union & (rank): Dec. 11, 1816 (19) 
btto: The Crossroads of America 

ower: Zinnia - 

d: Cardinal 

ng: “On the Banks of the Wabash Far 
Away” 

ckname: Hoosier 

igin of name: meaning “land of Indians’ 
10 population & (rank): 3,427,796 (12) 
8 est. pop. & (rank): 3,909,000 (11) 

ea, sq. mi. & (rank): 36,291 (37) 
vernor: Henry F. Schricker (Dem., 1953) 
jief products: iron and steel, mfd. goods, 
orn 

ief cities: INDIANAPOLIS, Fort Wayne, 
xary 


ndiana’s fifty-one-mile Michigan water- 
mt is one of the great industrial centers 
the world, turning out iron and steel and 
‘products to make this state a leader in 
mufacturing. Its cities have some of the 
rid’s largest industrial plants and their 
mat output is further swelled by the 
and factories. The list of products is end- 
S—automobiles, farm implements, avia- 
n and railroad equipment, sewing ma- 
nes are made from iron ore mined in 
: Great Lakes region. 

\s a farmer the state stands high in soy 
ins, corn, tobacco, onions, wheat, oats, 
’and tomatoes. The state produces most 
U. S. peppermint and spearmint oil. 
Ndianapolis is the largest U. S. city not 
@ navigable body of water. Wyandotte 
ve, the second largest in the U. S., is 
ated in Crawford County of Southern 
liana. West Baden and French Lick are 
ll known for their mineral springs. In- 
ha was one of the early states to adopt 
'secret ballot based on the Australian 
item. 

4a Salle probably was the first white man 
bass through the state in 1671. 


IOWA 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 28, 1846 (29) 

Motto: Our Liberties We Prize and Our 
Rights We Will Maintain 

Flower: Wild Rose 

Bird: Eastern Goldfinch 

Song: ‘Iowa’ 

Nickname: Hawkeye 

Origin of name: probably from an Indian 
word meaning ‘this is the place’ 

1940 population & (rank): 2,538,268 (20) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,625,000 (20) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 56,280 (24) 

Governor: William S. Beardsley (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: corn, hogs 

Chief cities: DES MOINES, Sioux City, 
Davenport ; 


Iowa stands in a class by itself as a pro- 
ducer of corn and hogs. The state’s produc- 
tivity often brings it the largest agricul- 
tural income in the nation. Ninety percent 
of the state is under the plow and the 
fertility of its soil is unsurpassed anywhere. 
It also grows oats, soy beans, hemp, hay, 
popcorn, fruit, nuts and vegetables in great 
quantities. 

Its top industrial activity is naturally 
centered in meat packing. Des Moines 
fittingly leads all cities in the publication 
of farm journals and is also a large in- 
surance center. Muscatine is the largest 
U. S. maker of pearl buttons. Other Iowa 
factory products are farm implements, 
washing machines, fountain pens and rail- 
road and auto equipment. 

Iowa has always had a low illiteracy rate 
and in many years has had the lowest in 
the nation. The first President to be born 
west of the Mississippi was Herbert C. 
Hoover, who came from West Branch. 

Marquette and Joliet first explored ths 
state in 1673 and it was about 1875 that 
Julien Dubuque established the first white 
settlement on the site of the city that was 
later named in his honor. 


KANSAS 


Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 29, 1861 (34) 

Motto: 4d Astra Per Aspera (To the stars 
through difficulties) 

Flower: Sunflower 

Bird: Western Meadow Lark 

Song: “Home on the Range”’ 

Nickname: Sunflower; Jayhawker 

Origin of name: from a Sioux word mean- 
ing ‘people of the south wind” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,801,028 (29) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 1,968,000 (29) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 82,276 (13) 

Governor: Frank Carlson (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: wheat, corn, cattle 

Chief cities: Kansas City, Wichita, TOPEKA 


Kansas finds its strength in wheat grow- 
ing and flour milling. Slaughtering and meat 
packing are also extensively pursued. In 
the western part of the state, where Dodge 
City recalls the old days of cattle rustling, 
rich, prairie land sprawls over a large area 
and gives an abundance of winter wheat 
and fine grazing. 


Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, soy beans 
and potatoes are other crops. Besides oil, 
Kansas gets zinc, coal, salt and lead from 
its earth. E 

The state is the geographical center of 


the U. S., and the geodetic center of the 


North American continent, and as such is 
the area from which official longitudes and 
latitudes are measured. 

Kansas City has the world’s largest grain 
elevator and is the U. S. leader in pro- 
ducing hog serum. John Brown killed slavers 
in this state before he turned eastward in 


‘his effort to spread Negro insurrection. 


Kansas is one of the three states that 
prohibits the sale of hard liquor. 

Coronado, in his quest for the mythical 
city of Quivira, one of the seven cities of 
Cibola, first saw the state in 1541. 


KENTUCKY 


Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1792 (15) 

Motto: United We Stand, Divided We Fall 

Flower: Goldenrod 

Bird: Cardinal 

Song: “My Old Kentucky Home” 

Nickname: Blue Grass 

Origin of name: from a Cherokee Indian 
word probably meaning ‘‘dark and bloody 
ground”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 2,845,627 (16) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,819,000 (19) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 40,395 (36) 

Governor: Earle C. Clements (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: tobacco, whisky, horses 

Chief cities: Louisville, Covington, Lexing- 
ton, FRANKFORT 


Kentucky prides itself on producing some 
of the nation’s best tobacco, horses and 
whisky. The state stands high in the pro- 
duction*of native asphalt, hemp, coal, corn 
and oil. 

Among the manufactured items produced 
by its cities are furniture, aluminum ware, 
brooms, shoes, lumber products, machinery, 
textiles and iron and steel products. Be- 
sides coal and oil, Kentucky’s important 
minerals are natural gas and quarry prod- 
ucts. 

Louisville, the largest city, famed for 
the Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs, 
has a large municipal university, distills 
whisky and is a great cigarette maker. 
The Blue Grass country is the home of 
some of the world’s finest race horses. 
Lexington, standing in the center of this 
country, is a leading tobacconist. Mam- 
moth Cave, with its many miles of under- 
ground passages, is a tourist attraction. 

Kentucky was credited with a star in the 
Confederate flag because a_ secessionist 
group in the southwest part of the state set 
up a short-lived government and joined the 
Confederacy. The legitimate government, 
however, remained in the Union to the end. 

Marquette and: Joliet in 1673 first saw 
Kentucky when it was the “Dark and 
Bloody Ground,” fiercely contested by In- 
dian tribes. Daniel Boone explored the coun- 
try in 1767. 


LOUISIANA a 
Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 8, 1812 (1 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 26, 1861 rt 
Re-entered Union: May 29, 1865 F 
Motto: Union, Justice and Confidence ~ 
Flower: Magnolia ; 
Bird: Eastern Brown Pelican* 
Song: “Song of Louisiana” 
Nickname: Pelican 
Origin of name: in honor of King Louis X 
of France 
1940 population & (rank): 2,363,880 (21) 
1948 est. pop. & rank): 2,576,000 (21) 
Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 48,523 (30) 
Governor: Earl K. Long (Dem., 1952) 


Chief products: sugar came, rice, f 
trapping, lumber 
Chief cities: New Orleans, Shrevepo 


BATON ROUGE 


Semi-tropical Louisiana, with much of 
land below sea level, is a natural leader 
sugar cane, sweet potatoes and rice prodt 
tion. This state, which still calls its count 
parishes after the Spanish religious di 
sions, is also the nation’s leading 1 
trapper with a rich annual bag of mil 
muskrat, opossum and raccoon pelts. Ot] 
products of importance are sulfur, oil, s: 
cotton and lumber. Commercial fishing 
extensive. 

New Orleans, home of the Mardi Gr 
avoids flooding only by an expensive le’ 
and spillway system and the world’s larg 
concentration of drainage pumps. Her — 
dustry is making increased use of r 
materials from South and Central Ameri 
The Vieux Carré, in this Old World ci 
called by many the “Little Paris’’ of | 
New World, has some of the celebra 
restaurants of the nation. 

No state has a greater variety or abi 
dance of game birds than Louisiana. 
state-owned wildlife sanctuaries are amc 
the largest in the world. 

Hernando de Soto saw the state in 1 
but claims are made for Narvaez, who 
reputed to have first seen the state in lf 


MAINE 


Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 15, 1820 ( 

Motto: Dirigo (I guide) 

Flower: White Pine Cone and Tassel 

Bird: Chickadee 

Song: ‘‘State of Maine Song” 

Nickname: Pine Tree 

Origin of name: from the French provi 

of Maine 

1940 population & (rank): 847,226 (35) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 900,000 (35) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 33,215 (38) 

Governor: Frederick G. Payne (Rep., 195 

Chief products: potatoes, lumber, fish 

Chief cities: Portland, Lewiston, Ban; 
AUGUSTA 


Maine, the largest potato grower in 
nation, is supposed to be the polit 
barometer of the nation because it holds 
general election a little more than a mc 
before the other states, a situation that 
brought forth the popular expression, - 
Maine goes, so goes the nation.” But sg: 


te is invariably Republican, the 
‘sometimes fails to follow it. 
ne has the largest forest area in the 
some 16,750,000 acres in timberland 
as a result, pulp and paper making are 
leading industries. In addition to the 
to crops, hay, oats, buckwheat and 
01 es are grown. Other manufacturing 
irsuits are textiles, shoes and fruit can- 
icadia National Park, on Mount Desert 
sland, approximately 50 miles southeast of 
agor, Offers one of the finest examples of 
ountain and ocean scenery on the Atlan- 
ic coast. 
With 2,465 lakes, hundreds of streams and 
a summer climate, Maine is famous 
a resort state. Fishing is excellent and 
er, bear and other game are plentiful. Its 
ty of Eastport is the most easterly city in 
ne U. S., and York was the first chartered 
(in 1642) in the nation. 

uel de Champlain looked over Maine’s 
igged area in 1604 but the Cabots probably 
saw it at least a century earlier. 


é MARYLAND 

ntered Union & (rank): Apr. 28, 1788 (7) 

 * Faiti Maschiit Parole Femine (Deeds to 
€ men, words for the women) 

lower: Black-eyed Susan 

ird: Baltimore Oriole* 

ong: ‘Maryland! My Maryland!” 

‘ickname: Old Line; Free 

rigin of name: in honor of Henrietta Maria 

(Queen of Charles I of England) 

40 population & (rank): 1,821,244 (28) 

48 est. pop. & (rank): 2,148,000 (25) 

rea, sq. mi. & (rank): 10,577 (41) 

| Ag William Preston Lane, Jr. (Dem., 
951) 

hief products: tobacco, mfd. goods, general 


agriculture 
cities: Baltimore, Cumberland, 
erstown, ANNAPOLIS 


Maryland, a leader in vegetable canning, 
cut almost in two by the upthrust of 
hésapeake Bay, and with its many streams 
| this area, it has probably the most river 
ontage of any of the states. The state is 
18 of the largest chicken raisers in the 
ast and the Chesapeake is the largest 
abbing center in the world. In addition to 
l kinds of vegetables, the state also grows 
heat, hay, corn, potatoes and barley. Coal, 
nd and gravel, cement and stone are the 
ading mineral products. 
The manufacturing products of its cities 
nge from airplanes, steel, clothing, chemi- 
Is to meat packing. Annapolis is the site 
the U. S. Naval Academy. The state 
Pitol, built in 1772, is the only one besides 
at of Massachusetts to antedate the 
svolution. ; 
Maryland, like Delaware, still retains the 
hipping post, but it is kept more as a 
Storical oddity than for punishment. 
The state was settled in 1632 at St. Marys 
‘the Chesapeake Bay region under an 
lish charter granted to Lord Baltimore 
id the grant at that time embraced ail 
Present Maryland, Delaware and part of 
mnsylvania. 
f 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 6, 1788 (6) 

Motto: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quietem 
(By the sword we seek peace, but only 
under liberty) 

Flower: Mayflower 

Bird: Chickadee 

Song: ‘‘Massachusetts’’* 

Nickname: Bay; Old Colony 

Origin of, name: from two Indian words 
meaning “great mountain place”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 4,316,721 (8) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 4,718,000 (9) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 8,257 (44) 

Governor: Paul A. Dever (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: textiles, hay, machinery, 
shoes 

Chief cities: BOSTON, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Fall River, Cambridge 


From the beginning of American history, 
Massachusetts has led the nation in the 
making of textiles and Boston has been the 
biggest U. S. wool market. Despite the 
dominance of textiles, the factories of this 
state are famous for a great variety of 
products such as shoes, watches, machinery, 
soap and candy, machine tools, wire prod- 
ucts, small arms and electrical machinery. 
The value of the state’s fishing products is 
the highest in the Northeastern area. Bos- 
ton and Gloucester have superseded Nan- 
tucket and New Bedford, of olden-day 
whaling fame, as the great fishing ports of 
contemporary America. The principal crops 
of this state are tobacco, potatoes, wheat, 
corn, oats, buckwheat and apples. 

The growth of factories brought to this 
state an influx of foreigners and today 
Boston has one of the largest Irish popu- 
lations in the nation. Boston became promi- 
nent as the ‘‘Cradle of Liberty’ in early 
days and it was here that Paul Revere rode 
from Christ Church on Copp’s Hill and the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was fought. 

Small glacial lakes are scattered through- 
out the state. 

The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock in 
1620 as the first large group to settle here 
but legend has it that Eric the Red and his 
Norsemen first saw the state in the year 
1000. 


MICHIGAN 


Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 26, 1837 (26) 

Motto: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoenam Circumspice 
(If you seek a pleasant peninsula, look 
around you) 

Flower: Apple Blossom 

Bird: Robin 

Song: ‘Michigan, My Michigan’’* 

Nickname: Wolverine; Lake 

Origin of name: from an Indian word mean- 
ing ‘‘turtle”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 5,256,106 (7) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 6,195,000 (7) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 58,216 (22) 

Governor: G. Mennen Williams (Dem., 1951) 


Chief products: automobiles, vegetables, 
fruit 
Chief cities: Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint, 
. LANSING 
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On a map of Michigan, draw an eighty-_ 


five-mile circle around Detroit and it will 
contain the home plants of the companies 
that make nine out of ten American auto- 
mobiles. This vast industry, which sprang 


up about fifty years ago from the carriage- — 


pbuilding business, is not the only activity of 
this state. Airplanes, furniture (Grand 
Rapids is the furniture center of the U. S.), 
diesel engines, hoists, pumps, boilers are 
among its leading items of production. Most 
of the nation’s refrigerators are made in 
Michigan. Its fertile farm areas grow dry 
beans, grapes and peaches, ‘potatoes and 
sugar beets. 

Michigan is the only state that is split 
completely in two parts. The northern pen- 
insula is mining and timber country. The 
southern part is agricultural and manu- 
facturing country. Connecting Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron is the busiest canal in 
the world—the Sault Ste. Marie. Its 6,000 
inland lakes and 2,300 miles of Great Lakes 
shoreline make it a good vacation land. 

Michigan has the greatest inland fisheries 
in the world and markets at least 20 species 
from carp, trout, perch, pike to lake herring. 
The artificial skiing on Iron Mountain is 
probably the highest in the world. 

Jacques Cartier first saw the state in 1535. 


MINNESOTA 


Entered Union & (rank): May 11, 1858 (32) 
Motto: L’étoile du Nord (Star of the north) 
Flower: Moccasin flower 


Bird: American Goldfinch* 


Song: ‘Hail! Minnesota’’* 

Nickname: Gopher; North Star 

Origin of name: from a Dakota Indian word 
meaning ‘‘sky-tinted water’ 

1940 population & (rank): 2,792,300 (18) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,940,000 (17) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 84,068 (11) 

Governor: Luther W. Youngdahl 
1951) 

Chief products: iron ore, wheat 

Chief cities: Minneapolis, ST. PAUL, Du- 
luth 


A few square miles of Northern Minne- 
sota, in the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
Ranges, produce most of the nation’s iron 
ore, and provide the activity for the port of 
Duluth. Farm and factory are equally im- 
portant in Minnesota. Its farms produce 
oats, butter, eggs, milk, corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, etc. Its factory production follows 
the pattern of the Midwest. Machinery, 
furniture, foundry products, etc. are made 
here. 

St. Paul, whose twin city of Minneapolis 
faces it on the other side of the Mississippi, 
is the nation’s biggest publisher of calendars 
and law books. With over 11,000 lakes, the 
state is famous for its fishing, and deer, 
bear and fur trapping. Lake Itasca is the 
source of the Mississippi. 

The Arrowhead, covering ten counties in 
Northeastern Minnesota, and the district 
centering about the Detroit lakes, are 
famous resort regions. 

Radisson and Groseilliers, French traders 
from Canada, first saw the state in 1655. 


(Rep., 
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MISSISSIPPI OR 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 10, 1817 (20 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 9, 1861 F 


Re-entered Union: Feb. 23, 1870 
Motto: Virtute et Armis (By valor and arms) 


Flower: Magnolia - 
Bird: Mockingbird* : 
Song: ‘‘Mississippi’’* “ 


Nickname: Magnolia 

Origin of name: from an Indian word mean 
ing “the great water’ 

1940 population & (rank): 2,183,796 (23) — 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,121,000 (26) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 47,716 (31) 

Governor: Fielding L. Wright (Dem., 195 

Chief product: cotton 

Chief cities: JACKSON, Meridian, 
burg 


Vicks 


Mississippi, the stronghold of the Ol 
South, is one of the least industrial of a 
the states. More than half of its populatio 
makes a living directly from the soil an 
cotton is still king in this state. The world 
largest cotton plantation of 35,000 acres | 
located at Scott. Other crops are cor 
peanuts, oats, pecans and sugar can 
Despite its agricultural nature, Mississip} 
reflects the southern trend toward indus 
trialization and its factory products a1 
centered around cotton, iron and lumb« 
products. 

Mississippi’s Central Hills have produce 
a serious soil-erosion problem due to tt 
virtual over-emphasis placed on cottc 
growing through the years. 

Mississippi was the first state to rati! 
the Eighteenth Amendment and is still o1 
of the three states that bans the sale | 
hard liquor. In 1940, it had the secor 
largest Negro population, Georgia havir 
the largest. The state abounds in historic 
landmarks and is the home of the Vicksbui 
National Military Park commemoratil 
Grant’s military victory on this site. 

ah ae de Soto first saw the state 
1 


MISSOURI 


Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 10, 1821 (2 

Motto: Salus Popult Suprema Lex Esto (Let ti 
welfare of the people be the supreme la\ 

Flower: Hawthorn 

Bird: Bluebird 

Song: ‘‘Missouri’’* 

Nickname: Show-me 

Origin of name: from an Indian word pro 
ably meaning ‘‘muddy water’’ 

1940 population & (rank): 3,784,664 (10) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 3,947,000 (10) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 69,674 (18) 

Governor: Forrest Smith (Dem., 1953) 

Chief products: corn, minerals, livesto¢ 
railroads 

Chief cities: St. Louis, Kansas City, 
JEFFERSON CITY 


Missouri, touching both South and Nor 
ranks highest in mining lead, making cor 
cob pipes and breeding mules. Sometin 
called the ‘‘saddle horse capital of 1 
world’ because of-its excellent breeds, ti 
state also grows corn, wheat, oats, barl 


oes, tobacco and cotton on its fertile 
uble land climbing to the Ozark Mountains. 
his country of rugged,. timbered hills and 
9 valleys, has more than 10,000 swift- 
ng streams. Its industrial plants pro- 
automobiles, shoes, drugs, chemicals, 
and street cars. 

ads Bridge, spanning the Mississippi 
ver at St. Louis, probably handles more 
hi cars than any other bridge in the 
vO ld. Bagnell Dam, across the Osage River 
the Ozarks, completed in 1931, created 
ne of the largest artificial lakes in the 
yorld, running for 129 miles and having a 
horeline of approximately 1,300 miles. 

The homes of two of Missouri’s most pub- 
cized sons—Mark Twain and Jesse James 
are tourist attractions. 

Missouri, like Kentucky, had a star in the 
Yonfederate flag because a minority of the 
ate legislature adopted an ordinance of 
ecession. The Governor and pro-secession 
pgislature, however, were ousted and the 
tate remained in the Union. 

The French explorer, La Salle, first saw 
Missouri in 1682. 


MONTANA 


ntered Union & (rank): Nov. 8, 1889 (41) 
lotto: Oro y Plata (Gold and silver) 

lower: Bitterroot : 

3ird: Western Meadow Lark 

ong: ‘‘Montana’’* 

ickname: Treasure 

rigin of name: from the Latin meaning 
“mountainous regions” 

940 population & (rank): 559,456 (39) 

948 est. pop. & (rank): 511,000 (44) 

rea, sq. mi. & (rank): 147,138 (3) 
Overnor: John W. Bonner (Dem., 1953) 
hief products: copper, wheat 

hief cities: Butte, Great Falls, Billings, 
|... HELENA 


-Montana’s story is the old Western story 
-few settlers until a gold strike in 1858 
rought an influx. But in the last 50 years 
his state became unique in the nation in 
hat it has lost in population. Mining is its 
resent occupation, and lead, zinc, silver, 
oal and oil are taken from its earth. 
‘Butte, sitting on the “richest hill in the 
yorld,’’ is the center of the area that once 
upplied half of the U. S. copper (its most 
mportant mineral). Livestock, wool, lumber 
nd dude ranching round out its interests. 
.griculture is dependent on irrigation. 
The state as a whole still possesses the 
rank character of the old days, reflected. in 
he legend that the only reason Helena 
Jas selected as the name to replace Last 
hance Gulch was because of the sugges- 
ion of profanity in the front part of that 
ame. Glacier National Park is a popular 
ourist area with its rugged scenery, hunt- 
ng areas and dude ranches. While little 
@velopment has as yet been made, Mon- 
ana offers fine potentialities for winter 
ports. Snow conditions are good in the 
vinter in the National Forest Service areas. 
French traders, probably sons of Veren- 
tye, first explored the state in 1742. 


NEBRASKA 


Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1867 (37). 

Motto: Equality Before the Law é 

Flower: Goldenrod 

Bird: Western Meadow Lark 

Song: ‘Dear Old Nebraska’’* 

Nickname: Tree Planters 

Origin of name: from an Oto Indian word 
meaning ‘‘flat water’’ 

1940 population & (rank): 1,315,834 (32) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 1,301,000 (383) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 77,237 (14) 

Governor: Val Peterson (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: corn, wheat ~ 

Chief cities: Omaha, LINCOLN, Grand Is- 
land, Hastings 


Nebraska lives by its expansive sea of 
grain, reflected in its bumper crops of rye, 
corn and wheat. There are more varieties 
of grass growing in this state, valuable for 
forage, than in any other state in the 
nation. Its sizeable cattle and hog industry 
help to make Omaha a great stockyard and 
meat-packing center, Flour, freight cars, 
brick and tile are Nebraska's factory prod- 
ucts. 

One of the world’s largest creameries is 
at Lincoln. Oil was discovered in 1939 and 
has since grown into a large industry. In 
1937, after a constitutional amendment 
three years earlier, Nebraska became the 
only state in the union to have a uni- 
cameral legislature, a one-house law-mak- 
ing group to which members are elected 
without party designation. 

Spanish Coronado saw Nebraska first in 
1541. Ss 


NEVADA 


Entered Union & (rank): Oct. 31, 1864 (36) 

Motto: All for Our Country 

Flower: Sagebrush 

Bird: Mountain Bluebird* 

Song: ‘‘Home Means Nevada” 

Nickname: Silver; Sagebrush 

Origin of name: from the Spanish meaning 
“snow-clad’”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 110,247 (48) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 142,000 (48) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 110,540 (6) 

Governor: Vail Pittman (Dem., 1951) 

€hief products: silver, livestock 

Chief cities: Reno, Las Vegas, ... CARSON 
(Gi tens 


Nevada, the smallest state in population, 
had in 1940 little more than one person per 
square mile. It was made famous by the 
discovery of the fabulous Comstock Lode 
in 1859, and has since lived mainly on its 
mines which give up large quantities of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, quicksilver 
and tungsten. In 1931, the state created a 
new industry by writing an easy divorce 
law and Reno has since become the “divorce 
capital of the nation.’’ Gambling was legal- 
ized and the gaming tables now pay a one- 
percent tax to add to the state’s income. 

Near Las Vegas, on the Colorado River, 
stands the Hoover Dam which has twice 
changed its name (Hoover to Boulder to 


Hoover), the highest in the world at 726 
feet. This dam is responsible for the state’s 
agricultural crop of wheat, barley and po- 
tatoes. Carson City is the smallest state 
-eapital in population in the U. S. Nevada 
was the first in the world to use gas for 
‘capital punishment. 

Francisco Garcés, a Franciscan friar en 
route to California, first saw Nevada’s 
rugged scenery in 1775. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Entered Union & (rank): June 21, 1788 (9) 

Motto: Live Free or Die 

Flower: Purple Lilac 

Bird: Purple Finch* 

Song: ‘““Old New Hampshire’’* 

Nickname: Granite 

Origin of name: from the English county of 
Hampshire 

1940 population & (rank): 491,524 (44) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 548,000 (42) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 9,304 (43) 

Governor: Sherman Adams (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: dairy products, mfd. goods 

Chief cities: Manchester, Nashua, CON- 
CORD 


New Hampshire is the only state that 
ever played host at the formal conclusion 
of a foreign war when, in 1905, it was the 
scene of the treaty ending the MRusso- 
Japanese War at Portsmouth. The sandy 
and stony loam of this state needs liberal 
fertilization for the growing of its principal 
crops—fruit, truck vegetables, corn, oats, 
hay and potatoes. Its manufacturing centers 
in the production of textiles, leather goods, 
pulp and paper products. 

New Hampshire was the first state to 
declare its independence from Great Britain 
and to adopt a constitution. Mt. Washing- 
ton has recorded some of the world’s 
strongest wind velocities, the last recording 
of record proportions being registered at 
231 miles per hour. The state also has the 
largest legislative body, a group of law 
makers adding to 424. 

With 1,300 lakes and good climate for both 
winter sports and summer vacations, the 
state is highly popular as a resort area. 

Martin Pring, an English sailor, was 
probably the first white man to see the 
state in 1603. , 


NEW JERSEY 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 18, 1787 (3) 

Motto: Liberty and Prosperity 

Flower: Purple Violet 

Bird: Eastern Goldfinch 

Song: ‘Ode to New Jersey’’* 

Nickname: Garden 

Origin of name: from the Channel island of 
Jersey 

1940 population & (rank): 4,160,165 (9) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 4,729,000 (8) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 7,836 (45) 

Governor: Alfred E, Driscoll (Rep., 1950) 

Chief products: mfd. goods, vegetables 

Chief cities: Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, 
TRENTON 


% 
New Jersey is one of the most inte 
industrial areas of the nation in spite o 
small size; its northern part is sometim 
called ‘‘America’s Ruhr.’’ This manufactul 
ing dynamo, whose greatest single industr 
is the making of electrical machinery, als 
makes dyed textiles, chemicals, paints 
elevators, silk products, pottery, pen point 
and warships. At its southern point, th 
activity is focused in an extensive truc 
gardening business. New Jersey’s seaport 
are among the busiest in the nation. 

The oldest U. S. highway was built i 
Warren County in 1650; the first lighthous 
in America was built in 1764 at Sandy Hool 
Outside of Morristown is the Seeing Ey 
Training School, where dogs are trained t 
lead the blind. 

Because of its extended seaboard, Ne 
Jersey is a popular resort state, especiall 
during the summer months. Its 120 mile 
from Sandy Hook to Cape May have a 
least 40 beaches which make it a grea 
playground. 

New Jersey was first seen by Giovani 
da Verrazano, a Florentine sailor, carryin 
French papers, in 1524. 


NEW MEXICO 


Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 6, 1912. €4% 

Motto: Crescit eundo (It grows as it goes) 

Flower: Yucca 

Bird: Road Runner* 

Song: “O, Fair New Mexico” 

Nickname: Sunshine 

Origin of name: from the country of Mexic 

1940 population & (rank): 531,818 (41) © 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 571,000 (40) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 121,666 (4) 

Governor: Thomas J. Mabry (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: minerals, livestock 

Chief cities: Albuquerque, SANTA FI 
Roswell 


Bilingual New Mexico is the only sta’ 
where both English and Spanish are a 
cepted as official languages. The two cu 
tures of this state give it a picturesquene: 
that attracts many tourists. Mining apn 
the raising of cattle and crops provide tl 
state’s chief interests. Irrigation is vital. 

The state contains the largest Indie 
reservation in the U. S. with over 16,000,0 
acres, habitated by the Navajo tribe. T 
Apaches and Utes live in three other rese 
vations in this state (the Jicarilla Apach 
at Horse Lake; the Mescalero Apach 
northeast of Alamogordo; the Navajo, 
San Juan and McKinley counties; and tl 
Southern Ute, in the northern part of Ss 
Juan County). Carlsbad Caverns, the lar; 
est in the world, attract many visitors ai 
nually. The highest golf course in: ¢! 
world, over 9,000 feet above sea level, 
near Alamogordo. 

The state’s dry and healthful clima 
makes it a great recuperative mecca f 
tuberculars. Santa Fe, the oldest seat 
government in the U. §., founded by t 
Spaniards in 1609-10, is a sight-seers’ par 
dise, as well as a health resort. 

Cabeza de Vaca was the first to traver 
the state in 1528. 
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NEW YORK 
ed Union & (rank): July 26, 1788 (11) 

to: Excelsior (Higher) 

er: Rose* 

: Bluebird* 

: “The Sidewalks of New York’’* 

name: Empire 

in of name: in honor of the English 

ke of York 

population & (rank): 13,479,142 (1) 

est. pop. & (rank): 14,386,000 (1) 

ea, sq..mi. & (rank): 49,576 (29) 

vernor: Thomas E. Dewey (Rep., 1951) 

hief products: textiles, printing, shipping, 
iry products, railroads 

ief cities: New York, Buffalo, Rochester, 

Syracuse, . ALBANY 


New York, with the great metropolis of 
€w York City, is the spectacular nerve 
enter of the nation. It leads in population, 
anufacturing, foreign trade, commercial 
d financial transactions, book and maga- 
ie publishing, theatrical production and a 
st of other fields. 
New York City is not only a national but 
‘international leader. It is the busiest 
paport in the world; its airport at La 
uardia Field was the world’s largest com- 
ercial airport until supplemented by the 
lewild Field. First in manufacturing since 
24, the city today has a gigantic clothing 
d fur industry and also makes chemicals, 
aints, drugs, machinery, paper, wood and 
Xtile products and houses the tallest build- 
gs in the world. Nearly all the rest of the 
ate’s manufacturing is done along the 
udson River north to Albany and runs 
om planes, flour, photographic and optical 
uipment, shirts, typewriters, washing 
achines to auto bodies and parts. Dairy- 
ig, truck gardening, the raising of potatoes, 
ions, cabbage keep the New York farmer 
osperous. The growing of grapes and the 
aking of wine is a major industry. 
INew York’s extremely rapid commercial 
Owth may be partly attributed to Gover- 
De Witt Clinton who pushed through 
é@ construction of the Erie Canal, which 
s formally opened in 1825. The canal, 
e first of the great man-made waterways 
tthe U. S., opened a new vista of com- 
ercial expansion. 

he state leads the nation and the world 
a tourist attraction. The convention and 
rist business is the state’s fifth greatest 

ce of income and the famous resort 

S upstate in and around Lakes Cham- 
hin and George abound in winter sports. 
a short time, New York City was the 
| S. Capital and George Washington was 
Bugurated there as the first President on 
oril 30, 1789. It is a key state in any 
tional election, and so significant in the 
® of the country that any New York 
vernor is likely to become a presidential 
SSibility. 
fenry Hudson first discovered New York 
1609 in his trip up the river later named 
his honor, and on the basis of his explor- 
Ons, the Dutch bought the island of 
Mhattan for $24 from the Indians. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 21, 1789 (12) | 

Seceded from Union: May 20, 1861 

Re-entered Union: July 20, 1868 

Motto: Esse Quam Videri (To be rather than to 
seem) 

Flower: Dogwood 

Bird: Chickadee* 

Song: “The Old North State” 

Nickname: Tarheel; Old North 

Origin of name: in honor of King Charles I 
of England 

1940 population & (rank): 3,571,623 (11) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 3,715,000 (12) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 52,712 (27) 

Governor: W. Kerr Scott (Dem., 1953) 

Chief products: tobacco, cotton 

Chief cities: Charlotte, Winston-Salem, 
Durham, RALEIGH 


North Carolina is the nation’s busiest 
tobacconist. Its factories—the biggest are 
in Durham and Winston-Salem—make more 
than half of all the cigarettes smoked in 
this country. Add to this the output of 
clothing factories and the cotton mills and 
the state stands high in manufacturing. Its 
agricultural output is centered in the grow- 
ing of corn, cotton, hay, peanuts and fruit. 
The red spruce stand (the U. S. largest). in 
the Great Smoky National Park has caused 
the rise of the furniture business in this 
state in recent years. 

North Carolina has led the field in many 
economic and social reforms. It is still the 
only Southern state that pays its Negro 
teachers the same salary it does its white 
teachers. Its school bus system, operated 
by certified student drivers, transports 
more children to school and back home 
again than any other state in the Union. 
The state has many streams and falls and 
has, therefore, a high potential for hydro- 
electric power. The resort business both at 
the shore and in the mountains is exten- 
sive. Virginia Dare, the first white child of 
English parentage in North America, was 
born in this state in 1587. 

Giovanni da Verrazano was the first white 
man to visit this state in 1524. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (39) 

Motto: Liberty and Union, Now and For- 
ever, One and Inseparable 

Flower: Wild Prairie Rose 

Bird: Western Meadow Lark* 

Song: “North Dakota State Song’’* 

Nickname: Flickertail; Sioux 

Origin of name: from the Dakota tribe 
meaning ‘united in friendly compact’ 

1940 population & (rank): 641,935 (38) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 560,000 (41) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 70,665 (16) 

Governor: Fred G. Aandahl (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: wheat, rye 

Chief cities: Fargo, Grand Forks, 
BISMARCK 


North Dakota, politically progressive, 
operates the only state-owned bank, flour 
mill and grain elevator in the nation. The 


Minot, 


first grown 


Sacajawea, 


state owes its main activity to agriculture 


with over 87 percent of its acreage devoted 
to the growth of barley, wheat, rye, oats. 
Most of its manufacturing—the making of 


butter, cheese, flour and milk products— 
is tied directly to the land. 

The finest farming land is in the Red 
River Valley, celebrated in song. Cattle 
raising is centered in the Missouri Valley. 

“Number One Northern Hard,’ a wheat 
in this state, still brings 
premium prices for its excellence of quality. 
a Shoshoni Indian woman, is 
probably North Dakota’s most notable per- 
son. In 1805 she joined Lewis and Clark and 
made herself so useful as guide and diplo- 


mat that the expedition might have been 


lost without her. Geologists believe that this 
state holds two-thirds of American deposits 
of lignite. 

A French trader in furs, Verendrye, first 
entered the state from Canada in 1738. 


OHIO 


Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 19 or Mar. 1, 
1803 (disputed) (17) 

Motto: None 

Flower: Scarlet Carnation 


- Bird: Cardinal 


Song: ‘‘Ohio, My Ohio’’* 

Nickname: Buckeye 

Origin of name: from a Wyandot word 
meaning ‘‘great river’”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 6,907,612 (4) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 7,799,000 (5) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 41,222 (34) 

Governor: Frank J. Lausche (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: mfd. goods, general agri- 
culture, rubber, steel 

Chief cities: Cleveland, Cincinnati, COLUM- 
BUS, Toledo, Akron 


With vast coal and oil fields on the one 
hand, with Great Lakes iron ore close by on 
the other, Ohio automatically developed 
into one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
states. The vast and varied factory output 
of its cities runs from wire, nails, nuts, 
bolts, paper, radios, cash registers, golf 
clubs, refrigerators to motors of all kinds 
and sizes. Cleveland is the world’s largest 
handler of iron ore. Toledo is one of the na- 
tion’s largest shippers of coal. Akron makes 
most of the auto tires used in the country. 

Ohio’s thousands of factories almost over- 
shadow its importance in two other basic 
industries—mining and agriculture. Its fer- 
tile soil produces soy beans, corn, wheat, 
grapes, tobacco. Dairying is extensive. Min- 
ing is centered in coal, oil, sand and gravel 
and clay production. 

Ohio is called the ‘‘Mother of Presidents,”’ 
because it has sent to the White House 
seven men, five of whom were elected from 
that state and two of whom were born in 
Ohio but elected from other states. 

In 1749, Céleron, a French officer, reached 
the Ohio River from Canada and claimed 
the area for the French, disregarding the 


grants of the British Kings, which covered 
this area. 


OKLAHOMA 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 16, 1907 (46 
Motto: Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor conquer 
all) 
Flower: Mistletoe _ 
Bird: Bobwhite* ; j 
Song: “Oklahoma (A Toast)” ; 
Nickname: Sooner m 
Origin of name: from two Choctaw India 
words eeeae “red people’ 
1940 population & (rank): 2,336,434 (22) 
1948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,362, 000 (23) 
Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 69,919 (17) 
Governor: Roy J. Turner (Dem., 1951) 
Chief products: oil, zinc, corn, wheat 
Chief cities: OKLAHOMA CITY, Tulsa 
Muskogee 


Oil has made Oklahoma a rich state an 
Tulsa one of the world’s wealthiest citie 
per capita. The smelting of zinc, oil refining 
meat packing and flour milling are its chie 
factory industries. Corn, oats, cotton, sor 
ghums and potatoes are its agriculture 
crops of chief importance. 

In 1834, Oklahoma was set aside as India 
Territory and remained so until noon, Apr 
22, 1889, when it was opened up to home 
steaders. On that one day, 50,000 peopl 
swarmed in and the term “sooners’” wa 
born to apply to those who had sneaked int 
the state sooner than the noon deadline 
Today, Oklahoma has the biggest U. & 
Indian population, 63,125 according to th 
1940 census, many of whom are rich becaus 
of the oil discovered on their land. Th 
state is one of the three in the nation whic 
prohibits the sale of hard liquor. 

Coronado first saw Oklahoma in 1654 
while searching for the mythical city c 
Quivira. 


OREGON 


Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1859 (3% 

Motto: The Union 

Flower: Oregon Grape 

Bird: Western Meadow Lark 

Song: “Oregon, My Oregon’’ 

Nickname: Beaver; Sunset 

Origin of name: probably from the Shoshor 
Indian words meaning ‘‘a place of plenty 

1940 population & (rank): 1,089,684 (34) | 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 1,626,000 (32) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 96,981 (9) 

Governor: Douglas McKay (Rep., 1953) 

Chief products: electricity, lumber, fish 

Chief cities: Portland, SALEM, Eugene 


Oregon, with the greatest U. S. reser 
of standing timber, lives on its lumber ar 
fish. Its salmon fishing industry, centere 
at Astoria at the mouth of the Columb 
River, is one of the world’s largest. TJ 
state leads in growing hops and also rais. 
nuts, wheat, hay, oats and potatoes. Me 
cury, chromite and antimony are mined 
quantity. 

Oregon’s coast is lush and green wi 
very heavy rainfall. Its factories produ’ 
lumber and food products, flour and mi 
chinery. 

Bonneville Dam lies in Oregon and hel’ 
make the state a great source of electr 
power. Oregon was the first of the fa 


4 


: 


states to be settled without the 
9 of a major gold rush. 

ino Heceta, a Spaniard, in 1775, was 
ihe first known to have landed there. 


: I PENNSYLVANIA 
? 


ntered Union & (rank): Dec. 12, 1787 (2) 
otto: Virtue, Liberty and Independence 
wer: Mountain Laurel 

: Ruffed Grouse 

“Pennsylvania’’* 

ickname: Keystone 

rigin of name: in honor of William Penn 
population & (rank): 9,900,180 (2) 
est. pop. & (rank): 10,689,000 (2) 

rea, sq. mi. & (rank): 45,333 (32) 
vernor: James H. Duff (Rep., 1951) 

f products: coal, iron and steel, alumi- 
num, mfd. goods 

lief cities: Philadelphia, 

Scranton, ... HARRISBURG 


From the steel mills of Pittsburgh through 
he mid-state coal mines and oil wells to 
shipyards and factories of Philadelphia, 
ennsylvania bristles with heavy industry. 
on and steel are the state’s trademarks. 
oday about half of U. S. iron and steel is 
ade in the Pittsburgh area. Electrical ma- 
hinery, textiles, boilers, engines, knit 
o0ds, locomotives, wire, trucks, buses, silk 
oducts, blast furnaces and other heavy 
roducts are made in the countless factories 
this state. Philadelphia is the second 
siest port in the U. S. and was the third 
rgest city in population in 1940. Pennsyl- 
ania contains virtually all the U. S. an- 
nracite (hard coal) deposits. As a farmer 
ne state stands high in buckwheat, to- 
eco, apples, potatoes, corn, wheat, barley, 
y and peaches. 
Pennsylvania is rich in historical lore. 
*hiladelphia was the seat of the Federal 
Overnment almost continuously from 1776 
ntil 1800, and there the Declaration of In- 
ependence was signed and the Constitution 
Tawn up. Valley Forge of the Revolution, 
nd Gettysburg, the turning-point of the 
ivil War, are both in Pennsylvania. The 
iberty Bell stands in Independence Square 
1 Philadelphia. 
Henry Hudson anchored in Delaware Bay 
uring his trip up the Hudson in 1609 and 
ave the Dutch first claim to the state. In 
581, William Penn, the Quaker, founded its 
rst colony. 


Pittsburgh, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Ntered Union & (rank): May 29, 1790 (13) 
lotto: Hope 

lower: Violet* 

ird: Bobwhite* | 

ong: ‘‘Rhode Island’’* 

ickname: Little Rhody 

rigin of name: from the Greek island of 
Rhodes 

40 population & (rank): 713,346 (36) 

48 est. pop. & (rank): 748,000 (36) 

rea, sq. mi. & (rank): 1,214 (48) 

oVernor: John O. Pastore (Dem., 1951) 
hief products: textiles, mfd. goods 

hief cities: PROVIDENCE, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket 

a 


q 


Texas 220 times), with the greatest density 


of population barring the District of Colum- 


bia, boasts the greatest per-capita indus- 
trial output of all the states, and the bulk 
of its products comes from the textile mills 
of Pawtucket, Providence and Woonsocket. 
Providence is also one of the largest U. S. 
jewelry centers. 

Though more than nine-tenths of the 
people live in the cities, the southern part 
of the state is interested in dairying and 
truck farming in spite of the sterility of the 
boulder clay soil. Potatoes, corn, apples, 
oats and hay lead the crop list. 

Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- 
lege and was long a show place for the 
luxurious summer homes built by some of 
New York’s wealthiest people. 

Roger Williams founded Providence, and 
subsequently Rhode Island, in 1636 after he 
had been banished from Massachusetts for 
nonconformance to religious doctrine. Wil- 
liam Blackstone, a fugitive from Massa- 
chusetts, is reputed to have settled in what 
is now Cumberland, before this date. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Entered Union & (rank): May 23, 1788 (8) 

Seceded from Union: Dec. 20, 1860 

Re-entered Union: July 18, 1868 

Motto: Dum Spiro, Spero (While I breathe, I 
hope) 

Flower: Yellow Jessamine 

Bird: Carolina Wren* 

Song: ‘Carolina’ 

Nickname: Palmetto 

Origin of name: same as North Carolina 

1940 population & (rank): 1,899,804 (26) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 1,991,000 (28) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 31,055 (39) 

Governor: J. Strom Thurmond (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: cotton, rice 

Chief cities: Charleston, 
Greenville, Spartanburg 


COLUMBIA, 


Once primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
lina has built so many big cotton textile 
mills that today the state’s factories double 
the output of its farms in cash value. Agri- 
culture has not, howeyer, been completely 
replaced and today its chief crops are cot- 
ton, tobacco, peaches, corn, hay, oats, sweet 
potatoes and peanuts which are enhanced 
by the recent development of modern soil 
conservation methods. Charleston, the larg- 
est city and busiest seaport, makes asbestos, 
wood, pulp and steel products. 

South Carolina is the only state, at pres- 
ent, in which divorce is not possible. Civil 
War hostilities were started in this state at 
Charleston, when, on April 12, 1861, South 
Carolina men bombarded and captured Fort 
Sumter. It was in Charleston harbor, too, 
that the first submarine was used in war- 
fare. 

Vasquez de Ayllon, who came from Santo 
Domingo with about 500 settlers in 1526, 
made the first attempt to colonize this state 
but the expedition was later wiped out by 
Indians. In succeeding years, Spanish at- 
tempts were successful. 


Little Rhode Island (it would fit into’ 
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> SOUTH DAKOTA 


Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (40) 
Motto: Under God the People Rule 


Flower: Pasqueflower 


Bird: Pheasant 


Song: ‘“‘Hail South Dakota’ 

Nickname: Coyote 

Origin of name: same as North Dakota 
1940 population & (rank): 642,961 (37) 


1948 est. pop. & (rank): 623,000 (39) 


Area, sq. mi, & (rank): 77,047 (15) 


Governor: George T. Mickelson (Rep., 1951) 


Chief products: wheat, gold, silver 
Chief cities: Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Rapid 
City, ... PIERRE 


Seventy-five percent of the population of 
South Dakota is actively interested in agri- 
culture. Its leading crops are rye, in which 
it leads the nation, barley, oats, corn, 
wheat. Cattle raising and dairying are its 
stronger industries. This state of extremes 
contains at the same time the richest U. S. 
gold mine, the Homestake, at Lead, and the 
jowest paid Governor of the states. 

The Black Hills, a great tourist attrac- 
tion, are the highest mountains east of the 
Rockies. Mt. Rushmore, in this group, is 
celebrated for the likenesses of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
velt, which were carved in stone by the 
late Gutzon Borglum. The Badlands offer 
very scenic masses of bare rock and clay 
unrelieved by any vegetation. It was in this 
state that the Sioux Indians, angered at the 
influx of the white men who were search- 
ing for gold, started the hostilities which 
ended in Custer’s Massacre, on June 25, 
1876, in Montana. South Dakota has the 
smallest county in the nation, Armstrong 
County, which had, in 1940, a population of 
forty-two and in the 1944 election, a re- 
corded voté of four, all cast for F. D,. 
Roosevelt. 

The French trader, Verendrye, first saw 
this state in 1748, when he came down from 
Canada looking for a western ocean. 


TENNESSEE 


Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1796 (16) 

Seceded from Union: June 24, 1861 

Re-entered Union: July 24, 1866 

Motto: Agriculture, Commerce 

Flower: fris 

Bird: Mockingbird 

Song: “My Homeland, Tennessee” 

Nickname: Volunteer 

Origin of name: from the name of the an- 
cient capital of the Cherokee tribe 

1940 population & (rank): 2,915,841 (15) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 3,149,000 (14) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 42,246 (33) 

Governor: Gordon Browning (Dem., 1951) 

Chief products: cotton, light metals, elec- 
tricity 

Chief cities: Memphis, NASHVILLE, Chat- 
tanooga 


Tennessee won world prominence in 1945 
for a single product—the atom bomb which 
was made at the Clinton Engineer Works 
at Oak Ridge. Aside from that distinction, 


Tennessee is predominantly ag 
and is affected by the steady trend 
industrialization by the South. Cotton, c 
wheat, oats, barley, hay, potatoes and 
nuts are its important crops. Its indus 
tied up with its agriculture, and cottc 
mills form the bulk of its industrial trend. 
Tennessee is also the home of the TY. 
that great enterprise of 13 dams (Norris b 
ing the largest) benefiting this state a1 
six others (Kentucky, Alabama, Nor 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia and Mississipp 
in flood control, water power, navigatio 
electrical power. The artificial lakes creat 
by this massive undertaking form a CO) 
tinuous body of water 650 miles long a1 
make for excellent recreation, affordi 
swimming, fishing, hunting and boating. 
The Battle of Shiloh was fought in th 
state during the Civil War, and the o1 
fought on Lookout Mountain was call 
“The battle above the clouds.” 
Hernando de Soto first saw the state 
1541. ; 


TEXAS 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 29, 1845 (2 

Seceded from Union: March 2, 1861 

Re-entered Union: Mar. 30, 1870 

Motto: Friendship 

Flower: Bluebonnet 

Bird: Mockingbird 

Song: ‘‘Texas, Our Texas’”’ 

Nickname: Lone Star 

Origin of name: from an Indian word mea 
ing ‘‘friends”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 6,414,824 (6) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 7,230,000 (6) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 267,339 (1) 

Governor: Beauford H. Jester (Dem., 1951 

Chief products: cattle, cotton, oil, natu 
gas 

Chief cities: Houston, Dallas, San Anton 
... AUSTIN 


Big, sprawling, vigorous Texas, compr: 
ing one-twelfth of the entire area of t 
United States, is the richest political su 
division in the world with the possible e 
ception of the Russian Ukraine, and is t 
only state that may, by Congressional ste 
ute, divide into five parts if it so desir 
There is very little possibility of this ev 
being done because Texas and Texans li 
by its bigness. Texas is a natural leader 
production of oil, natural gas, cotton, bs 
cattle, helium, sulfur, sheep, wool, onic 
and turkeys. 

The distance from El Paso to Beaum« 
is a greater distance than from New Y¥« 
to Chicago. Texas supports possibly 1 
most ardent local enthusiasts in the nati 
who are always quick to boast of her ric 
ness, beautiful girls, size. 

Amarillo has the only U. S. helium pla 
over the Neches River, at Port Arthur, 
the most elevated highway bridge in + 
world. In Pecos County is the deepest h 
in the world—an oil well that goes do 
15,279 feet. 

_ Cabeza de Vaca first explored this st 
in 1528, 


Qs ed Union & (rank): Jan. 4, 1896 (48) 
otto: Industry 
lower: Sego Lily 
Bird: Sea Gull* 
Song: ‘‘Utah We Love Thee” 
Vickname: Beehive; Salt Lake 
irigin of name: from the Ute tribe meaning 
Be mcople of the mountains” 
940 population & (rank): 550,310 (40) 
est. pop. & (rank): 655,000 (38) 
Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 84,916 (10) 
Governor: J. Bracken Lee (Rep., 1953) 
Chief products: sugar, wool, minerals 
Chief cities: SALT LAKE CITY, Ogden, 
_ Provo 


Routan, first in gold mining, and high in 
copper, silver, and lead, was probably the 
last U. S. area to be explored fully. Its deep 
twisting caverns and weird rock formation, 
with the largest natural bridges in the na- 

tion, inaccessible in many parts, suggest a 
Wealth of geologic and ancient cultural lore 
that has only recently been looked into, 
The state’s crops, requiring extensive irri- 
gation, are sugar beets, potatoes, hay, 
onions and wheat. There is an extensive 
livestock industry. 

Brigham Young led the Mormons into the 
area in 1847. Six times in the next forty 
years, the area applied for statehood and 
Was refused because of polygamy. In 1896, 
when polygamy was abandoned by the 
Mormon Church, Utah was admitted into 
the union. 

Great Salt Lake, lying in the north cen- 
‘tral area, has long been a world wonder. 
It covers 1,500 square miles, is 4,200 feet 
aboye sea level, has no known outlet, and 
has a salt content about six times that of 
‘the ocean. 

Utah offers some of the best hunting and 
fishing grounds in the West with duck, 
deer, elk and pheasant abounding. Winter 
Sports are being developed. 

Spanish explorers in 1540 were probably 
the first whites in the area, 


VERMONT 


Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 4, 1791 (14) 

Motto: Freedom and Unity 

Flower: Red Clover 

Bird: Hermit Thrush 

Song: “Song of Vermont’’* 

Nickname: Mountain 

Origin of name: from the French meaning 
“green mountains’’ 

1940 population & (rank): 359,231 (45) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 374,000 (45) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 9,609 (42) 

Governor: Ernest W. Gibson (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: dairy and quarry products 


Chief cities: Burlington, Rutland, Barre, 
. MONTPELIER 
'Vermont, the only New England state 


Without a seacoast (and the last to be 
Settled because of this), is a U. S. leader in 
the production of maple syrup and asbestos 
and sometimes the leader in marble and 


granite. In ratio to population, it keep: 
more dairy cows than any other state 
Vermont's soil is largely devoted to truck 
farming and fruit growing, its rugged area 
precluding extensive farming. This same 
quality, however, along with a bracing dry 
climate, makes the state popular as a sum-,_ 
mer resort and as a center of winter sports. 
Two-thirds of the total land area of the 
state is classified as forest land. 

From 1777 to 1791, Vermont was an inde- 


pendent republic with all national perqui- — 


sites and then was the first state after the 
original thirteen to join the Union. It was 
also the first state to forbid slavery. Ver- 


mont has been Republican since 1856; only 7 


Georgia on the Democratic side ties that 
record for consistency. 

Samuel de Champlain saw the state for 
the first time in 1609. j 


VIRGINIA 


Entered Union & (rank): June 25, 1788 (10) 

Seceded from Union: Apr. 17, 1861 

Re-entered Union: Jan. 27, 1870 

Motto: Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus ever to ty- 
rants) 

Flower: American Dogwood 

Bird: Robin* 

Song: ‘‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 

Nickname: Old Dominion 

Origin. of name: in honor of Elizabeth, the 
“Virgin Queen’’ 

1940 population & (rank): 2,677,773 (19) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 3,029,000 (16) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 40,815 (35) 

Governor: William M. Tuck (Dem., 1950) 

Chief products: tobacco, general agricul- 
ture, apples 

Chief cities: RICHMOND, Norfolk, Roanoke 


Virginia is bound up with American his- 
tory. Jamestown, founded in 1607, was the 
first permanent English settlement in North 
America; slavery was introduced in the 
state in 1619; the Revolutionary and Civil 
War were both ended in this state, and 
Virginia supplied seven of the first twelve 
Presidents. 

Agriculture and tobacco are Virginia's 
mainstays. Apples, cotton, wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes, barley and sweet potatoes are her 
crops. Richmond makes more cigarettes 
than any other city in the world. Virginia’s 
hams are world famous. There is a sub- 
stantial livestock industry in southwest 
Virginia. Industry, particularly in the tex- 
tile lines, is developing rapidly in this 
state. 

Norfolk, together with Portsmouth and 
Newport News, makes up the Port of 
Hampton Roads, one of the nation’s busy 
port areas. 

Monticello, home of Jefferson, Mount 
Vernon, home of Washington, and Arling- 
ton National Cemetery bring visitors to this 
Old Dominion state annually. 

The explorations of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in 1584, were responsible for the birth of 
this state, which at that time included the 
entire Atlantic coast north of the Spanish 
settlements. 


Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 11, 1889 (42) 


WASHINGTON 


; a Motto: 4/hi (Chinook dialect) (By and by) 


Flower: Rhododendron 
Bird: Willow Goldfinch* 


Song: ‘‘Washington Beloved” 
Nickname: Evergreen; Chinook 


: Origin of name: from the first President of 


Satpe U.S. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,736,191 (30) 
1948 est. pop. & (rank): 2,487,000 (22) 
Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 68,192 (19) 


Governor: Arthur B. Langlie (Rep., 1953) 
_ Chief products: electricity, apples, wheat, 


lumber 
Chief cities: Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, ... 
OLYMPIA 


Washington annually leads the nation in 
lumber production. Its rugged surface is 
rich in stands of Douglas fir, yellow and 
white pine, spruce, larch and cedar. The 


__ state’s other first is apples. Food and lum- 


ber products and a wide variety of goods 
flow from Washington factories. 

Grand Coulee Dam, built on the Columbia 
River for power and irrigation, is the 
world’s largest concrete dam and creates a 
reservoir 151 miles long. It also provides 


the source of electric power that makes 


this state the owner of more electric lights 
per capita than any other in the nation. 
The state pays the second highest unem- 
ployment insurance rates in the U. S., $25 
per week for 26 weeks. The Hanford En- 
gineer Works, north of Pasco, was set up 
as the world’s first full-scale plant for the 
making of atom bombs. The highest local 
average annual rainfall of 150.73 inches 
was set by Wynoochee Oxbow. 

Bruno Heceta landed in Washington in 
1775. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Entered Union & (rank): June 20, 1863 (35) 

Motto: Montani Semper Libert (Mountaineers 
are always freemen) 

Flower: Rhododendron 

Bird: Tufted Titmouse* 

Song: ‘West Virginia Hills’’* 

Nickname: Mountain; Panhandle 

Origin of name: Same as Virginia 

1940 population & (rank): 1,901,974 (25) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 1,915,000 (31) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 24,181 (40) 

Governor: Okey L. Patteson (Dem., 1953) 

Chief product: coal 

Chief cities: Huntington, CHARLESTON, 
Wheeling 


Mountainous West Virginia is the coal 
mining leader of the nation. Geologists be- 
lieve that if all other U. S. coal mines shut 
down, West Virginia alone could supply the 
country for 250 years with its deposits of 
bituminous (soft) coal. The state also ranks 
high in natural gas, oil, quarry products 
and hardwood lumber. Wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, tobacco and fruit are the leading 
crops, 

West Virginia was created when its resi- 
dents refused to secede from the union and 


severed itself from Virginia during th 


War era. Like many mountain states, Wes' 
Virginia has an equable climate without 
extremes. White Sulphur Springs, in Green- 
brier County, is a famous health resort. 
Mountain streams give the state one of the 
highest U. S. water power potentials. 

In 1671, Captain Thomas Batts and a 
party from eastern Virginia probably were 


the first whites to see the area. 


WISCONSIN 


Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1848 (30) 

Motto: Forward 

Flower: Violet* 

Bird: Robin* 

Song: ‘‘Hail, Wisconsin’’* 

Nickname: Badger 

Origin of name: from the French corruption 
of an Indian word meaning “gathering of 
the waters” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,137,587 (13) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 3,309,000 (13) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 56,154 (25) 

Governor: Oscar Rennebohm (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: dairy products, general 
agriculture 

Chief cities: Milwaukee, MADISON, Racine 


Wisconsin is the first dairying state in 
the nation and leads in such items as num- 
ber of dairy cattle, and production of cheese 
and butter and milk products. Until some 
forty years ago, when its forests were ex® 
hausted, Wisconsin was a leader in lumber- 
ing. It has since turned its attention to 
agriculture and manufacturing. The making 
of paper, autos, beer, machinery and furni- 
ture are its main factory interests. Cran- 
berries, hemp, oats, rye and tobacco are its 
secondary agricultural pursuits. Its benign 
climate makes crop failure almost unheard 
of. : 

Wisconsin was the first state to have a 
workmen’s compensation law and, in 1934, 
a state unemployment insurance law. Madi- 
son has the only U. S. forest products labra- 
tory, a reminder of its past interests. Its 
many lakes make it a favorite summer re- 
sort state. 

Jean Nicolet, French explorer, seeking a 
northwest passage in 1634, was the first to 
see the state. 


WYOMING 


Entered Union & (rank): July 10, 1890 (44) 

Motto: Cedant Arma Togae (Let arms yield to 
the gown) 

Flower: Indian Paintbrush 

Bird: Meadow Lark 

Song: ‘‘Wyoming, 
Song’’* 

Nickname: Equality 

Origin of name: from the Indian word per- 
petuating a Pennsylvania valley 

1940 population & (rank): 250,742 (47) 

1948 est. pop. & (rank): 275,000 (47) 

Area, sq. mi. & (rank): 97,914 (8) 

Governor: A. G. Crane (Rep., 1951) 

Chief products: wool, minerals, oil 

Chief cities: CHEYENNH, Casper, Laramie 


the Wyoming State 


ealthy in wool, cattle, oil and coal, 
ming was first in U. S. history to in- 
woman’s place in politics. In 1869, it 
ve women the vote and Mrs. Nellie Tay- 
loe Ross, who held office in 1925-27, was the 
first U. S. woman governor. 
_Second in’ mean elevation to Colorado, 
Wyoming has many lures for the tourist 
e, notably Yellowstone National Park. 
sheyenne is famous for its annual ‘‘Fron- 


tier Days” celebration which brings in vis- 
itors from everywhere. One of the world’s 
largest subbituminous coal fields lies near 
Sheridan. Big game hunting is good in many 
parts of the state. 

Trappers in 1812 were probably the first 
white men to settle this state, although 
John Colter, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, reached the northwest 
corner in 1807. 


Self-governing U. S. Territories 


ALASKA 


Flower: Forget-mé¢-not* 

Song: “Alaska, My Alaska’’* 

1940 population: 72,524 

1945 est. pop.: 134,000 

Area, sq. mi.: 586,400 (incl. the Aleutians) 

Governor: Ernest Gruening 

Chief products: fish, furs, minerals 

Chief cities: JUNEAU, Ketchikan, Anchor- 
age 


_Alaska, the biggest, coldest and wildest 
of U. S. possessions (including the Aleu- 
tians from longitude 167° east of Green- 
Wich) was called ‘‘Seward’s Folly’’ in 1867, 
when that Secretary of State arranged for 
its purchase from Russia for $7,200,000. 
ce then Alaska has paid for itself scores 
of times. 
Canned salmon is Alaska’s biggest prod- 
uct. It mines gold, supplies most of U. S. 
tin and also turns out copper, platinum, 
‘coal, oil, gypsum, limestone and marble. 
The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, 
are world famous as the breeding ground 
of the Alaska fur seal, which is under care- 
ful government control. Beaver, muskrat, 
otter, mink and other furs also abound. 

Mt. McKinley, in the south central part, 
is 20,300 feet high, the tallest peak in North 
America. With its wild interior, still partly 
unexplored, this territory is a hunter’s 
Paradise. With only one person for every 
eight square miles, Alaska is by far the 
most thinly settled of U. S. lands. Sitka was 
its capital until 1906. Alaska became a terri- 
tory of the U. S. in 1912. 

Alaska has magnificent glaciers and ac- 
tive volcanoes. Winter temperatures in the 
interior have been known to register 60° 
below zero. In June, 1912, the whole top 
blew off Mt. Katmai in the Aleutian range. 
Of Alaska’s 1945 estimated population of 
134,000, 40 percent were composed of Eski- 
mos, Aleuts and Indians with the remain- 
ing 60 percent being whites. 

World War II brought to this territory a 
tremendous economic and physical expan- 
Sion. In addition to the military personnel, 
thousands of construction workers were 
brought in to help build the chain of air- 
ports, naval bases, barracks, etc. Perma- 
nent improvements were effected in the 
form of additional highways, radio range 
Stations and airports. 

“Vitus Bering, a Dane working for the 
Russians, and Alexei Chirikov discovered 
Alaska in 1741. 
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HAWAII 


Motto: Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka dina I Ka Pono 
(The growth of the land is perpetuated 
by righteousness) 

Flower: Hibiscus 

Song: “Hawaii Ponoi I’ 

Nickname: Paradise of the Pacific 

1940 population: 423,330 

1947 est. pop.: 525,477 

Area, sq. mi.: 6,454 (incl. outlying islands) 

Governor: Ingram M. Stainback 

Chief products: pineapples, cane sugar, 
tourist trade 

Capital: HONOLULU (on Oahu) 


Hawaii, a volcanic-coral Pacific island 
group, and 2,394 miles southwest of San 
Francisco, grows 90 percent of the world’s 
pineapple. The group is a 390-mile chain of 
islets and 8 main islands—Hawaii, Kahoo- 
lawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai 
and Niihau. Kure or Ocean Island and 
Palmyra are included in the group. 

Hawaii’s temperature is mild and the soil 
is fertile for tropical fruits and vegetables. 
Cane sugar is its chief product and it also 
grows coffee, rice, cotton, bananas, nuts 
and potatoes. Some livestock is raised. In 
normal times, the tourist business is Ha- 
waii’s third biggest source of income. At 
least 86 percent of the islands’ population, 
although racially heterogeneous, are native 
born. 

Hawaii’s highest peak, Mauna Kea, rises 
to 13,784 feet and is, in a sense, the world’s 
highest mountain since it springs from an 
ocean floor 18,000 feet below sea level. 
Kilauea, on Hawaii, is one of the world’s 
most active volcanos. The islands have no 
snakes and their only native mammal is a 
small bat of which there are hundreds of 
species. It won its sharp fame on Dee, 7, 
1941, when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, near Honolulu. : 

Hawaii’s Governor is appointed by the 
President to a four-year term and there is 
a locally-elected two-house legislature. Ha-' 
waii’s delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington has floor privileges but 
no vote. Legislation is now pending in Con- 
gress for the admission of the territory as 
the 49th state. 

Hawaii was discovered in 1778 by Captain 
James Cook, an Englishman, who named 
them the Sandwich Islands. It was ruled by 
native monarchs until 1898 when it ceded 
itself to the U. S. It became a territory in 


1900. 


; 


\ 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


American Samoa, a group of seven main 
volcanic or coral islands in the South Pa- 
cific, comprises the island of Tutuila and 
all the other islands of the Samoan Group 
east of longitude 171° west of Greenwich, 
including Aunuu, Manua (Tau, Olosega and 
Ofu) and Swains Islands and Rose Atoll. 

On Dec. 2, 1899, in a conference held in 
Washington, the U. S., Germany and Great 

Britain decided on the division of the 

Samoan Islands that held until World War 

I, after which New Zealand took possession 
of thé German-mandated islands, In the 
1900s, the high chiefs of the American group 
ceded possession to the U. S. and Congress 
accepted jurisdiction about twenty-five 
years later. 

The total area of the group is seventy-six 
square miles and the 1940 population was 
12,908. The principal products are copra 
and mats woven from local grass and 
leaves. 


BAKER, HOWLAND AND JARVIS 


These Pacific islands were not to play a 
role in the extraterritorial plans of the 
U. S. until May 13, 1936, when the U. S. per- 
fected its claim. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
at that time, placed them under the control 
of and jurisdiction by the Secretary of the 
Interior for purposes of administration. 

Baker Island is a rectangular atoll with 
an area of approximately one square mile 
and an elevation of twenty feet. It is about 
1,880 miles from Hawaii. 

Howland Island, a few miles to the north, 
is approximately one and a half miles long 
and half a mile wide and rises to an eleva- 
tion of eighteen feet. Both these islands are 
near the crossing of the Equator and the 
International Date line. 

Jarvis Island is several hundred miles to 
the east and is approximately two miles 
long by one and a half miles wide. It is 
slightly south of the Equator. 


CANAL ZONE 


1940 population: 51,827 
1945 est. pop.: 44,688 
Area, sq. mi.: 553 


Fifty miles long and ten miles wide, with 
the Panama Canal traversing its middle, 
the Canal Zone is a protective belt of U. S. 
territory guarding the vital water link be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, 

The Canal Zone was granted to the U. S. 
by Panam&é on Feb. 26, 1904, for $10,000,000 
outright and an annual payment of $250,000, 
which was later increased to $430,000. The 
canal was opened ten years later. 

The history of the Canal goes back to 
15384 when King Charles V of Spain ordered 
a survey made. In 1879 the French obtained 
canal rights but gave up after twenty-five 
years of unsuccessful work. The U. S. then 
bought the French rights for $40,000,000 and 
set to work. The canal today measures 
40.27 miles from shore line to shore line 


Non Self-governing U. S. Territories 


and 50.72 miles from deep water to deep 
water (Caribbean to Pacific). The railroad, 
running from Col6én to Panama City, cov- 
ers 47.64 miles. 

The locks making the climb from the 
Caribbean to the Pacific are Gatin Locks, 
Pedro Miguel Locks and Miraflores. Locks, 
which have a total of six steps or levels. The 
locks are 1,000 feet long and 110 feet wide. 
Only U. S. Navy craft pass through free. 

No private individuals are permitted to 
own land in the Canal Zone and the area is 
administered by a Governor appointed by 
the President of the U. S. 

Work is now being done to permit the 
handling of vessels now barred because of 
their size. 


CANTON AND ENDERBURY 


Canton and Enderbury Islands, the larg- 
est of the Phoenix group, are jointly owned 
and supervised by the U. S. and Great Brit- 
ain after an agreement signed on Apr. 6, 
1939. Canton is triangular in shape and the 
largest of the eight islands of this group. I* 
lies approximately 1,600 miles southwest of 
Hawaii in the Pacific and was discovered 
at the turn of the eighteenth century by 
U. S. whalers. It was surveyed by Com- 
mander R. W. Meade who named it after a 
whaler ship. It had, in 1940, a population of 
forty. Enderbury is rectangular in shape 
and is 2.7 miles long by one mile wide. It 
had, in 1940, a population of four and it lies 
about thirty-two miles southeast of Canton. 


JOHNSTON ISLAND 


This island was originally discovered by 
Captain Charles James Johnston of H.M.S. 
Cornwallis on Dec. 14, 1807. On July 27, 1858, 
it was claimed by Hawaii and became a 
possession of the U. S. The island is about 
600 miles southwest of Hawaii and about 
one and a half miles long by half a mile 
wide. 


KINGMAN REEF 


This reef was discovered by Captain 
W. E. Kingman in Nov., 1853, and is the 
smallest land of U. S. sovereignty. It is 150 
feet long by 120 feet wide at high tide. At 
low tide, two other islets of this atoll ap- 
pear. It is approximately 1,000 miles south 
of Hawaii. 


MIDWAY ISLANDS 


The Midway group, lying about 1,200 
miles northwest of Hawaii, was discovered 
by Captain N. C. Brooks of the Hawaiian 
bark Gambia on July 5, 1859, in the name of 
the U. S. It was formally declared a U. S. 
possession in 1867, and in 1903 Theodore 
Roosevelt made it a naval reservation. Sand 
and Eastern Islands, with 850 acres and 
328 acres respectively, are its largest indi- 
vidual islands. In 1985 it became a regular 
stopover for commercial transpacific flights. 
During the past war it was the scene of the 
first decisive defeat suffered by the Japa- 
nese. The total group comprises an area of 
twenty-eight square miles. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Song: “La Borinquefia”” 


_ 1940 population: 1,869,255 


1946 est. pop.: 2,101,698 


_ Area, sq. mi.: 3,435 


Governor: Luis Mufios Marin 

Chief products: cane sugar, 
fruits 

Capital: SAN JUAN 


Puerto Rico, ninety-five miles long and 
at the northeast head of the Caribbean Sea, 
is a big cane sugar and rum producer and 
one of the most densely populated sections 
in the world. Other crops are cigars, citrus 
fruits, pineapples, rope and coffee. 

The island was seized by the U. S. in 1898 
in the Spanish-American War. It is admin- 
istered by a Governor, who, as a result of a 
bill signed by President Truman on Aug. 5, 
1947, is elected by popular vote, and a 
locally-elected Congress. There is also a 
Resident Commissioner in Washington with 
a voice in the House of Representatives but 
no vote. 

Columbus discovered the island and Ponce 
de Le6én conquered it for Spain in 1509. 


rum, citrus 


WAKE ISLAND 


Wake, lying about halfway between Mid- 
way and Guam, consists of the three islets 
of Wilkes, Peale and Wake. They were dis- 
covered by the British in 1796 and annexed 
by the U. S. in 1898. The entire area com- 
prises four square miles. In 1938, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways established a seaplane base 


and it has been used as a commercial base 
since then. On Dec. 8, 1941, it was attacked 
by the Japanese, who finally took posses- 
sion on Dec. 23. It was surrendered by the 
Japanese on Sept. 4, 1945. : 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1940 population: St, Croix, 12,902 
St. Thomas, 11,265 
St. John, 722 : 

Area, sq. mi.: St. Croix, 82 
St. Thomas, 32 
St. John, 19 

Governor: William H. Hastie 

Chief products: rum, tourists 

Capital: CHARLOTTE AMALIE (on St. 
Thomas) 

Chief cities: Christiansted and Frederiksted 
(on St. Croix); Cruz Bay (on St. John) 


The Virgin Islands, lying east of Puerto 
Rico, are notable for making rum and en- 
tertaining tourists. They consist of about 
fifty islets and three main islands. . 

About 70 percent of the population is 
Negro and there is limited farming, fishing 
and cattle raising. Vegetables, citrus fruits 
and coconuts are also raised. Virgin Island- 
ers have U. S. citizenship and are ruled by 
a Governor appointed by the President. 

The Danes took over the islands in 1671 
and the U. S. bought them from Denmark 
for $25,000,000 in 1917. 

Columbus discovered the group in 1493 
and named them for St. Ursula and the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins. 


U. S. Trusteeships 


On April 2, 1947, the 134th meeting of the Security Council of the United Nations adopted 
and set up the Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and assigned the Carolines, 
Marianas and Marshalls to the U. S. Congress approved the measure on July 18, 1947. These 
islands had been originally purchased by Germany from Spain in 1899 and mandated to the 


Japanese after World War IL. 


The entire group comprises more than 1,400 islands but the total land area is only 846 
square miles, many of the islands being tiny coral reefs, The Chamorros and Kanakas are 
the main racial groups, the former being less numerous but more advanced in living habits. 


CAROLINES 


The Carolines are divided into four ad- 
ministrative districts, Palau, Yap, Truk and 
Ponape, and the seat of administration is at 
Palau, whose chief island is Peleliu. Palau 
is in the western section and Truk in the 
eastern section of this archipelago. The is- 
jands are composed chiefly of volcanic rock 
and their peaks rise to 2,000 or 3,000 feet. 


MARIANAS 


The Marianas were discovered by Magel- 
lan in 1521 and received their name in honor 
of Maria Anna of Austria in 1668. The main 
islands comprising this group are Saipan, 
Rota, Tinian, Iwo Jima, Asunci6n and 
GUAM. GUAM is the largest island of this 
group with an area of 206 square miles and 
is exclusive of the U. S. Trusteeship. It was 
acquired in the Spanish-American War by 


the U. S. and placed under Navy Depart- 
ment administration. The people of Guam 
are U. S. nationals but not citizens and 
their chief produce is copra and coconut oil, 
For local consumption, the Guamians grow 
bananas, pineapple, corn, pears and many 
fruits. Agafia is its capital but was virtually 
wiped out in the fighting of 1944. 


MARSHALLS 


The Marshall Islands were the seat of the 
U. S. experiments with the atomic bomb. 
Its main islands are Jaluit, the seat of ad- 
ministration, Hlizabeth, Jabwat, Kwajalein, 
Bikini and Eniwetok. The Marshalls are the 
easternmost of the U. S. Trusteeships and 
are, opposed to the others, low islands of 
coral reef type and rise only a few feet 
above sea level. The chief crops are coco- 
nut, copra, tortoise shells and fruits. 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Adapted from Congressional Directory, and U. S. Government Manual. 


‘STATE. The Secretary of State has the 
principal responsibility, under the Presi- 
dent, for the determination of the policy 
of the government in relation to interna- 
tional problems. He is charged with the 
conduct of negotiations pertaining to the 
protection of American rights and inter- 
ests throughout the world, and the pro- 
motion of beneficial intercourse between 
the United States and other countries. He 
also performs certain domestic duties, such 
as having custody of the seal of the United 
States and publishing the laws enacted by 
Congress. 


A Department of Foreign Affairs was 
established in 1781 and was reconstituted 
July 27, 1789, following adoption of the 
Constitution. The name was changed Sept. 
15, 1789, to the Department of State. 


TREASURY. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
charged by law with the management of 
the national finances. He superintends the 
collection of the revenue; grants warrants 
‘for money drawn from the Treasury in 
pursuance of appropriations made by law, 
and for the payment of moneys into the 
Treasury; directs the forms of keeping and 
rendering public accounts; prepares plans 
for the improvement of the revenue and 
for the support of the public credit; and 
submits a report annually to Congress on 
the condition of the public finances, and 
the results of activities under his super- 
vision, which include, among others, the 
coinage and printing of money, and the 
administration of the Coast Guard, Nar- 
cotics and Secret Services. 


The Department of the Treasury was 
created Sept. 2, 1789. 


DEFENSE. The Secretary of Defense is re- 
sponsible for supporting and defending the 
Constitution against all enemies, either 
foreign or domestic, and maintaining, by 
timely and effective military action, the 
security of the United States and its pos- 
sessions and areas vital to its interest. He 
is charged with advancing the national 
policies and interests of the United States, 
and with safeguarding internal security as 
directed by higher authority. For these pur- 
poses, he may conduct integrated military 
operations on the land, on the sea, and in 
the air. 


The Department of National Defense was 
created July 25, 1947, and replaced the De- 
partments of War and of the Navy. Sub- 
ordinate to the Secretary of Defense are 
the Secretaries of the Army, of the Navy, 
and of the Air Force. Although these three 
Secretaries do not have Cabinet rank, they 
have the right of direct access to the Presi- 
dent. 


JUSTICE. The Attorney General is the chief 
law officer of the Federal Government. He 
represents the United States in legal mat- 
ters generally and gives advice and opin- 
ions when requested by the President or 
by the heads of the executive departments. 
He appears in the Supreme Court in cases 
of exceptional importance, exercises gen- 
eral superintendence over United States 
district attorneys and marshals in the 
various judicial districts, and provides 
special counsel for the United States when 
the character of the interests involved re- 
quires such action. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Bureau of Prisons 
are under his direction. 


The office ,of Attorney General was 
created Sept. 24, 1789. Although he was 
one of the original Cabinet members, he 
was not head of a department until June 
22, 1870, when the Department of Justice 
was created. 


POST OFFICE. The Postmaster General is 
executive head of the Postal Service. Sub- 
ject to approval of the President, he makes 
postal treaties with foreign governments. 


The office of Postmaster General and a 
temporary post office system were created 
Sept. 22, 1789. The first detailed provisions 
for a department were made Feb. 20, 1792, 
and later legislation developed the Postal 
System. The Postmaster General did not 
become. a Cabinet member until 1829, and 
the department did not receive executive 
status until June 8, 1872. 


INTERIOR. The Secretary of the Interior has 
the primary task of developing and con- 


serving the natural resources of the United 


States and its territories for this and fu- 
ture generations. He is charged with the 
supervision of public business relating to 
such offices as the General Land Office, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, 
Office of Indian Affairs, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Mines, Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions, etc. 


The Department of the Interior was 
created Mar. 3, 1849. 


AGRICULTURE. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is charged with acquiring and diffusing 
among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the term. For that 
purpose he conducts a comprehensive re- 
search and educational program. He is 
also required to administer many other 
Federal laws which relate to marketing and 
distribution of agricultural products; the 
regulation of interstate commerce in food, 
fiber and related products; the protection 
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and management of the national forests, 
farm credit, agricultural adjustment, con- 
servation and land use, farm tenancy, and 


‘tural rehabilitation and electrification. 


The Department of Agriculture was 
created May 15, 1862, and administered by 


a Commissioner of Agriculture until Feb. 


9, 1889, when it was made an executive de- 
partment and the office of Secretary was 
created. , 

COMMERCE. The Secretary of Commerce 
directs such activities as population, agri- 
culture and other censuses; collection, 
analysis and dissemination of commercial 
statistics; promotion of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce; coastal and geodetic 
surveys; establishment of commodity 
weights, measures, and standards; super- 
vision of the issuance of patents and the 
registration of trade marks; maintenance 
of aids to air navigation; development of 
inland waterway transportation. 

On Mar. 4, 1913, all labor activities were 
transferred out of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and it was renamed the 
Department of Commerce. 


LABOR. The Secretary of Labor is charged — 
with the duty of fostering, promoting and 
developing the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, improving their work- 
ing conditions, and advancing their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. He has 
the power to act as mediator and to ap- — 
point commissioners of conciliation in 
labor disputes whenever in his judgment > 
the interests of industrial peace may re- 
quire it to be done. He directs the collec- 
tion and collation of statistics concerning 
conditions of labor; the promulgation and 
enforcement of certain maximum hour, 
minimum wage, child labor, safety and 
health stipulations in connection with 
Government supply contracts; the investi- © 
gation of matters pertaining to children. 


A Bureau of Labor was created in 1884 
under the Department of the Interior, and 
it later became an independent depart- 
ment without executive rank. It was re- 
turned to bureau status in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, but on Mar. 4, 
1913, it became an independent executive 
department under its present name. 


Earlier Departments 


WAR. The War Department was created 
Aug. 7, 1789, to succeed a similar depart- 
ment established before the adoption of 
the Constitution. Its activities were placed 
under the Department of National Defense 
on July 25, 1947. 

NAVY. On April 7, 1789, the conduct of 
naval affairs was placed under the War De- 


partment, but on April 30, 1798, the De- 
partment of the Navy was created. Its ac- 
tivities were placed under the Department 
of National Defense on July 25, 1947. 
COMMERCE AND LABOR. The Department of 
Commerce and Labor was created Feb. 14, 
1903, and divided Mar. 4, 1913, into two 
separate departments, 


Presidential Succession 


Under the Constitution, the Vice Presi- 
dent is next in line for the Presidency; and, 
according to the Presidentiai Succession 
Act of 1886, the Vice President was to be 
followed by the Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, At- 
torney General, Postmaster General, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Secretary of the 
Interior in that order, provided they were 
constitutionally eligible. The Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor were 
not included since their posts had not 
yet been created. 

On July 18, 1947, President Truman 


signed a bill making the Speaker of the 
House next in line after the Vice Presi- 
dent, to be followed by the Senate Presi- 
dent pro tempore provided both are con- 
stitutionally eligibie. They are followed by 
the cabinet members ip. the same order as 
provided by the’ Act of 1886, with the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor added in that order after the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Under the National 
Security Act of 1947, ‘igned July 26, 1947, 
the new Secretary of Defense, replacing the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, is third 
in the succession line in the cabinet. 


a 


Committee on Reorganization of the Executive Branch 


On July 16, 1947, President Truman 
selected ex-President Herbert Hoover to 
head a bipartisan commission to study the 
Operation of the Federal government and 
to recommend simplifications. Hoover form- 
ally accepted the chairmanship of the 
12-man commission on Sept. 29, 1947, and 


since that time, more than 250 experts in 
various fields have volunteered their serv- 
ices as advisers to the paid staff making 
the survey. According to Hoover, recom- 
mendations for reorganization of the Fed- 
eral executive branch will be made after 
the 1948 election. 


Although the Constitution made no pro- 
‘vision for a President’s advisory group, the 
heads of the three executive departments 
(State, Treasury and War) and the At- 
torney General were organized by Wash- 
ington into such a group; and by about 

1798, the name “Cabinet” was applied to it. 

With the exception of the Attorney Gen- 
eral up to 1870 and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral from 1829-72, Cabinet members have 
~ been heads of executive departments, al- 
‘though other government officials may be 
‘called to sit in whenever necessary. 


A Cabinet member is appointed by the 
' President, subject to the confirmation of 
‘the Senate; and as his term is not fixed, 
he may be replaced at any time by the 
President. At a change in Administration, 
it is customary for him to tender his resig- 
nation, but he remains in office until a 
-successor is appointed, 


1789 to 1948 


WASHINGTON 
Secretary of State 


Thomas Jefferson 1789 
Edmund Randolph ... 1794 
Timothy Pickering ... 1795 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Alexander Hamilton . 1789 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr. .. 1795 
Secretary of War 
Henry Knox ......... 1789 
Timothy Piekering ... 1795 
James McHenry ..... 1796 
Attorney-General 
Edmund Randolph 1789 
William Bradford ... 1794 
Charles Lee ......... 1795 
J. ADAMS 
Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering ..Contd 
John Marshall ....... 1800 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Oliver Wolcott, Jr. ..Contd 
Samuel Dexter ....... 1801 


James McHenry 
Samuel Dexter 


Attorney-General 
Charles Lee 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin Stoddert ... 1798 


JEFFERSON 
Secretary of State 


James Madison 1801 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Samuel Dexter 
Albert Gallatin 


Secretary of War 


Henry Dearborn ..... 1801 
Attorney-General 
Levi Lincoln ........ 1801 
Robert Smith ....... 1805 
John Breckinridge ... 1805 
Caesar A. Rodney ... 1807 


The Cabinets 


The table of Cabinet members lists only 
those members who actually served after 
being duly commissioned. It does not in- 
clude ad-interim appointments or cases 
where the appointee declined the office 


after appointment. 


The dates shown are those of appoint- 


ment. “Contd” 


indicates that the term 


continued from the previous Administra- 
tion for a substantial amount of time. 
Those cases where the term continued for 
only a few days, until a new appointment 
could be made, are not indicated. 


The Postmaster General did not become 
a Cabinet member until 1829. Earlier Post- 


masters General were: 


Samuel Osgood 


(1789), Timothy Pickering (1791), Joseph 
Habersham (1795), Gideon Granger (1801), 
Return J. Meigs, Jr. (1814) and John Mc- 


Lean (1823). 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin Stoddert ...Contd 
Of 


Robert Smith ........ 18 
MADISON 
Secretary of State 
Robert Smith ........ 1809 
James Monroe ....... 1811 


Albert Gallatin ..... Contd 
George W. Campbell . 1814 
Alexander J. Dallas .. 1814 
William H. Crawford . 1816 


Secretary of War 


William Eustis ...... 1809 
John Armstrong ..... 1813 
James Monroe ....... (814 
William H. Crawford . 1815 
Attorney-General 
Caesar A. Rodney ...Contd 
William Pinckney . 18H 
Richard Rush . 1814 


Secretary of the Navy 


Paul Hamilton ...... 1809 
William Jones ....... 1813 
B. W. Crowninshield . 1814 
MONROE 
Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams .. 1817 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Crawford. Contd 


Secretary of War 


John C. Calhoun ..... 1817 
Attorney-General 
Richard Rush ...... Contd 
William Wirt ....... 1817 


Secretary of the Navy 
B. W. Crowninshield .Contd 
Smith Thompson ..... 818 
Samuel L. Southard .. 1823 

J. 9. ADAMS 
Secretary of State 


Henry Clay 1825 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Richard Rush 1825 


Secretary of War 
James Barbour ...... 
Peter B. Porter ..... 

Attorney-General 
William Wirt 


Secretary of the Navy 
Samuel L. Southard .Contd 


JACKSON 
Secretary of State 
Martin Van Curen ... 1829 
Edward Livingston ... 1831 
Louis McLano ....... 1833 
John Forsyth ........ 1834 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Samuel D. Ingham ... 1829 
Louis McLane ....... 1831 
William J. Duane 1833 
Roger B. Taney ..... 1833 
Levi Woodbury __.... 1834 
Secretary of War 
John H. Eaton ...... 1829 
Lowls: Cass) sic <scce 1831 
Attorney-General 
John M. Berrien ..... 1829 
Roger B. Taney ..... 831 
Benjamin F. Butler .. 1833 
Postmaster-General 
William T. Barry .... 1829 
Amos Kendall ....... 1835 


Secretary of the Navy 


Jonn Branch ........ 1829 
Levi Woodbury ...... 1831 
Mahlon Dickerson .... 1834 
VAN BUREN 
Secretary of State 
John Forayth sida: «tz Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Levi Woodbury ...... Contd 


Secretary of War 


Joel R. Poinsett ..... 1837 
Attorney-General 
Benjamin F. Butler .. Contd 
Felix Grundy ........ 1838 
Henry D. Gilpin ..... 1840 


Postmaster-General 
Amos Kendall _. 
John M. Niles ...... 

Secretary of the Navy 


Mahlon Dickerson ...Contd 
James K. Paulding .. 1838 


W. HARRISON 
Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster 1841 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Ewing 1841 


Secretary of War 
Soha Bell (iv. eae 


Attorney-General 
John J. Crittenden ... [841 


Postmaster-General 
Francis Granger 1841 


Secretary of the Navy 
George E. Badger ... 1841 


TYLER 
Secretary of State 


Daniel Webster ..... Contd 
Abel P. Upshur ..... 1843 
John C. Caihoun ..... 1844 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Thomas Ewing ...... Contd 
Walter Forward ..... 1841 
John C. Spencer ..... 843 
George M. Bibb ..... 1844 


Secretary of War 
John Bell 
John C. Spencer ..... 
James M. Porter .... 
William Wilkins |... 1844 


Attorney-General 


John J. Crittenden ,.. Contd 
Hugh S. Legare ..... 1841 
John Nelson ......... 1843 


Postmaster-General 


Francis Granger ..... Contd 
Charies A. Wickliffe . 1841 


Secretary of the Navy 
George E. Badger .. Contd 
Abel P. Upshur ..... 
David Henshaw 


Thomas w. Gilmer .. 1844 


Mason ...... 1844 


POLK 
Secretary of State 
James Buchanan ,.... 1845 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert J. Walker .... 1845 


Secretary of War 


William L. Marey ... 1845 
Attorney-General 
John Y. Mason .,.... 1845 
Nathan Clifford ...... 1846 
Isaac Toucey ........ 1848 
Postmaster-General 
Cave Johnson ........ 1845 


Secretary of the Navy 


George Bancroft ..... 1845 
John Y. Mason ...... 1846 
TAYLOR 
Secretary of State 
John M. Clayton ..... 1849 
Secretary of the Treasury 
William M. Meredith . 1849 
Secretary of War 
George W. Crawford . 1849 


Attorney-General 
Reverdy Johnson 1849 


Postmaster-General 
Jacob Collamer 


Secretary of the Navy 
William B. Preston .. 1849 


Secretary of the Interior 


Thomas Ewing ...... 1849 
FILLMORE 
Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster .. 1850 


Edward Everett ...... 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Corwin 1850 

Secretary of War 
Charles M. Conrad ... 


Attorney-General 
John J. Crittenden ... 1850 


Postmaster-General 
Nathan K. Hall ..... 1850 
Samuel D. Hubbard . 1852 

Secretary of the Navy 
William A. Graham .. 1850 
John P. Kennedy .... 1852 
Secretary of the Interior 
Thos. M. T. MeKennon 1850 


1850 


Alex. H. H. Stuart.. 1850 
PIERCE 
Secretary of State 
William L. Marcy ... 1853 


Secretary of the Treasury 
James Guthrie 1853 
Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis 

Attorney-General 
Caleb Cushing 
Postmaster-General 
James Campbell 1853 
Secretary of the Navy 
James ©. Dobbin .... 1853 


Secretary of the Interior 


Robert McClelland . 


BUCHANAN 
Secretary of State 


Lewis Cass .......... 1857 
Jeremiah S. Black ... 1860 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Howell Cobb ........ 1857 
Philip F. Thomas ... 1860 
John AL Dix =... 1861 


Secretary of War 
John B. Floyd 
Joseph Holt 

Attorney-General 
Jeremiah S. Black ... 1857 
Edwin M. Stanton ... {860 


Postmaster-General 


Aaron V. Brown ...., 1857 
Joseph Holt ......... 1859 
Horatio King ....... 1861 
Secretary of the Navy 
Isaac Toucey ........ 1857 


Secretary of the Interior 
Jacob Thompson 1857 


LINCOLN 
Secretary of State 
William H. Seward .. 1861 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Salmon P. Chase .... 1861 
William P. Fessenden 1864 
Hugh McCulloch 1865 


Secretary of War 


Simon Cameron ...... 1861 
Edwin M. Stanton ... 1862 
Attorney-General 
Edward Bates ....... 1861 
James Speed _....... 1864 


Postmaster-General 
Montgomery Blair ... 1861 
William Dennison ... 1864 

Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles 1861 
Secretary of the Interior 
Caleb B. Smith 
John P. Usher 

JOHNSON 

Secretary of State 

William H. Seward ..Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Hugh McCulloch ..... Contd 


Secretary of War 


Edwin M. Stanton ...Contd 
John M, Schofield .... 1868 


Attorney-General 


James Speed ........ Contd 
Henry Stanbery ..... 1866 
William M. Evarts .. 1868 


Postmaster-General 


William Dennison ...Contd 
Alexander W. Randall 1866 


Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles ...... Contd 
Secretary of the Interior 


John P. Usher ...... Contd 
James Harlan ....... 1865 
Orville H. Browning . 1866 


GRANT 
Secretary of State 


Elihu B. Washburne . 


1869 
Hamilton Fish 1869 


Rene OPP ati a 


Secretary of the Treasury 
George S. Boutwell .. 1869 
Willtam A. Richardson 1873 
Benjamin H. Bristow . 1874 
Lot M. Morrill ..,... 1876 


Secretary of War 


John A. Rawlins .... 1869 
William T. Sherman . 1869 
William W. Belknap . 1869 
Alphonso Taft 1876 


James D. Cameron ... 1876 
Attorney-General 
Ebenezer R. Hoar ... 1869 
Amos T. Akerman ... 1870 
George H. Williams . 1871 
Edwards Pierrepont .. 1875 
Alphonso Taft ....... 1876 


Postmaster-General 


John A. J. Creswell . 1869 
James W. Marshall .. 1874 
Marshall Jewell ..... 1874 
James N. Tyner ..... 1876 


Secretary of the Navy 


Adolph E. Borie _... 1869 
George M. Robeson .. 1869 


Secretary of the Interior 


dacob--D. COX: Sets 1869 
Columbus Delano .... 1870 
Zachariah Chandler .. 1875 
HAYES 
Secretary of State 
William M. Evarts .. 1877 


Secretary of the Treasury 
John Sherman 1877 


Secretary of War 


George W. McCrary .. 1877 
Alexander Ramsey ... 1879 
Attorney-General 
Charles Devens ...... 1877 
Postmaster-General 
David M. Key ...... 1877 
Horace Maynard ..... 1880 


Secretary of the Navy 


Richard W. Thompson 1877 
Nathan Goff, Jr. ..... 1881 


Secretary of the Interior 


Carl Sehurz ......... 1877 
GARFIELD 
Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine ..... 1881 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William Windom ..... 1881 
Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln ... 
Attorney-General 
Wayne MacVeagh .... 1881 
Postmaster-General 
Thomas L. James .... {881 
Secretary of the Navy 
William H. Hunt ..., 1881 
Secretary of the Interior 
Samuel J, Kirkwood . 1881 


ARTHUR 
Secretary of State 


James G. Blaine ..... Contd 
F. T. Frelinghuysen . 


Secretary of the Treasury 


1881 


William Windom ....Contd 
Charles J. Folger .... 1881 
Walter Q. Gresham ... 1884 
Hugh McCulloch ..... 1884 


eed a, 


et trons 


Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln |. .Contd 
Attorney-General 
Wayne MacVeagh ....Contd 
Benjamin H. Brewster 188f 
Postmaster-General 

Thomas L. James ..,. ‘OF 
Timothy 0. Howe . test 
Walter Q. Gresham .. [883 
Frank Hatton 1884 
Secretary of the Navy 
William H. Hunt ...Contd 
William E. Chandler . 1882 
Secretary of the Interiog 


Samuel J. mi pa . Contd 
Henry M. Teller _... 1882 


CLEVELAND 
Secretary of State 
Thomas F. Bayard .. 1885 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Daniel Manning ..... 1885 
Charles S. Fairchild . 1887 
Secretary of War 
William C. Endicott . 1885 
Attorney-General 
Augustus H. Garland . 1885 
Postmaster-General 
William F. Vilas |... 1885 
Don M. Dickinson _.. 1888 
Secretary of the Navy 
William C. Whitney . 1985 
Secretary of the Interior 
Lucius Q@. C. Lamar ,. (885 
William F, Vilas ... 1888 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Norman J. Colman ... 1889 
HARRISON 
Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine ..,.. 1889 
John W. Foster ..... 1892 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William Windom .... 
Charles Foster 

Secretary of War 


Redfield Proctor 
Stephen B. Elkins ... 


Attorney-General 
William H. H. Miller $889 
Postmaster-General 
John Wanamaker .... 1889 
Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin F. Tracy .. 1888 
Secretary of the Interior 
John W. Noble ...... 1889 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Jeremiah M. Rusk ... 1889 


CLEVELAND 
Secretary of State 


Walter Q. Gresham .. 
Richard Olney 


Secretary of the Treasury 
John G. Carlisle .... 1893 


Secretary of War 


1891 


1893 
1895 


Daniel S. Lamont ... 1893 
Attorney-General 
Richard. Olney ...... 1893 
Judson Harmon 1895 


John Sherman 


‘ Postmaster-General 
Wilson S. Bissell ... 1893 
William L. Wilson .. £895 

Secretary of the Navy 
Hilary A. Herbert .. 1893 


_ Secretary of the Interior 


Hoke Smith 1893 
David R. Francis ... 1896 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Julius Sterling Morton 1893 


McKINLEY 
Secretary of State 


William R. Day .... 
John Hay 1 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J, Gage ..... 1897 


Secretary of War 


Russell A. Alger .... 1897 
Elihu Root ......... 1899 
Attorney-General 
Joseph McKenna . 1897 
John W. Griggs .. 1898 
_ Philander C. Knox .. {901 
Postmaster-General 
James A. Gary ..... 1897 
Charles E. Smith .... 1898 


Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long 1897 


Secretary of the Interior 


Cornelius N. Bliss .. 1897 
Ethan A. Hitchcock .. 1898 


Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson 1897 


T. ROOSEVELT 
Secretary of State 


John Hay 
Elihu Root 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage . Contd 
Leslie M. Shaw ...... 
George B. Cortelyou . 1907 


Secretary of War 
Elihu Root 
William H. Taft 
Luke E. Wright 


Attorney-General 
Philander C. Knox ..Contd 
William H. Moody ... 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte . 1906 


Postmaster-General 


Charles E. Smith ...Contd 
Henry C. Payne . 1902 
Robert J. Wynne .... 1904 
George B. Cortelyou . 1905 
George von L. Meyer . 1907 


Secretary of the Navy 


John D. Long .....Contd 
William H. Moody .. 1902 
Paul Morton ........ 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte . 1905 
Victor H. Metcalf .. 1906 
Truman H. Newberry . 1908 


Secretary of the Interior 

Ethan A. Hitchcock .Contd 

James R. Garfield ... 1907 

Secretary of Agriculture 

James Wilson 

Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor 


George B. Cortelyou . 
Victor H. Metcalf ... 


1903 
1904 


Oscar S. Straus 


TAFT 
Secretary of State 
Philander C. Knox .. 1909 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh .. 1909 
Secretary of War 


Jacob M. Dickinson . 1909 
Henry L. Stimson ... (911 


Attorney-General 
George W. Wickersham 1909 
Postmaster-General 
Frank H. Hitchcock . 1909 
Secretary of the Navy 
George von L. Meyer . 1909 


Secretary of the Interior 


Richard A. Ballinger 1909 
Walter L. Fisher ... 1911 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Pasion! OO 


James Wilson . Contd 
Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor 
Charles Nagel ...... 1909 
WILSON 
Secretary of State 
William J. Bryan ... 1913 
Robert Lansing ..... 1915 
Bainbridge Colby .... 1920 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William G. McAdoo . 1913 
Carter Glass ........ 1918 
David F. Houston .. 1920 
Secretary of War 
Lindley M. Garrison . 1913 
Newton D. Baker .... 1916 


Attorney-General 
James C. McReynolds 1913 
Thomas W. Gregory .. 1914 
A. Mitchell Palmer .. 1919 

Postmaster-General 
Albert S. Burleson ... 1913 


Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels . £93 


Secretary of the Interior 


Franklin K. Lane 
John B. Payne 


Secretary of Agriculture 
David F. Houston ... 1913 
Edwin T. Meredith .. 1920 
Secretary of Commerce 
William C. Redfield .. 1913 
Joshua W. Alexander . 1919 


Secretary of Labor 


William B. Wilson .. 1913 
HARDING 
Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes .. {921 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon .. (921 


Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks ..... 


Attorney-General 
Harry M. Daugherty . 1921 


Postmaster-General 


WIN H.) Haye... 2... 1921 
Hubert Work ....... 1922 
Harry S. New ...... 1923 


Secretary of the Navy 
Edwin Denby ...... 1921 


Secretary of the Interior 


Albert B. Fall 
Hubert Work 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace ... 1921 


Secretary of Commerce 


Herbert Hoover ..... 1921 
Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis ..... 1921 
COOLIDGE 
Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes ..Contd 
Frank B. Kellogg .. 1925 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon ..Contd 


Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks 
Dwight F. Davis .... 

Attorney-General 


Harry M. Daugherty ott 
Harlan F. Stone 


John G. Sargent .... 1925 
Postmaster-General 
Harry S. New ..... Contd 
Secretary of the Navy 
Edwin Denby ....... Contd 
Curtis D. Wilbur . 1924 


Secretary of the Interior 


Hubert Work 
Roy 0. West 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Henry C. Wallace ..Contd 
Howard M. Gore .... 1924 
William M. Jardine . 1925 


Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover .... Contd 
William F. Whiting . 1928 
Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis ...... Contd 


HOOVER 
Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg ..Contd 
Henry L. Stimson ... 1929 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon ..Contd 
Ogden L. Mills ..... 


Secretary of War 


James W. Good .... 1929 
Patrick J. Hurley ... 1929 
Attorney-General 
William D. Mitchell . 1929 
Postmaster-General 
Walter F. Brown ... 1929 


Secretary of the Navy 
Charles F. Adams ... 1929 


Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur .. 1929 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde 1929 


Secretary of Commerce 

Robert P. Lamont ... 1929 

Roy D. Chapin ...... 1932 
Secretary of Labor 


James J. Davis ....Contd 
William N. Doak .... 1930 


F. ROOSEVELT 
Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr. . 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William H. Woodin .. 1933 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 1934 


Secretary of War 


George H. Dern ..... 1933 
Harry H. Woodring .. 1936 
Henry L. Stimson .. 1940 
Attorney-General 
Homer S. Cummings . 1933 
Frank Murphy ...... 1939 
Robert H. Jackson .. 1940 


Francis Biddle ....,. 1941 


Postmaster-General 


James A. Farley . 1933 
Frank C. Walker .... 1940 


Secretary of the Navy 


Claude A. Swanson . 1933 
Charles Edison ..... 1940 
Frank Knox ......... 1940 
James Forrestal ...... 1944 


Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes ..... 1933 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Henry A. Wallace ... 1933 
Claude R. Wickard .. 1940 


Secretary of Commerce 


Daniel C. Roper .... 1933 
Harry L. Hopkins .. 1938 
Jesse H. Jones. ..... 1940 
Henry A. Wallace ... 1945 


Secretary of Labor 


Frances Perkins 1933 


TRUMAN 
Secretary of State 


E. R. Stettinius, Jr. Contd 
James F. Byrnes ... 1945 
George C. Marshall .. 1947 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Contd 
Fred M. Vinson .... 1945 
John W. Snyder . 1946 


Secretary of Defense 


James Forrestal . 1947 
Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson ..Contd 
Robert P. Patterson . 1945 
, Attorney-General 
Francis Biddle ..... Contd 
Tom CC. Clark (22.8 1945 


Postmaster-General 


Frank C. Walker ...Contd 
Robert E. Hannegan . 1945 
Jesse M. Donaldson . 1947 


Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal . .Contd 
Secretary of the Interior 


Harold L. Ickes ..Contd 
Julius C. Krug 1946 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Claude R. Wickard ..Contd 
Clinton P. Anderson . 1945 
Charles F. Brannan .. 1948 


Secretary of Commerce 


Henry A. Wallace ..Contd 
W. Averell Harriman... 1946 
Charles Sawyer ...... 1948 


Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins ....Contd 
Lewis B, Schwellenbach 1945 
Maurice J. Tobin ... 1948 


The United States 


The Battle of Gettysburg, one of the 
most noted battles of the Civil War, was 
fought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. On No- 
vember 19, 1863, the field was dedicated 
as a national cemetery by President Lin- 
coln in a two-minute speech that was to 
become immortal. At the time of its de- 
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Lincoln's Gettysburg Address 
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livery the speech was relegated to the in- 
Side pages of the papers, while a two-hour 
address by Edward Everett, the leading ora- 
tor of the time, caught the headlines, 

The following is the text of the address 
revised by President Lincoln from his own 
notes: 


| Fey beelieeine and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field 
as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in a larger 
sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that this nation 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 


by the people, for the people shall not perish from the earth. 


The -Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
in President James Monroe’s message 
to Congress, during his second term on 
December 2, 1823 in part as follows: 


“In the discussions to which this interest 
has given rise, and in the arrangements 
by which they may terminate, the occasion 
has been deemed proper for asserting as a 
principle in which rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power.... 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny by any European 
power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 


Minority Presidents 


Twelve candidates have become President 
of the U. S. with a popular vote less than 
50 percent of the total vote cast. It should 
be noted, however, that in elections before 
1872, presidential electors were not chosen 
by popular vote in all states. Adams’ elec- 
tion in 1824 was by the House of Represen- 
tatives, which chose him over Jackson, who 
had a plurality of both electoral and 
popular votes, but not a majority in the 
electoral college. 


Besides Jackson in 1824, only two other 
candidates receiving the largest popular 
vote have failed to gain a majority in the 
electoral college—Samuel J. Tilden (D) in 
1876 and Grover Cleveland (D) in 1888. 

The “minority” Presidents follow: 


Elec- | Popular 

toral vote 
Year President Pct. Pet, 
1324" ° John'.Q: Adams cies ae ere 31.8 29.8 
1844 James K. Polk (D)............. 61.8 49.3 
1848 Zachary Taylor (W)............ 56.2 47.3 
1856 James A. Buchanan (D)......... 58.7 45.3 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R)........... 59.4 39.9 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R)........ 50.1 47.9 
1880 James A. Garfield (R)..........- 5729 48.3 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D)........... 54.6 48.8 
1888 Benjamin Harrison (R).......... 58.1 47.8 
1892 Grover Cleveland (D)........... 62.4 46.0 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D)...........- 81.9 41.8 
1916 Woodrow Wilson (D)............ §2.1 49.3 
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Information Please “Alana 


State Term Years Born Died 

See sO Jay.5......5.%- N.Y....1789-1795 6 1745 1829 
John Rutledge........S. C.....1789-1791 2 1739 1800 
William Cushing. ..... Mass... .1789-1810 21 1732 1810 
James Wilson. ....... Pants. 1789-1798 9 1742 1798 
syonn Blair........... Valse, 1789-1796 7 1732 1800 
James Iredell........ N.C... .1790-1799 SS 1751 1799 
Thomas Johnson..... Md...... 1792-1793 Y% 1732 1819 
William Paterson. .... Nod... 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 
*John Rutledget........S.C.....1795-1795  .. 1739 1800 
-—_ Samuel Chase....... Mada... 1796-1811 15 1741 1811 
*Oliver Elisworth...... . Conn... .1796-1800 4 1745 1807 
Bushrod Washington. .Va..... . 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 
Alfred Moore......... N.C... .1800-1804 4 1755 1810 
*John Marshalt........ Vast. ; 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 
William Johnson... ..- S. C.....1804-1834 30 1771 1834 
Brock. Livingston..... N.Y....1806-1823 17 1757 1823 
Thomas Todd........ Ky......1807-1826 19 1765 1826 
Joseph Story......... Mass....1811-1845 34 1779 1845 
Gabriel Duval........ Midis a2. 1811-1835 23 1752 1844 
Smith Thompson. ... - N. Y....1823-1843 20 1768 1843 
Robert Trimble....... Kyra 1826-1828 2 1777 = 1828 
John McLean........ Ohio. ...1829-1861 32 1785 1861 
Henry Baldwin....... Pas devs 1830-1844 14 1780 1844 
James M. Wayne..... Gate ee. 1835-1867 32 1790 1867 
*Roger B. Taney... .... Md......1836-1864 28 1777 1864 
Philip P. Barbour... .. Va-n.£. 1836-1841 5 1783 1841 
John Catron.......... Tenn... .1837-1865 28 1786 1865 
John McKinley... .... Alas: . 1837-1852 15 1780 1852 
Peter V. Daniel....... Wasa-s 1841-1860 19 1784 1860 
Samuel Nelson.....-. N.Y... .1845-1872 27 1792 1873 
Levi Woodbury. ...... N. HL. . .1845-1851 6 1789 1851 
Robert C. Grier....... Pales: 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 
Benjamin R. Curtis. ..Mass.. ..1851-1857 6 1809 1874 
John A. Campbell... .Ala...... 1853-1861 8 1811 1889 
Nathan Clifford....... Maine... .1858-1881 23 1803 1881 
Noah H. Swayne... .. Obio. ...1862-1881 18 1804 1884 
Samuel F. Miller. .... lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 
David Davis.......... 1 oa 1862-1877 15 1815 1886 
Stephen J. Field...... Catif.....1863-1897 34 1816 1899 
*Saimon P. Chase. ...... Ohio. . . .1864-1873 9 1808 1873 
William Strong....... Pa......1870-1880 10 1808 1895 
Joseph P. Bradley....N.J.....1870-1892 22 1813 1892 
Wardivdunt..; <0... N.Y... 1872-1882 10 1810 1886 
*Morrison R. Waite... . . Ohio....1874-1888 14 1816 1888 


*Chief Justices, 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


Term Years Born Died — 


Name State 

John M. Harlan...... KYyoases 1877-1911 34 1833 1911 
William B. Woods..... GA Gace 2 1880-1887 7 1824 1887 
Stanley Matthews... .Ohio....1881-1889 8 1824 1889 
Horace Gray......... Mass... .1881-1902 21 1828 1902 
Samuel Blatchford....N. Y....1882-1893 11 1820 1893 
Lucius Q. Lamar...... Miss... . .1888-1893 5 1825 1893 
*Melville W. Fuller. ..... NBicitee 1888-1910 22 1833 1910 
David J. Brewer...... Kans....1889-1910 21 1837 1910 
Henry B. Brown...... Mich....1890-1906 16 1836 1913 
George Shiras, Jr.....Pa...... 1892-1903 11 1832 1924 
Howell E. Jackson... . Tenn... .1893-1895 2 1832 1895. 
Edward D. White..... ie 1894-1910 16 1845 1921 
Rufus W. Peckham...N. Y....1895-1909 14 1838 1909. 
Joseph McKenna..... Calif....1898-1925 27 1843 1926) 
Oliver W. Holmes..... Mass... .1902-1932 30 1841 1935. 
William R. Day....... Ohio....1903-1922 19 1849 1923) 
William H. Moody... .Mass....1906-1910 4 1853 1917, 
Horace H. Lurton..... Tenn... .1909-1914 5 1844. 1914) 
*Edward D. White....... La.......1910-1921 11 1845 1921; 
Charles E. Hughes. ...N. Y....1910-1916 6 1862 : 
Willis Van Devanter...Wyo.....1910-1937 26 1859 1941, 
Joseph R. Lamar..... Gat. arn; 1910-1916 6 1857 1916 
Mahlon Pitney.......N.J.....1912-1923. 11 1858 1924 
Jas. C. McReynolds...Tenn.. 1914-1941 26 1862 72946 
Louis D. Brandeis. ...Mass....1916-1939 23 1856 1941. 
John H. Clarke....... Ohio....1916-1922 6 1857 1945 
*William H. Taft... ..... Conn....1921-1930° 9 1857 1930: 
George Sutherland....Utah....1922-1938 16 1862 1942 
Pierce Butler......... Minn....1922-1939 17 1866 1939. 
Edward T. Sanford....Tenn.. . .1923-1930 7 1865 1930 
Harlan F. Stone...... N. Y....1925-1941 16 1872 1946 
*Charles E. Hughes... . . N.Y....1930-1941 11 1862 

Owen J. Roberts...... Pa.......1930-1945 15 1875 
Benjamin N. Cardozo .N. Y.. . .1932-1938 6 1870 1938 
Hugo L. Black........ Ala... . 1937 1886 
Stanley F. Reed...... KY. 2.4 1938 1884 

Felix Frankfurter... .. Mass... .1939 1882 
William O. Douglas. . .Conn... .1939 1898 

Frank Murphy....... Mich... .1940 1890 
*Harlan F. Stone... .... N.Y... .1941-1946 5 1872 1946 
James F. Byrnes. .... S. C.....1941-1942 1 1879 

Robert H. Jackson....N. Y....1941 1892 

Wiley B. Rutledge... .lowa....1943 1894 

Harold H. Burton..... Ohio. ...1945 1888 

*Fred M. Vinson........ Kyser 1946 1890 


+Appointed and served one term, but not confirmed by Senate. 


Federal Impeachments 
Source: Congressional Directory. 


The Senate has sat as a court of im- 
peachment in the following cases: 
WILLIAM Buiount, Senator from Tennessee; 

charges dismissed for want of jurisdic- 

tion, January 14,, 1799. 

JOHN PICKERING, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for New Hampshire; removed 
from office March 12, 1804. 

SAMUEL CHask, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court; acquitted March 1, 1805. 

JAMES H. Pecx, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for Missouri; acquitted Jan. 31, 
1831. 

West H, HumpuHreys, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the middle, 
eastern, and western districts of Ten- 
nessee; removed from office June 26, 1862. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the United 
States; acquitted May 26, 1868. 


WILLIAM W. BELKNapP, Secretary of War; 
acquitted Aug. 1, 1876. 

CHARLES SWAYNE, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the northern 
district of Florida; acquitted Feb. 27, 
1905. 

ROBERT W. ARCHBALD, Associate Judge, 
United States Commerce Court; removed’ 
from office January 13, 1913. 

GrEoRGE W. ENGLISH, Judge of the U. S. 


District Court for the eastern district of | 


Dlinois; resigned office November 4, 1926; 
impeachment proceedings dismissed. 
HarROLD LOUDERBACK, Judge of the U. S. 


District Court for the northern district 


of California; acquitted May 24, 1933. 

HALSTED L. RITTER, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the southern district of 
Florida; removed April 17, 1936. 


eet ne 


Tabulated Data on State Governments 


Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


_ Governor Legislature 


7 Frequency Limit 

ag Membershi 

‘State Term Salary | Sen. Rep. Gen Rep: Piecing ponte . Salaries of members! _ 
Alabama...... 42 —- $6,000 35 106 4 4 ‘Biennial 36 days $20 per diem 
Bsizona es So cc 2 10,000 19 57 22 Biennial ~ 60 days $8 per diem 
Arkansas so5eee 2 10,000 35 100 A557 2: Biennial 60 days $1,200 per biennium 
California...... 4 — 25,000 40 80 Rives: Annual none $1,200 per annum 
Colorado Btterd 2 10,000 35 65 AD Biennial ° none $1,000 per biennium 
Connecticut....| 2 12,000 36" 272 Btte:2: Biennial @) $600 per elected term 
Delaware eee 2s 44 7,500 17 35 4 2 Biennial 60 days $10 per diem 
beep ie ace 42 —- 12,000 38 95 y ae eee Biennial 60 days $6 per diem 
‘Georgia EIT 42 12,000 54 205 2 2 Biennial 70 days $10 per diem 
Idaho ees 5 4) 7,500 44 59 Z 2 Biennial 60 days $10 per diem 
‘Miinois........ 4 12,000 Slime 153 Reet? Biennial 6 mo. $3,000 per annum 
Indiana Pees... 42 8,000 50 100 4 2 Biennial 61 days $1,200 per annum 
| Jo -"eeeeee 2 12,000 50 108 4 2 Biennial none $1,000 per session 
Kansas PEAS. <:. 2 8,000 40 125 4 2 Biennial none $3 per diem 
‘Kentucky...... 42 = 10,000 38 100 aber 4 Biennial 60 days $15 per diem 
Louisiana eae 41 12,000 39 =: 100 yeas | Biennial 60 days $20 per diem 
Maine......... 2 10,000 33 151 2 2 Biennial none $850 per session 
\Maryland...... 4 4,500 29 123 4 4 Biennial 90 days $1,000 per annum 
Massachusetts te 20,000 40 240 2 2 Annual none $2,750 per anaum 
Michigan ae 2 5,000 32 100 a ve. Biennial none $3 per diem 
Minnesota Rey. 2 12,000 67 131 Y ete Biennial 90 days $2,000 per biennium 
Mississippi....| 42 10,000 | 49 140 4 4 Biennial none $1,500 per session 
|Missouri....... 42 ~—- 10,000 34154 aw Biennial none $1,500 per annum 
iMontana...... 4 7,500 56 90 4 2 Biennial 60 days $10 per diem 
\Nebraska...... 2 10,000 435-7 te Pages Biennial none $1,744 per biennium 
iNevada........ 4 7,600 17 43 $e °2 Biennial 60 days $15 per diem 

‘New Hampshire] 2 5,000 24 400 2 ys Biennial none $200 per session 
"New Jersey....| 4 20,000 21 60 f pears Annual none $3,000 per annum 
New Mexico. ..} 2 10,000 24 49 2 4 Biennial 90 days $10 per diem 

‘New York..... 4 25,000 56 150 Y slags Annual none $5,000 per annum 
‘North Carolina.| 4? 10,500 50 120 2 2 Biennial none $600 per annum 
‘North Dakota. ..| 2 6,000 49 113 4 2 Biennial 60 days $5 per diem 
apie... 2 13,000 S3an ok35 V hes her's Biennial none $2,600 per annuns 
‘Oklahoma... .. 2 6,500 44 115 2 Biennial 75 days $1,200 per annum 
(Oregon........ 44 10,000 30 60 4 2 Biennial none $8 per diem 
‘Pennsylvania. .| 4? 18,000 50 208 4 2 Biennial none $3,000 per session 
Rhode Island..| 2 8,000 44 100 2 2 Annual none $5 per diem 

South Carolina.| 4? 7,500 46 124 4 2 Annual 40 days $1,000 per annum 
South Dakota..| 24 8,500 35 75 2 2 Biennial 60 days $1,050 per biennium 
Tennessee... . 26 8,000 33 99 age) Biennial 75 days $4 per diem 

OD Ae 2 12,000 31 150 4 2 Biennial none $10 per diem” 
eo 4 7,500 23 60 Ar 2 Biennial 60 days $300 per annum 

Vermont 2 8,000 30 246 2 2 Biennial none $750 per biennium 
Virginia. ...... 42 10,000 40 100 4 2 Biennial 60 days $720 per session 
Washington....| 4 6,000 46 99 Ap?) Biennial 60 days $5 per diem 

West Virginia. .| 42 10,000 32 94 4 2 Biennial 60 days $500 per annum 
Wisconsin. .... 2 10,000 33 100 fo? Biennial none $100 per month 
Wyoming...... 4 8,000 27 56 LG: Biennial 40 days $12 per diem 


“41Does not include additional payment for expenses, mileage, etc. 
®Not eligible to succeed himself. 3From Wed. following first Mon. of Jan. to Wed. following first Mon. of 


Uune. 4May not be elected to a third consecutive term. 6Unicameral legislature. "May not be elected to a 
fourth consecutive term. 7For 120 days; then $5 per diem. 


. New York Governors 


It is often said that the governor of New John Jay, De Witt Clinton, Martin Van 
Buren (twice), Horatio Seymour, Samuel 


Tork is almost certain to become a presi- 

ential candidate. Of the 41 elections held J. Tilden, Grover Cleveland (three times), 
o far in U. S. history, 19 have had a New Theodore Roosevelt (once; also once as 
ork governor or ex-governor for a major- third-party candidate), Charles E. Hughes, 
oarty candidate. (In 1944, a governor and Alfred E. Smith, Franklin D, Roosevelt 
an ex-governor opposed each other.) These (four times) and Thomas E. Dewey 
sandidates were: George Clinton (twice), (twice). 


| 
; 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Source: Congressional Directory. 


Dates 

Name and state Congress served 
F. A. C. Mublenburg 

(Pa.) iz 1789-1791 
Jonathan Trumbull 

(Conn.) 2 1791-1793 

_F. A.C. Muhlenburg 

(Pa.) 3 1793-1795 
Jonathan Dayton (N. J.)1 4-5 1795-1799 
Theodore Sedgwick 

(Mass.) 6 1799-1801 

Nathaniel Macon (N. C.) 7-9 1801-1807 

Joseph B. Varnum 

(Mass.) 10-11 1807-1811 
Henry Clay (Ky.) 2: 12-13 1811-1814 
Langdon Cheves (S. C.) 13 1814-1815 
Henry Clay (Ky.)3 14-16 1815-1820 
John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 16 1820-1821 
Philip P. Barbour (Va.) 17 1821-1823 
Henry Clay (Ky.) 18 1823-1825 
John. W. Taylor (N. Y.) 19 1825-1827 
Andrew Stevenson 

(Va.) 4 20-23 1827-1834 
Jobn Bell (Tenn.) 23 1834-1835 
James K, Polk (Tenn.) 24-25 1835-1839 
Robert M. T. Hunter 

(Va.) 26 1839-1841 
John White (Ky.) 27 1841-1843 
John W. Jones (Va) 28 1843-1845 
John W. Davis (Ind.) 29 1845-1847 
Robert C. Winthrop 

(Mass.) 30 1847-1849 
Howell Cobb 31 1849-1851 
Linn Boyd 32-33 1851-1855 
Nathaniel P. Banks 

(Mass. ) 34 1855-1857 


Dates 

Name and state Congress served 
James L. Orr (S. C.) 35 1857-1859 
William Pennington 

(N. J.) 36 1859-1861 
Galusha A. Grow (Pa.) 37 1861-1863 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) 38-40 1863-1869 
Theodore M. Pomeroy 

(N. Y.)5 40 1869-1869 
James G. Blaine (Maine) 41-43 1869-1875 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)6 44 1875-1876 
Samuel J. Randall (Pa.) 4446 1876-1881 
J. Warren Keifer (Ohio) 47 1881-1883 
John G. Carlisle (Ky.) 48-50 1883-1889 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 51 1889-1891 
Charles F. Crisp (Ga.) 52-53 1891-1895 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 54-55 1895-1899 
David B. Henderson | 

(Iowa) 56-57 1899-1903 
Joseph G. Cannon (Ill.) 58-61 1903-1911 
Champ Clark (Mo.) 62-65 1911-1919 
Frederick H. Gillett 

(Mass.) 66-68 1919-1925 
Nicholas Longworth 

(Ohio) 69-71 1925-1931 
John N. Garner (Tex.) 72 1931-1933 
Henry T. Rainey (Ill.) 73 1933-1934 
Joseph W. Byrns . 

(Tenn.)7 714 1935-1936 
William B. Bankhead 

(Ala.) 8 74-76 1936-1940 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 76-79 1940-1946 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

(Mass.) 80 1947— 


1George Dent (Md.) was elected Speaker pro tempore for Apr. 20 and May 28, 1798. 


Resigned during 2d session of 13th Congress. 


sResigned between Ist and 2d sessions of 16th Congress. 


4Resigned during Ist session of 23d Congress. 
SElected Speaker and served the day of adjournment. 


Died between Ist. and 2d sessions of 44th Congress. During Ist session, there were two Speakers tem-_ 
pore: Samuel S. Cox (N, Y.), appointed for Feb. 17, May 12 and June 19, 1876; and Milton Saylor (Ohio), ap-) 


pointed for June 4, 1876, 
TDied during 2d session of 74th Congress. 


8Died during 3d session of 76th Congress. 


The White House | 


The White House, the official residence 
of the President, is located on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington, D. C. The site cover- 
ing about 16 acres was selected by President 
Washington and Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
and the architect was James Hoban, The 
design of the mansion is said to have been 

“suggested by the Duke of Leinster’s Palace 
in Ireland. The cornerstone was laid Oct. 
13, 1792, and the first residents were Presi- 
dent and Mrs. John Adams in Nov., 1800. 
The building was fired by the British in 
1314, and the sandstone exterior was 
painted white in 1815. 


The rooms for public functions are on 


the first floor; on the second are the Presi- 
dent’s apartments. The most celebrated 
public room is the East Room, where formal 
receptions take place. Other public rooms 
are the Red Room, the Green Room, and 
the Blue Room. The State Dining Room sd 
used for formal dinners. 


The Executive Office, a three-story struc- 
ture at the west end of the West Terraael 
was added to the original building in 1902! 
to accommodate the President’s office staff, 
and several additions have since been made, 
In 1942, a three-story building was erected) 
on the East Terrace, and now serves as the 
White House main entrance, 


ne ony < a. aa — ee *, J as 
Bills and Treaties 


Principal Bills and Treaties, 1900-48 


incipal 


p 
4 

; PARTY ABBREVIATIONS 

! Dem.—Democratio A.L.—American Labor ind: — — 

. Rep. —Republican F.L.—Farmer-Labor Prog. ES Koti cate eri 

o H t 
Bill or treaty Party Yea eee Les Hee von yrs fee camer 

oo  — — ———  —  _____ 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. England agreed the U.S. can No vote required 72 6 Nov. 18, 
build and control an Isthmian canal open to all nations 1901 

___on equal terms (ratified Dec. 16, 1901). i 

eee 

Newlands Act. Authorized irrigation projects in 16 146 55 No roll-call vote June 17, 

__ Western states, 1902 

Spooner Bill. Authorized. purchase of New Panama 252 8 67 6 June 28, 

f Canal Company's rights. 1902 

Elkins Act. Forbade railroads from deviating from pub- 241 6 No record vote. Feb. 19, 

| lished rates; punished givers and receivers of rebates. 5 1903 

Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Granted the U.S. a ten-mile Dem. No vote required 9 15 Mar. 19, 
strip in Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 in gold Rep. 41 1 1903 
and an annuity of $250,000. 

Hepburn Rate Bill. Gave the ICC control over express 216 4 71 3 June 29, 

companies and pipe lines; allowed them to reduce 1906 


fates upon complaint of shipper; outlawed midnight 
rates; forbade free passes; required uniform book- 


Tl nanos 
Pure Food and Drug Act. Made shipments in interstate 240 17 63 4 June 30, 
commerce of adulterated foods and drugs illegal. 1906 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff. Protective, averaging 36.38 per- 195 183 47 31 Aug. 5, 
cent; lowered rates on coal, lumber, etc.; free list 1909 

included wood pulp, oil, etc. 

‘Immigration Act. Barred paupers, anarchists, criminals, Mar. 26, 

eeereoll persons. (6 = 9 PSR a EE eee ee 

‘Mann-Elkins Act. Gave the ICC jurisdiction over tele- 200 126 50 12 ‘June 18, 
phone and telegraph companies; right to alter rail- 1910 

| road rates on their own initiative. 

Admission of New Mexico. No roll-call vote 53 8 Jan. 6, 

1912 

‘Admission of Arizona. No roll-call vote 53 8 Feb. 14, 

1912 
16th Amendment. Legalized the income tax. 317 14 77 0 Feb. 25, 

1913 
ea Fe as a re ky oa eee 

Webb-Kenyon Interstate Liquor Shipment Act. Forbade 240 65 No roll-call vote  Vetoed, 
transportation of liquor from wet to dry states. Feb. 23, 

(Reconsideration vote) 1913 
244 95 62 21 Mar. 1, 
1913 

17th Amendment. Provided for popular election of 237 39 64 24 May 31, 
Senators. 1913 

Underwood-Simmons Tariff. Averaged 26.67 percent 254 103 36 17 Oct.:3, 
with 958 reductions, 86 increases and 307 unchanged 1913 
items. 

Glass-Owen Bill. Established a Federal Reserve system. 298 60 43 25 aye 
Federal Trade Commission. Established to enforce anti- No roll-call vote 53 16 Sept. 26, 
trust laws. 1914 
Clayton Antitrust Act. Prohibited monopolistic price 244 54 35 24 Oct. 15, 
discrimination, restrictive sales or leases, intercor- 1914 
porate stock holding, interlocking directorates of 
competing companies capitalized at $1,000,000 or 
more. Exempted labor from antitrust laws and de- 

clared peaceful picketing legal. 

Federal Farm Loan Act. Created system of land banks No roll-call vote 58 5 July 17, 
to lend money to farmers on their land and permanent 1916 
improvements. 

Keating-Owen Act. Forbade shipping in interstate df 337 46 52 12 Palisa 


commerce of goods produced by children. (Declared 
unconstitutional in 1918.) 


pee 


Bill or treaty 


Adamson Act. Limited working hours of railroad em- 
ployees to 8 per day on interstate railroads. 


SAIS OLN AL 
Burnett Immigration Bill. Required literacy test for 308 87 64 7 ~~ —~Vetoed, | 
immigrants. Jan. 29, 
. (Reconsideration vote) 1917 
285 106 62 19 Feb. 5, 
eer 8 Se ee eee 
Armed Neutrality Act. Allowed American vessels to be Filibustered Defeated, 
armed in war zones. Mar. 4, 
1917 
_ Declaration of War. Against Germany (World War 1). 373 50 82 6 ~~ Apr. 6, 

1917 
epee a cS a RN SES SNS 
Volstead Act. Prohibited manufacture, transportation 321 70 Voice vote approval Vetoed, 

and sale of beverages containing more than .5 percent Oct. 27, j 
alcohol. ; (Reconsideration vote) 1919 
Dem. Ke ree 27 11 Oct. 28, 
Rep. oH Lae 38 9 1919 
Treaty of Versailles. Dem. No vote required 4 42 Rejected, 
Rep. 35 13 Nov. 19, ; 
q 1919 | 
18th Amendment. Forbade manufacture, sale and Dem. 141 64 36 12 Jan. 16, : 
transportation of intoxicating liquors. Rep. 137 62 29 8 1920 i 
Ind. 4 r 4 
Proh. 1 
Prog. 1 1 
Soc. See 1 ad on 
Transportation Act. Reorganized ICC with 11 members 250 150 47 17 ‘Feb. 29, 
and increased powers; authorized loans to railroads; 1920 ; 


' created Railroad Labor Board; provided for consoli- 
dation of railroads. 


Treaty of Versailles. Dem. No vote required 21 23 Rejected, 
Rep. 28 12 Mar. 19, 
1920 
Federal Water Power Act. Created federal power com- §2 18 June 18, 
mission to license citizens who use navigable 1920 
streams for power; licenses limited to 50 years. 
19th Amendment. Gave women the right to vote. Dem. 102 70 20 17 _—s Aug. 26, 
Rep. 200 19 36 8 1920 
Ind. 1 ots ss 
Prog. 1 - as fe 
Emergency Quota Act. Limited annual number of immi- No record vote 78 1 May 19, 

grants from any country to 3 percent of that nation- 1921 

ality living in U.S. in 1910. (Renewed in 1922 for two 

more years.) 

Emergency Tariff Act. Raised rates on agricultural arti- Dem. nite Cee 7 27 May 27 
cles, wool, sugar, chemicals, etc. Rep. vox — 56 1 1921 
RSIS ONS SEE a A ed as es ee 
Capper-Volstead Act. Exempted farm cooperatives from 284 49 58 1 Feb. 13 

antitrust laws. 1922" 
(IIS ERIN 2 A Sa ee ee 
Washington Conference Treaties: 

Four Power Pacific Peace Pact. Related to Pacific Dem. No vote required 12 23 Mar. 24 
island possessions of Britain, France, U.S., and Rep. 55 4 1922 
Japan. 

Wo SUNS aS a ee EEE a ee ee 

Five Power Limitation on Naval Armaments Treaty. No vote required 74 1 Mar. 29 
Powers were U.S., Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 1922 . 

ES AE SS ae A Ad ak ee Se ee 

Nine Power Treaty. Guaranteed the territorial integ- No vote required 65 0 Mar. 30 

rity of China. 1922 | 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff. Highly protective, averaging Dem. wake Sat 3 24 Sept. 21 
33.22 percent; gave tariff commission power to sug- Rep. a coke 45 1 1922 : 


gest that President increase or decrease rates not 
more than 50 percent of original rate on any item to 
meet competition. 


World Court Protocol. Dem. No vote required 23 3 Defeated, 
Rep. 1 46 Mar. 3, 
1923 


*As Sept. 3 was a Sunday, the validity of the President’s signa’ 
et ate ichocine icaee, gnature was questioned. Therefore, the bill was _ 


federal Intermediate Credit Act. Lent money to 

farmers to extent of 75 percent of value of harvested 

_crops and livestocks. 

Bonus Bill. Provided 20-year endowment policies for 
Veterans. 


Immigration Quota Law. Limited annual number of 
immigrants to 2 percent of each country's residents 
in U.S. in 1890. After 1927, the number was to be 
limited annually to 150,000. Did not apply to nations 
of Western Hemisphere. 


World Court Membership. 


McNary-Haugen Bill. Lent money to farm cooperatives 
and paid farmers equalizing price on their products. 


McNary-Haugen Bill. (Re-passage of bill the following 
year.) 


Norris-Morin Resolution. Would have completed con- 
struction of Muscle Shoals for nitrates and power. 


Kellogg-Briand Pact. Outlawed wars and prescribed 

_ arbitration of international disputes. 

Agricultural Marketing Act. Created federal farm board 
with power to lend money to farm cooperatives and 
to create stabilization corporations to buy farm sur- 
plus and to store and sell abroad to maintain prices. 

Hawley-Smoot Tariff. Very high protective tariff, aver- 
aging 40.08 percent but giving President power to 
initiate reduction or increase In rates. 

Bonus Loan Bill. Increased amount veterans might 
borrow and reduced interest rate. 


Norris Resolution. Would have completed Muscle 
Shoals. 


War Debt Moratorium. Provided for moratorium on 
payment of interest and war debt instaliments by 
nations indebted to U.S. 

Yeconstruction Finance Corporation. Established with a 
working fund of $500,000,000 and power to borrow 
more to release frozen assets in banks and mortgage 
companies and to help bankrupt railroads, 


House vote 
Party Yea Nay Yea 
277 3 
Dem. 177 20 32 
Rep. 175 34 33 
EE 1 2 
Soc. 1 on 
Ind. 1 ae oF 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 145 27 
Rep. 166 57 30 
EL oer 2 
Soc. 1 
Ind. 1 sat % 
308 58 69 
Den. No vote required 36 
Rep. 40 
Fal + 
Dem. 37 70 22 
Rep. 113 108 24 
FIs 2 ; 1 
Soc. i 
Ind. 1 
Dem. 100 53 28 
Rep. 101 68 24 
Fi 2 1 
Soc. 1 a + 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. No vote required 29 
Rep. 20 
RE 1 
251 165 48 
No vote required 85 
Dem. 121 32 33 
Rep. 245 2 21 
FE 1 
Dem. 14 132 5 
Rep. 208 20 39 
te 1 
Dem. 150 37 
Rep. 212 30 34 
Ele, 1 oa 1 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 148 eee 39 
Rep. 179 79 36 
F.L. 1 atte 1 
Dem. 128 3 35 
Rep. 87 150 20 
Fe 1 6 
Dem. 120 95 33 
Rep. 196 5 36 
BEE 1 ae Aa 
Dem. 153 43 29 
Rep. 182 12 34 


Senate vote 
Nay 


No record vote 


9 
8 


9 
17 


é) 


2 
14 
1 


17 
22 


2 
32 


30 
11 
1 


Date 
enacted 
Mar. 4, 

1923 


Vetoed, 
May 15, 
1924 


May 19, 
1924 


May 26, 
1924 


Jan. 27, 
1926 


Vetoed, 
Feb. 25, 
1927; no 
recon- 
sidera- 
tion vote 


Vetoed, 
May 23, 
1928 


Defeated, 
May 25, 
1928 

Pocket veto, 
June 4, 
1928 


Jan. 15, 
1929 


June 15, 
1929 


June 17, 
1930 


Vetoed, 
Feb. 26, 
1931 


Feb. 27, 
1931 


Vetoed, 
Mar. 3, | 
1931; no 
recon- 
sidera- 
tion vote 


Dec. 23, 
1931 


Jan. 22, 
1932 


ay 


Pd elated A ad 4 © it; 
Information Please Imai 


House vote Senate vote Date 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted ~ 
ec 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. Limited granting of injunctions 363 13 75 5 Mar. 23, 
against labor; required open testimony in open court 1932 
and outlawed yellow dog contracts. 
Hawes-Cutting Bill. Granted Philippine independence No record vote No record vote Vetoed, 
but was rejected by the Philippine legislature be- (Reconsideration vote) Jan. 13, 
cause of its economic and immigration provisions. Dem. 191 ; 1 45 1 1933 
Rep. 82 93 20 25 
BE 1 : 1 Fa 
20th Amendment. Changed date of meeting of Congress 335 56 73 3 Jan. 23, 
to Jan. 3 and date of Presidential inauguration to 1933 


Jan. 20; authorized procedure for selection of filling 
vacancies in Presidency. 


ETA SE a a ee 
3.2 Percent Liquor Law. Legalized manufacture and Dem. No record vote 33 19 Mar. 22, 
sale of 3.2 wines and beers. Rep. 10 17 1933 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Created to relieve unem- No roll-call vote No roll-call vote Mar. 31, 
ployment and to work at reforestation, road building 1933 
and flood control. 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Created the AAA, which 315 98 52 31 May 12, 
was authorized to limit acreage on specified crops at 1933 


farmers’ option and to pay benefits to farmers; money 
for this purpose to be raised by a process tax, which 
was declared unconstitutional Jan. 16, 1936. 


Tennessee Valley Authority. Established to develop and Dem. 284 2 48 3 May 18, 
sell electric power, to serve as yardstick for elec- Rep. 17 89 14 7 1933 
tricity rates, to develop rural electrification, to estab- F.L. 5 et 1 
lish flood controf, and to produce fertilizer. 

Federal Securities Act. Required that all stock and No roll-call vote No roll-call vote May 27, 
bond issues be registered and approved. 1933 
Home Owners Refinancing Act. Established the HOLC, 383 4 No record vote June 13, 
which took over mortgages in exchange for bonds in 1933 

order to save home owners from losing homes. 

Glass-Steagall Banking Act. Created Federal Deposit No record vote No roll-call vote June 16, 
Insurance Corporation to insure deposits up to $5000; 1933 


required that private banks be either investment or 
deposit banks, but not both. 


National Industrial Recovery Act. Created NRA; author- Dem. 266 25 46 4 June, 16, 
ized establishment of trade associations; suspended Rep. 53 50 10 20 1933 
antitrust laws; authorized drawing-up of codes of Fils 4 Le 1 


Fair Competition to be accepted by President; guar- 
anteed collective bargaining and required employers 
to accept approved maximum and minimum wage 
provisions. (Declared unconstitutional in 1935.) 


NES SS SR a a ea Se 
21st Amendment. Repealed prohibition. Dem. 179 32 33 9 Dec. 5, 


Rep. 109 89 29 14 1933 
a 1 ee 1 oy 
ee ee ee Ce 
Gold Reserve Act. Gave President power to devalue gold Dem. 287 2 55 1 Jan. 30 
and to impound for treasury all gold in Federal Sys- Rep. 68 38 10 22 1934 
tem and to establish Exchange Stabilization Fund. Pubs 5 rid is 
ce eS SS aE Sa SS ee See 
Farm Mortgage Refinancing Act. Created Federal Farm No record vote No record vote Jan. 31 
Mortgage Corporation to assist farmers in payment of 1934 : 
mortgages on easier interest terms. 
Se ee 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. Gave the Philippine Islands in- Dem. No roll-call vote 51 oe Mar. 24 
dependence. Rep. 16 8 1934 : 
Ful 1 se 
ee 
Johnson Debt Default Bill. Forbade sale in this country No record vote No record vote Apr. 13 
of securities of defaulting countries. 1934 
sess TS 
Home Owners Loan Act. Supplemented Home Owners 337 1 35 34 Apr. 28, — 
Refinancing Act. 1934 | 
Securities and Exchange Act. Established Securities and Dem. 254 11 4] 1 June 6 
Exchange Commission; required licensing of stock Rep. 22 73 15 12 1934, 
exchanges; made certain speculative practices illegal; Ae 4 = : 


gave Federal Reserve Board power to fix margins; re- 
quired full financial statements from registered com- 
panies. 


ie, 


1 or treaty 


: 


Party Yea Nay 
Trade Agreements Act. Authorized President to reduce Dem. No record vote 
tariffs by as much as 50 percent of prevailing rates Rep. 
for those countries which granted the U.S. most F.L. 
, ored nation treatment without the need for Sena- 
_torial ratification for three years. 
National Housing Act. Created Federal Housing Admin- 176 19 No record vote Jun 
_ istration to administer funds for modernizing homes arr 
_ and for lending for new construction. 
Fe eral Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke Act). De- No fecord vote 60 16 = June 28, 
_clared moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures. 1934 
_ (Declared unconstitutional in May, 1935.) 
World Court Ratification. Dem. No vote required 43 20 Defeated, 
: Rep. 9 14 Jan. 29, 

. Fi. 1 1935 

et Prog. ue 1 

: Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. Would have paid off veterans 318 90 55 33 —- Vetoed, 

. compensation certificates. May 22, 

Ee (Reconsideration vote) 1935 

322 98 54 Defeated, 
May 23, 
: 1935 
| National Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Act). Dem. No record vote 49 4 July 5, 
~ Created the NLRB with power to determine appropri- _—Rep. 12 8 1935 _ 
ate collective bargaining unit subject to elections 72 1 
they supervised at request of the workers; to certify Prog. 1 
the duly chosen trade union and to take testimony 
: _ about unfair employer practices and issue cease and 
_ desist orders. 

)Social Security Act. Created social security board to 372 33 76 6 Aug. 14, 
administer old age benefits based on earnings before 1935 
the age of 65; unemployment administered under 
state laws and grants to states to aid the needy aged, 
blind, orphans, widows, etc. 

Glass-Steagall Banking Act. Increased power of Federal No record vote No record vote Aug. 23, 
Reserve Board of Governors over open market and 1935 
credit transactions. : 

Public Utilities Act (Wheeler-Rayburn Act). Required all Dem. 203 59 No record vote Aug. 26, 
public utilities to register with the SEC and limited Rep. 7 83 1935 
utility holding corporations to first degree unless FL. 3 
necessity required greater complexity. Prog. 6 

Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act. Allowed three-year No record vote No record vote Aug. 29, 

moratorium on foreclosures with court permission 1935 
upon payment of reasonable rental. 

Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. Made 9-year 3-percent bonds re- Dem 265 29 56 9  Vetoed, 
deemable on demand. Rep. 72 30 15 7 Jan, 24, 

3 : F.L. 3 2 1936 
Prog 6 Sees 1 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 248 32 57 12 Jan. 27, 
Rep. 66 29 16 7 1936 
FS 3 2 
Prog. 7 : 1 a 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. Granted Dem. 246 25 49 9 Mar. 2, 
payments to farmers who let their land lie fallow or Rep. 20 64 5 11 1936 
planted cover crops. is 1 1 1 

Prog. BS. 7 1 MY) 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Extended to June, 284 0 58 24 Mar. 1, 
~ 1940, period during which President is authorized to 1937 
negotiate foreign trade under Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934. 
Neutrality Act. Forbade export of arms and ammunition 377 12 Al 15 uate 


to belligerents, the sale in this country of bellig- 

erents’ securities, the use of American ships for 

carrying munitions; required belligerents to pay upon 

purchase and carry all purchases in their own ships 
_ (cash and carry clause). 


wot 


ee 


198 


a oe pee ene 


Information Plec 


House vote Senate vote 
Yea Nay Yea Nay 


‘Bill or treaty 


Judiciary Act. Allowed voluntary retirement of Supreme No roll-call vote Unanimous, 
Court justices and other federal court judges on full no roll-call vote 
pension at age of 70. 
National Housing Act. Established the U.S. Housing 275 86 64 16 
Authority to administer loans to local communities 1937 
and states for rural and urban construction. (Amended : 2 
- in 1938.) ‘ 
National Housing Act Amendment. Dem. No record vote 41 25 Feb. 4, 
Rep. oe 13 1938 
ae —E I 
Prog. pa 1 BY 
Ind. 1 we 
SEES 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Continued soil conserva- Dem. 243 54 53 7 Feb. 16, ~ 
tion program; provided parity payments and com- Rep. 14 74 2 ll 1938 
modity loans to farmers; established crop insurance ae 5 = ot 2 i 
corporations and ever-normal granary plan. Prog. 1 7 aA 1 
Ind. ae aot 1 2 
Wage and Hours Act. Provided minimum wage of 25 Dem. 247 41 No record vote June 25, _ 
cents to rise to 40 cents after 6 years; limited hours Rep. 31 48 1938 
from 44 per week the first year to 40 after the third FS 5 ae ; 
year; goods produced by “oppressive child labor’ Prog. 7 + ir f 
could not be shipped in interstate commerce. 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Extended Trade Dem. 212 20 41 15 Apr. 12, 
Agreements Act of 1937 three more years. Rep. 5 146 ds 20 1940 
FL: : 1 2 
Prog. 1 
Ind. 1 
A.L. 1 as 2a 
Selective Service Act. Established system for compul- § Dem. 211i 33 50 1 Sept. 16, 
sory service in armed forces. (Extended in 1941.) Rep. 52 112 8 10 1940 
FE ‘ i 2 
Prog. 2 1 
Ind. 1 
A.L. 1 i rs 
Lend-Lease. Provided system whereby U.S. lent goods 260 165 60 31 Mar. 11, 
and munitions to democratic nations in return for 1941 
services and goods. 
Selective Service Act Extension. Extended period of Dem. 182 65 38 16 Aug. 18, 
service to not more than 30 months in time of peace Rep. 21 133 vy 13 1941 
and eliminated 900,000-man limit of Army. Prog. be 3 ae 1 
A.L. wt: 1 ota 
a a I 
* Declarations of World War II: Dem. 235 srs 56 Fe Dec. 8 
Against Japan. Rep. 149 1 24 1941 
Prog. 3 aise 1 ts 
Ind. mae a 1 x 
A.L. 1 <ete ae 2 
ee on a NR OI 
Against Germany. 393 0 88 0 Dec. 11, 
Oe ee 
U.N. Charter Ratification. Dem. No vote required 53 A July 28, 
Rep. 35 7 1945 
Prog. 1 
rs 
Case Bill. Would have set up mediation board, estab- Dem. 97 91 33 13 Vetoed 
lished enforceable 30-day cooling-off periods in labor Rep. 133 13 28 6 June ul 
disputes, outlawed boycotts and sympathy strikes, Prog. “a 1 l 1946 ; 
and authorized court injunctions. A.L. ars 1 es 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 96 118 No vote required Defeated; 
se 159 15 June 11, 
Tog. Re 1 9 
A.L. ae 1 ae 
a 
British Loan Act. Established $3,750,000,000 credit to Dem. 157 32 2 
Britain, including $650,000,009 in lend-lease. Rep. 61 122 ? i sae 


Prog. vEbe 1 23 1 
A.L. 1 a ae 


sill or treaty 
c Energy Commission. Created five-man con- 
lled commission without military representation 
it with military liaison; permitted Army and Navy to 


ake atomic weapons; forbade distribution of fission- 
le materials or atomic energy information. 


areek-Turkey *Aid Bill. Authorized $400,000,000 to 

Garnish aid to Greece and Turkey upon application, 
‘Subject to withdrawal upon request of countries, of 
the U.N. Security Council or General Assembly, or of 
President if improperly used or unnecessary. 


Treaty Ratifications: 
With Italy. 


With Rumania. 


With Bulgaria. 


House vote 


Yea Nay 


No record vote 


160 13 
127 93 
er 1 


No vote required 


No vote required 


No vote required 


Senate vote 


Yea Nay 


No record vote 


32 7 
35 16 
37 3 
42 vf 


June 14, 
1947 


Voice vote approval June 14, 


1947 


Voice vote approval June 14, 


1947 


F ‘ 
Voice vote approval June 14, 


| With Hungary. 


No vote required 


| 1947 

ome Tax Reduction Bill, Would have reduced in- Dem. 37 97 6 26 Vetoed, 
come tax rates on a sliding scale, ranging from 10.5 Rep. 183 1 42 2 =‘ June 16, 

to 30 percent on July 1, 1947. AL. bx 1947 

. (Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 35 134 No vote required Defeated, 
‘ Rep. 233 2 June 17, 
ALL. 8 1 1947 

Taft-Hartley Bill (Labor-Management Relations Act, Dem. 103 66 17 15 Vetoed, 

1947). Prohibits closed shops but allows union shops Rep. 217 12 37 2 June 20, 

by secret vote of majority of employes; makes unions A.L. 1 ee 1947 

Subject to damage suits for unfair labor practices, (Reconsideration vote) 
such as boycotts or jurisdictional strikes; requires Dem 106 71 20 22 June 23, 

unions to file financial reports; requires union leaders Rep. 225 11 48 3 1947 

to file statements that they are not Communistic. ALL. 1 : 

Rent Control Bill. Continued federal rent contro! to 163 73 Voice vote approval June 30, 
Feb. 29, 1948, but permitted 15 percent increase if 194 
mutually agreed to by tenant and landlord for lease 
Tunning to Dec. 31, 1948 (leases once signed take 
property out of rent control); decontrolled non-resi- 
dential buildings 

Presidential Succession Act. Made Speaker of- House 365 11 50 35 July 18, 
‘and President of Senate pro tempore next in line after 1947 
Vice President. 

Income Tax Reduction Bill (Second Version). Same Dem. 69 109 12 30 Vetoed, 
Provisions as first bill but with effective date changed Rep. 233 2 48 2 July 18, 
‘to Jan. 1, 1948. A.L. 1 yt; 1947 

4 (Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 63 105 10 33 Defeated, 
Rep. 236 2 47 3 July 18, 
A.L. 1 1947 

National Security Act of 1947. Reorganized and co- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 26, 
Ordinated armed forces under National Military 1947 
Establishment headed by Secretary of Defense (of > 
Cabinet rank) and including Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force. 

ent Control Bill. Extended controls through Mar. 31, 220 95 Voice vote approval Mar. 30, 
1949: provided Emergency Court of Appeals to decide 1948 
On decontrols or increases recommended by local 
boards but rejected by Federal Housing Expediter. 

ncome Tax Reduction Bill. Provided $4.8 billion reduc- Dem 84 64 30 11 Vetoed, 
tion in nation’s income taxes, effective May 1 and Rep. 205 0 48 0 Apr. 2, 
fetroactive to Jan. 1. A.L. 0 Birg: See tess 1948 

(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem 82 84 27 10 Apr. 2, 
Rep. 229 2 50 0 1948 
A.L. 0 2 


4q 


tatosmahos Please Alma: 


Bill or treaty Party 
. Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. Authorized $5.3 billion Dem. 

1-year European Recovery Program, $275 million for Rep. 

military aid to Greece and Turkey, $463 million in A.L. 


economic and military aid for China, $60 million for 
U.N. Fund for Children. 


Air Force and Navy Aircraft Bill. Appropriated $3,198,- 
100,000 for 70-group Air Force and expansion of naval 
aviation. 


Selective Service Act. Provided for registration of all 
men 18-25 and induction of enough men 19-25 to 
maintain Army of 837,000, Navy and Marine Corps of 
666,882, and Air Force of 502,000. 


Displaced Persons Bill. Admitted 205,000 European 
displaced persons, including 3,000 orphans. 


Foreign Aid Appropriations. Appropriated funds for 1 
year: $5,055 billion for ERP, $400 million for China, 
$1.3 billion for occupied areas, $225 million for 
Greece and Turkey, $35 million for U.N. Fund for 
Children, $70,710,228 for IRO. 

Housing Bill. Authorized Federal loans for private con- 
struction of low-cost homes and apartments; liberal- 
ized loans to manufacturers of prefabricated houses. 

U.N. Loan. Authorized loan of $65 million for building 
U.N. permanent headquarters in New York City. 


Senate vote Date 
wey wy Yea vNay enacted 
150 ll Voice vote approval Apr.3, 
167 62 1948 
0 2 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval may . 


259 136 Voice vote approval June 24, 
1948 

Voice vote approval Voice vote approval June 25, 
1948 

318 62 Voice vote approval June 28, 
1948 

351 9 Voice vote approval Aug. 10, 
1948 

164 27 No record vote Aug. 11, 
1948 


How a Bill Becomes a Law 


According to the Constitution, ‘All bills 
for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate 
may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills.” All other bills may 
originate in either house of Congress. 


When a Senator or a Representative 
introduces a bill, he sends it to the clerk 
of his house, who gives it a number and 
title. This is the first reading, and the bill 
is referred to the proper committee. y 


The committee may decide the bill is 
unwise or unnecessary and table it, thus 
killing it at once. Or it may decide the bill 
is worthwhile and hold hearings to listen 
to facts and opinions presented by experts 
and other interested persons. After mem- 
bers of the committee have debated the bill 
and perhaps offered amendments, a vote 
is taken; and if the vote is favorable, the 
bill is sent back to the floor of the house. 


The ‘clerk reads the bill sentence by 
sentence to the house, and this is known 
as the second reading. Members may then 
debate the bill and offer amendments. In 
the House of Representatives, the time for 
debate is limited by a cloture rule, but 
there is no such restriction in the Senate 
except by a two-thirds vote for cloture. 
This makes possible a filibuster, in which 
one or more opponents hold the floor in 
an attempt to “talk the bill to death.” 


The third reading is by title only, and 
the bill is put to a vote, which may be by 
voice or roll call, depending on the circum- 
stances and parliamentary rules. Members 
who must be absent at the time but who 


) 


wish to record their vote may be paired 
if each negative vote has a balancing 
affirmative one, and this fact must be 
properly recorded in advance. 


The bill then goes to the other house of 
Congress, where it may be defeated, or 
passed with or without amendments. If the 
bill is defeated, it dies. If it is passed with 
amendments, a joint Congressional com- 
mittee must be appointed by both housey 
to tron out the differences. When that is 
accomplished, the bill must be passed 
again by both houses in the same order as 
before. 


After its final passage by both houses, 
the bill is sent to the President. If he 
approves, he signs it, and the bill becomes 
a law. However, if he disapproves, he 
vetoes the bill by refusing to sign it and 
sending it back to the house of origin with 
his reasons for the veto. The objections are 
read and debated, and a roll-call vote is 
taken. If the bill receives less than a two- 
thirds vote, it is defeated and goes no 
farther. But if it receives a two-thirds vote 
or greater, it is sent to the other house for 
a vote. If that house also passes it by a 
two-thirds vote, the President’s veto is 
overridden, and the bill becomes a law. 


Should the President desire neither to 
sign nor to veto the bill, he may retain it 
for ten days, Sundays excepted, after which 
time it automatically becomes a law with- 
out signature. However, if Congress has 
adjourned within those ten days, the bill 
is automatically killed, that process of in- 
direct rejection being known as a pocket 
veto. The pocket veto was declared consti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court in 1929, 


4 Source: U. S. Military Academy. 

‘The U. S. Military Academy opened on 

July, 1802 with less than a dozen cadets. 
1812, 250 cadets were appointed, and a 

egular curriculum was established. 


The present 2500 cadets include: 


4 from each Congressional district 
8 from each State at large 
4 each from Hawaii and Alaska 
6 from the District of Columbia 
4 natives from Puerto Rico 
2 from the Panama Canal Zone 
3 recommended by the Vice President 
40 graduates of “honor military schools” 
40 sons of veterans of World Wars I or II 
who died as a result of war service 
89 sons of members of the Regular Army, 
' Navy or Marine Corps 
180 from the Regular Army and National 
Guard 
4 from the Republic of the Philippines 


All appointments are made by the Presi- 
dent upon recommendation of the respec- 
tive nominating authorities. 

“Candidates must be between the ages of 
17 and 22, unmarried, and able to meet the 
mental, physical and physical aptitude re- 
jUuirements. They may satisfy the educa- 
tional requirements by taking the regular 
entrance examinations, by presenting ac- 
peptable secondary school certificates and 
Qassing special examinations in English 
and mathematics, or by presenting certifi- 
sates showing completion of at least one 
semester of acceptable college work. 


A cadet receives $936 for each of his four 
years at the Military Academy. Upon gradu- 
ation with a degree of Bachelor of Science, 
ae is commissioned as a second lieutenant 
and must serve for at least four years. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


Source: U. S. Naval Academy, 


On October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
was established at Fort Severn, Annapolis, 
Maryland. Five years later it was renamed 
he United States Naval Academy, and the 
Ollowing year a regular four-year course 
vas adopted. At present, the curriculum 
‘onsists of courses in the following depart- 
nents: executive; seamanship and naviga- 
jon; ordnance and gunnery; marine en- 
tineering; aviation; electrical engineering; 
nathematics; English, history and govern- 
nent; foreign languages; hygiene; and 
hysical training. 

Candidates are selected as follows: 

5 from the District of Columbia 
40 sons of men and women Killed in 

action or who have died, or may here- 
after die of wounds or injuries, or 


THE UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES. 


disease contracted, in active service in 
World Wars I and II ° 
75 annually from among sons of officers — 
and enlisted men in the regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force 
160 enlisted Navy and Marine personnel 
selected annually by competitive ex- 
amination 
160 annually chosen by the Secretary of the 
Navy from the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves 
5 Puerto Ricans chosen by the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico 
1 on the recommendation of the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico 
4 Filipinos designated by the President 
of the United States 
1 from the Canal Zone 
20 annually from schools designated by 
the Army and Navy as honor schools 
and from NROTC schools. 
20 from the American republics and the 
Dominion of Canada 
Unlimited: Sons of persons who have 
been or shall hereafter be awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Each Senator, Representative, delegate to 
Congress, and the Vice President may have 
not more than 5 Midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy. The President selects the 5 from 
the District of Columbia, the 40 sons of 
deceased veterans of World Wars and the 
75 sons of officers and enlisted men in the 
regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air 
Force. The President also appoints the sons 
of holders of the Medal of Honor. 


Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween 17 and 21 years of age on April 1 of 
their entering year, except that the upper 
age limit may be raised to 23 years for 
candidates who have served honorably not 
less than one year in the Armed Forces of 
the U. S. during any of the present wars. 
They may qualify by taking entrance ex- 
amination, by presenting an acceptable 
secondary school certificate and taking 
special examinations in English and mathe- 
matics, or by completing a sufficient num- 
ber of acceptable college courses. Candidates 
must also meet the physical requirements 
and must be unmarried. 

Midshipmen are paid $936 a year. Grad- 
uates of the Naval Academy are granted 
Bachelor of Science degrees and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Navy or second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps. 


THE U. S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY 

Source: Our Coast Guard Academy, Riley Hughes, 

On July 31, 1876, the Coast Guard 
Academy, then known as the “School of 
Instruction” of the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice, was established by law. 


The schooner J. C. DOBBIN was first 


used as a school ship, later being succeeded 


in 1878 by the CHASE. In 1890 the CHASE 


established winter quarters at Curtis Bay, 
South Baltimore, Maryland, and in 1907 
was superseded by the ITASCA. In 1910 the 
School was moved to New London. In 1914, 
the school was named the Revenue Cutter 
Academy. The following year, when the 
Revenue Cutter Service was merged with 
the Life Saving Service to form the Coast 
Guard, the present name of Coast Guard 
Academy was established. In 1932, the 
Coast Guard Academy was moved from 
Fort Trumbull to another site in New 
London, where it has remained to this day. 

The Academy is accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and grants 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Marine 
Engineering to each graduate. The cur- 
riculum includes mathematics, physics, 
marine engineering, seamanship, naviga- 
tion, history, literature, naval architecture, 
and other engineering courses. 


Information Please’ Alfie 


Candidates must be between 17 and 
years of age, physically sound, unmarri 
and at least 5’6” tall. They must agre 
to remain unmarried until graduation and 
to serve at least 3 years after graduation. 
Cadets are paid $936 a year and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard 
upon graduation. * 


U. S. MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


Source: U. S. Maritime Commission. 


The U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was established on March 15, 1938. Ap- 
pointments are made on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations and a physical ex- 
amination. Successful candidates, appointed 
as Midshipmen in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
are assigned to the U. S. Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, New York, or to 
the U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet School, 
Pass Christian, Mississippi, as Fourth Class- 
men. They may choose courses to become 


U. S. Army Insignia, Grade, Pay, and Allowances for Officers 


Source: Department of the Army Public Information Division. 


Allowances 


Monthly Monthly 
rental subsistence | 


with withno with withno 


Annual |depend- depend- depend- depend- 
Insignia Grade base pay ents ents ents ents - 
Five stars Genoral of the Army $8,800 ! $120 $105 $42 $21 - 
Four stars General 8,800 2 120 105 42 21 
Three stars Lieutenant General 8,800 3 120 105 42 al 
Two stars Major General 8,800 120 105 42 2b7 
One star Brigadier General 6,600 120 105 42 21 
Silver eagle Colonel 4,400 120 105 42 2lby 
Silver maple leaf Lieutenant Colonel 3,850 120 105 63 aime 
Gold maple leaf Major 3,300 105 90 63 21 
Two silver bars Captain 2,760 90 75 42 2i 
One silver bar First Lieutenant 2,400 75 60 42 21 
One gold bar Second Lieutenant 2,160 60 45 42 21° 
Gold bar with rounded ends, brown | Chief Warrant Officer (appointed 3,300 105 90 63 21 
enamel top, longitudinal center of by the Secretary of War) 
gold (%” wide x 1” long) 
Same Same 2,760 90 75 42 21 
Same Chief Warrant Officer 2,520 75 60 42 21> 
Same as chief warrant officer but | Warrant Officer Junior Grade) 2,160 60 45 42 21 


with latitudinal center of gold 


—__—— ESSE 


1Plus a personal money allowance of $5,000 per year. 2Plus a personal money allowance of $2,200 per yeal 
8Plus a personal money allowance of $500 per year. 


Longevity Allowances: General officers serving in the grade of Brigadier General an 
above do not receive longevity allowances. All other officers and enlisted men are en 


titled to an increase of 5 per centum of the base pay of their period for each thre 
years of service up to 30 years. 


Foreign Service or Sea Duty: The base pay of any commissioned officer shall be increase 
by 10 per centum for any period of service while on sea duty or duty in any plac 
beyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. Warrant officers an 
enlisted men receive an increase of 20 per centum. 


Flying Pay: Officers and enlisted men shall receive an increase of 50 per centum of the’ 
pay when by orders of competent authority they are required to participate regularl 
end frequently in aerial flights. 


Women’s Army Corps: The pay of officers and enlisted women is the same as that fc 
male officers and enlisted men of the Army of the United States in comparable grades. 


tel az 
ther deck or engineer officers. Upon com- 
pletion of a plebe year, they are assigned 
“merchant ships as Third Classmen for 
a year of practical training. The last two 
ars of the course are spent as Second 
ind First Classmen at the U. S. Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York. 
The course includes marine engineering, 
navigation, electricity, ship construction, 
naval science and tactics, economics, busi- 
ness, language, history, and other subjects. 

A candidate must be an unmarried citi- 
zen between the ages of 17 and 21, with 
exceptions granted to veterans. He must 


| Monthly 
Wl Insignia base pay 
| [ee 
L 

bo eee 
13 chevrons and an arc of 3 bars 


have 15 high-school credits, including 1 
unit in algebra, 1 in plane geometry, 1 in 
physics, and 3 in English. 


A candidate is paid $780 each year by 
the government except for his Third Class 
year, when the shipping company pays him 
$990 per year. Graduates receive a license 
as deck or engineer officer in the Merchant 
Marine, a commission as ensign in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve and a commission as 
Ensign, U. S. Maritime Service. The degree 
of Bachelor of Science will be awarded 
upon accreditation by the Association of 
American Universities. 


} U. S. Army Insignia, Grade, and Pay for Enlisted Men 


Source: Department of the Army Public Information Division. 


Monthly 


Insignia base pay 


Master $165 2 chevrons Corporal 100 
Sergeant ee 
3 chevrons and an arc of 3 bars | First Sergeant *165 5th Grade 
with hollow lozenge on blue —_——— 
a between 3 chevrons and an 1 chevron Private 90 
rc of 3 bars below First 
I rntariRnnnErnrEnnEEETEEEREEEEREEEEenieeeeeened ieee Class 
. 2d Grade 
- os 6th Grade 
3 chevrons and an arc of 2 bars | Sergeant 135 ——_—_——— 
e First Class No insignia Private 80 


is 


: 


3 chevrons and an arc of 1 bar | Sergeant 115 


No insignia Recruit 75 


Se ae en ee tt 
ee ae 


Note: Effective in July, 1948, smaller grade chevrons for noncommissioned officers, pro- 
viding distinction between “combat” and “non-combat” personnel, were put into effect. 
Men in combat jobs wear chevrons of dark blue on a gold-colored embroidered back- 
ound, and non-combat soldiers wear insignia of gold on a dark-blue background. In 
addition to the distinction of color between the chevrons of combat and non-combat 
men, those noncommissioned officers designated as combat leaders—such as squad 
ergeants and platoon sergeants—wear a green cloth tab, one inch wide, on the middle 
f each shoulder loop, which will be relinquished when the individual vacates his 
“combat command” position, though he may or may not retain his combat chevrons. 
The wartime differentiation between “technician” and “line” ratings has been elim- 


inated. 
U. S. Army and Navy Personnel, 1934-46 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Branch Sex 
Year Army Navy Men Women Total 
1934 140,000 119,000 258,000 
1935 145,000 122,000 267,000 
~~ 1936 "168,000 131,000 299,000 
1937 181,000 140,000 320,000 
1938 188,000 146,000 334,000 
1939 213,000 154,000 367,000 
1940 325,000 208,000 FE es 533,000 
1941 1,291,000 353,000 1,639,000 5,000 1,644,000 
1942 3,071,000 897,000 3,952,000 16,000 3,968,000 
1943 6,733,000 2,211,000 8,833,000 111,000 8,944,000 
1944 7,889,000 3,483,000 11,162,000 211,000 11,372,000 
1945 7,734,000 3,874,000 11,350,000 258,000 11,608,000 
1946 2,291,000 1,460,000 3,675,000 76,000 3,751,000 


Grade Classification 
1 Chist- Patty OMCerr, pc caedesv oe oho ease eee c8  nreireih om ae axenay ea ey aes 
1 GRIER Sto wards bocca Sah cecal festa cecal e oie Anicas dase obs musa amae oe eae 
1A Chief Petty Officer (Acting appointment) 
"~ 1-Ay. . Chief Steward (Acting appointment)...-....... cee ccc cccecccccccesreccemecenrs 
Potty OGicer; Gist Class Jia cig adicns ne vaidnre a cresiesyees Ne sa 47 ee Eig taentts ee 
Staak abrst ClaSSa.ri Aba dobaabeysie aes idacmicaenena >< hides re ov eeMis 5 < aa eb eer aan 
Petty Olficar, Second class. 205... pate cord wanes eens ccvedaceecescesercernsseia 
SteWalG,- SOCOM CLASS jrclacoots spo ngs 5 saclnw olds e sake cn aceaict essa ssiod eaves 
REtOvRO TICES LEME G CLASS 5:5 ci alesartprolay Genre Sie seis asa sd nha cee alate Aver Avenel Suanlo 
SHOWA: HIG ClASS, si. nv we neces cearanvaeernccengesenacssresenasnsseeescans 


90 
90 
90 
90 
Gh DELOTE Dice Gh SSS BOSD tee Beep. eee ra eee meer rey mem 90 
Breit ctbent eee Mee ese ch ho ce yc Se ty aoe Sore a areistaleidie.n =. are biota ats raicies alslega hin eons 90 
DEER SIN AN saeco Vistagie-datcisisas'se a =) ans ideal Stas io kd CE aREPeS Se ae ok oe ala 90 
SORT CUUNTISTET SE aS eRe Oe ans SORE on, Sanne Oa eer ae 80 
PEARED DLOUMOD aaiotee itis vc Nee tig ete ar notcSiel ste «vo see weiae CRN S es See eee en te 80 
FAA EET EMS OEM CIMEACE SON cts ac clatc in s.05' stein’ Stes vtis’s ve Meralco anaes wee eRe ewe Sole 80 
Boma CHCtin AD DTOMICE. cc oc rece revs che oe eee vs pton es er Sth ee fee beeen Aer emg 80 
PIGED ILM TOHRCOLE Te crass oo 5 oie onic 2 cau a abn s o SG Se «dv iss </o> a HA 80 
GRAM DIQUCO So PONDS ei ody. deve So eWeceew err tiek ooo soos aes oes ce © a5 DA 80 
SEEMODICOMEICE Sore cI ce cs scsidicicbis otc a eo oeloep abies = SOEs wpa SEIN POT TA 80 
SOSMARROCIUE see cee ce eee eee ee A ee ee nas Ore ee SR 75 
PIGOTT GRBGUIN ES sre ci Cote. cis-culs, so einiove wre MEOW a.s hie alle b.cis c omiew ss wge Bo aeieisiamk FR 75 


OLA N ETT GT Ria 3 i aR Ee Sine ae SOR Re i oe > Ae HR 75 


‘ 


PSTN OTIS IS ia %els le crc cca) & aia. -a)ofasacoas' s/s a: nyeia «phe Sere ee Ma Rale eins aS west DR 75 
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U. S. Navy Insignia, Grade, Pay, and Allowances for Officers 


Monthly rental Monthly subsistence 


allowance allowance 
=r Manis Aine _ no woe With no 
Insignia Grade period pay ‘entst eat ue “rene 
Five Stars Fleet Admiral $733.333 $120 $105 $42 $21 
Four Stars Admiral 733.334 120 105 42 21 
Three Stars Vice Admiral 733.335 120 105 42 21 
Two Stars Rear Admiral (upper half) 733.33 120 105 42 21 
Two Stars Rear Admiral (lower half) 550.00 120 105 42 21 
One Star Commodore 6 366.67 120 105 42 21 
Silver Eagle Captain 6 366.67 120 105 42 21 
Silver Maple Leaf Commander (over 30 yr. service) 6 366.67 120 105 42 21 
Silver Maple Leaf Commander (under 30 yr. service) § 320.83 120 105 63 21 
Gold Maple Leaf Lt. Comdr. (over 23 yr. service) 5 320.83 120 105 63 21 
Gold Maple Leaf Lt. Comdr. (under 23 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 90 63 21 
Two Silver Bars Lieutenant (over 17 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 90 63 21 
Two Silver Bars Lieutenant (under 17 yr. service) 3 230.00 90 75 42 21 
One Silver Bar Lieutenant (jg) 
(over 10 yr. service) 3 230.00 90 75 42 21 
One Silver Bar Lieutenant (jg) 
(under 10 yr. service) 2 200.00 75 60 42 21 
One Gold Bar Ensign (over 5 yr. service) 2 200.00 75 60 42 21 
One Gold Bar Ensign 
(under 5 yr. service) i 180.00 60 45 42 21 
Warrant specialty C. W. 0.6 
in Silver (over 20 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 90 63 21 
Warrant specialty C. W. 0.6 
in Silver (over 10 yr. service) 3 230.00 90 75 42 21 
Warrant specialty C. W. 0.6 
in Silver (under 10 yr. service)” 210.00 75 60 42 21 
adie eselly Warrant Officer 1 180.00 60 45 42 21 
in Gol 


See footnotes on opposite page. 
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British World War Il Casualties 


os ae FR ee " fa bi. wg f 
“8 205 


el, : 
e Country Killed Missing Wounded of war Total 
Un ted Kingdom* 244,723 53,039 277,090 180,405 755,257 
Australia ...°.... arr 23,365 6,030 39,803 26,363 95,561 
ater Went ae Metaa cs 37,476 1,843 53,174 9,045 101,538 | 
Macher aFainc'ellatae «a 24,338 11,754 64,354 79,489 179,935 
= ene yee 10,033 2,129 19,314 8,453 39,929 
oa Wate 6,840 1,841 - 14,363 14,589 37,633 
Rarer Save oe 6,877 14,208 6,972 8,115 36,172 
ed were sate «og 353,652 90,844 475,070 326,459 _ 1,246,025 


-*Civilian casualties amounted to 60,585 killed; 86,175 injured and detained in hospitals, 


Selective Service 


The Selective Service Act, passed by Con- 
gress on June 19, 1948, and signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on June 24, provided for the 
registration of all men from the ages of 18 
through 25. It authorized induction for 21 
imonths of enough 19 through 25-year-old 
‘men to maintain an armed force strength 
of 2,005,882 (Army 837,000, Navy and Marine 

Corps 666,882 and Air Force 502,000). 

Up to 160,000 18-year-old men could 
jescape the draft liabilities by volunteering 
‘for one-year service with the regular forces 
‘and then go into the unorganized Reserves 
for 6 years or the organized Reserves for 4 
years. 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey was re- 
‘appointed Director of Selective Service by 


. 


President Truman and he announced that it. 
would take about 4,000 draft boards to 
handle the job as opposed to the 6,500 
needed in World War II. On July 20, Presi- 
dent Truman issued a proclamation order- 
ing all men 18 through 25 to register in the 
period from August 30 to September 18, the 
oldest registering first. Actual inductions 
were started in Nov., 1948. 

Authorizations of funds up to the period 
July 1, 1949 have allowed for an armed 
force strength of 1,958,882 of which the’ 
Army will have 790,000 (less than the an- 
ticipated 837,000) plus 110,000 18-year-old 
trainees, the Navy and Marine Corps 666,882 
plus 26,000 trainees and the Air Force 502,- 
000 plus 15,000. 


Selective Service Classifications 


_1-A: Available for immediate service. 
-1-A-O: Conscientious objector available 
for non-combatant military service. 
_1-C: Members of the armed forces, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey or Public 
Health Service or certain registrants sep- 
arated therefrom. 
-}-D: Members of reserve components or 
student taking military training. 
—H-A: Registrant deferred because of civil- 
jan occupation (except agriculture). 

ll-C: Deferred because of agricultural oc- 
cupation. 


Ill-A: Registrant with dependents. 

IV-A: Registrant who has completed serv- 
ice; sole surviving son of parents whose 
other child or children died in World War II. 

IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 

IV-C: Aliens. 

IV-D: Ministers of religion or divinity 
students. 

IV-E: Conscientious objectors opposed to 
combatant and non-combatant training and 
service, 

IV-F: Physically, mentally or morally un- 
fit. 
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1An officer with dependents is not entitled to rental allowance under either of the following conditions: 
(a) while he is assigned public quarters and his dependents are not prevented by reason of orders of compe- 
fent authority from dwelling with him; (b) while his dependents occupy public quarters. An officer without 
dependents is not entitled to rental allowance under any of the following conditions: (a) while he is on sea 


duty unless the sea duty is tem 
Ris commanding officer certifies ; 
While he occupies (or is assigned) public quarters. 


porary duty not exceeding three months; (b) while he is on field duty unless 
that he was necessarily required to procur quarters at his own expense; (c) 


 2Subsistence allowance on this table is computed on the basis of a 30-day month. For a month of a greater 
Or lesser number of days the amounts should be correspondingly increased or decreased. 


8Personal cash allowance is $416.67. 
4Personal cash allowance is $183.33. 
bPersonal cash allowance is $41.67. 


6A warrant officer promoted to commissioned warrant officer may _be paid the pay provided for a warrant 
Officer if greater pot the pay of a commissioned warrant officer. When the total pay and allowances of a 


mmissioned warrant officer shall excee 


d the rate of $550.00 per month, the amount of the rental allowance 


which such officer is entitled shall be reduced by the amount above $550.00. 


' 7Jommissioned warrant officers during first 10 years of 
Fate of $2520 per annum and the allowances of the secon 


required. 


commissioned service are entitled to base pay at the 
d pay period; a certificate of creditable record is not 
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NATIONAL SECURITY ORGANIZATION 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Commander-in-Chief) 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


COUNCIL 

The President of the 

United States 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of Defense 
Secretary of the Army 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Air Force 
Chmn. of Nat. Sec. Res. Board 
Other designated by President 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 


Dir. of Central Intelligence 


JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF 
Chief of Staff, Army 

Chief of Naval 

Operations 
Chief of Staff, 

Air Force 
Chief of Staff, 

to C-in-C 


JOINT STAFF 
Dir. of Joint Staff 
(Military) 
(100 Officers from 
Three Depts.) 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


RESOURCES BOARD 
Chmn. of the Board 


Heads (or their Representatives) 
of Depts. Agencies, 
designated by 
the President 


WAR COUNCIL 


Sec. of Defense, 
Chmn. 
Sec. of the Army 
Sec. of the Navy 
Sec. of the Air 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE [mm Poig 


MUNITIONS 
BOARD 
Chmn. of Board 
Under or Asst. 
Sec. Army 
Under or Asst. 
Sec. Navy 
Under or Asst. 
Sec. Air 


Air Force 


Chief of Staff, Army 
Chief of Naval 
Operations 
Chief of Staff, 
Air Force 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT BD. 


Chmn. of Board 


Two Represen- 
tatives from each 


NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY 


SECRETARY . 
OF THE NAVY 


Department of 
the Navy 


SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE 


Department of 
the Air Force 


UNIFIED 


Department of 
the Army 
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World Armed Forces, 1947 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


World rank 

q iceibae ae Number of of nantes 

Country of men for military per souiiere git: Pe 

PeeeOMTIStan on. Skee 100,000 120 1 

Albania . Seether y ots 60,000 aly ( a 
Argentina ee RT 100,000 38 140 17 
Australia . el Lae cel 35,000 30 206 27 
sceeereiea er) ie CELE! ss PE ASS 85,000 10 99 20 
Pee 2 MO Ke CSO 30,000 30 118 29 
ravi s) . bk Diet Shes! ae) te 110,000 42 404 16 
Mae. Gash mim edel wis esas 60,000 109 21 
DemtAGaNtnN Sc) et ar te e's cts 25,000 12 460 80 
Cn ts es ES ae ee ee 25,000 19 209 81 
China — Rees Foie. top a om 5,750,000 80 91 1 
Colombia ara cot tay 14,000 10 678 36 
UE IN ee Se hom 15,000 18 320 35 
PeeOCHOSIOVARIG. . «6 w= «. v 105,000 20 138 18 
Denmark he J AS cake 14,000 14 271 37 
Ecuador SEE Ss Tere t 10,000 20 808 41 
Egypt Sg K Miaka aie ed uk 160,000 108 14 
AG) 9s SMS eA 11,000 6 273 38 
Finland Rats oS een © 34,000 114 28 
France See? fe. Ye a .0* We 436,000 32 93 7 
Sereno. Dritait 8s (5 vse ae, oss 650,000 28 72 5 
Greece meet Sa 145,000 49 15 
Hungary . tal is. ors «meee 50,000 182 24 
India a ee aot a; 375,000 736 8 
Italy ini re Bad ar 200,000 229 12 
SRE RICOMMER Ie te! +o! ie ae 50,000 22 412 25 
Netherlands. . . . . 175,000 26 51 13 
New Zealand. . Bib me 11,000 145 39 
Norway £ x : 4 z 15,000 193 34 
Pakistan . Are fe Be 250,000 460 10 
Peru. Sein os os HERE 25,000 21 280 32 
Poland 2 i é “4 . 250,000 25 179 11 
Portugal . P Netetin ts 18,000 444 33 
inininein bisa 45,000 349 26 
Meisouth Africa ~...> . » 10,000 1,070 40 
; Spain Pe tn 450,000 33 60 6 
Sweden pe 60,000 109 22 
: eter AR Certs eine oye 10,000 426 42 
7 Turkey 4 2 - 8 > e 675,000 19 28 3 
‘United States ; 670,000 34 209 4 
= USSR. 3,800,000 18 51 2 
_ Uruguay . 10,000 218 43 
_ Venezuela ae Gh ih o8y 10,000 9 383 44 
: Yugoslavia bat WEI 300,000 22 54 9 


*Indicates the degree of mobili 


German and Italian Casualties 


Battle Permanently 


——— 
} 


Theater dead disabled Captured Total Theater dead 
_ Tunisia 19,600 19,000 130,000 168,600 Southern Pacific 684,000 
Sicily 5,000 2,000 7,100 14,100 Central Pacific 273,000 
“Italy 86,000 15,000 357,089 458,089 India-Burma 128,000 
Bisse Front 263,000 49,000 7,614,794" 7,926,794 | China 126,000 
Total 373,600 85,000 8,108,983* 8,567,583 Aleutians 8,000 
j Total 1,219,000 


Pi *Includes 3,404,949 disarmed enemy forces. 


a 


zaton, the lowest figures indicating the highest state of mobilization. 


Japanese Eastern Losses 
Battle Permanently 


disabled Captured Total 
69,000 19,806 772,806 
6,000 17,472 296,472 
38,000 3,097 169,097 
126,000 1,059 253,059 
1,000 30 9,030 
240,000 41,464 1,500,464 


COST OF WARS TO JU. S. TAXPAYERS 
Source: Treasury Department. 


War Date Direct cost Pensions Interest Total 
Revolutionary War...........-- 1775 to 1783 $74,555,642! $70,008 OUR ibe cane $144,555,6423 
PATOU EES Merainivy ddtel, « «saiee.e.< 1812 to 1815 133,700,0002 BG 218 SU Oe oan ate ease ae 179,918,3903 _ 
War with Mexico.........-....- 1846 to 1847 166,000,000? GL653 1064 | © aves a. cree 227,653,1063 
PIVADW EN Ceili seicleb «Fanon gee 1861 to 1865 

oe GUVOTNMONE. <6. ccies cs) one ee cee eee 4,474,954 3645 8,126,561,152.  $3,054,000,0008 15,655,515,516 
MONIBOMTECV ss abla sae oe flins s «oe sblae « 2,099,768,7076 7. ol 1 Saba OR ee ee 2,099,768,7076 

: ‘Spanish-American War......... 1898... 0s. 576,256,000 2,276,470,6244 49,815,0008 2,902,541,624 

WE) EVE la a ed 1917 to 1918 § 25,807,000,0009 6,391,000,000'° + 9,557,000,000'' 41,755,000,000 
WVONG WAT Mice ecinss sects cress 1941 to 1945 330,500,000,000!2 4,128,608,870' 15,150,000,000' 349,778,608,870!4 

He) OS a ee eee 363,832,234,713 21,100,512,142  27,810,815,000  412,743,561,855 


1Foreign loans, $10,098,706; national and state war debts, $64,456,936. 


2Estimated. 


Incomplete figures; actual cost almost certainly much higher. 


4As of Feb. 28, 1946. 
‘Including $468,954,364 expended by the several states. 


6Confederate Treasury figures for the period from February 1861 to October 1, 1864, only, expressed in Con- 
federate currency, which depreciated by October 1, 1864, to a ratio with gold of 26 to 1. Does not include ex- 


penditures by the several states of the Confederacy. 


No estimate available of pensions paid to Confederate veterans by Southern states. 


8As of 1925. 


Including $88,000,000 of payments under the War Claims Act. 


10Total cost of Veterans Administration to June 30, 1934. 
To June 30, 1934, 


a2War expenditures from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1945, 
year ending June 30, 1946, $49,000,000,000. 


$281,500,000,000; estimated expenditures for fiscal 


13Includes estimated expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 


14The total cost of World War II to all participants was estimated as of March 10, 1946, at $1,352,000,000,000 
(1 trillion 352 billion dollars). Source: Bank of International Settlements, as reported in the N. Y. Herald 


‘Tribune. 


Important Conferences 


1941—Atlantic Charter Conference (Aug. 
9-10): Roosevelt, Churchill meet at sea; 
issue (Aug. 14) 8-point declaration of 
common principles. 


1942—First U.N. Conference (Jan. 1): 26 
nations promise to prosecute war fully 
and not conclude separate peace. 


1948—Casablanca (Fr. Mor.) Conference 
(Jan. 14-26): Roosevelt, Churchill, De 
Gaulle, Giraud plan initiative in war; 
will accept only unconditional surrender. 
Washington (D.C.) Conference (May 11-— 


27): Roosevelt, Churchill plan global 
warfare, invasion of France, Burmese 
campaign. 


Quebec Conference (Aug. 10-24): Roose- 
velt, Churchill, King, Hull, Eden, plan 
Asiatic. campaign, 


Moscow Conference (Oct. 19-Nov. 1): 
Hull, Eden, Molotov recognize need for 
postwar international organization; 
promise to try war criminals; recognize 
China as one of Big Four; plan future of 
Austria, Italy. 


Cairo Conference (Nov. 22-26): Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek plan 
Japanese offensive; promise free Korea. 


of World War I! 


Teheran Conference (Nov. 28—-Dec. 1): 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin plan attack 
on Axis-held Europe. 


1944—Dumbarton Oaks Conference (Aug. 


21—Oct. 7): Representatives of U.S.S.R., 
Britain, China, U. S. meet on estate near 
Washington, D.C., to plan postwar United 
Nations organization. 


Quebec Conference (Sept. 11-16) : Roose- 
velt, Churchill plan Pacific war; advance 
invasion date of Philippines to Oct. 20, 
1944, 


1945—Yalta (Crimea) Conference (Feb. 4— 


11): Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin plan 
occupation of Germany and new Polish 
frontiers; set date for United Nations 
meeting at San Francisco. 


United Nations Conference (Apr. 25—-June 
26): Representatives of 46 (later 50) 
nations draw up and sign U.N. Charter 
in San Francisco. , 


Potsdam (or Berlin) Conference (July 
17-Aug. 2): Truman, Churchill (replaced 
by Attlee July 28), Stalin establish coun- 
cil of foreign ministers to prepare peace 
treaties; plan postwar German govern- 
ment and reparations to be exacted. 


| 
| 
: 


4 Casualties of U. S. Wars for Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 


1775 to 1945 
Source: U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, and U. S. Marine Corps. 


3 ss a amber Killed Diedof Other Total Ebro Total — 
¥ ars service engaged inaction wounds deaths deaths Missing mortal casualties 
{ 


Revolutionary War 


1775 to 1783 any ¢) RONG gti Re ates 40448 2,124 6,004 12,172 
Ey Eee i cheten se okt) to cdr. Morte SEY cache ee : 3 
MISLINGS ick te see M Ie Canny. teks oy Bae s : nt yee 5: rin, Soha ee 
| Pilel. Poon: oes HO thee eRe 4,044 2,124 6,004 12,172 
War of 1812 
Bi 1812 to 1814 Army 528,2744 BO508) bose. = rite. 1508 et 4,000 5,950 
. Navy GB eviec OE: 43... te 265 Sian ay “439 "704 
Marines 1,155 Bet oe oie te omband Ss be (eee pei 66 111 
| Total 536,202 4s VL ae pans, 8 Bea a 25260" Sik. cena 4,505 6,765 
_ Mexican War 
1846 to 1848 Army 116,597 1,044 505 11,395 ed TE Behe ots 3,393 16,337 
Navy 11,129 eee. tee 1 =e 3 ee | 
Marines 2,270 thaetads. co. Ste 41~ = 5883 47 58 
Total 129,996 1,056 505 11,395 12,9565 =eace ress 3,443 16,399 
Civil War 
1861 to 1865 Army 2,128,948 67,058 43,012 249,458 359528 ...... 280,0406 639,568 
Navy 57,8417 ah 9 Ss oe ee 2,411 BOS ete eee 1,710 ~ 6,233 
Marines 3,2558 Lit eae oy in 272 380 40 131 5518 
Total 2,190,044 69,278 43,012 252,141 364,431 40 281,881 646,352 
Spanish-American : 
1898 Army 280,564 498 202 5,772 64/2272~- ae 2,974 9,446 
Navy 22,875 1 pac ae eh ae ge Bays 1G sass 47 57 
Marines 3,321 Dee lent dae O27 21 279 | 
Total 306,760 514 202 5,772 6,488° See 3,042 9,530 
Military Expeditions!° 
1899 to 1916 Army 131,468" 863 253 3,269 A 8b pee 3,007 7,392 
NOVY Mee fecensc, cca Mn . gelesen. meneame < €acuvie ok alvin geuedgis van aa 
MANINOS 4 ooo: cache oecccal. eo ewtidn 1 ope de csiey 2 2 vem ve aay sie ae 
Total 131,468 863 253 3,269 BSO022) “sete 3,007 7,392 
World War | 
1917 to 1918 Army 4,057,101 37,568 12,942 69,446. 119,956 ... .. 254: 193,66312 313,619 
Navy 473,26213 SP mee re 6,975 1038, se pas 292 7,326 
Marines 78,827 DADE Pe ee 823 3,204. =e . 9,505 12,789 
Total 4,609,190 40,088 12,942 T1244 130 27 renee 203,460 333,734 
World War II 
1941 to 1945 Army 8,300,000 175,407 26,706 34,936 237,049 12,752 571,679 821,480 
Navy 4,204 662 GEO otters ct 1,813 36,438 28 33,670 70,136 
Marines 599 693 DT BOO ts Fecal 2,142 19 24) tars 67,134 86,375 


Total 13,104,355 227,131 26,706 38,891 292,728 12,780 672,483 977,991 

Total War Casualties 
1775 to 1945 Army —-15,542,952 288,432 83,620 374,276 746,328 14,876 1,064,760 1,825,964 
(170 years) Navy 4,776,542 GOT2 eS o ee 11,199 48,271 28 = 56,161 84,460 
Marines 688,521 19;780' 82 eae yaar “c- 22,967. 40 76,904 99,911 
Total 21,008,015 345,234 83,620 388,712 817,566 14,944 1,177,825 2,010,335 


1Greatest strength of Continental Army was about 35,000, November 1778. 

2Includes killed in action, died of wounds, and other deaths. 

8Total number undoubtedly much larger, since records were incomplete. 

4Represents enlistments; hence in excess of actual number of troops since reenlistments were counted as 
@ term of service. 

5Actual deaths larger since records of Confederates far from complete. 

6Estimated on Union records but number believed to be considerably larger. 

7Based on highest total for year 1865. 

8Rxcludes 999 Confederate Marines of which 527 were casualties. 

Excludes 28 killed on the U.S.S. Maine. 

10Philippine Insurrection, 1899 to 1902; Cuban pacification, 1906 to 1909; China Relief Expedition, 1906 to 
1901; Mexican Border, 1911 to 1916; Punitive Expedition, 1916. 

Approximately. Includes National Guard in Federal Service during Mexican border incidents. 

12Number incurred among 182,674 individuals, many having been wounded more than once. 

3This figure includes those who served in the Nurse Corps of the U. S. Navy but does not include com- 
missioned and warrant officers who were serving in the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve Force. 

NOTE: The U. 8. Coast Guard in World War II had 172,952 men engaged. There were 1,917 deaths re- 
ported, of which 560 were classified as killed in action, and 25 as died of wounds. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR A 


Address of the President of the United States before a joint session of the two Houses | 


of Congress requesting that Congress declare that there exists a state of war between the 
United States and the Japanese Empire. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Yesterday, December 17, 1941—a date 
which will live in infamy—the United 
States of America was suddenly and de- 


 liberately attacked by naval and air forces 
of the Empire of Japan. 


The United States was at peace with that 
Nation and, at the solicitation of Japan, 
was still in conversation with its Govern- 
ment and its Emperor looking toward the 
maintenance of peace in the Pacific. In- 
deed, one hour after Japanese air squad- 
rons had commenced bombing in Oahu, 
the Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States and his colleague delivered to the 
Secretary of State a formal reply to a 
recent American message. While this reply 
stated that it seemed useless to continue 
the existing diplomatic. negotiations, it 
contained no threat or hint of war or 
armed attack. 


It will be recorded that the distance of ~ 


Hawaii from Japan makes it obvious that 
the attack was deliberately planned many 
days or even weeks ago. During the inter- 
vening time the Japanese Government has 
deliberately sought to deceive the United 
States by false statements and expressions 
of hope for continued peace. 

The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian 
Islands has caused severe damage to Ameri- 
can naval and military forces, Very many 
American lives have been lost. In addition, 
American ships have been reported tor- 
pedoed on the high seas between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 

Yesterday the Japanese Government also 
launched an attack against Malaya. 

Last night the Japanese forces attacked 
Hong Kong. 

Last night Japanese forces 
Guam. 


attacked 


Last night Japanese forces attacked the 
Philippine Islands. 

Last night the Japanese attacked Wake 
Island. — 

This morning the Japanese attacked 
Midway Island. 

Japan has, therefore, undertaken a sur- 
prise offensive extending throughout the 
Pacific area. The facts of yesterday speak 
for themselves. The people of the United 
States have already formed their opinions 
and well understand the implications to 
the very life and safety of our Nation. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy I have directed that all measures be 
taken for our defense. 

Always will we remember the character 
of the onslaught against us. , 

No matter how long it may take us to 
overcome these premeditated invasions, the 
American people in their righteous might 
will win through to absolute victory. 

I believe I interpret the will of the Con- 
gress and of the people when I assert that 
we will not only defend ourselves to the 
uttermost but will make very certain that 
this form of treachery shall never endanger 
us again. 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at 
the fact that our people, our territory, and 
our interests are in grave danger. 

With confidence in our armed forces— 
with the unbounded determination of our 
people—we will gain the inevitable 
triumph—so help us God, 

I ask that the Congress declare that 
since the unprovoked and dastardly attack 
by Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state 
of war has existed between the United 
States and the Japanese Empire, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
December 8, 1941. 


Public Law 328—77th Congress 
Joint Resolution 


Declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial Government of Japan and 
the Government and the people of the United States and making provisions to prosecute 


the same. 


Whereas the Imperial Government of 
Japan has committed unprovoked acts of 
war against the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States of America: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war between the United States 
and the Imperial Government of Japan 
which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally declared; 


and the President is hereby authorized 
and directed to employ the entire naval 
and military forces of the United States 
and the resources of the Government to 
carry on war against the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan; and, to bring the conflict 
to a successful termination, all of the re- 
sources of the country are hereby pledged 
by the Congress of the United States. 


Approved, December 8, 1941, 4:10 p.m, 
K..8./ Ls 


: 


: 


Sis ee ee 


United States 


_ On’ the morning of December eleventh, 
the Government of Germany, pursuing its 
course of world conquest, declared war 
against the United States. 

The long known and the long expected 
has thus taken place. The forces endeavor- 
ing to enslave the entire world now are 
moving towards this hemisphere. 

Never before has there been a greater 
challenge to life, liberty, and civilization. 

Delay invites greater danger. Rapid and 
united effort by all of the peoples of the 


an 


\ eae <cnaee the Are of the United States transmitting a request that the 
Co e ecognize a state of war between the United States and Ge 
‘the United States and Italy. Vere a 


of. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


world who are determined to remain free 
will ensure a world victory of the forces 
of justice and of righteousness over the | 
forces of savagery and of barbarism. 

Italy also has declared war against the 
United States: : 

I therefore request the Congress to recog- 
nize a state of war between the United 
States and Germany, and between the 
United States and Italy, 


FRANKLIN D,. ROOSEVELT 


THE WHITE HousE 
December 11, 1941. 


Public Law 331—77th Congress 
Joint Resolution 


Declaring that a state of war exists between the Government of Germany and the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States and making provision to prosecute the same, 


Whereas the Government of Germany 
has formally declared war against the 


Government and the people of the United 


States of America: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and the House of 


Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That the 


state of war between the United States and 


the Government of Germany which has 


thus been thrust upon the United States is 


hereby formally declared; and the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces 


of the United States and the resources of 
the Government to carry on war against 
the Government of Germany; and, to 
bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion, all of the resources of the country 
are hereby pledged by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Approved, December 11, 1941, 3:05 p.m., 
E. 8. T. 

In similar wording, war was declared 
against the Government of Italy by Joint 
Resolution, Public Law 332, approved De- 
cember 11, 1941, 3:06 p.m. 


Declarations of War, Invasions and Surrenders of World War Il 


1939 Sept. 1, Germany invades Poland. 
Sept. 3, Great Britain and France de- 
clare war on Germany. 

Nov. 30, Russia invades Finland. 
April 9, Germany invades Denmark 
and Norway. 

May 10, Germany invades Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 

May 16, Germany invades France. 
June 10, Italy declares war on France 
and Great Britain. 

Oct. 8, Germany invades Rumania. 
Oct. 28, Italy invades Greece. 


April 6, Germany invades Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

June 22, Germany declares war on 
Russia. 

Dec. 7, Japan bombs Pearl Harbor, 
declares war on U. S. and Gt. Brit. 
Dec. 8, United States and Great 
Britain declare war against Japan. 
Dec. 8, China declares war on Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Dec. 11, Germany and Italy declare 
war on the United States. 


1940 


1941 


Dec. 11, United States declares war 
against Germany and Italy. 

May 22, Mexico declares war on Ja- 
pan, Germany and Italy. 

Aug. 22, Brazil declares war on Ger- 
many and Italy. 

April 7, Bolivia declares war against 
the Axis Powers. 

Sept. 3, Allies invade Italy. 

Sept. 8, Italy surrenders to the Allies. 
Oct. 13, Italy (Badoglio government) 
declares war against Germany. 
June 6, D-Day—Allies invade the 
Channel Coast. 

Sept. 13, Rumania signs armistice. 
Feb. 23, Turkey and Egypt declare 
war against Axis. 

March 27, Argentina declares war on 
Germany. 

May 2, German army in Italy sur- 
renders to Allies. 

May 8, Germany surrenders uncon- 
ditionally to the Allies. 

Aug. 8, Russia declares war on Ja- 
pan. 

Sept. 2, Japan signs surrender. 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 
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UNITED STATES STATISTICS 
Geographic Data 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Beowest point: Death Valley, Calif.® 2.0.0... 0c. cccecccvcceccscee 275 ft. bel 
Most northern point: Lake of the Woods projection, Minn. .............. 49° 23" “a fie 
macs psoutwern point; Cape Sable, Fla. ©. 6.00500.) 22S. poe es 25° OT’ N. lat. 
‘Most eastern point: West Quoddy Head, Maine ............. Sick, SF yak oe 66° 57’ W. long. 
_Most western point: Cape Alava, Wash. ............ SEE ahrien yes wareetes 124° 44’ W. long. 
Places farthest apart: Cape Flattery, Wash., to a point on the 
muoridn Coast BOUth ‘Or. Miami 7. 200... oo. oon we bl ae 2,835 mi. 
Geographic center: near Lebanon, Smith County, Kans. ......... oecen es { 39° 60" N. tat. 
, 98° 35’ W. long. 
Northern boundary: Canada and Great Lakes .............ccccceccceeceesee 3,987 mi. 
Southern boundary: Gulf of Mexico and Mexican boundary ............... .... 5,654 mi. 
mastern boundary: Atlantic tidal coastline: 9... 6. ick. 50.. cows ovis uadcins ben 5,565 mi. 
Western boundary: Pacific tidal coastline ..... Ts 5B A Die aia) seth agetnlnteee teen eee 2,730 mi. | 
Berner Ss DOUNUAPY 25.55. cetet oo be. Sees. bets so ed ee ee 17,936 mi. 


36 ane highest and lowest points in the U. S. sre | Wafer Area under U. S. Jurisdiction 


Sa. mi. 

Territorial Expansion of the Atlantic: Ocean] iis l.cicses nanos 2,298 

a Chesapeake: Bay... 3... sieespeaee 3,237 

United States Delaware Bay 2). 4....:22 ae 665 

Area, Erie; Lake -).. . 7 xa. addss Scene 5,002 

Accession Date sq. mi.t Georgia and Juan de Fuca, 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES Stralte of 633.45 .5 ese ee eee Fie AMO 
Huron, i Lake. 4 Siicnacnoie eee 8,975 
See ets et 81 > oie aD aes , 

ees t0 1720 7 age be Long Island Sound. 2....<5 sae 1,299 
Louisiana Purchase ..... 1803 827,192 

Mexico, Gulf (O£5 -).:c.2ncces.c cheeeiomae 3,837 

RBETUPEY Ur ye. Shoe ee ees 1819 58,560 Michigan, Lake =... S248 5 eee 22,178 

By treaty with Spain .... 1819 13,443 | New York Harbor .......-....-... 92 

BUSES obo). oa ncn aio laie oS tie 1845 390,144 Ontario, - Lake 90:7) secs stele sei 3,033 

BOGEN Boe gs ve ician oe es 1846 285 580 ~f* Pacific Ocean = 5.=.. .is% <i cinrocltbetld suman 343 

Mexican Cession ......... 1848 529,017 puee eeprs eden eect tee teeeenes He 

hase }....s 1853 29,640 F BIT LBRO se ots scie ole ov eocarsranane 
_ Pancere Sona sey { Superior, Lake. .5/.3.h eee 21,118 
7 Cae lane Mame a oP age ae Totals oi. de. canon ol eee oe 


UTLYIN' E TORY? 
me gfe ate eet *Not included in official area of U. S. because the 


Alaska Territory ......... 1867 586,400 water actually belongs to no particular country. 
Hawaii Territory‘ ....... 1898 6,454 
Muerto RICO 2... ..0s.256% 1899 3,435 Continental Population and Area 
NE la Sea Ae sdaiee 1 899 206 
American Samoa .......- 1900 76 Pi ma Den nd 
Panama Canal Zone ..... 1904 553 pocet ope em Land | per 
Virgin Islands of U.S. ... 1917 133 | GCensus| Population | Number Percent | sq. mi. j 
sirust territory® ......... 1947 846 dee ee ee ee 
Total Se ey he 598,103 1790... 3,920 218 (or eee noes 867,980) 4.5 
yee es oe 1800... 5,308,483 | 1,379,269 35.1 867,980) 6.1 
Aggregate (1947) .... .... 3,620,490 | j319'""| 7'39'g1 | 1'931,398 36.4 | 1,685,865] 4.3 
1820... 9,638,453 | 2,398,572 33.1 | 1,753,588) 5.5 
1Total land and water area. 1830...| 12,866,020} 3,227,567 33.5 | 1,753,588) 7.3 
2Includes drainage basin of Red River of ‘the 1840...] 17,069,453} 4,203,433 32.7 | 1,753,588] 9.7 
North, not part of any accession, but in the past | i959 | 23191,876] 6,122,423 35.9 | 2,944,337] 7.9 


sometimes considered a part of the Louisiana Pur- 1860...| 31,443,321 8.251.445 35.6 | 2.973.965 10.6 


chase. 
lippine Islands, acquired in 1899, became | 1870...| 39,818,449] 8,375,128 26.6 | 2,973,966] 13.4 
eeeccant en duly 4, 1948.0 1880...| 50,155,783 | 10,337,334 26.0 | 2.973,965| 16.9 


Includes Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jar- | 1890...} 62,947,714 | 12,791,931 25.5 | 2,973,965) 21.2 
vis, Johnston, and Midway Islands; also certain other | 1990...] 75,994,575 | 13,046,861 20.7 | 2,974,159] 25.6 


piled Sp eee eek a caroline, and Marshatt | 1910-..} 91,972,266 | 15,977,691 21.0 | 2,973,890| 30.9 
OMBISUS LOL Une] Matlangs, ey 1920...} 105,710,620 | 13,738,354 14.9 | 2,973,776) 35.5 
eeerriery bid: by, Sapen under mandate. 1930...| 122775,046 | 17.064/426 16.1 | 2,977,128) 41.2 


...| 131,669,275 | 8,894,229 7.2 | 2,977,128) 44.2 
Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census, ot! ; 
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Climate of Selected U. S. Cities 


Source: U. 8S. Weather Bureau. 


Average 


Average mean temperature, # | annual | Average | Average | Average 

ae SE ES SN EE ee tation, snowfall, % possible relative J 

State and city Jan. July Annual inches inches sunshine humidity 2 

ARES, ) eee SE Py [ee ws ee ¥ 
Alabama: Mobile............... 52.0 81.8 67.5 61.76 2 62 72 
d Montgomery.............+- 48.9 81.7 65.8 51.33 =| 64 67 
SeeArizona: Phoenix............... 52.0 90.4 70.3 7.85 Trace 84 38 
__ Arkansas: Little Rock........... 42.0 81.2 62.2 47.52 4.7 63 66 
BeyGalifornia:-Fresno.............. 46.2 82.1 63.3 9.50 iy 80 52 
} Los Angeles............... 55.5 70.5 63.0 15.54 Trace 72 62 
eee San Francisco.....:........ 50.1 58.9 56.5 22.18 2 66 73 
Colorado: Denver.............. 30.6 72.5 50.4 14.01 54.9 67 48 
~ D.C.: Washington.............. 35.0 77.2 55.8 41.11 20.2 58 67 
Florida: Jacksonville............ 55.4 82.1 69.3 49.75 0.0 63 73 
“I WRATH ee vateleicts okies cis's 2 <5" < 67.7 81.8 75.2 58.96 0.0 66 73 
: Georgia: Atlanta............... 42.5 79.1 61.4 49.75 2a 62 69 
IGANOEOISO Se celciceie elec esnnce 28.7 74.4 51.0 12.66 15.0 62 59 
aitlinois: Chicago............-.. 24.9 73.3 49.5 32.81 33.4 58 69 
_ Indiana: Indianapolis........... 28.4 75.7 53.0 39.90 20.8 57 66 
_ fowa: Des Moines.............. 20.1 75.4 49.5 32.04 31.9 62 71 
meekansas: Wichita...............- 32.1 80.1 56.6 30.26 bey 68 62 
Kentucky: Louisville............ 34.8 78.6 57.0 42.49 13.5 58 65 
3 Louisiana: New Orleans......... 54.8 82.6 69.6 59.81 a 59 72 
Main@trhdStpOmt.... 6... cc ese 20.9 60.4 41.8 38.82 69.5 50 77 
Massachusetts: Boston.......... 219 71.7 49.6 40.14 43.1 57 68 
mvichigan: Detroit.............. 24.9 72.7 48.6 31.53 40.8 52 71 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 12.1 62.7 38.0 29.94 79.3 48 77 
Minnesota: Minneapolis......... 12.7 72.3 44.5 27.66 40.9 57 64 
- Mississippi: Vicksburg.......... 48.2 81.3 65.6 51.93 1.6 62 73 
- Missouri: Kansas City.......... 29.9 79.3 55.3 36.32 21.4 64 66 
BATES Urtrroh bray «oxen ersce's 31.1 78.8 56.2 38.98 17.7 59 64 
_ Montana: Helena............... 18.7 65.7 41.5 11.55 54.6 58 56 
ESTO Nel SS 5 ae 17.1 74.3 45.9 13.79 32.2 63 61 
Nebraska: North Platte......... 23.9 75.0 49.5 18.13 24.8 69 62 
RHA A Ison erste sits's aus ah sis» 22.2 77.5 §1.1 27.72 28.0 62 67 
Nevada: Winnemucca........... 28.1 71.9 48.8 8.56 ere 72 52 
New Jersey: Atlantic City....... 32.5 72.1 52.3 40.56 15.4 60 75 
New Mexico: Albuquerque...... 34.1 76.7 553 8.01 7.3 77 47 
New York: Albany............. 23.6 72.4 48.3 36.92 49.6 53 72 
PNG WIVODR ccs vice estecccec ss 30.9 73.8 §2.3 42.99 31.6 60 65 
REODRSEEM titans icc ens « ot 24.9 71.3 47.7 32.76 75.7 50 68 
North Carolina: Asheville. ...... 35.4 717 54.1 40.28 10.3 57 68 
“TAN Si 8 SRI 41.1 78.8 60.1 46.26 77 61 72 
North Dakota: Bismarck........ 6.3 69.4 39.1 16.34 34.5 58 66 
Ohio: Cleveland................ 24.7 71.9 48.7 33.82 41.4 v5! 61 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City...... . 7 les’) 81.3 60.1 31.65 7.6 67 66 
Oregon: Portland............... 39.4 66.7 53.1 41.62 12.9 48 70 
Pennsylvania: Harrisburg....... 29.0 74.8 52.1 37.94 31.9 57 64 
ISLET 1h ea 30.9 74.4 §2.5 36.53 33.8 50 67 
South Carolina: Charleston...... 50.1 81.4 66.0 45.22 Bi 66 72 
South Dakota: Huron........... 11.3 71.8 43.6 20.65 28.2 63 66 
Tennessee: Nashville........... 39:2 79.4 59.6 46.11 8.0 59 69 
MBXGSVAMAMNIOS. sch orecve cence 33.1 75.9 54.6 20.99 20.1 77 55 
EMME BS Oe pati 6 Via ais iasereie 6 0a 43.6 79.7 62.1 9.17 2.3 80 38 
HOA WVONEM tot eslsiare cc ciicie 0 46.2 83.9 65.6 31.87 2.4 67 63 
HMOOStOH Rin ete irs.e's bose ore 53.5 83.2 69.2 45.95 w) 60 73 
Utah:.Salt ‘Lake City............ 26.0 76.8 50.9 13.45 46.7 69 57 
Vermont: Burlington............ 18.8 70.3 45.1 31.61 65.8 46 77 
MirginiaziNorfolk,.i..t1. os ¢ mies ac 41.6 78.5 59.7 45.25 Set 61 73 
Richmond: <54 fens «ene + 37.9 78.5 57.5 42.02 13.0 60 68 
Washington: Seattle............ 40.5 64.3 52.0 33.28 11.6 46 73 
SNOKANB Rem oe ceca beae 27.4 70.4 48.6 15.79 35.8 58 60 
West Virginia: Parkersburg 33.4 75.4 54.3 39.41 24.5 47 72 
Wisconsin: Madison............ 17.5 12:5 46.1 31.15 Eva 53 71 
Wyoming: Cheyenne............ 25.5 66.7 44.6 14.99 56.7 66 53 


_ Highest, Lowest, and Average Altitudes in the United States 
Source: U.S. Geological Survey. 


Elevation, 
ft. 


Highest point Lowest point 


LS ee Cheaha Mountain.................... 2,407 | Gulf of Mexico............ 
Ak CEs Humphreys Peak.................-..] 12,611 | Colorado River............ 100 
Blue Mountain............... aA 1c a 
area © 8. 1) Maas MOONIBIN. ©..cc.. cca. lh eT fe cane eu aaa rae 55 t 
besarieeae Mount. Whitney. ....2-..24.>.<-s.-s++-| 14,495 | Death Valley..... 20s 275* : 
Des sees Moan Eleris. cdo. . cs esch nesece n't 14,431 | Arkansas River............ 3,350 
Connecticut.......] 500 | Bear Mountain.................-....] 2,355 | Long Island Sound........ Sea level 
amarereto...1 | br OOr | Cantorville cx: fics. os25. de <cess 440 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
eee ct.. ) dN | kenloytownis<./5 50... 2000...-.50%. 420 | Potomac River............ Sea level 
Sete ecs.6t.. |) ov 200° | tron Mountainescs....236...-055 05% 325 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
See se-ce 4) 0d) Brasstown Baldo. o...252.. J... ce 4,768 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Remorse. :...f 5,000) | Borah Peak..2 298% 22.0005... esses 12,655. | ‘Snake, River... 2 s20.se ee 720 
Gmnise--2-2-5...) 600) Charles Mound 2c. ....:5 3:1... 25 s0a0~ 1,241 Mississippi River.......... 279 
Bata... 5.5. 700 | Greensfork Township................ 1,260.) Ohio: River.) o.0-h eer 316 
CI EIGN”) North boundary 5.00.60 5 os eee ,675 | Mississippi River.......... 477 
BemISESe So 5 se, os 2,000 | On west boundary................... 4,135 | Verdigris River............ 700 
Kentucky......... 750 | Big Black Mountain.................. 4,150 Mississippi River.......... 257 
Pouisiana......... Benchmark at Athens (old)........... 469 | New Orleans.............. 5* 
See cas. .- 1, ~» 600.1 Mount Katahdin... ........+.00cceere 5,268 | Atiantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Maryland......... 350 | Backbone Mountain.................. 3,340 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Massachusetts... .. 500.) Mount Greylock. .7....--- tess cceus 3,491 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
_Michigan......... 900 | Porcupine Mountains................ 2,023 Lake Erig, i202..00.ceecenee §72 
Minnesota........ T2002 WSQUAN HUIS. cuits cobegexk <+c0cci 2,230 | Lake Superior............ 602 
' Mississippi. ...... 300 | Near luka, Knob triangulation station. . 806 Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
Missouri.......... 800 | Taum Sauk Mountain.,.............. 72 | St. Francis River.2 eee 230 
Montana......... SAO Ie Granite POAK stata atec> atcwre sieistere se tin ,850 | Kootenai River............ 1,800 
Nebraska......... 2,600 | Southwest part of state............... 5,300 Southeast corner of State... 825 
Nevada.......... 5,500 Boundary Peak, White Mountains. ..... 13,145 Colorado River............ 470 
New Hampshire... 1,000 | Mount Washingion................... 6,288 Atlantic Ocean...........- Sea level 
_ New Jersey....... 250. oh High Poinhvcavcce tis cces lye. 2d scnrye 1,801 Atlantic Ocean.........:-- Sea level 
New Mexico...... 5,700 | North Truchas Peak.................] 13,306 | Red Bluff Reservoir........ 2,817 
New York........ 1,000. | Mount Marty.22.2<...5-.6..2.s0300.| © 9,044] Atlantic Ocean. soa recuse Sea level 
North Carolina. ... 700 | Mount Mitchell......................] 6,684 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
North Dakota..... 1°900- b Black Butte.c¢ 5220. ag Jscinsmopcis| 99,468 | Pembina! i teen eee 790 
OUD! Soe 850, | Campbell Hill. s22..220-c80-<-se%-s| v,050 | Ohio Rivero. aceoweeereem 425 
Oklahoma........ #300 © NcBlack; Mesa.oc cele dec on necjcne sions nee} y 4,978 . Red "RIVOL saath eae 300 
mOregon........... 3,300 | Mount Hood........... secereesesces) 11,208. | Paciic Oceal, osaene eee Sea level 
- Pennsylvania..... 1,100 | Negro Mountain.................:...| 3,213. | Delaware River............ Sea level + 
Rhode Island..... Jorimoth Hi 2o.5 sik vec oc es 2 eves ald 812 + | Allantic: Ocedn crease Sea level 
South Carolina.... 548 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
South Dakota..... 200m AHAMOY PCAK: ne cscs acataes es caere 7,242 Big Stone Lake........... 962 
Tennessee........ 900 | Clingmans Dome................--:. 6,642 Mississippi River.......... 182 
_ CESS Sap peee 1 700s PGbad gue Peak n1c\05 20 clo coins eae airs 8,751 Gulf of Mexicolc. 20 seen Sea level 
Eee s.n5 + o00 GADD Kings Peak a: paddies an vos casinos 498 | Beaverdam Creek......... 2,000 
Vermont......... 1,000 | Mount Mansfield.................... 4,393 | Lake Champlain........... 95 
Virginia.......... O50" | Mount Rogers:.. tess 222. 4.0 cece 0 p25 5,719 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Washington....... 1,700 | Mount Rainier.......................| 14,408 | Pacific Ocean............, Sea level 
West Virginia. .... Spruce Knob... 0%... - i «iceces-s2-. |, 4,800" | Potomac:River sy). oe nem 240 
Beeearai erent © O50 7) RID Hilcrrta sec ssc silos « age stele a'e.e.ece. 31g 1,940 | Lake Michigan............ 581 
sia De te ie tials) Acie hats eis 13,785 Belle Fourche River........| 3,100 


Wyoming......... 


*Below sea level. 


Forest Resources of the United States 


The forests of the United States include 
over 800 different kinds of trees and still 


United States Forest Land, 1940 
(in acres) 


cover millions of acres, But since the dayS Old growth 100,832,000 
“when half of the United States was forest Second growth timber 112,030,C00 
the amount of forest land has decreased Cordwood 100,791,000 


by about half and the condition of the re- 
Maining forests has deteriorated badly, 
necessitating a reforestation program. 


Fair-satisfactory restock growth 171,306,000 
Poor-nonrestocking growth 76,738,000 
Total 461,697,000 


¥ 
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Tidal Shore Lines Arrival and Departure 
of the U. S. of Aliens 
Source: U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Source: Immig. & Naturalization Service. 


i 
State Mainland Islands Total Aliens Aliens Excess Aliens Aliens 
————— ee rer pe pet beeper tye 
1 De 558 tte 439.) ee eee ie 
New Hampshire... ....... I 5 20 | 1920...] 621,576 428,062 193,514 |] 11,795 2,762 
Pose “71 Sig | «192h...| 978,163. 426,031 552,132 |} 13,779 4,517 
OE eS aa 1922 ..| 432,505 345,384 87,121 13,731 4,345 


Gotineeticut. =. ee. 6 126 18 144 1923...| 673.406 200.586 472.820 201619 3,661 


ee gop. | 1824...| 879,902 216.745 | 6az 587 || 30284 At 
catuiee at Jonehso pene 13 B 1925...| 458,435 225,490 232,945 25,390 9,495 
(REE SUI SEGRE Ee ee ee a 1926...| 496,106 227,755 268,351 20,550 10,904 


DEAW ATO wos oboe es onccen = 140 4 154 1927. | 538.001 253.508 284.493 19.755 11,662 


Ftttetee seen: es 4 snag | 1928...| 500,631 274,356 226,275 || 18,839 11,625 
veteseeene eter ees et ay yg. | (2923...| 479,327 252,498 226,829 |] 18,127 12/908 


1930...| 446,214 272,425 173,789 8,233 16,631 
166 227 393 1931,..] 280,679 290,916 —10,237 9,744 18,142 
1932...| 174,871 287,657 —112,786 7,064 19,426 


ue 507, 1,221 | 4933. -|| 150,728 243,802 —93,074 |] 51527 19,865 

5,565 6,114 11,679 1934...] 163,904 177,172 —13,268 5,384 8,879 

174 117 291 1935...| 179,721 189,050 —9,329 5,558 8,319 

1,273 1,257 2,530 1936...} 190,899 193,284 —2,385 7,000 9,195 

iio 99 103 202 1937...| 231,884 224,582 7,302 8,076 8,829 
Louisiana............... 1,122 591 1,713 1938...] 252,697 222,614 30,083 8,066 9,275 
eNAS Rohe sk cose sces 973 709 1,682 1939...) 268,331 201,409 66,922 6,458 8,202 
Pics AAS Ge 4 aa 1940...| 208,788 166,164 42,624 5,300 6,954 

UGS ASSES aS ’ ’ ’ 1941...] 151,784 88,477 63,307 2,929 4,407 
BalOrmanateeaicioss «<5 1,264 291 1,555 1942.,.} 111,238 74,552 36,686 1,833 3,709 
CITOROM oie dees « sive nok 429 60 489 1943...) 104,842 58,722 46,120 1,495 4,207 
Washington,...........- 1,037 684 1,721 tk ee abies 57,783 1,642 7,179 
: ne : 109,004 2,341 11,270 
ere bento: 33. 2,730 1,085 3,765 | 946] 312'190 204°353 107.837 2:942 14.375 
4,771 18,663 


LOH ere enicss wes css 11,936 9,926 21,862 1947...| 513,597 323,422 190,175 


*Immigrants and nonimmigrants. tEmigrants and nonemigrants. 


Estimated Population of the United States, 
1940-48 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Increase since Change since preceding date 
April 1, 1940 
MAUIMSIOLs [Goes es eet Excess of Civilian Net 

Date population1 Number % Births? Deaths? births arrivals?| increase 
April 1, 1940 (census)....} 131,669,275 | 3 ...... anal i], 73 cepdeyniere, CARRS oputedl Day Wein Biey Secs MATa eae cele 
DOIVRMESAO Ts ois. pre nit 131,970,000 301,000 0.23 623,000 353,000 270,000 31,000 301,000 
January 1, 1941......... 132,638,000 969,000 0.74 | 1,311,000 693,000 618,000 49,000 668,000 
PU LON TS csp rans ses 133,203,000 1,534,000 1.16 | 1,317,000 761,000 556,000 9,000 565,000 
January 1, 1942..,...... 133,953,000 2,284,000 1.73 | 1,401,000 682,000 719,000 32,000 750,000 
(VG Te VES ee 134,665,000 2,996,000 2.28 | 1,407,000 733,000 674,000 37,000 712,000 
January 1, 1943......... 135,646,000 3,977,000 3.02 | 1,631,000 701,000 930,000 51,000 981,000 
WOU DES CT re 136,497 ,000 4,828,000 3.67 | 1,578,000 786,000 792,000 59,000 851,000 
January 1, 1944......... 137,368,000 5,699,000 4.33 | 1,580,000 762,000. 818,000 53,000 871,000 
aT MIN ESI Gy U See Me eS 138,083,000 6,414,000 4.87 | 1,436,000 794,000 642,000 73,000 715,000 
January 1, 1945......... 138,923,000 7,253,000 5.51 | 1,533,000 786,000 747,000 92,000 839,000 
BEY SEROLGAS ois creesie ses 139,586,000 7,916,000 6.01 | 1,422,000 866,000 556,000 107,000 663,000 
January 1, 1946.,....... 140,394,000 8,724,000 6.63 | 1,472,000 710,000 762,000 46,000 808,000 
PUVA GAGS es ecw cks 141,235,000 9,565,000 7.26 | 1,425,000 730,000 695,000 146,000 841,000 
January 1, 194745....... 142,696,000 11,026,000 8.37 | 2,033,000 676,000 | 1,356,000 105,000 | 1 461,000 
JOLY DIAS oe, scene 144,034,000 12,364,000 9.39 | 1,964,000 752,000 | 1,213,000 125,000 1,338,000 
January 1, 19486 145,434,000 | 13,765,000 10.45 | 1,931,000 705,000 | 1,227,000 174.000 | 1.401.000 
UY UN IDA RS os Scie s 146,571,000 14,902,000 11.32 | 1,768,000 753,000 | 1,015,000 122,000 1,137,000 


a 


1Including armed forces overseas. 2Estimated total, including adjustment for unde 
through civilian movement to and from U. S., including bathe aliens and sie te pected eoicome ie ety 
liminary estimate. ®Based on incomplete and tentative data, 7 


2 Ae. 
2 


cS bok eee are 4 


ae Grek Population by Race, 1940 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


“: 


Native | Foreign-born 
white white Negro Indian Chinese Japanese 
erat ae 1,837,140 11,957 983,290 464 41 21 
Sete en 389,955 36,837 14,993 55,076 1,449 632 
oS? Sa 1,458,392 7,692 482,578 278 A325 3 
ta ae 5,725 ,870 870,893 124,306 18,675 39,556 O71 Tues 
JS ss 1,036 ,031 70,471 12,176 - 1,360 216 2,734 Ff 
Sap eae 1,347 ,466 327,941 32,992 201 292 0 68 
Sot ae 215 695 14,833 35,876 14 39 22 
Sea 440 ,312 34,014 187,266 190 656 68 
Florida Ge eee 1,312,125 69,861 514,398 690 214 154 
Georgia............ 2,026 362 11,916 1,084,927 106 326) - 31 
Idaho lo (Soi 495,176 24,116 §95 3,537 208 1,191 
Minois Le 6,534 ,829 969,373 387,446 624 2,456 462 
Mdiana............ 3,194 ,692 110,631 121,916 223 208 29 
Ua 2,403 ,446 117,245 16,694 733 81 29 
ANSAS Lk... 1,683 ,084 51,412 65,138 1,165 133 19 
Kentucky.......... 2,615, 794 15,631 214,031 44 100 9 
Louisiana.......... 1,484,467 27,272 849,303 1,801 360 46 
an 760,902 83,641 1,304 1,251 2 Si) 
Maryland........ 1,436, 766 81,715 301,931 73 437 36 
Massachusetis...... 3,408, 744 848,852 55,391 769 2,513 158 
Michigan... ..... 4,356,613 683,030 208,345 6,282 924 139 
Minnasota......... 2,474 ,078 294,904 9,928 12,528 551 ) 
Mississippi......... 1,100,339 5,988 1,074,578 2,134 743 1 
mmissouri.. ......... 3,425,062 114,125 244,386 330 334 74 
Montana........... 484,826 55,642 1,120 16,841 258 508 
RGR 5) 55 dz. 1,215,771 81,853 14,171 3,401 102 480 
7? 93,431 10,599 664 4,747 286 470 
New Hampshire... .. 422 693 68,296 414 50 63 4 
New Jersey........ 3,235,277 695,810 226,973 211 1,200 298 
New Moxico........ 477 ,065 15,247 4,672 34,510 106 186 
New York.......... 10,026 ,016 2,853,530 571,221 8,651 13,731 2,538 
North Carolina. ..... 2,553 ,589 9,046 981,298 22,546 83 21 
North Dakota...... 557,192 74,272 201 10,114 56 83 
tne ae 6,047,265 519,266 339,461 338 921 163 
Oklahoma...... ... 2,083 ,869 20,359 168,849 63,125 112 57 
BION Sot ccgocanx <0 988,092 87,639 2,565 4,594 2,086 4,071 
Pennsylvania... .... 8,453,729 973,260 470,172 441 1,477 224 
Rhode Island... ... 564,021 137,784 11,024 196 257 6 
South Carolina... .. 1,079,393 4,915 814,164 1,234 27 33 
South Dakota...... 575,023 44,052 474 23,347 36 19 
Tennessee......... 2,395 586 11,320 508,736 114 60 12 
Cu daeeeeraae §,253,157 234,388 924,391 1,103 1,031 458 
oY he 510,622 32,298 1,235 3,611 228 2,210 
Vermont........... 327,079 31,727 384 16 21 3 
Wirginia............ 1,992,596 22,987 661,449 198 208 74 
Washington........ 1,494,984 203,163 7,424 11,394 2,345 14,565 
West Virginia....... 1,742,320 41,782 117,754 25 57 3 
Wisconsin.......... 2,823,978 288,774 12,158 12,265 290 23 
Wyoming.......... 229,818 16,779 956 2,349 102 643 
SOE ere 106,795,732 11,419,138 12,865,518 333,969 77,504 126,947 
Cases of Single and Plural Births, U. S. 1946 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 
Age of mother 50 Not Total 
Cases of births 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 over stated cases 
Single births........... 3,437 318,317 1,032,504 914,686 572,600 286,958 73,186 5,323 195 8,794 3,216,000 
| ice 132,082 9,501 11,002 8,354 4,795 935 CS ree §2 36,782 
BPIDICtS heeds eee yaad 14 78 86 i ff 1 eed Nig te aes. § Pr po 
| TP pray Jp Slate Sate eae Yel tS Teg picin 


MITUDIOtS Heke ssnctcad ites EE eS a eh aie 
otal cases.......:.... 
_ NOTE: “Cases’’ refer to confinements resulting in either a single or plural issue. Only those cases in which 
at least one child was born alive are included. 
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el, Gree Tue 


pigt malati Populati Population Population 
ation 
State Paes ne Sank a rank and rank and rank 
PAD AMIRin ste riccis (sce <0: « 1,828,697 18 2,138,093 18 2,348,174 18 2,646,248 15 2,832,961 17 
_ Arizona...... Rete eis eve fae’ 122,931 46 204,354 45 334,162 45 435,573 43 499,261 43 
RANGES Setswiclci\s 06> +:- 1,311,564 25 1,574,449 25 1,752,204 25 1,854,482 25 1,949,387 24 
HOI Ac tcce+csce0. 1,485,053 21 2,377,549 12 3,426,861 8 5,677,251 6 6,907,387 5 
mee Colorado. .t....0........ 539,700 32 799,024 32 939,629 33 1,035,791 33 1,123,296 33 
= Connecticut............ 908,420 29 1,114,756 31 1,380,631 29 1,606,903 29 1,709,242 31 
DGIAWATO Acie viaje cen 0s 184,735 44 202,322 46 223,003 46 238,380 46 266,505 46 
DRG oo dee cas 278,718 ~~... 331,069... 437 SIE oe 486,869. 663,091 .. 
IVONIGapier steis.sicsiss00 528,542 33 752,619 33 $68,470 32 1,468,211 31 1,897,414 27 
EDUMLEL Ag Gas ASSO Ree ae 2,216,331 11 2,609,121 10 2,895,832 12 2,908,506 14 3,123,723 14 
PGA Onericts Ave Sisie sys. sicine> 161,772 45 325,594 44 431,866 42 445,032 42 524,873 42 
IDOE) SaeSees Seeeeeee 4,821,550 3 5,638,591 3 6,485,280 3 7,630,654 3 7,897,241 3 
PAGIONG tetcrets cle.sie > asin 2,516,462 8 2,700,876 9 2,930,390 1) 3,238,503 11 3,427,796 12 
ROWAN aia teisseicje.cisi0.- « * 2,231,853 10 2,224,771 15 2,404,021 16 2,470,939 19 2,538,268 20 
RANSAS Wisccsecfon sce s 1,470,495 © 22 1,690,949 22 1,769,257 24 1,880,999 24 1,801,028 29 
GRIUCKYine ceiaciecis ere 2,147,174 12 2,289,905 14 2,416,630 15 2,614,589 17 2,845,627. 16 
MOUISIANANT oz erences es =< 1,381,625 23 1,656,388 24 1,798,509 22 2,101,593 22 2,363,880 21 
IAIN Geeta ctete i070 ois0'00 694,466 31 742,371 34 768,014 35 797,423 35 847,226 35 
INarvIAN we. a-jo civ svete e =: 1,188,044 26 1,295,346 27 1,449,661 28 1,631,526 28 1,821,244 28 
Massachusetts.......... 2,805,346 7 3,366,416 6 3,852,356 6 4249614 8 4,316,721 8 
JCC eee 2,420,982 9 2,810,173 8 3,668,412 7 4,842,325 7 5,256,106 7 
Minnesota............. 1,751,394 19 2,075,708 19 2,387,125 17 2,563,953 18 2,792,300 18 
Mississippi............. 1,551,270 20 1,797,114 ~~ 21 1,790,618 23 2,009,821 23 2,183,796 23 7 
INSSOUN SR tan iss toys 3,106,665 5 $293,335. 7 3,404,055 9 3,629,367 10 3,784,664 10 
MVIQTIEAN A ctecineiors orice 554° 243,329 42 376,053 40 548,889 39 537,606 39 559,456 39 Q 
NeDrAaSKA. fo ie ei es 1,066,300 27 1,192,214 29 1,296,372 31 1,377,963 32 1,315,834 32 
INO VAN A erccyei2)e%s s gissie.:<- 42,335 48 81,875 48 77,407 48 91,058 48 110,247 48 
New Hampshire........ 411,588 37 430,572 39 443,083 41 | 465,293 41 491,524 44 
New Jersey............ 1,883,669 16 2,537,167 11 3,155,900 10 4,041,334 9 4,160,165 9 
New Mexico............ 195,310 43 327,301 43 360,350 43 423,317 44 531,818 41 
INGWIYOIK... oc... ce. 7,268,894 1 9,113,614 1 | 10,385,227 1 | 12,588,066 1 | 13,479,142 1 
North Carolina......... 1,893,810 15 2,206,287 16 2,559,123 14 3,170:276 . 12 3,571,623 ee 
North Dakota.......... 319,146 40 577,056 37 646,872 36 680,845 38 641,935 38 
ROTTER cis yipstea-e0,00 4,157,545 4 4,767,121 4 5,759,394 4 6,646,697 4 6,907,612 4 
RAMON As ons stn ences 790,391* 30 1 O0/,LOO me eo 2,028,283 21 2,396,040 21 2,336,434 22 
BREPOKIA Ye six cae. «sree 413,536 36 672,765 35 783,389 34 953,786 34 1,089,684 34 
Pennsylvania........... 6;302)115) 2 7,665,111 2 8,720,017 2 9,631,350 2 9,900,180 2 
Rhode Island.......... 428,556 35 542,610 38 604,397 38 687,497 37 713,346 36 
South Carolina......... 1,340,316 24 1,515,400 26 1,683,724 26 1,738,765 26 1,899,804 26 
South Dakota.......... 401,570 38 583,888 36 636,547 37 692,849 36 642,961 37 
Tennessee............. 2,020,616 14 2,184,789 17 2,337,885 19 2,616,556 16 2,915,841 15 
STERAS PRE Sie aicla tis 'sacers's 3,048,710 6 3,896,542 5 4,663,228 5 5,824,715 5 6,414,824 6 
La hiad elo cbin.s vaee 276,749 41 1a) led 449,396 40 507,847 40 550,310 40 
Vermont............... 343,641 39 355,956 42 352,428 44 359,611 45 359,231 45 
WIN UE 5 oar 1,854,184 17 2,061,612 20 2,309,187 20 2,421,851 20 2,677,773 19 
Washington............ 518,103 34 1,141,990 30 1,356,621 30 1,563,396 30 1,736,191 30 
West Virginia........... 958,800 28 1,221,119 28 1,463,701 27 1,729,205 27 1,901,974 25 
MVISCONSU E51. v.pitie< a, « 2,069,042 13 2,333,860 13 2,632,067 13 2,939,006 13 3,137,587 13 
Wyoming......... dindes 92:53] 47 145,965 47 194,402 47 225,565 47 250,742 47 
een el ee ee eee 
*Includes population of Indian Territory: 392,060. 
Population of the United States in 1790 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
ee 2 ee ee eee eee 
State Population State Population State Population 
MILT RULE  esretstsjolois.ccne' acct ott aia 747,610 | South Carolina................ 249:073\)|RGGOrgia.ts,.-1tee len eee ee 82,548 
Pennsylvania................. AS34373) | Connecticouts,.: 22.448... 2 237 946; Kentuckys2 2)... omen eee 73.677 
North Carolina............... SOS FOL PNEWMOISOVE...) vacceas ded neon 184.1395] Rhode Island: .....20. sn ease 68,825 
Massachusetts ooo. ee.i wns 378,787 | New Hampshire............... 141,885 | Delaware..................05. 59.096 
PUNK esate, ETRE 2 Cree a a a? 96,540 | Tennessee..............-..... 35,691 
Barvlands. cf; 0scse: spas. 319,228, {i Wermonticx aoa Ween yscomeuek 85,425 | Total .......sesseceven 3,929,218 


i __Infor 


U. S. Population by States, 1900 to 1940 : me 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


No. of 


No. of No. of No. of 
per- per- per- 
Year sons*|Year  sons*|Year sons* 


per- 
sons* 
8,385)1852 371,603)1884 
9,127/1853 

6,911)1854 

6354/1855 200,877}1887 
7,912]1856 

1825 = 10,199]1857 251,306/1889 
1826 =10,837)1858 123,126]1890 
1827. = 18,875}1859 +121,282/1891 
1828 27,382/1860 
1829. 22,520/1861 
1830 = 23,322/1862 
1831 22,633)1863 176,282)1895 
1832 60,482)1864 

1833 58,640/1865 248,120/1897 


518,592/1916 298,826 
395,346]1917 295,403 
334,203)1918 110,618 
490,109}1919 141,132 
546,889/1920 430,001 
444,427/1921 805,228 
455,302/1922 309,556 
560,319]1923 522,919 
579,663}1924 706,896 
439,730}1925 294,314 
285,631/1926 304,488 
258,536}1927 335,175 
343,267/1928 307,255 
230,832/1929 279,678 


91,918}1893 


1834 65,365/1866 318,568/1898  229,299]1930 241,700 
1835. 45,374/1867 311,715)1931 97,139 
1836 76 ,242)1868 448,572/1932 35,576 
1837 79,340}1869 352,768]1901  487,918]1933 23,068 
1838  38,914/1870 387,203]1902  648,743/1934 29,470 
1839 68,069/1871 857,046/1935 34,956 
1840 84,066/1872 812,870}1936 36,329 
1841 80,289}1873 1,026,499]1937 50,244 


67,895 
82,998 
70,756 
51,776 
28,781 
23,725 
28,551 
38,119 
108,721 
147,292 


1842 104,565|1874 1,100,735]1938, 
1843 52,496/1875 227,498]1907 1,285,349/1939 
1844 78,615/1876 169,986|1908 — 782,870|1940 
114,371|1877  141,857|1909 —751,786}1941 
154,4161878 138,469]1910 1,041,570)1942 
1847 234,968'1879 177,826]1911  878,587}1943 
1848 226,527/1880 457,257]1912 — 838,172|1944 
1849 297,024'1881 669,431]1913 1,197,892/1945 
1850 369,980'1882 788,992/1914 1,218,480/1946 
1851 379,466 1883 603,322]/1915  326,700}1947 


*From 1820-67, figures represent alien passengers 
arrived; 1868-91 and 1895-97, immigrant aliens ar- 
Tived; 1892-94 and 1898 to present, immigrant aliens 
admitted. 


Area 


Population of Territories 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Continental United States} 122,775,046 131,669,275 


AlaSKASE NS Seo... seer 


Philippine Islands*...... 
Puerto, Rigo Fe is. <n 
Virgin Islands........... 
Military and naval, etc., 

services abroad....... 
United States, with ter- 


Population 

1930 1940 
59,278 72,524 
10,055 12,908 
18,509 22,290 
368,336 423,330 
39,467 51,827 
13,513,000 16,356,000 
1,543,913 1,869,255 
22,012 24,889 
89,453 118,933 


ritories and possessions} 138,439,069 150,621,231 


*The Philippine Islands became independent on 


July 4, 1946. 


One Accidental Death 
Every 5 Minutes in 1947 


Source: National Safety Council. 
The nation’s 1947 accident totals can be figured at 


the following approximate rates: 


Class of accident 
All accidents 


Motor vehicle 
Occupational* 
Workers off-job* 
Home* 


Public non-motor vehicle* 


*Civilians only. 


Deaths 
Injuries 
Deaths 
Injuries 
Deaths 
Injuries 
Deaths 
Injuries 
Deaths 
Injuries 
Deaths 
Injuries 


Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1910-47 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


(Exclusive of stillbirths. Rates per 100,000 estimated population) 


Cause 1910 1920 1930 19401 19471 
Accidents?.......... 82.73 60.73 53.8 47.3 47.7 
Appendicitis........ 10.8 3/2 eee 9.9 3.6 
i 76.2 83.4 97.4 120.0 133.4 
Diabetes mellitus....] 15.3 16.1 19.1 26:5inge 26.1 
Diphtheria.......... 21.1 15:3 4.9 jak 5 
Heart disease........ 158.95 159.65 214.2 291.9 318.4 
Homicide........... 4.6 6.8 8.8 6.2 6.1 
Biluenza........... By dann wT LOE) 19.4 15.3 5.2 
CIE) eae aaneelaete yea 3.4 2.9 1.1 2 
Meningitis.......... 3 1.6 3.6 5 cl 


1Excludes armed forces overseas. Rates for 1947 estimated from 10-percent sample of death certificates. 


2Other than motor-vehicle accidents. 8Excludes legal executions. 4 ; 
iesces or coronary arteries. Excludes automobile collisions with trains and street cars, 


accidents, 7Includes paratyphoid fever. 


N@TE: Rates are for population in death-registration states: 1910—51.4% of U. S. population; 1920—80.9% 


1930—95.3%; 1940-47—100%. 


Cause 1910 
Mot.-veh. accidents. 
Nephritisin.. «<0 94.8 
Pneumonia........ 141.7 
Premature birth....} 37.7 
Scarlet fever....... 11.4 
Suicides: -F <qers 1 15.3 
SyO hills eet rota 13.5 
Tuberculosis....... 153.8 
Typhoid 7......... 22.5 
Whooping cough....| 11.6 


1.8¢ 


1920 


10.36 
88.8 
136.8 
43.6 
46 
10.2 
16.5 


womowonh 


PREAH EOD 


SNe 
DoRNDOUrHON 


One every 
5 minutes 


3 


162 minutes 


12 
15 
6 


14 


19401 


be gr oe bs 


we Gee 


4Includes other malignant tumors. 
and motorcycle 
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Immigration by Country of Origin, 1820 to 1947 | 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. : q 3 
(Figures are totals, not annual averages, and were tabulated as follows: 1820-67, alien gers arrived; 


passen 
868-9 d 1895-97, immigrant aliens arrived; 1892-94 and 1898 to present immigrant aliens admitted. 
Data batore 1906 relate to pols whence alien came; since 1906, to country of. last permanent address.) 


4 
a eS F 
Countries 1820-1900 1901-1910 | 1911-1920 | 1921-1930 | 1931-1940 | 1941-1947 | 1820-1947 © 
—q—\———\ — | mf 
RODRIRIANIQ Stak eer z os] Pil chEuk ely tensee [N) A. ae 1,663 2,040 57 3,760 — 
: EA tict 3 ha nee OO Leo 1,027,195 | 2,145,266 453,649 32,868 3,563 1,675 3,664,216 
ISCIDIT fies cols 2 stoic vce v0 oltie 62,161 41,635 33,746 15,846 4,817 6,662 164,867 
TSI E RSS  eecneocasin 160 _ 39,280 22,533 2,945 938 221 66,077 
BetesOzGchOSIOVAKIAl.s.ccccccce.-] vvecde ff  aewvee 3,426 102,194 14,393 3,073 123,086 
PENIONMIAL Koivies ts. ez oce ene 192,768 65,285 41,983 32,430 2,559 1,725 336,750 
EEIOUIGM a cciyct ocr ces] pn wcecyew. JUS Ree biete | akesee 1,576 506 145 2,227 
Bian erePiery cts eee cee fh seve o> Posen vee 756 16,691 2,146 938 20,531 
EANCO rics iets aise dees 397,489 73,379 61,897 49,610 12,623 24,013 619,011 
Germany? cw. cee eee 5,010,248 341,498 143,945 412,202 114,058 23,334 6,045,285 
- Great Britain: England....... 1,824,054 388,017 249,944 157,420 21,756 64,170 2,705,361 
DODMANU cence wants oes 368,280 120,469 78,357 159,781 6,887 5,253 739,027 
We eSee  vintins siticinccs ees 42,076 17,464 13,107 13,012 735 1,862 88,256 
Not specified4............ 79S TADS Se bP Re oS Oe ae oaceek ty bel see 793,741 
RAPGRE OR recor. ste. <( 5 aetna 18,685 167,519 184,201 51,084 9,119 3,810 434,418 
3 IEEE KA Oo Oe ee ee eS 442,693 30,680 7,861 1,584 482,818 
a BREAN Setisay cis cinleresese.es es 3,873,104 339,065 146,181 220,591 13,167 5,449 4,597,557 
E Rta Yo ote ac och OE « a ewie etal 1,040,479 | 2,045,877 | 1,109,524 455,315 68,028 17,437 4,736,660 
Pe a KS .ee| bn Saws |: sssiemises JC Pane 'eles 3,399 1,192 242 4,833 
PaNGanaeee se len as oath eee fF eas fee 6,015 2,201 431 8,647 
ROTEL Dec Sale biyiniciyie' lh sk (<2 eao oe? Pliaesesee | [Sp kee 727 565 533 1,825 
Netherlands...........--.-- 127,681 48,262 43,718 26,948 7,150 4,451 258,210 
MO Wath Rohe Ne tein iste © 474,684 190,505 66,395 68,531 4,740 2,915 807,770 
UGLET ROS SaaS ae eng OaIn TGS SZoO we eee. 4,813 227,734 17,026 2,755 417,510 
BURP alas cn iefeeein es vies 63,840 69,149 89,732 29,994 3,329 4,145 260,189 
ROHAN AD ec sseialy stem vie 19,109 53,008 13,311 67,646 3,871 493 157,438 
MPA aerials os.cdicnree sn 950 « 41,361 27,935 68,611 28,958 3,258 1,702 171,825 
“Ci Ce eee 771,631 249,534 95,074 97,249 3,960 3,375 1,220,823 
MeSWITZOMANG ayes cece as cas 202,479 34,922 23,091 29,676 5,512 4,700 300,380 
Turkey in Europe........... 5,824 79,976 54,677 14,659 737 309 156,182 
Loe ty 0 64 Se ee 761,742 | 1,597,306 921,201 61,742 1,356 434 3,343,781 
PIMA GRR Sete aes icf ace 3 + 5 a eNP 1,888 49,064 5,835 711 57,498 
CRIB EUTODO ae isc eee cs are 1,940 665 8,111 9,603 2,361 849 23,529 
MOUMMCUTOP ES). 36.4704. cocwys ses 17,285,913 | 8,136,016 | 4,376,564 | 2,477,853 348,289 189,453 | 32,814,088 
PRSEREEGTHNGlsticsiovcalciv s/o els vies 60s 305,455 20,605 21,278 29,907 4,928 4,811 386,984 
PRR Sena Gs ssiccly x o.c's's ais « t.0i 696 4,713 2,082 1,886 496 1,202 11,075 
1202) Ga ee 28,547 129,797 83,837 33,462 1,948 503 278,094 | 
Turkey in Asia!®............ 29,088 77,393 79,389 19,165 328 149 205,512 
RAEMERNIASIA Ses cieihiald'sia'arein-e vie 5,883 11,059 5,973 12,980 7,644 4,159 47,698 | 
OPALVASIA eres sc cetycie's soles 369,669 243,567 192,559 97,400 15,344 10,824 929,363 
America: Canada & Newfound- 
PANO ati eo tsaccsa.s 1,051,275 179,226 742,185 924,515 108,527 99,192 3,104,920 
Central America............ 2,173 8,192 17,159 15,769 5,861 14,394 63,548 
POX RROME I re isin aiecaics «s,s sib:e's 28,003 49,642 219,004 459,287 22,319 37,378 815,633 | 
South America............. 12,105 17,280 41,899 42,215 7,803 12,394 133,696 
PA BSEMIOS © iret aig civisie y+, 125,598 107,548 123,424 74,899 15,502 29,854 476,825 
RNSMECMTONCAtetaatieiane ves ihie cies s-f)  ayeev sien Ppourecns one 31 25 15,321 15,377 
RROLAICAIOFICAs asia, opie wedo as. 1,219,154 361,888 | 1,143,671 1,516,716 160,037 208,533 4,609,999 
SOA NEES sa siasticinit.scs ss 2,213 7,368 8,443 6,286 1,750 4,496 30,556. 
Australia & New Zealand.... 19,679 11,975 12,348 8,299 2,231 11,466 65,998 | 
PU CRACRG ISIANAS. esi ae dons oss 7,810 1,049 1,079 427 780 2,093 13,238 
Countries not specified........ 219,168 33,523'4 1,147 Ee | Weve RPP 100 254,166 
Total all countries............ 19,123,606 | 8,795,386 | 5,735,811 | 4,107,209 528,431 426,965 | 38,717,408 
SSL a ea a0 a a 
4Countries established since beginning of World War r i 
they belonged. 2Data for acereeeahents not reported until get Meets saad Neneare secmaene scpalaeen 
after 1905. Austria included with Germany 1938-45. %Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro first reported in 1899 
Bulgaria reported separately since 1920. Since 1922, Serb, Croat and Slovene Kingdom recorded as Yugo- 
Slavia. 4For United Kingdom. 5Norway included with Sweden 1820-68. ®Included with Austria-Hungary, 


Germany and Russia 1899-1919. No record of immigration until 1880. 8Since 1931, U.S.S.R. has been broken. 
dcwn into European Russia and Siberia or Asiatic Russia. No record of immigration until 1861. 10No record. 
ie Se rreryae Her nat Feats ee etish gierth American possession 1820-98. 12No record of. im- 

ation . 48Included with ‘Countries not specified’ prior to 1925. 14Incli 2 | 
turning in 1906 to their homes in U, S. * Se eee 


Country of birth 1900 


orthwestern Europe 


Bae denen Wh Shey Piets.. fo 840,513 
Prams Bibione es aie . a cuca 233,524 
JERE GSC nEE See ee eee 93,586 
Northern Ireland................... 
MMR inet sicatn = gers airs oes mesos \ 1,615,459 
BNOFWAY.,... 6.5. Bh doles e ai eas 336,388 
oe. BSR eS atala: 51a cftid's nara, sits 582,014 
° EG Se aa na 
i gk maki 153,690 
SearrnEANGS Hs Ws du, SAG. dose ak 94,931 
NUCH Bea ee 29,757 
MIME, Geis aan os Rahs 20 4% 3,031 
MOMMTONANGS © 6555/55 <5 wkeah we ws woe 115,593 
ot ar 104,197 
Central Europe 
RE ee eee 2,663,418 
MME M's nae 2 sb de ts esac ne 383,407 
TD TS OTL UE esi Seger ie es A ae ie 
MME eee ea. cece fe aes 432,798 
HOLY oe Gite cic boas eietieeesoecct eee 145,714 
SSS E shed 8 Seite 9 eee eee ae 
Eastern Europe 
EDGE cre ysia ofare.nih 2:2! deiste oterainy oie 
le 
oI 3. 2 ae 423,726 
BHNUANIA..-... 6-0-2 es ale Rees, 
Sa ea 62,641 
(rhe hag ae lial er meat ape ete 15,032 
on ST ca Aa ea en lanaeaas a ie 
‘Turkey in Europe.............-...-- 39,910 
Southern Europe 
IRIE et hina 5 aio dope irs 3 vic hia 0 ~ 8,515 
3G. aes ae 484,027 
Roe cee aio ons afnangs aca 7,050 
ENR nN era stone 30,608 
MEMIGTAEUSODG 0 <.2-+-2cccececceass 2,251 
Asia 
i Cotes auSe eae omereresats 
Lc othet Rt eee eae ee eae (3) 
mrorkey in Asia...........0-00.--008 
nL EE i re ea ieees! 120,248 
America 
PRMIACA=PICNCH. cicc cies so -a 30 acces oe. 395,126 
Bemraida-Other’. 02.222. Ret seeee oe 784,796 
Newfoundland...................-- (6) 
MRD BI oa ee cle ove i oieic es, apayere'o 9 103,393 
1S, Sips aes ec a 11,081 
Other West Indies.................. 14,354 
Central America..................-- 3,897 
BO AVAMONCA. 2.2 .... Fede. ee ee end 4,733 
\Il other 
ELEC A oe i en 6,807 
Je a i Sie ee ear ree 
‘Other Atlantic islands.............-. 9,768 
‘Other and not reported.............. 15,293 
10,341,276 


1910 


876,455 
261,034 
82,479 


1,352,155 


403,858 
665,183 


181,621 


120,053 
49,397 
3,068 
124,834 
117,236 


22,311,085 
2937 ,884 


2845 ,506 


21,184,382 


129,669 
65,920 
11,453 
32,221 


101,264 
1,343,070 
21,977 
57,623 
412,851 


559,702 
4,612 


385,083 
810,987 
5,076 
219,802 
12,869 
10,300 
1,507 
7,562 


8,938 
15,795 


15,434 
13,345,545 


U. S. Foreign-born Population by Country of Birth 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Foreign-born white 


1920 


812,828 
254,567 
67,066 


1,037,233 


363,862 
625,580 


189,154 


131,766 
62,686 
12,585 

118,659 

152,890 


1,686,102 
1,139,978 
362,436 
575,625 
397,282 
169,437 


1,400,489 


135,068 
149,824 
102,823 
10,477 
5,284 


175,972 
1,610,109 
49,247 
67,453 
11,509 


3,202 
51,900 
11,014 

44,334 


307,786 
810,092 
13,242 
478,383 
12,843 
13,526 
4,074 
16,855 


10,801 
33,788 

5,196 
17,727 


13,712,754 


4Percentages not shown are less than one-tenth of one percent. 
2Persons reported in 1910 as of Polish mother tongue born in Austria, Germany, and Russia have been de- 


lucted from their respective countries and combined as Poland. 
“*Turkey in Asia included with Turkey in Europe prior to 1910. 


1930 


808,684 
354,323 
60,205 
{ 178,832 
744,810 
347,852 
595,250 
179,474 
2,764 
133,133 
64,194 
9,048 
113,010 
135,265 


1,608,814 
1,268,583 
491,638 
370,914 
274,450 
211,416 


1,153,624 
20,673 
3,550 
193,606 
142,478 
146,393 
9,399 
2,257 


174,526 
1,790,424 
59,033 
69,993 
25,065 


6,135 
57,227 
46,651 
47,567 


370,852 
907,660 
23,971 
639,017 
16,089 
15,511 
7,791 
30,333 


12,720 
35,432 

4,053 
18,716 


13,983,405 


Percenti 
1940 1930 1940 


wormine:? Mnwowowsar | 


621,975 5.8 5 
279,321 25 2 
35,360 A 
106,416 1.3 
572,031 5.3 5 
262,088 25 2 
445,070 43 3 
138,175 1.3 1 
2105| t= See 
111,064 1.0 1 
53,958 5 
6,886 A 
88,293 38 
102,930 1.0 
1,237,772 | 11.5 10.8 
993,479 9.1 8.7 
319,971 3.5 2.8 
479,906 27 4.2 
290,228 2.0 25 
161,093 15 14 
1,040,884 8.2 9.1 
18,636 A 2 
4,178 2 
165,771 14 1.5 
117,210 1.0 1.0 
115,940 1.0 1.0 
8,888 1 1 
4,412 
163,252 1.2 14 
1,623,580 | 12.8 14.2 
47,707 A 4 
62,347 5 5 
19,819 2 2 
7,047 d 
50,859 4 4 
52,479 3 5 
39,524 3 3 
273,366 Dy, 2.4 
770,753 6.5 6.7 
21,361 2 ) 
377,433 46 3.3 
15,277 sit 1 
15,257 A 1 
7,638 at 1 
28,770 Ye 3 
10,998 A A 
25,751 3 ug 
3,232 ae Pa: 
18,649 1 2 


11,419,138 | 100.0 100.0 


4Includes 4,635 persons born in Serbia and 5,363 persons born in Montenegro, which became part of Yugo- 


lavia in 1918. 


Turkey in Asia included Armenia, Palestine, and Syria in 1910. Subsequent to 1910 Armenia included with 


‘Other Asia.” ®Newfoundland included with Canada in 1900. 


A Brief Summary of Naturalization Requirements and Procedure 
Sources: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


' An applicant for naturalization must 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence. 

The first step toward becoming a citizen 
is to make a declaration of intention, com- 
monly called taking out the first paper. 
An applicant for the first paper must be at 
least 18 years old and may take out the 
first paper at any time after arrival as a 
permanent resident and at any place where 
a naturalization court is located. 

When applying for the first paper, an ap- 
plicant must fill out Form N-300. After 
the Government receives and checks 
the Form N-300, the applicant is notified 
as to when and where to get the first paper. 
The clerk of the court fills out the first 
paper, using the information the applicant 
gave in Form N-300. The applicant must 
sign the first paper before the clerk of the 
court and swear that the statements in it 
are true. The fee for this is $3. 

In taking the second step toward get- 
ting a certificate of naturalization (second 
paper), a preliminary application must be 
made on Form N-400. The petition for 
naturalization is filed with the clerk of the 
court. An applicant who is required by law 
to attach a declaration of intention to his 
petition must be at least 20 years old on 
the day he files the petition. This age 
limitation does not affect a person apply- 
ing under a section of the law that does 
not require the applicant to have a decla- 
ration of intention. 

An applicant must be able to carry on 
an ordinary conversation in English and 
to sign his name (unless physically un- 
able to talk or to write). Some courts re- 
quire that an applicant for a second paper 
must be able to read English; the appli- 
cant should find out whether the court 
in his district has such a requirement. 


An applicant must have lived continu-_ 
ously in the United States for the num- 
ber of years required by law; for aliens 
who are required to have a first paper, 
that is five years; they must have lived at 
least the last six months of that five-year 
period in the state where they apply for 
the second paper. For wives and husbands 
of citizens of the United States and some 
of the other aliens who do not need a 
first paper it means one, two, or three 
years, depending on the date of marriage 
or other facts of the case. 


The applicant will be notified by the 
Immigration and Naturalization office 
when and where to come for his first hear- 
ing. He must take with him two citizen 
witnesses. An examiner questions them 
separately to make sure the applicant 
meets the requirements. If the examiner is 
satisfied that the applicant does, he helps 
him file a petition for naturalization. The 
fee for this is $38. 


Not less than thirty days after the peti- 
tion was filed, the applicant is notified to 
appear in the naturalization court for a 
final hearing. If his petition is granted, the 
applicant must under oath renounce alle- 
giance to any foreign state of which he is 
a citizen or subject, and swear allegiance 
to the United States. 


The examiner may recommend that an 
application for citizenship be granted, de- 
nied, or put off until the applicant is better 
prepared. If the examiner recommends 
that the petition be denied, notice of this 
recommendation is sent to the applicant 
before the case is put on the court calen- 
dar for final hearing. The applicant may 
ask to be examined by the judge in court 
if he feels that the examiner’s recom- 
mendation is not just. 


Naturalization Statistics, 1907 to 1947 


Declara- 
tions Petitions filed Aliens naturalized 
Period filed Civilian Military Total Civilian Military Total 
PHGTTUONLOLO Sore ares ls lare. vie sy. :sf0c 526,322 164,036) Sos.teee 164,036 LiL 738), eens 111,738 
OMO MEGA tetas eins, aiais:0.<%e'e(s 06.8 2,686,909 1,137,084 244,300 1,381,384 884,672 244,300 1 128.972 
PP IROMOGO hin ele i eiitisietse ace.eres 2,709,014 1,827,073 57,204 1,884,277 1,716,979 56,206 1,773,185 
Rus ORLA Un ict cisictete ne sis > vie-us)> 1,369,479 1,612,411 24,702 1,637,113 1,498 573 19,891 1,518,464 
DAD tee: Jere hes oie/siv seis. 224,123 277, CO eee 277,807 275,747 1,547 277,294 
NED Rise eiehiaas arco oe 221,796 341,979 1,508 343,487 268,762 1,602 270,364 
LOA Be arebtereieic nara wie» a. 00cs 115,664 338,885 38,240 377,125 281,459  37,474* 318,933 
DOG Se essoicieas eisseies ssa 42,368 275,486 50,231 325,717 392,766 49,213 441,979" 
POA Ge oe etestjaons sai Gans 31,195 172,905 23,012 195,917 208,707 22,695* 231,402 
OSG ees memicrasl: sis ste 28,787 110,071 13,793 123,864 134,849 15 213* 150,062 
LCF Palin bere a ara aa 37,771 70,767 18,035 88,802 77,442  16,462* 93.904 
DOOIRRNLOA Doe orkut to kf 701,704 1,587,900 144,819 1,732,719 1,639,732 144,206 1,783,938 
ROOT to1947. te mo en 7,993,428 6,328,504 471,025 6,799,529 5,851,694 464,603 6,316,297 


_ *Members of the armed forces includin 
in 1946; and 5,370 in 1947, 


& 1,425 naturalized overseas in 1943; 6,496 in 1944; 5,666 in 1945; 2,054 


Population for Urban and Rural Groups, 1930 and 1940 


The urban area is made up for the most part of cities and other incorporated places havin: 

| addition, it includes unincorporated political subdivisions with a péseiatina of 10,000. pp i eau ter 
ity of 1,000 or more per square mile, and in the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire those 

ns (townships) which contain a village of 2,500 or more, comprising either by itself or when combined with other 

ges within the same town, more than fifty percent of the total population of the town, 


_The remainder of the population is classified as rural and is subdivided into the rural-farm population, which com- 


prises all rural residents living on farms, without regard to occupati : i i : 
Bro eacinine ray one ce g upation, and the rural-nonfarm population, which com 


1930 1940 
| Number Number 
of places Population Percent | of places Population Percent 

3,165 68,954,823 56.2 3,464 74,423,702 56.5 
5 15,064,555 12.3 5 15,910,866 12.1 
8 5,763,987 47 9 6,456,959 4.9 
24 7,956,228 6.5 23 7,827,514 5.9 
56 7,540,966 6.1 55 7,792,650 et) 
98 6,491,448 ne) 107 7,343,917 5.6 
185 6,425,693 yr 213 7,417,093 5.6 
606 9,097,200 7.4 665 9,966,898 7.6 
851 5,897,156 4.8 965 6,681,894 5.1 
1,332 4,717,590 3.8 1,422 5,025,911 3.8 
ee - §3,820,223 43.8 Sees 57,245,573 43.5 
~ 1,000— 2,500 (Incorporated)........... 3,087 4,820,707 3.9 3,205 5,026,834 3.8 
Under 1,000 (incorporated)........... 10,346 4,362,746 3.6 10,083 4,315,843 3.3 
Unincorporated territory..................]  -..-.. 44,636,770 36:48 a eee 47,902,896 36.4 
SUE ACES Se 122,775,046 10050) 25) 225.26 131,669,275 100.0 


U. S. Population by Sex, 1940 


4 Com- Com- 
parl- pari- 
‘State Males Females son* State Males Females son* 
| 1,399,901 | 1,433,060 97.7 New Hampshire...........] 244,909 246,615 99.3 
| UTE see 258,170 241,091 | 107.1 New Jersey...............] 2,069,159 | 2,091,006 99.0 
| Site 982,916 966,471} 101.7 New Mexico.............. 271,846 259,972 | 104.6 
> Oe 3,515,730 | 3,391,657 | 103.7 New; York=tm-te8.-< 9s: s.r 6,690,326 | 6,788,816 98.5 
LG: 2 ee 568,778 554,518 | 102.6 North Carolina............ 1,772,990 | 1,798,633 98.6 
ponnecticut............... 849,923 859,319 98.9 North Dakota............. 335,402 306,533 | 109.4 
i 134,333 132,172 | 101.6 Qhioso er eke: ot eee 3,461,072 | 3,446,540} 100.4 
ye oad oS... s 317,522 345,569 91.9 Oklahomaye 72205 2h 1,181,892 | 1,154,542} 102.4 
EL 943,123 954,291 98.8 Oregon +..8=-5e2 2. oh yee 562,689 526,995 | 106.8 
to econ 1,534,758 | 1,588,965 96.6 Pennsylvania............. 4,951,207 | 4,948,973} 100.0 
Oo eee 276,579 248,294} 111.4 Rhode Island............. 349,404 363,942 $6.0 
«8 ee ee 3,957,149 | 3,940,092 | 100.4 South Carolina............ 935,239 964,565 97.0 
CE) Seco 1,725,201 | 1,702,595 | 101.3 South Dakota............. 332,514 310,447 | 107.1 
no aa ee 1,280,494 | 1,257,774} 101.8 Tennessee.an pe 2.0%:-0c8 1,445,829 | 1,470,012 98.4 
- 23, 05 ee 906,340 894,688} 101.3 TeX aS oh Sek ako. hoes 3,221,103 | 3,193,721 | 100.9 
S/o 1,435,812 | 1,409,815] 101.8 ULE ania Slee cope eS ie 278,620 271,690 | 102.6 
. UD Sa 1,172,382 | 1,191,498 93.4 Vermontaasg-s04~ 2542508 182,224 177,007 | 102.9 
ob. oa 425,821 421,405} 101.0 Vir ginialdze 43.04 te ctr eae 1,349,004 | 1,328,769} 101.5 
ln 915,038 906,206} 101.0 Washington............... 905,757 830,434 | 109.1 
lssachusetts.:..........- 2,102,479 | 2,214,242 95.0 West Virginia............. 968,582 933,392 | 103.8 
| ei ee 2,694,727 | 2,561,379 | 105.2 Wisconsin yes-ee..4.a0 08% 1,600,176 | 1,537,411} 104.1 
lignesota.....5.......--- 1,427,545 | 1,364,755} 104.6 WYOMING it ch 5.0- estes 135,055 115,687 | 116.7 
- 7 Gel See 1,084,482 | 1,099,314 98.7 Total U. S., 1940..........]66,061,592 }65,607,683 | 100.7 
Gl 1,881,252 | 1,903,412 98.3 Total U. S., 1930..........]62,137,080 60,637,966 | 102.5 
2082 Be 299,009 260,447 | 114.8 TotaURS 319201 Sane 53,900,431 51,810,189 | 104.0 
) TS a eee 665,788 650,046} 102.4 otaUNS= 1910-22-42 ee 47,332,277 |44,639,989 | 106.0 
nn 61,341 48,906 | 125.4 TotakUTS 5. 19002,8 4-.02- 38,816,448 137,178,127 | 104.4 
a a aT a i ac SI a Sk | a aa (re 2 el 
*Males per 100 females. Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


100 Centenarians Die Monthly 


An average of 100 persons who claimed white, 366 Negro and thirteen of other 
O have passed their hundredth birthday races, as compared with, 244 white men, 197 
lie each month in the United States. Negro men and eleven of other races. 

Of 1,411,338 deaths in 1944 in the U. S., One out of every 293 Negroes dying in 
#225 were of persons reported to be 100 1944 was 100 or older; the corresponding 
ears old or over. Most were women; 394 ratio for whites was one out of 1,842. 


Population and Area of Major U. S. Cities, 1940 


(over 50,000 population) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


City 


BROOKEV ASS 2. cohen tates 

Manhattan............... 

QOGONSr eo. c 50 Sou oc 

Rielimond s>. ss00. 22 6.2 
Chicago Wisse cctec se oss 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 
Detrolt. Mich... :...-....... 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 
Baltimore, Md.............. 
SCikoglsa M0... es 
Boston, Mass............... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 
Washington, D.C........... 
San Francisco, Calif......... 
Milwaukee, Wis............ 
BitlG Neves. asa scons 
New Orleans, La............ 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... 
Cincinnati, Ohio............ 
Newarks Ne deena ck 
Kansas City, Mo............ 
Indianapolis, Ind........... 
Houstoimet GX ences k= sees ks 
MG ALIG. WASI sc. ccc tide ects 
Rochester, Nu Yoo... 0... 
Denver; Golesi cs. 
Louisville, Ky.............. 
Columbus, Ohio............ 
Borttand; Oreg ss... 
Uae GRE Se tonal: 
Oakland, Calif.............. 
Jersey City, N. J... 66... 
WGHASURUOK: oe Hoos cds ve rcs 
Memphis, Tenn............. 
SteraUe, MANN So esis cece 
OUBOAC OHIO csichas sole corse s 
Birmingham, Ala........... 
San Antonio, Tex........... 
Providence, R.1............ 
ARCORNORIO Sots se cce tase 
Omaha, Nebr.............. 
DAVRONS ONIONS wn ski cee es ss 
syracuse, NF ec... sc... 
Oklahoma City, Okla........ 
San Diego, Calif 
Worcester, Mass............ 
RiCHMONG, Vai, ocak tka 5 
Fort: Worth) Tex. ov... 
Jacksonville, Fla............ 
MAM Biditiccr st tictemics se. 
Youngstown, Ohio........... 
Nashville, Tenn............ 
Hartford, Conn............. 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 
Long Beach, Calif 
New Haven, Conn........... 
Des Moines, lowa........... 
Flinty Micha: 3.8 Sa esd. 
Salt Lake City, Utah......... 
Springfield, Mass........... 
Bridgeport, Conn........... 
Norfolk, Va 


Area, 
Population] sq. mi.*}} Rank 


City 
7,454,995 | 365.4 61 Yonkers; No Ws 2 oa8 dass vars 142,598 
1,394,711 54.4 GAepetutisa, Olarte eho ctksey 142,157 
2,698,285 88.8 63 | ‘Scranton, Paso aree 140,404 
1,889,924 31.2 Gt} Patarsont 13. Se eee 139,656 
1,297,634 | 126.6 65.7 F Albany, N.Vo sxc.ctl acuta aay 130,577 
174,441 64.4 - 66 | Chattanooga, Tenn.......... 128,163 
3,396,808 } 211.3 67. | Treaten, -N. 3:3. gee. 124,697 
1,931,334 | 135.0 68 | Spokane, Wash............. 122,001 
1,623,452 | 142.0 69 | Kansas City, Kans.......... 121,458 
1,504,277 | 452.2 70 | Fort Wayne, Ind............ 118,410 
878,336 73.1 71 -| Camden, N. disc. .sdcccce. ee 117,536 
859,100 85.6 720) Enis: Pass cccscedavesstresee 116,955 
816,048 65.0 73 | Fall River, Mass............ 115,428 
770,816 65.9 74 | Wichita, Kans............... 114,966 
671,659 55.1 75 | Wilmington, Del............. 112,504 
663,091 69.2 76=" f Gary; tnd... 2225 55.2 ee 111,719 
634,536 93.1 77 ~+| Knoxville, Tenn............. 111,580 
587,472 43.4 78 | Cambridge, Mass........... 110,879 
575,901 50.2 7S. | RBeaging; Pass = awene en 110,568 
494,537 | 363.5 80 | New Bedford, Mass......... 110,341 
492,370 58.8 Sis} Elizabeth, N.. 52. 0. bo 109,912 
455,610 72.4 82 | Tacoma, Wash.............. 109,408 
429,760 26.8 S30) Canton, Obit ........suaicauits 108,401 
399,178 59.4 $4} Tampa; Fia.cc5cs. os atebecs oe 108,391 
386,972 53.7 85 Sacramento, Calif........... 105,958 
384,514 72.8 SS. | Pears Nee. er on ee 105,087 
368,302 80.7 87 | Somerville, Mass............ 102,177 
324,975 35.3 88 | Lowell, Mass............... 101,389 
322,412 58.7 89 | South Bend, Ind............ 101,268 
319,077 40.8 90 | Duluth, Minn............... 101,065 
306,087 39.5 91 Charlotte, N.C... .......... 100,899 
305,394 66.9 G2 | Utica. No V.e=s weece nd ace. 100,518 
302,288 34.7 93 | Waterbury, Conn............ 99,314 
302,163 60.3 94 | Shreveport, La............. * 98,167 
301,173 21.5 OS VANE Mass se eee. eect 98,123 
294,734 41.8 96 | Evansville, Ind.............. 97,062 
292,942 48.5 97 Allentown, Pa.............- 96,904 
287,736 54.9 GG *) El'Paso, Tees oc ete csee se. 96,810 
282,349 41.3 99 | Savannah, Ga.............. 95,996 
267,583 50.3 100 | Little Rock, Ark............. 88,039 
253,854 35.8 LOE |cAastins exe oo seen etsice 87,930 
253,504 19.9 102 | Schenectady, N.Y.......... 87,549 
244,791 54.1 103 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa............ 86,236 
223,844 39.3 104 | Berkeley, Calif............. 85,547 
210,718 23.7 105: * | Rockford. Ill. t2ese ase, 84,637 
205,967 25.7 106 | Lawrence, Mass............. 84,323 
204,424 49.8 107 | Harrisburg, Pastshot oveo. 83,893 
203,341 105.8 108 Saginaw, Mich.............. 82,794 
193,694 38.3 109 | Glendale, Calif.............. 82,582 
193,042 23.0 110 | Sioux City, lowa........... 82,364 
177,662 58.1 111™.| Liteon Nebrs: cee. 81,984 
173,065 39.4 112 | Pasadena, Calif............. 81,864 
172,172 38.1 T1S= | Altoona Pdi. Seats eins eeye 80,214 
167,720 33.1 114 | Winston-Salem, N.C........ 79,815 
167,402 22.0 115 =) Bayonne sN ais, costes ate 79,198 
166,267 18.6 116 Huntington, W. Va.......... 78,836 
164,292 23.0 117 | Lansing, Mich.............. 78,753 
164,271 32.6 TUS ss |SMoblies Ales cacncseterreee 78,720 
160,605 22.5 119 | Binghamton, N.Y.......... 78,309 
159,819 53.8 120 | Montgomery, Ala........... 78,084 
151,543 29.4 121 Niagara Falls, N.Y......... 78,029 
149,934 52.5 122 | Manchester, N.H........... 77,685 
149,554 33.1 123°") |: Qutricy; Mass scene eas 75,810 
147,121 17.9 124 | Pawtucket, R.f............. 75,797 
144,332 35.9 125° {St Josephs:Mo-. 2s cies 75,711 


j Area, 
Population | sq. mi.* 


er ee j i PLBACEStENS PA! k. cohe eect 61,345 3.9 
Hie ceraiit. 75,503 | 9.5 || Springfield, Mo... 2.0... 61,238 | 13, 
Portland, Maine............ 73,643 Wheeling, W. Va............ 61,099 et 
’ Charleston, S. c Aisne Se cle ae 71,275 Galveston, Tex.............. 60,862 34.8 
Springfield, Ohio........... 70,662 x St. Petersburg, Fla.......... 60,812 58.1 E 
ps ee i Tres, Calif Seer se cee 60,685 9.9 
Es See eA 2 arharm: NOG iN adeeb 60 tag ee 
Newton, Mass.............. 69,873 ; Greensboro, N.C 59/318 180 
Roanoke; Va.. O96 MM oask cic 69,287 & Devatur, Woon. taccce wa os 59,305 95 | 
Lakewood, Ohio............ 69,160 5.6 ik =|-Chestel; Paicgsctte neces 59,285 6.1 2 
East Orange, N.J........... 68,945 | 3.9 |] 172 | Beaumont, Tex............ 59,061] 105. 
New Britain, Conn.......... 68,685 | 13.8 || 173 | Bethlehem, Pa.............. 58,490 | 17.8 
San Jose, Calif. ............ 68,457 14.8 174 | New Rochelle, N. Y....:.... 58,408 | 10.0 
Charleston, W. Va........... 67,914 8.5 175 | Malden, Mass Zi 58,010 4.8. 
Topeka. Kans 22.2 <2... 5.0% 67,833 11.7 176-21 “Maton, Ga. o>. bes =, 57,865 8.1 } 
Madison, Wis............... 67,447 8.1 177 | Corpus Christi, Tex 57,301 NEAL Ti 
Mount Vernon, Ne Ving .at 6 67,362 . 4.2 176}. XOrk? Pa. ges soeetume erat 56,712 4.1 
fauepe WIS T=. oss ana s's 67,195 8.7 179 | Union City, N.J............ 56,173 1.3 
Johnstown, Passe sick eos 66,668 5.6 180'—| Waco, Tex:5.7: Sccdte eee 55,982 Laos 
145 | Pontiac, Mich.............. 66,626 20.0 181 | McKeesport, Pa............. 55,355 5.2 
146 | Davenport, lowa............ 66,039 19.8 182 | Irvington, N.J.............. §5,328 31 
Seem t-Oak Park, lll.,........<.-. 66,015 4.7 183 | Cleveland Heights, Ohio...... 54,992 8.2 
Sew Augista,(Ga..0........0.-.. 65,919 9.8 184 | Stockton, Calif.............. 54,714 9.9 
a Phoenix, Ariz....<.-..... 22. 65,414 9.7 185 | East Chicago, Ind.......:... 54,637 10.7 f 
Evanston, Wes). oo. ee: 65,389 8.2 186 | Kalamazoo, Mich....... arises 54,097 8.5 
Beeedcicero, WW...) 1... s sere. 64,712 5.8 187 | Holyoke, Mass.............. 53,750 22.8 
152 | Atlantic City, N.J........... 64,094 16.4 188 | Santa Monica, Calif......... 53,500 8.0 
153 | Dearborn, Mich......... ae 63,584 | 25.1 189 | Columbus, Ga.............. 53,280 6.8 
a Medford, Mass............. 63,083 8.6 190 | Pueblo, Colo................ 52,162 10.2 
55 | Terre Haute, Ind........... 62,693 9.8 191 | Waterloo, lowa............. 51,743 13.6 
156 Goumoia S.C... 2. =..-22: 62,396 9.0 192. | Amarillo, Tex.......454:..5. 51,686 16.4 
4 Brockton, Mass............. 62,343 21.5 193 _| Asheville, N.C... ..t.2.0 51,310 14.7 
158 | Cedar Rapids, lowa......... 62,120 28.4 194 | Highland Park, Mich......... 50,810 3.0 a 
@59 | Jackson, Miss.............. 62,107 16.1 195 Portsmouth, Va............. 50,745 6.9 
4 Covington, Ky..........:... 62,018 6.5 196 | Hamilton, Ohio.....:....... 50,592 6.6 
‘161 TEES 1A  S  teee 61,394 su 197 | Hoboken, NJ.........,..... 50,115 1.6 
Total land and water area. 
: Density of U. S. Population by State 
‘ Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
+ Land Land 
g State area, Population per sq. mi. area, Population per sq. mf. 
= sq. mi. 1900 1920 ©1940 State sq. mi. 1900 1920 1940 
——_— $$$. = | | | Sh | 
istrict of Columbia... 61 | 4,645.3 7,292.9 10,870.3 |} Mississippi......... 47,420 33.5 38.6 46.1 
hode Island......... 1,058 401.6 566.4 674.2 Hi towa... Meco 2. - om 55,986 40.2 43.2 45.3 
ew Jersey.......... 7,522 250.7 420.0 553.1 || California........... 156,803 9.5 22.0 44,1 
assachusetts........ 7,907 349.0 479.2 545.9 || Vermont............ 9,278 37.7 38.6 38.7 
mnecticut.......... 4,899 188.5 286.4 348.9 || Arkansas........... 52,725 25.0 33.4 37.0 
mevork......:.. yo 1G 47,929 152.56 -217.9 281-2 NW Elorida tyes oraccs sam 54,262 9.6 17.7 35.0 
mnsylvania......... 45,045 140.6 194.5 219.8 || Minnesota.......... 80,009 21.7 29.5 34.9 
pryland............ 9,887 119.5 145.8 184.2 || Oklahoma.......... 69,283 11.4* 29,2 33.7 
 .. 2gRSBeGs eS Seeee 41,122 102.1 141.4 168.0 || Maine.............. 31,040 23.2 25.7 27.3 
ee 55,947 86.1 115.7 141.2 || Washington......... 66,977 7.8 20.3 25.9 
BAWOIG.csa.....- 1,978 94.0 113.5 130.7: ||sTexas oa acne eran 263,644 11.6 17.8 24.3 
ee 36,205 70.1 81.3 Ga 72 Kansas: con 00 oe 2c: 82,113 18.0 21.6 21.9 
MADAM ss. os oe. 57,022 42.1 63.8 92.2 || Nebraska........... 76,653 13.9 16.9 17.2 
ast Virginia......... 24,090 39.9 60.9 79.0 |} Oregon............. 96,350 4.3 8.2 11.3 
th Carolina....... 49,142 38.9 52.5 72.7 || Colorado........... 103,967 5.2 9.1 10.8 
BIEUCKY ... 0s... 40,109 53.4 60.1 70.9 || North Dakota....... 70,054 4.5 9.2 9:2 
mnessee........... 41,961 48.5 56.1 69.5 || South Dakota....... 76,536 5.2 8.3 8.4 
Ee 39,899 46.1 57.4 BF Utah ve nacaeaaioe 82,346 3.4 5.5 6.7 
uth Carolina....... 30,594 44.0 55.2 G21- Widen nc wes ites 82,808 1.9 5.2 6.3 
BOOnSIN:...........-.. 54,715 37.4 47.6 57.3 || New Mexico........ 121,511 1.6 2.9 44 
RA eet aajss.. 51,078 35.7 45.8 55.5 || Arizona...........- 113,580 1.1 2.9 4.4 
Ts aa Saree eoee 69,270 45.2 49.5 54.6 || Montana........... 146,316 1.7 3.8 3.8 
w Hampshire...... 9,024 45.6 49.1 54.5 |} Wyoming........... 97,506 9 2.0 2.6 
UN SS ee 58,518: | 37.7 49.3 53.4 || Nevada............ 109,802 4 a) 1.0 
EMAAR is ck, < 45,177 30.4 39.6 52.3 


“Includes Indian Territory. 


Information Please ‘Alina 


Number of Villages, Towns, and Cities in the United States, 1948 a 
Source; Buckley-Dement Advertising Corporation. 


Population 

1,000 2,000 3,000 6,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 * 

Under to to to to to to to Over 
_ State 1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 100,000 100,000 Total 
Alabama............. 1,285 65 45 35 18 8 3 2 1 1,462 
ATIZGNA Gs xtercinte.g cso « 263 14 12 8 10 wae 1 1 aoe 30 
Arkansas. ..........- 1,462 45 30 29 16 7 1 1 ai 1,591 
California............ 879 121 79 72 69 41 14 7 6 1,288 
Colorado... 2. .050..-% 699 3 8 11 14 6 1 1 1 744 
Connecticut.......... 227 52 27 21 9 u4 10 2 3 365 
Delaware............ 117 ll 8 6 2 aes eins aes 1 145 
PEDU.Chns Memeeines ets bee ‘ea rs 2p oe. ips i i ] 
Labi WU se eerieetsoree 781 31 30) woe 16 24 13 6 2 3 914 
Georgia.............. 1,117 60 63 20 14 16 1 4 1 1,296 
ROBNOsaretieettieisic’e.0.1< 340 21 8 17 3 7 1 att an 397 
BIRR OIS rectttresiccies's. «ox 1,694 145 102 51 69 40 15 7 2 2,125 
WOGIANA casi cross 1,455 85 51 26 37 18 9 5 4 1,690 
NOWall ee teri ectossiais a3. 1,337 8 O49 40 28 11 6 4 1 1,562 
IRSWSES fetes cial v0 0 1,135 42 41 15 12 20 1 1 2 1,269 
Kentucky............ 3,066 75 67 26 17 6 5 1 1 3,264 
Louisiana............ 1,020 53 36 30 24 6 3 1 1 1,174 
CULO S nae a 812 38 20 13 17 9 2 1 40% 912 
Maryland............ 945 46 26 14 15 12 3 ve 1 1,062 
Massachusetts........ 373 79 27 18 32 46 18 9 9 611 
Michigan... 52.5... 1,502 91 70 49 42 28 7 8 3 1,800 
Minnesota........... 1,399 78 55 31 20 12 1 0 3 1,599 
Mississippi........... 1,179 40 26 23 12 11 1 1 oc 1,293 
MISSOUT tins cccs ss 2,389 63 68 40 29 20 2 2 2 2,615 
Montana............. 652 14 15 11 7 4 2 e ana 705 
Nebraska............ 735 4 34 19 8 8 Rate 1 1 840 
NOVENA Fort. os. 0s a 128 6 5 4 3 1 Pe Sava a. 147 
New Hampshire...... 132 25 13 2 7 7 2 1 189 
New Jersey.......... 541 97 96 80 69 44 17 7 6 957 
New Mexico.......... 493 20 9 10 10 4 1 547 
New York............ 2,156 185 130 65 72 59 10 6 10 2,693 
North Carolina... .... 851 76 63 31 24 17 4 5 1 1,072 
North Dakota........ 684 30 12 2 6 3 1 BSE jen 738 
Ohlone ra neercics,. . ve 2,162 140 92 75 62 39 15 4 8 2,597 
Oklahoma............ 857 45 40 30 24 17 2 Be.é 2 1,017 
ONGQON fetches cc oss 442 26 21 17 11 6 1 ae 1 528 
Pennsylvania......... 3,671 321 220 105 137 80 13 11 5 4,563 
Rhode Island......... 98 14 9 4 4 7 6 1 1 144 
South Carolina....... 561 57 46 27 7 7 2 2 ~~ 713 
South Dakota........ 587 22 12 9 5 1 uaa 64¢ 
Tennessee........... 1,740 61 28 33 20 9 2 1,89) 
UCC one nenene meg 2,801 132 130 54 70 29 7 7 4 3,23: 
UCT hs stregr niche seine 247 31 18 15 7 2 1 1 327 
WOKTION Bhi eccie sie. 97> 376 12 13 3 7 3 1 415 
WIT HUME Sette ece.c g's 1,794 41 36 30 16 8 5 3 2 1,93! 
Washington.......... 619 39 30 20 8 10 3 3 73: 
West Virginia.........] 1,894 89 62 23 15 8 3 3 2,09; 
Wisconsin............] 1,319 66 43 35 24 18 12 4 1 1,52: 
Wyoming............ 224 6 12 6 1 5 be o 25. 
Totaled ere cee 51240 2,933 2,143 1/323 . 1.166 751 222 115 96 59,98! 


Number of Families in the U. S. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Sse 


1930 1940 
Area Number % White % Negro Area Number % White % Negri 
| Neo 
Urban 17,372,524 92.1 7.6 Urban 20,648,432 91.7 8.0 
Rural-nonfarm 5,927,502 91.1 8.4 Rural-nonfarm 17,225,889 92.3 ae 
Rural-farm 6,604,637 84.5 14.8 Rural-farm 7,074,345 85.8 13.5 
Total 29,904,663 90.2 9.4 Total 34,948,666 90.6 9.0 


ae senenSaseesescesnos as 


Crude Birth and Death Rates of the World 
(Number of births and deaths per 1,000 inhabitants’) 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


1939 1944 19. 

= Births Deaths Births Deaths Births Deaths Births a penta Births Me eaten 
SS 
Australia. oneriseager 17.6 9.9 21.0 9.52 21.7 9.52 23.6 10.02 24.0 9.72 
She 20.7 15.33 18.6 16.03 14.9 25.63 15.9 13.4 18.6 13.0 
Oe 15.5 13.9 15.3 15.9 15.6 14.8 18.2 13.6 ies 13.0 
Bulgaria Mele eisierate oa 21.4 13.4 22.04 13.74 24.14 14.94 25.64  *13.74 24.04 13.44 
feeeda>..........5. 20.4 9.7- 23.8 9.72 23.9 9.42 26.9 9.42 28.6 9.32 
Chile Se 35.2 24.6 33.2 19.5 a etic! 20.0 32.4 17.2 33.8 16.7 
Bolombia........... 31.6 17.6 32.4 16.4 31.8 15.8 33.0 15.6 es 
Costa BRIS anaes «is 42.3 18.3 41.3 15.6 43.6 14.4 41.7 12.9 54.3 14.2 
Czechoslovakia. ..... 18.6 13.3 22.1 15.0 19.5 17.8 22.2 13.8 23.8 11.9 
HenMarK........... 17.8 10.1 22.6 10.2 23.5 10.5 23.4 10.2 22.1 9.7 
ee 19.1 14.2 22.2 15.3 22.4 14.3 22.9 14.0 23.1 14.9 
Msalvador......... 41.1 18.1 31.5 17.5 37.7 16.0 36.1 15.5 41.2 15.0 
Ca 21.2 14.7 21.2 18.2 25.3 13.3 27.7 12.0 27.4 11.9 
| nO aa 14.6 15:3 16.4 19.8 16.2 16.6 20.6 13.3 21.0 13.0 
sermany: Br. Zone. . 20.5 11.85 ate aes a wae 16.1 12.4 15.7 11.3 

mr. Zone 7........ 20.5 11.93 15.8 15.83 12.6 19.03 14.8 13.1 15.4 12.7 
Hungary............ 19.6 13.7 21.0 15.4 ars ae 18.4 14,7 18.7 12.3 
| Do a 32.7 21.5 25.4 24.1 27.3 21.5 27.9 17.5 Bic are 
{See 23.6 13.4 45.59 2-15-87 18.49 13.89 22.5 12.0 21.7 11.3 
Pee os ee 26.6 17.8 29.2 17.4 (ESS 29.2 25.3 17.6 34.8 14.8 
| SOS 44.6 23.0 44.2 20.6 44.9 19.5 42.5 18.7 45.1 16.3 
Netherlands........ 20.6 8.6 24.0 11.8 22.7 15.3 30.2 8.5 27.7 8.0 
New Zealand"... .... 18.7 92 21.6 9.93 23.2 10.13 25.2 9.73 26.4 9.43 
OSU. cic. cx 32.5 11.8 34.1 13.5 34.3 11.2 34.7 10.8 34.8 10.9 
15.9 10.2 20.5 10.8 20.1 9.5 22.5 9.2 21.6 9.3 
' 27.8 11.3 38.9 12.6 39.4 12.3 39.1 11.4 36.4 9.5 
hr wae ates 28.7 13.7 29.2 13.4 23.5 10.8 Beas ae 
merugal...c.......- 26.2 15.3 25.0 14.8 25.7 14.2 25.0 14.7 23.9 13.3 
Tie 28.3 18.6 21.73 19.613 19.614 20.014 23.814 18.014 olde uke 
South Africa, U. of '5.. 25.3 9.4 26.6 9.32 25.4 9.32 26.9 8.72 27.1 8.72 

>. Se 16.6 18.5 22.5 13.1 23.0 12.2 21.4 12.9 21.3 11.9 

Sweden............ 15.4 11.5 20.6 11.0 20.4 10.8 19.6 10.5 18.9 10.8 
Switzerland......... 15.2 11.8 19.6 12.0 20.1 11.6 20.0 11.3 19.3 11.3 
Jnited Kingdom..... 15.3 12.2 17.8 11.7 16.3 15 19.3 11.6 20.7 12.1 
Inited States....... 17.3 10.6 20.2 10.63 19.6 10.63 23.3 10.03 25.8 10.13 
Venezuela'?........ 35.9 18.7 35.9 Tse 36.8 15.3 38.4 15.0 39.5 13.9 


Excluding stillbirths. 2%Excluding deaths among armed forces but computed on total population. Excluding 
a Boone armed forces. 4Including southern Dobruja. ‘5Excluding Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Excluding infants born alive but who die before registration of birth. 7For 1939: excluding district of 
Sarreburg; for 1944: excluding Saar territory; for 1944-45: excluding Baden. ‘Registration area of former 
British provinces only. %Excluding Venezia Giulia and Zara. Japanese nationals in Japan proper. UExclud- 
ng Maoris. Excluding jungle population. 1%Excluding Bessarabia, 42 Bukovina, % Transylvania, — southern 

bruja, and part of Crisana. 14Excluding Bessarabia, northern Bukovina, and southern Dobruja. European 


pulation only. 


é 


Population of 10 Major U. S. Cities, 1860 to 1946 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Rank City 1860 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 Est, 1946 
EY corre ears 1,174,779* 3,437,202 4,766,883 5,620,048 6,930,446 7,454,995 7,783,000 

2 ei Lene n See 112,172 1,698,575 2,185,283 2,701,705 3,376,438 3,396,808 3,600,000 
3 | Philadelphia, Pa...... 565,529 1,293,697 1,549,008 1,823,779 1,950,961 1,931,334 2,050,000 
4 | Detroit, Mich......... 45,619 285,704 465,766 993,678 1,568,662 1,623,452 1,815,000 
5 | Los Angeles, Calif..... 4,385 102,479 319,198 576,673 1,238,048 1,504,277 1,805,687 
6 | Cleveland, Ohio....... 43,417 381,768 560,663 796,841 $00,429 878,336 1,329,400 
7 | Baltimore, Md........ 212,418 508,957 558,485 733,826 804,874 859,100 930,000 
8 | St. Louis, Mo......... 160,773 575,238 687,029 772,897 821,960 816,048 840,000 
§ | Boston, Mass......... 177,840 560,892 670,585 748,060 781,188 770,816 766,386 
10 Pittsburgh, it Beatie ots 77,923 451,512 533,905 588,343 669,817 671,659 730,496t 


*Population of present area. +Greater Cleveland (Cuyahoga County). $1945. 


Source: v. S. Bureau of the Census. 


| Tifonaaten Phecise ‘All 
Estimated Population of U. S. by Color, Sex, and Age, 1945 and 1946 


White males* ' White females* Nonwhite males* Nonwhite females* — 

Age 1945t 1946f 1945f 1946f 1945t 1946t 1945t 1946+ 

etl abRase4e6 5,887,065 6,011,177 §,630,470 5,746,550 808,328 829,122 808,207 829,724 
x4 BOLO o's ax 5,008,205 5,134,559 4,807,110 4,926,486 768,868 } 787,703 763,535 784,533 PB 
10 to 14 «| 4,725,538 4,702,891 4,570,335 4,542,828 673,857 687,426 680,300 689,495 
15\to- 19). 3... 5,207,160 5,132,840 5,065,905 4,981,181 683,942 681,326 690,616 685,986 — 
20 to 24 5,369,487 5,364,302 5,434,617 5,434,818 651,152 663,755 690,226 690,978 ‘ 
25:t0 29... 5,008,752 5,070,868 §,228,081 5,297,872 565,842 581,608 652,910 658,194 
BOG 34 i523 4,836,371 4,857,547 5,005,718 5,060,287 541,117 545,057 616,972 625,648 
S5t039.:... 4,535,087 4,594,025 4,619,318 4,698,605 476,317 483,501 518,789 529,573 
40 to 44...... 4,197,521 4,250,491 4,231,393 4,300,290 462,853 510,063 510,738 — 
45 to 49...... 3,883,971 3,912,148 3,876,402 3,926,001 400,721 401,430 418,691 
50 to 54...... 3,652,429 3,664,831 3,584,698 3,628,492 330,626 323,976 332,393 
55 10.5952 ...1 3,197,219 3,251,789 3,092,888 3,173,485 263,171 242,063 251,144 
60 to 64...... 2,481,249 2,553,031 2,454,807 2,533,881 200,696 174,994 180,471 
65 to 69 1,864,503 1,897,570 1,933,309 1,972,922 145,280 131,647 134,034 
70 to 74....... 1,329,322 1,351,389 1,450,310 1,485,252 97,288 89,720 92,473 
75 and over 1,321,030 1,363,784 1,537,598 1,600,886 106,448 118,602 124,959 
Totalswerss ss 62,504,909 63,113,242 62,523,059 63,309,836 7,266,581 7,414,050 7,539,034 
———— 
14 and over...| 47,875,405 48,217,743 48,473,236 49,017,545 5,097,468 5,297,983 5,371,855 
21 and over...} 40,606,861 41,066,916 41,379,473 42,052,810 4,074,491 4,144,927 4,332,429 4,410,581 


Median age... 30.0 30.1 


*Including armed forces overseas. 


30.5 


30.7 24.9 24.9 25.6 


25.7 


+As of July 1. Estimates for 1946 are preliminary and subject to change. Estimates for 1945 are revised 


and supersede earlier figures. 


Causes of Death in the United States, 1946 
Source: U. S. Public Health Service. 


(Figures for numbered items are totals of the sub-items below them) 


Causes of death 


1. Infectious and parasitic diseases:... . 
Tuberculosis (all forms).......... 
MAMONMSne Nett sh love e's sa aicdas 
Influenza (grippe)............... 
POL eee iar s cack Goes Fea wen 


3. Rheumatism, diseases of nutrition and 
endocrine glands, other general dis- 
eases, and avitaminoses:........... 

Rheumatic diseases.............. 
Diabetes mellitus................ 
Glandular diseases............... 


4. Diseases of blood and blood-forming 
DIQANS eset ek sages. 

5. Chronic poisoning and intoxication:. . . 
PICOUONST a ate sorae ec ink. mS eee 
Chronic poisoning............... 

6. Diseases of nervous system and sense 
GIRANS eer Gti ies cRaae Dele Daves 

7. Diseases of circulatory system:....... 
Heart disease (all forms)......... 


8. Diseases of respiratory system:...... 
Pneumonia (all forms)........... 


Number*} Ratet 
87,287 62.4 
50,911 36.4 
12,955 9.3 

8,783 6.3 
14,638 10.4 
188,003 134.4 
182,005 130.1 
5,998 4.3 
43,736 31.3 
2,921 a | 
34,731 24.8 
4,590 33 
1,058 8 
436 ca 
10,754 at 
2,332 1.7 
2,209 1.6 
123 = 
140,768 100.6 
461,687 330.0 
429 230 306.8 
32,457 23.2 
67,184 48.0 
53,541 38.3 
13,643 97 


Causes of death Number*| Ratef 
9. Diseases of digestive system:...... 61,031 43.6 
Ulcer of stomach.............4. 5,312 3.8 
Apppadichti$aos,.. 9: domes cee 5,285 3.8 
HOT ila ian 2ipic mani hercmakarae eree 4,782 3.4 
Othonnne ens ese eee 45,652 32. 
10. Diseases of genito-urinary system:..| 95,778 68.5 
Nophyitisen. . aan wie co onl 81,701 58.4 
Other. 25. ie. Pe eee. ae 14,077 10.1 
11. Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth, 
and puerperium:.............0005 5,153 a 
Abortionise <7 <. acta ar: coe 760 H. 
Other. shies cases etna eee 4,393 3.7 
12. Diseases of skin and cellular tissue... 926 y 
13. Diseases of bones and organs of 
MOVEMONUS haar tie ce eee 765 a 
14, Congenital malformations.......... 17,749 12. 
15. Diseases peculiar to first year of life:.] 61,738 44.) 
Premature birth................ 39,824 28.! 
thjtry\atbirthits...: See ser 11,738 8. 
OthOreas tie eset ee eto 10,176 ih 
1G. SOnilily.tie. cc aera hehe eceeeen 10,027 Wf 
17. Violent or accidental deaths:....... 123,119 88. 
SUR ssw are ore ae eS 16,152 11: 
HOMIGhdG.. Savas cee ee 8,784 6. 
Accidental deaths.............., 98,033 70. 
Deaths due to operations of war. . 21 At 
Legal executions...............4 129 z 
18. Ill-defined and unknown causes....| 17,580 12.1 
Total deaths for 1946................, 1,395,617 997. 


*Exclusive of stillbirths and deaths in armed forces overseas. 
{Rate per 100,000 estimated population excluding armed forces overseas, 


7 ter pw a eet in Sie? ee ee » Sl _. vie 
; 4. o we ae Z ad -« 7? ’ “ ,. 
wah ae - YT = aps > : PRCA 


ay a | mm 


Accidental Deaths by Age, 1913 to 1947 


Source; National Safety Council. 


0-4 5-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 years All 
years years years years years and over* ages 


9,800 7,450 11,950 24,350 16,450 12,500 82,500 
10,400 10,000 10,550 22,050 17,550 14,550 85,100 


9,450 _ 9,550 11,100 21,250 © 17,150 15,900 84,400 
8,850 9,750 13,000» «23,200 «= 20,700» 19,500 95,000 
6,948 8,195 12,225 21,005 20,819 21,740 90,932 
6,646 6,593 12,129 + 20,464 21,689 26,284 93,805 
7,220 6,340 13,732 21,141 20,764 26,692 - 95,889 
8,039 6,636 15,278 20,212 20,109 28,764 99,038 
7,912 6,704 14,750 19,115 19,097 27,659 95,237 
7,741 6,836 12,446 19,393 20,097 29,405 95,918 
7,949 6,545 13,366 20,705 20,249 29,219 98,033 
8,250 6,300 13,650 21,100 20,200 30,500 100,000 


‘*Includes “age unknown’’; in 1946 these deaths numbered only 228. 


‘ 


p 
* 


Death Rates per 1,000 Population, 1900 to 1946 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 
(excluding stillbirths) 


7 


‘Age, in years 1900 1920 1930 1940* 1941* 1942* 1943* 1944* 1945* 1946* 
Meerallagest—.....;...<...... 17.9-" 13.4 2 42:3 = 120 ~ 206- —10,7- "124-12 Aiea 
oe 179.1 103.6 © 77:0. 61-7 58.5 53:7 48.2 948.3 46.8 oul) 
| ae See 20.5 10.3 6.0 3.1 3.0 2.6 2.8 2.5 2.2 1.9 
Ae 3.8 2.8 19% — 512 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.0 
Seda ae ae 5.9 48 3.5 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.6 2.8 2Ie ermal 
Ei a a a em os 8.2 6.4 49 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.6 25 
oe ern 10.7 8.2 7.5 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.6 5.4 5.6 4.9 
MM ee Sec cdcscvkss 157 126°" 18.60 A253 6122 12-28 12:3 P11 9 et eee 
ME ckisls. 5 du nmodad. ue 28.7 246. 266 260 254 25.1 - 256 24.8 24.7 23:9 
eae 59.3. 54:5. 55.8. 54.5 53.3. . 52.3 (542 59 302 51-7 bo 
eas 128.3 1221 119.1 120.2 1154 111.3 117.8 111.5 108.7 105.2 
yand over....... aes SE Oe 268.8 253.0 236.7 240.6 231.4 223.2 246.5 232.4 233.0 235.9 
males, all agest 16.5 12.6 104 9.5 9.2 9.0 9.4 9.0 8.8 8.6 
oo Sea eee ae 145.4 80.7 60.7 47.7 45.8 42.0 37.5 381 364 39.2 
Ne oc nss > so ats) © «ise 19.1 9.5 5.2 2.7 2.6 2.3 2.3 21 1.8 1.6 
as ara 3.9 2.5 1.5 9 38 oI AEs By ot) | #y) 
a Se eee 5.8 5.0 3.2 1.8 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.3 
ao sc dain vinctwas sinie 8.2 7.1 4.4 2.7 2.6 24 24 2.2 21 1.9 
ae . hte Sapaeaas 9.8 8.0 6.1 45 4.3 4.1 41 3.9 38 3.5 
Si ns 'as.os ace vise sie 14:2 -— 11.7, 710.6 8.6 8.3 8.0 8.1 Tih 75 7.2 
RS ic cho cae vane oct 258 92A- 921.9 297.9. 217-2 5216.7 172 165 aid 
ak SES seen 53.6 505 468 420 40.1 39.2 408 390 378 368 
aks cng ck oeinets 118.8 115.9 106.6 102.6. 97.6 94.2 1003 95.0 914 883 
PRRAROV OTS osc Bic wicteajoie so e's 255.2 244.7 221.4 222.3 208.6 204.7 225.7 2164 214.7 221.1 
le and female, all agest 17.28 1390) 113 10.7 05 0A 10910 Bae Uo eo 
oo. co aealasetes 162.4 92.3 69.0 548 523 480 430 433 417 453 
te re eislersie 19.8 9.9 5.6 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.6 2.3 2.0 1.8 
La een ere 3.9 2.6 17 1.0 1.0 9 1.0 9 9 8 
Me. eons, 3. Sais 5.9 49 3.3 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 Ly 
RE tee io eciycicie eae ows 8.2 6.8 47 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.7 2.3 
LI cee eas aR 10.2 8.1 6.8 5.2 5.0 49 4.9 4.7 4.6 4.2 
SMe sas cd adele Sauk Leer 2222 alge 10:6) 426 1073.5 104 10-3 9.8 9.7 9.3 
ok ll i a a a D7 os) 0356 1240 220: e214. PLO 2125 26206 20, oe Oe 
SOME AIR IRSae ae eee nar era 564. 52.5 51.4 48.2 466 45.6 47.4 45.5 44.5. 434 
I eae Se a 123.3 118.9 112.7 110.9 106.0 102.3 1085 102.7 99.5 96.2 
UN ig cia caseibvala awa w 960.9 248.3 228.0 230.1 218.4 212.6 234.6 223.3 222.5 227.4 
[2p nnn nett ed 


Information Pladee Alma 


Number of Births by Age and Race of Parents, U. S., 1946 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. ‘ i 
(excludes stillbirths) oe 

a 
Age of pi Mw 65 & Not All — 
mother 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 over stated) ages 
S 

White. I 
be ana bene ap 250 90 32 15 ll 8 2 2 457 1,14! 
W519) 20s ae 6 36,382 133,184 45,545 10,345 3,420 1,197 492 212 172 15,505 246, 46( 
20224 Seisis > sicte 6 9,282 355,067 397,160 107,395 28,054 8,999 3,171 1,087 710 20,190 931,12) 
Dore a ares ose 6 365 38,676 371,979 307,978 91,345 23,445 7,793 2,625 1,641 8,259 854,11: 
30-34........ 2 42 2,953 41,761 229,349 181,210 55,055 16,120 5,209 2,998 3,678 538,37; 
ELS: RA as 2 21 411 4,128 26,864 112,037 79,160 27,813 8,563 4,640 2,000 265,63! 
40-44... 000... ae 6 43 309 1,504 7,868 26,218 18,983 7,238 3,471 611 66,27. 
45-49........ ve 1 ll 23 60 136 548 1,897 1,178 597 44 4,49 
50 & over....] .. Thos 1 13 21 17 14 8 28 32 2 . 131 
Not stated....} .. 54 538 808 786 459 220 107 34 27 = 2,856 5,88 
All ages...... 29 46,424 531,134 861,816 684,334 424,561 194,867 76,392 26,196 14,290 53,602 | 2,913,64: 

Nonwhite 

10-143. 10 501 210 60 21 8 3 2 3 2 1,497 2,31 
aC ee see 7 13,205 28,458 7,518 1,843 927 344 175 66 43 23,345 75,92 
ORLA sores 3 1,553 41,550 40,556 12,692 §,343 2,085 984 306 226 14,870 120,16 
aan) ae 2 66 3,178 28/235 25,440 11,666 4,186 2,093 732 499 6,257 82,35 
CLUS aes 1 8 356 2,804 16,159 16,076 6,852 3,026 1,225 857°. 3,381 50,74 
BORD sme ince 1 12 82 448 2,047. = 10,195 8595 4415 1,625 1,206 2,146 30,77 
40-44........ ie 3 7 31 151 616 2,931 2,583 1,085 774 587 8,76: 
A AO ee; i i 1 4 9 35 101 339 210 165 55 91) 
50 &over....] .. iis 2 2 dati 6 6 - 20 14 7 5 
Not stated...) .. 49 177 226 183 123 86 52 12 20 2,076 3,00 
All ages...... 24 15,397 74,021 79,884 58,545 44,995 25,189 13,671 5,284 3,806 54,211 375,02 


Life Expectancy in the United States 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. " 


(This table, based on the 1940 population census and deaths of 1939-41, indicates th 
average future lifetime in years of all individuals at the ages shown.) 


White White Negro Negro White Negro Negro 


Age Males Females Males Females Females Males Females 
A ee 62.8 67.3 52.3 55.6 i 24.7 19.1 21.0 
ih Raa 65.0 68.9 55.9 58.5 20.1 16.6 18.4 
seule... 61.7 65.6 53.0 55.4 : 17.0 14.4 16.1 
“hh eae 57.0 60.9 48.3 50.8 : 13.6 12.2 13.9 
Cee 52.3 56.1 43.7 46.1 : 10.5 10.1 113 
ibe eae 47.8 51.4 40.0 42.0 7.9 8.2 9.8 
oaks Sea 43.3 46.8 35.7 38.2 : 59 66 80 
7) yaaa 38.8 42.2 32.1 34.4 43 5.3 64 
ee, 34.4 37.7 28.5 30.7 3.2 42 5.0 
Tice ei 30.0 33.3 25.1 27.2 25 32 3.7 
7 Aiea 25.9 28.9 21.9 23.9 2.0 2.3 27 

—oeewao307Q0"83Re507_0O000R00000N See 


Comparison with Other Years, White Males and Females 
SLL Le a an a a 


At birth Age 20 Age 45 Age 
Years Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
1900-1902*....... 48.2 51.1 42.2 43.8 24.2 25.5 9.0 9.6 
1919-1921f....... 56.3 58.5 45.6 46.5 26.0 27.0 9.5 9.9 
1929-1981" 3. cee 59.1 62.7 46.0 48.5 25.3 27.4 9.2 10.0 
1930-1939........| 60.6 64.5 46.8 49.7 25.5 28.0 9.3 10.2 
1999-194) eke 62.8 67.3 47.8 51.4 25.9 28.9 9.4 10.5 


*For original death-registration area (26.2% of national ulation). 
tFor death-registration area of 1920 (80.9% of national stead 


Births and Deaths, by States, 1945~46 


Source: U. S. Public Health Service. 


Birthst Deaths1,3 


1945 Rates 1946 Rates 1945 Rate+ 1946 Rate+ 

70,321 26.8 79,863 28.8 25,513 9.4 24,727 8.8 

13,348 24.7 16,345 26.5 6,091 10.5 5,737 9.2 

39,628 22.2 45,280 24.1 14,703 7.9 14,338 = 7.6 

184,380 22.0 218,484 23.4 92,569 10.2 94,678 9.9 

23,511 23.2 29,518 26.8 12;38957 115 12,058 10.6 

33,765 19.0 41,457 21.2 18,833 10.5 19) 127 ieeoss 

5,984 22.5 6,802 23.8 3,274 11.9 3,229 11.3 

16,141 19.6 18,601 22.8 8,432 9.6 8,289 9.8 
47,791 24.1 53,688 23.9 22,776 9.8 23,005 10.0 

74,852 26.3 85,667 27.7 28,559 99.4 27,511 8:8 

11,501 25.6 13,787 29.3 4,602 9.4 4,585 9.7 

MEE Biclyicislown.s Saat oan was dee 138,705 19.0 174,825 22.0 90,116 12.0 89,566 11.2 

oF OR 68,444 19.7 85,515 22.8 39,586 11.3 39,034 10.4 
Sta tela Binks = 0c clsniv Sinjsfe oie. daitee 44,934 19.0 56,186 22.1 25,876 10.8 25,758 10.1 
33,624 19.8 39,751 = 21.7 18,507 10.4 18,059 9.7 

Re eo tien. eee = 60,892 24.0 72,542 26.9 27,590 10.6 27,410 10.0 

+. 00 = AE BRAS Ene 9 as $e 57,838 25:3 68,670 27.8 22,1250 eZ 22,030 8.7 
oo ght Rae Ee See 16,687 20.9 20,326 23.3 9,985 12.3 10,058 11.5 
eke se <tats, Seisiie + Lida 42,791 22.5 50,347 23.9 22,584 11.2 21,783 10.0 
77,064 18.9 94,288 20.6 51,133 12.2 51,398 11.2 

Ls Se ae toh .c- tees te. ALZGo8 203 139,277 23.0 53,966 9) 9.7; $5,167. oul 

con 3: 40" ABD E ADSee = ae 54,656 20.9 67,266 23.9 26,763 10.2 26,937 9.5 

BRN nts. « daicln dis 0% > aes 54,263 26.7 61,690 29.7 19,355. =9:1 19,417 92 
UT os BS ee a id 65,659 18.9 80,684 21.4 42,602 12.0 42,451 11.2 
oo 6-509 26 GBegpae Secu AaB se 10,601 23.7 12,858 27.0 5,414 12.0 5,595 Sikes 
BRIE f=. c=icteioeleicals« Ss Sa acre 24,128 20.3 28,052 22.1 12,500 10.2 12,440 9.8 
I Goss ates cIale nso =) Selaine 2,851 24.2 3,283 24.6 1,588 11.2 1,502 se liet 
8,338 18.1 11,092 21.6 5,816 12.4 6,049 11.7 

Bee Ae oreielsters ticle = oe nelsiee 77,338 20.3 | - 95,218 22.6 47,825 12.2 46,392 10.8 
eter fe. c's\o cibie' sia ate cies Lakiele 15,306 31.3 18,087 34.9 5,520 10.3 5,436 10.3 

Rte aes eo =~ See eig t cals tisha she 234,754 18.7 286,546 20.9 153,654 12.0 152,866 11.1 
87,401 26.2 100,679 28.2 28,897 8.2 28,724 7.9 

13,147 25.5 15,264 28.4 5,109) on9:9 5,080 9.5 
or us ood teggtgu goa Dae See aaes 132,496 19.5 169,600. 22.6 78,835 11.5 78,464 10.4 
MN fale oie) s viniels Wns ois.eiame'aYo's 43,165 21.3 50,416 22.8 188217 es 18,620 8.4 
BPE ote = stctefove oie ee Sale dain ake 24,140 18.5 30,076 20.8 13,022 9:9 13)318" 9/1932 
173,799 18.8 218,376 21.8 109,193 11.7 107,683 10.7 

13,635 20.3 16,761 22.8 7,985 10.9 8,073 10.8 

49,431 27.4 53,963 28.7 16,904 8.8 16,351 8.6 

12,460 24.2 14,580 26.7 5,481 10.1 5,508 10.1 

_ cS Pe aSar PER ASBSaee Beans 64,966 23.4 77/338 "25.9 27,946 9.9 27,650 9.2 
BREE eaisicc cinco nce’ cae sine oe 157,915. 25:3 181,579 26.7 58,853 8.8 59,706 8.6 
Bye ip ciclcleie vince eielaese sae cse 15,680 27.3 18,220 29.2 4,859 8.1 4,785 7.5 
oc te. o§bd SOB DSU OUDORORBECEOE 6,873 20.9 8,362 23.7 4,007 12.2 4,140 11.7 
ot 6: So SPEC aed e eB E De menorinioS 67,068 25.2 75,861 26.3 28,641 9.8 23,154 9.4 

_- ola paSge Bao tateeeeond 44,573 22.0 51,988 24.0 21,890 10.1 22/011 es 
39,039 23.1 48,673 26.9 16,630 9.8 16,238 9.0 
|: GSC SOR ROROR ODE eee aor Eree 61,437. 21.0 74,755 23.6 32,066 10.9 32,345 10.2 
5,481 23.2 6,188 23.8 2,234 9.0 2,135 = 8.1 


2,735,456 19.6 | 3,288,672 23.3 | 1,401,719 10.6 | 1,395,617 10.0 


yy E———————————— asa: 
IBy place of residence and exclusive of stillbirths. 2Exclusive of deaths among armed forces overseas. 
er 1,000 estimated population. Rates for U. S. based on total population including armed forces overseas; 
tes for states based on civilian population in area. 4Per 1,000 estimated population including armed forces 


_ area. 


Estimated Future Population of the U. S. 


(In thousands), Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Year Male Female Total 


Year Male Female Total 

1950 72,396 73,064 145,460 1970 79,189 80,657 159,847 

1955 74,409 75,4381 149,840 1980 81,293 82,583 163,877 
1960 76,047 77,328 153,375 1990 81,861 82,724 164,585 
156,692 2000 81,470 81,841 163,312 


79,061 


Births and Deaths in the United States, 1915 to 1946 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 
(Excluding stillbirths) 


Year 


Births in registration states 


Deaths in registration states 


Reg. % Males Females Total Rate? | Reg. % Males Females Total 
1915;... 30.9 398,615 377,689 776,304 25.0 61.6 443,928 371,572 815,500 13.2, 
1918.... §3.4 701,164 662,485 1,363,649 24.7 76.6 784,307 645,772 1,430,079 18.1 
1919....) 58.6 705,593 667,845 1,373,438 22.4 79.6 567,185 505,078 1,072,263 12.9 
1920:.;.:. 59.7 775,322 733,552 1,508,874 Eff 80.9 586,136 531,934 1,118,070 13.0 
19205. 65.2 881,591 832,670 1,714,261 24.2 80.9 533,267 476,406 1,009,673 11.5 
19222. 72.3 911,831 863,080 1,774,911 22.3 84.2 575,927 508,025 1,083,952 11.7 
1923... 724 921,020 871,626 1,792,646 22.1 86.5 625,259 548,806 1,174,065 12.1 
1924.... 76.2 992,431 938,183 1,930,614 22.2 87.0 619,874 531,202 1,151,076 11.6 
ij 1925: ;.... 76.2 966,973 911,907 1,878,880 21.3 88.1 641,397 550,412 1,191,809 ly, 
= 1926.... 77.0 953,638 902,430 1,856,068 20.5 88.4 677,032 580,224 1,257,256 12.1 
1927.... 87.6 1,099,287 1,038,549 2,137,836 20.5 90.0 656,697 554,930 1,211,627 11g 
1928.... 94.3 1,147,625 1,085,524 2,233,149 19.7 94.3 738,891 623,095. 1,361,987 12.0 
1929.7.) 94.7 1,114,814 1,055,106 2,169,920 18.8 94.7 745,491 624,266 1,365,757 11.9 
1990257: 94.7 1,131,976 1,071,982 2,203,958 18.9 95.3 726,680 600,560 1,327,240 11.3 
193]; .<* 94.7 1,084,404 1,028,356 2,112,760 18.0 95.3 717,630 589,643 1,307,273 11.1 
1932.... 95.2 1,063,885 1,010,157 2,074,042 17.4 95.2 704,506 588,763 1,293,269 10.9 
1933....} 100.0 1,068,871 1,012,361 2,081,232 16.6 100.0 737,312 604,794 1,342,106 10.7 
1934....} 100.0 1,112,703 1,054,933 2,167,636 17.2 100.0 772,595 624,308 1,396,903 111 
1935....} . 100.0 1,105,489 1,049,616 2,155,105 16.9 100.0 771,320 621,432 1,392,752 10.9 
1936....} 100.0 1,099,465 1,045,325 2,144,790 16.7 100.0 821,439 657,789 1,479,228 11.6 
1937....} 100.0 1,130,641 1,072,696 2,203,337 71 100.0 808,834 641,593 1,450,427 11.3 
: 1938....} 100.0 1,172,541 1,114,421 2,286,962 17.6 100.0 764,902 616,489 1,381,391 10.6 
; 1939....} 100.0 1,162,600 1,102,988 2,265,588 17.3 100.0 768,877 619,020 1,387 897 10.6 
19403...} 100.0 1,211,684 1,148,715 2,360,399 17.94 100.0 791,003 626,266 1,417,269 10.75 
19413...) 100.0 1,289,734 1,223,693 2,513,427 18.94 100.0 785,033 612,609 1,397 642 10.55 
19423...| . 100.0 1,444,365 1,364,631 2,808,996 20.9 100.0 780,454 604,733 1,385,187 10.45 
19433...} 100.0 1,506,959 1,427,901 2,934,860 21.54 100.0 817,485 642,059 1,459,544 10.95 
1944%...| 100.0 1,435,301 1,359,499 2,794,800 20.24 100.0 789,861 621,477 1,411,338 10.65 
19453...} 100.0 1,404,587 1,330,869 2,735,456 19.64 100.0 788,063 613,656 1,401,719 10.65 
1946...} 100.0 1,691,220 1,597,452 3,288,672 23.34 100.0 785,689 609,928 1,395,617 10.05 


Represents the percentage of the national population living in birth- and death-registration states fc 


each year given. ®Per 1,000 population. %Excludes deaths among armed forces overseas. 4Based on tot: 
population including armed forces overseas. SBased on population excluding armed forces overseas. 
Motor Vehicle Deaths by Type of Accident, 1913 to 1947 
Source: National Safety Council. 
Deaths from collisions with— 

Hak 

Animal- 8255 

drawn 348 

Other Rail- vehicle 8 825 
Pedes- motor road Street Bi- or Fixed £s 8 Total 
Year trians vehicles trains cars cycles animal objects* oa deaths 
ee ee ee ae i a SS ee 
LEE GE oe av! ony Ae et (Ae OB c ae 4,200 
POL SMG cores! iaivain sah. fo sc esie igs ey 10,700 
eo CR a Fe + ah ie ye j 18,400 
0) eae a 11,420 4310 2,140 570 $50 540 8,070 | 28,000 
SSA ince uate os 12,840 6,470 LAST” 9318 SS de es 900 8,680 | 31,363 
1 Abe ea eae 12,850 8,900 1,490 165 720 170 940 7,350 32,582 
PSNR ere oatate dives wat 10,650 7,300 1,754 124 650 240 850 6,740 28,309 
LOAGR Rtn ee atest. 9,900 5,300 1,448 171 450 160 700 5,690 23,823 
DAB ieee cies otis 9,900 5,700 1,663 175 400 140 700 5,600 24.282 
1 Eee aa 5 ae gE 11,000 7,150 1,739 163 500 130 800 6,600 28,076 
TONG esines shes dias 11,600 9,400 1,732 174 540 130 950 8,900 33.411 
DO aikeromperickistets oe sts 10,300 9,800 1,657 150 550 150 1,000 8,700 32,300 


SETA EGA I . Meter 
Totals of deaths in fixed object collisions are considerably smaller th: t 

Facts prior to 1940, and death totals in non-collision accidents are leger,. The dee Wenreeeee to ee 

collision’”’ those deaths in accidents where the car left the highway and then struck a fixed object. The. ‘ 

maining deaths classified as ‘‘fixed objects’’ are those which occurred when cars struck fixed objects in roadwa 

or immediately adjacent to rural roadway. This is in accordance with accepted accident definitions. 


+The totals do not quite equal the sum of the various types becaus ade 
to the nearest 10 deaths, and to the nearest 50 deaths for cerns ives: breMintrwraebisre cash eee = 


fasten ah aia 4 ws 7 ee e ton 


Motor Vehicle Deaths by States, 1945-47 
Source: National Safety Council. __ 

NOTE. Figures are per State Registrars of Vital Statistics and indicate place of death rather than of accident. 
: a EE i a ai ite ra ae ey eta) hia 


1945 1946 1947 State 1945 1946 1947 

537 738 680 Nebraska.............. 236 269 296 

295 ge ok coat ides Sea nee ig 83 103 ee 

254 355 310 New Hampshire........ 75 110 112 

3,619 3,728 New Jersey. -.......... 671 739 667 

277 381 364 New Mexico............ 199 260 254 

261 257 247 New Yorksse6- 3) s.55 1,727 2,022 1,960 

67 83 66 North Carolina. ........ 734 1,089 907 

99 88 79 North Dakota........... 82 143 ' 129 

668 788 794 Chie! 5. 36S. face 1,545 1,823 1,857 

630 807 775 Oklahoma.............. 431 514 500 

182 196 189 Oregon cus £2 3 ae 309 439 _ 413 
1,439 1,593 1,535 Pennsylvania........... 1,580* 1,900* 1,750* 

859 1,027 1,139 Rhode Island........... 92 87 97 

419 570 600 South Carolina......... 483 635 549 

329 452 436 South Dakota....:..... 112 177 185 

585 712 673 Tennessee............. 560 673 685 

ats ind pare 446 473 478 WOXAS Fons de ceed EE 1,972 2,062 
a 162 203 187 Jie) er Sear e 182 203 193 
_ aes 427 416 417 Wetmont.«. Soxs2t2tes ss 55 88 63 
tt ee 521 580 541 Visginia.g. 263 3553..0055 647 861 724 
ae Soe 7 Aries oad 1,463 Washington............ 580 608 491 
aa 473 526 5385 West Virginia.......... 324 378 387 
ee 368 532 476 Wisconsin, .s.2chios Be 624 708 756 
ae 685 774 798 Wyoming.............. 71 147 117 
doa aes 121 172 169 Total: 12:S-F 552. ++ oe <2] + 28,078 33,411 32,300 


*Estimate, based on incomplete information. {Totals are not sums of State Figures. NOTE: Traffic 
authorities generally collect reports of non-fatal injury accidents and, in most cases, of property damage 
ssidents. Comparisons from state to state lack validity, however, because of wide variation in completeness 
Teporting. National ratios commonly used are: 35 injuries and 150 property damage accidents for each death. 


a _ Transportation Accident Death Rates, 1945-47 
2 : Source: National Safety Council. 
Passenger deaths All deaths+ 
Rates? Rate? 
Mileage, Deaths, Deaths, 

_ Kind of transportation in millions! 1947 1947 1945-478 1947 1947 1945-478 
issenger operations: 
Passenger automobiles, taxis5..... 670,000 15,300 2.30 2.50 24,500 3.70 4.00 

OS dot one 66,000 140 pra 19 900 1.40 ~ 1.40 
Railroad passenger trains......... 46,000 75 16 17 1,809 3.90 3.00 
Scheduled transport planes....... 6,313 199 3.20 2.20 217 3.40 2.50 
eight operations: 
UE CKS sce oe oe 3s 106,000 9,200 8.70 9.70 
Se 700,000 2,422 35 35 


IMileage in section ‘‘Passenger operations’’ is passenger-miles; in section ‘‘Freight operations” it is freight 
n-miles. 2Per 100 million miles. Average for the three years. 4All persons—pedestrians, trespassers, etc., 
well as passengers—killed in operation of vehicles are included. ®Drivers of passenger automobiles are 


nsidered passengers. 


Geographical Distribution of Accidental Deaths 
Source: National Safety Council. 
There was considerable variation from The region with the lowest average rate 


ate to state in the 1947 accident death 
tes. The lowest rate for the 45 reporting 
ates was 50.0 (deaths per 100,000 popula- 
on), recorded by Connecticut. The highest 
te was 122.9, recorded by Wyoming. Six- 
en of the 45 states had rates below 68; 
!had rates of 68 to 80; and 10 had rates 
Ove 80, 


(60) was the North Atlantic states. The 
North Central states were second, with a 
rate of 69, closely followed by the South. 
Atlantic states with 70. The South Central 
states were not much higher, with a rate 
of 74: In the Pacific states the rate was 
82, while in the Mountain states it jumped 
to 102. 


vee Fee ee ae ea ee ee ee ’ , 

234 . Information Please Alwoatl 

TT rrr 
Foreign and U. S. Motor Vehicle Death Rates ; 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Coun Year Rate* Country : Year Rate* 
Peru i Patan socte-n.e%e eco cehetae 1943 0.3 | \Bwedern G25. cee ener er . 1942 43 
OSU UCR ey. jteleiet cc sce eae 1942 0.6 | Norway <2. sce sce tees ~ 1941 4.9 
BDA eiedinais sate. es ote 1944 0.6 | New Zealand ............ ..- 1943 8.6 
COAG 6U| “ec ce CORISI Cee eI Rano REE 1942 1.0 | Northern Ireland .......... 1943 9.0 
RAC RICOMMPPNA IN: fa Aa liye? is see - 1941 1.1. ||) Belgium ate 2) Joe peice 1944 10.2 
ley. he Ge aire 1943 1,9. \--Australia )e-c7-5. . ees 1943 10,6 
PLU ALW AMEE: nies ae es ss 1941 9.4; 'Canada —.\. sae... shee ere 1945 12.7 
MNO CRIGUE rit cre wile see e,- 1944 2.% Scotland = 2a. 3... = sade aae 1943 14.6 
INGEDOLIANOS iets sages 6 oe ae 1942 2.9 England é& Wales ........-.. 1941 16.5 
olombiaweeers Poh... oe. 1940 3.6 |EReypt:..) ee eee 1943 17.8 
OYA abu RENO Sy ee 1944 4.0 United States......Fo..- 4.2% 1947 22 


*Per 100,000 population. 


Deaths in Steam Railway Accidents, 1918 to 1947 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Persons 
Passen- Travelers in grade Other 
gers on not on Employees crossing non-tres- Tres- 
Year trains® trains® on duty accidents passerst passers | Totalft 
All deaths§ 
MLB Meme Ike's alec aes kaele.c 0's 521 3,566 1,979 501 3,423 9,994 
MAG deer le Reislemicn’s ce ste sae os 149°" 2,134 2,422 370 2,861 7,795 
Mie Srp aieatsivs sie sisle.<.tissevie.oNyp os. 104" 1,357 2,768 363 2,532 7,002 
ROSS MIB aasistele «fe shvicigicatee + ctels.'e 47 13 571 1,638 179 3,025 5,434 
OGG em AD icles sicelatiee sacle tes 79 9 549 1,679 190 2,428 4,879 
DOSS eee sis sisiciy.cicls wie es v1 98 21 1,043 2,117 322 2,040 5,559 
NSAI aye Tale ata ele liste Serev se 271 13 1,089 1,876 326 1,788 5,302 
POA ere ielalets aalewiee vininns 36 259 14 1,087 2,000 315 1,549 5,146 
GROUPER So oicvics tates s cscs s 145 13 987 2,074 220 1,616 5,055 
BOGOR En cts cicese cess. 115 7 736 2,025 201 1,618 4,712 
ROM MME TEE ns sca; sie'siale.s 0.0 <insere.s 75 12 789 1,924 193 1,459 4,452 


*Persons on or getting on or off passenger-carrying trains under conditions not constituting trespass ar 
designated as ‘‘passengers on trains.’’ Other persons lawfully on railway premises in connection with the’ 
journeys by railways are designated as ‘‘travelers not on trains.’’ 


tDeath totals in this column exclude subsequent fatalities due to lack of information. 


tThe sum of the items in the preceding columns exceeds the figure in the ‘‘Total’’ column because of dupl 
cation; e.g., employees killed in grade crossing accidents. 


§Including those occurring more than 24 hours after injury. 
**Deaths to passengers on trains and travelers not on trains are combined, 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths, 1913 to 1947 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Motor All Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison Xereeee Al 
Year vehicle Falls burns* ing road arms gases gas) typ 
OS Mirtle, sass Mereieriiereraterecs elev ecs os 4,200 18,700 9,350 10,000 12,500 2,400 3,550 3,200 82,5 
DoLit aie ph sic v0 10,700 16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 4,400 2,650 85,1 
DS a irceesnatainier Relaciones 18,400 16,800 9,550 7,000 8,100 2,950 2,800 2,950 84,4 
DOD Bo sretaitanakcslo este aie 37 aly s.axe 28,000 19,600 9,000 8,750 7,150 3,000 2,800 2,850 95,0 
Sa RM hte congas i fates arave 31,363 21,746 7,341 7,465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 90,9 
| Oe CR cid flee Cie aaa 32,582 25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 2,696 1,459 2,196 93,8 
NGAP RR cheep rcs so as 28,309 25,460 9,010 7,120 §,454 2,741 1,760 1,800 95,8 
DOGS etaria is picigelese chsheisvelaieteke Sec: 23,823 28,000 10,450 7,710 5,231 2,318 2,110 1,890 99,0 
TSAAS, anlscter coms earraee hae es 24,282 26,170 10,040 7,030 5,119 2,412 1,970 2,090 95,2 
TAT 5 or 5 eS ee EE 28,076 26,580 9,170 7,030 5,023 2,454 2,200 2,100 95,9 
Ha PSUR th SOS Gee oe 33,411 25,650 8,790 6,940 4,640 2,816 1,930 2,050 98,C 


Weta as Mare toat i Ske aay 32,300 26,650 8,350 7,500 4,450 2,500 2,000 2,050 100, 


ee 
*Includes burns by chemicals, fire, steam, or any other hot substance; also deaths directly Tesulting fre 
conflagrations, regardless of nature of injury. 


‘Motor Vehicle Laws as of August 1, 1948 
Source: American Automobile Association. 


Speed cense 

pe plates Gaso- Percent peta cereal 
iy can be Re- Minimum line sales Period sibility title 

sonable) used quired age tax tax of stay? law required 


Rd Se R Oct. 1 yes 16 $06 Wy Reciprocal sno 

- ek Cee eee 60 Dec.15 yes 18 LOS 2. @) ni yes 
eae ee 55 Jan. 1 yes 18 .065 ra 90 days no no 
Bec ec ce oa’: 55 Jan. 1 yes 16 .045 2% @) yes yes 
Lc: Sips 60 On issue yes 16 06 2 _ Reciprocal yes yes 
ea, de ate ate 40 Feb.15 yes 16 04 3 Reciprocal yes no 
<3 eee 55 () yes 16 04 « Reciprocal yes yes 
SE a sw o's :6 ce) 25 Mar. 1 yes 18 04 sai Reciprocal yes yes 
Re ssa clele S R Dec. 1 yes 16 07 Bis Reciprocal yes yes 
Mets, c aceasta 55 Jan. 1 yes 16 06 ae. 30 days yes no 
> 2 Moeeegedenes R Jan. 1 yes 16 06 Site Reciprocal yes yes 
Date SE /s\<. a: «ties R On issue yes 15 03 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
BEES. cies dais R Jan. 2 yes 16 04 ee 60 days yes yes 
_ 2 AC ae R Dec. 1 yes 16 .04 2 Reciprocal yes no 
Be eae Sie os bcc 0 bes R Jan. 1 yes 16 04 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
MEER s > 5. tis.0 sisi 45 Dec.29 yes 18 07 5 Reciprocal yes @) 
Sabb Bias is os abs R Dec. 1 yes 15 09 1 Reciprocal no no 
Se 45 Dec.25 yes 15 06 (7) Reciprocal yes no 
0 Roy GepHeoeere: 50 Mar.15 yes 16 05 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
Se eee re R Jan. 1 yes 16 03 ®” Reciprocal® 0) no 
. 3 0S Ree R On issue yes 16 03 3 £2 days yes yes 
Bae aca;F0 0.5 cere 60 Dec. 1 yes 15 04 Se Reciprocal yes no 
Mas! s tos stare 55 Nov. 1 yes 17 06 1 @) no no 
_ See R Dec.31 yes 16 .02 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
BETES <'os dec weiss 50 Jan. 1 yes 15 .05 ee 30 days yes yes 
ae sicteee Jie 60 Jan. 1 yes 16 .05 ape (3) yes yes 
- - Ue San ape R Dec.15 yes 16 04 ae No limit no yes 
Siamese R Mar. 1 yes 16 04 “ihe Reciprocal yes no 
BAS sc aeeccls 45 Mar. 1 yes 17 .03 oe Reciprocal yes yes 
: oe eet R On issue yes 14 05 1 90 days yes yes 
nce | SOB EREEE Cr 50 Jan. 1 yes 18 .04 bee Reciprocal yes no 
ais dee cSae 55 Dec. 1 yes 16 .06 310 Reciprocal yes yes 
3 GOR eae 50 Jan. 1 yes 16 04 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
Malesia steno evi 50 Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 5 Reciprocal yes yes 
» ace R Dec.21 yes 16 .055 2 60 days no yes 
BNE ele «ss Sieve alesis 55 Dec.15 yes 16 .05 a Reciprocal yes yes 
Ba lean, ati 50 Mar.15 yes 18 .04 ey Reciprocal yes yes 
BERS asd ore: Malas @) Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 1 Reciprocal yes no 
BEER Ss (Sits 55 Sept. 1 yes 14 .06 pire 90 days no no 
Wee ciatree ctaais 60 Jan. 1 no 15 .04 212 90 days yes yes 
~ooatePednnce 50 Mar. 1 yes 16 .07 2 30 days yes (6) 
MO ccs some Sais 60 Feb. 1 yes 16 .04 1 Reciprocal no yes 
_- :o RCSD DEE eae 60 Dec.15 yes 16 04 2 60 days yes yes 
Kd a/a pee cis'six 50 Mar. 1 yes 18 045 ate Reciprocal yes no 
.. eee 50 Mar.15 yes 15 06 we Reciprocal yes yes 
Vashington............. 50 Nov.15 yes 16 05 3 Reciprocal yes yes 
Vest Virginia............ 50 June 20 yes 16 05 Se 90 days yes yes 
Visconsin..........-.+. R On issue yes 16 04 a Reciprocal yes yes 
i 0 Dec. 1 yes 15 04 2 90 days yes yes 


“‘reciprocal’’ means that the state will extend to a nonresident the iden- 


1Applies to nonresidents. The term 
{cal privileges granted by his home state to nonresident motorists. In some states visitors must register within 


y specified time. In most states persons who intend to reside permanently must buy new plates and secure new 
ying license at once, or within a limited period. Acquisition of employment or placing children in public 


chool is often considered intention to reside permanently. 
2None on used cars. 

*Until expiration of home registration. 

“4Three months before current registration expires. 

'5Use tax on new cars, first registration of used cars. 
SBill of sale must be filed. 

“TExcise tax. ; 
'*Permit showing compliance with state compuls: 
“State has compulsory insurance. 

20$15 maximum. 

‘UZoned, YRegistry tax on first registration in state. 


ory liability insurance law must be obtained after 30 days. 


Marriage Information, by State 
Sources: U. 8. Dept. of Labor and Federal Security Agy., Public Health Service. ¥ 


Legal minimum marriage age 


With paren- | Without par- 
tal consent | ental consent 


Waiting period Rates? 


lood Number of 
test Before | After me 


State M Fim F | required ! license | license 19463 19472. 
ee = . a SE ae) eee iteanel 
PALA DAM ae ceettereieir n= wielpv o's 17 14 21 18 @) none none 
IAUZONacacabeiae sis Se ste ses 18 16 21 18 no none none 
FATKANSAS 2c dsiseciec ces 18 16 21 18 no none none 
LOE TIE pes SSeS a eee 18 16 21 18 yes 3 da. none 
RIDIN AOL ee niceties seis ss 16 16 21 18 yes none none 
Connecticut... ose. 16 16 21 21 yes § da. none 
BelaWaern aoe ans se ° 18 16 21 18 no none ” 

DiC chatter iciele she's «3.0. 18 16 21 18 no none none 

FIOARIA Ie Oca cin hsisia cone 18 16 21 21 yes 3da. | none 

Se fA A eer V7 14 21 21 no 5 da. none 

aN Ge ster geiec ince dices scsi s 148 128 18 18 yes none none 

 EbIR: Sacco ae aoe Ree 18 16 21 18 yes none none 

UTE EE Lee he See es 18 16 21 18 yes none none 

ROW atte ere risterinliccis a cis.o:2 16 14 21 18 yes none none 
RADSESeoeieter sls neitqe s+ 18 16 21 18 no none none 

ROUUCKY came eM owiaas = 16 14 21 21 yes none none 

Lit Stalag estates cle cisisie es 18 16 21 21 4) none none 

ManGetsc erates. oss = 16 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none 

IMAIVIANGS 22S). cue ects e cee 18 16 21 18 no 2 da. none 60,1816 
Massachusetts............ 18 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none §3,375 
MICOIEANS sarice Get le baie vie = 18 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none 71,266 
Minnesota................ 18 16 21 18 no 5 da. none 35,9916 
Mississ|Bpusntine ics ce. ca 148 12% | 21 18 no 5 da. none 53,480 
ISSOUN Seicuteiiasete: crs 15 15 21 18 yes none none 43,6136 
PMONLATIA Moet score clsiv's se . 18 16 21 18 no none none 9,765 
INGOT ASKa sane cite eg; ccs = 18 16 21 21 no none none 14,726 
USOC E se eer ea 18 16 21 18 no none none 57,5566 
New Hampshire........... 4 13 20 18 yes 5 da. hone 9,225 
New Jersey............... 18 18 21 18 yes 3 da. none 55,802 
New Mexico.............. 18 16 21 18 no none none 14,813 
INBWIV OM Kosice aches vices cs 16 14 21 18 yes 3 da. l da. 164,522 
North Carolina............ 16 16 18 18 yes none none 33,8006 
North Dakota............. 18 15 21 18 yes none none 5,547 
ROMS etee Ricate cs ssh ycrn's « 18 16 21 21 yes 5 da. none 93,779 
CARTAN OMIA es kts a ce igts en's + Ts 18 15 21 18 yes none none 21,1836 
MORO RON Mr gece tic oy cs stetacs bing 18 15 21 18 yes 3 da. none 12,8005 
Pennsylvania?............ 16 16 21 21 yes 3 da. none 105,852 
Rhode Island?............ 18 16 21 21 yes none none 9,337 
South Carolina?........... 18 14 18 18 no 1 da. none 48,3576 
South Dakota?............ 18 15 21 18 yes none none 7,905 
SUBRAOSSEO?. ain > cisie vines va 16 16 21 21 yes 3 da. none 17,157 
LI ERs so a OSA 16 14 21 18 4) none none 123,7986 
[Ait ES iva ROR CASTOR 16 14 21 18 yes none none 7,965¢ 
DAPUARON CAs Preiabatere:<lae Siaie. pies 18 16 21 18 yes none none 4,324 
VIE SUMMA are reisantyeiecte = «eae 18 16 21 21 yes none none 40,350 
Washington..............- 148 EAE yal 18 no 3da. | none 39,6596 
West Virginia............. 18 16 yal 21 yes 3da. | none 18,6556 5 
WVISCONSID Ate etedie sins ti0)5.s 18 15 21 18 yes 5da. } none 35,527 ; 3 
WYONG? oressieiciee o,stvin's oe 18 16 21 21 yes none none 3,696 é ; 
See a mS SN ee ee ee eee 


iProvisional figures. ?Per 1,000 population. Based on population present in U. S., excluding arm 
overseas; estimated as of July 1 for each year. 8Revised figures. Por males only. tEstimated, ‘anid 


licenses issued. 7Residents 24 hrs., nonresidents 96 hrs. 8Common-law marriage age. 9Common 


are valid. 


-law matriage 


The extreme variation in the marriage 
rates between states can be explained in 
terms of the enumeration of marriages by 
Place of occurrence. Sharp revisions in 
rates would undoubtedly result from the 
allocation of marriages to a residence basis. 


Only 3 states reported more marriage 
in 1947 than in 1946—North Dakota, Idah« 
and Nebraska. New York had the larges 
number of marriages for both years 
Wyoming, the smallest. The highest rat 
was for Nevada; the lowest, for Tennessee 


arital Status of the Population, 1940 


(15 years old and oyer) 
Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Single* Married 
Male Female Male Female Mais So tonal Male piphigt eink 
Sa33; AOR 291,246 232,468 603,014 609,036 36,637 124,988 6,936 12,478 
Ake 59,602 34,974 108,813 107,277 7,817 18,600 4,146 4,098 
IS. ... 2.028. 199,300 137,052 438 087 437,562 |. 32,280 81,981 8,054 10,956 
Eee Sees 918,978 570,269 1,701,632 — 1,679,001 114,276 360,840 86,012 109,078 
resist _ 132,778 92,675 261,748 260,043 20,096 49,661 8,547 ; 9,765 
<CR PEN 240,788 214,005 390,950 389,206 28,537 71,570 4,750 6,729 
Jelaware.......... 34,979 26,865 62,504 62,332 §,141 12,120 900 1,152 
Coes eee ei seen. t 90,495 85,052 154,108 155,834 9,636 38,468 4,037 7,276 
Betis des cdi 206,116 145,365 452,394 453,226 33,501 103,144 11,244 16,895 
ae 330,589 266,822 671,341 679,028 41,895 154,322 8,176 14,363 
Deane fic ces 67,778 36,638 120,777 119,132 7,676 15,690 3,984 3,044 
eee wees sca 1,013,928 803,776 1,892,349 1,884,288 139,070 355,305 43,516 57,008 
ALE 385,364 290,237 837,496 831,880 63,246 149,656 21,241 26,128 
| CLEC R SS aaa 309,801 238,801 596,167 593,452 43,472 103,351 13,372 16,002 
Sa 209,707 160,372 430,354 427,379 31,499 79,161 10,921 12,170 
Kentucky......... 316,292 237,071 626,343 621,185 42,709 111,637 11,522 14,819 
Louisiana......... 259,400 199,905 518,257 525.295 33,893 106,649 6,809 11,233 
a 102,525 80,590 188,551 187,838 17,290 37,650 5,237 6,238 
Maryland......... 239,221 182,883 419,021 418,094 30,552 81,796 6,705 9,125 
Massachusetts. .... 598,247 594,478 934,173 933,261 77,181 202,340 14,677 21,938 
Michigan.......... 652,094 453,648 1,254,575 = 1,238,505 85,063 188,627 33,547 35,891 
Minnesota......... 408,015 303,569 610,648 606,429 45,242 102,954 11,571 14,721 
Mississippi. ....... 217,339 164,617 472,066 476,379 30,495 94,849 5,726 9,794 
Missouri.......... ~ 429,984 341,598 910,812 910,728 68,918 185,077 21,908 29,996 
Montana.......... 86,219 44,251 125,964 123,692 9,734 19,013 4,907 3,781 
Nebraska......... 163,643 125,067 304,686 303,781 21,804 51,187 6,478 7,657 
Nevada........... 17,889 6,208 26,992 25,510 1,856 3,622 2,013 1,311 
New Hampshire... . 61,971 53,017 110,835 110,555 10,579 23,217 3,027 3,426 
New Jersey........ 562,640 479,217 981,976 979,936 70,657 186,602 9,547 14,828 
New Mexico....... 58,365 39,559 110,562 109,765 8,098 16,450 2,443 2,984 
New York......... 1,861,537 1,598,119 3,157,750 3,149,635 226,595 625,031 31,424 §1,755 
North Carolina..... 408,975 343,946 731,906 737,836 39,354 130,957 6,366 11,064 
North Dakota...... 98,930 64,338 128,974 128,291 9,218 17,813 1,793 1,988 
a 832,054 670,983 1,662,583 1,647,217 122,948 297,646 41,662 53,659 
Jklahoma......... 246,312 171,037 536,897 533,799 36,548 93,473 15,188 20,297 
MERON... 225... 139,949 85,121 272,700 269,369 19,708 47,160 12,504 11,868 
ennsylvania...... 1,330,989 1,119,812 2,207,727 ~—-2,201,633 173,763 414,612 23,994 32,064 
thode Island...... 98,973 94,789 155,316 155,763 12,281 31,552 2,620 4,252 
South Carolina..... 210,968 177,937 378,717 384,446 20,913 80,995 1,848 3,295 
South Dakota...... 90,923 61,205 138,578 137,808 10,017 20,752 2,539 2,710 
fenfiessee......... 310,391 249,825 648,394 650,230 42,492 130,028 10,904 17,574 
aa 699,956 502,692 1,481,163 1,476,836 95,282 272,819 36,222 53,287 
Sar 62,174 45,330 119,795 119,555 5,826 18,368 2,749 3,548 
BemOlit. 22.5.5 46,734 34,267 78,948 78,403 7,447 16,958 1,916 2,029 
irginia........... 341,510 254,055 573,724 572,299 37,348 111,782 8,348 11,875 
Vashington........ 244,035 138,440 424,749 418,969 31,920 74,409 18,658 18,489 
Vest Virginia...... 226,188 164,932 409,892 406,304 24,814 60,687 6,353 8,446 
Visconsin......... 423,760 316,735 707,719 702,248 54,530 117,556 15,203 17,604 
WOmINg..:.....3. 36,944 17,160 58,360 56,865 3,698 6,967 2,154 1,875 
1940 totals. ..... 16,376,595 12,751,772 | 30,191,087 30,087,135 2,143,552 5,700,092 624,398 822,563 
%of each sex... . 33.2 25.8 61.2 61.0 4.3 11.5 13 17 
940 urban........ 9,218,434 8,256,093 | 17,488,846 17,535,268 1,195,146 3,742,439 410,037. 632,292 
%of each sex... . 32.6 27.4 61.8 58.1 4.2 12.4 1.4 2.1 
940 rural-non farm| 3,129,750 2,164,104 6,250,430 6,185,943 456,080 1,113,076 129,197 127,600 
% of each sex... 31.4 22.6 62.7 64.5 4.6 11.6 1.3 1.3 
40 rural-farm....| 4,028,411 2,331,575 6,451,811 6,365,924 492,326 844,577 85,164 62,671 
% of each sex... 36.4 24.3 58.3 66.3 45 8.8 8 6 
390 totals........ 8,708,130 6,250,912 | 11,205,205 11,124,785 815,437 - 2,154,598 49,100 71,883 
00 totals........ 10,402,543 7,606,772 | 13,955,650 13,810,057 1,177,976 2,717,715 84,230 114,647 
HO totals... .... 12,705,653 9,001,342 | 18,092,600 17,684,687 1,471,390 3,176,228 156,162 185,068 
20 totals........ 13,077,805 9,667,653 | 21,849,266 21,318,933 1,758,308 3,917,625 235,284 273,304 
30 totals........ 15,039,398 11,359,038 | 26,327,109 26,170,756 2,025,036 4,734,207 489,478 573,148 
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*Includes persons of unknown marital status. 
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Grounds for Divorce q 


Source; U. S. Department of Labor. . 
- 
‘ a ee 
g 5 8 8 B 8 3 
ge id fangiaidady rr 
aos $3 8 BE SE E ey ee ae z ee 
State Sub a4 A Be 2k aa a 8 BOS cha 
Alabama............. yesiia.a. yes Syes yes: Gyes'\ yes. vyes!'"| yes. /-a.4g;.. Sige ee VAS es @ 
ANZONa.c- shen... yes yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yes yes! yes yes @) 
ACKANSAS .- Fico coos Yas yes’; yes*syes.| -yes hyesas .... Tens yes yes* YOS oz. | ace, Wee 
California, ..s2....... esse yes. yeseryes'*. 25 “yes? "yes" Wyes) "2... Sect. cc) a ae oe 
Colorado....220....... yesipyes, -yes\/yes. = yes “yes; yes wyes!):....  -yesiz.,. “gid Ving. YOSiu. cee 
Connecticut.......... esi aves= yes yes’. beh. c & yes eyest). ..... Seeac YES Bee eee 25,6) 
Delaware............ yesusves’. ‘yes yes ~ ... Wits yes rvesie . 2: Syesrer v= yao” @,8) 
DGS atin tives icine iss yesreyes’. yeoSiie..< 5 yes fess. suet; 22.) Reetyes! - 224 Giles. aes ee 
Florida. .c.s.ts.8-.0. VGRTeVOS YOSSVYOS YOST es. se Ore Pe ees. Se ees a oe eee 0) 
Georbias.c.0t-.55-.-. yes yes!! yes yes!! yes yes ... ... yes ae yes!! —(5,10,12) 
Wad Onrteissveerticts cle > yes yes yes yes ... yes yes yes!3 ee Yes! as Ue A 
Illinois... ..... ae Vos ByoS se” yes; yes . yesimyesos 2. oe VESSir.... . 32% Git ks teens (4) 
Wndlanay.. sncc00.3.. yes ryes yes yes yessyes> yes syeshim ss. cst as) a be 
FOWSthcekeh cca eres. VESeayes:. yesi yes... MYOSED 4. Vaste YOS } Syewet.. | She be tac 
RANBESten Sect. yess tyes: yess; yes ° “yes Gyesse ‘yes pes’ < yes > <vesa..-. . Sea bea. ae, ee @) 
Kentucky......:..... yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yes! yes ... yes! ... -... ... yes GJ4lsiéy 
Louisiana............ WOSRYGSS -.28PYOS «<P oS) oan) Be Ste -<. sod MC YOS! cee eel oe ee @,\7) 
NENTS! So so ae yas, yes -ryesisyes - yeSnne.c = YeS, Mechs. PRE Eea:. ved) 283-2 YES VS 
Maryland............ YeSi Tee= YeSigad.t YeSW# a)? ...° GiyeSi 4... % "yessuyes! x55. ee ee 
Massachusetts........ yeormyes, yasp'yes= yeS giz ste yes ans <3-\032-. yes! 5... Yes” 2. an 
Michigan............ WOS? Tad e YESS YES. YOS POSS oc. SL Saky | Me ceavOS « Vestiny. = 95) 5) 
Minnesota........... yes yes yes yes yes ... ... yes! ... ... yes? yes se 
Mississippi........... yas pyeS. yes-syes. yeSns.s, ... syest yes. yeS;.... Yesivs.. yes mi. 10,12) 
NUESSOUT fea tosis cs s.0.. YOsrRyeS. yesicyes yes “yess yes ic.5 yes > yas... “sen Weyes. f05) toe @) 
Montana............. yesvmyes” yes’: yes. -....2 yese! yes pyes’ 2.) svech... “Bee 
Nebraska, ..,....%... YOS SYOS © YOSo yes —yeS os. yes Wyesho i... | naw ea... . Yes¢aaes. fs. aaa 
Nevada.............. yas" yes. yesssyes yes yes’) yes “yes? ... i.e yest bc Go 0.. 4... coe 
New Hampshire...... WES mrySSe. ¥OS7" Yes’. yes go.g » YOS. GLE) 2.2 | Beaeeene — Yes ine « eae 5,19) 
New Jersey.......... FOS RYOS YOST oe eh AER TRS she ERE oem) gee. Sede Re 
New Mexico,:../...5.] yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yeS ...0... sce. ese ce cen 
New York. .....5..... YOURSSA SS cfMoge ash. TGS) anos) Bt fie) bod beats... leds eee me ee 0) 
North Carolina....... VES gess ewes GR. © VOSita.@ dose. Btyest yess “ioc yes? se eae ee @) 
NominAKOlaeest =.) YOS yeS yess yes ...1 "yes. yes yvyes! 2.. 0 ccc ke ee tee ace 
OhlOunn ests. +s. YES MYOS =~ Vesi: Os Yess os, 270 OS 517. Ree-eacuk B¥OScea Be YES eae es Se (5,19,22) 
ORHOMAN Ge ns cs es FOS TyeSP YeSi; yes. yeScryeste-yes: a. ge yes’® cveSia.,...” “Seaeee. ke eee ® 
OKBGON ada conta sss yes syes® yess yes -yess:yes- ...° yes! 9 2h) ey. sce) Sus gpa 
Pennsylvania......... MOSSES.“ YOS'Sncys  YOSEEVOSK) | Huo Pas eie ciss,) SVOSL ae VOSS (5,10) 
Rhode Island......... MeSseYes, Yes) yes YeSmiyeSys Yes ok ys wns) sain yOS4 5 meee yos meee (23,24) 
South Carolina....... pC tek: Cen. intB PER bas, Bus 3 ORfees, $0 22 pe 
South Dakota........ yes yes yds yes ... yes yes yes! ... .., on6 pee 
Tennessee........... yes yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yes yes ... yes. i... aves (2,25 ,26) 
REX ste. sisi sig.0's POSYES YOSS cipe sate phVOS' oss eYOS. 1 5.0 an Yost Bis we) ee 
Utah..... Prapsie se: yes>yes. yes yes yes yes’ yes ~ yes! 00. syn YOS icy ms. 4c 
VERMONT. icine es WONvaec's YOS.6 Acs sie Migs, ‘YOS enyOSts Vc h Waeenee on. vyOStaume. ue aye (6,27) 
WIT GUA crtetts Wate. srs NES Sekc. 9 YAS. 5.5.  YOSmyess™ A> gener yes nes, DYOS Peticcae see (2,28) 
_ Washington.......... yes yes yes yes yes ... yes yes! yes! yes - yes 4)... 2). @) 
West Virginia......... MESS VCS YOS. WYOS vier) “arrives dies bene nail Jara aanety one YOS om ate § Ves ae 
MISGONSUorettarniarn| yes: eS - yes yes yes >. \* yes 2-8 1 yes! “yest... Lo.’ yes eee 
WYOMING i... yesipyesi yes! yes yes... yes’ _yesl “yes? ©.) = yas7) > yes"= ‘yes al eee 3,29) 


1Five years. *Infamous crime. “Felony before marriage. éThree years. 5Fraudulent contract. 6Absence of 7 
years. “Iwo years. 8Female under 16, male under 18. ®Legal separation for cruelty which can be enlarged into 
an absolute divorce after 2 years. 1°Relationship within prohibited degrees. 11At discretion of jury. 12Insanity 
at time of marriage. 13Six years. 14Loathsome disease. 16Joining a religious cult disbelieving in marriage. 
16Unchaste behavior of wife after marriage. 17Absence of reconciliation for 1 year after judgment of separa- 
tion, or public defamation. 18One year. 19Absence of 3 years. Marriage can be annulled under so-called Enoch 
Arden law if other party has been absent for 5 successive yeats and diligent search gives no evidence he or she 
is alive. 21Ten years. 22The procurement of a divorce, outside the state, by a husband or wife, by virtue of 
which the party who procured it is relieved from the obligations of marriage while they remain binding 
upon the other party. %Absence. %Any other gross misbehavior or wickedness. Absence of 2 years. Refusal 


of wife to live with husband in the state and absenting herself 2 years. 27Intolerable severity. 28Wife a 
prostitute. 2°Husband a vagrant. 


Divorce Information, by State 
Sources: U. S, Dept. of Labor and Federal Security Agy., Public Health Service. 


Period before parties may remarry 


Plaintiff Defendant ~ divorces 19472 19463 19471 
2 mo.4 2 mo4 10,399 5.2 3.7 
lyr. lyr. 2,4005 47 37 
Pew alte «5. none none . 9,578 7.3 5.0 
tees : yr. : yr. 52,3007 5.6 Fa 
Die rnics e+ ve mo. mor?) . Ut ae ee anf 
Connecticut............. none none 3,454 1.9 1.7 
Delaware. ............. 3 1 yr. lyr. 830 1.2 2.8 
D.C. Berec.t >. Beir. >. « 4 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,080 2.9 25 
Ob ae 3 none none 20,919 11.7 8.9 
SERRIMEE So obicd ness : fixed by court fixed by court’"*. |) > eee os <a 
TR xy ae ore cae ns 6 mo. 6 mo. 3,4005 BES 7.0 
>" 5 none one pa eee ace 
a : none None,” a» | beeen fis ie 
a : 1 yr.° 1 yr.@ 6,742 3.9 2.6 
MER Sa a5'co osce ss 5 6 mo. 6 mo. 6,8005 5.0 3.6 
nentucky....5......... x none none 6; ae" | ees one 
— in eee mlyr.;w22mo.}ml4mo";w2yr"]  ..... aes ote 
hn Ae eee none none 2,929 46 3.2 
Maryland.............. none none 6,769 4.0 3.1 
Massachusetts.......... 6 mo. 2 yr. 10,074 2.3 2.1 
oo ae none none!2 21,607 4.8 3.5 
minnesota............. J 6 mo. 6 mo. 5,704 2.8 2.0 
a : none nonell 6,999 4.6 3.4 
Oe ee 5 none none 17,3005 7.1 4.5 
MEE Ss . S 3 none none 2,439 6.7 5.0 
MOTASKA. 2.50 2s... 4 6 mo. 6 mo. 3,306 Be 2.5 
Le ‘ none none 13,8005 146.0 99.3 
New Hampshire 4 none none 1,435 4.0 2.6 
mew Jersey............ 3 3 mo. 3 mo. 9,074 1.8 2.1 
New Mexico..:......... none none 3,160 7.5 5.8 
BBWAYOLK, .2..0cccaces> none B yi ee ee aise ode 
North Carolina......... : none none 6,6005 2.7 1.8 
North Dakota.......... e none’? none!” 835 1.9 1.5 
pee 3 none none 29,263 4.7 3.8 
Mkishoma...........-. y 6 mo. Gangrene goes ape ete 
ne 6 mo 6 mo 6,683 7.1 44 
Pennsylvania........... z none none! 16,285 2.1 1.6 
Rhode Island........... 6 mo. 6 mo. 1,540 2.1 2.0 
South Carolina's ae et ce el Fp beyecs.+- ye Pee Ee ons 
South Dakota.......... none nonell 1,240 2.8 2.2 
Mennessee............. none none!! 9,184 4.7 3.0 
Tr ne Cah scien 5's none!? none!? 43,6005 8.4 6.2 
DINE 8c ohcies «2 6 mo 6 mo 2,545 5.5 4.0 
BOMANONY Soe fos esa see 6 mo. 2 yr.10 751 2.9 2.1 
ie ee ar 6 mo. 6 mo." 6,864 3.2 2.3 
Washington............ A none none 10,200 6.3 4.6 
West Virginia........... i 2 mo. 2imois\2 aah oh ee Ne: see 
Wisconsin.............. ; lyr. 1 yr. 5,926 2.6 18 
j 6.4 5.4 


1Provisional figures. Includes reported annulments. Leaders (....) indicate data unavailable. 2Per 1,000 
population. Based on civilian population; population estimates as of July 1 for each year. ®Revised figures. 
Leaders indicate data unavailable. 4If no appeal. ‘Estimated. ®Divorce suits may be filed after 60-day resi- 
dence, but additional 30 days must elapse before decree can be granted. 71946 estimated figure. ®1-yr. residence 
for divorce based on adultery or bigamy. 9Residence of 1 yr. required when cause of divorce has occurred in 
District. 10Period can be shortened if approval of court is obtained. “One divorced for adultery may not 
Marry the paramour, but there are exceptions to the rule in Miss., Pa., and Tenn. Special restrictions against 
Yemarriage exist in S. Dak., Va., and W. Va. 1#Court may restrain defendant from remarrying, up to 2 yr. in 
Mich., up to 1 yr. in W. Va. 131 yr. where cause for divorce arose within state. 43 yr. on grounds of desertion. 
' i5Parties must have married in state or resided there when offense was committed. 


_ 16Consent of court. 17At discretion of court. 
_ Laws permitting divorce repealed in 1878. Figures on annulments not available. 1®Cruelty, 1 yr. 
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Marriages and Divorces, 1890-1947 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


e 
Year Marriages Rate1|Diyorces? Ratel Year Marriages Ratet|Divorces*Ratet 
33,461 5A) 1923", eee nee ek 1,229,784 11.0 | 165,096 
40,387 1G Hristo ce Sea eane ee 1,184,574 10.4} 170,952 1.5 
55,751 By ial | oe (7s a os eee ome 1,188,334 10.3 | 175,449 1.5 
60,984 1S -IW1926. Soke aes 1,202,574 10.2 | 184,678 16 
61,480 MS Cra ee ne. S 1,201,053 10.1} 196,292 16 
64,925 Bi Coos est) a ere pes 1,182,497 9.8 | 200,176 17 
66,199 Lf, 1929: 5 ee Rog: eee 1,232,559 . 10.1 | 205,876 17 
67,976 SB -NCISI: PN Aer. Pere 1,126,856 9.2 | 195,961 1.6 
72,062 Teil fet9at 5. eek oon ee 1,060,914 8.6 | 188,003. 1.5 
76,571 Sf 4992-— nag he eee 981,903 7.9 | 164,241 - 13 
76,852 AGM ir3939? hee. eereee 1,098,000 8.7 | 165,000 1.3 
79,671 C3) CE seepeeeiaee | ee 1,302,000 10.3 | 204,000 1.6 
83,045 zh Cs ae ate 1,327,000 10.4} 218,000 1.7 
SOGE=) 1:01] 1996%. 2 ee 1,369,000 10.7 | 236,000 18 
Sats 1:0:1|-1997%-- ae, eee 1,451,296 11.3} 249,000 1.9 
91,307 1G} 4938 ee tein 1,330,780 10.3 | 244,000 1.9 
Un hete ee 0" || 1999-* eee ee ees 1,403,633 10.7} 251,000 19 
104:298-9, “1.0: || 1940;..2 oo. ee 1,595,879 12.1 | 264,000 2.0 
TAO 1941 ee ee 1,695,999 12.7 | 293,000 22 
WE SHE OA IE 194s... Sa ae = 1,772,132 13.2 | 321,000 24 
116:99498 = E:1-} 1943. See 1,577,050 11.8] 359,000 2.6 
141,Safea- 1.3 ||°1944_,.2083 25... hk, 1,452,394. 11.0 | 400,000 2.9 
170;505¢ 8 1.6 |fopoast. eee ek 1,612,992 12.2] 485,000 3.5 
159,580 1.5 |] 19464. 0.02.2... 2,291,045 16.4] 610,000 4.3 
148-985 21.4] [ 194752. caeS pass ,-| 1,992,354 13.9 | 471,000 3.3 


1Per 1,000 population. For 1917-19 and 1940-47, marriage rates based on population excluding armed forces 
overseas, and divorce rates based on population including armed forces overseas, 2Includes annulments. 3Esti- 
mates by Samuel A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer, published in American Journal of Sociology, Jan., 1939, 
pp. 551-64. 4Revised figures. 5Provisional figures. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Percent of Percent Percent of Percent 
population who ever population who ever 
singlet marry? singlet marry? 

Age Male Female Male Female Age Male Female Male Female 
SLD ee See div eke 99.8 98.8 92.2 93.5 DLs, Saves re 21.0 14.7 67.5 50.8 
LS iticteteidtia * 6 99.7 96.1 92.4 93.5 Baax soe tes 20.9 14.7 63.0 46.4 
RT (= ee 99.3 91.0 92.5 93.5 Soy aire 18.6 13.0 58.5 42.1 
<3 foe aa Sa 97.9 82.3 92.6 93.3 Bae weer os 17.2 12.6 54.1 38.0 
TER Ys el ia.10 94.6 73.0 92.7 92.9 Shoah 49.7 34.3 - 
Ober tise toicna ve 89.1 62.8 92.6 92.1 BG cic SE wuss 45.6 31.0. 
MEK fits ald ete 81.0 54.4 92.3 90.8 SY Gees Tae 15.3 11.2 41.6 27.9 
2. Ye ahd ie tae as 72.8 46.2 91.8 89.0 OS «chateaus 38.1 25.2 
2 a ay ie a, 62.9 38.7 90.9 86.3 BOs ose clas 34.8 22.6 
ee ee 54.3 32.9 89.6 82.8 40s vim 12.68 9.58 31.7 20.2 
13 ee OS eURe a 46.9 28.6 88.0 78.5 9s err a wy 11.23 8.63 19.1 Lis 
WOleks e rttenecak 40.8 25.1 85.9 73.7 BOUIN Thies a 11.08 8.72 REL 6.1 
Mr (ihee 5 ae eee 35.0 22.0 83.4 68.9 SE SSSer Re 10.8° 8.F 6.2 3.2 
Oates tas at 30.6 20.1 80.3 64.4 SU Ser cine Bisa na 10.5% 9.33 3.3 1.6 
PLS) Ao De ieee 26.2 iT 76.6 59.9 65 and over 9.8 9.3 1.9 8 
BULA salen 25.2 17.9 72.3 55.3 


ESE 


1Percent single within the specified year of age in 1940, except as specified in footnote 3. 
persons single at beginning of year of age who marry during that year and all later years. This 
cates the total chance of first marriage for single persons who have attained the specified a 
single in age group 40-44, 45-49, etc.; data for single years not available. NOTE: 


never married; that is, it excludes widowed and divorced. Hence 
of first marriage only. : 


2Percent of 
figure indi- 
ge. 8Percent 
; U ‘Single’ means those 
‘marriage prospects’’ refers to likelihood 


World Life Expectancy 


(This 
f all individuals of a country at the ages shown). 


a ' t 
Years Sex 0 1 10 20 0 40 50 60 10 


Australia......... ae SO 1932-34 | M | 63.48 65.49 58.02 48.81 39.90 31.11 22.83 15.57 9.60 
‘ F | 67.14 68.67 61.02 51.67 42.77 34.04 25.58 17.74 10.98 
oo ee eee weed: 1930-33 | M | 54.47 60.55 54.08 45.18 36.86 28.65 20.96 14.15 8.59 
a F | 58.53 63.46 56.96 48.03 39.59 31.13 22.94 15.42 9.21 
MN Semahe, 0. GL. d. 1928-32 | M | 56.02 61.25 54.88 46.04 37.78 29.48 21.61 14.53 8.69 
- - F | 59.79 63.84 57.25 48.43 40.17 31.77 23.55 15.93 9.60 
ee ree 1920 Both | 37.43 45.26 44.28 36.33 30.34 24.36 18.61 13.33 8.76 
BeaGa Pree... ANE... 3! 1925-28 | M | 45.92 54.37 53.75 45.78 38.45 30.70 23.23 16.45 10.88 
, F | 46.64 53.73 58.20 45.45. 38.97 31.73 24.32 17.18 11.05: 
OL Shaan or 1940-42 | M | ..... 66.14 58.70 49.51 40.73 31.87 23.49 16.06 9.94 
t es an ae 68.73 61.08 51.76 42.81 33.99 25.46 17.62 10.93 
0: 1927 Both | 40.69 49.04 46.14 37.91 30.85 24.06 17.48 11.60 7.03 
echoslovakia................. 1923-32 | M | 51.92 59.90 54.04 45.29 37.15 28.96 21.24 14.35 8.67 
i F | 55.18 61.96 56.10 47.40 39.24 30.98 22.83 15.35 9.24 
Ee ene 1941-45 | M | 65.62 68.43 60.46 51.12 42.20 33.16 24.51 16.69 10.13 
¢ F | 67.70 69.63 61.52 52.03 42.91 33.88 25.16 17.14 10.38 
0. 1917-27 | M | 31.00 ..... 38.06 32.92 27.80 22.82 18.07 13.65 9.63 
: al pe ee 41.64 35.77 30.04 24.53 19.36 14.58 10.27 
Meee ea: 1940-42 | M | 59.01 63.23 56.25 47.24 38.92 30.58 22.53 15.37 9.60 
i F | 61.02 64.16 56.94 48.04 39.89 31.63 23.54 16.31 10.42 
England and Wales.............. 1937 M | 60.18 63.33 56.25 47.10 38.32 29.57 21.40 14.32 8.58 
: F | 64.40 66.79 59.59 50.40 41.60 32.78 24.28 16.48 9.97. 
Ege et rn 1931-40 | M | 54.45 57.95 51.73 43.34 35.89 28.12 20.86 14.57 9.51 
F | 59.55 62.51 56.24 47.89 40.15 32.07 23.97 16.41 10.06 
RC ea. jane ies f 1933-38 | M | 55.94 59.52 52.57 43.62 35.52 27.71 20.43 13.92 8.50 
F | 61.64 64.50 57.50 48.64 40.46 32.10 24.01 16.50 10.06 
RMI ease. cpus ces 4, 1932-34 | M | 59.86 64.43 57.28 48.16 39.47 30.83 22.54 15.11 9.05 
i F | 62.81 66.41 59.09 49.84 41.05 32.33 23.85 16.07 9.58 
ot) eee 1928 M | 49.09 53.22 52.40 44.31 37.07 29.76 22.58 16.03 10.57 
F | 50.89 55.09 54.48 46.43 39.45 32.40 24.93 17.49 10.99 
BBE hos tcnt) so. sec -ce. 1930-31 | M | 48.27 57.11 52.23 43.75 36.01 28.06 20.43 13.50 7.76 
F | 51.34 58.78 53.96 45.77 38.30 30.35 22.35 14.95 8.72 
ae eee 1931 M | 26.91 34.68 36.38 29.57 23.60 18.60 14.31 10.25 6.35 
; F | 26.56 33.48 33.61 27.08 22.30 18.23 14.65 10.81 6.74 
BNNs oiiic<s 3... alc. 5. 1930-32 | M | 53.76 59.71 55.46 46.75 38.58 30.39 22.45 15.16 9.05 
F | 56.00 61.32 57.15 48.49 40.41 32.14 23.89 16.13 9.61 
RS (hc e555 .2.2.845. 0.2. 1935-36 | mM | 46.92 51.95 48.25 40.41 33.89 26.22 18.85 12.55 7.62 
F | 49.63 54.07 50.47 43.22 36.88 29.65 22.15 15.07 9.04 
Netherlands.................... 1931-40 | M | 65.70 67.80 60.30 51.00 41.90 32.90 24.10 16.30 9.80 
F | 67.20 68.60 60.80 51.50 42.30 33.30 24.70 16.80 10,20 
New Zealand................... 1934-38 | M | 65.46 66.92 59.11 49.89 40.94 32.03 23.64 16.06 9.82 
. "| F | 68.45 69.46 61.45 52.02 42.98 34.05 25.47 17.49 10.73 
(at eeetn oi alee: 1925-27 |. M | 55.42 59.93 54.42 45.63 37.46 29.28 21.55 14.79 9.36 
ee irelen F | 56.11 59.48 53.73 45.22 37.42 29.65 22.18 15.55 10.20 
oe 1921-31 | mM | 60.98 63.51 56.27 47.73 40.39 32.40 24.41 16.97 10.63 
F | 63.84 65.76 58.35 49.85 42.14 34.00 25.87 18.16 11.40 
07 SSR Sse ee | 1931-32 | mM | 48.20 56.90 52.20 43.70 36.00 27.90 20.30 13.70 8.30 
F | 51.40 58.70 54.00 45.70 38.00 30.30 22.40 15.10 9.20 
le) eae rr 1939-42 | M | 48.58 56.21 52.61 44.00 36.04 28.23 20.76 13.86 8.19 
F | 52.82 59.23 56.86 48.35 40.35 32.17 23.98 16.20 9,59 
oT ee 1930-32 | mM | 56.00 60.70 54.90 46.00 37.40 29.10 21.30 14.10 8.40 
F | 59.50 63.10 57.20 48.30 39.80 31.40 23.30 15.90 9.60 
ith) Sake 9.1: 940 M412 61.4678 2.2. 56.63 47.32 34.36 25.92 18.54 12.22 ..... 
ee oe. (White) : Fi | 660s nas 60.08 80.98 37.67 29.04 20.98 13.63 ..... 
BTR eek y. 1935-37 | mM | 40.18 48.14 46.53 38.78 32.10 25.69 19.74 14.08 9. 
a F | 40.86 47.74 46.33 39.13 33.41 27.29 noe be iba 
eee a 1936-40 | M | 64.30 66.46 58.77 49.70 41.13 32.37 23.97 16. 
ae eal F 66.92 68.40 60.46 51.27 42.48 33.67 pel ez mee 
ate Se 1939-44 | M | 62.68 64.75 57.08 47.92 39.26 30.42 22. 
mee F | 66.96 68.46 60.62 51.28 42.32 33% bie fo a2 
z M | 41.93 51.40 51.65 43.24 35.65 28.02 20. 
ee eneeenny 5: 5 > ee F | 46.79 55.46 55.72 47.36 39.75 32.12 24.41 17.07 10.96 


*Uses 35, 45, 55 and 65 years as bases after 20. 


es 


table, based on census figures and mortality studies, indicates the average future lifetime in years — F 
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Arizona....... 
Arkansas...... 
California...... 
Colorado...... 
Connecticut... . 
Delaware...... 
DAG hen. 


Kentucky...... 


Maryland...... 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan...... 
Minnesota. .... 
Mississippi... . 
Missouri....... 
Montana...... 
Nebraska...... 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey... . 
New Mexico... 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota .. 


Oregon........ 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 


Virginia....... 
Washington.... 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin. .... 
Wyoming...... 


Totals, 1947... 


Totals, 1946... 


Totals, 1945... 
Totals, 1944... 
Totals, 1943... 
Totals, 1942... 
Totals, 1938... 
Totals, 1935... 
Totals, 1931... 
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Hospital Facilities in U. S., 1947 


Source: American Medical Association. 
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Totals 
Patients 
Hospitals Beds i 
103 18,144 251,928 
56 6,342 89,639 
66 13,084 143,149 
378 94,607. 1,129,111 
9% 25,469 214,209 
78 22,855 232,489 
16 3,734 33,715 
29 16,321 177,977 
120 18,189 253,633 
122 27,228 310,695 
41 3,795 57,849 
317 91,733 996,384 
136 29,449 363,658 
133 22,188 275,771 
120 18,302 222,154 
99 20,662 231,123 
87 20,555 283,532 
61 8,460 88,092 
82 26,032 237,452 
225 64,774 533,511 
255 64,004 640,105 
206 32,448 395,693 
92 11,565 171,462 
141 36,317 383,347 
52 §,502 90,079 
99 11,642 152,249 
14 1,133 19,032 
39 5,912 68,313 
158 51,934 454 367 
48 4,227 56,504 
523 202,040 1,686,050 
164 26,765 396,987 
46 6,337 89,211 
238 63,565 760,287 
117 16,123 204,968 
74 12,738 175,690 
345 101,933 1,066,665 
23 9,233 73,447 
67 12,411 191,076 
52 6,416 85,212 
125 23,523 292,125 
397 51,176 798,718 
33 4,271 77,177 
30 4,055 46,869 
125 29,991 343,873 
117 25,593 321,098 
83 13,488 217,722 
219 35,425 404,782 
29 3,532 39,335 
6,2769 1,425,222 15,829,514 
6,280 1,468,714 15,153,452 
6,511 1,738,944 16,257,402 
6,611 1,729,945 16,036,848 
6,655 1,649,254 15,374,698 
6,345 1,383,827 12,545,610 
6,166 1,161,380 9,421,075 
6,246 1,075,139 7,717,154 
6,613 974,115 7,155,976 


Sentenced Federal Prisoners, by Offense, June 30, 1935-1947 
’ Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


E Offense 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
“War-related offenses: ‘ 

meselective Service Act..............c.0ceecces ano 228 «861,049 3,145 3930 2,613 1,446 833 
Other national-defense laws.................. ra 151 751 1,121 1,710 2,150 1,143 578 

: SANDY Sek ct 25 100 261 511 954 1,793) 21762018 
Military court-martial cases: ne ay ale ea aummivcrsray tr nt 8 22 «0 50 
ORL: ages gg 25 479 » 2,061 4,777 6,602 6,588 4,805 3,475 

Other Federal offenses: 

Counterfeiting and forgery................... 1,848 1,289 824 §22 536 673 891 1,083 
Embezzlement and fraud.................... 483 796 733 473 452 340 350 396 
Immigration laws.......... PhS eee Bsc 2,509 1,695 1,428 1,466 2,674 3,996 3629 3,989 
Juvenile Delinquency Act*................... Sots 428 478 488 834 911 1,221 870 
UU Sl Se a ee ee ae 38 31 25 2 42 31 20 21 32 
ESS a a ee ee ee 12,036 10,123 8155 3,502 2,635 2,988 2,425 1,996 
National Bank and Federal Reserve Act....... 129 161 110 74 67 51 69 50 
SCI ULUM AWS a2 8 Me 4 ol! = aera no's. ss 24157 1.595% #11522 e241 1,306. .1,134.. 1,261 Seiyaaz 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act............. 1,252 = 1,498. 1,623. 1,150 . 1079, |-1.072.) S1S37ae rao 
Theft from interstate commerce.............. 333 342 178 216 362 475 448 524 
Minite. Slave Traffic Act...-.........c.8.... 150 357 359 376 255 209 157 183 
Govt. reservation, D. C., high seas terr. cases. . 700" ) 11395 © 1,112 933 991 986 873 974 
I Sn Soho. 25 5 nets n dep cainrep 0 1,871 1,772. 1,419 — 1,370 -.1,392 = 15757) S6Saeeeeay: 
EIRP Sc Se a aise wg aerene nian 23,464 21,227 17,966 11,853 12,614 14612 15,307 16,151 
Total all offenses.................. eth es 3% | 23,489 21,706 20,027 16,630 19,216 21,200 20,112 19,626 


*Offenses committed by persons 17 years of age or under upon which action was taken under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1938. 


‘Methods of Execution in the United States 


State Method State Method 
PEAOAING 5s. nee ese Electrocution New Mexico ........ Electrocution 
BMROINL 3... orc v3 0 Lethal gas News ork’:. . itera Electrocution 
BrEANSAS ........-. Electrocution North Carolina .... Lethal gas 
@alitornia ........- Lethal gas North Dakota ..... No death penalty 
MEROFEAUIO!.- 1... ss. Lethal gas (GJ cto Menem addon: Electrocution 
Connecticut ....... Electrocution Oklahoma ......... Electrocution 
melaware .......... Hanging OVO GON ns Peis, b eer Lethal gas 
“Ch! ene Electrocution Pennsylvania ...... Electrocution 
BBOMdA . -... 26.6556 Electrocution Rhode Island ...... No death penalty 
Le Electrocution South Carolina ..... Electrocution 
SU). siya Hanging South Dakota ...... Electrocution 
MPUNOIS: - 2... ee se Electrocution Tennessee ......... Electrocution 
EPIRA see ss Electrocution Texas’. Seon nee Electrocution 
i Hanging We 5c. sis eeceneees Hanging 
SPMPREE ASS DS yw ofesieiss near Hanging or shooting 
BEIOEUICKY: one cs sep Electrocution Vermont) fy .-supamers Electrocution 
MEOUUSIANA 0 oe kes Electrocution Virginia’. ..3: sega Electrocution 
MTL i occ iaiigh opines No death penalty Washington ....... Hanging* 

CT hae Ue Hanging West Virginia ..... Hanging 
Massachusetts ..... Electrocution Wisconsin Eerie No death penalty 
Michigan 2... ....6. No death penalty Wyoming 9) ..'. Satnor Lethal gas 
Minnesota ......... No death penalty U.S. (Fed. Gov’t.) .. Hanging 
Mississippi ........ Electrocution ‘Alaska Ss Sener Hanging 
BMSSOUTL 00.2... Lethal gas Canal Zone ........ Hanging 
TOIMCATIA. 2. 5. ocac- oe Hanging awa oii Hanging 
Mrebraska ........-+ Electrocution Puerto Rico. No death penalty 
BPSTACS oo. os, «epee Lethal gas Virgin Islands ..... Hanging 

New Hampshire ae ok Hanging *Jury can specify whether sentence shall be death 
New Jersey ......-.-. Electrocution or life imprisonment. 


1Beds— itted: 592,453—14,665,195; 2680,913—291,954; 381,328—99,080; 45,442—100,382; 52,914—57,110; 
ees ise case 4 530100 023, 8Includes (hospitals—beds—patients admitted): orthopedic, 82—6,519—28,124; 
isolation, 65-12,586—163,300; convalescent and rest, 93—5,840—32,339; hospital departments of institutions, 
194—22 §16—140 276; all others, 59—7,577—34,268. Classification by control: federal, 401; state, 563; county, 
526; city, 369; ‘city-county, 58; church, 1,051; nonprofit associations, 1,965; individual and partnership, 984; 


corporation (profit unrestricted), 359. 


a 


Distribution of Arrests by Sex, 19470 
Source; Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Offense charged Females Percent Total 
DtMalHOMICIGSS . < kop senses veces aera soos 5,831 0.9 740 1.0 6,571 0.9 
RODDETY Sc vee so ae >A Bae ere eee 20,545 3.1 964 1.3 21,509 23 
OAD ema Eee yar Pees Vcr iu nese hin. vamerape ea 52,635 8.0 5,459 thes 58,094 719 
Burglary—breaking cr entering.............., rt 37,093 5.6 1,035 14 38,128 5.2 
ARETE ET Soe ee ees 56,237 8.5 7,976 10.6 64,213 8.8 
Auto theft......... PET ociccos cues ites 17,881 27 413 0.5 18,294 2.5 
Embezzlement and fraud....................-- a oA Hes ¥ ite 4 

tolen property; buying, receiving, etc.......... 2,919 4 i ‘ p 
aa ada . BMRB ES : aA iS 928 0.1 101 oe re a 
For; and counterfeiting...............5...05 7,256 1.1 1,026 4 8, é 

ad aos bdo EGE RGOR canb bere Be Pecic eee 9,742 15 Cede see Hyer 1} 
Prostitution and commercialized vice............ 3,896 0.6 5,816 7.7 , ! 
(MER SCM ONCNSES chic. cece trace as at ce eek 14,495 rhs 3,383 4.5 17,878 2.4 
Narcotic drug laWs...........60. eee eee eeeees 3,056 0.5 332 0.4 3,388 0.5 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.............. 11,753 1.8 586 0.8 12,339 17 
Offenses against family and children............ 12,335 1.9 766 1.0 13,101 1.8 
WS) ERO. 8 Se de a oe eee ee 6,403 1.0 1,120 1.5 7,523 1.0 
Driving while intoxicated....................25 36,772 5.6 1,553 2 38,325 5.2 
Roadiand dfiving laws,...... 002... cece e ec nee ek 7,288 11 132 0.2 7,420 1.0 
BAPRHIEVIOIAONSS sarin ca. sccedss cea Zea eet 95 * = a. 95 
Other traffic and motor vehicle laws............. 6,786 1.0 192 0.3 6,978 1.0 
BRSOTURTIV CONGUGL Sia coq Ye orice s-s-seksgacese 44,014 6.7 6,826 9.1 50,840 6.9 
oC DE ES aan NE 158,973 24.1 15,749 20.8 174,722 23.9 
WAMPMICY Meena ei ire aise ssuecrcastcn 35,697 5.4 7,790 10.3 43,487 5.9 
LALO Labi do aha bahia hie eae eee 14,920 2.3 1,161 1.5 16,081 2.2 
SSS DIEIGH SINNED LAT. ols gicti is (ide bic sie0 eleiscoe sive e's 41,999 6.4 5,030 6.7 47,029 6.4 
bh ST EVGN DS 2 Se ae 5,838 0.9 778 1.0 6,616 0.9 
MMGAONENSAS sae os Gat cweoy. since tiersd. 27,642 4.2 4,482 5.9 32,124 44 
DR GUAIRESTS MOAT er etl. on vutie dis scbiaw eases’ 658,650 100.0 75,391 100.0 734,041 100.0 

Arrests by Age Groups, 1947 

Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests 
Under 15.... 3,879 Lo etten ee 25,520 fe ea 33,465 30-34..... 95,023 50 and over.. 70,842 
Sep hed cy ess 3,855 Daerearen bine 28,532 RSs. 31,074 S539 oe 84,350 Not known... 3,097 
AG ee alto. 10,081 UA i 29,433 Bhi ek 28,636 40-44..... 67,682 
YASS are sean 16,561 rd Ges Ina 33,776 25-29..... 119,357 45-49... 48,878 


ee 


Total Arrests for Previous Years 


Year Arrests Year Arrests 
BBO cn nes ais s.ctess 576,920 ISAT. 38% Gao. 630,568 
ROG Roa iadiene ale 609,013 ROAD as akaces 585,988 


Year Arrests Year Arrests 
EE is SS 490,764 1945 65:5. 543,852 
1944 ase 488,979 1946 3S Pees 645,431 


*Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 


Major Crimes in the U. S. for 1947 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


During each hour of 1947 on the average, 
12 persons were raped, feloniously as- 
saulted, or killed. During the same time, 49 
others were held up and robbed or had 
their places burglarized, and 21 others had 
their cars stolen. In addition to these 
crimes, there were 108 other thefts com- 
mitted every average hour. A serious crime 


was recorded in the U. S. every 18.9 seconds 
during the year. 

It is estimated that there were 1,665,110 
major crimes in the U. S. for 1947. These 
crimes were: murder and nonnegligent 
manslaughter (7,760), manslaughter by 
negligence (5,770), rape (17,180), robbery 
(58,100), aggravated assault (74,690), bur- 
glary (373,450), larceny (943,430), and auto 
theft (184,730). 


extraordinar 
and Hawaii but also a lar 
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‘The National Park System of the United States yar 


The National Park System of the United States, administer 

Service, a bureau of the Department of the pA ate Sie woul Aelia cee 3 
containing approximately 20,816,699 acres in federal ownership. Started with the estab- _ 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, the system includes not only the most 
y and spectacular scenic exhibits in the United States proper and in Alaska 


ge number of sites distinguished for their historic or pre- 


Paistoris importance or scientific interest. The number and extent of the yarious types of 
areas Which comprise the system, as of June 30, 1948, are as follows: 


Lands within 
exterior Total lands 
boundaries within 
not federally exterior — 
owned undaries 
(acres) (acres) © 
National Parks........... i i pdess <eweince q.stheaneire 28 11,347 ,268.52 330,143.70 11,677,412.22 
: National BIStONCAl Parks. An 2c ccacnex yy ai ee ak 5 10,207.03 6,044.09 16,251.12 
National Monuments. ............-2seeseeeeereees etuy an 86 9,279 368.10 412,223.86 9,691,591.96 
SREAUTALY CANES. '6 wincie Bek an ananeds «capsots'¢sa 11 24,028.20 3,260.73 27,288.93 
MEER ATUONCNS PALMS. <.7<2<. 0 cook acaancceessscsasasa 2 3,778.65 800.00 4,578.65 
SME MOINOTI AL PAU KS oo. ne vena cine hc ce nciescaceen 1 58,341.26 12,028.40 70,369.66 
manonal-Dattlofield Sites. .... 2 cd. ccc cece cc nocccetew ese 6 188.32 547.65 735.97 
MM MMATEStONIC, SILOS Aa ton Lacoknae thane csicee trenee 12 2,874.74 2,219.95 5,094.69 
MBUMEPMOMONIAIS 4... As eeh cles cers scnieeateeeeteet 9 2,006.84 90.00 2,096.84 
DRA GONOIENICS. 05 550. sia. cave ce eich csevectsbectees 10 217.01 5.00 222.01 
National Parkways................. Sed gh alyes ves euwel 3 59,396.74 44,570.89 103,967.63 
BMRA GADILAI PACKS cain. 0 civ cnjank SuauSeewiews vow se eeek ene 1 29,023.42 1,500.00 30,523.42 
eS OB EIGER EAGER SSCICI Soy ne 6s a pea 174 20,816,698.83 813,434.27 21,630,133.10 
National Parks 
Source: National Park Service. 
Area in 
Name, location and U. S. owner- 
year established ship, acres Outstanding characteristics 
Acadia (Maine), 1919............... 28,308.35 | Rugged seashore on Mt. Desert Island and adjacent mainland 
Big Bend (Texas), 1944............. 691,338.95 | Mountains and desert bordering the Rio Grande 
Bryce Canyon (Utah), 1928.......... 36,010.38 | Area of grotesque eroded rocks brilliantly colored 
Carlsbad Caverns (N. Mex.), 1930.... 45,526.59 | One of the world’s largest known caves; spectacular flight of bats 
daily, in summer 
Crater Lake (Oregon), 1902.......... 160,290.33 | Deep blue lake in crater of inactive volcano 
Everglades (Florida), 1947........... 271,007.80 | Sub-tropical area with abundant bird and animal life 
Glacier (Montana), 1910............. 997,247.85 | Rocky mountains with many glaciers and lakes 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 1919....... 645,295.91 Mile deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles long, of which 105 
miles are within the park; fantastically sculptured 
Grand Teton (Wyoming), 1929........ 94,892.92 | Picturesque range of high mountain peaks 
Great Smoky Mts. (N. C.-Tenn.), 1930] 461,003.79 Highest mountain range east of Black Hills; luxuriant foliage 
Hawaii (Territory Hawaii), 1916...... 173,404.60 | Spectacular volcanic area with two active volcanoes 
Hot Springs (Arkansas), 1921........ 1,019.13 | 47 mineral hot springs said to have therapeutic value 
_ Isle Royale (Michigan), 1940......... 133,838.51 | Largest wilderness island in Lake Superior; great moose herd 
Kings Canyon (California), 1940...... 452,904.82 | Huge canyons; high mountains; giant sequoias 
Lassen Volcanic (California), 1916.... 103,269.28 Only recently active volcano in United States proper 
Mammoth Cave (Kentucky), 1936..... 50,584.58 | Vast limestone labyrinth with underground river 
Mesa Verde (Colorado), 1906......... 51,017.87 | Best preserved pre-historic cliff dwellings in United States 
Mount McKinley (Alaska), 1917...... 1,939,319.04 | Highest mountain in North America; large glaciers; big game 
Mount Rainier (Washington), 1899....] 241,524.77 | Greatest single-peak glacial system in United States 
Olympic (Washington), 1938......... 846,718.71 Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest 
Platt (Oklahoma), 1906.............. 911.97 | Cold mineral springs with distinctive properties 
Rocky Mountain (Colorado), 1915..... 252,788.28 | Section of the Rocky Mountains; 65 peaks over 10,000 feet 
Sequoia (California), 1890........... 385,100.13 | Groves of giant sequoias; world’s largest and probably oldest living 
things; includes Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in U. S. proper 
Shenandoah (Virginia), 1935......... 193,472.98 _ | Tree covered mountains; scenic Skyline Drive 
Wind Cave (South Dakota), 1903..... 26,582.75 Limestone caverns in Black Hills; buffalo herd 
Yellowstone (Wyoming-Montana- 2,213,206.55 | World’s greatest geyser area; spectacular falls and canyon 
Idaho), 1872 
Yosemite (California), 1890.......... 756,440.62 | Mountains; inspiring gorges and waterfalls; giant sequoias 
eon (Utah), 1919... iv cesinuis ices 94,241.06 | Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah desert 


embraces a total of 174 areas, 


National Historical Parks 


is BS 

Name and location ownership 
Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 116.50 
Chalmette (Louisiana) 33.25 
Colonial (Virginia) 7,233.46 
Morristown (New Jersey) 958.37 
Saratoga (New York) 1,865.45 

National Monuments 

Ackia Battleground (Mississippi) 49.15 
Andrew Johnson (Tennessee) 17.08 
Appomattox Court House (Va.) 968.25 
Arches (Utah) 33,769.94 
Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 27.14 
Badlands (South Dakota) 122,972.46 
Bandelier (New Mexico) 27,048.89 
Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 200.00 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison 

(Colo.) 13,176.02 
Cabrillo (California) 50 
Canyon de Chelly (Arizona) 83,840.00 
Capitol Reef (Utah) 33,068.74 
Capulin Mountain (New Mexico) 680.42 
Casa Grande (Arizona) 472.50 
Castillo de San Marcos (Florida) 18.51 
Castle Pinckney (South Carolina) 3.50 
Cedar Breaks (Utah) 6,172.20 
Chaco Canyon (New Mexico) 18,039.39 
Channel Islands (California) 1,119.98 
Chiricahua (Arizona) 10,529.80 
Colorado (Colorado) 18,120.55 
Craters of the Moon (Idaho) 47,210.67 
Custer Battlefield (Montana) 765.34 
Death Valley (California) 1,850,565.20 
Devil Postpile (California) 798.46 
Devils Tower (Wyoming) 1,193.91 
Dinosaur (Utah-Colorado) 190,798.49 
El Morro (New Mexico) 240.00 


Father Millet Cross (New York) O01 


Fort Frederica (Georgia) 74.53 
Fort Jefferson (Florida) 86.82 
Fort Laramie (Wyoming) 214.41 
Fort Matanzas (Florida) 227.76 
Fort McHenry (Maryland) 47.64 
Fort Pulaski (Georgia) § 427.39 
Fort Sumter (South Carolina) 2.40 
Fossil Cycad (South Dakota) 320.00 
George Washington Birthplace 

(Virginia) 393.68 
Gila Cliff Dwellings (N. Mex.) 160.00 
Glacier Bay (Alaska) 2,297,456.27 
Grand Canyon (Arizona) 196,051.00 
Gran Quivira (New Mexico) 450.94 
Great Sand Dunes (Colorado) 35,908.19 
Holy Cross (Colorado) 1,392.00 
Homestead (Nebraska) 162.73 
Hovenweep (Utah-Colorado) 299.34 
Jackson Hole (Wyoming) 173,064.62 
Jewel Cave (South Dakota) 1,274.56 
Joshua Tree (California) 655,961.33 
Katmai (Alaska) 2,697,590.00 
Lava Beds (California) 46,027.56 
Lehman Caves (Nevada) 640.00 
Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 300.00 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) 783.09 


Information Please Almanac 


National Monuments, cont. , 
Acreage in 
U. 8. 
ownership — 
57.00 
424.56 
2,649.70 
360.00 
683.48 — 
38.00 
480,00 
328,161.73 | 


Name and location 
Mound City Group (Ohio) 
Muir Woods (California) 
Natural Bridges (Utah) 
Navajo (Arizona) 
Ocmulgee_ (Georgia) 
Old Kasaan (Alaska) 
Oregon Caves (Oregon) 
Organ Pipe Cactus (Arizona) 


Perry’s Victory Memorial (Ohio) 14.25 
Petrified Forest (Arizona) 85,303.63 
Pinnacles (California) 12,817.77 
Pipe Spring (Arizona) 40.00 
Pipestone (Minnesota) 115.60 
Rainbow Bridge (Utah) 160.00 
Saguaro (Arizona) 53,669.24 
Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) 2,196.44 
Shoshone Cavern (Wyoming) 212.37 
Sitka (Alaska) 57.00 
Statue of Liberty (New York) 10.38 
Sunset Crater (Arizona) 3,040.00 
Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 250.00 
Tonto (Arizona) 1,120.00 
Tumacacori (Arizona) 10.00 
Tuzigoot (Arizona) 42.67 
Verendrye (North Dakota) 253.04 
Walnut Canyon (Arizona) 1,641.62 
Wheeler (Colorado) 300.00 
White Sands (New Mexico) 140,247.04 
Whitman (Washington) 45.84 
Wupatki (Arizona) 34,853.03 
Yucca House (Colorado) 9.60 
Zion (Utah) 33,920.75 
National Military Parks 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga . 
(Ga.-Tenn.) 8,149.36 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 102.54 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
County Battlefields Memorial 
(Virginia) 2,420.71 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 2,463.46 
Guilford Courthouse (N. C.) 148.83 


Kings Mountain (South Carolina) 4,012.00 


Moores Creek (North Carolina) 30.00 
Petersburg (Virginia) 1,324.62 
Shiloh (Tennessee) 3,729.26 
Stones River (Tennessee) 323.86 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) 1,323.56 
National Memorial Park 
Theodore Roosevelt (N. Dak.) 58,341.26 
National Battlefield Parks 
Kennesaw Mountain (Georgia) 3,094.21 
Richmond (Virginia) 684.44 
National Battlefield Sites 
Antietam (Maryland) 183.32 
Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 1.00 
Cowpens (South Carolina) 1.00 
Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 2.00 


National Historic Sites 


Name and location 
Tupelo (Mississippi) 
White Plains (New York) 
_ Adams Mansion (Massachusetts) 
" Atlantic Campaign (Georgia) 


_ Federal Hall Memorial (New York) 


_ Fort Raleigh (North Carolina) 
Hampton (Maryland) 
_ Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(New York) 
Hopewell Village (Pennsylvania) 
Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial (Missouri) 
Manassas National Battlefield 
Park (Virginia) 
Old Philadelphia Custom House 
(Pennsylvania) 


Salem Maritime (Massachusetts) 


Vanderbilt Mansion (New York) 


National Memorials 


House where Lincoln died (D.C. 
Kill Devil Hill (N. C.) 
Lee Mansion (Virginia) 
Lincoln Memorial (D.C.) 
, Lincoln Museum (D.C.) 


e National Park System of the U. 


Ss. 


Acreage in 
U. 8. 
ownership 
1.00 
00 
4.05 
20.96 
49 
16.45 
43.30 


33.23 
848.06 


82.58 
1,604.57 
-79 


8.61 
211.65 


) 05 


18 


Mount Rushmore (South Dakota) 1,686.40 


eg 


Elevations of Leading U. S. 


Location 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Bar Harbor, Maine 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 
Carson City, Nevada 
Chautauqua Lake, New York 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Coeur d’Alene Lake, Idaho 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Crawford Notch, New Hampshire 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Denver, Colorado 

Flagstaff, Arizona 

Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Grand Canyon So. Rim, Arizona 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 

Hot Springs, South Dakota 
Hot Springs, Virginia 

Jackson Lake, Wyoming 
Keene, New Hampshire 

Lake Champlain, New York 
Lake Erie 

Lake George, New York 

Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey 
Lake Huron 

Lake Michigan 

Lake Ontario 

Lake Placid, New York 

Lake Superior 

Lake Tahoe, California-Nevada 


Te eee ee ee!”hUme ee 


National Memorials—(cont.) 


Acreage in 
Name and location cwienihio 
New Echota Marker (Georgia) 92 
Thomas Jefferson (D.C.) 1.20 
Washington Monument (D.C.) 37 
National Cemeteries 
Antietam (Maryland) 11.36 


Battleground (District of Columbia) 1.03 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 15.34 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) 12.00 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 15.55 
Poplar Grove (Virginia) 8.72 
Shiloh (Tennessee) 10.25 
Stones River (Tennessee) 20.09 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) 119.76 
Yorktown (Virginia) 2.91 
National Parkways 

Blue Ridge (Va.-N. C.) 42,850.08 
George Washington Memorial 

(Va.-Md.) 2,897.79 
Natchez Trace (Miss.-Ala.-Tenn.) 13,648.87 

National Capital Parks 

National Capital Parks 

(D.C.-Va.-Md.) 29,023.42 
Health or Pleasure Resorts 

Location Feet 
Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire 504 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 6,714 
Los Angeles, California 300 
Luray, Virginia 819 
Marfa, Texas 4,695 
Miami, Florida 11 
Monterey, California 360 
Moosehead Lake, Maine 1,023 
Natural Bridge, Virginia 136 
Niagara Falls, New York 603 
Oneida Lake, New York 370 
Palm Beach, Florida 20 
Pasadena, California 828 
Pensacola, Florida 39 
Phoenix, Arizona 1,083 
Reno, Nevada 4,490 
St. Petersburg, Florida 41 
Salt Lake City, Utah 4,390 
San Angelo, Texas 1,847 
San Antonio, Texas 660 
San Bernardino, California 1,049 
Santa Barbara, California 500 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 6,950 
Saranac Lake, New York 1,535 
Saratoga Springs, New York 314 
Schroon Lake, New York 807 
Sebago Lake, Maine 276 
Skyland, Virginia 3,606 
Tampa, Florida 72 
Tucson, Arizona 2,375 
Tupper Lake, New York 1,556 

1,917 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


A en ee ee eee ee 
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EDUCATION A 


Elementary and Secondary Public School Statistics, by State, 1946-47 
Source: Information Please Almanac Questionnaire. By 
NOTE: The number of schools includes rural and one-room sehool houses. The number of pupils includes only full- — 


tudents. The number and salary of teachers do not include supervisors and the 
male Tnilleated. The average yearly expenditure is based on the average daily attendance. 


Elementary 

; No. No. No. 

State schools pupils teachers 
Alabama.............. 3,703! 435,818 ~ 12,439 
PAPLONG eg ticsiseisieec es 424 111,767 3,215 
Arkansas............. 3,541 238,169 8,186 
California?...........: 3,491 1,071,363 26,724 
WOIOKADOS <5 =. cic wc ins 1,899 141,979 6,144 
Connecticut........... 765 178,863 4,988 
Delaware............. 143 25,692 861 
RADIO Ane Soho sias < aals << 1,671 271,313 8,469 
EDI DIAs arctic aies ose 3,012 587,361 15,778 
Leta Omer cease. cis.< = 929 77,589 2,751 
NNTRGESS Tae icie eeu ose 6,778 799,057 = 31,722 
NAGIAN Aric. cieocies cess « 2,492 457,706 12,403 
ROW asieteiatieces es 8,149 346,552 15,689 
Ne SESS Sa 4,564 205,006 8,737 
MOWUCKV apes acts 5,116 455,741 12,436 
Louisiana............. 2,334 = 372,253 10,576 
WENT OSS Saee ae 1,408 115,978 4,292 
Maryland............. 896 201,184 5,490 
Massachusetts4........ 1,771 347,152 13,277 
Michigan.............. 4,126 607,280 19,938 
Minnesota............ 8,124 328,582 11,865 
Mississippi............ 3,785 470,012 10,987 
Missouftay. a. sk cee 7,169 460,093 16,899 
Montana®............. 1,405 72,679 3,383 
Nebraska... ......0.... 5,121 162,163 8,715 
Nevada oss ose a 208 20,378 79 
New Hampshire....... §35 46,607 1,612 
New Jersey............ 1,547 437,476 14,908 
New Mexico?.......... 694 106,383 (8) 
NOW AN OMG eos. sca e 5,688 1,283,601 45,980 
North Carolinas... 2... . 3,300 690,000 20,000 
North Dakota.......... 3,079 85,923 4,639 
WHI UGRtc aera 3,200 702,650 22,002 
Oklahoma............ 2,618 353,608 11,422 
UIT ys ee 1,228 179,049 2,895 
Pennsylvania. ......... 7,228 914,047 29,938 
Rhode Island. ......... 304 57,020 2,003 
South Carolina......... 3,444 358,140 11,428 
South Dakota.......... 3,837 84,191 5,322 
SROINOSSOGs 1.5/7... 0 000s 4,850 495,673 14,923 
wich Stent hy Oe 6,092 971,933 28614 
COTTE a ee 328 86,200 2,344 
CULT ee a 913 39,681 1,748 
WEBINAR Ny cscs we 3,083 427,404 11,171 
Washington............ 1,158 237,201 2,409 
West VirginiaS......... 4,146 291,436 10,151 
Wisconsin’. ........... 6,221 345,381 14,039 
Wyoming............. 686 40,095 1,768 


10f which 1,784 ate combined Elementary, Junior High and Wigh schools. 
High schools it is $3,570 (including principal and supervisors). 


school principal — 


Secondary ga ee 

No. No. No. ture per salary of 
schools. pupils teachers pupil teachers 
126 213,076 7,445 $ 72.76 $1,398.00 
67 27,910 1,088 154.56 3,171.002 
632 97,719 4,174 65.79 1,224.00 
693 362,822 18,466 169.21 2,987 .004 
286 47,510 2,160 119.52 1,775.00 
126 73,832 3,264 163.00 2,487.00 
39 16,736 782 164.44 2,118.00 
770 167,176 5,866 117.12 1,939.40 
1,287 155,840 6,361 126.429 1,922.9010 
185 35,292 1,485 117.58 2,077.68 
4,273 328,842 14,925 177.07 2,443.77 
911 169,702 10,497 158.90 2,127.83 
964 113,986 6,136 143.88 1,676.004 
635 111,936 5,407 138.12 1,811.00 
576 89,735 4,978 . 75.00 1,525.004 
516 65,791 8,425 121.11 1,901.07 

219 35,617 1,730 117.26 1,543.365 ~ 
223 99,370 4,084 117.85 2,445.884 
453 210,529 13,299 152.88 2,671.00 

596 352,214 12,636 189.01 2,609.41 ‘ 

645 164,605 7,994 151.00 2,880.004 
749 76,840 3,319 * 44.81 1,234.49 
765 146,326 6,297 136.21 1,793.00 
182 24,786 1,359 221.25 2,580.00 
516 63,529 3,188 162.47 1,784.00 
41 6,236 290 132.517 2,618.00 
82 17,464 1,115 152.20 1,842.10 
251 210,221 9,708 212.80 2,745.20 
133 22,149 (8) 134.60 1,970.004 
992 582,059 27,706 231.02 3,271.004 
965 170,000 6,200 105.00 2,016.00 
422 27,361 1,842 137.74 1,573.394 
1,233 405,807 17,748 156.30 2,286.00 
824 155,090 6,664 107.57 2,209.004 
233 64,662 1,755 177.16 2,305.00 
1,216 568,765 23,127 150.62 2,050.00 
64 37,391 1,835 153.02 2,400.00 
464 98,815 4,066 79.00 1,330.00 ° 
284 29,425 1,716 145.36 1,672.00 
547 119,132 §,067 80.60 1,454.60 
2,186 283,912 15,444 147.00 1,848.00 
129 57,918 1,975 144.73 2,188.61 
81 14,874 759 141.13 1,600.00 
510 137,670 4,643 106.55 * 1,901.00 
364 136,231 2,797 192.39 2,659.36 
380 131,814 §,419 136.71 2,364.004 
504 138,975 6,146 147.73 2,002.004 
117 13,302 894 190.00 2,370.00 


2Average for Elementary schools; for 


31945-46. 4Includes salaries of the principal and 


Supervisors. SElementary school salaries; the average for Secondary school teachers is $2,229.48 (including principal 


and supervisors). 61947—48. 
are 4,290 Elementary and Secondary teachers. 
it is $1,265.67 for colored teachers. 


7For Elementary school students; it is $254.03 for Secondary school students. 
®For white pupils; it is $54.56 for colored pupils. 


8There 
10For white teachers; 


eee 


It is estimated that for the fiscal year 
1948, funds amounting to considerably 
more than $2,000,000,000 were made avail- 
able for education, or closely related pur- 
poses, by the Federal government for dis- 
tribution to the States and Territories, or 


to individual schools within them. In addi- 
tion, about $11,000,000 from special rev- 
enues, such as national forest receipts, 
were paid at least in part for the benefit 
of schools to those states within whose 
boundaries such revenues were derived. 


*Full-time public schools 1945-46, 


Vocational and Special School Enrollment, 1947* 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Trade and Home Distributive 
Type of school Agriculture industry economics education Total 
EVBBENG <a iv dle okie sili adit re eiae nes 263,118 116,781 333,156 140,996 854,051 
PANE-TIME=.. 6. dee coc cece resenceses 23,714 386,064 105,403 94,145 609,326 
MN SAAY 2 cs ook aiSiciom si cinie seis vines cin 297,701 217,253 630: 287324 Neen eed te 1,045,241 
Ge Se PIERCE II 584,533 720,098 968,846 235,141 2,508,618 
es 


*Provisional figures. 


wh 


| 


Date of Age Minim' : 
enactment limits compulsory vay Ned attendsaé Phen 
1915 7-16 100 days 141.7 39 

er Lod Ga. 1899 8-16 Full school year 147.9 : pee) 

Re cea 1909 7-16 Three-fourths school year 133.9 22,958,718 
Eeeiesais ork wi 1874 8-16 Full school year 144.4 221,434,748 
SEE Nae een 1889 8-16 Full school year 150.4 25,860,694 
eae 1872 7-16 Full school year 159.5 41,174,478 
eae: aa yews « 1907 7-17 160 days 158.8 5.724.414 
eee eee 1864 7-16 Full school year 146.8 14,030,917 
Res otaien3 bg state 5 1915 7-16 Full school year 158.0 38,970,351 
oi ee eae 1945 7-16 120 days 145.8 40,101,632 

Pete, 1887 8-18 Full school year 152.4 11,686,846 
ge Ae ee 1883 7-16 Full school year 161.6 178,814,939 
Bere cies as 1897 7-16 Full school year 141.6 81,692,497 
«eee 1902 7-16 120 days 148.3 59,525,447 
Se Se 1874 7-16 Full school year 142.6 41.499,954 
SET some 1896 7-16 Full school year 131.1 38,033,240 
tases anes 1910 7-16 140 days 145.9 39,990,873 
fs eee EE 1875 7-17 Full school year 161.4 14,768,556 
Sart, 9k oe 1902 7-16 Full school year 160.3 35,116,005 
4 ca ee 1852 7-16 Full school year 153.8 93,223,769 
Basak tts daitoes 1871 6-16 Full school year 161.8 134,014,926 
eee aaa 1885 8-16 Full school year 148.0 64,666,587 
corte recs 1918 7-16 80 days 139.6 21,079,932 
ON ie Se eS 1905 7-16 Full school year 154.5 78,573,377 
Geese e ted cs 1883 8-16 Full school year 148.4 18,316,325 
Cate ae ee 1887 7-16 120 days . 153.1 29,477,988 
Set rasa ies 1873 7-18 Full school year 145.5 3,426,615 
Meare sso 1871 8-16 Full school year 151.6 8,153,521 
WBS Aa sp eiete 1947 7-17 Full school year 156.6 120,016,959 
Sa eatcwh ce 1947 6-17 Full school year 138.4 13,819,801 
Se CAE 1874 7-16 Full school year 149.2 351,710,645 
North Carolina......... 1946 7-16 Full school year 159.0 63,477,448 
North Dakota.......... 1883 7-17 Full school year 148.9 14,594,084 
Jo ae Saeieaas 1877 6-18 Full school year 160.7 158,378,766 
Oklahoma............. 1907 7-18 Two-thirds school year 148.5 45,466,957 
OC Oe ee 1945 7-16 Full school year 142.9 31,650,632 
_ Pennsylvania.......... 1895 8-17 Full school year 161.9 205,378,541 
Rhode Island.......... 1883 7-16 Full school year 152.3 13,928,949 
South Carolina......... 1915 7-16 80 days 137.9 28,959,341 
South Dakota.......... 1883 7-16 Full school year 149.6 15,683,290 
Tennessee.......-.... 1947 7-16 Full school year 138.9 39,596,342 
UES Sa ees 1915 7-16 100 days 143.9 138,465,080 
UE ee ae 1890 8-18 100 days 156.2 17,868,353 
MIBETNONU> ccs cvas es cies 1945 7-16 170 days 155.6 6,519,879 
INPINIAs = «2. se ciee ssw 1908 7-16 Full school year 155.4 47,839,806 
Washington............ 1871 8-16 Full school year 138.6 59,661,297 
West Virginia.......... 1897 7-16 Full school year 157.0 40,107,640 
Wisconsin............- 1879 7-16 120 days 159.9 69,860,838 
Wyoming.............. 1876 7-16 Full school year 135.3 7,661,263 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1933 to 1945 


Enrollment 


Elementary schools Secondary schools 

Years Total Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1933-1934... | 26,434,193 | 10,645,991 10,119,046 | 2,802,122 2,867,034 
1935-1936....| 26,367,098 | 10,455,192 9,937,369 2,948,765 3,025,772 
1937-1938. ...] 25,975,108 | 10,153,007 9,595,167 | 3,032,963 3,193,971 
1939-1940. . ..| 25,433,542 9,681,465 9,150,633 | 3,257,952 3,350,492 
1940-1941. . ..| 25,296,138 9,529,587 9,052,638 | 3,273,606 3,440,307 
1941-1942. . ..| 24,562,473 9,336,067 8,838,601 | 3,089,434 3,298,371 
1942-1943. ...| 24,155,146 9,237,002 8,796,078 | 2,891,633 3,230,433 
1943-1944. ...] 23,266,616 9,081,270 8,631,826 | 2,553,356 3,000,164 
1944-1945. ...| 23,225,784 9,053,952 8,611,642 | 2,565,699 2,994,491 
1945-1946... 23,299,941 9,098,013 8,579,731 | 2,633,117 2,989,080 


Sources: U. S. Office of Education. 


High-school 
graduates 


Boys 


y 
Girls |attendance 


396,016 
447,409 
481,906 
538,273 
536,715 
535,156 
489,115 
393,418 


440,909 
484,874 
552,252 
604,973 
615,508 
626,043 
597,383 
559,836 


—944,536— 


—974,407— 


Total School Enrollments, 1919 to 1944 


per pupil 


$67.48 
74.30 
83.87 
88.09 
92.38 
98.31 
104.85 
116.99 
125.41 
136.41 


Value of 
in average | textbooks 
dai free to 


$12,715,857 


22,595,179 
24,230,207 
25,614,116 
26,076,002 
27,012,724 
27,090,248 
23,987,277 
23,954,676 
27,447,595 


Type of school by level 1919-20 1929-30 1933-34 1939-40 1941-42 1943-44 
Kindergartens: ; 
Babe trerceeiisincickcicles ste sesascess 481,266 723,443 601,775 594,647 625,783 697,468 
BIMBO MCR mayete oitic cise aikie co's seis oa 29,683 54,456 37,506 57,341 57,341 §7,341 
Elementary: 
BUDUGH esis cis ich nisis sicié sleicw ane 18,897,661 20,555,150 20,228,014 18,286,906 17,588,723 17,053,473 
CONTI GE CAR GaAs Aca eee 1,455,878 2,255,430 2,333,191 2,106,030 2,084,653 2,021,618 
Total kindergarten and elem’y schools....} 20,864,488 23,588,479 23,200,486 21,044,924 20,356,500 19,829,900 
High Schools 
[ARTO a0 2 eR A a 2,200,389 4,399,422 5,669,156 6,601,444 6,387,805 5,553,520 
BINVALGMEE Rein ioin's 5 cicinie siaicie ve ve siscies 213,920 341,158 360,092 457,768 483,195 420,961 
Total high schools...................00. 2,414,309 4,740,580 6,029,248 7,059,212 6,871,000 5,974,481 
Normal schools and teachers colleges....... 135,435 176,462 136,184 177,045 144,945 74,379 
Colleges, univ., and prof. schools.......... 462,445 924,275 919,176 1,317,158 1,255,045 803,138 
Total higher education.................. 597,880 1,100,737 1,055,360 1,494,203 1,403,990 877,517 
Priv. comm. & bus. schools (day and eve.).. 335,161 179,756 102,286 634,546 488,112 488,112 
Professional Schools, Including Teacher-Training Institutions, 
1942 and 1944 
1942 1944 
Undergraduate Graduate Undergraduate | Graduate 
Profession Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
CST OTC) Se 26,124 490 1,855 64 4,096 554 887 90 
PBSEIMERCPUID Fir cicicis'odsiec'aisic ness s 2,283 657 86 8 652 764 43 10 
GCGMEIRO kin). ns ok ws oe Spb ess 78,438 22,735 3,148 615 22,431 30,666 1,574 641 
RABIFUSENV ON ce iclilosc boys eicintn'e sv oe 8,412 166 LO Se 10,012 147 108 3 
EAUCAHON Gre sonra <n c'04ie.es + 54,653 119,975 9,443 10,773 12,286 88,384 5,017 10,531 
Engineering AO OSU RTE TEa 114,554 464 4,301 20 107,451 1,687 3,562 49 
FIP DPATUS MRE) c\s. tia vs caltiasae os 1,976 4,637 15 21 1,345 6,421 33 88 
POTOGIUY MUR ati is cic ciss.ccseve cs o> 2,632 4 OG) se ee 448 8 36h |e 
Home economics. .............. 399 = 22,110 1 417 36 ~=—-:17,558 1 372 
MOUEGASIR ain rcetc/ lcs wes ke hetss « 1,398 1,043 75 37 383 1,426 18 49 
Law..... coboursegougernges 19,177 1,236 350 33 5,893 1,285 133 34 
Library SCLANCO Salsa tes ers wie ave 161 1,003 63 147 72 888 16 108 
MOGIGIN GS aise nice «= a opin. nisin sie 22,615 1,443 1,780 182 25,382 1,626 1,180 158 
MUSICN. oie ees seer ee scene 3,907 7,967 300 363 1,166 7,008 150 344 
NASISIZ etter Ris.. stele, cise Fe aflarecans 108 0013217.) ee: 190 48 17,860 2 355 
PRGTMACY et tech ce ae see snes 7,548 1,102 129 14 2,921 1,376 75 12 
Theology. ..... hovedconadennsde 11,805 891 1,869 82 12,243 805 1,783 81 
Veterinary medicine............ 2,541 29 71 2 2,658 §3 60 5 
ICL? Bar restaurant Cn a 384,441 212,686 26,220 13,947 290,934 198,309 17,137 13,977 


*667 institutions. 


{Includes enrollments in professional schools not listed above. 


Sources (this page) : U. S. Office of Education. 


School Attendance, 1940 and 1945 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Female Total 
Attending Attendin, 
school school . 
Popul: - | Po - 
Year and age tion Number cont age Number | cent 
APRIL 1940 
EeVOMS Old. cay se... 1,054,596 194,318 | 18.4 | 2,142,407 385,160 | 18.0 
mayears- Old. 2... 1,012,628 709,526 | 70.1 | 2,054,385 | 1,420,051 | 69.1 
7 to 9 years old......... 3,198,575 | 3,022,852 | 94.5 | 6,487,830 | 6,119,026 | 94.3 
10 to 13 years old 4,605,992 | 4,404,763 | $5.6 | 9,340,205 | 8,915,669 | 95.5 
14 and 15 years old 2,387,796 | 2,157,785 | 90.4 | 4,828,249 | 4,347,665 | 90.0 
16 and 17 years old 2,429,727 | 1,681,616 | 69.2 | 4,892,170 | 3,361,206 | 68.7 
18 and 19 years old 2,523,461 679,712 | 26.9 | 5,018,834 | 1,449,485 | 28.9 
20 to 24 years old 5,895,443 293,942 | 5.0 | 11,587,835 760,837 | 6.6 
Ota ote So. 5 Se 23,243,697 | 13,614,585 | 58.6 | 23,108,218 | 13,144,514 | 56.9 | 46,351,915 | 26,759,099 | 57.7 
OCTOBER 1945 
5 years old............. 1,200,000 320,000 | 26.7 | 1,160,000 350,000 | 30.0 | 2,360,000 670,000 | 28.3 
Byears old... ......... 1,180,000 | 1,100,000 | 93.2} 1,140,000 | 1,060,000 | 93.3 | 2,320,000 | 2,170,000 | 93.2 
7 to 9 years old......... 3,400,000 | 3,320,000 | 97.6 | 3,280,000 | 3,240,000 | 98.8 | 6,680,000 | 6,560,000 | 98.2 
10 to 13 years old....... 4,230,000 | 4,140,000 | 97.8 | 4,120,000 | 4,050,000 | 98.1 | 8,360,000 | 8,180,000 | 97.9 
14 and 15 years old..... 2,440,000 | 2,230,000 | 91.5 | 2,270,000 | 2,110,000 | 92.7 | 4,710,000 | 4,340,000 | 92.1 
16 and 17 years old..... 2,190,000 | 1,410,000 | 64.5 | 2,270,000 | 1,480,000 | 65.2 | 4,460,000 | 2,890,000 | 64.9 
18 and 19 years old..... 810,000 180,000 | 21.6 | 2,220,000 450,000 | 20.3 | 3,030,000 630,000 } 20.6 
20 to 24 years old....... 1,810,000 100,000 } 5.6 |. 5,970,000 200,000 | 3.3 | 7,780,000 300,000 | 3.8 
LOLA a 17,260,000 | 12,790,000 | 74.1 | 22,440,000 | 12,930,000 | 57.6 | 39,700,000 | 25,730,000 | 64.8 
Estimated Public and Private School Enrollment, 1947-48 
Type of school Total Type of school Total 
Elementary* Higher education 
PE TR ose an crass ahaha Tovey grainisio « 20,004,000 | Universities, colleges, professional schools, includ- 
OU DTEIETT BET (0 6) 2,492,000 ing junior colleges and normal schools....... 2,750,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children...... 60,000 
Elementary grades in colleges................-- 41,000 Other schools 
Federal schools for Indians.................-.- 23,000 | Private commercial...........22-cccseceeeses 300,000 
LEU. un Co S02 RSS SRE Ee ooo eee oe aee 22,620,000 | Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges 
s a and universities)... <3 .s00 + «een e ous 100,000 
= Sc egee Total). «seGi.c.csee ae cp aes cee eee 400,000 
Uli SE pee aetosc aaa Onno saaeae see 5,730,000 Fonte Ss, 32,100,000 
Private and parochial: . 2.2.25 8aets.e se. ce sees 535,000 | GIANG LOlal.. 0. 2-2. ee eee sere eens ee etevene Uta 
Residential schools for exceptional children...... 10,000 
Secondary schools in colleges.............---++ 50,000 *These data do not include enrollments in private, trade, 
Federal schools for Indians..............-.+.++ 5,000 | vocational, art, music, drama, and Bible schools that are not 
nl eae a ee ee cr eo ea 6,330,000 | departments of colleges and universities. 


Junior College Enro 


IIment, 1919 to 1944 


Source: U. S. Office of Education. 


Privately controlled 


Total Publicly controlled 
Year Number Enrollment Number Enrollment Number Enrollment 
5,162 
EL ocho. sain, sie's 52 8,102 10 2,940 42 f 
B929-30)., we. cies 277 55,616 129 36,501 148 pepe 
ha 415 102,453 187 70,557 228 Saeed 
1937-38 on... 00 e0 5 453 121,510 209 82,041 244 K ; 
CE ae 456 149,854 217 107,553 239 ee 
USE Vee 461 141,272 231 100,783 230 eee 
1943-44 413 84,616 210 56,439 203 i 


TN GCE MR ee eT ME ee ION Cee ee rene 
" 282 i : 


White and Negro Statistics in Selected States, 1946* 
Source: U. S. Office of Education. 


lefarmotion Please Alt 


‘ 125.12§ 
190.36 149.42 2,104 
134.76 61.75 10,856 


ee er 


GROTH A ts tA posioveseses 82.57 31.14 15,922 | 
Kentucky................ 
Pog ANG Saisie 8 ves 
Maryland. 22 .5.0.053-- 3 
Mississippi............... . 
MISSOUR ASCE. cicceecees s 
. North Carolina..,........ . i 
Oklahoma................ 424,570 36,695 ; 
South Carolina........... 247,224 201,020 5 
Tennessee...........-2.. 492,951 102,068 80.30 55.44§ 17,554 
CEE ARE Sn Se 1,048,899 197,554 123.14 91.22§ 38,999 
VIC Ae Sos .K ie coaes's 400,282 147,699 104.29 53.15§ 14,305 
West Virginia............. 385,816 24,857 100.63 111.47§ 14,125 
(betel Ce aaa ae aes ee 21,033,721 2,266,220 104.66 57.57 799,812 


*All figures are for public elementary and secondary schools. tA.D.A. — average daily attendance. 
{Includes supervisors, principals and teachers, §Estimate based on teachers’ salaries. 


High-school and College Graduates, 1900 to 1944 


(Public and private schools) 


Year of High school College 
graduation Men Women Total Men Women Total 
ROOD ve lcamiases vee 38,075 56,808 94,883 17,220 8,104 25,324 
ROLO ee eaeas cas 63,676 92,753 156,429 22,557 11,621 34,178 
ABCD srageeesisc ess. = 123,684 187,582 311,266 31,980 16,642 48,622 
WO Ss saresasabies 300,376 366,528 666,904 73,615 48,869 122,484 
DONO sete os Sees 578,718 642,757 1,221,475 109,546 76,954 186,500 
LY ee 576,717 665,658 1,242,375 103,889 81,457 185,346 
_ ee eh Sea 527,100 635,184 1,162,284 76,182 75,510 151,692 
LEE See ee 423,971 595,262 1,019,233 55,876 69,999 125,875 , 


Public and Private Residential Schools for the Blind, Deaf, Mentally 
Deficient, and Delinquent, 1922 to 1946 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


States Schools States Schools 
Type and year reported* reported Pupils Type and year reported* reported Pupils 

Blind: Deaf (con’t.): 

| La ites a tn ee ee 39 48 4,634 1940 =e tae ree as 45 79 14,673 

OZ Be ee atten aie ts 41 51 5,245 1945-465 os eee 45 79 12,971 

POST oa Sa eb aoe bales 41 55 5,530 F 

a eer aires 41 55 5,851 || Mentally deficient: 

N1 ES eas eee eee 40 50 5,870 1936. Sia aatcoeneee 47 130 21,889} 

TOA AG Sa ce Suto eae 41 54 5,150 1940 eae a 46 104 21,806+ 
Deaf: 1945-46 ee Geb sees 46 139 21,460} 

[OD GR AR Ce cs 43 75 11,417 {j Delinquent: 

JA Fd FREES a 44 76 13,928 1936 5Scmaekueeoee rey: 49 154 31,174 

EE Sa es 45 83 14,854 1940 55s ee eae 49 142 29,109 

ISG Sc. tien ete 45 79 15,366 1945-46 sso ute en es 49 163 22,460} 


SS ee EE ee eee 
*Includes District of Columbia. Includes only children reported for school work. 


Aeronautical Engineer 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Agriculture 
Bachelor of Applied Arts 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Bachelor of Business 


Academic Degree Abbreviations 


Source; American Council on Education, 


M.A. 
M.Aero.E. 


M.C.E. 
M.C.S. 


MM 


M.Mech.Eng. 


M.Surgery 
M.Th 


Phar.D. 
Ph.B. 
Ph.C. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.G. 
Ph.L. 
Ph.M. 
S.Sc.D. 
S.T.B. 


S.T.D. 
S.T.M. 


Graduate in Law 

Graduate Nurse 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Doctor of Humanities 

Doctor of Humane Letters 

Master of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Master of Laws 

Master of Arts J 

Master of Aeronautical 
Engineering 

Master of Civil Engineering 

Master of Commercial ? 
Science 

Doctor of Medicine 

Mechanical Engineer 

Master of Education 

Doctor of Medical Science 

Mining Engineer 

Master of Forestry 

Master of Fine Arts 

Master of Internal 
Medicine 

Master of Music 

Master of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Master of Music 

Master of Nursing 

Master of Public Health 

Master of Religious 
Education 

Master in Regional 
Planning 

Master of Science 

Master of Social Work 

Master in Surgery 

Master of Theology 

Doctor of Pharmacy 

Bachelor of Philosophy 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Licentiate in Philosophy 

Master of Philosophy 

Doctor of Social Science 

Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Master of Sacred Theology 


Colors of Academic Degrees 


Administration 
BBS, Bachelor of Business 
B. : Science 
B.C.E. Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering 
B.Ch.E. Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering 
B.D. Bachelor of Divinity 
B.Ed. Bachelor of Education 
B.E.E. Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering 
BFA. Bachelor of Fine Arts 
B.J. Bachelor of Journalism 
B.L. Bachelor of Letters 
B.Litt. Bachelor of Literature 
B.Med. Bachelor of Medicine 
B.Mus. Bachelor of Music or in 
Music 
B.N. Bachelor of Nursing 
B.Pharm. Bachelor of Pharmacy 
B.Ph. Bachelor of Philosophy 
BS. Bachelor of Science 
B.Th. Bachelor of Theology 
CE. Civil Engineer 
Ch.E. Chemical Engineer 
D.C.E. Doctor of Civil Engineering 
D.C.L, Doctor of Civil Law 
D.C, Doctor of Commercial 
Science 
D.D. Doctor of Divinity 
D.D.S. Doctor of Dental Surgery 
D.Ed. Doctor of Education 
D.M.L. Doctor of Modern 
Languages 
D.M.S. Doctor of Medical Science 
D.P.H. Doctor of Public Health 
D.R.E Doctor of Religious 
Education 
D.Sc. Doctor of Science 
D.V.M Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 
E.E. Electrical Engineer 
EM. Engineer of Mines 
E.Met. Engineer of Metallurgy 
Agriculture Maize 
Arts and Letters White 
Commerce & Accountancy Drab 
Dentistry Lilac 
Economics Copper 
Education Light blue 
Engineering Orange 
Fine Arts, Architecture Brown 
Forestry Russet 
Humanities Crimson 
Law Purple 


Library Science 


Medicine 
Music 
Oratory 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 


Physical Education 
Public Health 


Science 
Theology 


Veterinary Science 


Lemon 
Green 

Pink 

Silver gray 
Olive green 
Dark blue 
Sage green 
Salmon pink 
Golden yellow 
Scarlet 

Gray 


Pry 


“Almar 


information Please 
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A ce 


Bachelor’s 


Women 


_ Professions: 
— Agriculture 
__ Architecture 
Commerce 


BAI MEOMIN ae eevee aysists csis 65s soos ols = 29,630 211 3,840 9 233° dee 5. 
BRICrattS otetc ee hers ces salecees+. +e 893 2,502 230 210 6 5 4 
ONCE od Ot goa See oh 804 6 1ST oy. ern 11... ‘| “Eee 
ame CCONGMICS. 2.0.0.2. .60scj0 +s 97 7,020 6 538 2 2a 
BEPINAL ANSI hie atc en esas. posses 1,953 1,300 197 50.) wc) ee ; 
AWARE ec an.. She cs vice dnede cme 9,622 403 366 28 207 8 ; 
HEDRARYASCIGNCE. 0 wide: ols reece cee eee 387 1,113 34 86 4 1 
WUEGISTNOS, tn CRM? ae ee eer se §,835 772 231 25 ll 44 
WIG. © os See oS ae 1,700 3,451 593 398 18 5 Py 
SA DPCESIUD Ate totes tah aie <laresa.n.cle,« sie s/s 5 ok 27 3,114 “Wh i ince: 200°* 4 tek. ee - 
| ESTES CAS I, A 1,565 410 aa 8 21 1 
BN OSOUMVetet neat fecetirs mise cieve ce ee vs 1,361 318 186 30 31 6 
MIRGUHOOV ants ere hyo sc sge ese eet sien 2,974 978 787 330 183 6a 
Veterinary medicine................. 242 11 18 1 5° |e ¥ 
ROUGE E SePee Ra ke cralo cies ce ssc ka tro: acs. aye 6 9,953 4,399 1,745 386 701 64 
0 AS eee 171,793 95,100 28,343 13,373 3,918 521 


. *Includes other fields of study not listed here. 


Federal Aid for Vocational Training, by State, 1945 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Office of Education. 


Trade and Home Trade and Home 
Agricultural industrial economics Agricultural industrial economics 
State education education education State education education education 
Alabama.......... 269 92 133 Nevatla® Ss 7 12 , 20 
PTIZONASa tates <= 32 27 26 New Hampshire. ... 19 26 20. 
Arkansas......... 217 46 105 New Jersey........ 60 230 66° 3% 
California......... 188 206 174 New Mexico....... 35 25 25 
Colorado.......... 48 53 41 New York......... 211 944 155 
Connecticut....... 30 98 45 North Carolina..... 334 112 175 
Delaware.......... 22 30 20 North Dakota...... 25 19 36 
Rion amt. ss 82 95 * 66 Ohloc an. aoreack 151 311 191 
GEOR Ais cok es 276 104 145 Oklahoma......... 191 84 98 
OR eee 35 = 23 Oregon o.eee rece 61 50 41 
HTROLS Hina ste fe, - 230 4 177 Pennsylvania...... 287 505 260 
FHGHANA LN csc ess: 179 171 110 Rhode Island...... 14 49 17 
fowa............. 156 90 103 South Carolina... 188 57 96 
Kansas........... Ae - 76 South Dakota... 28 17 33 
Somer sgetkts ok 8 124 Tennessee........ 256 105 127 
Quisiana......... 178 95 93 Taxae 450 957 258 
Main@onca o> sec.) 45 25 37 Uh: ee 33 
Maryland......... 56 85 50 AN. esses sees x 22 
Massachusetts... . 44 286 62 Vermont.......... 21 25 21 
Michigan. BUD sn 202 283 147 Virginia Paste age eres 213 103 116 
Minnesota........ 142 124 98 Washington........ 85 84 62 
Mississippi........ 265 48 117 West Virginia...... 84 74 91 
Missouri.......... 234 166 137 Wisconsin......... 185 141 lll 
Montana.......... 40 7 25 Wyoming.......... 24 ll 20 
Nebraska......... 103 46 56 Torah ees ts eee 6,529 6,143 4,405 


2 cabaret gadis 
peieed- o5~ eis A * a + z > 
Number Surviving Through College per 1,000 Pupils 


1925-  1926- 1927- 1928- 1929- 1930- 1931- 1932- 1933- 1934- 1935- 1936- 
1926 ©1927 1928 1929 1930 §=.1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 ©1937 


rade or year 


Ei jementary: Fifth*. . . 


1,000 1,000 1,000 
UXtN otek + 919 928 939 954 943 929 935 944 953 946 954 
Seventh........ 815 824 834 847 861 872 884 889 895 892 889 855 
BUSES i oe spiaters 745 754 779 805 825 824 818 831 836 842 839 849 
High School: |....... 642 677 714 736 760 770 780 786 792 803 814 839 
|e 509 552 588 624 647 652 651 664 688 711 725 704 
a eee 421 453 485 498 §12 529° 546 570 §94 610 §87 554 
TN nts << a0 370 400 415 432 454 463 481 510 489 512 466 = 425 
Graduates....... 316 333 355 378 403 417 432 455 462 467 439 393 
Year of graduation...} 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Gollege: 1........... 112 129 135 137 139 148 154 160 142 129 119 
- Graduates....... 56 60 65 69 70 69 69 47 ive Beye oe 


Year of graduation... 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


_ *Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


E Federal Funds Allocated to the States, June 30, 1948 
For Regular School Purposes Amount For Emergency School Purposes Amount 
More complete endowment Schooldunches: 2 eee $ 54,000,000 
and support of land Schools in war areas..... 6,643 ,000* 
Srant colleges’... .. -.. $ 5,030,000 Education of veterans;.... 2,122,292,440* 
Agric. experiment stations 8,950,808 | Value of surplus school property: 
Cooperative agricultural ex- Army and Navy donable 
tension service ....... 27,455,370 property y w.cis eateee 201,406,636¢ 
Vocational education below Real. property )..25) 0.095 284,473,734¢ 
eollece grade =........ 25,035,122 Property of schools enrolling veterans: 
Vocational rehabilitation... 18,000,000 Construction cost ...... 79 ,446,379§ 
RM are oe 2 Saye 2 84,471,300 Equipment value ....... 87,013,725 


*Data for 1947. Includes amounts for subsistance allowance and for tuition, equipment, etc. {Data for 
245 years. §Includes $1,596,680 in ‘‘Warehouse Fund’’ not allocated by states. 


Federal Government Allotment for School Lunch Program, 1947 and 1948 


State 1947* 1948 State 1947 1948 
Bl othect $2,612,601.92 $2,185,523 Nebraska ....... $ 482,268.55 $ 454,044 
mriZONa .....-.. 439,299.89 323,497 NEVEQG Sac see 65,588.41 43,436 
MEPKANSAS 2... -.- 1,862,156.36 1,431,269 New Hampshire. . 177,162.52 190,656 
malifornia ....... 3,059,321.63 1,970,097 New Jersey ..... 1,299,237.30 1,106,752 
molorado -......- 513,902.61 436,517 || New Mexico ..... 297,878.14 278,168 
Connecticut .... 536,835.85 448,492 NGw: York: "75525 5,066,618.15 2,850,867 
Delaware .......- 100,256.11 78,464 North Carolina . 3,773,110.39 2,584,366 
SS Ere 1,479,130.39 880,943 North Dakota ... 229,506.21 219,055 
SO re 3,071,804.85 2,179,467 Ohi0'E hai ike 2,759,275.53 2,119,875 
OHIEION Vase). 0 shire 2='s 352,018.70 219,552 Oklahoma ...... 1,610,694.52 1,138,814 
MTIOIS <2. G5. 3 ow 3,505,540.25 2,122,655 Oregon: ees raee- 496,086.80 348,815 
MOAN.) ss. es 1,569,135.19 1,216,957 || Pennsylvania ...| 2,186,171.87 2,230,421 
a er 1,302,556.60 855,517 Rhode Island ... 229,927.20 214,436 
. Se 698,279.92 632,398 || South Carolina..} 2,101,442.17 1,596,273 
meentucky ....... 2,130,253.65 1,847,063 South Dakota .. 238,352.81 15,251 
Louisiana ...... 2,052,185.19 1,505,867 Tennessee ...... 2,530,925.48 1,756,409 
Er 335,713.01 332,939 ORAS tae tated sk 4,759,809.93 3,333,157 
Maryland ....... 762,651.80 617,304 LB rico Nene iene Sennen 661,971.71 301,606 
Massachusetts .. 1,364,433.22 1,106,543 ViETTOON tbe sri ae 143,038.84 139,493 
muchivan........ 2,150,779.23 1,833,812 ip idea hacky ey Saeepase: 1,562,652.98 1,521,067 
Minnesota ...... 1,567,180.94 994,184 Washington ..... 756,785.04 507,800 
Mississippi ...... 1,919,371.87 1,740,903 || West Virginia ..| 1,326,062.35 1,165,312 
MAIBSOUTL.......-; 1,960,335.04  1,347,876]]| Wisconsin ...... 1,311,140.50 1,086,286 
montana ..:.... ' 212,954.90 179,347 || Wyoming ....... 184,238.30 100,292 


este rs Ee 
*Allotment for 1947 includes $10,000,000 for equipment. 
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HE COLLEGE fraternity system is as 


LL old as the republic in which it serves. 
It was on the night of December 5, 1776, 
- in the Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern 


- in Williamsburg, Virginia, that John Heath, 


- Richard Booker, Thomas Smith, Armistead 


Smith and John Jones of the College of 


_ William and Mary (the second oldest col- 


lege in the country) 


formed the first 
Greek-letter society, Phi Beta Kappa, whose 
letters stand for a Greek motto usually 
translated as “Love of Wisdom (or Phi- 


-losophy), the guide of life.” The society 


prospered and adopted all the features 
which characterize the modern fraternity: 
a ritual with secret obligations, a motto 
and a grip. By 1826, the fraternity became 
honorary and in 1875 it became a society 
when the first women members were 
elected. Today it has a membership in the 
neighborhood of 110,000, the largest in the 
igass 


Kappa Alpha Society was established at 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, in 
the fall of 1825. It, in turn, was followed 
by the establishment at the same institu- 
tion of Sigma Phi and Delta Phi, both in 
1827, and these three were known as the 
“Union Triad.’ In later years, three other 
fraternities came into existence at Union 
College and were responsible for that col- 
lege earning its sobriquet as the “Mother 
of Fraternities.” 


The first Greek-letter sorority was Kappa 
Alpha Theta, founded at De Pauw Uni- 
versity in January, 1870, although other 
non-Greek-letter sororities had preceded 
it. The Adelphean Society was founded in 
1851 at Wesleyan College in Georgia; the 
Philomathean Society was founded in 1852 
at the same school and the I. C. Sororis 
was born in 1867 at Monmouth College. 
These three societies later adopted Greek 
letters. Adelphean became Alpha Delta Pi; 
Philomathean became Phi Mu and I. C. 
Sororis adopted Pi Beta Phi. 


These organizations marked the begin- 
ning of the fraternal system, but the real 
expansion came after 1900. The growth 
since that date has been tremendous. 


Fraternities (and sororities) are divided 
into three groups: social or academic, pro- 
fessional and honor groups. These groups 
have their own interfraternity associations 
which originally were founded to dispel the 
clannish bitterness and rivalry between the 
fraternities and to try to eradicate the 
antagonism and prejudice of public opinion 
against the fraternity system and its abuses. 
It is to the credit of these institutions 
that most of the evils have been overcome. 


On October 9-10, 1948, these interfra- 
ternity associations gathered in New York 
and formed the National Conference of 


Una. Rio 


The College Fraternity ‘System oes. 


drew up a constitution for the purpose of 
defining the various groups and setting up 
rules and regulations for the member 
bodies. » 


The member bodies of the National Con-_ 
ference of College Fraternities and Soci- 
eties, whose President is Dean Joseph A. 
Park, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio, are as follows: 


The National Interfraternity Conference 
(NIC), founded in New York City on 
November 18, 1909. It has a membership 
of 60 social fraternities, and its chairman 
is Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Maryland. ; 


The National Panhellenic Conference 
(NPC), a group of social sororities with an 
original membership of 20. Its chairman is 
Miss L. Pearle Green, 302 Fall Creek, Drive, 
Ithaca, New York. 


On November 13, 1947, the Association 
of Educational Sororities (AES), with its 
membership of 6 sororities, dissolved and 
joined the NPC. Five other groups were 
also accepted by the NPC at that time, 
bringing its strength up to 31. 


The Professional Interfraternity Con- 
ference (PIC) was organized on March 2, 
1928, in Washington, D. C. It has a mem- 
bership of 28 men’s professional fratern- 
ities, and its President is R. W. Lemley, 134 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


The Professional Panhellenic Association 
(PPA) was founded in 1925. It has a 
membership of 14 sororities, and its Pres- 
ident is Mrs. Herbert Stevenson, 232 Clark 
Street, Westfield, New Jersey, and 


The Association of College Honor So- 
cieties (ACHS), which was founded in 
New York on October 2, 1925. It has a 
membership of 19 non-social fraternities, 
and its President is Dr. Lawrence R. Guild, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7, California. 


Not belonging to this group is the in- 
Gependent Association of Social Fratern= 
ities (ASF) with a membership of 2. 


Further information concerning the vital 
statistics of the various fraternities and 
sororities, their membership, number of 
active chapters, date of founding and list 
of officers, may be found in the following 
publications: 


1. The annual directory issue (first 
month in the year) of The Fraternity 
Month, published by Leland Publishers 
Inc., St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 


2. Banta’s Greek Exchange, published by 
George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha. 
Wisconsin, 


Se le | 


Source: Questionnaires to Museums. 
NEW YORK CITY 


American Academy of Arts and Letters: 
6383 W. 155th St., New York 32. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 2-5 (closed Mon.) Free. 


Permanent collection of paintings and 
sculpture by members of Academy. 
Spring exhibition of works by newly 
elected members. 


American Museum of Natural History: 


_ Central Park W. at 79th St., New York 24. 


Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Covers all branches of natural sciences 
except systematic botany with thorough 
exhibits in each field. Large habitat 
groups of animals. Library. 


' Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 


lyn 17, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & 

hidys. 1-5 (closed Xmas). Free. 
European and American paintings. Im- 
portant Egyptian collection. Exhibits 
showing Primitive and New World cul- 
tures. American rooms. Industrial design 
laboratory. Art school. Library and con- 
certs. 

Cloisters: Ft. Tryon Pk., New York 33. 

Cpen: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun, 1-5 

(May-Sept. 1-6), hidys. 1-5. Free (Fri. 

25c.). 
Cloisters, chapel, chapter house recon- 
structed from parts of old European 
structures. Frescoes, polychromed stat- 
ues, stained glass, Gothic tapestries. 
Branch of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Frick Collection: 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 
& hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Paintings, watercolors, prints, drawings 
of 14th to 19th centuries. Italian Renais- 
sance and French sculpture. Chinese and 
French porcelain. Concerts. 


Hispanie Society of America: Broadway bet. 
155th and 156th Sts., New York 32. Open: 
wkdys. 10-4:30, Sun. 1-5. Library open: 
wkdys. 1-4:30 (closed Sun., Mon., hidys., 
mo. of Aug.). Free. 
Devoted tc Spanish and Portuguese art, 
literature. Paintings, seulpture, ceramics, 
metalwork, furniture, textiles, manu- 
scripts. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: 5th Ave. at 
82nd St., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10- 
5, Sun., hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Extensive collection of European and 
American paintings and prints. Egyptian 
and Asiatic decorative arts and crafts. 
Ceramics, oriental rugs, musical instru- 
ments, arms and armor. American period 
rooms. Costumes and textiles. Library. 
‘See also Cloisters. 
Museum of Modern Art: 11 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19. Open: wkdys. 12-7, Sun. & 
hidys. 1-7. Adm. 35c. 


a 


Founded to encourage study of modern 
art and its application to manufacturing 
and practical life. Constantly changing 
exhibitions of contemporary painting, 
sculpture, photography, architecture, in-— 
dustrial art, films. eat 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting: 1071. 
5th Ave., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10-—— 
6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 12-6. Free. y 
Paintings by the masters of non-objec-— 
tive art. Group loan shows. Bach and 
Beethoven music. : 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation: Broadway at 155th St., New 
York 32. Open: Tues.—Sat. 2-5 (closed Sun., 
Mon., hidys.). Free. 
Archaeology and ethnology of Americas 
from Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego. 
Library. 
Museum of the City of New York: 5th Ave. 
at 104th St., New York 29. Open: wkdys. 
10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5, closed Xmas. 
Free. 
History of New York City. Period cos- 
tumes, furniture, miniature scenes, por-= 


traits, paintings, manuscripts, silver, 
toys, dolls. Fire engines, horse car, 
“Tally-ho” coach. Theater, music ex- 
hibits. 


National Academy of Design: 1083 5th Ave. 

(at 90th St.) New York 28. Open: wkdys. 

& Sun. 1-5 (during exhibitions). Adm. 25c. 
Permanent collection not available at 
present for exhibition. Special annual 
exhibitions of selected organizations. 


New York Historical Society: Central Park 
W. at 77th St., New York 24. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-5, (Sat. 10-5, closed Mon., NY 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas, month of 
Aug). Free. 
New York city and state historical ex- 
hibits. Early American paintings and 
portraits. American folk arts and crafts. 
Audubon watercolors of birds. John 
Rogers statuette groups. Library. 


New York Museum of Science and Indus- 

try: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Open: every day 10-10. Adm. 50c. f 
Exhibits of instruments, techniques, de- 
velopments of science and industry. 
Many arranged for operation by visitors. 


Roosevelt (Theodore) Museum: 28 EH. 20th 
St., New York 3. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5 (closed Thnks. 
Day, Xmas, NY Day). Free. 
Restored birthplace of Roosevelt. Mount- 
ing of lion shot by him in Africa. Photo- ~ 
graphs, letters, trophies, personal items. 
Extensive cartoon collection. 


Whitney Museum of American Art: 10 W. 
8th St., New York 11. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 
1-5 (closed Mon. & June 1—Sept. 15). Free. 
Sculpture, paintings, watercolors, draw- 
ings, prints by American artists. Annual 
exhibitions of American contemporaries. 


CHICAGO 


Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan Ave. at 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9-5, Sun. 12-5. Adm. 30c. (free Wed., Sat., 
_ Sun., hldys.). 
- Paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings. 
Oriental arts; European, American deco- 
: rative arts. Thorne Miniature Rooms. 
4 Library, art school. 


- Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
- Natural History: 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14, Ill. Open: wkdys. 1-4 (Sat. 10-5, closed 

_ Mon.), Sun.'& hidys. 10-5. Free. 

- Emphasis on regional natural history. 
‘Habitat groups of existing and prehis- 
toric animals. Study collections of 
North American flora and fauna. 


_ Chicago Historical Society: N. Clark St. at 
North Ave., Chicago, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9:30-4:30, Sun. 12:30-5:30. Free (Sun., 
Mem. Day, July 4, Lab. Day 25c.). 

. Exhibits and period rooms from discov- 
ery and exploration of America to pres- 
ent. Special emphasis on history of Chi- 
cago. Washington, Lincoln exhibits. 


Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly 
Field Museum): Roosevelt Rd. at Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 5, Ill. Open: wkdys. & 
Sun.—Nov.-Feb. 9-4; May-Aug. 9-6; Mar., 
Apr., Sept., Oct. 9-5 (closed Xmas and NY 
Day). Adm. 30c. (free Thurs., Sat., Sun.). 
Exhibits in anthropology, botany, ge- 
ology, zoology. Prehistoric skeletons. 
Dioramas of Stone-Age Europe. Vast 
Egyptian collection. Model of moon. 


Museum of Science and Industry: 57th St. 

at Lake Michigan, Chicago 37, Ill. Open: 

fall & winter—wkdys. 9:30-4 (Sat. 9:30— 

5:30), Sun. & hidys. 9:30—-7; spring & sum- 

mer—wkdays. 9:30-5:30, Sun. & hidys. 9:30— 

7. Free (small fee to several exhibits). 
Over 8 acres of exhibits. Working coal 
mine. Full-size street of 1910. Fully 
equipped farm. Evolution of automobile 
and airplane. Working iron foundry. 
Radar and navigation exhibits. Exhibits 
in physics, medicine, chemistry. 


Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago: 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Open: June 1-Nov. 30—wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 
11-5; Dec. 1—-May 31—wkdys. 1-5 (Sat. 10- 
5), Sun. 11-5. Free. 
Representative collections of Near East- 
ern objects, including 40-ton human- 
headed winged bull from Khorsabad and 
16-ft. statue of Tutenkhamon from 
Egypt. 


Vanderpoel (John H.) Memorial Art Gal- 
lery: Longwood Dr. at 96th St., Chicago 43, 
Ill. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed 
hidys.). Free. 
Paintings, watercolors, etchings, sculp- 
ture. Attempts to serve the person unin- 
formed in art as well as the connoisseur. 
Stated to be, “The unique gallery in the 
world.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art: 17th St. at New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. 10-4 :30 (Mon. 12-4:30, Sat. 
9-4:30), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 (closed Xmas 
& July 4). Free. 
Specializes in American art, but has no- 
table collection of 17th century Dutch 
and 19th century French paintings. Per- 
sian rugs, Italian majolica, Greek and 
Roman antiquities. Bayre bronzes. Large 
collection of American sculpture. 


Freer Gallery of Art: Independence Ave. at 

12th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: wkdys. 

& Sun. 94:30 (closed Xmas). Free. 
Oriental paintings, sculpture, bronzes, 
pottery, metalwork, manuscripts. Larg- 
est extant Whistler collection. 


National Air Museum: The Mall, 10th and 

Jefferson Dr., Washington 25, D.C. Open: 

every day but Xmas 9-4:30. Free. 
Full-sized aircraft, including Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” Engines, propellors, 
structure specimens, instruments, flight 
clothing, etc. 


National Collection of Fine Arts: Constitu- 
tion Ave. at 10th St., Washington 25, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30. Free. 
Art collections given by Harriet Lane 
Johnston, Ralph Cross Johnson, William 
T. Evans, John Gellatly and others. 


National Gallery of Art: Constitution Ave. 
at 6th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 2-10, closed Xmas & 
New Year’s Day. Free. 
Paintings, sculpture, drawings, prints, 
decorative arts given by Mellon, Kress, 
Widener, Rosenwald, Dale, the Booths 
and others. U.S. Government Index of 
American Design. Concerts. 


Smithsonian Institution: on the Mall, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Maintains the following museums and 
art galleries: Freer Gallery of Art, Na- 
tional Air Museum, National Collection 
of Fine Arts, National Gallery of Art, 
U.S. National Museum. See those entries. 


United States National Museum: on the 
Mall, Washington 25, D. C. Open: wkdys. & 
Sun. 9-4:30. Free. 
Exhibits in anthropology, biology, ge- 
ology, engineering, industry, history. 
Relics of Washington and Lincoln. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia: 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 
83, Pa. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (summer 9-4), 
Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Large habitat groups of animals of 
North America, Africa, Asia. Hall of 
Earth History and Audubon Bird Hall. 
Minerals and gems. Library. 


Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts: 20th St. at Benj. Franklin Pkwy., 


_ Philadelphia 3, Pa. Open: wkdys. 12-5 (Sat. 

10-5, closed Mon.), Sun. 12-5. Adm. 60c. 
Exhibits in various branches of science, 
many allowing operation by visitors. 
Planetarium, observatory, library. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 

Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2. 

Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon., July 4, 

Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), Sun. & hldys. 

1-5. Free (except during two annual ex- 

hibitions). ; 
Permanent collections include American 
art from Revolution to present. Special 
winter exhibit of painting, sculpture. 
Special fall exhibit of water colors, 
prints, miniatures. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art: Parkway at 
26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 9:30-5 (closed Xmas & NY Day). 
> Pree. 
Art from beginning of Christian era. 
Paintings: old masters, contemporary 
French, American, Mexican. Prints, deco- 
rative arts, period rooms. Architectural 
units. Medieval and Oriental arts. Movies. 


MUSEUMS IN OTHER CITIES 


Alabama Museum of Natural History: Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 8-5. Free. 
All phases of natural history with em- 
phasis on geology. See also Mound State 
Monument Archaeological Museum. 


Albright Art Gallery. See Buffalo Fine Arts 

Academy. 

Atkins Museum. See Nelson Gallery. 

Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, Natl: 

Lake Rd., Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Relics, pictures, documents of baseball 
history. Bronze plaques of game’s im- 
mortals. Part of N. Y. State Historical 
Assn. See also Sports in index. 


Berkshire Museum: Pittsfield, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Art objects from Egyptian to modern 
times. Paintings and sculpture. Indian 
and Eskimo exhibits. Original ‘One 
Horse Shay.” 
(Boston) Museum of Fine Arts: 465-479 
Huntington Ave., Boston 14, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 9-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1:30-5:30. 
Free. 
European and American paintings. Early 
American silver, furniture, interiors. 
Print collection largest in U. S. Asiatic, 
Egyptian, Classical collections. 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art 
Gallery: 1285 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 9, 
N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 2-6, Wed. 
2-10), Sun. 2-6. Free. 
European and American paintings, in- 
cluding contemporary works. Sculpture 
court. Small sculptures and ceramics. 
Religious art, including illuminated 
manuscripts. Library and concerts. 


Buffalo Museum of Science: Humboldt 


Park, Buffalo, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Sat. 9-5), Sun. & hidys. 1:30-5:30. Free. 
African and South Sea exhibits. Chinese 
pottery. Babylonian seals. First and rare 
editions of scientific monographs. 4 


California Academy of Sciences: Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco 18. Open: wkdys. 
é& Sun. 10-5. Free. 
North American and African habitat 
groups. Exhibits of large game fish. Rep- 
tiles, plants, fossils, minerals. Aquarium. 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Open: every 
day of year 10-5. Free. 
European and American paintings. Rodin 
sculpture and drawings. Furniture, 
bronzes, porcelain, tapestries. Egyptian 
art. Organ recitals and movies. 


Carnegie Institutc: 4400 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-6, Sun. 2-6, 
Free. 
Department of Fine Arts: European and 
American paintings, ancient sculpture. 
Carnegie Museum: exhibits in history 
and natural history. Decorative and use- 
ful arts. Music Hall. Carnegie Library. 


Cincinnati A:t Museum: Eden Park, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
10-10), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Paintings, prints, porcelain, ancient and 
modern sculpture. Cincinnati interiors 
of 1800’s. U. S. Playing Card Co. collec- 
tion. Library and movies. 


Cleveland Museum of Art: Wade Park, 

Cleveland 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Wed. 

9 a.m—10 P.m., closed Mon.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 
Classical and modern art of all nations 
and ages; considerable art of Cleveland. 
Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts, furni- 
ture, textiles. Byzantine, Medieval, Harly 
American collections. 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History: 2717 

Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Open: 

wkdys. 10-4, Sun. 2:30-5:30. Free. 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, 
plants, minerals. Most complete masto- 
don yet found. Hanna Star Dome, show- 
ing constellations month by month. 


Colorado Museum of Natural History: City 
Park, Denver 6. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 
12-5. Free. 
Natural history of North and South 
America. Habitat groups of mammals 
and birds. Minerals, dinosaur skeletons. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: 30 W. 
Dale St., Colorado Springs, Colo. Open:. 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. from Sept. thru 
May), Sun. 1:30—-5. Free. 
Contemporary paintings. Latin American 
and Southwestern folk arts and crafts. 
Navajo sand-painting reproductions. 
Concerts, theater arts. 
Currier Gallery of Art: 192 Orange St., 
Manchester, N. H. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 
2-5. Free. 
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Paintings, prints, drawings, sculpture, 
glass, tapestries. American furniture and 
decorative arts of 17th to 19th centuries. 
Concerts, lectures, movies. 


Denver Art Museum: City and County 
 Bidg., Denver, Colo. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
- (Mon. 2-5, 7-9), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European and American paintings and 
decorative arts. Oriental, South Sea, 
American Indian arts and crafts. Large 
collection of bullfight paraphernalia. 


Detroit Institute of Arts: 5200 Woodward 
~ Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Open: Sept._June— 
_wkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 
96; July & Aug—wkdys. & Sun. 9-6 
- (closed Mon.); closed all hidys. Free. 

_ European and American paintings. 
Large murals by Diego Rivera. Sculpture, 
furniture, glass, gold work, ivory, graphic 
arts, textiles. Lectures, movies, gallery 
talks. 


- Farmers’ Museum: Lake Rd., Route 80, 

- Cooperstown, N. Y. Open: May—Oct. every 
day 9-6. Adm. 50c. (80c. incl. Fenimore 
House). 

- arly farm and handicraft tools. School- 
house, country store, smithy. Cardiff 
“Giant.” Operated by N. Y. State Histori- 
cal Assn. 


Fenimore House: Lake Rd., Route 80, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 
§-12), closed Sun.; open every day May-— 
Oct. 9-6. Adm. 50c. (80c. incl. Farmers’ 
Museum). 
American portraits, genre paintings. 
Browere life masks of Founding Fathers. 
Hamilton-Burr Room. James Fenimore 
Cooper Collection. Operated by N. Y. 
State Historical Assn. 


Heard Museum: 22 E. Monte Vista Rd., 

Phoenix, Ariz. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 

(closed Mon. from Nov. 1—May 1). Free. 
Indian, other primitive arts: pottery, 
jewelry, utensils, baskets, blankets, etc. 
Lectures. 


Herron (John) Art Museum: 110 E. 16th 

St., Indianapolis, Ind. Open: wkdys. 9-5 

(closed Mon. & hlidys.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 
European paintings from Renaissance to 
present. American paintings of 19th and 
20th centuries. Egyptian and Asiatic 
sculpture and ceramics. 


Huntington (Henry E.) Library and Art 

Gallery: San Marino 15, Calif. Open: wkdys. 

é& Sun. 1-4:30 (closed Mon. and during 

Oct.). Free (reservations must be made). 
18th century British paintings. Library 
of English and American history and 
literature. Gutenberg Bible. Franklin’s 
autobiography in his handwriting. Bo- 
tanical garden. 


Layton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 
2-5. Free. 
Exhibitions of contemporary artists and 
craftsmen. Special exhibitions, lectures. 
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Los Angeles County Museum of History, 


Science and Art: Exposition Park, Los 


Angeles 7, Calif. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 
1-5, Fri. 10-5, 7-10), Sun. & hidys, 1-5. 
Free. 
European, American art in historical se- 
quence galleries. California History Hall. 
Prehistoric skeletons. Lectures, concerts, 
movies, library. 


Mint Museum of Art: 501 Eastover Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5..Museum closed July 1- 
Sept. 15. Free. 
American and Huropean paintings and 
prints. Period furniture. Relics of for- 
mer U. S. branch mint. Eagle on facade 
believed to be largest carved wooden 
eagle in world. 


Mound State Monument Archaeological 
Museum: Moundville, Ala. Open: wkdys. & 
Sun. 8-5. Adm. 25c. 
Uncovered Indian burials, etc., of Mound- 
ville Indians. Operated by Alabama Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


Navajo Ceremonial Art, Museum of: Ca- 
mino Lejo, near old Pecos Rd., Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. Open: wkdys. 9-12, 1-4:30 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Adm. 25c. 
Sand paintings, ceremonial objects, bas- 
Kets, blankets, silver. Music records of 
chants. Comparative material from Asia 
and elsewhere. Library. 


Nelson (William Rockhill) Gallery of Art 
and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: 4525 
Oak, Kansas City 2, Mo. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Fri. 1-5, closed Mon.), Sun. & hlidys. 2-6 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas). 
Also open Wed. & Fri. eves. 7-10 from Oct. 
1—Apr. 30. Adm. 25c. (free Sat., Sun., 
hidys., Wed. & Fri. eves.). 
European paintings from 13th century 
to present. Extensive Chinese collection. 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman collections, 
English pottery. Concerts and movies. 


New York State Historical Association: 

Lake Rd., Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Maintains the following: Baseball Hall 
of Fame, Farmers’ Museum, Fenimore 
House. See those entries. 


Newark Museum: 49 Washington St., New- 
ark 2, N. J. Open: Oct—June—wkdys. 12- 
5:30 (Wed. & Thur. 12-5:30, 7-9:30), Sun. 
& hidys. 2-6; July—Sept—wkdys. 12-5 
(Thur, 12-5, 6:30-9), Sun. & hldys. 2-6. 
Free. 
American painting and sculpture, in- 
cluding contemporary work. Outstanding 
Tibetan collection. Coins cf all nations. 
Exhibits in mechanics, astronomy, biol- 
ogy, anthropology. Concerts. 


Ringling (John and Mable) Museum of 
Art: Sarasota, Fla. Open: every day 9-4:30 
(Residence 10-4:30). Adm.;: Art Museum 
50c. Residence (incl. Circus Museum), $1. 
Collection of Baroque and other paint- 
ings in Art Museum. Rare household 


_ furnishings in Ringling Residence. Mu- 
seum of the American Circus opened on 
Residence grounds in 1948. 


_Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum: 
San Jose, Calif. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat, 
9-1), Sun. 12-5. Free. 

_ Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. Mum- 
_ mies, statuary, jewelry, utensils, cloth- 
ing. Reproductions of Egyptian rock 
tomb and temple. 


(St. Louis) City Art Museum: Forest Park, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 
(Mon. 2:30-9:30). Free. 
Oriental and Western art and decorative 
_ arts. Paintings, sculpture, prints, ceram- 
ics, oriental rugs. Period rooms. 


San Diego, Fine Arts Gallery of: Plaza de 
Panama, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10:30-5 (Sat. 9-5, closed 
Mon.), Sun. 1—5:30. Free. 
Old European and modern American 
paintings, featuring also old and modern 
Spanish and modern French. Important 
collection of original prints. Old Asiatic 
arts. Library. 


San Diego Society of Natural History— 
Natural History Museum: San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed Xmas). 
Free. 
Mammals, birds, fossils, shells, plants, 
insects, minerals. Emphasis on South- 
western U. S., Sonora, Lower California. 
Library. 


San Francisco Museum of Art: War Me- 

morial Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Open: 

wkdys. 12-10 (Sat. 12-9), Sun. 1-5, Free. 
Contemporary European and American 
paintings, drawings, prints, including 
work by San Francisco artists. Concerts 
and movies. Library. 


Southwest Museum, Inc.: Marmion Way at 
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Calif. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 (closed 
Mon., Xmas, July 4). Free. 


American Indian exhibits, ancient and 


modern. Casa de Adobe, reproduction of 
adobe hacienda, located at 4605 N. Fi- 
gueroa St. Library, lectures. 


Toledo Museum of Art: Monroe at Scott- 
wood, Toledo 2, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(Mon. 1-5), Sun. 2-6. Free. 
Paintings by El Greco, Velasquez, Goya, 
Rembrandt, Steen. One of world’s largest 
collections of ancient glass. Library, con- 
certs. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Boulevard 

at Grove Ave., Richmond 20. Open: wkdys. 

9:30-5 (Wed. 2-10, closed Mon.), Sun. 2— 

5:30. Free (Tues., Thur., Fri., 25c.). 
European, American, Oriental, Pacific 
Island art. Special collections: modern 
French, American paintings, Russian 
Crown Jewels. Statewide educational 
programs. 


Walters Art Gallery: Charles and Centre 
Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. Open: wkdys. 11-5 
(July & Aug. 11-4), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Free. 
Art from ancient empires to 19th century 
Europe. Important collections of Etrus- 
can art and medieval illuminated books. 
Original manuscript of “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


Worcester Art Museum: 55 Salisbury St., 
Worcester 2, Mass. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Tues. in Nov.—Apr. 10-10), Sun. 2-5 (Oct.— 
June 2-6), hidys. 2-5 (closed July 4, Thnks. 
Day, Xmas). Free. 
Art from Egyptian to modern times, in- 
cluding Far East. Emphasis on painting 
and sculpture. Classes, lectures, concerts, 
films. School. 


The Statue of Liberty 


The Statue of Liberty (“Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World’’) is a 225-ton bronze fe- 
Male figure, 152 ft. 5 in. in height, facing 
the ocean from Bedloe’s Island in New 
York Harbor. The right hand holds aloft a 
torch, and the left hand carries a tablet 
upon which is inscribed: “July 4, 1776.” 


The statue was designed by Frédéric Au- 
guste Bartholdi, at the request of the 
French government, as a present to the 
U. S. to commemorate the centennial of 
American independence. Its cost of $450,000 
Was met by popular subscription in France. 


The pedestal, 151 ft. 1 in. in height, was 
erected by the U. S., and its cost of $350,- 
000 was met by popular subscription in 
this country. The cornerstone was laid Aug. 
5, 1884, and the unveiling of the statue 
took place Oct. 28, 1886. 

The head of the statue can accommodate 


forty persons, and the torch, which is now 
closed to the public, can hold twelve. The 
U. S. Lighthouse Service maintains the 
light in the torch, and since 1916 the 
statue has been illuminated at night by 
floodlights. 


On a tablet inside the main entrance of the pedestal 
is engraved the following sonnet, written by Emma 
Lazarus: 


The New Colossus 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from fand to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
**Keop, ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send tliese, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

1 lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
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Leading Daily U. S. Newspapers by Net Paid Circulation 
Source; A.B.C. Publisher’s statements for period ending March 31, 1948. 
(M—Morning; AD—All Day; E—Evening; M & E—Morning and Evening; S—Sunday) 


ulation 
City and Newspaper Circulation City and Newspaper . _ Cire : 
New York DAILY NEWS .... 2,349,342 M Los Angeles NEWS ......... 281,838 AD 
4,665,534 S Cleveland PRESS ........... 280,739 E 
New York DAILY MIRROR . 1,048,011 M St. Louis GLOBE- “s 
2,240,535 S DEMOGRAT” oe eee 279,439 M 
Chicago TRIBUNE ......... 985,523 M 380,265 S 
1,644,847 S New York POST & } 
_ Philadelphia BULLETIN .... 784,349 E HOME NEWS ............ 275,318 EB 
= 683,326 S 313,495 S 
_ New York JOURNAL & Buffalo NEWS ............. 273,359 E 
: PUIEEUECEGOOAN Subse et ees 711,469 E St. Louis POST-DISPATCH . 272,198 E 
1,262,085 S 415,556 S 
Philadelphia INQUIRER .... 104,947 M Wash. D. C. TIMES HERALD 265,393 AD 
1,056,404 S 315,533 S 
Chicago SUN-TIMES ....... 672,848 AD pittsburgh PRESS .......... 264,994 E 
823,276 S 496,734 S 
WNewswork TIMMS ......55..05. 542,461 M Cleveland PLAIN DEALER .. 255,365 M 
1,131,064 S 443,655 S - 
Chicago HERALD- TRAVELER ....... 253,488 E 
IERIGAN 23 .:. 6. dete.) 641,494 E Boston:J HERALD ......... 143,386 M 
1,180,921 S 256,602 S 
Chicago DAILY NEWS ...... 494,857 E Newark NEWS .........../. 242,840 E 
MOSCPOILNEGWS: .h..56...02000 432,089 E 179,889 S 
554,187 S San Francisco EXAMINER .. 241,154 M 
Los Angeles HERALD & 626,161 S 
PENESEUEGS Siar csuy tasters 5 21.8 4s 428,007 E Atlanta JOURNAL ......... 239,988 E 
MOCUEOLG) LEMIES. ..). 0. ee es 423,204 E 298,545 S 
631,248 S _\NEWS-POST ... 226,464 E 
Los Angeles EXAMINER .... 408,573 M _— Baltimore:) ayeRIGAN .... 362.463 S 
889,979 S Portland OREGONIAN ...... 223,655 M 
Los Angeles TIMES ......... 404,513 M 280,036 S_ 
793,062 S REGISTER ... 218,658 M 
Detroit FREE PRESS ....... 402,991 M Des Motnts: 500.437 S 
RECORD Ber ote a TRIBUNE o>) (anual 
Boston:) AMERICAN ...... 210.254 R Wash. D.C. STAR ......... ptr E 
ADVERTISER ..... 696,906 S 194 8 
New York WORLD Pittsburgh SUN- 
eTIGRAM -........... 382,234 E TELEGRAPH (a 209,455 EB 
Moscone POST. .....4...--.- 372,027 M 616,240 S 
287,408 S Baltimore:SuN os. sc oe 192,416 EB 
RUA Temenos 368,979 E 169,468 M 
Kansas City: 375,622 S 305,658 S 
TE NATOS re oe oy 360,474 M 
ats ATD Boston*GLOBE eae. eed ah 
[Ol Oto) 335,690 M 397 882 S 
716,016 S ; 
Milwaukee JOURNAL ....... 314,531 E Omaha WORLD-HERALD ... 121,248 M 
372,804 S 111,289 E 
New York SUN ...... ey | -308,20608 235,541 S 
Pittsburgh POST-GAZETTE. 284,295 M Fort Worth STAR- 
SWARM Bile. « 283,924 E TET GG RAVE see ee 107,117 M 
Minneapolis:? TRIBUNE .... 151,192 M 104,723 EB 
565,979 S 168,090 S 


Major U. S. News Services 
The Associated Press (AP), 50 Rockefeller Intercity News Service, 103 Park Ave., 


Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. New York 17, N. Y. 
City News Service of Los Angeles, Inc., 132 International News Service, 235 East 45th 
West First St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Columbia News Service, 60 East 42nd St., International News Photos Inc., 326 West 
New York 17, N. Y. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 
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‘Get Seen eee 3 138,552 16 405,775 $44,327 10 407,160 
wis RE Aye ee i 5 79,980 7 60,057 140,037 4 85,968 
Ne eon Se Wee tex 5 137,849 27 178,854 316,703 9 266,994 
Oo we eee 25 1,527,055 96 2,072,740 3,599,795 24 3,062,425 
Lt - pS eeeeSee 4 104,257 22 302,442 406,699 7 473,104 
3. eer 6 142,903 20 438,619 §81,522 - iL 403,282 
BRIE. 5 Suse oe ae 1 19,861 1 58,093 77,954 1 19,794 
oto e oe eee 2 298,369 3 451,058 749,427 3 696,004 
SPER sled of ascent ontek ne 10 456,809 26 348,036 804,845 23 675,977 
BE rida ch. cmaiswetinent =< 5 298,162 21 393,038 691,200 12 701,822 
-02.50 SSOP SRSE ROARS? 4 53,673 11 59,684 113,357 5 77,664 
eae otk ance 9 1,629,691 81 2,340,565 3,970,256 17 4,011,267 
PS cco d Sete «as 15 388,321 78 1,006,937 1,395,258 15 642,246 
eRe. a des. 3 270,302 41 612,407 882,709 8 715,847 
reat aseptic. 2 4 157,974 49 423,029 581,003 9 350,037 
UE A 9 234,390 22 357,154 591,544 14 423,534 
OLDS EYES ie Se eee 5 251,450 12 308,762 560,212 5 385,486 
1 ae ee 5 154,188 5 68,430 222,618 2 150,455 
ASL eee 4 203,340 8 477,255 680,595 & 643,262 
Massachusetts................. 9 1,221,807 47 1,538,539 2,760,346 11 1,897,314 
OES pa 3 478,486 50 1,585,945 2,064,431 13 1,938,172 
BTID ee )2 = os os 0 S.0sii FSS 4 288,914 27 654,083 942,997 4 722,414 | 
BEPOSID arn sic. ack pee ces 5 61,339 15 139,329, 200,668 7 129,860 
SU ages See eeee 7 731,391 46 1,054,487 1,785,878 10 1,269,566 
BURA A Me See =e ccs ce set cc 6 88,824 9 46,635 135,459 8 121,066 
of SUES ae a i Se 5 161,879 18 243,822 405,701 6 302,273 
TORT. Space ogee 2 9,826 6 32,766 42,592 1 11,259 
New Hampshire................ 1 24,562 8 * 71,607 96,169 1 17,191 
OT SG 7 248,600 23 783,945 1,032,545 9 395,718 
_ New Mexico........ Be Sats 2 29,309 13 72,841 102,150 7 58,426 
EVONK. es. eee ret RS 23 4,922,366 78 3,635,931 8,558,297 20 11,073,126 
Norn Carolinas... 0. .c.6-..-.- 8 395,718 33 357,558 753,276 12 481,595 
BUTTER KOLA So a)s.cic)s.o:3'~ ,0.sinio, 3 52,733 9 75,772 128,505 2 74,842 
7 aad epee 9 612,838 90 2,270,195 2,883,033 18 1,641,878 
Us Oi Sse Apa aie 8 249,295 43 368,138 617,433 38 528,825 
MEBCONR CR sik sett ese 4 216,446 17 293,179 509,625 6 496,192 . 
Pennsylvania. .......ss..-- 56% 29 1,586,625 104 2,589,770 4,176,395 12 2,936,544 
7) DEC GUIIS EN (aS 1 45,527 6 209,287 254,814 2 162,575 
out Carolina................. 7 216,831 8 112,271 329,102 6 233,421 
south Dakota... ...-......65.-- 1 2,265 11 132,274 134,539 5 80,361 
BEIMDSSEO 8h dey. occ Nelsee e's 8 431,559 20 461,378 892,937 13 705,744 
UTS ot ope ene ee 22 802,703 82 1,190,552 1,993,255 64 1,742,740 
BAPTA | voce nie ss wihare'a is, viele 1 82,332 5 110,065 192,397 3 141,631 
0 a ee ee eee 2 40,815 8 45,457 86,272 1a 2), epee ane 
BMI eo Sacre tien sos sd 10 324,466 21 331,009 655,475 ll 436,967 
BASIN SLON stoves, a clols cai seieetnnte 6 268,050 21 583,685 851,735 9 729,793 
yest Vitginid....-.....sc.e5- + oc 10 212,714 22 244,889 457,603 ll 367,703 
BCOMSIA Sethe acl its ovis sce 2 165,314 39 754,904 920,218 7 751,110 
BRUOMUNE sitrcc-s seta ee eel ore 5 25,248 4 28,349 53,597 3 24,730 
Oe S85, Faiaae cnltsloesie 334 20,545,908 | 1,429 30,381,597 50,927,505 497 43,665,364 


News Services—(cont.) 


National News Service, 250 South Broad ‘Transradio Press Service, Inc., 521 Fifth 


St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

NEA (Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) Service, United Press Assns., 220 East 42nd St., 
Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. New York 17, N. Y. 

News Story Worldwide, Inc., 11 West 42nd Universal Press Assns., 11 Scott St., Chicago 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Opell 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth 
400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


“Source: A B. C. Publisher’s Statements for period. panine Sina 30, 1948, 


Circulation* Magazine 
We rarer as te (t+) Country Gentleman 2s. for. .-c. 
oo re 5,446,089 True Story ....... oS SH is <3 
Pag ote Comics Group .......... 4,754,217 Ley Gleason Comic Group ...... 
Ladies Home Journal ........... 4,522,474 Thrilling Fiction Group ........ 
Marvel Comic Group ........... 4,440,993 Cosmopolitan ...............--- 
‘National Comics—Red .......... 4.933.818 = Household (3 .2).5-9 2) = o-oo 
tational Comics—Blue ......... 4-203.690: = Redbooks... 7st frees poe ee eee 
Saturday Evening Post ......... 3,923,606 True Confessions .............. 1,814,891 — ; 
‘Harvey Comics Group .........: 3,911,218 National Geographic ........... 1,767,792 — 
Archie Comic Group ........... 3.819.950. “Time ssn) oc: pean te eee 1,668,530 — : 
‘Woman’s Home Companion .... 3,754,996 Liberty .................... 1... 1,540,192 
MICIOM See tN S acs Se ess 3700;167 =. Cappers armer 45 5... un ae 1,312,402 
Better Homes & Gardens ....... 3,253,208 Successful Farming ............ 1,252,644 — 
ROUTAN SE! DAY <. 5 0c saacen sss. 3,167,209 American Comics Group ....... 1,216,172 ~ 
BrAmerican: Legion ..24.0......-. 3081-386: je Trees we6 t ea eee 1,202,940 
Good Housekeeping ............ $12,973 = ForelgntServices. a Sot. meee 1,176,538 
Loui iS Se 2,912,689 Premium Group of Comics ...... 1,166,731 — 
LS ine bra} i) eae 2,899,175 Hillman Comic Group .......... 1,152,286 — 
PeMarM. JOuUrNAl ...........--.5-- 2674 400-2 PATENtE Mo) ot eae ee 1,151,305 
Baramerican Home’ ............5.. 93680.045, = Photoplay 4. teu, oop ae ee 1,132,834 
oo) SUSE S18 2,574,705 Modern Romances ............. 1,081,181 
Popular Fiction Group ......... 2,568,002 Southern Agriculturist ......... 1,058,011 
Quality Comic Group ........ ~~ @009,1T12 Pathfinder™ <n sacs ccs 33 6 aoe 1,057,316 
Thrilling Comics Group ........ 2.455.575... Popular Mechanics. —. (4.5.26 1,044,885 
OES ee 2}425,283 - Popular Science ............... 1,043,803 


*Average net paid. {The publisher’s figure is over 8,000,000; since the magazine does not take ad~- 
vertising, A.B.C. does not publish figures, 


Radio Stations and Networks in the United States 
and Canada 


Source; National Association of Broadcasters. 


No. of stations, Aug. 1, 1948 


Owned and 
Major networks operated Affiliated 


ABC—American Broadcasting Company .. 5 249 
CBS—Columbia Broadcasting System..... 1 161 
MBS—Mutual Broadcasting System 0 503 
NBC—National Broadcasting Company*.. 6 159 


eee 


*Although NBC discontinued short-wave broadcasting Oct. 1, i948, they still maintai = 
affiliated stations. y n 175 Latin-American 


SS SS 
—— SSS 


No. of stations* (Aug. 1, 1948) Permits for 
Operating construction Total 
SS Se ee 
MHA AYG SLOAUCAST 1a. sca iee hss sb sce 1,723 315 2,038 
NCO NTE) NODS Beet oo ES oe a 287 91 119 
FM (Frequency Modulation) ............. 584i 4278 1,011 


a a 


*Including territories and possessions. {Includes 7 licensed and 23 CP’s operating on special temporary au- 


thority. {Includes 22 CG’s and 397 CP’s operating on special te 
grants of suthority. pe mporary authority. §Includes 81 conditional 


CANADA: There are 113 standard broadcast stations; 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC); 
cases, affiliated with CBC. 


eleven are owned and operated 
102 are privately owned and, in some 


_U. S. POSTAL REGULATIONS 


st Class (limit 70 Ib.): 

Letters and written and sealed matter: 
3¢ for each oz., local and nonlocal, except 
that drop letters are subject to l¢ for each 
_0Z. when deposited for local delivery at 
offices not having letter-carrier service, 
provided they are not collected or delivered 

rural or star-route carriers. 


Government postal cards: 1¢. 
Private mailing or post cards: 1¢. 


Bair Mail (limit 8 0z.): 


_ 6¢ for each oz. or fraction thereof within 
the continental U. S., within any Territory 

or possession of the U. S., within any geo- 
graphical area which is a protectorate of 
the U. S., or between any of the foregoing. 
This includes air mail to or from Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of the 
U. S., Canton Island, Canal Zone, Guam 
-and any other place where the U. S. mail 
“service is in operation. 


Air Parcel Post (over 8 oz. to 70 Ib.): 


The zone rates prescribed for parcels 
carried by air (including other transporta- 
tion to and from air-mail routes) shall 
apply to mailable matter of any class 
weighing over 8 oz. but not more than 70 
Ib. nor exceeding 100 in. in length and 
girth combined, including written and 
other matter of the first class, whether 
sealed or unsealed, except that in the case 
of mail of the first class the rate shall not 
be less than 3¢ an oz. or fraction thereof. 


The rate of 6¢ an oz. or fraction thereof 
Will apply (until otherwise’ instructed) to 
all domestic air mail weighing up to and 
including 8 oz., regardless of distance or 
zone; the zone rates prescribed by Public 
Law 819, will apply to such mail weighing 

_ over 8 oz., fractions of a lb. being charged 
as a full lb. (provided that on air mail of 
the first class the rate shall not be less 
than 3¢ an oz. or fraction thereof). 


Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 


First Addl. 

Zone and (miles) Ib. Ibs. 

First & Second (to 150) ....... 55¢ 4¢ 
Baird: (150-800)... 222. .-... 5: 60¢ 8¢ 
mourth (800-600) .........-..-. 65¢ 14¢ 
Bret (600—1,000). 5.2). ee eel 70¢ 24¢ 
prxbh(1;000—1,400)... 252s. 75¢ 33¢ 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ......... 75¢ 45¢ 
Highth (over 1,800) ............ 80¢ 65¢ 


Exceptions 
The rate of 80¢ for first 1b. (over 8 oz. 
to 1 lb.) and 80¢ for each additional 1b. or 
fraction thereof shall be charged on par- 
cels transported by air as follows: 


zone, namely, Hawaii, Alaska, Guam, etc. — 


(b) Between or within Territories and 
possessions of the U. S, where the eighth 
zone is applicable. 


(c) Between continental U.S. or its Ter- 


ritories and possessions and the Canal 


Zone. 


(d) Between U. S. or its Territories and 


possessions and overseas A.P.O.’s and Fleet 
Post Offices. : 

(e) Between U. S. or its Territories and 
possessions and U.S. naval vessels stationed 
in foreign waters if foreign port is used as 
part of address. ‘ 


Second Class (no limit of weight): 

Newspapers, magazines and other peri- 
odicals containing notice of second-class 
entry: 1¢ for each 2 oz. or fraction thereof, 
or the fourth-class rate, whichever is 
cheaper. 


Fourth Class (Parcel Post) (over 8 oz. te 

70 Ib.): 

Merchandise, books, printed matter and 
all other mailable matter not in first or 
second class. 

Limit of size: 100 in. length and girth 
combined. 


Parcel-Post Zone Rates 


2-10 11-70 
lb.,* lb.,¢ 
Zone and (miles) ist lb. perlb. per Ib. 
LGCal aaa. oe eee $.10 $.01 $.0075 
First & Second (to 150) .12 .021 .02 
Third (150-300) .°..... A3 .03 .028 
Fourth (300-600) ...... 14 .045 0425 
Fifth (600-1,000) ...... .15 .06 .055 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) .... .16 .075 0725 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) .. .17 095 .0925 
Eighth (over 1,800) .... .18 .115 1125 


*Figure the first lb. from the first column, the 
remainder of lbs. from this column. {Figure the 
first lb. from the first column, the next 9 lb. from 
the second, and the remainder of lbs. from this 
column. 


Third Class (limit 8 0z.): 

PIECE RATE: 

Circulars and merchandise, except seeds, 
plants, etc.: 2¢ for first 2 oz., 1¢ each ad- 
ditional oz. 

Books and catalogues of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, plants, etc.: 1144¢ for each 2 oz. 

Minimum third-class charge for pieces of 
odd size or form: 3¢. 


(effective January 1, 1949) ae 


(a) Between any point in continental — 
U. S. and any point in its Territories and — 
possessions falling in the eighth delivery — 


“Thira Class—BULK RATE: 
t Circulars and merchandise ‘(not less than 


_ 20 Ib. or 200 pieces): 14¢ per pound, mini- 
mum of 1¢ each. 


Books and catalogues of 24 pages or 
more, seeds, plants, etc. (20 lb. or 200 
_ pieces): 10¢ per lb., minimum of 1¢ each. 


Annual fee for mailings of third-class 
matter at bulk rate: $10 per calendar year. 


NOTE: For conditions and restrictions 
j governing mail to armed forces overseas, 
consult postmaster. 


Books (limit 70 Ib.): 


Books (containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of 
books) for all zones: 8¢ first lb., 4¢ each 
additional lb. 


Library Books Qimit 70 Ib.): 

Books sent by authorized libraries to 
‘readers and when returned by such readers, 

4 for delivery within the first three zones or 


the state in which mailed: 4¢ first lb., l¢ 
each additional lb. 


Special Delivery and Special Handling: 


) The prepayment of the special-delivery 
_ fee entitles mail to the most expeditious 
handling and transportation possible, and 
also entitles it to special delivery at the 
Office of address. 


Prepayment of the special-handling fee 
entitles fourth-class matter to the most 
expeditious handling, transportation and 
delivery possible, but not special delivery 
at the office of address. 


Fees fer Special Delivery and Special Handling 


Special Special 
delivery handling 
First | 2nd, 3rd,} (4th class 
Weight class 4th class only) 
ENO UA LO. ee es 15¢ 25¢ 15¢ 
UOMO Die... acess 25¢ 35¢ 20¢ 
MOVOTIBLO. TDS 24 ng 35¢ 45¢ 25¢ 


Money Orders and Postal Notes: 


Money orders for amounts from 1l¢ to 
$100 are issued upon written application 
made by the remitter or his agent showing 
the amount of the order.and the names 
and complete addresses of the payee and 
remitter. Fees are as follows: 


Amount of order Fee 

MNO che OOO) cat wifed wis Caos lees ce pe 10¢ 
5.01 to TW OBO WP hee art nA Sa ae a 15¢ 
10.01 to SAO OLB ic RSL eG Beet ee 25¢ 
EO ert) eel OOOO .,: ste eainete racers oh. ches tek 35¢ 


Postal notes for amounts from 1¢ to $10 
are issued without written application for 
a fee of 8¢ each. 


Registered Mail: 


Fees for domestic registered mait om 
second- and third-class matter, and sealed 
fourth-class matter on which postage at i 


the first-class rate has been paid): 4 
Indemnity limit Fee 

3°" OL 66 & 6.00 ye ee ee $ .25 
5.01 to Z5.00 ee Ts cers «eee 35 
25.01 to 50.00. “Eee eee 40 
50.01 to 15.00: ) <5 ScsGh ieee eee 450 

75.01 to”, 100.00. . 2.2.6 detente 50 

100.01 to 200:00: | 5 22/5 ads oe pees 60 | 

200.01 to 300.00’ > Sch cleo -708 
300.01 to 400.00" <.%. 22.ccieulee ren 85 
400.01 to, - 500.00". <2. 22 see 1.00 
500.01, to. 600.00 3 2.08 ein eee 1.10 
600:01 ‘to, “700.00: | ...:oas Ree 1.20 
700:01-t0 — (800.00 2 .. ves ease 1.30 
800.01 to 900.00). 22.0% «. ow See 1.40 
900.01 to» 1000.00 \2 Wo. 25). Soe wee 1.50 


For registered mail having a declared 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry fee paid there shall 
be charged additional fees (surcharges) as 
follows: 


When declared value exceeds maximum in- 


demnity covered by registry fee paid— Fee 
By not: over $502.2 =... 3s 2¢ 
By over $50 but not over $100 ......... 3¢ 
By over $100 but not over $200 ...... 4¢ 
By over $200 but not over $400 ...... 6¢ 
By over $400 but not over $600 ...... T¢ 
By over $600 but not over $800 ...... 8¢ 
By over $800 but not over $1000 ...... 10¢ 


If the excess of the declared value over 
the maximum indemnity covered by the 
registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, the ad- 
ditional fees for each $1,000 or part of 
$1,000 on articles destined to points within 
the several zones applicable to fourth- 
class matter shall be as follows: : 


Zone Fee 


For local delivery,or for 
delivery within 1st zone 

For delivery within 2nd zone 

For delivery within 3rd. Zone: .). 2: 14¢ 

For delivery within 4th zone 

For delivery within 5th or 6th zones ..16¢ 

For delivery within 7th or 8th zones ..18¢ 


eee 


In the case of nonnegotiable securities, 
surcharge is based on known or estimated 
cost of duplication. 


Registration fee for mail without in- 
trinsic value for which no indemnity is 
paid: 20¢. 


AnSuUI ed Mail: | 
j Fee for insured mail idlavings bonds, 
stubs, etc.) treated as registered mail under 
special authorization by the Department: 
20¢. 

Fees for domestic insured mail (third- 

a fourth-class matter) : 


Indemnity limit Fee 

Meeeot to 8 v5.00 ie ery 5¢ 
MeO’ 6, 10.00 6. en ee eee 10¢ 
aso, 25.0025 fen oo. Bee 15¢ 
eres OC.00 0. Ste bares. ses. ae 20¢ 
Bee stO', OOO Se cise grwet ws ok Sule thet 25¢ 
Beer te? 20005 S522 es i See 30¢ 


C.0.D. Mail: 


Fees for domestic unregistered C.O.D. 
mail (third- and fourth-class matter and 
sealed domestic mail matter of any class 
bearing postage at the first-class rate): 


Indemnity limit Fee 

BOS 8 2:50. © ish ssc see nc oes 20¢ 
2.51 to BOOS eas oso saci aan ae 25¢ 
EPO GONE Er 20 OO Lgor. =) sgsic's elie 0 Sets esate sins 35¢ 
ete GOre = OOOO oto his sis s sie Moletane shore 45¢ 
UUGHLL (utes) "93100, 00 ae eens Sea a oe 55¢ 
Ber OU pOr a BOLOD es. Serco uc ay oe loys 60¢ 
meee GOs TAOOOOM. tM. Se sche a tetecs mie 65¢ 


Fees for domestic registered C.O.D. mail 
(sealed domestic mail of any class bearing 
postage at the first-class rate) : 


Amount collectible and indemnity payable Fee 


Set 10 GO, 10.00 ios 22). ae ero. fb mls $ .55 
Bee) eC OmmgOO:00 Wai Potts iia ct-f hoya wists -70 
Brecon Oe! OOOO. seers actolepeta pla ent Sei oie 90 
Ce Om 200. OOS are ens iclent a + uspeiie forse 1.15 


*Limit of collections. 


When indemnity in excess of $200 is de- 
sired, the fees for domestic registered 
C.O.D. mail are: 


Indemnity limit Fee 
ee 
PA0001 tO $ 300.00) .. 2... wees se ess $1.20 

300.01 to A OOOO ter er evepas ies cle! ts aor eels 1.25 
400.01 to FOO OO a RANT cain due teas lo Ps 1.30 
500.01 to G00: 00am uate et tie 1.35 
600.01 to FAD OWOL Sra Shite ioe Loe PORE 1.40 
700.01 to (SXOKOM OLY” ME ene gone ro terme 1.45 
BOG OLTELON 2000.00 seo oc cere oe wees wit iene 1.55 
ad 


Miscellaneous: 


Fees for senders’ return receipts for do- “a 


mestic registered and insured mail: when 
requested at time of mailing, 5¢; when re- 
quested after time of mailing, 10¢; when 
requested showing to whom, when, and the 
address where the article was delivered, 31¢. 


Fees for effecting delivery of domestic 
registered, insured, and C.O.D. mail to ad- 
dressee only or to addressee or order: 20¢. 


Fee for notifying sender or his represen- 
tative of inability to deliver a C. O. D. 
article: 5¢. 

A demurrage charge of 5¢ a day is col- 
lected on each C.O.D. article which the ad- 
dressee fails to accept within 20 days after 
the first attempt to deliver or the first 
notice of arrival Sie the office of address is 
given. 

Certificates of Te for ordinary mail 
of any class and additional certificates for 
ordinary, registered, insured and C.O.D. 
mail: 1¢ for each article described thereon. 


The sending of registered or insured mail 
to Army and Navy personnel overseas is 
restricted. Consult postmaster for details. 
C.O.D. mail cannot be sent to Navy person- 
nel on board ships or at overseas shore 
stations. 


Foreign Regular Mail: 

South and Central America (except 
European possessions), Canada, Newfound- 
land, Labrador, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Andorra, Spain and Philippines: 
letters, 3¢ an oz. or fraction thereof; post 
cards, 2¢ single, 4¢ reply-paid. 

Other countries: letters, 5¢ first oz., 
8¢ each additional oz. or fraction thereof; 
post cards, 3¢ single, 6¢ reply-paid. 


Foreign Air Mail: 

Articles for transmission by air to any 
foreign country should have affixed the 
blue “Par Avion/By Air Mail’ label (Form 
2978). That label, however, is not to be 
affixed to articles intended for transmission 
by air within the U.S. only. 


The Postmaster General’s staff was estab- 
lished Jan. 22, 1946, by an-order of the 
Postmaster General. It is the coordinating 
body of the Post Office Department, in- 
suring uniformity of policy among the sev- 
eral bureaus and Offices of the Department. 

Members are: The First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Assistant Postmasters General, 
the Executive Assistant to the Postmaster 
General, the Chief Inspector, and the Chief 
Clerk and Director of Personnel. The First 
Assistant Postmaster General is chairman. 


The highest price ever paid for a single 
postage stamp was reputed to have been 
more than $45,000. It was a, 1-cent British 
Guiana issue from the Arthur Hind col~ 
lection sold at auction during 1933-34. 


nia .. 
Algeria 
Andorra 


i 
mrele evotian Sudan.. 25 | Eritrea ......5..7c%.... 25 
25 | Estonian S.8.R. 15 
Ethiopia. 2.225:.s¢06c283 25 
Faeroe Is. IS 
Falkland Is, . 10 
Fillies. 2. , 28 
Finland--100 406.32 Craee 15 
Lay eee aren 15 
fs EG. CAWICN@ = 2.2. -.: 25 
Fré Guldna <3 ct .< 2 10 
Fr, Guinea. 247. ..25400 25 


Bahrein Is. .. Fr. Pacific Settlements . 25 

Balearic Is. . Fr. Settiements in India 25 

Baluchistan Fr. Somaliland ........ 25 

Barbados .. PRY Sadan cee co eee 25 

Barbuda .... ke Ganhiasss tasty cee 25 

Bechuanaland .......... 25° Germanycv cuss .cevs Vesa 15 

Belgian Congo ......... 25 oP GIGPAITEE oo ng slots 1s 

KOPF S28 v.01 ocv ace eine 15 | Gilbert & Ellice Is. ... 25 

Bermudas 10 | Gold Coast ............ 25 

Bolivia 40 | Great Britain .......... 15 

Bonaire 10} Greece -... 5.5. oe 

Brazil .. 10 | Grenada ...... 

Br. Cameroons 25 | Grenadines ... 

Br. Guiana .... .. 10 | Guadeloupe 

Br. Honduras .......... 10 | Guatemala 

Br. Somaliland ........ 25 

TUTE R gookt Fic ea 25 

Bulgaria Peg 13 

Burma . 25 

Cameroun ... 228 

Canada (per. . 06 

Canary Is. Rita . 25 

Cape Verde fee 25 

MPOVIOM er tessa iefaocc eve ae 

AUT SS Sea ae 

UES ia er ep eae 

Colombia .. a 1 

Cook Is. .. Ivory Coast . Rae} 

Corsica ... Jamaica . 10 

Costa Rica Japan ..... . 25 
Cuba ..... iy th, ane Aa SUIer eis 25 

URGOMA Rae shee e oa v vies vcs MarR SHY aes «vee 25 

REMBMMSE crm iertla bes ois 6c Sie Labrador ikidcasicce wwe 10 

Cyrenaica EABORNSS ructuesinctathas 25 

Czechoslovakia ... 15] Latvian S.S.R. ........ 15 

Dahomey .... SEAN LODRNGR tain iis :crpicsa sine’ 

Denmark .. .. 15 | Leeward ts. 

Dodecanese . 15 rent 

Dominica ; 10 

Dominican Rep. ....... 10 Liechtenstein 


Lithuanian S.S.R. .... 
Luxemburg 
Macao 


rem a ap its 
Madeira 


Malayan Union ........ 25 | St. flare & Miquelon 
RNS OS, So a Serato ie (pet 02.) os ar kaiee 
Manchuria St. Vincent 
Martinique .. Salvador, El. .... 
Mauritania .. Samoa, Western .. 
Mauritius San_ Marino _......2.sa00n 
Mexico (per oz.) ...... 06 | Santa Cruz Is. 
Monsees Sh..55 2 o iece eee 19 | ‘Sarawak 2055... Geek 
Montserrat wcoee £01 Saeeil Arabia ~~ 2-2. ee 
Morocco (all zones) ... 15 | Scotland .............. 
Mozambique .......... 25 | Senegal 20... 2520s ease 
es I Le Ce yap Coe oe 25 | Seychelles .... 
Netherlands ........... 15 | Slam. .2.5%-.. 
Netherlands Indies ... 25 | Sierra Leone . 
Ne919 D.Sc Led 10 | Singapore ............. 
New Caledonia ........ 25 | Solomon fs. .......J./22 25 
New Guinea .......... 25 | Somalia: ji... sate 25 
New Hebrides ......... 25 | South West Africa .... 25 
New Zealand .......... 25 | Southern Rhodesia ..... 25 
Newfoundland ......... 10 | Spain *. 242.453 peee 1 
Nicaragua Sp. Guinea . 
Niget: nie ties. a eeSon Surinam ..... 
Nigeria 25 | Sweden ...... 
North Borneo, State of . 25 | Switzerland 
Northern Ireland ...... £S-) Syria... . .cntcktee eee 
Northern Rhodesia 25 | Taiwan (Formosa) a 
i ee ero ee 15 | Tanganyika Terr. ..... 25 
Nyaseland. © 5..nwaeto~ cee 25 That: ©2.. .i:.c-8 So eee 25 
Okitiawalsy. .2...d2sceen5, 25 | Togo (Fr.) 25 
Pakistan : Tonge 46... .tie. . 25 
Palestine Trans-Jordan ... =~ an 
Trieste: °F... 2s aa 
Rice i <ikn Serco eee Trinidad)... ..5<2.2.e00nee 
Tripolitania ........... 15 
pasite ee Aone mere Tristan da Cunha ..... 25 
SS tasks a Rinale era Tantsla’.... cer. ate 
Tarkep 2... -. danvk bese 
Tarke 16. 2: sees eee 
ieee Ee oe, 
. of So. bese t 
U: S.S.R. é 
Uruguay . 23.5 vee eka { 
Vatican City State AA 
Vonexzaela .. : iS. Rie { 
Virgin Is. (Br.) 
Wales. ©... otis. cea 
Windward Is. ..27..05.) 
Yemen 


Zanzibar 


The U. S. Postal System 


Source: U. S. Government Manual. 


While the original purpose of the Postal 
System was to provide ‘the best means of 
establishing posts for conveying letters and 
intelligence through this continent” 
(Journals of the Continental Congress, 
May 27, 1775), the Post Office Department 
was ultimately enlarged to include other 
services. Among the most important were: 
postage stamps (1847), registered mail 
(1855), railway mail service (1862), city 
delivery service (1863), postal money 
orders (1864), foreign money orders (1867), 
special delivery (1885), rural delivery 
(1896), postal savings (1911), village de- 
livery (1912), parcel post, including in- 
surance and _ collect-on-delivery service 
(1913), and air mail (1918). 

Benjamin Franklin, who was appointed 
postmaster at Philadelphia in 1737 and Co- 
Deputy Postmaster General of the British 
Colonies in North America in 1758, and 
who on July 26, 1775, became the first 


Postmaster General under the Continental 
Congress, is credited with having laid much 
of the foundation for the development of 
the present Postal System. 

The Constitution of the U. S., Article I, 
section 8, provided that “The Congress 
shall have Power To establish Post 
Offices and post Roads.” 

Samuel Osgood was the first Postmaster 
General under the Constitution, having 
been appointed Sept. 26, 1789, at which 
time there were 75 post offices. From that 
small beginning, the Postal Service has 
been developed into what is now the largest 
business in the world. 

It employs approximately 490,000 workers 
and has an annual pay roll in excess of 
$1 billion. Yearly, the Postal Service 
handles more than $17 billion and has 
gross receipts totaling in excess of $1 bil- 
lion. There are approximately 42,000 post 
Offices in the U. S. 
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History of the Flag 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


\HE FIRST OFFICIAL AMERICAN 

flag, the Continental or Grand Union 
flag, was displayed on Prospect Hill, Jan. 
1, 1776, in the American lines besieging 
Boston. It had thirteen alternate red and 
white stripes, with the British Union Jack 
in the upper left corner. 


On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted the design for a new flag, 
which actually was the Continental flag 
with the red cross of St. George and the 
white cross of St. Andrew replaced on the 
blue field by thirteen stars, one for each 
state. No rule was made as to the arrange- 
ment of the stars, and while they were 
usually shown in a circle, there were var- 
ious other designs. It is uncertain when 
the new flag was first flown, but its first 
official announcement is believed to have 
been on Sept. 3, 1777. 


The first public assertion that Betsy 
Ross made the first Stars and Stripes ap- 
peared in a paper read before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on March 14, 1870, 
by William J. Canby, a grandson. However, 
Mr. Canby on later investigation found no 
official documents of any action by Con- 
gress on the flag before June 14, 1777. 
Betsy Ross’ own story, according to her 
daughter, was that Washington, Robert 
Morris and George Ross, as representatives 
of Congress, visited her in Philadelphia in 
June, 1776, showing her a rough draft of 
the flag and asking her if she could make 
one. However, the only actual record of 
the manufacture of flags by Betsy Ross is 
a voucher in Harrisburg, Pa., for 14 pounds 


and some shillings for flags for the Penn- 
sylvania navy. 7 

On Jan. 13, 1794, Congress voted to add 
two stars and two stripes to the flag in 
recognition of the admission of Vermont 
and Kentucky to the Union. By 1818, there 
were twenty states in the Union, and as it 
was obvious that the flag would soon be- 
come unwieldly, Congress voted April 18 
to return to the original thirteen stripes 
and to indicate the admission of a new 
state simply by the addition of a star the 
following July 4. The last two stars were 
added July 4, 1912, for New Mexico and 
Arizona. ' 


The first Confederate flag, adopted in 
1861 by the Confederate convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., was called the Stars and 
Bars; but because of its similarity in colors 
to the American flag, there was much con- 
fusion in the Battle of Bull Run. To 
remedy this situation, Gen. G. T. Beaure- 
gard suggested a battle flag, which was 
used by the Southern armies throughout 
the war. The flag consisted of a red field on 
which was placed a blue cross of St. An- 
drew separated from the field by a white 
fillet and adorned with thirteen* white 
stars for the Confederate states. In May 
1863, at Richmond, an official flag was 
adopted by the Confederate Congress. This 
flag was white and twice as long as wide; 
the union, two-thirds the width of the flag 
contained the battle flag designed for Gen 
Beauregard. A broad transverse stripe of red 
was added Feb. 4, 1865, so that the flag 
might not be mistaken for a signal of truce 


*11 states formally seceded, and unofficial groups in Kentucky and Missouri adopted ordinances 
of secession. On this basis, these two states were admitted to the Confederacy, although the 
official state governments remained in the Union. 


Flag Etiquette 
(Public Law 829—77th Congress) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To amend Public Law Numbered 623, approved 
June 22, 1942, entitled ‘‘Joint resolution to codify and 
emphasize existing rules and customs pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of the United States 
of America.’’ 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That Pub- 
lic Law Numbered 623, approved June 22, 
1942, entitled “Joint resolution to codify 
and emphasize existing rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the 
flag of the United States of America,” be, 
and the same is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


That the following codification of exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America be, and it is hereby, 
established for the use of such civilians or 


civilian groups or organizations as may not 
be required to conform with regulations 
promulgated by one or more executive de- 
partments of the Government of the 
United States, 

Src. 2. (a) It is the universal custom tc 
display the flag only from sunrise to sun.- 
set on buildings and on stationary flag- 
Staffs in the open. However, the flag may 
be displayed at night upon special occa. 
sions when it is desired to produce a pa: 
triotic effect. 

(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously, 

(c) The flag should not be displayed or 
days when the weather is inclement. 

(d) The flag should be displayed on al 
days when the weather permits, especially 
on New Year’s Day, January 1; Inaugura, 
tion Day, January 20; Lincoln’s Birthday 
February 12; Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 


ary 22; Army Day, April 6; Easter Sun- 

' (variable); Mother’s Day, second Sun- 
in May; Memorial Day (half-staff until 
n), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Inde- 
endence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 
londay in September; Constitution Day, 
ptember 17; Columbus Day, October 12; 
Yavy Day, October 27; Armistice Day, No- 
ember 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
ursday in November; Christmas Day, 
ecember 25; such other days as may be 
proclaimed by the President of the 
United States; the birthdays of States 
. of admission); and on State holi- 

ys. 

(e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main 
administration building of every public 
institution. 

'(f) The flag should be displayed in or 
near every polling place on election days. 
(g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 
‘Sec. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, 
should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
4 line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
ber of that line. 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
a float in a parade except from a staff, or as 
srovided in subsection (7). 

(bo) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
or of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
lag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 
shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
slamped to the radiator cap. 

(ec) No other flag or pennant should be 
laced above or, if on the same level, to the 
ight of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services 
conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 
he church pennant may be flown above 
he flag during church services for the 
sersonnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of 
America, when it is displayed with another 
lag against a wall from crossed staffs, 
hould be on the right, the flag’s own 
ight, and its staff should be in front of 
he staff of the other flag. 

(e) The flag of the United States of 
America should be at the center and at the 
lighest point of the group when a number 
f flags of States or localities or pennants 
ff societies are grouped and displayed from 
taffs. 

(f) When flags of States, cities, or locali- 
ies, or pennants of societies are flown on 
he same halyard with the flag of the 
Jnited States, the latter should always be 
t the peak. When the flags ate flown 
rom adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 
tates should be hoisted first and lowered 
ast. No such flag or pennant may be placed 
bove the flag of the United States or to 
he right of the flag of the United States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations 
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are displayed, they are to be flown from 
Separate staffs of the same height. The 
flags should be of approximately equal 
Size. International usage forbids the dis- 
play of the flag of one nation above that 
of another nation in time of peace. 

(h) When the flag of the United States 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
staff. When the flag is suspended over a 
Sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, union 
first, from the building. 

(7) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
or so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. 

(j) When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

(kK) When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be dis- 
played above and behind the speaker. 
When displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
should occupy the position of honor and be 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s right 
as he faces the congregation or audience. 
Any other flag so displayed in the chancel 
or on the platform should be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s left as he faces 
the congregation or audience. But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a 
church or public auditorium elsewhere 
than in the chancel or on the platform it 
shall be placed in the position of honor at 
the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any 
other flag so displayed should be placed on 
the left of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a distinctive 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling a 
statue or monument, but it should never 
be used as the covering for the statue or 
monument. 

(m) The flag, when flown at half-staff, 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. The flag should be again raised 
to the peak before it is lowered for the 
day. By “half-staff” is meant lowering the 
flag to one-half the distance between the 
top and bottom of the staff. Crepe stream- 
ers may be affixed to spearheads or flag- 
staffs in a parade only by order of the 
President of the United States. 

(n) When the flag is used to cover a 
casket, it should be so placed that the 
union is at the head and over the leit 


- shoulder. The flag should not be lowered 
into the grave or allowed to touch the 
- ground, 

“Src. 4. That no disrespect should be 
shown to the flag of the United States of 
America, the flag should not be dipped to 
any person or thing. Regimental colors, 
State flags, and organization or institu- 
tional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
honor, 

(a) The flag should never be displayed 
with the union down save as a signal of 
dire distress. 

(b) The flag should never touch any- 
thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 
floor, water, or merchandise. 

(c) The flag should never be carried flat 
or horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

(d@) The flag should never be used as 
Grapery of any sort whatsoever, never 
festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
but always allowed to fall free. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red, always arranged 
with the blue above, the white in the 
middle, and the red below, should be used 
for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 
front of a platform, and for decoration in 
general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, 
or damaged in any way. 

(f) The flag should never be used as a 
covering for a ceiling. 

(g) The flag should never have placed 
upon it, nor on any part of it, nor attached 
to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, fig- 
ure, design, picture, or drawing of any 
nature. 

(h) The flag should never be used as a 
receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

(i) The flag should never be used for 
advertising purposes in any manner what- 
soever. It should not be embroidered on 
such articles as cushions or handkerchiefs 
and the like, printed or otherwise im- 
pressed on paper napkins or boxes or any- 
thing that is designed for temporary use 
and discard; or used as any portion of a 
costume or athletic uniform. Advertising 
signs should not be fastened to a staff or 
halyard from which the flag is flown, 

(j) The flag, when it is in such condi- 
tion that it is no longer a fitting emblem 
for display, should be destroyed in a digni- 
fied way, preferably by burning. 

Src. 5. That during the ceremony of 
hoisting or lowering the flag or when the 
flag is passing in a parade or in a review, 
all persons present should face the flag, 
stand at attention, and salute. Those pres- 
ent in uniform should render the military 
salute. When not in uniform, men should 
remove the headdress with the right hand 


holding it at the left shoulder, the 
being over the heart. Men without 
should salute in the same manner. Alie 
should stand at attention. Women shoul 
salute by placing the right hand over 1 

heart. The salute to the flag in the movin 
column should be rendered at the momen’ 
the flag passes. 

Sec. 6. That when the national anthen 
is played and the flag is not displayed, 4 
present should stand and face toward tl 
music. Those in uniform should salute @ 
the first note of the anthem, retaining th 
position until the last note. All othe! 
should stand at attention, men removin 
the headdress. When the flag is displayed 
all present should face the flag and salute 

Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegiance t 
the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the fla; 
of the United States of America and t 
the Republic for which it stands, one Na 
tion indivisible, with liberty and justic: 
for all,” be rendered by standing with thi 
right hand over the heart. However, civil 
ians will always show full respect to thi 
flag when the pledge is given by merel) 
standing at attention, men removing th 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall rende 
the military salute. 

Sec. 8. Any rule or custom pertainin; 
to the display of the flag of the Unite 
States of America, set forth herein, may b 
altered, modified, or repealed, or additiona 
rules with respect thereto may be pre 
scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief o 
the Army and Navy of the United States 
whenever he deems it to be appropriat 
or desirable; and any such alteration o 
additional rule shall be set forth in | 
proclamation. 


Approved, December 22, 1942. 


\ 


The American's Creed* 


“I believe in the United States of Amer 
ica as a government of the people, by th 
people, for the people; whose just power 
are derived from the consent of the gov 
erned; a democracy in .a republic; a soy 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; 
perfect union, one and inseparable; estab 
lished upon those principles of freedor 
equality, justice, and humanity for whic’ 
American patriots sacrificed their live 
and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to m 
country to love it; to support its Consti 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect it 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


The Pledge to the Flagt 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag of th 
United States of America, and to the Re 
public for which it stands, one Nation, in 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all 


SIT ON TW eseagan Cilanln Arian ipl tad nish mee [hin nin Une cena nny nnn nee 
William Tyler Page, Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote ‘“The American’ 
1917. It was accepted by the House of Representatives on behalf of the American people on April rates | 


?Written by Francis Belamy in August, 1892, of the staff of The Youth’ 


gestion of James B. Upham, one of the editors. 


s Companion in Boston, at the su 
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(ag tia ead CONSTITUTION | 
of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA i 


THE oldest federal constitution in existence was framed by a convention 

delegates from twelve of the thirteen original eae in Philadelphia ome 
1787, Rhode Island failing to send a delegate. George Washington presided 
over the session, which lasted until September 17, 1787. The draft (originally 
a preamble and seven Articles) was submitted to all thirteen states and was 
to become effective when ratified by nine states. It went into effect on the 
first Wednesday in March 1789, having been ratified by New Hampshire, the 
ninth state to approve, on June 21, 1788. The states ratified the Constitution 


in the following order: 
Pa Delaware December 7, 1787 South Carolina May 23, 1788 
r Pennsylvania December 12, 1787 New Hampshire June 21, 1788 
- New Jersey December 18, 1787 Virginia June 25, 1788 
bE Georgia January 2, 1788 New York July 26, 1788 
Connecticut January 9, 1788 North Carolina November 21, 1789 
i Massachusetts February 6, 1788 Rhode Island May 29, 1790 
: Maryland April 28, 1788 
* Outline of the Constitution 

ARTICLE I ARTICLE II 


Sec. 1. Legislative powers; in whom 
vested. 

_ Sec. 2. House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen—Qualifications of a 
Representative—Representatives and direct 
taxes, how apportioned—Enumeration— 
Vacancies to be filled—Power of choosing 
Officers, and of impeachment. 

Src. 3. Senators, how and by whom 
chosen—How classified—State Executive, 
when to make temporary appointments, in 
Case, etc.—Qualifications of a Senator— 
President of the Senate, his right to vote— 
President pro tem., and other officers of the 
Senate, how chosen—Power to try impeach- 
ments—When President is tried, Chief Jus- 
tice to preside—Sentence. 

_ Sec. 4. Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed-——At least one Session in 
each year. 

Src. 5. Membership—Quorum—Adjourn- 
ments—Rules—Power to punish or expel 
—Journal—Time of adjournments, how 
limited, etc. 

Src. 6. Compensation—Privileges—Dis- 
qualification in certain cases. 

Src. 7. House to originate all revenue 
bills—Veto—Bill may be passed by two- 
thirds of each house, notwithstanding, etc. 
Bill, not returned in ten days, to become 
2 law—Provisions as to orders, concurrent 
resolutions, etc. 

Src. 8. Powers of Congress. 

Src, 9. Provision as to migration or im- 
sortation of certain persons—Habeas Cor- 
jUs—Bills of attainder, etc—Taxes, how 
ypportioned—No export duty—No com- 
mercial preference—Money, how drawn 
rom treasury, etc.—No titular nobility— 
Ifficers not to receive presents, etc. 

Src. 10. States prohibited from the exer- 
ise of certain powers. 


Sec. 1. President; his term of office 
—Electors of President; number and how 
appointed—Electors to vote on same day— 
Qualification of President—On whom his 
duties devolve in case of his removal, 
death, etc.—President’s compensation—His 
oath of office. 

Sec. 2. President to be commander in 
chief—He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon—Treaty-making 
power—Nomination of certain officers— 
When President may fill vacancies. 

Sec. 3. President shall communicate to 
Congress—He may convene and adjourn 
Congress, in case of disagreement, etc.— 
Shall receive ambassadors, execute laws, 
and commission officers. 

Src, 4. All civil offices forfeited for cer- 
tain crimes. 


ARTICLE It 


Src. 1. Judicial powers—Tenure—Com- 
pensation. 

Src. 2. Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends—Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court — Appellate — Trial by jury, etc.— 
Trial, where. 

Sec. 3. Treason defined—Proof of—Pun- 
ishment of. 


ARTICLE IV 


Src. 1. Each State to give credit to 
the public acts, etc., of every other State. 

Sec. 2. Privileges of citizens of each 
State—Fugitives from justice to be de- 
livered up—Persons held to service having 
escaped, to be delivered up. 

Src, 3. Admission of new States—Power 
of Congress over territory and other prop- 
erty. 

Src. 4. Republican form of government 
guaranteed—Each State to be protected. 


ARTICLE V 
Constitution; how amended—Proviso. 


ARTICLE VI 


Certain debts, etc., declared valid—Su- 
premacy of Constitution, treaties, and 
laws of the United States—Oath to sup- 
port Constitution, by whom taken—No 
religious test. 


ARTICLE VII 


What ratification shall establish Consti- 
tution. 


AMENDMENTS 


I. Religious establishment prohibited 
—Freedom of speech, of the 
press, and right to petition. 

II. Right to keep and bear arms, 


III. No soldier to be quartered in-any 
house, unless, etc. 


IV. Right of search and seizure regu- 
lated. 


V. Provisions concerning prosecution, 
trial and punishment—Private 
property not to be taken for pub- 
lic use, without compensation. 


VI. Further provision respecting crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 


The Constitution of the 


REAMBLE.—WE THE PEOPLE of the 

United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE I 
Section 1 


Legislative powers vested in Congress.— 
All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. ; 


Section 2 


Composition of the House of Representa- 
tives—1. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen every 
second Year by the People of the several 
States, and the Electors in each State 
Shall have the Qualifications requisite for 
Electors of the most numerous Branch of 
the State Legislature. 


Qualifications of Representatives—2. No 
Person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the Age of twenty- 
five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen 


" Information Pleas 
VII. Right of trial by Jury secured. 


VIII. Excessive bail or fines and 
punishments prohibited. 


IX. Rule of construction of Constitus 


tion. e 
X. Same subject; rights of States. 
XI. Same subject; judicial powers con=- 


strued. ‘ 
XII. Manner of choosing President and 
Vice President. 
XIII. Slavery abolished, : 
XIV. Citizenship; representation—Pub- 
lic debt. : 
XV. Right of suffrage—By whom exer=- 
cised. , 
XVI. Taxes on incomes, 
XVII. Election of senators—Filling of va- 
cancies. 
XVIII. Prohibition. ; 
XIX. Suffrage; not to be denied because 
of sex. 


XxX. Commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent; Vice President and mem- 
bers of Congress; time of assem- 
bling of Congress. 


XXI. Repeal of Prohibition. 


United States of America 


of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 


Apportionment of Representatives and 
direct taxes—census.*—3. [Representatives 
and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to 
their respective Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Num- 
ber of free Persons, including those bound 
to Service for a Term of Years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 
all other persons.] The actual Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall 
by Law direct. The Number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
Thousand, but each State shall have at 
Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary- 
land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 


Filling of vacancies in representation. — 
4. When vacancies happen in the Represen. 
tation from any State, the Executive Au- 


*The clause included in brackets is amended by the fourteenth amendment, second section. 
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5 ; 
ority thereof shall issue Writs of Elec- 
on to fill such Vacancies. 

Selection of officers; power of impeach- 
ment.—5. The House of Representatives 
shall chuse their Speaker and other Offi- 
cers; and shall have the sole Power of Im- 


peachment, 


a Section 3* 
- The Senate.—[{1. The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each 


Senater shall have one Vote.] 


~ Classification of Senators; filling of va- 
Cancies.—2. Immediately after they shall 
be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be va- 
cated at the expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of 
the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
One-third may be chosen every second 
Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the Recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary Appoint- 
ments [until the next Meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such Va- 
cancies.] 


_ Qualification of Senators.—38. No Person 
shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an 
Inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 


Vice-President to be President of Senate. 
—4. The Vice-President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

Selection of Senate officers; President 
pro tempore.—5. The Senate shall chuse 
their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 
Senate to try impeachments.—6. The 
Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments. When sitting for that Pur- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no Person shall be convicted without the 
Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present, 

Judgment in cases of impeachment.—7. 
Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
Office, and disqualification to hold and en- 


*The first paragraph of section three of article I of the Constitutio 
paragraph two of the same section as relates to filling vacancies, are 


to the Constitution. 


joy any Office of honor, Trust, or Profit 
under the United States: but the Party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law. 


Section 4 

Control of congressional elections.—1. 
The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators. 


Time for assembling of Congress.;—2. 
The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 


Section 5 

Each house to be the judge of the elec- 
tion and qualifications of its members; 
regulations as to quorum.—1. Each House 
shall be the Judge of the Elections, Re- 
turns and Qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each 
House may provide. 


Each house to determine its own rules.— 
2. Each House may determine the Rules of 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for 
disorderly Behavior, and, with the Con- 
currence of two thirds, expel a Member. 


Journals and yeas and nays.—%8. Each 
House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in their 
Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas 
and Nays of the Members of either House 
on any question shall, at the Desire of one 
fifth of those Present, be entered on the 
Journal. 

Adjournment.—4. Neither House, during 
the Session of Congress shall, without the 
Consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other Place 
than that in which the two Houses shall 
be sitting. 


Section 6 

Compensation and privileges of Members 
of Congress.—1. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all Cases, ex- 
cept Treason, Felony and Breach of the 


n of the United States, and so much of 
amended by the seventeenth amendment 


+Amended by article XX, section 2, of the amendments to the Constitution. 


‘Peace, be privileged from Arrest during 
their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 


returning from the same; and for any 
Speech or Debate in either House, they 
shall not be questioned in any other Place. 


Incompatible offices; exclusions.—2. No 
Senator or Representative shall, during the 
Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil Office under the 
Authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been encreased during 
such time; and no Person holding any Of- 


- fice under the United States, shall be a 


Member of either House during his Con- 
tinuance in Office. 


Section 7 

Revenue bills to originate in House.—1. 
All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with 
Amendments as on other Bills. 

Manner of passing bills; veto power of 
President.—2. Every Bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it becomes a Law, 
be presented to the President of the United 
States; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration 
two thirds of that House shall agree to 
pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the Objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that 
House, it shall become a Law. But in all 
such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall 
be determined by Yeas and Nays, and the 
Names of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the 
Journal of each House respectively. If any 
Bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the 
Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
their Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not be a Law. 

Concurrent orders or resolutions, to be 
passed by President.—3. Every Order, Reso- 
lution, or Vote to which the Concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the 
President of the United States; and before 
the Same shall take Effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the Rules and Limitations 
prescribed In the Case of a Bill. 


Section 8 
General powers of Congress.* 


lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts aaa 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for ~ 
the common Defence and general Welfare © 
of the United States; but all Duties, Im- 
posts and Excises shall be uniforms . 
throughout the United States. ; 

Borrowing of money.—2. To 
money on the credit of the United States. 

Regulation of commerce.—3. To ee p 
Commerce with foreign Nations, and 
among the several States, and with he 
Indian tribes, 


Naturalization and bankruptcy.—4. To 
establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza=-— 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject of 


Bankruptcies throughout the United 
States. 
Money, weights and measures.—5. To’ 


coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard 
of Weights and Measures. 


Counterfeiting —6. To provide for the 
Punishment of counterfeiting the Securi- 
ties and current Coin of the United States, 


Post offices.—7. To establish Post Offices 
and post Roads. 


Patents and copyrights——8. To promote 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries. 


Inferior courts——9. To constitute Tri- 
bunals inferior to the supreme Court. 


Piracies and felonies.—10. To define and. 
punish Piracies and Felonies committed on 
the high Seas, and Offenses against the 
Law of Nations. 


War; marque and reprisal.—1i. To de- 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Cap- 
tures on Land and Water. 


Armies.—12. To raise and support 
Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that Use shall be for a longer Term than 
two Years. 


Navy.—13. To provide and maintain a 
Navy. 


Land and naval forces.—14. To make 
Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces. 


Calling out militia—15. To provide for 
calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
and repel Invasions. 


Organizing, arming and disciplining mi- 
litia—16. To provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be 


a a en ea Se ee 
*By article XVI of the amendments to the Constitution, Congress is given the power to lay and collect taxes 


on incomes, 


ployed in the Service of the United 
es, reserving to the States, respectively, 
e Appointment of the Officers, and the 
hority of training the Militia accord- 
to the discipline prescribed by Con- 


Exclusive legislation over District of Co- 
umbia.—17. To exercise exclusive Legisla- 
on in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
strict (not exceeding ten Miles square) 
may, by Cession of particular States, and 
le acceptance of Congress, become the 
eat of the Government of the United 
tates, and to exercise like Authority over 
ll Places purchased by the Consent of 
he Legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
1eedful Buildings;—and 


To enact laws necessary to enforce Con- - 


titution.—18. To make all Laws which 
hall be necessary and proper for carrying 
nto Execution the foregoing Powers, and 
1 other Powers vested by this Constitu- 
ion in the Government of the United 
states, or in any Department or Officer 
hereof. 


Section 9 

Migration or importation of certain per- 
ons not to be prohibited before 1808.—1. 
the Migration or Importation of such Per- 
ons as any of the States now existing shall 
hink proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
iibited by the Congress prior to the Year 
me thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
. tax or duty may be imposed on such Im- 
ortation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
ach Person, 


Writ of habeas corpus not to be sus- 
ended; exception.—2. The privilege of the 
Vrit of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
ended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 
r Invasion the public Safety may require 
ie 


Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
rohibited.— 3. No Bill of Attainder or ex 
ost facto Law shall be passed. 


Capitation and other direct taxes—_4. No 
apitation, or other direct, Tax shall be 
iid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
numeration herein before directed to be 
uken.* 


Exports not to be taxed.—5. No Tax or 
uty shall be laid on Articles exported 
‘om any State. 


No preference to be given to ports of any 
tate; interstate shipping.—6. No Prefer- 
ice shall be given by any Regulation of 
ommerce or Revenue to the Ports of one 
bate over those of another: nor shall Ves- 
Is bound to, or from, one State, be 
liged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 
1other. 


Money, how drawn from treasury; finan- 
cial statements to be published.—7. No 
Money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement 
and Account of the Receipts and Expendi- 
tures of all public Money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 


Titles of nobility not to be granted; ac- 
ceptance.by government officers of favors 
from foreign powers.—8. No Title of No- 
bility shall be granted by the United — 
States: And no Person holding any Office 
of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, 
of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince, or foreign State. 


Section 10 

Limitations of the powers of the several 
States.—1. No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin 
Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law im- 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts or 
grant any Title of Nobility. 

State imposts and duties.—2. No State 
shall, without the Consent of the Congress, 
lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports or 
Exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection 
Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Imports 
or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such 
Laws shall be subject to the Revision and 
Control of the Congress. 


Further restrictions on powers of States. 
—3. No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of Tonnage, keep 
Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, 
enter into any Agreement or Compact 
with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent Danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 
Section 1 


The President; the executive power.—1l. 
The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his Office during the Term 
of four Years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same Term, be 
elected, as follows: 


Appointment and qualifications of presi- 
dential electors.—2. Each State shall ‘ap- 
point, in such Manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, 


nt 


*See sixteenth amendment, 
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equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress: but no Senator 
or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 


Original method of electing the President 
and Vice-President.*—[The Electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote 
by Ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; 
which List they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the Presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
"then be counted. The Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of 
the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have 
such Majority, and have an equal Number 
of Votes, then the House of Representa- 
tives shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
one of them for President; and if no Per- 
son have a Majority, then from the five 
highest on the list the said House shall in 
like Manner chuse the President. But in 
chusing the President, the Votes shall be 
taken by States, the Representation from 
each State having one Vote; A quorum for 
this Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
Members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a Majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after 
the Choice of the President, the Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes of 
the Electors shall be the Vice-President. 
But if there should remain two or more 
who have equal Votes, the Senate should 
chuse from them by Ballot the Vice-Presi- 
dent.] 


Congress may determine time of choosing 
electors and day for casting their votes.— 
3. The Congress may determine the Time 
of chusing the Electors, and the Day on 
which they shall give their Votes; which 
Day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. 


Qualifications for the office of President.+ 
—4. No person except a natural born Citi- 
zen, or a Citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the Adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the Office of 
President; neither shall any Person be 
eligible to that Office who shall not have 
attained to the Age of thirty-five Years, 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within 
the United States. 


Filling vacancy in the office of Pr 
dent.t—5. In. Case of the Removal of 
President from Office, or of his Death, Res 
ignation, or Inability to discharge the Pow 
ers and Duties of the said Office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, 
the Congress may by Law provide for the 
Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or In- 
ability, both of the President and Vice= 
President, declaring what Officer shall the 
act as President, and such Officer shall act 
accordingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. | 


Compensation of the President.—6. The 
President shall, at stated Times, receive for 
his Services, a Compensation, which shall 
neither be encreased nor diminished dur- 
ing the Period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive 


within that Period any other Emolument 


from the United States, or any of them. 


4 
Oath to be taken by the President.—7. 
Before he enter on the Execution of his 
Office, he shall take the following Oath or 
Affirmation:—‘“I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Section 2 

The President to be commander-in-chief 
of army and navy and head of executive 
departments; may grant reprieves and par- 
dons.—1. The President shall be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the Militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual 
Service of the United States; he may re- 
quire the Opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offenses against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 


President may, with concurrence of Sen- 
ate, make treaties, appoint ambassadors, 
etc.; appointment of inferior officers, au- 
thority of Congress over.—2. He shall have 
Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, providec 
two-thirds of the Senators present «con. 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by anc 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other publi 
Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su. 
preme Court, and all other Officers of thi 
United States, whose Appointments ar 
not herein otherwise provided for, ane 
which shall be*established by Law; but th 
Congress may by Law vest the Appoint 


*This clause has heen superseded by the twelfth amendment. 
{For qualifications of the Vice President, see article XII of the amendments. 
tAmended by article XX, sections 3, and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution, 


ent of such inferior Officers, as they 
hink proper, in the President alone, in 
he Courts of Law, or in the Heads of De- 
ments. 


during rece may fill vacancies in office 

uring recess of Senate.—3. The President 
shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 
that may happen during the Recess of the 
nate, by granting Commissions which 
all expire at the End of their next Ses- 
sion. 


“ Section 3 

P President to give advice to Congress; 
may convene or adjourn it on certain occa- 
sions; to receive ambassadors, etc.; have 
laws executed and commission all officers. 
—He shall from time to time give to the 
‘Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
tion such Measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary Occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
Disagreement between them, with Respect 
to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shail take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. 


Section 4 

All civil officers removable by impeach- 
ment.—1. The President, Vice-President 
and all civil Officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from Office on Impeach- 
ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 
ery, or other high Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors. 

ARTICLE III 


Section 1 

Judicial power; how vested; term of of- 
fice and compensation of judges.—The ju- 
dicial Power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
Behavior, and shall, at stated Times, re- 
seive for their Services a Compensation 
which shall not be diminished during their 
Sontinuance in Office. 


Section 2 

Jurisdiction of Federal courts.*—1. The 
ludicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
n Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, 
und Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
inder their Authority;—to all Cases affect- 
ng Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
ind Consuls;—to all Cases of Admiralty 
ind maritime Jurisdiction;—to Contro- 
rersies to which the United States shall 
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be a Party;—to Controversies between two 
or more States;—between a State and 
Citizens of another State;—between Citi- 
zens of different States;—between Citizens 
of the same State claiming Lands under 
Grants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, Citizens or Subjects. 


Original and appellate jurisdiction of 
Supreme Court.—2. In all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be Party, the supreme Court shall have. 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases 
before mentioned, the supreme Court shall 
have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law 
and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shall 
make, 


Trial of all crimes, except impeachment, 
to be by jury.—3. The trial of all Crimes, 
except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be held in 
the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such 
Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. 


Section 3 

Treason defined; conviction of.—1. Trea- 
son against the United States, shall consist 
only in levying War against them, or, in 
adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimony 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or 
on Confession in open Court. 


Congress to declare punishment for 
treason; proviso.—2. The Congress shall 
have power to declare the Punishment of 
Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person at- 
tainted. 

ARTICLE IV 


Section 1 

Each State to give full faith and credit 
to the public acts and records of other 
States——Full Faith and Credit shall be 
given in each State to the public Acts, 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by 
general Laws prescribe the Manner in 
which such Acts, Records and Proceedings 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 


Section 2 

Privileges of citizens.—1. The Citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all Privileges 
and Immunities of Citizens in the several 
States. 

Extradition between the several States. 
—2. A Person charged in any State with 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall 


*This section is abridged by article XI of the amendments, 
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flee from Justice, and be found in another 
State, shall on demand of the executive 
Authority of the State from which he fied, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 


Persons held to labor or service in one 
State, fleeing to another, to be returned.* 
—3. No Person held to Service or Labour 
in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Conse- 

quence of any Law or Regulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labour, 
but shall be delivered up on Claim of the 
Party to whom such Service or Labour 
may be due. 


Section 3 

New States.—1. New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by 
the Junction of two or more States, or 
parts of States, without the Consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 


Regulations concerning territory. — 2. 
The Congress shall have Power to dispose 
of and make all needful Rules and Regu- 
lations respecting the Territory or other 
Property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
s0 construed as to Prejudice any Claims of 
the United States, or of any particular 
State. 


Section 4 
Republican form of government and pro- 
tection guaranteed the several States,— 
The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion; and on Application 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) 

against domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE V 


Ways in which the Constitution can be 
amended.—The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the Application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a Convention for propos- 
ing Amendments, which, in either Case, 
shall be valid to all Intents and Purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; Provided that no Amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any Manner affect the first and 


*See thirteenth amendment. 


its ph shall be deprived of its vay } 
Suffrage in the Senate. - 


ARTICLE VI 


Debts contracted under the confede! 
tion secured.—1. All Debts contracted ane 
Engagements entered into, before the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be ¢ 
valid against the United States under 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 


Constitution, laws and treaties of the 
United States to be supreme.—2. This Con- 
stitution, and the Laws of the United 
States shall be made in Pursuance thereof; 
and all Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the Authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme Law of the 
Land; and the Judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, any Thing in the Con- 
stitution or Laws of any State to the Con- 
trary notwithstanding. ; 


Who shall take constitutional oath; no 
religious test as to official qualification.— 
3. The Senators and Representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to 
support this Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica- 
tion to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


Constitution to be considere@ adopted 
when ratified by nine States——The Ratifi- 
cation of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the Same. 


Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of 
the States present the Seventeenth Day of Sep- 
tember in the Year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and Eighty seven and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of America the 
Twelfth. In Witness whereof We have hereuntc 
subscribed our Names, 

Ge, WASHINGTON 


President and Deputy from Virginia 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Langdon Nicholas Gilman 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Nathaniel Gorham Rufus King 


; CONNECTICUT 
Wm Saml Johnson Roger Sherman 


NEW YORE 
Alexander Hamilton 


NEW JERSEY 


Wm. Paterson 
Jona: Dayton 


Wil: Livingston 
David Brearley 


in ‘Thomas 

‘Robt. Morris Geo. Clymer 
Thos. Fitzsimons Jared Ingersoll 
James Gouv Morris 

DELAWARE 

Bedford Jun 

John Dickinson Richard Bassett 
Jaco: Broom 

MARYLAND 


Dan: of St Thos Jenifer 
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VIRGINIA 
James Madison Jr. 
NORTH CAROLINA am: 
Richd Dobbs Spaight, 


John Blair — 


Wm Blount 
_ Hu Williamson 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


J. Rutledge Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
Charles Pinckney Pierce Butler ca 
GEORGIA 

William Few Abr Baldwin 


Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


a AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


i: {The following amendments from Articles 


i to X inclusive were proposed at the first 
session of the first Congress which con- 
_vened in New York City on March 4, 1789, 
and were adopted as follows: New Jersey, 
Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 19, 1789; 
_ North Carolina, Dec. 22, 1789; South Caro- 
lina, Jan. 19, 1790; New Hampshire, Jan. 
25, 1790; Delaware, Jan. 28, 1790; Pennsyl- 
' vania, March 10, 1790; New York, March 27, 
1790; Rhode Island, June 15, 1790; Ver- 
mont, Nov. 3, 1791; and Virginia, Dec. 15, 
1791.) 
{ ' ARTICLE I 

Freedom of religion, speech, of the press, 
and right of petition.— Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
‘ances. 

ARTICLE II 
Right of people to bear arms not to be 

infringed.—A well regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE IIT 


Quartering of troops.—No Soldier shall, 
in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the Owner, nor in 
time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 


Persons and houses to be secure from 
unreasonable searches and seizures.—The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 

Trials for crimes; just compensation for 
private property taken for public use.—No 
person shall be held to answer for a capi- 


tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a Grand — 
Jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the Militia, when in 
actual service in time of War or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use, without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI 


Civil rights in trials for crimes enumer- 
ated.—In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shail have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence. 


ARTICLE VII 

Civil rights in civil suits.—In suits at 
common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Excessive bail, fines and punishments 
prohibited.—Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX 


Reserved rights of people—The enu- 
meration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X 


Powers not delegated, reserved to states 
and people respectively—The powers not 


delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


[The Eleventh Amendment was proposed 
to the several states by the Third Congress 
on March 5, 1794, and declared effective 
January 8, 1798.] 


ARTICLE XI 


Judicial power of United States not to 
extend to suits against a State——The Ju- 


- dicial power of the United States shall not 


be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citi- 
zens of another State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State. 


[The Twelfth Amendment was submitted 
to the legislatures of the states by the 
Eighth Congress on December 12, 1803, and 
became part of the Constitution Septem- 
ber 25, 1804.] 


ARTICLE XII 
Present mode of electing President and 


-Vice-President by electors.*—The Electors 


shall meet in their respective states and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate;—The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted;—The person having the great- 
est number of votes for President, shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of 
those yoted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of 
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March next following, then the Vi 
President shall act as President, as in the ts 
case of the death or other constitutional — 
disability of the President. The person hay- 
ing the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice-President, if — 
such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Sen- 
ate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 


[The Thirteenth Amendment was offered 
to the several states by the Thirty-eighth 
Congress on February 1, 1865, and declared 
in force December 18, 1865.] 


ARTICLE XIII 


Section 1 
Slavery prohibited.—Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 


Section 2 
Congress given power to enforce this 
article——Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


[The Fourteenth Amendment was proposed 
to the legislature by the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress on June 16, 1866 and was approved 
July 28, 1868.] 


ARTICLE XIV 


Section 1 


Citizenship defined; privileges of citizens. 
—All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Section 2 
Apportionment of Representatives.—Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their re- 
Spective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 


*Amended by article XX, sections 3 and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution. 


‘ 
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he Constitution 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 


electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the Executive and Judicial offi- 
cers of a State, or the members of the 


5 Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
_ the male inhabitants of such State, being 
_ twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
_ United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 


cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Section 3 
Disqualification for office; removal of 
disability—-No person shall be a Senator 
or Representative in Congress, or elector 
of President and Vice-President, or hold 
any Office, civil or military, under the 


_ United States, or under any State, who, 


having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any 
State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort 


_ to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 


by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


Section 4 

Public debt not to be questioned; pay- 
ment of debts and claims incurred in aid 
of rebellion forbidden.—The validity of the 
public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or re- 
bellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 


Section 5 
Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle——-The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 


[The Fifteenth Amendment was submitted 
to the State Legislatures by the Fortieth 
Congress on February 27, 1869, and de- 
clared in force March 30, 1870.] 


ARTICLE XV 


Section 1 
Right of certain citizens to vote estab- 
lished.—The right of citizens of the United 


*Repealed by article XXI, effective December 5, 1933. 


vote at any election for the choice of . 
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States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


Section 2 
Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
peg this article by appropriate legisla- 
on, ' 


[The Sizteenth Amendment was proposed 
to the States by the Sixty-first Congress on 
July 12, 1909, and became effective Feb- 
ruary 25, 1913.] 


ARTICLE XVI 


Taxes on income; Congress given power 
to lay and collect.—The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


[The Sixty-second Congress proposed the 
Seventeenth Amendment on May 16, 1912, 
and it became a part of the Constitution 
on May 31, 1913.] 


ARTICLE XVII 


Election of United States Senators; fill- 
ing of vacancies; qualifications of electors. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 


2. When vacancies happen in the repre~ 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies: Provided, that the legislature of 
any State may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may direct. 


3. This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. 


[The Lighteenth or Dry Law Amendment 
was submitted to the legislatures of the 
several states by the Sixty-fifth Congress 
and on January 29, 1919, it was announced 
the amendment would be in full force on 
January 16, 1920.] 


ARTICLE XVIII* 


Manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, 
prohibited.—1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 


concurrent power to pass appropriate legis- 
lation to enforce this article-——2. The Con- 
_ gress and the several States shall have con- 
- current power to enforce this article by 
_ appropriate legislation. 

Provisions of article to become opera- 
_ tive, when adopted by three-fourths of the 
~ States.—3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


[The Nineteenth or Equal Suffrage Amend- 

ment was proposed to the states by the 

Sizty-sizth Congress on June 4, 1919, and 
ratified on August 26, 1920.] 


ARTICLE XIX 


The right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied because of sex.—The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


[The Twentieth or “Lame Duck” Amend- 
ment was proposed to the legislatures by 
the Seventy-second Congress on March 3, 
1932, and was proclaimed in effect Feb. 6, 
1933, 39 states having by then ratified it. 
Sections 1 and 2 became effective October 
15, 1933.] 


ARTICLE XX 


Section 1 
Terms of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
tors and Representatives—The terms of 
the President and Vice-President shall end 
at naon on the 20th day of January, and 
the terms of Senators and Representatives 
at noon on the 3d day of January, of the 
years in which such terms would have 
ended if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall then 
begin. 
Section 2 
Time of assembling Congress.—The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in. every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon 
on the 3d day of January, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 


Section 3 
Filling vacancy in office of President.— 
If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President 
elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a Presi- 
dent shall not have been chosen before 


4 Congress and the several States given — 
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the time fixed for the beginning of his” 


“t 


-term, or if the President elect shall have © 


failed to qualify, then the Vice-President — 


elect shall act as President until a Presi- — 


dent shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President elect nor a Vice- 
President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to ‘act 
shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
President shall have qualified. 


Section 4 

_ Power of Congress in Presidential suc- 
cession.—The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom 
the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them. 


Section 5 
Time of taking effect—Sections 1 and 2 
shall take effect on the 15th day of Oc- 
tober following the ratification of this 


article. 
Section 6 

Ratification——This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission. 


[The Twenty-first Amendment, repealing 
prohibition, was proposed by the second 
session of the Seventy-second Congress on 
February 20, 1933, and became effective 
with ratification by Utah, the thirty-sizth 
state to ratify, on December 5, 1933.] 


ARTICLE XXI 


Section 1 
Repeal of Prohibition Amendment.—The 
eighteenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 
Section 2 
Transportation of intoxicating liquors.— 
The transportation or importation into any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3 

Ratification.—This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
conventions in the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 
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| ieghetwatatin IS MORE THAN THE 
favorite pastime of a handful of col- 
ge professors and government Officials. It 
‘is the sum total of the plants and facilities 
Which help make the goods we buy and 
ise; it includes the service establishment, 
Wholesale house and the corner grocer 
which help bring the goods and services 
sloser to the ultimate customer. And fi- 
lally, it includes all of us, 143 million 
Americans who help the American economy 
Jroduce and at the same time, as con- 
sumers, share its products. 


This portion of the Information Please 
4Imanac presents essential facts about this 
sconomy of curs, what it consists of and 
10w its components work together to turn 
jut the highest standard of living in the 
world. The statistical tables afford a view 
wf where we stand and how we have come 
iere; imagination must tell us to what 
lew highs the steady progress will even- 
Mally carry us. 

Our personal fortunes are inextricably 
ied to what happens in these economic 
reas. Useful as this section may be as a 
eference source to answer specific ques- 
ions, it is intended to do more. Exploring 
t, page by page, should give the reader 
nm understanding of what the American 
conomy is and what makes it tick. 


Statistical Section 


Basic facts on American business (start- 
ne on the next page) gives a bird’s-eye 
iew of American production and income, 
t shows the relative importance of various 
idustries and trades and the changes 
Thich the recent war has wrought in our 
laterial fortunes. 

What industry makes (starting on page 
10) takes a closer look at our industrial 
utput. It follows the steady rise in indus- 


trial production since Civil War days, the 
changes which the war and postwar peri- 
ods have brought about, and highlights 
the relative ease with which we have gone 
through the transitions of the last few 
years. 


What farmers produce (starting at page 
316) proves that we are the leading nation 
in agricultural output as well as in the 
industrial field, and shows the reasons why. 


What commerce distributes (starting at 
page 319) deals with the wholesale and re- 
tail channels through which industry’s 
products flow to the final consumer. 


What services contribute (starting at 
page 322) shows the important place which 
the hundreds of thousands of small service 
establishments play in providing us with 
daily conveniences, the importance of 
banking and stock exchanges to the financ- 
ing of our economic effort, and the grow- 
ing part which advertising plays in bring- 
ing buyer and seller together. 


What government does and costs (start- 
ing at page 326) contains some vital facts 
on the ever-growing role of government in 
our everyday lives. 

How we work (starting at page 329) deals 
with all of us: how‘we are employed, how 
long we work and what we accomplish, 


What we earn and spend—what living 
costs us (starting at page 332) traces the 
steady rise in our incomes which is im- 
pressive indeed—even after allowing for 
the higher cost of living. It shows how 
prices have risen to their high 1948 level— 
and offers some comfort by proving how 
they eventually drop in postwar periods. 


What we own (starting at page 340) and 
what we owe (starting at page 342) take 
inventory of the national assets and liabili- 
ties in which all of us share. 
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BASIC FACTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A good measure of our economic health is the Gross National Product which shows 
the total expenditure by individuals, business and government for goods and servi es 
produced by the economy. It more than doubled during the recent war and, contrary 
to many expectations, even exceeded that unprecedented level in the early postwar 
years. Private investment and personal consumption quickly took up most of the slack 
created by the drop in government expenditures for war. 2 


; 

Our national income also continues at just about twice its size during the boom 

year of 1929. A drop in government payments and a smaller decline in manufacturing, 

which were inevitable after the end of the war, were largely made up by increases in 
wholesale and retail trades, services, agriculture, communications and public utilities. 


These broad over-all figures obscure, of course, many individual differences. Billion 
dollar companies and other large concerns account for two-thirds of our output though 
there are 93 small businesses for every 7 large ones. The average income varies greatly 
between different states and finally our past history indicates a consistent pattern of 
ups and downs in our economic well being. 

In the favorable economic climate of the early postwar period, the business population 
was fast growing to unprecedented highs; business failures at the same time continued 
at a record low. 


Gross National Product or Expenditure ; ; 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item 1929 1933 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948* 
Gross national product............... 103,828 55,760 125,294 212,231 213,429 209,266 231,636 246,000 
Personal consumption expenditures. ... 78,761 46,346 82,255 111,401 122,830 147,363 164,755 173,550 
MOSTAC OTP OUCS 227. atsa. ote x sceisesiaee so 9,362 3,503 9,750 6,890 8,254 16,242 20,963 21,850 
Nondurable goods................. 37,742 22,254 43,960 67,473 75,367 87,478 96,487 101,700 
SIN TRES soa eee ee 31,657 20,589 28,545 37,038 39,209 43,643 47,305 50,000 
Gross private domestic investment..... 15,824 1,306 17,211 6,395 9,244 26,458 30,031 37,850 
New construction.................. 7,824 1,142 5,661 2,347 3,314 - 8,903 11,662 14,300 
Producers’ durable equipment...... 6,438 1,783 7,676 5,402 7,272 12,784 17,751 20,100 
Change in business inventories...... 1,562 —1,619 3,874 —1,354 —1,342 4,771 618 3,450 
. Net foreign investment............... 771 150 1,124 —2,099 —1,438 4,672 8,898 3,900 
Government purchases............... 8,472 7,958 24,704 96,534 82,793 30,773 27,952 30,750 
aay MP avataistsiers cisikss o's a-a.es 1,311 2,018 16,923 89,006 74,796 20,792 15,616 16,950} 
| he cect oS eRe Cpe See aoe 13,794 88,615 75,923 21,184 
WMA ce }1,344 }2,022 3173 1552 -:1,031_~—«2'469 \16,926 ai 
Less: Government sales.......... 33 4 44 1,161 2,158 2,861 1,310." 
preteranduOcale: ce. clic. seu ce eee 7,161 5,940 7,781 7,528 7,997 9,981 12,336 13,800 


*First half at annual rate. {Less government sales. 


National Income by Industrial Origin 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Industry 1929 1933 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 Re 
a a a ee 
mAllndustties-total..5...0.0.......0005 87,355 39,584 72,532 103,834 182,407 181,731 179,289 202,500 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries.......| 8,002 3,521 6120 8880 14.805 15.255 17.972 19.287 pe 
Le a Ny ee 7,791 3,402 5,951 8655 14,469 14.91 ; 
Agricultural and similar service estab- dk nce ye 
BISHINBNITS oe 8 as ePtrerterh Oe Sarees 119 87 117 148 217 203 229 232 <A 
Forestry Sn CUA D A AGU a toe oe BaD noMEEe 26 11 12 14 30 34 45 47 .02 
RIS HOLIGS Seieicy.\- aceteionlern inicio ss\- eee ocei= 66 21 40 63 89 101 113 123 .06 
JUTE? SAG ontgodnrigne oemariode tad anes 2,097 662 1,601 2,341 2,943 2,799 3007 4,034 1,99 
Metal HUY eivetissheantga sssnusare 478 41 348 513 417 350 329 560 28 
Anthracite LIT Saar Ne ee al me 285 130 126 165 238 219 265 281 ‘14 
Bituminous and other soft coal........ 652 255 503 809 1,271 1,206 1,255 1,729 ‘85 
Crude petroleum and natural gas...... 486 195 497 654 793 800 "883 1,123 ‘55 
Nonmetallic mining.................. 196 41 127 200 224 224 275 341 VW 


Contract construction.................-. 3,691 735 2,254 = 4,370 «4,118 = 4,212 «6488S «8,733 4.31 


Ci ee irs 


‘Food and kindred products............ 
Tobacco manufactures................ 
_ Textile-mill products................. 
_ Apparel, other finished fabrics......... 
Lumber and timber basic products. .... 
Furniture and finished lumber......... 
Paper and allied products............. 
Printing and publishing............... 
Chemicals and allied produc:>......... 
i Products of petroleum and coal........ 
menupber products. ...........2.....006 
i Leather and leather products.......... 
* 


Stone, clay and glass producis......... 
Iron and steel and products........... 
Nonferrous metals and products....... 

_ Machinery (except electrical).......... 
| Electrical machinery.................. 
_ Transportation equipment, except autos. 
_ Automobiles and auto equipment. ...... 
Miscellaneous............ Poke Motes 5h 
Wholesale and retail trade............... 
GLEE Ca 


‘ Security and commodity brokers, dealers 
BMOXCHANIZES.< < s sayecle waists oseenc Se 
MERE EE ac os a Naw 030) «dept sya aye 
Insurance carriers...................- 
Insuranceagents and combination offices. 
RPPEIROST ALD Snare Bin os v's slseic so © es07e'e,5 sie 
MEPRUICAUION oc... cc tees, sctsit so ces ss 
BRREANG Sethe sciod siberian sneet ce 
Local railways and bus lines........... 
Highway passenger transportation...... 
Highway freight transportation......... 
Water transportation.................. 
Air transportation (common carriers)... 

_ Pipe-line transportation............... 
Services allied to transportation........ 
Communications and public utilities....... 
Telephone and telegraph.............. 
Radio broadcasting: 2250.50.60... 8 ess 
Utilities: electric and gas.............. 
Local public services, n.e.c...........- 
BCOS IIo PMe. oy. hs. sts'e ya ninio.e sisiaieies'i si- 
Hotels and lodging places............. 
BersOnal SCNVICES. <0 oie e aie's see *' 
Private households................-.- 
Commercial and trade schools and em- 
ployment agencies................-- 
Business services, N.e.C............--- 
Misc. repair services and hand trades... 
MIGOMVPICLUTOS! .x.- ci -reic ec deena ss 
Amusement and recreation, exceat motion 
QUES: GRR Os ber eae Cae anna 
Medical and healthservices............ 
PR DAISETVICOS saracicagit vieciews4j6 F445 5 
Engineering, other professional, n.e.c... 
Educational services, f.e.c............. 
Religious organizations...............- 
Nonprofit organizations, n.e.c.......... 
Government and government enterprises. . 
Federal—general government.......... 
Federal—government enterprises. ..... 
State and local—general government... 
State andlocal—governmententerprises. 
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22,012 


1929 


2,157 
258 
1,797 
1,240 
850 
678 


1933 


7,563 
1,335 
142 
697 
532 
122 
183 
290 
7390 
690 
17 
103 
270 
208 
682 
155 
426 
276 
69 
334 
192 
5,375 
1,631 
3,744 
5,681 
493 


256 
-9 
514 
367 
4,060 
2,958 
1,849 
331 


1939 


17,936 
2,280 
298 
1,259 
1,016 
491 
508 
555 
1,206 
1,205 


12,126 
3,558 
8,568 
8,216 

876 


160 
160 
854 
491 
5,675 
4,543 
2,735 
338 
177 
642 
280 


1941 


32,897 


300 
10,479 
5,046 
788 
4,368 
277 
231 


1944 


60,055 
5,040 
293 
2,959 
2,534 
1,165 
987 
1,346 
2,054 
3,358 
1,362 
996 
863 
1,123 
9,052 
1,896 
5,840 
3,722 
12,480 
1,411 
1,574 
23,846 
6,803 
17,043 
13,255 
1,664 


203 
266 
1,022 
652 
9,448 
11,206 
6,955 
571 
676 
1,310 
857 
177 
147 
513 
4,101 
1,676 
177 
2,167 
81 
13,369 
912 
1,985 
2,220 


147 


1,065 


718 
851 


452 
2,288 
1,046 
485 
539 
341 
520 
34,283 
27,978 
1,082 
4,883 
340 

226 


1945 


51,937 
5,155 
217 
3,015 
2,668 
1,089 
1,007 
1,348 
2,263 
3,240 
1,334 
939 
899 
1,128 
7,428 
1,649 
5,056 
3,090 
7,746 
1,124 
1,542 
26,619 
7,452 
19,167 


14,555 
1,003 
2,145 
2,444 


85 
1,223 
664 
889 


541 
2,396 
1,135 
536 
580 
354 
560 
37,360 
30,526 
1,151 
5,323 
360 

158 


1946 


48,125 
5,566 
292 
4,113 
3,247 
1,447 
1,253 
1,708 
2,707 
3,097 
1,632 
1,029 
1,024 
1,524 
5,812 
1,689 
4,480 
2,292 
1,872 
1,759 
1,582 
33,225 
8,823 
24,402 
15,046 
2,184 


299 
366 
1,207 
910 
10,080 
10,318 
5,576 
632 
777 
1,681 
797 
236 
137 
482 
4,948 
2,027 
212 
2,611 
98 
17,184 
1,226 


668 
22,681 
14,529 
1,410 
6,320 
422 

295 


1947 % 
1947 of total 


61,715 


9.23 
4.53 


= ey Oe ee eee 
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The "Big Three" of Various Industries, 1945 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Group and company 


LS 


Food and Kindred Products 


Armour & Co. (Ill) ....... wore 
National Dairy Products Corp. . 
Tobacco Manufacturers 
The American Tobacco Co..... 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co..... 
‘Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co... 
Textile Mill Products 
American Woolen Co.......... 
Armstrong Cork Co........... 
Cannon Mills Co.............. 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.)....... 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. .. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.)....... 
Rubber Products 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 
United States Rubber Co...... 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co...... 
Owens-IIinois Glass Co....... 
U. S. Gypsum Co............. 
Iron and Steel 
Urs. teal Corps. ssn... bese 
Bethlehem Steel Corp......... 
Republic Steel Corp........... 
Nonferrous Metals 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co... 
Kennecott Copper Corp........ 
Aluminum Co. of America..... 
Machinery (except electrical) 
International Harvester Co..... 
Singer Manufacturing Co...... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co........ 
Electrical Machinery 
General Electric Co........... 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.... 
Western Electric Co., Inc...... 
Automobiles 
General Motors Corp.......... 
Ford Motor Co... ences 
COTYSPRCOTD. cs etc ice eelnwee 
Paper and Allied Products 
International Paper Co........ 
Crown Zellerbach Corp........ 
St. Regis Paper Co........... 
Transportation Equipment 
(except autos) 
BUNINAR NG l 55 ttn cons ties 
United Aircraft Corp.......... 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp........ 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Siminons Coo sii. kde 
Kroehler Mfg. Co............. 
General Fireproofing Co....... 
Leather and Leather Products 
International Shoe Co......... 
Endicott Johnson Corp 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc 


Assets 
(in millions 
of dollars) 


Rank 
in total 
industry 


25 
27 
43 


U. S. Corporations == 


(in billions of dollars) at 
Source: U. S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission. . 
December 31 
Current assets: 1939 1943 1945 1946 
Cashonhandandinbanks. 10.8 21.6 21.6 21.3 22.9 
U.S. Gov't securities...... 2.2 16.4 21.0 14.9 13. 
friventoriés. .¢ 22... 4. 206 18.0 27.6 27.0 35.7 42.0 
Receivables from U.S.Gov't. ... 5.0 2.7 7 “i 
Other notes and accounts 35.7 
receivable. 3.029. .J= 224 2S ZS 2393 | 
Total on fcc. doewe ey 54.5 93.8 96.6 103.6 116.0 
Current liabilities: 
Federal income tax....... 12 166 104 7.9 10.0 
Advancements and prepay- 
ments, U.S. Gov't...... 2.2 9 | 
Other notes and accounts 34.2 
Dayatle: <0): ch one wees 21.9 24.1 24.5 30.2 
Gther Shee. sec ee 6.9 87 °0 $0 100 
Total ads. co tbestdens 30.0 51.6 44.8 47.1 542 
Net working capital......... 24.5 42.1 518 56.5 618 
Ratio: 
Current assets per dollar of 
current liabilities... .... 18.18 2202200 
Number of Corporations in the U. S. 
Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 
Active Inactive 
Year corporation corporation 
) + eae ees 5 456 ,021 53,415 
LAE Paps 5 i atny elas 446 842 57,238 
Lk INE eee yaa 477,113 56,518 
8997 fo, Sora aes 477 838 51,259 
TSSQ yeaah one 469 617 ~ 46,343 
be I PS Re hear 473,042 43,741 
TMT ease ieee. 468 906 40,160 
FORD ce aes 442,665 37,012 
bk ER Die ered 420,485 35,268 
TOAAD, aK \exeeis 412,467 34,329 
ISHS 5 RR teen ae 421,125 33,335 


Small Business in U. S., 1939 


Small business consists of manufactur- 
ing concerns with 100 employees or fewer, 
wholesale concerns with less than $200,000 
net annual sales volume, remainder of 
establishments with net annual sales or 
receipts of less than $50,000. 


By value 

By number of output 
of firms (in millions 
(thousands) of dollars) 


(Percentage of total busi- 


Industry ness in parentheses) 
Manufacturing Abe es ve 169 (92%) 17,367 (31%) - 
Wholesaling wal dns aratrd 72 (17%) 4,100 (21%) 
Retailing Map ninicbas ote 1,614 (91%) 17,836 (42%) 
Service establishments... 638 (99%) 2,242 (66%) 
Hotels... pout ae crock: 25 (90%) 229 (27%) 
Construction... ........ 200 (93%) 1,547 (34%) 
Amusement places... ... 40 (90%) 333 (33%) 

Total wasstee ee ete 2,758 (93%) 43,654 (34%) 


——-- 


teh: SSRs RO 345 

» Saree 237 
Bewermont.......0..... 103 
Massachusetts. ..... . 2,460 
Rhode Island........ 516 

Fr ET a State 1,230 
Middle Atlantic......... 16,039 
meoNew York........... 7,134 
New Jersey.......... = 128; 429 
Pennsylvania........ 5,476 


Seen et eases. 4,585 
athe ee 2,228 

BP oa ig ower ss 4,795 
Michigan............ 4,348 

me Wisconsin........... 1,605 
_ West North Central..... 3,816 
Minnesota........... 846 
Rea eor nection. 719 

PRs cspan's 1,388 

te een 44 

South Dakota........ 81 
Nebraska... .......- 274 
ISBOSAS Se weisio we rwiens 464 

p South Atlantic......... 5,391 
m Delaware............ 115 
Maryland. .i...5.... 1,027 
District of Columbia. . 80 
Mee Virginia...........-2- 989 
West Virginia........ 442 
North Carolina....... 1,421 

_* South Carolina....... 398 
ASE Ee 677 
Bieriovida.—-. 5... 242 
- East South Central...... 1,959 
oe Kentucky...........: 481 
_ Tennessee........... 728 
m Alabama............ 575 
: Mississippi. ......... 175 
West South Central..... 2,567 
mee Arkansas...........- 160 
me Louisiana............ 565 
me Oklahoma........... 312 
MERTONAS 20, sc susrt eens 1,530 
Mountain.............. 820 
Montana............ 152 
MAO OS sg cicieieiae se 2s 90 
Wyoming...2.522-<: 45 
Colorado ......4....5 222 
New Mexico......... 25 
IANIZONGs wicwicewecep ot 98 
RETA Sith chine Gis sterporm. 2 167 

iy VETO E Re ene prea 21 
PADIS Ce inde sc se dtl 3,800 
Washington.......... 637 ° 
OrApOR DONA scb oie sen 365 


capita, at 7G 


1,128 
1,148 
1,183 
1,449 
1,521 
1,671 


1,781 
1'542 
1'372 


1,441 
1,287 
1,624 
1,424 
1,337 


1,195 
1,144 
1,197 
1,678 
1,348 
1,238 
1,315 


Jo increase per 
oo ore 
receiv usan ephones, | 
1940-47 1948 1948 


25,032 


Manu- 
facturing 


1947 


‘16 
117 
712 


Jan., 


75 
67 
74 
71 
76 
65 
80 


61 


97 


Pik thes 


Pic - a ’ ’ 
Business Cycles in the United States 
(Standard Reference Dates) : 
Source: National Bureau of Economic Research. " = 
i ea ee , 
; Duration in months 


Peak of expansion Trough of contraction Expansion Contraction Full cycle A 
SA ORI a iracescsnis ne 1857%) |= Decembernss ..c2s0aey-1e> 1858 | . 30 18 4 
October......... Scoopeeteneied 1860 JUNG Pea mE ot aie apne sie- 1861.74 Goce 8 30 , 
itil: hot peop peaeEaaeee 1865 Deceniber...c i.ceer tee nate 1867 46 32 78 74 
DO MTAROT Sis teis 010 aos sie sess 1869 Deceinber ac anosctte «ssc 1870 18 18 36 ‘ae 
MPEIOBOU ees coi sis ieleieaie.e + sie» 1873 Marcli: feu. case fees oke 1879 34 65 ee] r) 
MME VIOROCIUMEM ciate tea stsshc a's asec ss ecole 1882 Mayen ranas dee nee 1885 36 38 74 a 
WERE G38 1887 ABHOR th. trict cned « ine 1888 22 13 35 ' 
UN) Sek og pop eae seeaneee 1890 Mayr oct os kiceaeiiness oa0 1891 27 10 37 4 
Jc te?s 43 (ee eee 1893 TUNG Sere tacks cara nas 2.28. 1894 20 17 37 ; 
MDeceMberi s,s... cece ease 1895 Dunes, Seater peg wae se 1897 18 18 36 
JU Ons et Senne 1899 Deteniher... racine one oe oe 1900 24 18 42 
BODleMDCN = jccec.ssinirinine 2-10 1902 AUgUStYo2) this ter nese 1904 21 23 44 
WAVMR Ct RR Ge i's aeje's sie nn ce = 1907 ORG ef o 1 ssc. Sass coos ones 1908 33 13 46 
LUA SL 1910 danuary? 204k see 1912 19 24 43 y 
 TEVTES G2 5 Oe 1913 Déeoniber)..: 2iaiecseence= 1914 12 23 35 
MPU USUI Sie sn! icles visis va 1918 Aprils. 7 cae erate Sac eae 1919 44 8 52 
AMA Yitipe foe S visictse oa ne cces 1920 Septembers. «+. saya deters. = 1921 9 20 29 
RRVMMEC Eels cieseeccce es 1923 Julie saint seas Saag &, 51928 20 14 34 t 
OGIO: Sheso hee ee 1926 December et ox 325 carte 1927 27 14 41 
IES 2 URS ae ee 1929 Marehst.t2. s-shist ae=cesee 1933 18 45 63 . 
(EN, ooo OR Gee ee eee 1937 Mayen cur tah eerecrlne 1938 50 12 62 
Average duration 21 cycles 1855 to 1938... .. 26.2 215 47.7 


*Date of previous trough of contraction was December, 1854. 


Business Population 
(in thousands of concerns) 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet. 


September 30 


Item 1929 ©1933-1939 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947* 
Total operating businesses. ..............0005 3,060 2,850 3,317 3,398 2,861 . 2.924 3,134 3.595 os:20m 
NTACUUNINGE Mya cil cetice cee ss vine Cems 251 169 214 226 229 236 256 299 318 
Wholesale trade ne 120 117 145 146 115 122 137 166 180 
CPL Wi oe cee eee 1,361 1,340 1,601 1,621 1,330 1,354 1,450 1,662) "oue755 
Transportation, communications, public 
HUNTS Lt ele cche kek seekeceess 167 152 208 209 188 193 203 217¢ =. 228F 
Finance, insurance & real estate............ 306 276 286 285 261 274 283 295+ | 3018 
MEME CRITICNIG EOS <5 arctic cos oka: ois ‘acs bonsee ns 596 585 639 644 554 565 603 682 727 
WHEE TUANTYING: 0... cee cece cn eeees 23 21 eel 23 26 26 26 3,495¢ 3.786F 
GOtTraChCONStNUCtION., <. 0... 2s. cseeecesees 236 191 202 244 158 153 176 242 276 
Jew OUCH SSS Es — _- _ 517 163 340 422 615 409 
Discontinued businessesf.................... —_ _ — 480 395 172 152 182 219 
Commercial & industrial failurest§............ 23 20 15 12 3 1 1 1 3.5 


*Preliminary figures. {June 30th figures. }tCalendar Year. §Closures resulting in a known loss to creditors. 


WHAT INDUSTRY MAKES 


American industry is the most productive in the world. Because of its unsurpassed 
stock of modern piants, machinery and other productive equipment, the training and 
efficiency of its more than twenty million workers, and the skillful productive techniques 
instituted and supervised by intelligent management, industrial output per man-hour in 
the United States is reliably estimated at approximately twice the British level, three to 
four times the prewar French and German achievements, and many more times those 
cf other European countries. 


Manufacturing is the pivotal industrial occupation, for its periodic expansions and 
contractions largely determine the level of activity achieved in every other sector of the 
economy. Most pronounced during the war years was the expansion in durable manu- 
factures, though statistics for most industries show considerable expansion. 


_ the average age of the American homes, however, a tremendous market still exists and 


’ 


ap a Ae REA RE 


the residential building boom which got under way in 1947 promises to produce an un- — 
_precedented level of activity once this industry’s cost and production problems are — 


fully solved. 


Manufactures by Industry Group, 1939 ae 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. Treasury Department. 
Eee 


Wage Net 
earners capital 
Number of (average Value of per wage 
esta for the Wages products earner 
Group lishments year) (in thousands of dollars) in dollars 
_ Durable manufactures : 
Iron and steel and their products except machinery... .. 8,994 966,367 1,313,633 6,591,530 6,689 
Machinery (except electrical)........2............02.. 9,506 522,980 748,288 3,254,174 7,187 
General industrial machinery. ...................... 5,200 172,104 237,363 1,062,931 Share 
Metalworking machinery....................0...0-. 1,332 77,684 128,769 442,650 
Special industrial machinery. ....................... 1,346 64,678 88,791 349,508 
Household and service-industry machines............ 472 §3,171 72,302 391,792 
LUTE? Sae8s, aes es mee ange ee Semen eae a 1,156 155,343 221,063 1,007,293 deme 
SiGe IHeAE MACHINELY CES: rie os oe Re ont «ob Ge sss ve 2,014 256,467 335,820 1,727,390 §,527 
Transportation equipment except automobiles.......... 968 157,097 239,254 882,897 7,879 
Automobiles and automobile equipment............... 1,133 398,963 646 406 4,407,873 6,968 
Nonferrous metals and their products................. 5,600 228,753 299,220 2,572,854 5,646 
Lumber and timber basic products.................... 11,520 360,613 310,381 1,122,058 3,313 
Furniture and finished lumber products................ 8,457 293,570 274,738 1,267,724 3,061 
Stone, clay, and glass products.....................4 7,024 287,524 329,559 1,440,151 6,038 
CE by oe eee ee Sane nen 55,216 3,472,334 4,497,299 22,906,651 5,985 
Nondurable manufactures 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures...... 6,444 1,082,602 908,379 3,930,678 2,777 
MONT MANGTACIULOS <3.) does = Soc ceed cleanse tee 1,248 409,317 292,536 1,168,171 Lie 
Rayon and silk manufactures......................- 829 119,821 93 343 441,900 wan 6 
Woolen and worsted manufactures.................. 722 149,915 143,494 735,905 opi, 
TIS chong RSE AA eee anne Saree 3,645 403,549 379,006 1,584,702 age 
Apparel and other finished products................... 20,206 751,377 654,402 3,325,015 1,096 
Leather and leather products......................--- 3,508 327,663 294,290 1,389,514 2,046 
food and: kindred products. ........%22-s+.00---00e+es §2,213 911,218 982,485 11,940,215 7,661 
Paper andatlied products... «sc... 2d connate ows efoee 3,279 264,716 309,857 2,019,568 6,706 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 24,878 324,535 493,616 2,578,464 5,951 
Products of petroleum and coal...................---+ 989 105,428 173,702 2,953,973 59,486 
Chemicals and allied products...................0.05 9,203 287,136 356,176 3,733,658 13,983 
RAI HCTSDLOGUCES sarc toate cn crc rice pein ets Ch cin tie eio's 595 120,740 161,410 902,329 7,000 
PSconanGOuUSHHOUSIIICS 2... occ sqetveccdeeceecces 7,699 238,827 258,325 1,162,958 4,418 
FIL EA ea a Te ee Oe ee A 129,014 4,414,242 4,592,642 33,936,372 6,197 
All manufacturing industries... .......6... 4-2-0 eeeeee 184,230 7,886,576 9,089,941 56,843,023 6,135 
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_ The early postwar period saw a quick rise in industrial production for civilian pur- | 
_ poses which took up much of the drop in the output of war goods. Construction, how- 
ever, failed to score the spectacular advances which had been expected. As shown by — 


‘ 


by « G ~- be fe by 
(1935-39 average = 100) 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Industrial Production tadexes: 


1919 1926 1929 19392 1939 1940 1941 1943 1945 


«Sao eae CAF She SEI sa 147. «:186—-208_~—Ss«183 
MRO Nak pinys (-abite 3. ¥'0 — 102 130 136 279221 343 
_ Transportation equipment....... — 109 134 145 = 245 487 
Nonferrous metal and products..} — 113 136 52 113 139 191 267 204 155 187 
Lumber and products........... at SEARS oe LAG OE 106. 116, Sh 129 0S eee St 143-149 
Stone, clay and glass products..| 50 105 110 51 114 124 162 173 163 192 206 207 
BiG tescase.-sd} 84 114 132. 41.109 139 201 360 274 192. - 220. (228 
Nondurable manufactures : 
Textiles and products.......... 73 84 94 -27F 112) AA 152-2153) 146. © G2 Gee 
Leather and products........... 94 90 95° tnd Ge 105 $8. 123 114 « --lA3= 11225) ieee 
- Manufactured food products..... 77 87 101 79 108 113 127 145 150 150 157 158 
Alcoholic beverages............ — _ Sp 98-101 117 T7078 AST eee 
Paper and products............ _ 72 8 665 114 123 150 139 139 145 158 166 
Tobacco products.............. 72 88 96° 279 -. 106 =~ 109 9.120. 9433.%" 136." 156) SAG ibe 
Printing and publishing......... — Smee 1048 ae 74 1065 = 12 PA 108-. 127. 144.9 153 
Petroleum and coal products....] — 76 96 69 110 120 135 185 235 173 193 215 
Chemical products............. 70 89 5-68 © T12- 130:> 176) 4% 384-1 28455-2369 5 25 ee 
Rubber products............... — G0: 100 64 ~ 113. 123. 16385 228 2215.2 9 225) ee eee 
; SOA estes cinriea sav dy 62 79 93°76 - 109° TES 42> 8176. 166). 2165 ae 
Total, durable and nondurable : 
POBTUACIUTOS ratwce wise ne ges 72 05 1102 S709 126 OS Cee ee 17Z* - 193") igs 
Minerals 
MMB Me cistciitig. sissies vice cee ss — 9572108 aagi2at a OS ca TH4 122 132 ee. 154-157 
MBLAISENAiteciarcg deta ca. seen es ee (keOneg ll se ee ase IS 196 AG ee 101 88 118 =: 124 
MOrea meee atic ssa caine 2 71 100) - “107 °-267.-— 106- <117 125 132 ee ease 149152 
Total, manufactures and minerals..} 72 96° 110° = 58, 109 «125. 162 238. 1203 270i Faso tse 
*First 5 months seasonally adjusted average. 
Electric Energy Output of Utilities* 
(in millions of kilowatt hours) 
Source: Federal Power Commission. 
Ownership Source of energy 
Privately | Publically Muni cae cieen ots ig 
ely c nic- power icts, Publi 
Year Total owned ownedt ipal Federal state pretecte to total Fuels ‘ a ices 
1920. 39,405 37,716 1,689 = 1,373 58 94 4.3 23,644 60.0 
EOLOM es > 92,180 87,514 4,667 3,498 300 451 5a 59,533 64.6 
DOS eer tuits\ as 79,393 74,488 4,905 3,517 445 §72 6.2 46,515 58.6 
TERRES See 81,740 76,668 5,072 3,583 459 654 6.2 48 283 59.1 
DOD) ert 2. 95,287 89,330 5,958 4,229 555 732 6.3 56,915 59.7 
D9SGsesus alee. 109,316 102,293 7,023 4,705 1,072 801 6.4 70,258 64.3 
CRY SAE Sete 118,913 110,464 8449 5270 1,843 863 71 74.900 63.0 
TORE gee a 113,812 104,090 S22 2 0201 O29 994 8.5 69.533 61.1 
ICEL Sees 127,642 115,078 12,564. 5,688 5,476 944 9.8 84,078 65.9 
1540 SS 141,837 125,411 16,426 6,188 8584 1,175 11.6 94,516 66.6 
TOA Re oes: 164,788 144,290 20,498 7,023 10,793 2,192 12.4 113.925 69.1 
1QAQ So ses 185,979 158,052 27,928 7,610 16,893 2,848 15.0 122,109 65.7 
| he a 217,759 180,247 37,511 9,223 24,485 3,156 17.2 144,127 66.2 
1944,....... 228,189 185,850 42,339 9637 28,866 3,065 18.6 154.244 67.6 
1c) ee Se 222,486 180,928 41,560 9624 28001 3,146 18.7 142.516 64.1 
1946 223,130 | 181,048 | 42.081 10,702 26.984 3,596 18.9 144,732 64.9 
IGAT Se 255,725 208,061 47,664 12,453 29,890 4,490 18.6 177,000 69.2 


a SS Se 


*Output by 


tIncludes non-central stations. 


industrial establishments was as_ follows 
1940—38,070; 1941—43,519; 1942—47,167; 


(in millions of kilowatt hours): 
1943—49,781; 1944—51,336; 1945—48,769-: 1946--46.440> 


1939—33,667; 
1947—51,023. 


. 
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Fuel Production = 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Interior, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas Association. 


sf 
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Natural gas, 
in millions of Crude 
Coke, in Anthracite coal,|Bituminous coal,| cubic feet Manufactured petroleum, 
thousands of | in thousands of | in thousands of |(produced and| gas, in millions |in thousands of 
short tons short tons short tons marketed)* | of cubic feett | 42-gal. barrels 
teh ayaa 59,884 73,828 534,989 1,917,693 381,400 1,007,323 
Lok Sass 27,589 49 541 333,631 1,555,474 334,529 905,656 
eae cat's §2,375 51,856 445,531 2,407,620 328,313 1,279,160 
Bega t 56s 32,496 46,099 348,545 2,295,562 323,623 1,214,355 
ot aor 44,327 51,487 394,855 2,476,756 334,830 1,264,962 
A BRAS 65,187 56,368 514,149 2,812,658 369,283 1,402,228 
monte 70,569 60,328 582,693 3,053,475 395,883 1,386,645 
= SES 71,676 60,644 590,177 3,414,689 417,046 1,506,000 
2 eae 73,703 64,445 619,576 3,711,000 430,285 1,677,753 
> Saana 66,795 54,830 577,617 3,919,000 475,905 1,711,103 
oS RAS 58,041 60,685 §33,922 4,031,000 490,209 1,733,424 
SAGE Oa 75,310 57,000 618,750 4,400,000t 523,096 1,856,107 
eee 37,016 28,419 283,108 Sa scale ahi 988,172 


*Includes all natural gas in sales of natural gas mixed with manufactured gas. {Includes all manufactured 


gas products produced and purchased by gas utilities. {Preliminary figure. §First 6 months. 


‘ 
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Textile Consumption 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Aircraft Production* 
Source: Auto and Aviation Industries. 


The Rayon organon. bie 
Number oes 
Wool Filament Civilt Militaryt Total dollars) 
Uicuet of Weer’ P= Poe cea of A19 Pot we aa Nail lao 662 8,046 
| Year bales) of Ibs.) lbs.) 1929 5,357 677 6,631 51,508 
1933 591 466 1,179 15,860 
7920... ... 5,843 314 8,760 1937 2,281 949 3,100 38,664 
729... 5,407 368 131,760 1939 3,770 2,141 5,911 75,873 
2932... 5,017 230 152,520 1941 6,844 19,433 26,277 819,000 
1939. . 7,370 396 359,760 1942 985 47 836 48 821 2,762,000 
1941... 10,586 648 452,520 N9AS oy rare <5 85,898 85,898 6,696,000 
W542... 11,434 616 468,840 SORA 7 2 Sass, 96,318 96,318 9,233,000 
1943... 10,666 636 494,400 1945 2,047 47,714 49,761 5,141,000 
1944.. 9,691 623 538,800 1946 34,874 1,330 36,204 362,772 
1945.. 9,143 645 602,400 1947 15,616 2,102 17,738 671,432 
1946... 9,827 748 666,400 *Includes airplanes, seaplanes and amphibians. 
1947. . 9539. 698 729,300 +Do not ead up to totals becaiiag: kad ditersnce ae 
ai ee oh ae Slant sccsesories for 1031 to. 104 mab ImcihaMn) aged 


*Scoured basis. 


{First 6 months. 


to date, included in the value of military aircraft 
only. 


AUGUST 1939 = 100 eae 
| mf 


hee 


Tap TR gare 313 


Metals Production : Lawns 74 
; (in thousands of short tons) ee 
Source: Rnevipan Iron & Steel Institute, Iron Age, Copper Institute, Zine Institute, 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics and U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


EEE 


Copper Zinc Refined 
Hot rolled finished iron roars (primary lead (from 
and steel products out slab pro- domestic 
Pig iron Steel Plates put from duced from ore; anti- 
- ' and ferro- ingots and Aluminum domes- domes- monial lead — 
Year alloys and castings Total sheets (primary) tic ore) tic ore) excluded) 
SE MEcu gee or on ee ee Ee eee 
192972). 2. 47,728 63,205 45,998 13,929 113,986 1,001,432 612,136 672,498 
9,835 15,323 11,705 3,857 42,562 225,000 306,010 259,616 
41,583 56,637 41,178 15,721 146,340 834,661 551,165 443,142 
35,677 52,799 39,068 13,932 163,545 712,675 491,058 420,967 
56,687 82,839 62,324 20,293 309,067 966 ,072 652,599 470,517 
60,903 86,032 62,446 21,237 521,106 1,087,991 629,957 467,367 
62,770 88,837 63,293 22,543 920,179 1,092,939 594,250 406,544 
62,866 89,642 65,804 23,463 776,446 1,003,379 574,453 394,443 
54,919 79,702 59,812 19,314 495,060 772,894 467,084 356,535 
46,515 66,603 50,937 16,324 409,630 608,737 459,205 293,309 
§8,222 84,894 66,202 25,197 §71,750¢ 846, 389t 514,100 400,000 


*1933 for nonferrous metals. {Preliminary. 
Production of Chemicals 


_ Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. Tariff Commission, U. S. Treasury Depart- 


ment, National Fertilizer Association, U.S. Bureau of Mines; W. P. B. 


pounds) 


ee 
& d 23 a Ae Flee da 1 a oT 
wastes 38 ET | a 3° ToL $zas 25% 
PEE Be EE . $3 Bee SFS5 0 Bg 
3 fo) aia be 2 
| ce: | eT ie | eee | 
223 da age ‘ds e338 Bes) 0s @B ag 528 
S85 3 ACS ac Spce4 Bad Bass zZes 
1929 12,408 5 2,262,780 206 ,664 2,357,640 484 596 8,011 434,820  -. “3a 
19324 10,116 952,584 128,820 929,556 227,508 4,384 202,920 10,096 
1937 37,560 2,212,212 215,436 2,677,176 387,804 8,226 402,132 14,851 
1939 38,916 2,051,532 221,628 2,088,384 372,468 7,707 379,272 13,373 
1940 50,268 2,435,724 263,184 2,725,764 406,668 8,249 396,624 11915 
1941 61,872 6,820,080 367,680 3,131,328 460,080 9,183 554,196 16,500 
1943 69,804 8,604,576 5,388 2,538,792 451,776 11,463 568,620 : - 3 
1944 75,468 9,261,972 7,176 3,218,160 444 216 12,055 618,324 “oe : 
1945 77,532 9,552,771 433,122 3,753,188 440,148 13,202 643,424 14 114 6 
1946 | 76,944 9,305,145 244,628 3,859 642 515,772 14,874 797,090 18.159 
1947 84,707 10,574,941 315,671 4,441,214 606,870 15,039 1,038,795 12.887 
ae a ape al 
1Crud d synthetic. 2Shi ts. Co) ion. 
oe at ae Hei ra Preowned? on. 4Data for plastic materials is for 1933. 51930. SData 
Wood Pulp, Paper and Paperboard, and Number of Houses Built* 
Lumber Production Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census and National Bureau of Economic Research. 
National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 
=; Nonfarm Nonfarm 
Weed pulp Paper and a ee eee nou 
n thou- Pp board Li 
Seas Ti athoaacas (in oritecas, fe ROIS soe ete 330,000 | 1941............ 715,000 
Year | short tons) of short tons) of board feet) | 1920............ 247,000 | 1942............ 497,000 
____— nas it )) ee 716,000 1943. Seca oe 351, 
7919.7... 3,518 6,098 34,552 1926S ene 937,000 1944 11 20 
FOZ Oy 4,863 11,140 36,886 1929... 509.000 1945 7S 225 000 
A 3,760 7,998 10,824 1933...5../<desu.. 93,000 2194650 eae ee 670,500 
ee ey 6,993 13,510 24,972 1939:; 1 ada 515,000 1947, aes 849,000 
mates 8,695 14,484 28,932 1940 603.000 1948+ SPckg oes i 
NSAL Cy 2K 10,011 17,934 33,480), " « «\|> teenie 3S | eae es 
1! Veer aa 10,264 17,084 36,336 *Data ri ts dwelli 
1943........|  - 91060 17/036 34,284 4 months, ‘preiminary. eee Tee 
F944. aes. 9,446 17,183 32,940 
rn he SAE 9,471 17,374 27,564 
BSAG Foe 9,904 19,178 29,922 Commercial production of 
j ; petroleum was 
i) Co ae 13,149 23,400 36,635} first recorded in Rumania in 1857. It was 


*Coverage for wood pulp increased in 1940 and for first produced in the United States in 
paper and paperboard in 1941. }Preliminary. 1859.— Encyc. Brit. 


°F epee f 


ne = Consumer Durable Goods Output ; 
Source: Electrical Merchandising, Radio and Television Retailing, and Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 


FF 


- eleien Electri Electri eect eng’ 
ic ectric vacuum Electric Ho: 
washers irons ranges cleaners refrigerators pe ies a ae i 
Number Number Number Number Number Number Facto! 


sold, _Aver-} sold, Aver-| sold, Aver- sold, Aver-} sold, Aver-| sold, = at vere 
age in age in age in age in’ age in’ res wee cpt 
thou- retail) thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- retail thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- factory 


é Year sands price] sands price] sands price] sands price] sands price} sands price} sands price 
1900... 
1910...... Ss S758 soe 35. =e ae cate 556 pace : 
ee is? ans) ee |. dos geo Oo 
—-1920......} 600 120. ~- ane 40 eh mR rl 50 5¢ $5504; 1007 $507] 1,906 949 
mi025......] 736 141 | 2,750 $5.81 85 $176 | 1,056 62 75 = 425 | 2,000 83 | 3,735 658 
: 1929...... 956 DI x22 c = 173 165 | 1,253 50 778 =292 | 4,428 136 | 4,587 621 
1932. ous) 970 OOnK = bez Sirs 60 150 447 40 798 195} 3,000 47 | 1,135 545 
91937... .. 1,465 72 | 4,157 3.87 405 134 | 1,210 56 | 2,310 171 | 8,065 56 | 3,916 583 
Bago... 1,329 69 | 4,993 3.60 335 147 | 1,085 58 | 1,900 169 | 10,500 34 | 2,867 634 
1940 1,455 72 | 5,171 3.65 450 140 | 1,341 55 | 2,600 152 | 11,800 38 | 3,692 656 
1941 1,892 79 | 5,585 3.78 728 142 | 1,670 56 | 3,500 155 | 13,000 35 | 3,744 699 
1942 449 91} 1,145 4.34 225 Aes 580 61 520 ae 4,400 35 221 786 
BORD. =... ss COL oe See 1687 ae 74 AaN 258 | a8 264 em 500 40 75 3 
L946. 2... 2,070 112 | 9,600 8.64 577 186 | 2,290 68 | 2,100 207 | 14,000 50 | 2,149 5) 
BOAT. =... 3,573 159 | 9,400 10.64 | 1,200 230 | 3,8015 76 | 3,400 240 | 17,000 67 | 3,558 Kee 
19488... ..} 1,225 See ti {283 ee 339 oe 971 ae 943 aps |) 45352". Sokk dh2ag2 atet 


- 11909. 21914. SIncludes gas engine washers. 41918. 5Includes hand cleaners, 61921. 71922. 8First quarter. 
’ 8First 4 months, 


New Construction Activity, by Type 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce and U. S. Department of Labor. 


Activity 1929 1933 1940 1945 1946 1947 19481 
Total new construction activity.....................4-- 9,913 2,223 6,807 4,808 10,458 13,977 7,684 
New private construction activity...................... 7,522 1,005 4,199 2,716 8,253 10,893 6,064 
ReSicentiat (nOnIaIM) chss.c t-te cee cent ess ewes 2,797 278 2,355 684 3,183 5,260 3,100 
Nonresidential building, except farm and public utility. 2,822 404 1,028 1,014 3,346 3,131 1,651 
(TCE EEL OS er Sie Re oo ain eae 949 176 442 642 1,702. 1,702 713 
OMMOTCIANS crt 1 og: ect a5 2 x chicks aS Gs age 1,296 135 365 210 1,110 835 559 
DSI ONAL Soe eeeertoratavar ewe ais URS cee Be 350 43 134 88 268 389 238 
EER a eee Re eeoce: aedee 227 50 87 74 279 205 41 
SPRGIUURINY) 1 cette ake siard hxcis ee eee es ies 1,624 254 580 827 1,374 2,052 1,13 
REATICOAU Sees eee She tS ch crack. « Aa cle 510 94 167 264 258 318 149 
Telephone and telegraph......................0.- 354 45 122 117 305 510 312 
JUDE RATE TACT 1 Be Re i ne ee ae ahve 760 115 291 446 811 1,224 652 
MreRIFECOTISUEUCTON Asi, <.chokicte im.c sro/e rere hate sls 'o,¥10'2.8 os aus 279 69 236 191 350 450 200 
Resientiaivme se eee ee ee ete ere sae 147 43 127 116 212 250 Ass 
MaRLESIGONH Aleta yee o; cc nee coca Foe lees 132 26 109 75 138 200 pa 
New public construction activity....................-.. 2,391 1,218 2,608 2,092 2,205 3,084 1,620 
SSTRITELL Uh Re 2 ia ee or aoe te 200 71 369 182 37 
Nonresidential DUIGING |. 2. < «Sax. Dae eee eke tice eel 622 193 519 652 325 505 398 
HOTEL 6 36 000 Oca BOO oO aoe ene ree rat 2 164 470 84 25 9 
PSU GUONALS Se. oaec eset c ss eke series 462 86 182 144 186 356 289 
PubliczadmintstratiOns as). <' cls claves Gea ebta. wins 103 89 96 15 16 41 }100 
DHT Re eas Sac ede, CRE SR a Ee 57 16 77 23 39 83 
TETRA EL CHAENES & cq cURR AGomae Goo pNBEM ee ceca 19 36 385 690 188 204 78 
“/FLOVERD doaocesr feuser Babe. SaO Ce aaeaeee Oe SBeenE 1,248 675 875 386 772 1,233 558 
OWE ARG WAtOl tes. «oie soralecetiae Pthsle ss av ore abt aleie‘a's 253 81 194 97 194 331 202 
Conservation and development................-.-5-- 86 168 310 130 240 396 233 
1 NARS, 2h 3 oa one dele ae MAIO En SRR Ooo Come hao 163 65 125 66 117 233 114 


 ! 
iFirst 6 months. 2Warehouses, office and loft buildings; stores, restaurants, and garages. 
®Religious, educational, and hospital and other institutional. 
4Social and recreational, and miscellaneous. 
tEducational, and hospital a other institutional. 
6Commercial, social and recreational, hotels and miscellaneous. 
7TMiscellaneous public service enterprises and all Federal not included elsewhere. 


AGE OF AMERICAN HOMES ON APRIL 1, 1940 


AGE 
Over 50 Years 


0-10 Years 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT Urban Rural Non-farm Rural Farm 
OF COMMERCE (19,700,000) (7,600,000) (7,400,000) 


WHAT FARMERS PRODUCE 


The United. States is universally recognized as the industrial giant of the world. Less 
well known is the fact that it is also by far the leading nation in agricultural output. 


There is every reason to believe that this substantial margin of leadership will con-. 


tinue, even expand. For a technological and scientific revolution is taking place in 
agriculture which may well be fully as important—and as dislocating—as the industrial 
‘revolution of the 18th and 19th centuries. This revolution on the farm involves the 
greater use of more efficient machinery, the better application of chemical fertilizers and 


insecticides, the introduction of greatly improved strains of seed, and the beginnings of 
the new industry of “chemical farming.” 


A foretaste of this technological progress took place during World War II. High 
costs of keeping working stock and high farm wages made farmers anxious to 
mechanize their farms, and with war-increased incomes they could afford it. Thanks to 
mechanization and a ready market here and abroad, farm production was steadily above 


prewar levels throughout the war and postwar periods. This was accomplished even 
though farm population declined substantially. 


Although at present we welcome this record farm production as necessary to our 
plans for helping to feed the world, it may someday cause us headaches. When other 


countries up their agricultural output and need less from us, we may again be faced 
with our old problem of farm surpluses. 


Population, Farms, and Farm Property 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Item 1850 1910 1920 1925 1930 1940 1945 
PATHE DOPMIAIOU (EROUSANGS). . cscs cclsene an] Sawecsis.  vqeccios 31,614 * 30,445 30,546 26 ,220t 
Number of farms (thousands)............... 1,449 6,361 6,448 6,371 6,288 6,096 5,859 
All land in farms (million acres)............. 293 878 955 924 986 1,060 1,142 
Average acreage per farm................... 202.6 138.1 148.2 145.1 156.9 174.0 194.8 
Value of farm property (millions of dollars) 3,967 40,837 77,923 57,017 56,975 41,254 60,008 
PT pad 228 HORA e ROE OAOR SB ERe aoe ie 28,475 54,829 37,721 34,929 23,236 
See eee | cs: 6,325 11,486 11.746  12°949 10,405 } Wace 
Implements and machinery................ 151 1,265 3,594 2,691 3,301 3,060 5,147§ 
RAWESHOC Kegel cm siete iiee alcidiasie.b'e ejects. ¢ 544 4,771 8,012 4,858 5,794 4,526 8,472 
Total population (thousands)................ 23,191 91,972 105,710 114,035 122,775 131,669 125,150¢ 
peas 5 a TERE AOR ETE Torte (elec 42,166 54,304 61,451 68,954 74,423 74,570 
ura 


|) cane Re a hee tN eta eed (nied 49,806 51,406 52,584 53,820 57,245 50,580 


ee 


*Data are not strictly comparable with figures for other years. 
71944, 


tExcluding armed services. 
$Excludes automobiles included in earlier years. 


2,661,978 


599,315 
706,026 
625,476 
1,008,637 
843,277 
668,700 
824,183 
526,052 
_ 741,180 
943,127 
841,023 
1,092,177 
1,108,224 
1,153,000 
1,364,919* 


Rice 


Corn, Wheat, rough 
1,000 bushels | 1,000 bushels 1,000 bushels 1, 


9,793 
16,038 
24,731 
26,107 
51,648 
33,036 
39,534 
39,047 
54,062 
51,323 
64,843 
68,161 
68,150 
72,216 
79,345* 


es Production of Agricultural Commodities, by Kind | 


Sugar 
Beet Cane 

(chiefly (chiefly Cotton 

refined) raw) 1,000 bales 
000 pounds 1,000 pounds] of 500 Ibs. 

172,164 623,772 10,124 

625,842 781,204 10,576 
1,020,344 724,000 11,609 
1,748,000 282,000 11,172 
2,178,000 360,000 13,429 
1,826,000 284,000 16,105 
2,036,000 436,000 14,825 
2,320,000 534,000 9,636 
3,286,000 1,008,000 11,817 
3,176,000 838,000 10,744 
1,996,000 996,000 11,427 
2,112,000 874,000 12,230 
2,556,000 950,000 9,015 
3,046,000 850,000 8,640 
3,664,000* 752,000* 11,552 


Domestic Animals on Farms, Number and Value 


Tobacco, _ 
1,000 pounds 


851,980 

938,865 
1,142,320 
1,157,425 
1,509,212 
1,376,008 
1,532,676 
1,084,589 
1,880,793 
1,262,049 
1,406,196 
1,956,022 
1,993,837 
2,310,000 
2,107,763 


Number (thousands) 


Value of all 
animals except 


chickens and turkeys 


Source: Farm Credit Administration. 


Market- Estimated 
ing membership {in millions of 
season Number (thousands) dollars) 
) Lae 5,424 651 636 
BOZO ccs. 10,803 2,700 2,400 
A929... 12,000 3,100 2,500 
1930... .. 11,950 3,000 2,400 
WOOL... 11,900 3,200 1,925 
1932... 11,000 3,000 1,340 
MGS Ft occc 10,900 3,156 1,365 
1934..... 10,700 3,280 1,530 
1935...... 10,500 3,660 1,840 
1936....- 10,743 3,270 2,196 
HOST «e.'.-< 10,900 3,400 2,400 
R938 Jot 10,700 3,300 2,100 
1939....% 10,700 3,200 2,087 
GE ie eae 10,600 3,400 2,280 
BOATS 10,550 3,600 2,840 
1942..... 10,450 3,850 3,780 
1943 os 10,300 4,390 5,160 
1944..... 10,150 4,505 5,645 
1945-46... 10,150 5,010 6,070 
1946-47 .. 10,125 5,436 7,116 


a 


Business 


1935-39 

Foods ave. 
Red meats........... 125.6 
Poultry meats........ 20.5 
Eggs see poeta ek 298 
Fluid milk and cream.. 340 
Cheese... 0. -cseeces 5.5 
Butteniees cd's cv deans 16.7 
Fats and oilst........ 31.9 
Freshiiruits=. 225.0 «2 137.7 
Processed fruitst...... 25.4 
Fresh vegetables...... 235 
Processed vegs.t..... 31.5 
Potatoes, sweetpots... 152.4 
Sugatin. 2. cee 96.5 
Corn products........ 37.5 
Wheat flour.......... 153.1 
CORGO sa. ener nias 14.0 
GY sane a toe cl RAI 67 
CoGbdlashirasee eerie. 4.4 


(in pounds per capita) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Agri. Economics. 


January 1:| Horses Mules Dairy cows Sheep Swine Chickens Turkeys (millions of dollars) 
1940... . 10,444 4,034 24,940 52,107 61,165 438,288 8,569 4,815 
BOAT... 10,193 3,911 25,453 53,920 54,353 422,841 7,193 4,991 
O42... . 9,873 3,782 26,313 56,213 60,607 476,935 7,485 6,596 
1943... .. 9,605 3,626 27,138 55,150 73,881 542,047 6,600 8,981 
1944..... 9,192 3,421 27,704 50,782 83,741 582,197 7,429 8,901 
OAD. 2. . 8,715 3,235 27,770 46,520 59,331 516,497 7,203 8,280 
1946..... 8,053 3,010 26,695 42,436 61,301 530,203 8,493 9,022 
1947..... 7,249 2,773 26,098 37,818 56,921 474,441 6,650 11,252 
B9a8S.... 6,607 2,544 25,165 35,332 55,038 462,976 4,507 12,752 

* Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Agricultural 
pooner ates Civilian Consumption of Principal Foods 


1946 1947 
153.7 155.2 
30.0 27.9 
374 380 
421 401 
6.9 7.0 
10.3 11.2 
32.0 33.7 
140.6 146.0 
45.7 42.2 
271 251 
48.3 43.1 
143.3 141.1 
74.7 95.9 
38.4 41.1 
153.4 143.8 
20.0 174 
53 57 
4.1 41 


*Number, not pounds. {Excludes butter. {Pack year, 


a ’ KgHownaral: Output i States, me Crops 


h ‘bushels; except ton lint in thousands of 600 pounds weight bales, 
(tm thourande * thicasaiiae Of poulida} Source: 0. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Cotton lint Potatoes — 


930 3,330 
588 352 336 3,848 234 1,740 


372 22,525 9,641 60 1,276 2,520 
12,028 1,984 - 4,860 43,260 772 37,260 
59,052 13,984 6,900 16,940 “oe 19,240 
Hence 2,304 175 oe one 3,425 0 
1,407 4,550 160 366 aoe 336. | See ia 


edigewe, . céteoee) © weoeeee © @ wee oe) bao) Ren ale lee eee 


Bros 8,638 600 boa 12 3,272 be. 
3,360 48,075 16,100 154 651 1,422 127,142 Ah 
37,935 1,125 7,568 11,625 ee, 28,600 na00 nn 
28,524 343,492 117,005 656 ues 1,056. See a 
i 35,811 191,135 34,320 520 acy, 3,750 10,220 
q 3,252 331,360 180,609 799 bps 975 — 
3 286,702 40,443 40,455 6,380 Ags 1,188 190 
BMPEKGNLUCKY ete ais se- se =. se~ ee 5,184 76,265 2,415 1,325 = 3,366 385,073 i 
7 POWSIAM ARSE Ots sect aoe ees 5 reek 13,920 3,348 oe 505 1,643 249° 
MEIAING eile ccc oe scl cece] ote ne' 400 2,625 112 ae 62,790. Se 
See Maryiand,.i.....:.-.s-..... 7,770 16,416 1,216 2,618 a3 2,087 38,400 _ 
Seep Massachusetts..--.-......-.) ....-. 1,702 252 is ae 3,178 11,462 
MMEAMCMIPAN cts, tc. s sece ase e ees 29,800 44,165 38,150 3,450 aia 12,390° aan } 
BPEMINNGSCAS 00s lcss eee. 19,715 191,041 163,332 25,838 Pat 14,520 720 | 
PMESIGSIPPl oc. .c v.60 +. .~ ee 460 37,191 12,480 46 1,569 1,460°* "ee } 
NH SSDULINGR IRIS Oa ai Sieisie «0's 0% 24,438 98,441 30,107 1,449 311 2,120 4,680 
SO CTE Le odes on ease Sea 64,325 2,988 10,478 17,940 oak 1,820 |) oc t 
Nebraska........... Bieta bts 90,300 143,130 62,672 10,274 oe 8,060 - ae 
JAY ER hese 612 64 328 740 Sst 433 - ee : 
New Hampshire.............J 00 ....-. 528 224 a ua 893 nn 
INGWHICISOY occas. cere cise ss.s 1,875 7,740 1,000 396 le 13,140 ae 
INEWIIIOXICO te cc: e is wencs cscs 9,420 1,904 798 702 179 306° — ee 
RREVIRYOUK Gy idivitieie says ciecaisos 9,272 20,215 13,338 2,184 one 33,090 1,080 
North Carolina. . eee 8,449 65,209 11,623 980 452 9,216 907,181 
North Dakota. . ee 105,868 24,374 61,902 50,358 Wate 20,100, |. 425m ; 
(OW). 49,028 138,826 19,058 390 ney 5,460 21,125 
TIMIAM OMAGH cts cites noes 104,734 22,896 33,276 2,160 330 1,035. . 
ROMEO etree ct chastesstae wok vee 21,615 1,107 10,132 11,147 ae 10,140". . ee 
Pennsylvania... 0.6.3... 22,296 57,460 19,865 4,059 TP, 17,985 58,518 
Rhode! lsland:..:...........% ¢ aM. 352 33 ah Bie 1,512™: | oe 
BOMUCALONNA: <a .osn. 2 oes 4,356 28,080 19,630 624 651 2,440 155,495 
South Dakota............... 50,733 75,430 95,511 31,504 a 1,840 "ae : 
HIBIMOSSUGI Tc oks oo ci. nas 5,190 63,481 6,095 1,617 520 2,880 140,500 
[USES A eee 124,270 48,592 31,248 2,520 3,431 4536 © - a 
UiEl) oo 8,082 950 2,112 5,076 + 2,498 a 
BPERAUON Ua eretelche ant a poste ees ve Rustin 1,920 810 19 aes 1,080... 4 ee 
VPSUIEL ba 8,522 42,940 3,456 2,478 18 9,450 154,752 
Washington................. 64,750 795 6,812 3,640 Rae 8,840 ee 
VES SUT ea 1,763 12,546 1,910 236 <a 3,375 3,360 
(Es 2,793 105,840 120,873 5,962 _ 10,080 35,930 | 
“0 6,130 1,235 5,049 4,712 =¥, 2,480 
RInESR EM MSE DSTO Verte, ete t!  sa.a5t 7. OMS TORR § OS acca Ee otewe 10 out 
On 1,364,919 2,400,952 1,215,970 —-279, 182 11,851 384,407 2,107,763 
a ee eee 
U. S. Farm Index Farm Tenancy 


(1935-39=100) 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
——— eee“ 


Farms operated Total Tenancy as | 
Average Farm by tenants farms % of total 
annual farm _ output Farm Year (in thousands) 

Year employment per worker output SET LF Sa ae ee 
1880....... 1,025 4,009 25.6 
POLO MI ME oie: Dale cee 102 83 85 1890 Cees 1,295 4,565 28.4 
OVA) 5 See i 103 94 97 19007 ean 2,025 5,737 35.3 
USES OS cade oe 99 80 79 TST One 2,355 6,362 37.0 
THEE Ue eit Oh acne 95 120 114 19207 eee 2,455 6,448 38.1 
1945 BPTI ers neta emtank ¢ 90 143 129 INET EAS A 2,664 6,289 42.4 
AES tate sehen jr, eK 92 146 134 A9A0 Fe ey, 2,361 6,097 38.7 
NERO LSE Wer gn Rene rane aS 93 139 129 1S45 eee 1,858 5,859 31.7 


a a ee eee 


Be , : / WHAT COMMERCE DISTRIBUTES 

; a mass-production economy, distribution is a highly intricate process. This is re- 
flected in the fact that more than half the consumer’s dollar goes ae distribution and 
less than half for production. (Distribution costs include those of such Services as ad- 
vertising and insurance as well as transportation and selling costs.) 


¢ Commerce, like industry and agriculture, has made new records in the last seven years. 
‘In the retail trade, the postwar shift in sales from non-durable to durable goods fol- 
_lows the pattern dictated by consumer demand. During the war the military importance 
of airplanes led many to prophesy that the air age was upon us, However, transportation 
‘statistics show that air freight is still suffering from growing pains. It will be some 


time before a substantial portion of our industrial output is transported by air. 


Retail Sales by Kind-of-Business Groups 
( (in millions of dollars) 
| Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Sa 


Kind-of-Business Group 1929 1933 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 19487 
: Durable goods stores............... 14,180 4,844 10,379 15,604 10,468 11,960 21,761 30,392 20,231 
Bamernuvarsroup.j-.-+ 0. .ce or bene w sc 7,043 2,368 5,549 8544 3315 3,805 8808 13,778 9,817 
Motor vehicle dealers................. 6,444 2,142 5,025 7,794 2,465 2,741 7,145 12,100 8,801 
Parts and accessories................. 599 226 524 750 850 1,064 1,663 1,678 1,016 
Building materials and hardware group .... 3,846 1,342 2,735 3,862 3,717 4,271 6.7505 9,092eGna2 
Building materials. ...-...........-6- 2,621 854 - 1,761 2,435 2,171 2,508 4,137 5,695 3865 
EarmymplementS.... 2... 2.22... cce0-s 519 177 345 524 539 586 787 ~—- 1,186 915 
UEC he ee ee 706 311 629 903 1,007 1,177 31,8265 s2;2)7feeleseo 
Home furnishings group................. 2,755 959 1,733 2,611 2,454 2,813 4,860 6,213 3,686 
Furniture and house furnishings....... . 1,813 646 1,200 1,787 1,951 2,145 3,175) = 3,746>se2nas 
Household appliances and radios....... 942 313 533 824 503 668 1,685 2,467 1,502 
2) FUR ot 6g bitte ase ae ee 536 175 362 587 982 1,071 1,343 1,309 585 
Nondurable goods stores............ 34,279 19,673 31,663 39,886 59,105 64,684 79,026 87,936 55,222 
BREALET OTOUD see city. cbncis cw dew ee acits 4,241 1,930 3,259 4,157 6869 7,685 8981 9413 5,196 
Men’s clothing and furnishings......... 1,358 542 840: 1,096 1,618 +1,806: 2,227' 2/414sses278 
Women’s apparel and accessories....... 1,480 754 41,323 1,690 3,193 3.589 4033) 4\rAiesas 
Family and other apparel........: ite 596 209 479 605 986 1,093 1,262 1,325 703 
“UGS e513 38 Ses oe ee eee 807 425 617 766) 1,072 ~ 1,197, sat 459 Seeaa 859 
REISE SLOUCS Se fo 5 ot Se murs See e'sje vnc Hain 1690 1,066 1,563 1,821 2,812 3,023 3,520 3,659 2,093 
Eating and drinking places.............. 2,125 1,430 3,520 4,796 9,351 10,809 12,362 12,485 7,180 
REMRECLOUD irri ace oro owcainacccus 10,967 6,776 10,165 12,576 18,540 19,727 25,005 29,584 18,265 
Grocery and combination.......... Set 7,353 5,004 ‘7,722 9,604 14,062 14,863 19,144 23,164 14,391 
BrEoTa{OOU NR ee ick ss cos icon om 3,614 1,772 2,443 2,972 4,478 4,864 5,861 6,420 3,874 
BREA IStALIONS Hee co.cc sis ews eleelseese~ 1,787 1,532 2,822 3,454 2603 3,016 4,065) s5)1Ssieesiolg 
General merchandise group.............. 9015 4,982 6475 7,931 10,890 11,689 14,611 16,003 8814 
Department, including mail order...... 4,350 2,538 3,975 5,027 6,764 7,428 9,621 10,615 5,835 
General, incl. gen. mdse., with food... . 2,710 1,176 922 991 1,388 1,417 1,676 1,858 1,083 
Other general mdse. and dry goods..... 1,051 590 601 738 1,208 1,249 1,463 1,538 833° 
RERAG Lee be yarsrrrscitleysaimisent brs. 3 aatatal ator 904 678 977 .1,175. 1,530. ~1,595 _1,85' 71, 992aeiegey 


4454 1,957 3,859 5,151 8,040 8,735 10,482 11,599 7,060 
17 586 767 1,485 1,688 1,912 1,874 982 


LEDS epesn-c SOONG CERISE rCee] Maem sera 
Feed and farm supply..............-.. 1,119 463 779% 1,101). Los 25) 2 So ee eee oee 
BRIS HE ANGMCER Racin vices = surat lisiaicrete it ole 1,013 623'— 15014 1-260) en viesed). abaee ley 
Book stores, news dealers, stationery... 360 159 205 2A Work at |e 1 sa 5llneedee cele 
BP AIRGLONOS reat cits cre sl tote aieie!. tenses 410 190 208 244) 6,555} 7,047} 8,570; 9,725 6,078 
MGLISESMC Rte ae errno iaicicie asic slats sleet 176 66 149 194) fc) tad Se ee 
Office equipment and supplies......... 324 112 208 B46) eee. | dase oh] eset PH tines | ene 
QHICTE S uBR OE OS dCs aoe eee ae 1,052 327 710 GES | cece siere'f. “arsedvsfce Racor game) Mee neta aa 


(UGA SO ESS GBR sans ogenaesnpse 48,459 24,517 42,042 55,490 69,573 76,644 100,787 118,325 72,451 
Se 


Chain Stores vs. Independent Stores 
(in millions of dollars) 


1929 1933 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948* 
nnn ncuuamearmnene 


F , 425 

Chain store & mail order... 10,412 6,618 9,570 12,434 15,482 16,309 21,072 25,292 19; 

Bdependent HenneA codeaog 38,047 17,879 32,472 43,056 54,091 60,335 79,715 93,033 57,026 
OLA SAl@S 2/26 akc siscs-cie's 48,459 24,517 42,042 55,490 69,573 76,644 100,787 118,325 72,451 


Chains as percent of total... . 21.5 27.0 22.8 22.4 22.3 21.3 21.0 21.4 21.3 


Da 


*First 5 months, not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Source: Sicodes Manual of Industrials. 


1947 sales* 
Gin thousands) Mail Order Houses 
E APRA cept rr eer ee ete $ 775,873 Sears-Rogbuck & Cd.3) 3223 een< yt sens eee 
PANNIOUPStGTOS COLDS, sss etcaseccbycscdeevecs 392,199 Montgomery Ward .& Cor2 9 assess cst 
. May Department Stores Co................... 330,332 Spiegel, tne, 29o5 ova ak one oe teto. see eae 
‘Federated Department Stores................. 304,721 Burpiterotetores 
Mr Gimbel Bros.’ fe..-.4.0.%..é.... 02.0 vb sca ee 301,246 Sarker Bol Gop 
; -R.H. Macy & Co., [iF Re te te ths Ra 7 at ae being 5 285,083 arKer Bros. | re ee Te ee . 
Marshall Field & Be ess str sali Sacoegs 211,403 W. & J. Sloane... 2.262. .e cece eeees ee nenee 


Oem e ne sa sas ane sees seeesensses econ 


; ee. WeWaolWorth:Co, = 2.5.3... ..03BisGear.. es _ 593,359 Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc... ...........ds0000 
Bese NICSEO GO.t ic gene sc sesecssaianess ss 270,586 Sterling, Ine.2 505 ~... «3as282i-sspney eee 
LOU ACT (OS a 228,636 


MGSNULPRYZC0 scan aos Geinies <a sess cee 119,359 
Bea AINOWDOLIY. COs. nec denvichecsccectececeee 117,860 CHAIN STORE SALES 
meeeMeCrory Stores: Corp... ..2:.-. 2.b.-0.e-s 00s 91,226 1935-39 = 100 m8 

ECeccary Stores 300 

Atlantic & Pacific Tea Go rtet best ce shee fee's 1,908,979 

EW SVISOLESTANGrs dic coc ie cote raens ones 1,117,065 

ae Cis. Soe Se ae 754,282 250 

American ROOSMMMI SS ha gee tl sinc teste 388,614 


pian ne 


ns inal id , va dined 
a lees empties Mec AES Spillman, mt 


Drug Stores 
United-Rexall Drug, Inc...................... 186,664 { Total Retail Trade 
NEBIDCOD IAL ee Nae os nie nlad econ ves oe Pe en BY 74) AH 
. People’s Drug Store, Inc..................... 46,019 150 Wes 
Shoe Stores . 
Endicott Johnson Corp... ........c-00cee.00 142,029 | oo NN ET ci Ge i bres 
Melville Shoe Co... . ee eS 77,146 00 rN Ly |. 
Eqison Bros. stores, In... 6.5.0.6... ce ee cs 70,939 
ERIMMPOMC OR Gis sane ths si ie yeesese. cons 33,117 pe Kad ; 
hs Seeapiaueadiad bth FREES eth re cnn owe thee 1929 "333435363738 "99°40 '41'42 "43 "44 4546 47 4B] 
i FAR CRTO Te Noe diawica clean ee utes i : 
aren tee cees an ears SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Wholesale Sales 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Type of establishment 1929 1933 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
eee 
Service and limited function................, 30,343 12,950 34,244 38,307 40,525 43,024 56,521 66,221 
RINRADLER DUNS Neate ec dta yc cass ctccod. 7,700 2,489 12,223 9,543 10,001 10,622 16,580 22,306 
TANG Too 1,383 438 3,181 1,033 1,265 1,576 3,508 5,100 
Lumber and building material............ 1,920 492 2,070 1,892 1,938 1,940 2,782 3,980 
LN UC iS ae 917 290 1,438 1,000 1,075 1,284 2,210 3,682 | 
ESOL TEY CPO NASGS Se Sr 715 340 893 876 1,028 1,145 1,809 2,179 
Housefurnishings: 5.5. ...........00000. 495 175 586 549 507 473 772 1,016 
Mewelkrand Opticals Ul) oo. . ccadele eo, 380 105 426 488 480 493 679 625 
Machinery and metals................... 1,890 649 3,629 3,705 3,708 3,711 4,820 5,724 
Nondurable goods. oso sols. c kes cone ces 22,643 10,461 22,021 28,764 30,524 32,402 39,941 43,915 
ADHOIG traits oe inva. neccessary Ws 1,136 408 980. 1,180 1,221 1,234 1,656 2,021 
Beers, wines and liquors............. neh 21 130 1,685 2,224 2,778 3,248 3674 3,469 
Drugs and sundries..................... 535 352 653 785 876 1,091 1,185 1,279 
rp bE: Nepaks Eee eas a ae a 1,714 842 1,645 2,242 2,178 2,098 3,135 3,110 
(te US Rae See Solita stare at 8,600 4,743 7,829 9,935 10,422 11,089 14,136 15,761 | 
Paper and its products.................. 704 334 827 910 928 944 1,318 1,552 ' 
Tobacco-products sow. i oss ek 859 526 1,293 1,556 1,560 1,655 2,191 2,346 | 


AIO HOR ett teen won mal eth 9,074 3126 7,109 9,932 10,561 11,043 12,646 14,377 


seis eral sis elsals SN erate 37,814 16,550 42,957 51,957 54,063 57,323 73,653 87,646 
Durable goods asks ra es Wise tan gate 7,827 2,548 12,416 9,724 10,190 10,809 16,844 22.637 
Nondurable goods...................... 29,987 14,002 30,541 42,233 43,873 46,514 56,809 65,009 


i 
: 
. 
f 


Transportation Trends 
(1935-39=100) 


1939 1941 1943 1944 . 1945 1946 1947 
106 142 213 223 217 200 
107 147 216 208 199 182 oF 
103 126 274 272 274 328 271 
142 259 424 581 821 sem ye 
132 205 576 787 == «1019 663 805 
148 294 324 445 690 1181-1216 
104 145 240 247 231 ae nes 
104 146 219 223 206 179 198 
76 103 133 399 433 419 296 209 
68 112 165 225 228 226 oes Aus 
92 101 112 172 179 181 
Dil and gas pipeline....... 58 55 110 129 192 251 255 tf eels 
58 113 124 59 68 77 sip ase 


oom (domestic). . 87 


* Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
aE DOMESTIC AIRLINES’ TRAFFIC  ,,, 
Monthly Average Railroad Carloadings Ton-Miles Passenger Miles 
(in thousands of cars) Pores 
Source: Association of American Railroads. 


Less-than- 
Coal, coke Grain & carload 


Year Total* & ore products merchandise 

1920... 3,760 1,095 154 751 

1925... 4,269 962 192 1,099 

1929... 4,402 1,001 200 1,100 

1932 2,348 482 138 756 

[937 3,139 807 149 705 

939 2,826 676 162 653 

940 3,030 793 153 640 

941 3,524 913 169 670 

942 3,568 1,008 181 465 

943 3,535 1,001 222 423 

944 3,674 1,043 213 459 

945 3,492 955 228 461 

946... 3,445 882 208 528 

947... 3,708 1,039 227 506 

948}.. 3,449 928 173 477 

- 1935 ‘36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘4t "42 '43 '44 '45 46 *47 

*Includes forest products, livestock & miscellaneous SOURCE: CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Troup not listed separately. 7{First five months. 


Steam Railways 
Source: Association of American Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1920 1930 1940 1945 1946 1947 
V. first-track mileage operated (thousands)..... 259,941 260,443 245,740 227,877 227,599 227,146 
assengers carried (thousands)............... 1,269,913 707,987 456,088 891,128 790,130 703,280 
assenger revenue (thousand dollars)...,...... 1,304,815 730,766 417,955 716,379 1,259,169 963,322 
verage journey per passenger (miles)......... 37.30 37.96 §2.22 102.92 81.85 65.3 
stal tons revenue freight carried (thousands)... 2,427,622 2,179,015 1,947,479 2,823,992 2,602,186 2,888,589 
eight revenue (thousand dollars)............. 4,420,833 4,145,015 3,584,201 6,533,767 5,786,556 7,041,185 
berating revenues (thousand dollars).......... 6,301,151 5,356,484 4,354,712 8,902,248 7,627,651 8,684,918 
nerating expenses (thousand dollars)......... 5,954,394 3,993,621 3,131,598 7,051,627 6,357,415 6,797,265 
et railways operating income (thousand dollars) 12,101 874,154 690,554 852,147 620,129 780,694 
at capitalization (million dollars).............. 16,994 19,066 17,630 15,667 15,509 15,143 
jerage number of employees (all carriers).....] = «- +. 1,571,559 1,091,692 1,419,505 1,359,263 1,351,961 
ital compensation per year (thousand dollars)..| = «.-.-. see eee 2,079,107 3,862,001 4,170,767 4,350,229 
yads under receivership and trusteeship....... 61 30 103 72 65 53 
iles of roads under rec. and trusteeship....... 16,290 9,486 75,270 39,714 34,385 22,894 
umber of locomotives—Dec. 31 (thousands).... 68,942 60,189 44,333 43,530 42,841 41,657 
umber of freight-train cars—Dec. 31 (thousands) 2,388,424 2,322,267 1,684,171 1,784,674 1,767,162 1,758,144 
umber of pass.-train cars—Dec. 31 (thousands).. 56,102 53,584 38,308 38,273 38,356 38,770 


a 


| take advantage of various types of business, professional and scientific services. 
_ example, mass production would be impossible without modern accounting systems; ¢ 
large-scale agriculture could hardly exist without scientific crop and weather services. __ 


_ tribute and have a stake in this financing of our complex economic machinery. Con- 


7 u 
a il r 


_ WHAT SERVICES CONTRIBUTE boas Oy 
5 is Fe 
Manufacturing and agriculture can grow steadily more efficient only because 


Personal services are the remaining stronghold of small, individual enterprise. Mor 
than 600,000 small businesses performed 66 percent of those services in 1939. The servic 
industries are the only ones where small business produces as much as half the to 1 
output. a4 

But there are big as well as small businesses among the service industries. ‘Financ ng 
of the nation’s business and much of its government is made possible by the high 
organized financial services. Insurance is another field where big as well as small firm 
fill our steadily increasing demand for all forms of protection. 


Through ownership of stocks, bonds, life insurance and savings accounts we all con- 


4 
: 


trary to the steady advance of almost all other indices, however, stock and bond yields 
to the investor have declined steadily throughout the war and have only recently begun 
to turn upward. ; 


ms 


Number of Service Establishments and Places of Amusement, 1939 ; 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. ' 


Number of Number of 4 
Kind of business establishments Kind of business establishment 
(7 ss neers ki tS ae Sl A i iermrmeta 
PERSONAL SERVICES: REPAIR SERVICES: 
BMMEMPENOES Uys a cckselicedt vovceevese. 117,998 | — Automotive repairs and services............... 78,881 
the a Beatty: RODS En ct icdic cats onesies « ke Nae nae Shops... Joes. amen eee } oa 
atl Sect VASSOUNS: 5. aly cic vv a's v'e. w'e'oa'e cece oo ; ICYCIG!TOPAIT:SNOPS...,, -<.-.2 dole oe atv aie onto ee 1 
ISLET TY TELLS od eae ie nee a rr ar 83,071 Blacksmith shops :..:.:..).0i0+.22d. scene 16,797 
Cleaning and repair shops..................... 52,516 Boat repair shops...... Weigeemacinenrais seUenam 464 
Cleaning and dyeing plants.................... 11,604 Electrical appliance repair..................... 3,615 
Cleaning and renovating hats.................. 1,288 peesld ape «eins (asset evinces sivnes eee 12,485 
Costume rental agencies...................... 417 eather goods repair. ..... 2.0.0.2... cee eee ee 2,168 
Morticians' establishments. ................... 18,196 Locksmiths and gunsmiths. .............0.c.05 2,252 
Fur repair and storage....... 2... cece ee 2,180 Musical instrument UR AREAS 461 
HEURES NIEVES (04-0, cnces~ «cow ecsver. 22,018 hee and organ repair. 7.00.0 aces e ee 521 
MIRBISUDGIY 'SOrVICO.<...... 0. scce.cccceeece, 718 adio.Tepal’. ; . 1295 5..e. Soe ee 10,732 
Photographic studios....................000., 10,957 Refrigerator repair... ..2.... gvaasasnee SeeRGe 1,297 
Rug cleaning services......................... 1,012 Sewing machine repair........................ 355 
BUG MODAISSHONS! 2a, dc oe Suton video cecccce 50,115 Stove, repaltic, ss omtes cs cone ce eee 365 
SURI STIS TCU See 7,968 Tool repaints’, . ra.ceeeseetncn tne ae ean 1,451 
Fe! COTES 5 a a 741 Typewriter repairs)... cccoass ov dco nee eee 618 
; h ; 
BUSINESS SERVICES: Upholstery, furniture...............00..0...., 9,685 
: : CUSTOM INDUSTRIES: 
Adjustment and credit..................000.5. 2,576 Awning and tent 
Advertising agencies................cceccee-s. 1,628 Boake, ding... oh oe ee an 
ie 970 UN GUNG n'0:6:9 side oh'e ope alee OORT ee 
* Pena SSP, v0 citoisiteie Bie Bottling works -2s.4cccb.tes sae ae 705 
stunt ae alewy Gary Ube miaciniziolo(e b vole mies site 679 Cabinetworking, woodworking................. 2,882 
ae ing a cia Bvaivictais's sechee tees 4 Cider mills and presses ‘oad 
DB RUIRIARCNISCONJOES oc. suse sscacncdeeceys thot ah micant Sune leis cco Cee 
Coin-operated machines...................... 1,554 neh yi sey ts SHOPS... seeeeesssvenen 518 
CGEADICOMPFESSES. 55. cc0cccesesseesec reece, 315 Grist mills 8 Bree nse eersceeetenewnns 268 
Dental laboratories..................0. 2,080 | saachine shope co) ftrteaenaiags Seas AT 
DBLECUMSARCNGOSE: fost elk. sac. efecsees ca. 280 fo chang sn oo pee Sa t 
Disinfecting, exterminating PBcats SCRE T, aie sisivec 952 Aeaiad ee EEG Te Shee te ciel lees a 
ine went egoncies MONG See ets 1,424 Neon sign manufacturing................. on 359 
BASE UNICOS wig clalale\cin baivie.<isis sic[m.¥ 6ibjsie cists 1,433 Printing shops 
Photo finishing laboratories.................... 1,201 Sauce Me NEARr 7 ‘ills BE I ie als 13,570 
Public stenographic service..................., 1,329 Shain soebisteene Sorc Tueabchr eee 12,778 4 
Sign PAMSISNODS ee Reema. an. eu, 5,391 <li shops. co ae aa ae 808 | 
Window cleaning service...................... 823 Ticairstresal BS: h ae a Ae RSE Spa Sunes tare 1,483 a 
Window display service....................... 215 Welding uae SMOPS son's 2:0 nase Racin tines ea 4 ere : 
SERVICES ALLIED TO TRANSPORTATION: MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES: : 
Packing AmUICratin ge gem wtenctcrate tates «0 « 110 Circulating libraries... 00. sus ane ela ercess. 783 | 
Stevedoring SPIMICY Sic siceistaen hela teyoeles 198 Interior decorators. .... 2... cece eee ec eels. 461 } 
Stockyard SCIVICE EIR e ten. tlt See aes ae 95 Landscape service........ 0... 0. cceccecce ese 1,148 + 
Warehousing orpiagtie dite eae ste area Senso eRe 3,404 Livery stablegits)!i\.0; ie «al Sena as ORI 201.) 
Weighing servicesbat econ patie een 140 Taxidermists... inanite chee tee eee AOSae 363 


ei bhe: 
ENT PLACES: 


Usement devices! esi escesececcsseeeece 1,098 
Amusement parks.......... . 245 
ds and orchestras............ : 550 
Bathing beaches (not municipal)... 344 
247 

12,998 

1,382 

Paraletinem cele ews etic esicneein chic 4,646 

ob: Soc SER AAe CRASS eee 276 

Bmarnans, StUGIOS.¢ oo. ce k..devacade ce soko 2,191 
e tracks, dog, horse, auto.................. 92 
Riding academies......... Sys 6 ote st ae 840 


Hotels 
Source: Horwath & Horwath. 


Percent of Average sale Restau- 
Tooms occu- per occupied rant sales 


a pied room ($) (1929 

a =100) 
[er 70 4.04 100 
[ee 51 2.88 49 
> See 60 2.92 80 
ME En ve save 66 3.24 95 
i 61 3.27 88 
0) ae 62 3.31 90 
(2 91 4.06 200 
a 93 4.23 230 
<a 90 4.77 230 
id 88 5.03 227 


*First 5 months. 


Advertising Media, 1947 
Source: Printers’ Ink. 


Volume 

; (in millions 

' Medium of dollars) % of total 
SEE 1,222.0 31.5 
a 530.6 13.7 
OS les iso 0 un bie 492.9 12.7 
TT 482.7 12.5 
siness papers......... 196.0 5.0 
OT" ee 121.4 3.1 
meIpapers............. 19.5 0.5 
scellaneous............ 814.8 21.0 
oll 3,879.8 100.0 


a eS 


ta Beers 
am 


1914 ‘16 
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Shooting galleries..............0000. ieclan aels 

Skating rinks, ice and roller....... NichicnSelsspocam aloes 
Sports and athletic fields............... mantels 78 
SPOS PTOMteIS ens ee Aateh 110 
Swimming pools (not municipal)......... Remote 668 
Theaters, motion-picture........... atuieaterters 15,115 
heaters, other oe. kn dhs, ae NSH Got! 231 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1935-39 = 100 


ya oy 
Lert | | | | 
| [enesmes | | || 


1935 ‘36 °37 '38 ‘39 *40°41 °42 '43 '44 °45 '46 147 "48 * 
* First 4 months overage 
SOURCE: PRINTER'S INK 


Cost of Advertising Facilities 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Monthly Radio Magazine 
average (in thousands of dollars) 

BOBS) eel See rae 2,626 8,155 
TOSRO Es oe Seethes 4,107 10,231 
aE 92 J Se ena bees 6,926 12,587 
POAT Meret at fag 8,841 15,007 
DOES ees Ae ae est See 15,896 25,531 
$946 eae. sae 2058 16,017 32,063 
LOA Se SS cate OLS 15,910 37,340 
1948 (first 6 mos.) 17,015 42,226 
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New York Stock Exchange Sales 
Source: New York Stock Exchange. 


Stock Prices per Share* 
Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. Averages % 


(in dollars) 
Bonds, par val. (millions of dollars) dee 
Btate, stri tiliti : 
Books: U.S. pene a) tne) Oe (15) b 
Year | f Corpo- gins pene ; 
See st ee ee 12543 «311.24 = «104.48S«159.66 
U91...-| #7 | 3a | oz | 2e01 | 286 cle tetas a 
1929.. 1,125 2,982 | 2,182 142 658 48.01 142 66 24.43 30.01 : 
ee ae lie | ey eS 4528 13474 «= 2261.28.50 
Bee i sets lian |. | oe 4122 «121.82—Ss«d1802—«28.36 
1941.. 171 2at2- 11,929 20 163 36.04 107 20 12.63 26.38 , 
1942... 126 2,311 | 2,181 7 124 46.39 134.81 19.82 33.71 , 
ee. bos | 3,180 atl nd Seis 51.39 14332 2399 40.33 
1944....] 263 | 2,695 | 2,585 6 | 104 ; iF sce 
45 ” 378 2 262 * 8 * 63.72 169.81 32.1 : 
SSCS ee is) os 71.01 191.65 40.56 58.07 
2) 2 Sa a eal re es 6331 17757 35.08. += 4B.1A 
os Sea et ect tee 6432 176.22 33.2353. 
ths. *Averages of daily closings. 
‘ ha Ai ape A not available. {First 5 months. ‘ida. w cocosthet: 
Stock and Bond Yields—Percent - { 
Bonds Stocks : 
‘ - Co: (M ’s Inves- 
Coxvenpbe fitzody e Tove nee Coot a 
Munic- 
Uv. Ss. ipal 
Treas-| Mu- (Stand- | Preferred 
ury | nicipal ard and | (Standard 
(Treas-} (Bond Poor’s |and Poor’s Indus- | Rail- |Publi 
ury | Buyer) dus-| Rail- | Public Corp.) Corp.) Total trial road |utili 
Year |Dept.)*| (20) | To trial | road | utility} (45) (15) (200)+ | (125) | (25) | (25) 
1926 ie. 4.14 5.21 5:37 5.13 §.11 4.08 5.78 v= Joc ton..s pea he oc ee 
TORO, 4.31 5.21 S31 5.18 5.14 4.27 5.12 a 4.0 44 2.6 
TURES aes i 4.77 | 6.87 | 6.71 | 7.61 | 6.30 4.65 6.13 7.4 7.3 6.3 8.0 
1939... we. | 2.82 | 3.77 | 3.30 | 453 | 348 | 276 4.17 4.2 3.9 37 5. 
TOAD. es 2.15 | 3.34 | 2.95 | 3.95 | 3.11 2.10 4.08 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.6 
AZ 2.46 2.25 3.34 2.96 3.96 3.11 2.36 4.31 6.6 6.4 77 7S 
1943... 2.47 | 1.90 | 3.16 | 285 | 3.64 | 299 | 206 4.06 4.8 45 6.9 5.£ 
1944... 2.48 | 164 | 3.05 | 280 | 339 | 296 | 186 3.99 47 4.6 6.7 5.4 
ly Leesa yay A 1.49 2.87 2.68 3.06 2.89 1.67 3.70 4.1 4.0 55 4é 
1946... esos 15t-| 2.74 | 2.60 |.291 | 271 Jui 164 3.53 3.9 37 5.5 4a 
LAT Cs, 2.25 1.92 2.86 2.67 3.11 2.78 2.01 3.79 5.1 5.0 6.4 5a 
1948t 2.44 2.37 | 3.08 | 2.87 | 3.38 | 3.00 2.44 4.13 5.6 5.6 57 5£ 


*Taxable, 15 years and over. 


fIncludes 15 banks and 10 insurance stocks. tAverage of first 5 months. 


Note: Figures in parentheses represent number of issues, 


Federal Reserve System, Ail Member Banks, Principal Assets and Liabilities* 
(all money figures in millions of dollars) 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


1925 1830 

ia SSeS es 2 
Ja) Soe aissy sc Bae ae en 21,996 23,870 
U. S. Gov't obligations. ............... 3,728 4,125 
Other security investments............ 5,160 6,864 
ROL UeHeSIist sO ee 34,250 37,029 

Demand: deposits... i. saws ocx 19,124 18,796 

GRAB DUSIES: Eres, eet et 10,557 13,012 
Gapitalaccogats: ies. ss oes cer esd 4,678 6,593 
NUMDOrORDARKS frets, os ct asad ns 9,489 8,052 


*End of year. +As of July 28. 
ment and Postal Savings deposits. 


1935 


12,175 
12,268 
5,541 
38,454 
21,056 
10,041 
5,145 
6,387 


1940 


{Includes interbank deposits, domestic and foreign, and U. 8. 


1945 1946 1947 1948 
15,321 22,775 26,696 +=. 32,628 +~—-34,08 
15,823 78,338 = 63,042 57,914 54.5 
5,982 6,070 6,625 7,304 7,55. 
56,430 129,670 118,170 122,528 117,12 
33,829 91,820 78,920 81,785 «77.69 
12,178 24,210 27,190 28,340 =: 28,.78 
5,698 7,589 8,095 8,464 8,6 
6;486 6,884 6,900 6,923 6,915 
Govern: 


Ls Bae! 
al gti hed * 


Bank Debits to Deposit Accounts (except interbank) * 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System. 


5 EK ee eae gent 389,677 DNS See risaeane 715,782 || 1946....... sees 944,811 


' 
3 LET NE Ap ees 491,649 BOUT Oe or ioctow etree 807,939 |], 1947. nc. 1,005,568 
Renate Pieces = pA) Fares See Ge ey 1945............ 884,303 |} 1948f.......... 547,392 


“Includes 141 leading cities, 
TFirst 6 months. 


Money and Interest Rates 


$ (Percent per annum) 

5 Source: Federal Reserve Board. 

: eC 

t Open market rate in New York City Commercial loan rates 

4 Prime com- Prime Call 1 other 

- mercial pa- bankers’ loans, northern 11 southern 

: per, 4 to acceptances, renewal New York & eastern & western 

Year 6 months* 90 days* Tatet City cities cities 

#1929... 5.85 5.03 761 5.76 5.82 5.93 
930.,... 3.59 2.48 2.94 4.39 4.84 5.40 
tt a 2.64 1.57 1.74 3.82 4.26 4.90 
ae 2.73 1.28 2.05 4.20 4.81 5.21 
1933.;. .. 1.73 63 1.16 3.43 4.46 5.04 
3934... 1.02 25 1.00 2.45 3.71 4.32 
Boe 76 13 56 1.76 3.39 3.76 
SS ee 94 A3 1.00 1.73 2.88 3.25 
R938... 81 44 1.00 1.69 2.75 3.26 
BIS: = 59 44 1.00 2.07 2.87 3.51 
m940.:.. . 56 44 1.00 2.04 2.56 3.38 
1941..... 54 AS 1.00 1.97 2.55 3.19 
m982 66 A4 1.00 2.07 2.58 3.26 

1943.5... = 69 A4 1.00 2.30 2.80 3,13 

1944. -.. 73 44 1.00 2.11 2.68 3.02 
1945..... 75 44 1.00 1.99 2.51 2.73 

Bal946..... 81 61 1.16 1.82 2.43 2.85 

1947... 1.03 87 1.38 E8l%2 2.33 2.76 
1948}. 1.37 1.06 1.50 2.10 2.62 2.93 


*Prevailing rate. tNew York Stock Exchange; average of daily quotations. {First six months. 


Assets and Liabilities of All Active Banks CASH INCOME 
; : AND OUTGO 
in the United States, December 31, 1947 OF TREASURY 


(in millions of dollars except no. of banks) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Mutual 
Commercial savings 
All banks banks* banks : 

Number of banks. ...... 14,714 14,181 533 re} 
Loans and discounts... . 42,999 38,055 4,944 % 
Investments...........- 91,909 78,213 13,696 o 50 
Cash and balances with 2 

other banks.......... 38,387 37,501 886 ra) 
Motaliassets........-.-2. 175,073 155,359 19,724 2 
Capital, surplus, and un- 2 25 

divided profits........ 11,946 10,057 1,889 
Total deposits.......... 161,850 144,087 17,763 

Demand... 62.0. ces 95,727 95,711 u 
ee ep eee ee (ne aifeidsdtae ata mat i te: 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 ‘48 

*Comprises national banks, state commercial banks FISCAL YEAR 


and private banks. 


Infor Megon PleasetA an ac 


Insurance Premiums and Losses 
(in thousands of dollars) 
; 
} 


Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa., and National Board of Fire Underwriters. — 


Type 1939 1940 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Casualty, surety, and mis- 


i 
Se 
cellaneous companies 


: Net premiums written. ..] 1,191,838 1,274,255 1,651,031 1,703,797 1,525,586 1,631,649 2,011,262 2,591,065 
1 


EOSSBS paid fii. 2... e305. 484,343 534,264 652,749 659,365 717,646 799,193 1,006,954 1,208,360 
_ Fire and marine insurance 
} business* 
Net premiums written...] 907,003 1,129,016 1,396,282 1,334,491 1,421,904 1,555,935 2,042,435 2,453,421 
Losses paidf........... 404,800 447,512 683,236 560,175 660,887 748,664 896,153 1,064,316 
Total fire losses in United 
itateSuatc acs ca 313,499 306,470 314,849 380,235 423,538 455,329 561,487 692,635 


*U. S. and outlying territories and possessions. 


fIncludes adjustment expenses. i LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN U. S 
Life Insurance—Financial Condition and BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Policy Accounts of U. S. Companies PT TT] 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa. agile 


a 


Assets 


(admitted) Total Premium Payment to 
Year Dec. 31 income income policyholders 
reece ne a rnolvern 

1880... 453 eee 56 , 
1890... 71 197 158 90 pa Ye 
1900...| 1,742 401 325 169 
1910...| 3.876 781 593 387 
1920...] 7,320 1,764 1,385 745 
1929...) 17,482 41337 3,350 1,962 
1932...} 20,754 4/653 3,504 3,087 —Y 
1939...] 29.243 5/453 3,825 2.642 GUUS 
1940...) 30,802 5.658 3,944 2'681 
1942...] . 34931 6.029 4181 2/443 
1943...] 37,766 6.442 4/421 2.407 
1944... 41/054 = 7‘011 4,869 2.528 
1945...| 44797 7674 5,249 2.719 
1946...] 48191 8068 5,727 2.848 
1947...] 51,743 —8'982 6,635 3,280 avS0 SPE ee 


Source: The Spectator Company 
ee 


WHAT GOVERNMENT DOES AND COSTS 


Ever since the Civil War, the role of government in the American economy has been 
steadily expanding. While probably more citizens have Opposed this trend in the United 
States than in any other major nation, it has persisted. In the last two decades, first 
depression, and then war and its dislocations, have sharply accelerated the momentum 
of such government intervention. 


levels. Nevertheless, in 1946 state and local expenditures amounted to $11 billi 
24 percent of total government outlay. . cae 


The costs of running the more than 155,000 sovernment units in the nation are im- 
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alameey of Internal Revenue Collections 
' (in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 


Fiscal year ending 1937 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Total internal revenue 


a collections.......... 4,634 5,162 5,323 7,352 13,030 22,369 40,120 43,800 40,672 

Total income and prof- . 

; BUSILURES ct ee tates «\. 2,180 2,185 2,130 3,471 8,007 16,299 33,028 35,062 31,258 29,020 31,172 
Individual... ........ 1,092 1,029 982 1,418 3,263 6,630 18,261 19,034 18705 19,343 20,998 


Corporation income a 
and excess profits. 1,057 1,123 1,121 2,016 4,687 9,585 14,629 15,883 12,462 9,621 10,157 
Miscellaneous profits s 
LE CS oe 31 34 27 37 57 84 137 144 91 55 18 
Total employment taxes 266 740 834 926 1,185 1,499 1,738 1,779 1,701 2,024 2,381 
fy Social Security taxes: 
; Old-age insurance. 207 530 605 687 895 1,132 1,290 1,308 ~=«:1,238 +1459 ‘1,618 


Unemployment. in- , > 
surance........ 58 . 101 106 101 120 156 183 186 179 186 209 
Railroad retirement. . ne 109 122 138 170 211 265 285 284 380 560 
Total miscellaneous in- ey 
ternal revenue...... 2,189 2,237 2,360» 2,955 3,838 += 4,571 «5,353 ~—s«6 960 7,713 8,064 8,311 
Capital stock tax.... 137 127 133 167 282 329 381 372 352 2 2 


Estate and gift taxes. 306 361 360 407 433 447 511 643 677 779 899 
i Alcoholic beverage 


i ae 594 «588 624 820 1,048 1,423 1,618 2,310 2,526 «2.475 2.255 
Tobacco taxes....... 552580 608 698 781 924 = 988 932—«1,166 ~=— 1,238 «1,300 


Stamp taxes........ 70 41 39 39 42 45 51 66 88 80 79 
Manufacturers’ and ; 
retailers’ excise : 
RAMOS teres ss ssc 450 397 447 617 852 670 729 1,207 1415 1940 2119 


Miscellaneous taxes.... 80 144 149 207 401 732, «1,075 1,430 1,490 «1,551 1,656 


State Revenues and Expenditures 


(in millions of dollars) STORY OF A JOBp* 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
1940 1947 INVESTMENT PER JOB 

(eee aS ee Sa Sa Se gl w 
Total revenues ............. 5,145 8,534 ened hs Z| 
Total expenditures* .,...... 5,421 8,290 

ROMORAULON Sn cS 5 5-2 os cs cle 1,745 3,314 - 

Aid paid to local govern- WORKING 

VOLSAUOS) a a _ 1,627 2,605 CAPITAL 


Contributions to trust 
funds and state enter- 
OY TSG , 900 1,073 


“Includes provision for debt retirement and in- 
terest payments, 


Tax Revenues 


(in millions of dollars) RAW materia V7 
Source: The Conference Board; Bureau of the Census. RURGHASES 
Fiscal 
year Total Federal State Local 

WAGES 

NOLS aergice 2,643 708 364 1,571 
1S 40 eS Sane 9,165 5,689 636 2,840 
1025 ey a, 7,892 2,974 1,107 3,811 VT T, 
L930 Meas 10,277 3,479 1,780 5,018 & ia 
LOSE ers: 9,736 3,551 1,886 4,299 
19RD eve 12,907 4,910 3,313 4,684 PAYMENTS TO 
UE operat bae 53,048 42,601 §,603 4,844 STOCKHOLDERS 
S46 caine. 48,808 37,681 6,014 §,113 - 
REY GEOR ee et 49 603 37,060 6,745 5,797 


“© Monsanto Chemical Company, 1945 


HOW WE WORK 


ee ak ; 
Some of the most difficult problems we faced at the end of the war were concerned 
with labor. Many observers doubted that jobs could be found for ten million veterans, 
e this was accomplished quickly and successfully and postwar employment reached 
peacetime high. 


“Women in industry numbered one-third of the total number of workers during the 
ar. Since then the proportion of women dropped to about one-fourth—just a little 
gher than the prewar ratio. 


After V-J Day, strikes increased rapidly as labor fought to increase real wages and 
ijust grievances accumulated during the war. But despite substantial increases in liv- 
ng costs, strikes hit a peak in 1946 and have been declining since. 


Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in Selected Industries 


(1939=100) 
Output per man hour Unit labor cost 
Industry 1919 1929 1933 1945 1946 1947 {1919 1929 1933 1945 
es ee 
petocturing 
TT A SUP SWE a ea ae ea 64.3 77.7 88.0 110.6 116.3 106.6 | 150.2 139.5 94.7 150.8 
Bread and bakery products................0..0. * 89.8 90.8 126.1 111.7 106.9 * 98.8 88.5 114.4 
PEAT TORIMN Resa Soca von cacdsscncus? 50.8 79.8 95.7. 92.2 823 86.4 137.6 89.0 79.3 146.7 
Canning and preserving..................0.000- 53.8 68.7 98.1 120.8 113.8 109.7 | 141.6 114.7 78.8 152.7 
cele area eli pla a oi Eo 43.2, 71.7 84.4 89.4 108.7 110.8 | 158.8 111.9 85.3 146.9 
dot Ro eS le oe geen ae 50.4 93.8 72.8 , 97:0> 105.2 > (91434599 75.2 977i ee 
MECHGHIOIVS. -.. cece ccs anc Fe cea, we” 53.8 73.1 | 1178-11734 7209-3 *-—- 150.6 1107 135.4 
Cotton goods............. Pes cst ok Deca 58.2 68.4 74.7 100.7 + x 156.4 121.7 95.4 174.4 
TSE Se A I a 51.3 74.1 83.0 113.2 109.7 112.5 | 187.2 115.5 82.8 160.8 
Flour and other grain mill products.............. 55.9 .87.0°-93:5- 93.0:--79.3 85.6 146.5 112.0 88.5 160.3 
BERS ee Dg 5 SE Bi ors a Fev otaea ce 39.7 54.6 58.8 153.1 152.4 124.0 | 217.4 209.2 168.0 95.1 
Leather....... pl Ree Eee eee 47.0 65.9 74.6 115.4 116.6 120.1 | 169.8 127.1 102.4 132.0 
Lumber and timber products...........2........ 79.0 82.4 86.1 - z - 147.6 — 122.1 85.522 * 


Newspaper and periodical printing and publishing.| 43.8 77.3 75.3 88.7 * ms 131.3. 122.4 108.6 140.4 
Nonferrous metals: primary smelters and refineries} 45.7 89.5 88.5 959 * *. 181.0 101.4 77.5 155.9 


paints and varnishes.....................20000- 53.0 71.7 70.8 120.3 94.0 84.5 | 125.3 111.5 103.9 115.5 
Rm AatO DUN. 2s. ses: peewee cee Paes ween ASOT ES 624 95,2 =. * ad 156.7 119.3 82.3 152.9 
Rayon and allied products...................... * 30.4 60.7 151.0 176.4 196.8 “> 233.6 -106;3 = 97.2 
Slaughtering and meat packing.................. 58.8 79.1 91.6 111.0 * Lg 141.7. 105.3 75.2 126.4 
REACCUSDIOUNCTS 5 2h oe atc cans a vucacties ces 42.1 61.8 74.1 118.7 116.5 117.2 | 175.4 125.6 106.8 135.5 
Woolen and worsted goods....................-- 62.9 70.8 86.3 118.2 * * 124.4 123.0 88.4 144.3 
jinin 

Anthracite Pema rale oe roti cic aieto aslo teoc's tea ns s *  79.3¢ 99.6 93.5 = 89.1 = * 110.47 134.5 
0 EGY SS RO a ge ee * * 82.47 119.6 114.2 120.8 * * 98.9F 132.3 
team railroad transportation...................4. bs * 87.6¢ 139.5 129.0 135.0 A * 103.7¢ 95.2 
mnie Heht and POWEr... 52.5... 0c. cece cece 42.6§ 53.4 67.3 181.4 160.7 166.6 Ges 113.9- 71.6 
FIG GONE pe roars Sik haar ek recede 4 *) + 88,2F 99.64-100.2— —* * 95.4¢ 114.2 
IER Sah ec eC oS iaree afo'ocs aiaelsrejaretta * * 85.87 105.5f 1164 * i » 99.87 130.0t 


“*Not available. 1935. 11944. §1917. ae 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Selected Occupation Groups, by Sex, 1948 


(in thousands) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Age of Persons in the Labor Force he” peoipalion one ee 
(in thousands) Professional & semiprofessional 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. WORKOTS! teat Pek ae acs 2,436 1,323 
Farmers & farm managers...... 4,490 274 
1940* 1948+ Proprietors, managers, & officials 
Age Male Female Male Female OXC> FARM sf eae 5,423 962 
Clerical & kindred workers...... 3,041 4,701 
mol)... 6c... 2,619 1,395 4,337 2,682 Salesmen & saleswomen........ 2,312 1,440 
NZS os ans 5,035 2,688 4,952 2,742 Craftsmen, foremen, & kindred E 
773 WOSKENS. eas n3 tetnaseee s cetee 8,014 18 
Be me ne bs ae He Operatives & kindred workers... 9,165 3,522 
eae ¢ ; 2 346 535 Domestic service workers....... 201 1,688 
and over..... 1,859 275 b Service workers, exc. domestic. . 2,548 1,923 
tal, 14.and over 40,284 13,015 45,440 18,406 Farm laborers & foremen....... 2,672 1,513 
Laborers, exc. farm & mine..... 3,687 92 
*Week of March 24. Total employed.............. 43,989 17,626 


tWeek of July 4. 


eh 
4 


ie - ¢ 


wk aoa alia 


Occupations of Labor Force, 1940 


Armee een nne tee ee enw 


Foremen, not elsewhere classified....... nae 
(in thousands of persons) Machinists, millwrights, and tool makers....... 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. Mechanics and alee ETS MANA, 8 ‘a 
4 ‘ Painters, paperhangers, and glaziers.......... 
AUBECUDATONS Mesto sieve «aster tet’ sar pies neee toe 52,020 : ; : 
Professional and semiprofessional workers....... 3,558 Operatives and ages workers. ........-+..... 
Actors and actresses...........2...--2eeseee 19 Domestic service workers............-.+.+++++0+ 
Vitacost We hes at ee 22 Protective service workers..........2.2..eee00 
Artists and art teachers.............+c.sese0e 62 ne & bocce = ea ST 
Authors, editors, and reporters............... 78 saben, th ae pent ths shal 09 6 Se ele ; 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists......... 60 ONCEMION; SHCHUS, ANG TA SHOlS es Ne. Bye rf 
LETEVALOU EE eaniet eats tis'rirs niles uo ¥lslattcsie +2 140 Service workers, except domestic and protective... 3,11 
College presidents, professors, and instructors. . 76 Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists......... 
PSS Pe ester cig a aS o> 5c eis,a bv a a'osiavne dae 71 Charwomen, janitors, and porters............. : 
Engineers 262 Waiters and bartenders................2.000- 73: 
Rawyers and judges............-.--.-sse0.-. 180 pei except family...............20.2s200. a 
Musicians and music teachers................ 162 levator operators..........2-.-++2+sseseeeee 
QECRE Roch Se eee 6 Practical nurses & midwives.................. 10S 
Pharmacists 33 Boarding house keepers..................... 1lz 
Physiians and surgeons. 00... scsi. 166 | Fat laborers and foremen 3,3 
Social and welfare workers.................-- 75 Laborers, excl. farm and mine.................. 4,612 
Teachers, not elsewhere classified............. 1,076 
“nite nurses and student nurses............ ch Women Employed in the Labor Force 
POPU R. Sta ee 
BUS LANG MRRES eee nO. osicle s aisa cic cea siele 39 (in thousands) 


Dancers, showmen, and athletes.............. 


Designers and draftsmen 
Aviators... 0. 5..-. sees 


5A Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, | 


ERIGOPEAGEONS ees se Uy Noh oe oc ctolos'sc Gewcin cena 


Optometrists 


Farmers and farm managers 


Proprietors, managers, and 


Postmasters, and misc. gov't officials 


Clerical, sales, and kindred 


Bookkeepers, accountants, and cashiers 


Stenographers, typists, a 


Officials, excl. farms .. 
Workers. 2. u.ncates 


nd secretaries........ 


Insurance agents and brokers................ 


Traveling salesmen and sales agents 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 


Carpenters............ 


190919101 2 34 56 7-8-919201 234567 8 9199012345678 9 


112 Note: Data prior to 1940 refers to gainful worke1 : 
6 From 1940 on, data is as of July. 
ll Fcumale_ 
worker: 
10 Female Total as Io 
38 workers workers of total 
12 19005... cb ancoonebaomts 5,114 28,283 18.143 
35 ISON aoacecoeees 7,789 37,271 20.9 | 
16 AS2O)S fn cieiside Bale Gaels 8,430 41,236 20.4 
67 1930: Soe keeecee 10,679 48 595 22.05) 
5,303 19405, stlsst emacs ae 11,330 48,010 23.6 
3,854 IOALS. ois shee sissies 12,740 51,310 24.8 
240 TZ E ES. taese aoe te 14,630 54,340 26.9 
8,270 1 94G Soar cues coe 18,080 54,750 33.0188 
931 ORR oes riiceattcee 18,590 54,000 34.4 
1,175 15s ois os See eee 19,610 54,270 36.1 
249 ISSO Reo Meena wee 16,010 56,310 35 tam 
633 TORT Si 58 La 16,294 57,947 28.1 
5,952 LIST it ctovererr ce 17,626 61,615 » 28.6 
766 *As of December. {As of July. 4 


All Manufacturing, 1909-1939 
ond 24 Selected Nonmunitions 
Manufacturing Industries, 1929-1944 
1939 = 100 


Trend Fitted for Period 1922-1939 


30 
19401 23 45 67 8 91950 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF LABOR BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


PY ty = . « , " 331 


| 
i 
Employment and Unemployment 

| ; (in millions of persons) © / 

source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Bureau of the Census, and U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Note: Data prior to 1940 estimated by Research Institute of America from various Government sources. 


Activity 1929 1932 1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 1946 1947 19482 


46.7 379 45.1 49.0 52.1 52.6 51.8 524 55.3 580 577 
36.8 283 36.1 404 435 443 43.7 44.0 46.9 49.8 50.5 


10.5 B85. 101 13.0) 15.1 174 “17 Asse Sisal 16.1 

11 6 1.0 1.4 1.6 1.8 7 1.6 1.4 1.6 1.6 

6 =} 6 1.2 2.0 3.2 3.1 Zk 1.1 1.2 1.2 

18 1.3 1.9 ae Ae 2 2.2 ral 2.0 2.2 2.3 24 

8 of 39 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.2 12 1.3 1.2 

6.2 3.9 5.7 7.2 8.2 oT 9.0 8.4 8.5 9.5 9.7 

1.1 J 8 =) 1.0 =] 8 8 8 9 39 

2.1 1.0 1.2 1.8 2.2 1.6 1.1 1.1 17 1.9 1.9 

3.9 2.8 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.1 4.0 

6.2 4.9 6.7 7.6 7.5 76s} 74 Teh. 8.8 9.5 9.6 

4.2 3.5 4.6 5.0 ek 52 Ler rhe 6.0 6.3 6.4 

3.1 = Fd 4.0 4.6 5.4 6.0 6.0 6.0 §.6 5.4 HE) 

5.7 5.4 5.8 4.2 3.8 2.3 22 4.0 5.6 5.8 6.1 

9.9 9.6 9.4 8.6 8.6 8.3 8.1 8.4 8.3 8.3 dee 

Bement esos ote fo ee 2.0 127 S077 5.009824 1.1 8 ital Pa We erie ody) 
OE ie a Ee ee 30° "21-9 38 5. cies Sigte ee ee 
otal civilian labor force............... ..-| 48.7 50.6 53.5 540 545 53.7 526 53.5 57.5 60.2 - 60.0 
0) CORES Sk SESE ee oie 3 at A 1.6 3.9 8.8% 11-35 eiie4 Bie 1.4 12. 
MEPET ORICA Fee te Yo 49.0 50.9 53.9 556 584 62.5 63.9 649 608 61.6 61.2 


ne 


iNew series, first 6 months estimated. 2Average of first five months. %Includes production workers only. 
“Includes production workers in industries not designated and non-production workers in all industries. 


*Negligible. 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 
(Monthly Average Rate Per 100 Employees) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1929* | 1932 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948f 


oo) (A 5.7 S20 ae 367) 44 Lh WR ET Ea ld 39 | 6.3] 2627-0 le ok 4.3 
>. LT CLR 6.3 4.3 3.8 4.4 3.1 3.9 7.32 6.8") "8.3" [GA 48 | 44 
BRUREDOS hace ave-cis ois ate So:s 38 a ou Be A 3 6 6 6 4 A 4 
BRS eo Sc foye losers orbiediaimrsins 21 2B Sdie Tali” aOmul ee 2 load. 6 56) Ie ol eLee A hi bey? 
MRO fo icicc aisles cece tee sic 3.4 of € 1.3 eat B45 Vg bed Wid ears ee bl | 4.3 | -Si4atiezen 
re ~ 2 4 a) 5 3 2 As A 


*Average for 7 months, June-December. 7First 4 months’ average. 

Includes separations caused by death, permanent disability, retirement on pension, and extended leave. Be~ 
feiss September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included. Prior to January 1940, 
iscellaneous separations were combined with data for quits. 


Disabling Injuries in Industry 
(in thousands) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Industry 1936 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 

ME AERUSING ers con's glee’ 3.0 viv otis 312 286 453 787 575 541 §39 
ide—Wholesale and retail...... 133 201 297 274 296 333 361 
CLUE 14 21 21 19 20 | 25 28 
MPIGON A teia'a'ois sss Scicisie's «tlare 284 405 500 100 112 151 152 
0001S, oad 38 35 48 92 94 76 72 
cellaneous transportation...... 28 54 130 135 140 133 135 
ling and quarrying............ 103 91 97 92 82 84 93 
cellaneous services........... 232 254 368 419 378 396 382 
Le 9 5 ela ela 265 257 270 312 306 324 298 
All industries............... 1,407 1,604 2,180 2,230 2,003 2,063 2,059 


, . iia) sat call ' : i ie A gut ye bs 
rgae ees es " _ Information Please 
Strikes and Lockouts Why Strikes? 
ant Workers ct 7 
lockouts involved idle 
Number Number Wages and hours...............45 
Number = (thousands) (thousands) | Union organization, wages and hours 
477 . 130 n.a. Union organization................ 
695 258 na. Recognition} sa 2 s.% +++. tee 
1,897 373 n.a. Strengthening bargaining position 8 
1,255 407 n.a. Closed or union shop............ 2.6 0 
1,839 568 na. Discrimination...............+. 1.7 . 
2,186 302 na. Other: Osa. sear iseseseot eee 1.0 9 
1,593 na. na. Other working conditions.......... 17.6 18.8 
4,450 1,227 na. Job secarity.: ioe. SSS. caeeee 8.4 9.5 
3,353 1,240 na. Shop conditions and policies..... ik 74 
3,630 4,160 na. Work load. 523 < :252550.2, Joerg 1.8 1.0 
3,411 1,463 na. Others Arete es Sess eee 3 9 
2,385 1,099 na. Interunion or intraunion matters... 4.9 4.3 
1,112 1,613 na. Sympathy. [45255 <28<ise03. 1.1 11 
1,553 757 na. Union rivalry or factionalism..... 2.5 1.6 
1,249 655 na. Jurisdictions :; 33Pissc. seek oe 1.0 1.6 
1,301 428 na. Other. sd ts eet es 2 Fi! 
1,035 330 na. Not ‘reported. .23..: <35-secccsen0s A 3 
707 330 26,219 All issues: titer vices 2 3) 100.0 100.0 
604 314 12,632 ; 
921 289 5,352 eR ; 
637 183 3,317 Termination of Strikes in 1946 : 
810 342 6,893 ’ 
841 324 10,502 
1,695 1,168 16,872 Strikes involve 
1,856 1,467 19, 
2014 1117 15'456 erent Ga 
2,172 789 13,902 Methods of termination total) total) : 
4,740 1,861 28,425 OS 
2,772 688 9,148 Agreement of parties reached: 
2,613 1,171 17,812 DIpeClYBs, oon asc SCE 33.6 20.8 — 
2,508 577 6,701 Assisted by impartial chairman... . 2 = 
4,288 2,363 23,048 Assisted by government agencies..| 53.3 74.3 
2,968 840 4,183 Terminated without formal settlement} 11.6 4.8 
3,752 1,981 13,501 Employers discontinued business. ... 7 . 
4,956 2,116 8,721 Not reported:s a & l 
4,750 3,467 38,025 
4,985 4,600 116,000 *Less than one-tenth of one percent. 
3,693 2,170 34,600 , 
1,460 1,150 21,800 
n.a.=not available. *First six months, preliminary. | Sources: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
WHAT WE EARN AND SPEND—WHAT LIVING COSTS US 


“Who gets the money?” is a favorite topic for political debate and more violent action: 
This section shows how much different groups in the economy—workers, farmers, pro- 
fessional persons, businessmen—receive of the total national income and how they 
spend it. 


Over the long trend the American economy has been characterized by a steady rise ir 
the real income of all groups. These increases have been particularly pronounced during 
the war years, as shown by the fact that 41 percent of all families have incomes ol 
$3,000 or more against 6.3 percent in 1935-36. Higher production made possible by greate? 
capital investment per wage earner and greater production efficiency has enabled us 
achieve this steady improvement. Thanks to steadily rising farm prices, farm income 
scored the most notable advances during recent years. 


The increase in money incomes, however, does not tell the full story. Along with wages 
and other earnings, prices too have soared, as they always do in periods of war activity 
While cost of living has gone up more than 70 percent since 1939, farm prices and ray 
material costs have more than doubled during the same period. Judging by previous 


postwar periods, however, there is strong hope that prices will gradually adjust thougk 
they will almost certainly never return to prewar levels. 


The crucial thing, however, is how each of us fared on the basis of comparing the in: 
crease in our own income with the higher cost of living. In these terms, higher prices 
have only slowed down, not cancelled out our steady progress to greater economic wel! 


being. The greatest relative increase in income went to the farmer, the under-dog of 
yesterday. 


ee eee ee Te i Sl ne ee ey ee eee 


WORKERS, UNITED STATES, 1910-45. 


INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14 = 100) 


Average income of . 
employed industrial 


1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 
Source: U. $. Dep’t of Agriculture . 


Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week in Nonmanufacturing Industries 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


1935 1941 1945 1946 1947 1948* 
Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours 
Industry ings Worked| ings Worked} ings Worked| ings Worked] ings Worked] ings Worked 
Anthracite mining.........|$25.98 31.7 |$27.41 28.1 |$48.98 39.2 1$57.15 38.3 1$62.69 37.7 |$65.30 36.9 
Bituminous coal mining....} 19.58 26.4 | 30.86 31.1] 52.25 42.3] 58.03 41.6 | 66.81 40.7 | 67.57 36.8. 
Metalliferous mining. ..... 23.33 38.7 | 33.28 41.7 | 45.86 44.0 | 46.86 40.5] 54.71 41.9 | 58.09 42.4 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
BRUNT tac 5-550 3 a6 vo 16.68 34.9 | 26.25 41.8] 41.26 46.6 | 45.06 45.4 | 50.36 44.81] 51.86 43.2 
UE YET D JS Se Ses ae aie) ee see eae areca 44.04 39.4] 44.39 37.0] 47.93 38.8 
Eeleraph................ }o8.32 -++- | 31,95 40.1 1°37'93°°"45'5 | 40.87 44.2 | 54.23 44.7 | 56.93 44.4 
Electric light and power...] 31.07 39.3 | 36.54 39.8 | 50.05 43.5 | 52.04 41.6 | 57.05 42.0] 59.21 42.0 
Street railways and busses.| 28.31 45.3 | 35.42 46.5] 50.50 51.4 | 53.08 48.5 | 57.70 46.9] 61.09 47.0 
Wholesale trade.......... 26.93 41.3 | 32.32 41.0 | 44.07 42.7 | 48.06 41.8] 52.38 41.2 | 55.29 41.0 
Retain APACQ 20-0 5S iiais ce cai 19,96 41.8 }°21.94 42.5 °} 28,31 40.3 |32.55 40.5°| 36.70 40.2 | 38:09 23087 
Hotels (year-round)....... 13.57 47.8 | 16.09 45.6 | 24.53 44.2} 26.95 43.9 | 29.64 44.5 | 31.08 44.2 
BNNINOS ic. lex cs caGoaee 15.55 40.7] 19.00 43.3} 28.61 43.4 | 30.30 43.2 | 32.78 42.5} 33.89 42.1 
Dyeing and cleaning....... 18.27. 41.7 | 21.70 43.6] 32.94 43.3 | 35.36 43.0) 36.98 41.8 | 37.83 41.4 
Private building construc- 
ON Senecio vie Saisid a siee 24.51 30.1 | 35.00 34.7 | 53.86 39.1 | 55.86 38.0] 63.13 37.6 | 66.77 37.0 


*First 4 months average. 


Farm Income—Estimated Receipts from Major Farm Marketings 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


—_——[—[{——_— hr T'/-v 


Cotton Feed 
and Oil- grains Fruits 
cotton- Bread | bearing and Vege- and Meat Dairy | Poultry 
Year seed Tobacco | grains crops hay tables nuts animals | products | & eggs 
LC) ee oe 2,282 500 1,746 96 1,173 619 642 4,046 1,522 1,111 
1) DAR eae 1,512 279 790 85 706 710 620 3,016 1,838 1,188 
UND: eee age 461 115 220 31 235 358 327 1,159 986 562 
cE RS eae 627 271 475 112 477 589 443 2,272 1,346 768 
Th aa eae Oh ie 1,045 323 756 232 594 730 613 3,246 1,897 1,107 
ORO cle Visio G a's 1,244 474 944 468 815 1,086 826 4,791 2,336 1,652 
BOB Sosy eros so 1,314 541 960 653 1,122 1,579 1,223 5,865 2,809 2,447 
BARE eases, «j0 3 1,497 689 1,328 588 1,194 1,567 1,504 5,720 2,949 2,306 
BIDS ie ese cieje a's 1,199 898 1,525 610 1,431 1,668 1,479 5,907 3,063 2,784 
BORGER ahd 1,462 955 1,826 711 1,629 1,883 1,796 7,045 3,736 2,693 
MONT Si ig oss 2,243 1,030 2,790 984 2,286 1,939 1,353 9,318 4,059 2,902 
DN acai oasis ose 494 222 1,098 123 863 819 396 4,524 2,340 1,392 


*First 6 months. 


$2,000 - $3,000 


wee ee ee -—4 


$1,000 - $2,000 


1935-36 
SOURCE; NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, AND FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


- 


1939 1941 1945 1946 1947 1948+ 
Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours 
Industry ings worked] ings worked] ings worked] ings worked] ings worked] ings worked 
All manufacturing*....... $23.86 37.7 |$29.58 40.6 |$44.41 43.4 $43.74 40.4 |$49.25 40.3 |$51.89 40.3 
Durable goods.......... 26.50 38.0 | 34.04 42.1 | 49.07 44.1 | 46.49 40.2 | 52.46 40.6 | 55.07 40.7 
tron and steel products} 27.52 37.2 | 34.66 41.6 | 49.10 44.6 | 47.36 39.6 | 54.09 40.3 | 57.04 40.4 
Blast furnaces...... 29.88 35.3 | 37.18 39.0 | 52.44 44.1 | 48.25 37.4 | 55.92 38.9 | 59.49 39.2 
Cast-iron pipe...... 21.33 36.4 | 27.71 41.3 | 41.57 45.7 | 42.49 41.4 | 49.42 42.0 | 48.68 39.7 
BORING tre. Siac os <s 29.45 38.4 | 40.93 45.9 | 56.79 45.0 | 52.77 39.9 | 61.47 41.1 | 64.69 41.0 
Hardware.......... 23.13 38.9 | 28.20 43.1 | 44.93 45.7 | 43.94 41.8 | 49.45 41.5 | 52.69 42.1 


Plumbers’ supplies. 25.80 38.2 | 29.93 40.1] 46.65 44.5] 45.71 40.9] 52.04 40.6] 55.92 40.8 
Electrical machinery..| 27.09 38.6 | 35.04 43.7 | 46.45 44.11] 45.64 40.3] 51.40 40.2 | 54.40 40.3 
Machinery, except. 

electrical.......... 29.27 39.3 | 38.34 45.9] 52.24 45.8] 50.12 41.2] 55.88 41.3] 59.06 41.6 
Transportation equip- 


ment, exc. autos...) 30.51 38.9 | 40.30 44.4] 56.10 43.7 | 52.34 3951] 55.90 39.9] 59.34 40.2 


Automobiles......... 32.91 35.4 | 41.25 39.6 | 51.99 41.3 | 50.22 37.6 | 57.44 38.9 | 59.58 38.8 
Nonferrous metals and 
BIOGUOIS ras sc, 26.74 38.9 | 33.07 42.4 | 48.28 45.2 | 47.84 41.5 | 51.83 40.7] 55.05 41.1 
Lumber and timber 
PMOUUGtScc. gcc. os 19.06 39.0 | 22.22 39.7 | 33.80 42.0] 36.53 40.9 | 43.35 42.2] 44.93 42.0 
Furniture and finished 
UL ee 19.95 38.5 | 23.78 40.8 | 36.68 43.3 | 39.22 41.9] 44.36 41.7] 46.74 41.5 
Stone, clay and glass..| 23.94 37.6 | 27.44 39.0 | 40.00 43.1 | 42.32 40.7] 48.19 40.5 50.83 40.3 
Nondurable goods...... 21.78 37.4 | 24.92 38.9 | 38.30 42.4 | 41.02 40.5 | 45.87 40.1 | 44.48 39.9 


Textile—mill products.| 16.84 36.6 | 20.30 38.6 | 31.09 41.1 | 35.89 40.2 | 40.94 39.5 | 45.69 40.3 
Cotton goods....... 14.26 = 36.7 | 18.13 28.20 41.3 | 33.10 39.9 | 38.82 39.6] 43.58 40.4 


39.1 
Silk and rayon goods} 15.78 36.5 | 19.00 37.8 | 30.82 41.4] 36.09 41.2| 42.34 410 48.08 41.9 
Woolen and worsted 


SU CR See 19.21 36.4 | 24.85 39.2 | 36.27 41.6 | 41.57 41.1 | 45.88 39.7 | 51.83 40.6 
Apparel and other 


finished textiles....] 18.17 34.5 | 20.64 35.7 | 31.67 36.9 | 35.62 36.9 | 37.30 36.3 | 39.46 36.6 


MASINGMA NY sis oy cwk vce 19.13° 36.2 | 22.95 38.3} 35.05 41.1 | 37.27 39.0 | 40.73 38.7 | 41.96 38.0 
POUL east bntatsta acter 24.43 40.3 | 26.30 40.4 | 39.51 44.9 | 42.67 43.3 | 48.27. 43.0 | 49.66 41.9 
MNODAGCO aA hiectis saws 16.84 35.4] 19.27 37.0 | 31.79 41.7 | 34.25 39.5 | 36.67 38.6 | 36.85 37.7 
EVICVC98 22 A 23.72 40.1) 27.75 42.0] 40.50 45.9 | 43.47 43.4] 50.15 43.1 | 53.49 43.0 
Printing and publishing} 32.42 37.4 | 34.60 38.4 | 47.22 41.4 | 52.43 40.9 | 59.79 40.1 | 63.40 39.3 
Chemicals........... 25.59 39.5 | 30.15 40.8] 44.00 44.5] 44.34 41.2 | 50.59 41.2 | 54.23 41.2 
Petroleum and coal...} 32.62 36.5} 35.96 37.8] 55.87 46.2 | 53.79 40.4 59.32 40.5 | 64.58 40.7 
RUDDS Rae one: 27.84 36.9 | 32.49 39.5 | 49.54 44.0 | 50.32 40.2 | 55.97 39.7 | 54.68 38.5 


“Average weekly earnings in 1919—$23.29, 1929—$26.40, 1932—$17.86. Average ho = 
51.0, 1919—47.8, 1929—45.7, 1932—38.2. See WOES Der ee aera 


tAverage of first four months. 


National aceon by Distributive Shares (in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


_ Type of share 


National income.................. 
Compensation of employees... ..... 
Wages and salaries.............. 
Private 


SRAMON Se coon eee 
Employer contributions for so- 

Clal INSUFANCE. 00.5 SS ss ace 

§ Income of unincorporated enter- 
3 prises and inventory valua- 
‘x tion adjustment............ 
__ Business and professional....... 
i Income of unincorporated en- 
RESBUISUS Sconce oe cess =k 


INL A ae 
Rental income of persons.......... 

_ Corporate profits and inventory val- 
uation adjustment.......... 
Corporate profits before tax... ... 
Corporate profits tax liability... 
Corporate profits after tax... .. 
Dividentist ies 255.38 
Undistributed profits... ... 
Inventory valuation adjustment. . . 
LRU CS 
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HOURLY EARNINGS 


(EXCLUDING OVERTIME) 


“REAL” 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


+.” 4 
w 
wu 
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« 
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COST OF LIVING 
1935 - 39 = 100 


1920 


1925 


1930 


SOURCE. U.S. DEPTS OF LAS3OR AND COMMERCE 


1935 


1940 


1945 


1929 1933 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 1947 
aE i ea Se IS ee 
87,355 39,584 72,532 103,834 182,407 181,731 179,289 202,500 100.0 
50,786 29,330 47,820 64,280 121,119 122,908 117,294 127,501 62.9 
50,165 28,825 45,745 61,708 116,882 117,556 111,710 122,159 60.3 
45,206 23,660 37,519 51,537 83,333 82,046 91,016 104,727 51.7 
312 270 398 1,862 20,706 22,476 7,761 3,876 1.9 
4,647 4,895 7,828 8,309 12,843 13,034 12,933 13,556 6.7 
621 UD A To Ay aa WS 5,352 5,584 5,342 2.6 
101 133 «1,540 91,983 =. 2,935 3,803. - 3,951 3,520: e ey 
520 372 535 589 = 1,302 1,549 1,633 1,822 9 
13,927. 5,207 11,282 16,504 27,370 29,051 35,064 38,866 19.2 
8,262 2,925 6,776 9,566 15,435 16,791 20,436 23,216 11.5 
8,120 3,450 6,942 10,210 15,486 16,853 21,815 24,384 12.0 
142 —525 —166 —644. —5] —62. —1,379 —1,168 ~—=:5 
5,665 2,282 4,506 6,938 11,935 12,260 14628 15,650 7.7 
5,811 2018 3,465 4,322 ~° 6,735 6,991 6,702 7 7, ota 
10,290 —1,981 5,753 14,615 24,039 19,776 16,812) 2% 70ome122 
9,818 162 6,467 17,232 24,333 20,389 21,840 29,784 14.7 
1,398 524 1,462 7,846 13,525 11,641 9,000 11,709 5.8 
8,420 —362 5,005 9,386 10,808 8,748 12,840 18075 8.9 
5,823 2,066 3,796 4,465 4,680 4,720 5,605 6880 34 
2,997 —2A428 1,209 4,921. 6,128 4,028 7,235) 5) Ly Seeeeeoen 
472 —2,143  —714 —2,617. —294 —613 —5,028 —5,075 —2:5 
6,541 5,010 \ 4,212 4,113 3,144 3,005 3,417 4,293" 2.1 


$ PER WEEK 


Capital Invested 
per Wage Earner 


(Hundreds of Dollars) = = 
crf ie gy STR 
4 


Value Added 
per Wage Earner 
(Hundreds of Dollars) rat 


“Real” Hourly Earnings «— (Left Scale) —~ —— 


(Cents) 
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1869 1879 1929 1949 
SOURCE: NAT'L INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


Consumer Spending 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


(in millions of dollars) 


1947 % 
Group 1929 «1932 «1939S 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 of total 
POOG-ANGODGCCO.. Sse cha coke ccc ves 21,374 12,719 21,072 26,476 41,801 46,294 55,005 61,796 37.5 
Clothing, accessories, and jewelry....... 11,018 5,973 8,299 10,483 18,013 20,110 - 22,098 22,606 13.7 
OPSONAL GATOR tet csn case tc ces cece s 1,116 817. 1,004 1,208 1,875 2,075 2,371 2,264 1.4 
| USILIG. sah Sitges Ee 11,421 8,964 8,940 9,863 11,736 12,226 13,166 14,429 8g 
Household operation................... 10,509 6,675 9,461 11,724 13,453 14,824 18646 21,973 13.3 
Medica! care and death expenses....... 3,620 2,575 3,386 3,961 5,576 §,941 6,724 7,415 4.5 
Personal business..................... 5,221 3,111 3,725 4,099 4,523 4,850 5,495 6,022 3.7 
SErAUSDOMQUDN Goose de ws «oe acts 7,496 3,924 6250 8241 5,585 6420 11,798 15467 9.3 
Movreatlon evens reece i ab acuase cas 4,327 2,439 3,446 4225 5314 6,021 8,625 9,360 . 5.7 j 
Private education and research......... 664 571 628 692 927 863 1,027 1,086 ay 
Religious and welfare activities.......... 1,196 973 938 1,014 1,594 1,619 1,610 1,615 1.0 
Foreign travel and remittances—net.... . 799 467 317 269 1,004 1,587 798 722 A 
Total consumer outlay............. 78,761 49,208 67,466 82,225 111,401 122,830 147,363 164,755 100.0 
ee 
Income, Expenditures and Savings Who Pays the Taxes? 
: 
(in billions of dollars) Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on 
: Internal Revenue Taxation of the House of : 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Representatives. | 
“ ” = Note: Estimated individual income-tax  liabilit 
Geet pene Nae ae Consumer | Wider assumed income payments of $209 billion for 
Year income* income tures savings 1948. 
1929 8 67.3 82.5 78.8 3.7 Net income class | mstimated tax labilit 
ey, 49.0 Abt 399) PA Aga EL SLs taxpayer under” > 
ption and 
i tR EIS eye a 48.9 45.2 46.3 —12 credit for depend-_§—_ [(————-———_————- 
t CRY/ Gees aes 69.2 71.1 67.1 3.9 ents) 1947 law 1948 law 
CBR beeen Meee 70.6 70.2 67.5 as . 
PODS es, 87.5 92.0 82.3 9.8 Under $1,000............. $ 6149 | $ - 29.40 
CL RO a 99.7 116.2 90.8 25.4 $1,000 to $2,000........... 151.33 93.36 
MUS 106.5 131.6 101.6 30.0 $2,000 to $3,000........... 236.09 170.53 
$944 116.0 145.6 111.4 34.2 $3,000 to $4,000.......... 294.14 220.19 
1945 = oe 116.4 149.4 122.8 26.6 $4,000 to $5,000........... 491.00 399.97 
4946... 050. 114.3 159.2 147.4 11.8 $5,000 to $10,000.......... 1,067.98 763.51 
1) Gans 109.0 173.6 164.8 8.8 $10,000 to $25,000......... 3,965.01 3,071.32 
1948t........ 110.8 187.3 175.1 12.2 $25,000 to $50,000......... 17,148.98 14,145.08 
—_——. | $50,000 to $100,000........ 40,506.92 34,423.54 
= sppendatie jpeome adjusted for changes in U. Ss. $100,000 and over......... 159,010.10 139 868.68 
See ae Hints een Price index. Total, All Classes...... 393.51 318.10 


a ES 


1948*...| 41404 


Cash income from 
marketings 


Crops 


Livestock 
and 


Farm Income—Estimated Cash Income and 
Government Payments 
(in millions of dollars) 


n 
livestock| Government 


yr 


*Total for first 6 months, not adjusted for seasonal 


variation. 


Monthly Farm Wage Rates 


Farm wage rates 


(average) 


With Without 


Year board 


| $21.22 
920.5... 51.73 
Neos 32.75 
Peed oc... = 40.61 
933... 18.07 
LEY Seana 28.00 
OX 27.39 


board 


$28.08] 1941 
65.40, 1943 
43.33, 1944 
51.22, 1945 
25.67, 1946 
36.32) 1947 
35.82) 1948*.... 


Year 


Farm wage rates 
(average) 


With meee 


board 


61.91 


99.00 


72.51 


*Average of the first of Jan., April and July. 
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1935 - 39 
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1913 1915 


Source: U. S$. Dep’t of Labor 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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GROSS FARM INCOME: 
NET INCOME AND PRODUCTION 
-EXPENSES OF FARM OPERATORS 


Gross farm 
income 


1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1945 1946 1947 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
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1935 - 39 = 100 


— Informat on Please Ali 


WHAT HAS GONE UP — 
AND HOW MUCH 

=] 1939-1945 (Aug.) 

WIA \939-1948 (May) . 


Hourly Earnings 
SOURCE: U.S. DEP'T OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


Consumer Price Index (1935-1939=—100) e 
Fuel, ; 
electricity, House Miscel- 
Year All items Food Clothing Rent andice furnishings laneous* 
ILO ete ieciosicinjels sieve cain ecse 122.5 132.5 115.3 141.4 112.5 111.7 104 
ES ce Ape 97.6 86.5 90.8 116.9 103.4 85.4 101.7 
JUCBY/.- sche Sa ongee e 102.7 105.3 102.8 100.9 100.2 104.3 101.0 
USP Geena eee 100.8 97.8 102.2 104.1 99.9 103.3 101.5 
LISS. chee ka gee Onsen eee 99.4 95.2 100.5 104.3 99.0 101.3 100.7 
NBD RGRIeee es ainic’s <inciniccmes« 100.2 101.7 104.6 99.7 100.5 101.1 
De Lereetsteatle sciiaicre\sieve,s\n: acs » 105.2 105.5 106.3 106.2 102.2 107.3 104.0 
AR Cetera sacle sie viele vce sowie cw a « 116.5 123.9 124.2 108.5 105.4 122.2 110.9 
TORO EN 5c gcse «e\scicsie « 123.6 138.0 129.7 108.0 107.7 125.6 115.8 
ROMA Ie ainsi elSaicic secs + alas os 125.5 136.1 138.8 108.2 109.8 136.4 121.3 
IT erates wale dia sic c'e wie « 128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 145.8 124.1 
POAG Peete hin aialh a’s.ee« sicsere « 139.3 159.6 160.2 108.6 112.5 159.2 128.9 
POA rmieNacaate sy lea Jesse 159.2 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 184.4 139.9 
PCA NR nt otk cag anions 168.6 207.1 195.5 116.2 130.5 193.7 146.9 


*Includes transportation, medical care, household operation, recreation, personal care. 
yAverage for first 5 months. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AI] Commodities —Yearly Average 


1926= 100 


Source: U. S. Dep’t of Labor 


PR 


Average Retail Prices of Principal Food Items 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


Prices in cents per pound except for milk (cents per quart), eggs and oranges (cents per 
dozen), and tomatoes (cents per No. 2 can). 


1913 


1920 1922 1929 1932 1939 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948} 


Meat flour. .............. 3.3 8.1 GL SLe P8259. 38 85 GAY 6.5% 6:4) 7 loud 
TE 3.0 65° 39 53 36° 40 43.56 62 64 27:5 = gleuenie 
Bread, white.............. NO ll Oe Mw 8.8 7.0 1079-8 8.1 8.9 8:8 © 8.8" 110.40) 12i5ren3i9 
Round SIGA Moree ofaters 5 <-<ls 22.3 39.5 32.3 46.0 29.7 36.0 39.1 43.9 414 40.6 50.1* 756 983.3 
LS 16.0 26.2 192 314 185 234 25.5 30.2 28.8 28.1 35.3" 51.5 588 
- sonseadaened 21.0 423 33.0 37.5 215 304 34.3 40.3 37.3 37.1 46.0* 72.2 71.7 
Losesaeeseae 27.0 52.3 39.8 43.9 24.2 31.0 34.3, 56.2 41.1 41.4 51.3" 7777 764 


- ooo He EEE nee pa ie mee --- 27.5 30.4 37.7 35.4) 94.7) 4516" 65m Gale 
+S ARS aes 18.9 39.3 36.6 40.2 23.8 282 29.7 40.3 40.0 40.0 47.2* 64.2 668 
213 44.7 36.0 412 25.6 306 32.6 449 45.1 46.7 526 553 59.8 
| 38.3. 70.1 47.9 555 27.8 32.5 41.1 527 50.0 50.7 71.0 805 91.2% 
22.1 41.6 329 39.5 244 25.3 30.0. 374 36.1 35.6 501 591 636 
89 167 131 144 10.7 122 13. 155 156 15.6 17.6 196 211 
5 


eee _. oe 34.5 68.1 M44 .527 302 32.1 39.7 57.2 54.5. 58.1 ~ 586 69i5e "665 


BEEN ASS aicinia,ojo~!sn sind n sae 26 103 997 65 ~ 63 3.2, 11.7 113° 104) sitGpeeibeeeiors 
> LPS ES see 63.2 57.4 44.7 30.2 289 31.0 44.3 46.0 48.5 50.0 43.4 39.9 
BEDALE Se et SLY... oss 64 46 53 Al» 36 A2> 7.1 | 53) 68 “5:9 yom 
Ur 7.1 79 67 50 38 50 75 69 65 “60 e7iomeieG 
Oe 17 63° 28°32 17 © 25 24) 46-4 47 (fh 9Ge Aiea ODD 
US 143 13.4 423° 93 86 9:1) 15.0 ~12.0)°1222) 15 0meioemmons 
Baines, dried............. 28.1 (20.1) 153 92°. 89. 9.8, 16.6. 17.0 17:50) ISA eects 
UES ae 29.8 47.0 36.1 47.9 294 224 23.6 30.0 30.1 30.5 34.4 46.9 511 
2 15.8 29.5 17.0 18.1 87 11.0 127 19.0 18.7 188 263 31.5 9302 
BDSM ccc c cn 08 5.5 19:4 73° —6:4.° 5.0 54 .5.7 68>. 6:8 .67" Bi ceeeOvemmos 


*Average of 10 months only; prices not computed for Sept: and Oct. +Average of first five months, 


Wholesale Price Indexes by Major Commodity Groups (1926=—100) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Chem- 
Hides Metals icals House 
and Tex- Fuel and Build- and fur- : 
Farm leather tile and metal ing allied | nish- | Miscel- 
prod- prod- prod- light- prod- mate- prod- ing lane- 
ucts Foods ucts ucts ing ucts rials ucts goods ous* 


SS SS Eee 


*Includes automobile tires and tubes, paper and pulp, crude rubber and others. 
tAverage for first 5 months. 
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1926 '27 ‘28 ‘29 ‘30 '31 '32 '33 ‘34 °'35 '36 °37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 '46 '47 ‘48 ‘49 *5O 


Farm Prices and Parity Prices Farm to Retail Price Spreads 
Source: U. §. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. for Farm Food Products* 
Actual Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
July 15,1948 PUSS BS 
Price Parity parity Retail Farm _Farmer’s share of - 
Product received price* price me (dollars ) ( dallses) coneuinor aera 
Wheat (bushel).............. $2.03 so28 2 id 4 
RYO DUSHEN) Nee scenes 1.72 : 5 é 
Rice (bushel). 0.0.2.2... 3.09 204 151 Oe ra tgs ese f 
ornDUSnel)s.. a... seas 2.02 1.61 125 1920-1924 . 444 182 41 
WasHCOUSHBI te ccccc see e's .87 1.00 87 1925-1929 . 439 186 42 
Barley (bushel)............. 1.42 1.55 92 : 
Sorghum grain (100 pounds).. 2.50 3.04 82 1990s Yas 421 165 39 
AVAGO cter chs sens: « 18.20 29.80 61 ee eases 339 121 36 
Cotton (pound).............. .33 31 106 19SS eek 284 92 32 
Cottonseed (ton)............ 96.00 56.60 170 
Soybeans (bushel)........... 3.66 2.41 152 — cf ita. rh i * 
Peanuts (pound)............ 10 12 83 1935... 347 138 40 
Flaxseed (bushel)........... 5.83 4.24 138 1936. : . = ‘ 349 143 4l 
Potatoes (bushel)............ 1.66 1.86 89 1937. >" s ‘ ; : 362 156 43 
Sweet potatoes (bushel)..... 2.62 2.20 119 
Apples (bushel)............. 2.13 2.41 88 1938........ 328 128 39 
Oranges on tree (box)........ 1.26 3,80 33 1939........ 316 122 39 
Hogs (hundredweight)....... 25.90 18.20 142 ae seeneees ou 7 % 
Beef cattle (hundredweight).. 25.80 13.60 190 Fol hoe 407 196 48 
Veal calves (hundredweight),. 26.70 16.90 157". > Ute a eee 
Lambs (hundredweight)...... 26.20 14.80 , 178 IMA oie oon 458 236 52 
Butterfat (pound)........... 84 62 135 1g: 1 RE eres oe 451 237 53 
Milk, wholesale (100 pounds). 4.80 3.74 128 1945......,. 459 267 54 
Chickens (pound)........... 32 29 110 1946........ 529 282 53 
Eggs (dozen)................ AG 51 90 1947........ 643 344 53 
Wool (pound)............... 49 A6 107 *Retail cost of 1935-39 average annual purchases of 
*Parity price is the August 1909-July 1914 average farm food products by a family of three average 


price increased by the rise in index of prices paid consumers; farm value of equivalent quantities sold 
by farmers, including interest and taxes. by producers adjusted for value of by-products. 


WHAT WE OWN 


What and how consumers, businessmen and government units save and invest jointly 
determines the enduring wealth of the country. Money, stocks, bonds, property of all 
kinds—these make up the stock of American wealth. The facts about them are sta- 
tistically summarized and analyzed in the present section. The standard of living which » 
our wealth enables us to enjoy is also itemized and compared with that of other nations, 

The following figures on the expanding ownership of modern conveniences point up the 
rise in American living standards. 

Automobiles: 8,000 in 1900; 17,500,000 in 1925; 30,545,000 today. 

Telephones: 1,300,000 in 1900; 16,900,000 in 1925; 36,000,000 today. 

Homes with radios: 3,700,000 in 1925; 37,623,000 today. 

Homes with electric washers: 3,500,000 in 1926; 20,819,000 today. 

Homes with electric ranges: 370,000 in 1926; 4,789,000 today. 

Homes with vacuum cleaners: 5,200,000 in 1926; 16,356,000 today. 

somes with electric refrigerators: 142,000 in 1926; 23,525,000 today. 


y 
2 


Selected Types of Individual Savings | ; 
(in millions of dollars) hy 


Source: Federal Reserve Board, Treasury Department, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; “The Insurance Year Book,” Federal Home Loan Bank, Department of Commerce. 


Type 1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
MIPGNNSOTENOG it s-.. 2. ste ee etek 22,968 26,488 28,608 31,256 34,128 37,509 40,800 43,679 
Time deposits: ; 
Mutual savings Banks; (cccine- ese 6 10,523. 10,532 10,664 11,738 13,376 15,385 16,869 17,746 — 
Commercial DONRS. eos Od eee 15,258 15,884 16,352 19,224 24,074 30,135 33,808 35,233 
Postal savings system............... 1,278 1,313 1,415 © 1,786 2,340 2,932 3,283 3,416 
Savings and loans association assets...| 4,060 4,652 4,910 5,494 6,305 7,405 8,505 9,705 
Government pension and trust funds...) 7,369 10,369 12,769 16,569 21,269 26,369 29,769 33,169 
Mersosavings bonds... ... is. 00..<-. -. 2,229 6,212 15,050 27,363 40,361 48,183 49,776 | 52,053 
Domania Cenosits. .- 2... ess:hudcwens 8,300 11,400 15,800 18,200 21,800 26,500 31,100 32,300 
PURTRHEV Aco J. cece Nae. 4,200 6,800 10,300 14,400 18,300 20,800 20,800 20,600 
LITLE) pS te eee ae ae See ae 76,185 93,650 115,868 146,029 181,953 215,218 234,710 247,901 
Money in Circulation 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 
Federal 
Gold Silver Sub- United Federal, reserve National 
certi- Silver certi- sidiary Minor States reserve bank bank 
June 30} Total* ficates dollars ficates silver coin notes notes notes notes ~ 
1929....} 4,746 935 44 387 284 115 262 1,693 4 653 
aedes: 2] » 5,695 716 30 353 256 114 289 2,780 3 701 
Deca e.|  - 5 72} 266 28 361 257 113 269 3,061 126 920 
1934... 5,374 150 30 402 280 119 280 3,068 142 902 
gS35555.5 5,567 117 32 702 296 125 285 3,223 82 704 
1937... 6,447 88 38 1,078 341 144 282 4,169 38 269 
1938... 6,461 79 39 1,230 342 146 262 4,114 30 217 
1939... 7,047 72 42 1,454 361 155 266 4,484 26 187 
1940... 7,848 67 46 1,582 384 169 248 5,163 22 165 
1941... 9,612 63 §3 1,714 434 194 300 65684 20 151 
1942....] 12,383 59 66 1,754 504 213 317 9,310 19 139 
1943....] 17,421 57 84 1,649 610 236 322 13,747 584 132 
1944....] 22,504 54 103 1,588 700 263 322 18,750 597 126 
1945....| 26,746 52 125 1,651 788 292 323 22,868 527 120 
1946....} 28,245 50 140 2,025 843 317 317 23,973 464 114 
1947....} 28,297 48 148 2,061 876 331 320 23,999 406 106 
1948....| 27,903 45 156 2,061 919 346 321 23,600 353 99 
*Includes Treasury notes of 1890 and for 1929 and 1932 gold coin. 
Sales and Redemptions of United States Distribution of Consumer Liquid Assets 
Savings Bonds Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


(in millions of dollars) 


% of net saving accounted 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department. for by each tenth 
Spending units ear mC reer RFE STs 
Amount Amount ranked by incomes 1947 1946 1945 1941 
All Series Re- Lae Berio 4 ee Bier 
demp- stand- mp- - Fi = 

les* ti ing} Highest tenth.............. 77 63 46 73 
Year Sales* tions ingt Sales ons ingyt eth eee i H is i 

i 6 14 1 
1941 3,036 168 6,140] 1,145 1771, 1394 MG tenth cs seat, teres 
1942 9,157 349 15,050 | 5,990 209 6,923 Fourth RON 4 costs atatean ey sae 6 4 4 : 
1943 13,729 1,585 27,363 | 10,344 1,380 15,957 Fifth RAMEN Saisie carports ; ' ; ; 
1944 16,044 3,341 40,361 | 12,380 3,005 25,515 Sixth tenth. so cecisweres , 5 “ : 
1945 12,937 5,558 48,183 | 9,822 4,963 30,727 Seventh tOnth | Sac vdee au cet ‘ : Bs 
1946 7,427 6,427 49,776 | 4,466 5,423 30,263 Eighth LHL HaReapOn rans ibe =| ; ; sie 
1947 6,694 5,126 52,053 | 4,085 3,930 30,997 Ninth tenth.....0......2..- =2 ei ; ia: 

1948t 3,362 2,625 53,274) 2,195 1,901 31,625 Lowest tenth.............. —ll - - 
AU UNS fo. «cartes 100 100 100 100 


*Issue price. {End of year. Jan. to June, inclusive. iain RN ins CAEN es TE TR ar PSF I BE 


WHAT WE OWE 


_ Much modern wealth is also debt; one man’s asset is frequently another man’s liability. 
For example, while 85 million Americans consider their $50 billion in war and savings 
bonds as assets they own, the bonds are also liabilities which, as part of the public debt, 
must be financed or retired. 


_ Our steadily growing national debt was multiplied by the war. Worried by the size of 
this debt and the burden it enforced on the economy in the form of interest charges, 
people were sharply divided on the question of how much of our current income should 
be used for debt retirement. 


The debt we incur as individuals took a nose dive early in the war, partly because of 
government restrictions and partly because many of the goods we normally buy on credit 
just weren’t available. With the end of the war, however, consumer credit began to rise 
sharply. The continuing threat of inflation finally forced restoration of controls over in- 
‘stallment sales in 1948, less than a year after they had been lifted. 


Net Debt in the United States* 
(in billions of dollars) 


Class 1916 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1946 1947 


Net Public Debt: 
1.2 23.7 20.3 16.5 34.4 44.8 252.7 229.7 
4.4 5.9 10.0 14.1 16.0 16.5 13.7 13.6 14.4 
5.6 29.6 30.3 30.6 50.5 61.3 266.5 243.3 


Net Private Debt: 


I OSPOUALG PEP LW sic sl a pswisioveis'a's ss oa 40.2 57.7 72.7 89.3 74.8 75.6 84.2 87.8 99.4 
Bengtanmieeees vis. cecueo ese as 29.1 32.6 39.7 §1.1 43.6 43.7 38.3 41.0 45.1 
SUSTIGUEIITG sohe Re ee Ill 25.1 33.0 38.2 31.2 31.9 45.9 46.8 54.3 

Individual & noncorporate......... 36.4 48.3 60.0 72.1 50.8 54.2 55.6 61.9 72.9 
Mortgage: Farm. -... 2. .0....... 5.8 10.2 9.7 9.4 7.4 6.5 4.7.52 £8 4.9 

Nantatine cs ect... 8.6 12.1 21.9 33.1 26.2 27.3 29.9 33.5 40.3 

Nonmortgage: Farm............. 2.0 a9 2.8 2.4 1.5 2.6 25 2.8 3.6 
Nonfarm.......... 20.0 22.1 25.6 27.1 15.6 17.7 20.5 20.8 24.1 

Total private debt........... 76.6 106.0 1327 161.3 125.6 129.8 1397 149.8 172.2 

Total public and private debt......... $2.2 ) 135.6 163.0 1919.) 1760. * 1914 406.2 393.1 409.9 


*End of year. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Public Debt of the United States Consumer Credit 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. (in millions of dollars) 
Source; Federal Reserve Board. 
Gross debt st 
June Amount 
30— (in millionsof Per capita Installment Sey Cash 
dollars) (dollars) sale sale loan 
End of year Totdl* debt debt debtt 
PUMPER Cia c ck cdo ess $83 $ 15.87 aS — SS 
EO, coonaeOd Soe Ee 65 2.06 1929... ...0.. 7,637 2,515 1,749 2,768 
PBR isla nics cic viccas 2,678 77.07 1930 ssatsiersts 6,839 2,032 1,611 2,623 
RRM core nic'ca soe 1,263 16.56 1992 2 ancl 4,093 999 1,114 1,489 
ING cd Seer age ee 1,191 11.83 1933........ 3,905 1,122 1,081 1,242 
CEN Soni oh S30 24,299 228.33 1935........ 5,419 1,805 1,292 1,850 
PS) A er 16,931 139.40 1936.2. 2%, os 6,711 2,436 1,419 2,396 
Sk DASA 16,185 131.49 USE Sot 7,491 2,752 1,459 2,713 
eV 4 kel oe A 19,487 155.93 1938 5 Sn4 7,030 2,313 1,487 2,732 
Sobheh Ana Segoe ceee 22,539 179.21 1939........ 7,994 2,792 1,544 3,113 
Hue ee rene 28,701 225.07 194 OE SR sues 9,146 3,450 1,650 3,471 
UR ca A a 36,425 281.80 194 ohterre 9,895 3,744 1,764 3,760 
Ellock to Rate ee ee 37,165 285.41 1982 feat. 6,478 1,491 1,513 2,809 
CERIS ooh ON Oe eee en 40,440 308.29 194d See 5,334 814 1,498 2,316 
Ae heen cs ok 72,422 537.35 1944 ee Mente 5,776 835 1,758 2,432 
Cy GS ea ee 136,696 1,001.55 Ne  Esncesnce 6,637 903 1,981 2,957 
TESS Oo Ss 201,003 1456.54 | 1946........ 10,166 1,558 «3.054 = 648 
2S ee tah SARS oR a ee oe 258,682 1,855.90 19475 beams 13,385 2,839 3,612 6,052 
tethers ee 269/422 1914.35 | 1948t....... 13,814 3,258 «= «3,263Ss«, 36 
Up le RS 258,286 1,793.46 | ——————________-. es 
SEI, Se Sea eS A 252,292 1,759.26 *Includes service credit. 
fInstallment and 
*Figures for 1800 are as of Jan. 1. tEnd of May. er eek 


s and World Economy 


UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD ECONOMY 


TABLE | 


United States Exports, Imports and Merchandise Trade 
(Value in millions of dollars) 


Merchandise 
: Ex 
Exports* oF isoortniee pe 
- Gah? A ie Ee Ti CRSn oS Imports as 
Yearly average, Cash percent ‘General t of Cash 
and year Total? purchaset of total imports katalemcerts Total purchase§ ‘ 
(iS Se 2,967 2,967 100.0 2,489 83.9 +478 +478 
eh BERS. See Soins bars 4,115 3,853 93.6 2,763 67.1 +1,352 +1,090 
 elanbeaaiaa 11,768 2,837 24.1 3,349 28.5 +8,419 —512 
a Saepimpenaea 5,147 4,367 84.8 3,345 65.0 +1,802 +1,022 
oe 5 Ge eee 8,080 3,120 38. 2,745 34.0 +5,335 +375 
: Sls. seg Qe SS 12,965 2,549 19. 3,381 26.1 +9,584 —832 
SRS os ore ae isic,e aint 14,259 2,841 19. 3,919 27.5 +10,340 —1,078 
Rec aivw ccs ensaee es 9,803 3,760 38. 4,136 42.2 +5,667 —376 
ait aaa ae 9,739 7,964 81. 4,909 50.4 +4,830 +3,055 
EM IReCe ee. jane sc hs 14,456 13,714 94. §,731 39.6 +8,725 +7,983 


*Includes reexports. 
yExcludes Army ‘‘civilian supplies’’ as follows: 1944, 


$155,000,000; 1945, $724,000,000; 1946, $447,000,000; and 


1947, $895,000,000. Total exports, including ‘‘civilian 
supplies’” were: 1944, $14,412,000,000; 1945, $10,527,- 
000,000; 1946, $10,187,000,000; and 1947, $15,352,000,000. 

tRepresents total exports excluding lend-lease, 
Ea and “private relief’? shipments and other aid 
or relief. 


§Excess of cash-purchase exports over total imports 


Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, 


TABLE Il 
Indexes of U. S. Exports & Imports 


or excess of total imports over cash-purchase exports. Quan-| Unit 
Yearly average and year tity value Value 
U. S. Foreign Trade Total exports, United States 
United States foreign trade reached k aaah tl 
ee: 1936-38, «0.3. s\ddeeeie 100 100 100 
levels during 1947. Exports for the year 19301. See 135 | 102 | 138 
reached a record value of $14,456 million, 1942: 48 Us, 56 eee 269 148 399 
representing a gain of 48 percent over the 1979.3 pone eee 136 130 176 
1946 total of $9,739 million and 76 percent 1937 oe. t deuwaliccnematee 108 104 113 
over 1920, which had recorded the previous LOADS Tatras oe aeataele vies 157 109 172 
high peacetime value of $8,228 million. It 1942 5 cc, dotekedtate eereee 206 133 274 
also represented a slight gain over the ET ERE GnenoSaincon nooo. 301 146 139 
$14,259 million total of goods exported dur- 1944... sete reece ee 230 167 484 
ing the highest war year, 1944, when lend- OP pAR Gop tid nants: 197 167 328 
lease shipments (comprising mainly mili- Hs seh 2 ee ae re a ta 
paryecoods) .constituted.80 percent.of.the = = 0 
exports. Imports for consumption: 
1936-38; cet as wheter 100 100 100 
Imports also reached record value levels 1939-41) 4 eee 104 105 109 
during 1947, totaling $5,731 million, which 1942-44) F (Seeman 97 140 136 
represented an increase of 17 percent above 1920). G0), wae eet es 114 154 177 
the 1946 value of $4,909 million and 9 TO3T i pe oo Cee ea 114 108 122 
percent over the previous peak of $5,278 TOAD es oiag wena 117 112 131 
million recorded during 1920. Despite the 1942 iaialeln dno io teat 87 129 113 
increase in value, the physical volume of jf Eas Anbraotercborc-)* 97 141 138 
imports was smaller than in 1946. Total 1944... 0... sees esse eee 105 151 158 
imports in 1947, moreover, constituted a TOMS... esse eee eeceees wm 
smaller percentage of total exports than He SAA ee BORDON ia 210 229 


in 1946—39.6 percent against 50.4 percent. 
Table I presents the value of U. S. exports, 
imports, and the balance of merchandise 
trade from 1936 to 1947; table II shows the 
changes in quantity, unit value and total 
value of United States exports and imports. 


The gap between the value of U. S. mer- 
chandise exports and imports during 1947 


*Includes lend-lease, UNRRA, other aid and relief, 
and, commercial exports. 

+Apparent price decline is due to the diminishing 
part in total trade of lend-lease exports, which had 
shown a greater price rise during the war years than 
non-lend-lease goods. In 1945 the unit value of non- 
Jend-lease exports was 144 (1936-38 as 100) as com- 
pared with 167, the unit value of total exports as 
shown in this table. 


‘amounted to $8,725 million. Altogether the 

difference between total United States re- 
_ceipts on current account of $19,603 million 
during 1947 and United States payments 
to foreigners of $8,327 million amounted 
to $11,276 million. Foreign countries fin- 
anced this deficit in their dealings with 
the United States by: (1) liquidating gold 
and dollar assets ($4,514 million); (2) U.S. 
" government grants ($1,812 million); (3) 
U.S. government loans ($3,900 million); 
_ (4) assistance from the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund ($761 
million); (5) private loans and remittances 
~ ($1,295 million). Table III shows U. S. ex- 
ports of goods and services and means of 
financing from 1945, including the first 
Quarter of 1948. 


_ The tremendous gap between what the 
United States earns by exports of goods 
and services and what foreigners supply 
this country accounts for the so-called 
“dollar shortage.” U. S. imports of foreign 
goods have been held down chiefly by post- 
War production difficulties abroad caused 
“by shortages of raw materials, transporta- 
tion bottlenecks, and equipment failures. 
‘With dollars earned by exports to the 
United States limited, foreign countries 
have been forced to place severe restric- 
‘tions on imports of unessential products 
from this country. So difficult did this 
situation become that many nations were 
no longer in a position to finance imports 
from the United States essential to the 
maintenance of reasonable living standards. 


This condition in some Western Euro- | 
pean nations created the danger that — 
Communism would spread and led to the 


formulation of the European Recovery 
Program. Idea behind ERP is to assist 
Western Europe by supplying the food, 
raw materials, and industrial equipment 
it needs, and is not in a position to pay 
for, until it can be put on a self-support- 
ing basis. Five billion dollars will be avail- 


able during the first year of the program ~ 


(April 1948 to April 1949). Table IV shows 
the deficit incurred by the Marshall Plan 
and other foreign countries in their trans- 
actions with the U. S. during 1947; table 
V presents the allocation of ERP funds by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
among the countries participating in the 
recovery program for the first fiscal year. 
Switzerland and Portugal requested no 
ECA allotment for this period. In addi- 
tion to Western Europe, U. S. assistance in 
the form of loans and grants is being ex- 
tended to Greece, Turkey, China, the 
Philippines and other countries. It is ex- 
pected that U. S. government grants and 
loans to all countries will total $7.6 bil- 
lion during 1948. 


During the twenties the ratio of exports 
to the total production of movable goods 
averaged about 10 percent. Table VI, show- 
ing the ratio between exports and the total 
production of movable goods indicates 
that, while this proportion declined dur- 
ing the thirties and stood at 7.7 percent in 
1937, it increased to 12 percent during 


TABLE Ill 


Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
(Millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


1947 1948 
Item 1945 1946 I Ir Tit Iv Total Bi 
Exports of goods and services................. 16,273 | 14,966 4,816 §,277 4,801 4,847 | 19,741 4,450 
MEANS OF FINANCING 

Foreign resources: 

United States imports of goods and 

“SEINE C2 SSE GO 10,232 7,167 | 2,022 | 2,149 | 2,074 2,218 8,463 2,485 

Liquidation of gold and dollar assets*...... —2,633 1,968 1,197 1,144 856 1,317 4,514 "368 
Dollar disbursements by: , 4 

International Monetary Fund..............] 0.0... | ...0.. | oo... 56 148 260 464 132 

PeGNDE Hate OAN sues ane a ti aie Nels )e cacee. |’ s veep ty 92 142 
United States Government aid: “i aie a 

BRBISECDAL) es hr Ren tens Ce May nS 6,640 | 2,279 444 457 492 419 1,812 

Long- and short-term loans (net)T......... 1,019 | 2,774 854 1,538 1,201 307 3,900 a 
United States private sources: : 

Remittances (net): =... . hace cee cenees 473 598 145 119 138 166 568 

Long- and short-term capital (net)t........ 550 335 301 207 98 121 727 a 
Errors\and Omissionsss:.ostscs.e Ako edceceien —8) | —155 |< —147 —485 | —348 —24 1,004 —475 


*Excluding assets held by the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
tExcluding the subscriptions to the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
tExcluding the purchase of debentures issued by the International Bank. 
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wae TABLE IV 
erchandise and Service Transactions of 
the U. S. in 1947 


4 (Millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


All ERP Other 
countries | countries | countries 


Gi 


_ Receipts: 


Goods and services: 
COS oa 16,022 5,704 10,318 
Income on_ invest- 
MONS erties. a: 1,026 143 883 
AVON Sob ele. 278 57 221 
Shipping. ......... 1,728 1,033 695 
a Miscellaneous 
BOIWICRS fais cd: 549 299 250 
Total goods and 
services... .. 19,603 7,236 12,367 
_ Payments: 
Goods and services: 
Jot See 6,047 777 5,270 
Income on_ invest- 
(LL E Scene 226 132 94 
AG eee 535 95 440 
Shipping.......... 730 366 364 
Miscellaneous 
Services.......... 789 325 464 
Tota! goods and 
services... .. 8,327 1,695 6,632 
Excess of receipts....... 11,296 5,541 5,735 


1944. The percentage of movable goods ex- 
ported during 1947 was 11.7 percent. 


On the other hand, the ratio of United 
States commodity imports to national in- 
‘come ranged during the pre-war period 
from a high of 7.6 in 1920 to a low of 3.1 
in 1938. During the ten-year period 1919 
to 1928, the average percentage was 5.6, 
while during the thirties it declined to 
8.6 percent. In 1947, imports constituted 
2.8 percent of total national income. 


Because the percentage of movable 
goods exported and the ratio of com- 
modity imports to national income are 
small, there is a widespread belief that 
foreign trade is not important to the 
American economy. This view overlooks 
the importance of export markets to par- 
ticular industries and the strategic char- 
acter of many imports. Exports account 
for major percentages of the total United 
States production of cotton, leaf tobacco, 
dried fruit, lard, aircraft and parts, sewing 
machines, office appliances, mining ma- 
chinery, tractors, petroleum products, sul- 
fur, carbon black and naval _ stores. 
Volume exports mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss in many American 
industries. 

Similarly, the United States is dependent 
upon imports to supply many goods essen- 
tial to American security, living standards 
and the continued efficient operation of its 
industry. Coffee, bananas, cocoa, chicle, 


TABLE V 


Economic Cooperation Administration 


Country 
AUIS ote ea bad ee $ 217,000,000 
Belgium-Luxemburg...............2.e00e0e 250,000,000 
Gentiark 2a. cos sarees ee Oe 110,000,000 
FYSNCG. Sort ca ee EC 989,000,000 
Germany, ‘Bizone 2 252....0s nee 414,000,000 
French 20n@.ij5<.:. eet ee See 100,000,000 
Greacg.;. #55. ks oem waa k eee eee 146,000,000 — 
legland - ...-..1.)-agabidkevekishes sane ee 11,000,000 
Wreland: x 3... J. sacen'ss aeee roe eee 79,000,000 
ae ee Gan Ss A te 601,000,000 
Netherlands*.....:.. <coavaawacve vente eee 496,000,000 
Norway }:s....:0c35 dues eos ee eee Aone 84,000,000 
Sweden... 25 .003.65 eeee 47,000,C00 
FHeste 5 o..cicenk ae Pee 18,000,000 
Turkey st h.cc oa Se 50,000,000 
United Kingdom: . 3. 23-4 Sccenacne ee ee 1,263,000,000 
Tetabs.3 an. 63 sat wire Soe. oe 4,875,000,000 
*Includes $84,000,000 for the Netherlands Indies. 


TABLE VI 


United States Production of Movable 
Goods, Value of Exports, and the 


Proportion Exported in Selected Years 
(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Exports as 
Production percentage 
of movable to} 
Year goods Exports production 
1QTA, oes as 20.2 2.1 10 
Tas. oe 47.5 7.8 16 
fi We. aR een 33.9 44 13 
ICFs Eh Sarat 47.2 4.8 10 
jd Rr ee 47.5 4.8 10 
192955 os ce 53.2 5.2 10 
REV eee ys 44.0 3.3 77 
AOS S arto tue 41.9 3.1 75 
TAT eer 64.2 5.0 8 
ASA S eit 113.1 12.6 11 
1544S oes 114.8 14.2 12 
i Ceara 102.9 9.6 9 
1936 sea 100.4 TF 11.9 
COAT Or eee 130.0 15.0 11,7 


*Excluding 1.6 billion dollars of surplus property. 


shellac, tin, antimony, cadmium, manga- 
nese, chrome, nickel, asbestos, mica, quartz 
crystals, natural rubber, silk, diamonds, 
burlaps, and cordage fibres are almost en- 
tirely imported from abroad. In addition 
large imports of sugar, hides, furs, wool, 
wood pulp, newsprint, lead, zinc, copper, 
bauxite, waxes, tanning extracts, vegetable 
oils and crude petroleum are needed to 
augment short domestic production. 

Tables VII and VIII list the principal 
United States commodity exports and im- 
ports from 1936 to 1947. 

United States exports reflect the indus- 
trial character of the country, 69.2 percent 
of total exports in 1947 consisting of fin- 


Allotment 


TABLE VII 


total trade 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities by Economic Groups 
(Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are listed in order of value of 4 


in 1947) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


1936-38 
Commodity average 
Crude materials: 

CoalsTO00long tons)... 6 oes ccc cc ce ccecccccess 12,356 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mil. Ib.).............. 2,880 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (do)................. 450 

Crude petroleum (1,000 bbl.).................. 64,898 

Foodstuffs: 

Wheat, including flour (mil. bu.)............... 62 

DaiiveprOucts:and G2RSecnigioo.ccarcccceessscs| covccuce 

Rrditsyand vegetables. <.72.c0cccsvssssestecees| vceceere 

Meats and edible fats (mil. Ib.)................ 290 

Manufactures, including semimanufactures: 

BEACH IOI ECLA AUR e Psistsiscisieis < acieinia dice o's tieies|| Lawes oa 03 
PISCICEAANDATALUS 4°, FO. pei gecnc'elececelencl weewecee 
Industrial machinery, total.................] ......-- 
Agricultural implements. ..............0.2.| .22eeeee 

Tractors, new (number)............... 33,180 

Textiles and textile manufacturest..............] ......-. 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric (mil. sq. yd.) 252 

Automobiles, including parts and accessories,total] ........ 
Passenger automobiles, new (thousand). .... 190 
Motortrucks and busses, new (do).......... 129 

Iron and steel-mill products: 

Total, including scrap (1,000 long tons)...... 5,291 
Total, excluding scrap (do)................ 2,278 

Chemicals and related productst...............] ........ 

Merchant vessels (number)................-.-- 12 

GHEE MI RTOGUCIS Gee. coe cies «1s ctv wel! eOeee kek 
Motor fuel and gasoline (1,000 bbl.)........ 31,176 
Eubricating pils(do)... . cscs. scccecceeecs 9,588 


Quantity Value 

1936-38 7 

1946 1947 average 1946 1947 
42,595 68,881 56 302 619 
2,006 1,380 319 §38 423 
663 507 143 352 271 
42,574 45,862 91 74 98 
306 350 62 610 892 
ee denies hte ed ce 6 450 338 
ae gd be eee 98 297 279 
1,79% 755 43 434 226 
dee SNOT coop aoee 434 1,368 2,353 
red aweed | prendnes 102 304 563 
Sua ders HAN Dooce eee 224 842 1,337 
rel er teeen: 65 158 318 
65,975 108,534 36 76 146 
mei aa. ASH | mares 87 732 1,375 
775 1,468 27 223 525 
Sate cie ae eee 286 528 1,098 
117 267 113 123 335 
171 273 76 231 404 
4,581 6,241 199 447 825 
4,448 6,068 149 444 815 
beets GA. eeeeack 117 490 766 
1,483 1,838 2 117 625 
Se ee | Ser 253 361 542 
38,311 36,854 82 106 135 
10,924 14,076 74 115 195 


*Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery, and agricultural 


machinery and implements. 


fIncludes finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures. 


tExcludes explosives and phosphate rock. 


ished manufactured goods. Semimanufac- 
tured goods accounted for 12.1 percent, 
foodstuffs 16.6 percent and crude materials 
11.1 percent. Food exports during 1947 con- 
stituted a higher percentage of total ex- 
ports than prewar, reflecting an over-all 
world shortage of foodstuffs. United States 
exports of foodstuffs averaged only 10.5 
percent of total exports prewar. 

Crude industrial materials represented 
the most important class of imported 
goods, amounting to 30.9 percent of the 
total. Foodstuffs followed with: 29.6 per- 
cent, semimanufactures 22.1 percent and 
finished manufactures 17.4 percent. Foods 
not produced in the United States and raw 
materials for American industry consti- 
tuted the most important imports. Table 
IX presents a breakdown of United States 
exports and imports by economic classes. 

Western hemisphere countries are the 
leading market for American exports and 


the most important source of United 
States imports. In 1947 Canada and the 
other American Republics supplied 56.6 
percent of United States imports and 
bought almost 41 percent of total exports. 
The importance of western hemisphere 
countries in the foreign trade of the United 
States increased greatly during the war 
and postwar period—prewar these countries 
supplied only 34.7 percent of total imports 
and accounted for but 32.6 percent of 
United States exports. As a result of war 
damage and disorganized production and 
distribution, Europe and the Far East de- 
clined in importance as sources of United 
States imports; imports from continental 
Europe and the Far East declined from 20.4 
percent and 30.5 percent of total imports 
during the 1936-38 period to 93 percent 
and 19.1 percent Tespectively in 1947. Latin 
America expanded its purchases of United 
States exports more than any other area 


te . “and World Economy , 


during 1947. Compared with 16 percent in 

e period 1936-38 and 22 percent in 1946, 
e American Republics received 27 percent 
of total U. S. exports during that year. The 
1947 total amounted to $3,852 million, an 
increase of nearly 700 percent over the pre- 
ies average and almost 83 percent over 
_ Imports from Latin America totaled 
$2,150 million in 1947, showing an increase 
of nearly 300 percent over the 1936-38 
average, and 22 percent over 1946. Normally 
U. S. imports from this area exceeds the 
value of U. S. exports; heavy adverse Latin 


TABLE 
Imports for Consumption of Leading 


American trade balances with the U. 8. of 


$340 million during 1946 and $1,708 million 
in 1947 were largely due to heavy deferred 
demands for manufactured goods which 
could not be satisfied during the war and 
continued inability of European sources to 
supply requirements. Adverse balances have ; 
greatly reduced Latin American dollar re- 
serves and led to severe restrictions on 
non-essential imports throughout Latin 
America. 


Table X shows total exports and imports 
by leading countries and areas during the 
period 1936 to 1947. 

Vill 


Commodities, by Economic Groups 


(Value in millions of dollars. Group totals are shown in table) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Quantity Value 
1936-38 1936-38 
Commodity average 1946 1947 average] 1946 1947 
Crude materials: 

REET DET (TLD. becncixs aio, ote tersss estes emacs « sisscieew 1,116 840 1,587 179 228 317 

Wool, unmanufactured (mil. Ib.*)..................0-- 229 1,063 634 §7 290 209 

(SEES! (071 EAL TH) SS So Sp SE ea rt = 1,908 1,268 1,700 46 53 139 
SEE eC) eas agile a a ee Sars 472 789 1,385 12 30 107 
ERE ld GT) A en Oo ee eae i 1,100 190 16 24 8 2 

Crude petroleum (thous. bbI.).................022000- 28,772 89,210 99,315 21 102 162 

antoyroys OFes! angiconeontratesy.. 6° eco ace tees ceo] cess ssca | csawetnse [octcesene 32 116 150 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mil. Ib.)................... 70 82 90 34 86 91 

ACESS EES Ot PY AN ca a Sane ES a ANE Se ote | ax’oamcice + | ace aeae 65 232 122 

Hides and skins, raw, except furs (mil. Ib.)............ 268 217 179 52 78 86 

BEES (ENGUS (105). 610, crajsisiviviels c/a's'eewip ideiceweeen ies 57,791 13,361 2,457 99 101 16 

Foodstuffs: 

PEGE RMD RID:) 58> is of: worwle a olste'oinisitlad ta'se'sis esse oss 0s 1,808 2,738 2,501 141 472 600 

BEMMEESEPATEC AD) heey osc) tetera falta olelabsael Sta iain Gre ails 6 S%s 6,092 5,252 8,330 152 196 4i1 

SE MGHIDIOMULS ANGI VOZEtADIOS.. 2c ,cs <.50: tino os,e<e | toes oY aos snes A cesscen 81 195 136 

Cocoa or cacao beans (mil. !b.)..............-...20--- 568 595 599 36 57 152 

Fish, including shellfish (do)............-....---.0-5- 346 473 407 31 90 83 

MEME EO A SINENLS Oe ete foe. clea aiaincc dena deeeeicei «| ceeldtes ecies | vesceseec | sevaneee 70 85 64 

Semimanufactures: 

BPMETIOUSHNOTAISH LOLA E oe, eine ee ne th te oc caed ee dcicoed | sacsteveed,. [eee ane 146 205 368 
Copper, refined, unrefined, old and scrap (mil. Ib.). 354 647 745 35 78 143 
minibars=biocks, pigs (d0)....22. 00: 0... cee. 000. 157 35 56 75 19 43 
Aluminum metal, plates and sheets (do)........... 29 114 62 § 12 6 

Wood pulp (1,000 S. ton)................. SA ee 2,128 1,805 2,332 86 136 257 

Vegetable oils and fats, expressed (mil. Ib.)........... 1,364 237 383 86 65 109 
Bere FOTN (AO) Sees aie caus) oes a¥acniaic,1c\s/<|eatsic'sleis « -vinjo's: 140 36 122 18 12 35 
BSC OCLOINI( AG) acter secs. sf. cta.01s otelcreiele cucse vyxieisisinfevavs § 94 117 § 17 34 

Gas oil and fuel oil (thous. bbl.).............0...-24-- 28,646 56,801 62,919 20 56 85 

Diamonds, gems cut but unset (thous. carats).......... 432 605 348 23 118 53 

Finished manufactures: 

PIERS NCNM ANULACKUNES «certain cie'si sty elo (oie)sisin'ajejqjoreiesis,4 eve [iMlajatacteleieesP |) alelete alee e, | Asietavoly thers 120 254 363 
MG WSDSB (TM AD =) hours) elmaccintets oe! <iplepo,«:cicyw's.012%a1s « 5,562 6,984 7,916 107 241 343 

“LENE (CONS) ReRR et Gabe AEOR Se BARBE eae Cie aieCneT ae 573 556 §42 35 77 109 

“niches 2opa) ENTE (Se ASR 5 OR See CREO T ESO Or nEe (och an. sogil ater aaceel iene eters 9 65 54 

MAT ATTN ACLUTOS 2 SIE tins vac Sisio o's snk emanacete | eStore stee: [oade aw arate a - . 

i ROS Re aot aie) 9s ania ota eee ON Unce wietereidian A ona ne cake 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufac z 5s of 


Cotton manufactures 


*Actual weight. 
tIncluding those used in manufactures of iron and steel. 


tIncluding those used in manufacture of iron and steel, also @ small value of finished products. 


§Less than one-half of the unit specified. 
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TABLE IX: Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes 
2 (Value in millions of dollars) 


Finished man- 
ufactures ex- 
cluding mili- 
Total tary 
Per- Per- 


Value} cent | Value} cent 


-—  ——q—_ | q— | oq— | q“€— \Sqq— | q— \ —_\q—_|—_/|____ 


Yearly average and year} Value| cent 


Exports of United States 


merchandise: : 

BOIOSOG Aries eed vet 2,925 | 100.0 519 | 17.7 | 1,422 | 48.6 

BOSD ALG cs cawicccint es « 4,026 | 100.0 737 | 18.8 | 1,946 | 48.3 

LORCA N ee ecseee 11,669 | 100.0 1,035 | 8.9 | 3,895 | 33.4 

NOAD Menten ce oounes «2 9,586 | 100.0 782 | 8.2 | 4,341 | 45.3 

GAG teseeratecas fe. 9,502 | 100.0 896 | 9.4 | 4,942 | 52.0 

Le Tk Doannte saRaaocee 14,278 | 100.0 1,733} 12.2 | 8,602 | 60:2 ti.tens oad 

Imports for consumption: 

OSGr- OS Gatti wits varies 2,461 | 100.0 503 | 20.4 477 | 19.4 1 =a 
Co so ra 2,680 | 100.0 590 | 22.0 423 | 15.8 1 be) 
1942-44...........0.. 3,346 | 100.0 674 | 20.1 467 | 14.0 155} 4.6 
WL) Soca na aa 4,075 | 100.0 928 | 22.6 632 | 15.5 196 | 4.38 
ORD eer ore ee ces tae 4,792 | 100.0 930 | 19.4 840 | 17.5 5 ll 
MSM me S Sos Canoe 5,642 | 100.0 1,246 | 22.1 983.) 174.1 See a 


*Military equipment includes aircraft, military tanks, explosives, firearms, and other strictly military items s 
through 1945; largely aircraft parts and accessories and firearms and ammuntion in 1946. 
yExcludes Army ‘‘civilian supplies’; totals including ‘‘civilian supplies’ as follows: Total, $15,173,000,000; 
crude materials, $1,601,000,000; foodstuffs, $3,124,000,000; semimanufactures, $1,783,000,000; and finished manu- 
factures, $8,666,000,000. Percentage distribution including ‘‘civilian supplies,’’ crude materials, 10.6 percent; 


foodstuffs, 20.6 percent; semimanufactures 11,8 percent; and finished manufactures, 57.1 percent, 
¢Explosives and firearms only. §Mainly aircraft parts. **Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
TABLE X: Total Exports, and General Imports of Merchandise, by Leading Countries 
(Value in millions of dollars) 
aS SS SS ee a ee ee eee 
Value Percentage of distribution 
1936-38 1936-38 
Country and area average 1946 1947 average 1946 1947 
Total exports, including lend-lease and relief !. . 2,967 9,739 14,456 100.0 100.0 100.0 
RMBUD EME ariidires es tt hibe.as Choc a ciewceciosa> 454 1,442 2,073 15.3 14.8 14.3 
PRICES MR GOUIDHCS 25: ccrc chotu's-c'steis oy v'S ca'e\Slasa's sc se oes 4852 2,100 3,852 16.3 21.6 26.6 
PAISECERM ER OGIO EN ccdie tis Lic SANs oc cie'sls vdvecoew'e-c Gare 499 856 1,113 16.8 8.8 (ES 
PIMOS SME Roe ater cit aia ris aie bois vive odie dats 49 358 149 17 K 1.0 j 
MPABM EULONG 9.0 Gis oc a bieciseat see seccccdecs sce 678 2,851 3,844 22.9 29.3 26.6 i 
WESPOTOCOURITIOS 420). i uuvcee atta css seeteves 609 2,246 3,396 20.5 23.1 235 : 
Central and Eastern areas 5.................0.. 69 605 448 2.3 6.2 3.1 449 
MTICRIA GH INGAT EDBEe as So kis sap 5 a sia.paon'sesoee oes 160 619 1,125 5.4 6.4 78 : 
RPE UIST ESTO Tcin sible tio. shactls ae sisivie ctiawovs fe §57 1,328 1,935. 18.8 13.6 13.4 : 
TOD SMO Sr TAwdecis ticks tees nic cocesaneceges 85 185 365 2.9 19 2.5 
OLAD PONALAUIMIDOMS.. 5... . case cecvecaectccencs 2,489 4,909 5,731 100.0 100.0 100.0 : 
Canada......... ~ se 2h a ea 345 883 1,095 13.9 18.0 19.1 
PIHMNIGATERGPUDNCS ee ames cieuisls «Wo ciasis cba dee ces §43 2 1,760 2,150 21.8 35.9 37.5 
PURER BOUT cess Sho sno clvy iss a cin cclevbace ces 174 156 205 7.0 3.2 3.6 
U.S.S Reta eirictetan Wii t's ee cis clo ovc's os nce as 25 100 77 1.0 2.0 153; 
OBRENGAAN EMLODO Mrs cops hiidskisccecitech secs aces 507 535 531 20.4 10.9 9:3 
MOSTONMOMUNIMES Scat va unmet aicnene cc cecs 414 471 438 16.6 9.6 7.6 
Central and Eastern areas 5.................... 92 65 93 37 13 16 
PiROArANMINEREEOSt om, tie fics vecdelecicdioce cakes. 97 490 434 3.9 10.0 76 
Pabtuas Dera Ged Sag ehine <fichtie sak oo alectacc ie esi 758 880 1,097 30.5 17.9 19.1 
AiO nne asc ciais aah Cameo me reece: 41 105 142 1.6 ea 2.5, 


1Includes re-exports. 2Includes Canal Zone in 1936 and 1937, 8Continental Europe, excluding U.S.S.R. 


4Includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium a rman } 
Portugal, and Italy. » Belgium, France, Ge y, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, — 


SIncludes Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, P bania, — 
Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria. ®Asia other than the Near Eastern area, and Race ceo vat # eh) 


Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, 


ss U.S. Foreign Investments 
___Before the First World War the United 
_ States was a debtor nation on capital ac- 
| count; foreign investments in the United 
States exceeded United States invest- 
- ments abroad by $8.7 billions in 1914. 
_ World War I, however, completely changed 
_ this condition and by the end of 1919, 
_ United States investments abroad ex- 
_ ceeded foreign investments in the United 
_ States by approximately $3.7 billion. As a 
_ result of the great expansion of American 
_ foreign investments during the twenties, 
_ our net creditor position, excluding war 
_ debts, stood at $8.8 billion in 1930 as com- 
_ pared with $3.7 billion in 1919, 


Foreign holdings in the United States, 
_ On the other hand, increased during the 
_ period 1933-39. Foreign capital, seeking 
_ Safety from possible currency devaluation 
_ and the uncertainties of war, sought refuge 
through conversion into dollar holdings. 
Short-term dollar holdings of foreigners 
increased $2.8 billion between 1933 and 
1939, while foreign holdings of American 
Securities largely purchased in the stock 
_ market, increased by $1.4 billion. At the 
end of 1939, the net creditor position of the 
_ U.S. had declined to $1.8 billion. 


This movement gave way in 1940-41 to 

a reduction of foreign holdings, principally 
by the British, to finance war purchases 
here. After the entry of the United States 

- into the war, however, foreign holdings in 
_ the United States increased as government 
expenditures abroad for the procurement of 
materials and for the pay and maintenance 
of troops resulted in substantial acquisi- 
tions of dollar balances by foreign coun- 
tries. These large foreign dollar balances 
were largely maintained during 1946 so 
‘that the net creditor position of the U. S. 
amounted to $.8 billion at the end of 1946. 


During 1947 the net creditor position of 
the United States rapidly increased as 
foreign countries reduced their dollar 
balances, liquidated U. S. securities, and 
drew on American loans to finance the 
huge gap between their payments and re- 
ceipts of dollars. The United States govern- 
ment increased its total loans by $3.9 bil- 
lion—largely as a result of drawings on the 
British loan—and the net increase in priv- 
ate long and short-term credit amounted 
to $727 million. Foreign-held dollar assets 
were reduced by $2.2 billion. As a result of 
these developments the net creditor posi- 
tion of the United States exceeded $12 
billion at the end of 1947. Its position can 
be expected to increase during 1948 as part 
of ECA aid will take the form of loans. 


International Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, established under 
the Bretton Woods Agreement, began oper- 
ations in 1947. 


TABLE XI: Debtor-Creditor Position of the 
U. S., End of 1947* | 
(in billions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


1947 
United States investments abroad: 
‘Private; 
Long-term: 
Direct (book value)f..............000eeeees 9.4 
Bonds payable in dollars (market value)..... 13 
Bonds payable in foreign currencies (market 
Val). : Getincs ccc cone eee 2.6 
Estates, ‘trusts 20: .cospuncke nae 2 
Miscellaneous............ sgiealcietiaats Re 1.3 
Total Jong-term =, s< nxn caus eens 14.8 
Short-term. : ....3 vcussesnna desea eee 14 
Total private’... 0. ca + sest sot nee 16.2 
Government: 
Long-term... soseisp cde Rea ee Bey ay E.) 
Shist-torm oz ic:.2tchjoecacees aa nee A 
Total government 22 2203. zencnnenene 12.1 
Total U.S. investments abroad............ 28.3 
Foreign investments in the United States: 
Private: 
Long-term: 
Direct (book value):........3.5. 20s scm eee ve 2.6 
Corporate shares (market value)............ 2.8 
Corporate, state, and municipal bonds (market 
Value) i. is Sere noch ne ny hee ee A 
Estates, trusts (7:2 2.i.2- fa pice eee a7/ 
Miscellaneous... 35 ss0c0saceesmenk enone A: ] 
Total long-term.) > <.:;.02 2. 0crao sees 7.4 
Short-term: 
Deposits 2.3.05 00 viteds S26 Spee ey 4.7 
Brokerage balances............,++e0+00 Py ll 
Otliet so ox 3.2 vege ae 3 
Total short-term és 5.1 
Total “private 20 12 occ idaaas eens 12.5 
Government: 
Lotig-term. - 55 scs5 sie bae tee eee 4 
Short-term . 0.62 i.c 3.0 sue tana ee 3.5 
Total Government..............- earns 3.9 
Total foreign investments in the U.S....... 16.4 


*Preliminary estimates. 


7No allowance has been made for write-offs and 
war damage to American properties in foreign coun- 
tries inasmuch as the full extent of such damage is 
unknown. It may, however, run into several hundred 
million dollars. 

NOTE: Although the entire U. S. investments in 
international institutions, including subscription of 
$687.5 million in gold to the International Monetary 
Fund, is included in U. 8S. investments abroad, the 
gold held by international institutions or others in 

. §. is not included as foreign investments in 
U. S. short- and long-term investments of interna- 
tional institutions in U. S. were $2,330,000,000 at end 
of 1947. 


TABLE XII: Loans of the International Bank 
June 30, 1948 


Amount 
Country Date (millions of dollars) 

France) 67 Ciieievs May 9, 1947 250 
Netherlands......... Aug. 7, 1947 195 
Denmatkaic53carlees Aug. 22, 1947 40 
Luxemburg.......... Aug. 28, 1947 12 
Chile airamk tesa March 25, 1948 16 
Total 557. as sitios) Mace pee eee $513 


_ The Bank has an authorized capital of In addition to its paid-in capital, the 
$10 billion, of which $8,263 million has Bank may obtain funds through the sale 
_ been subscribed by the 46 member nations. of securities and is authorized to guarantee 
_ However, in accordance with the Bank’s loans made by agencies. Total loans and ' 
charter only 20 percent of the subscriber guarantees made by the Bank are limited — 
capital has been paid in. As of March 31, to its subscribed capital. The Bank began 
1948 the aggregate paid-in capital was the its borrowing operations on July 15, 1947 z 
- equivalent of $1,648 million, of which $732 and two bond issues totaling $250 million 
million was in U. S. dollars. were publicly sold in the United States. 


q 
. TABLE XIII: International Transactions of the U. S. in 1947 


(Millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


quarter 
Receipts: 
Goods and services: 
MME EMG TyoCieidaeiea cis» Seases cabs eee hz cceater 3,928 
Income on-investments...........0.ccccccccocccccsces 405 
WINGIBRUFV ICSE Ria ohiew ce os Gece cccekcscceveses 630 
MOtal) ZOOGS aNd SOFVICAS, 5... ...cescccecscecess 4,963 
UTES RIMES ES) se 5 rr rr 118 
Long-term capital: SS | ———_ | ——_ | ——_ 
Movements of United States capital invested abroad... ... 102 
Movements of foreign capital invested in United States. .. . 31 


frokaliong-termicapttal, ......0.<cacccesccveces coves 133 : 
—— : 
Total receipts. ....... Remade tlcces cre taspceit et ors 5,214 | 
Payments: ; 
Goods and services: : 
OMI ME TSE eraiciela' sig sb s'0's cs ce v'eieg'e viv olocee sus 1,624 : 
MPCOME OMINVESEMENES. ....0n.cccerececccsesccecataes 72 7 
‘DU TTP SESW TTS Stars a lo 499 
Motaleoouds:and SeIViGOS..... 5. .sc0sesceccerccacnce 2,195 : 
PAI IMEI EIS Mt cn Seth ore Sietvain's SG eave c cob ccc 707 eh. 
Long-term capital :| [SS LSE]|—>= s 
Movements of United States capital invested abroad... 718 
Movements of foreign capital invested in United States . . 1 : 
Total long-term capital.............ccceeeessessesss 719 ay 
in i a, 
PEKSUEAYITIBIUS: h)eie Ree ois svi ocien ue dese coceectm ccs 3,621 20,152 
—ee| 
Excess of receipts (++) or payments (—): : 
PMUPIADMIBPLYICGO NT thy chisicc sce cw a vicscoecttonect. 2,768 
MEMEO OLEEATISIBI SOREN Es wsinic sles hewes seam eccccedoccecke. = ee : 
Goods and services and unilateral transfers............. +2,179 +8,828 : 
Long-term capital....... 2 CONES aR SE —586 | —7'794 | 


All transactions 


+1,593 | +1,034 


TNO —7 — 

Net movement of United States short-term capital abroad... . te pe 

Net movement of foreign short-term capital in United States.. —809 +311 
Net inflow (++) or outflow (—) of funds.................. —1,578 —2,116 


—— 
TY 


Shei Disiis\e\s 0) .0'm 0/516 /e/e wisleie @/@5)ulelale[@ieie.dielels.einyo.¢ 


SA —15 | +1,082 


ar 


addition, the equivalent of $4 million 
realized by an offering of bonds in 
witzerland. 


Up to the middle of 1948 loans aggre- 
gating $513 million have been made to 
ance, the Netherlands, Denmark, Luxem- 
burg, and Chile. Table XII shows the 
amount and date of the loans made by the 


I ternational Bank. 


_ The Bank finances or assists in financ- 
ing, on a non-political basis, projects for 
the reconstruction of war-damaged econo- 
Mies and for the development of underde- 
veloped countries. The loans made must be 
guaranteed by the borrowing country. The 
U. S. subscription to the Bank’s capital is 
$3,175 million and this country has ap- 
proximately 34 percent of the voting con- 
trol of the Bank. 


Foreign Exchange 


The obvious difference between foreign 
and ordinary domestic trade is the fact 
that the buyer and seller use different cur- 
rency units. The United States exporter 
Wants payments in dollars; the British 
importer uses sterling in making his pur- 
chases and sales. The price which the 
American importer pays for the foreign 
Currency is called the rate of exchange. 
Like all prices, exchange rates are basically 
determined by the forces of supply and de- 
mand—although almost all governments 
conduct pegging operations at present. 
American importers offer dollars to the 
banks in order to obtain foreign purchasing 
power. Consequently, importers and those 
who are making foreign payments, such as 
tourists traveling abroad, persons sending 
funds to relatives in foreign countries, and 
businessmen paying premiums to insur- 
ance companies abroad, create a demand 
for foreign currencies. Exporters selling to 
foreign buyers, motion picture companies 
receiving royalties on films exhibited 
abroad and investors receiving interest on 
foreign investments, create the supply of 
foreign currencies since the foreign debtor 
must offer his own currency to obtain the 
dollars with which to make payment to 
the American creditor. ' 

A world picture of total supply of and 
demand for dollars over a period of a year 
is presented by the annual summary of our 
international balance of accounts for 1947 
which appears in Table XIII. 


Monetary Fund 


The Monetary Fund was established to 
promote world trade by insuring the sta- 
bility of exchange rates. Exchange insta- 
bility had disrupted international trade 
during the thirties. Member nations under 
the Fund agreement are bound to main- 
tain stable exchange rates and may not 
use exchange depreciation as a competitive 


weapon in seeking to expand foreign Z 
markets for their products. 


Forty-six nations are members of the 
Fund, total subscriptions amount to $7.98 
billion, the United States subscription of 
$2.75 billions representing 34.5 percent of 
the total; this country exercises 31.5 per- 
cent of the voting control of the Fund. 


The Fund is basically a pool of the 


TABLE XIV 


International Monetary Fund Par Values of 
Member Currencies* 
Source: International Monetary Fund. 


U.S. cents Currency 
per units per 


Member Currency currency unit U.S. dollar 
Australia........... Pound 322.400 310 174 
Bolginniy. 2) es Franc 2.281 67 43.827 5 
Bonviaercren cee Boliviano 2.380 95 42.000 0 
Brazile Socio. seen a oo Cruzeiro 5.405 41 18.50 
Canada............ Dollar 100.000 1.000 00 
CNG ar wie Peso 3.225 81 31,000 0 
GMS nee caic es Yuant t t 
Colombia........... Peso 57.143 3 1.749 99 
Costa Rica.......... Col6n 17.809 4 5.615 00 
Dubai oho ees Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
Czechoslovakia. .... Koruna 2.000 00 50.000 0 
Denmark........... Krone 20.837 6 4.799 O1 
Dominican Republic... Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
Ectiador!;s ons: Sucre 7.407 41 13.500 0 
Royal. 60. 5 eee Pound 413.300 241 955 
El Salvador......... Colén 40.000 0 2.500 00 
Ethiopiasces. a8. Dollar 40.250 0 2.484 47 
Finland:2:. eae Markka bi t 
FFAN00 5 rephactarnie elon Franc t t 
IBOOD ot 2 once e Drachma t t 
Guatemala......... Quetzal 100.000 1.000 00 
Honduras.......... Lempira 50.000 0 2.000 00 
Ncelandiecr so tee Kréna 15.411 1 6.488 85 
LTE eA Re Sa Ae oer Rupee 30.225 0 3.308 52 
Nraits.2. a¢seousewe Rial 3.100 78 32.250 0 
[rage hn iicce ae Dinar 403.000 .248 139 
Le | ee eee Sen Lira t 3 
Lebanon........... Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
Luxemburg......... Franc 2.281 67 43.827 5 
M@XiCO)y 5 </onie- cans Peso 20.597 3 4.855 00 
Netherlands........ Guilder 37.695 3 2.652 85 
Nicaragua.......... Cordoba 20.000 0 5.000 00 
NorwWayezisns.e n/a Krone 20.150 0 4.962 78 
Panamarycccc.ce es = Balboa 100.000 1.000 00 
Paraguay.......... Guarani 32.362 5 3.090 00 
Pork Soe tee: Sol 15.384 6 6.500 00 
Philippines......... Peso 50.000 0 2.000 00 
Polandi2e 5552 0ctse Zloty t t 
SVFIBES ax iiatis extomine Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
MUR OY S00 sxe, 5,<Iatas Lira§ 35.714 3 2.800 00 
Union of South 

IATHICA st coin: Pound 403.000 248 139** 
United Kingdom.... Pound 403.000 -248 139** 
United States....... Dollar 100.000 1.000 00 
Uruguay 70.0. Gis. Peso ie t 
Venezuela.......... Bolivar 29.850 7 3.350 000 
Yugoslavia......... Dinar t t 


*As of end of July, 1948. +tEquivalent of Chinese 
dollar. tPar value not yet established. §Equivalent 
of Turkish pound. **4 shillings, 11.553 pence. 


i Hh 352 ae ia : ; ‘ e . ‘ 
z world’s currencies. When a member nation 
experiences a temporary shortage of foreign 
 exchange—or the exchange of another 
member nation—it may borrow the re- 
quired currency from the Monetary Fund. 
The Fund began stabilization operations 
in March 1947 and has (up to the end of 
i May 1948) made loans totaling $620.9 
million, of which $608.1 million have been 
in U. S. dollars. Stabilization loans have 
been made to Belgium, Chile, Denmark, 
_ France, India, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
_ Norway, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 
- Table XIV shows the par values of cur- 
_ rencies established with the Fund. 


Trade Agreements 


The economic warfare of the thirties 
brought distress to all of the nations of 
the world—to those imposing the trade 
restrictions as well as those against whom 
the restrictions were aimed. This economic 
warfare was one of the most potent causes 
of the Second World War. 


The realization of this truth has in- 
fluenced United States foreign policy dur- 
ing the postwar period. The United States 
has taken the lead in proposing the re- 
nunciation of economic warfare and a 
cooperative approach to the restoration of 
world trade and prosperity. The American 
program includes the mutual scaling down 
of tariffs under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program, the establishment of an 
International Trade Organization and the 
adoption of a trade charter in which the 
nations of the world will agree to eliminate 
restrictive trade practices. It also includes 
exchange stabilization through the Mone- 
tary Fund, and loans, either direct or 
through the World Bank, to assist in the 
reconstruction of war-shattered economies 
and the development of industrially back- 
ward areas. 


An outstanding achievement in the 
American program to bring about freer 
international trade was the conclusion on 
October 30, 1947 at Geneva of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The scope 
of the Agreement is indicated by the fact 
that the 23 participating countries ac- 
counted for more than three-quarters of 
the world’s prewar international trade. 
The tariff concessions resulting from the 
Geneva negotiations list more than 45,000 
separate items and cover approximately 
two-thirds of the trade between the par- 
ticipating countries. 


As a result of the Geneva negotiations 
the U. S. obtained trade concessions from 
21 foreign countries. On the basis of 1939 
figures, concessions obtained by the United 
States on products of primary interest to 
American exporters affected about $1,192 
million of trade. We also received con- 
cessions on a long list of products (U. S. 
exports of which in 1939 exceeded $200 


million), of which the United States is no 
normally the major supplier. In addition 
there was a substantial reduction of th 
preferences accorded British goods with 
Commonwealth markets. 


The United States granted tariff con- 
cessions on products which accounted for 
imports into the United States from all 
countries valued at $1,766 million in 1939. 
All of the countries which participated in 
the Geneva negotiations signed the Gen- — 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade before — 
the June 30, 1948 deadline except Chile. 
The countries whose mutual ‘concessions 
have been made effective include: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakis-— 
tan, Southern Rhodesia, Syria, the Union 
of South Africa, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


TABLE XV 
U. S. Trade Agreements Signed 


Country Signed Effective 
Caan Schiele Ans eaten. Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 : 
Breaths sen. qatensses Feb. 2, 1935] Jan. 1, 1936 
Belgium (and Luxemburg)..| Feb. 27, 1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haith.n..ctuat cine te eaticy Mar, 28, 1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden 25. < sou esau May 25,1935] Aug. 5,1935 
Colombia sn. s encc ses tora Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Canada (superseded)... .... Nov. 15,1935} Jan. 1, 1936 
Hendurasc.. cos ca ee oe Dec. 18, 1935] Mar. 2, 1936 
The Netherlands.......... Dec. 20,1935] Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland.............. Jan. 9, 1936] Feb. 15, 1936 
Nicaragua®, Soi 83> 5a6 coe Mar. 11, 1936] Oct, 1, 1936 
Guatemala... ot eS Apr. 24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 
Franeey;.. sede. becca. May 6, 1936 | June 15, 1936 
Finlandia. SSR, May 18, 1936] Nov. 2, 1936 
Costa Rica................ Nov. 28, 1936} Aug. 2, 1937 
ER Salvador... oicscrs ans Feb. 19, 1937] May 31,1937 
Czechoslovakiay........... Mar. 7, 1938] Apr. 16, 1938 
Egugdor 5 ocase suowtrats Aug. 6, 1938] Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom........... Nov. 17, 1938} Jan. 1, 1939. 
Canada (second agreement).| Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan. 1, 1939iea 
TUCRDY atevaeen ee tte Apr. 1,1939| May 5, 1939 
Venezuelar oc ee Nov. 6, 1939] Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (first supplementary | 
agreement)............. Dec. 18, 1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary fox- 
fur agreement)t......... Dec. 13, 1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina accents. Oct. 14, 1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (second supplemen- 
tary agreement)......... Dec, 23,1941] Jan. 5,1942 — 
Perlis camer see May 7, 1942] July 29,1942 
Orugnayi..;srsteree bees July 21,1942] Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico.3-7a.saceheattne ss: Dec. 23, 1942} Jan. 30,1943 
TEATS ter an races ee oo Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
leelandt yc eect meee tee Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
Paragtaye ect steers oF Sept. 12, 1946} Apr. 9, 1947 


—_— 
*The duty concessions and certain other provisions: 
of teat ter — to be a force as of Mar. 
: ¥ € operation of this agreeme: 
suspended as of Apr. 22, 1939. 9 nt 
{This replaced a previous supplementa agree- 
ment relating to fox furs, signed on Dec. 30, 1939. 


er which U. S. negotiations at Geneva 
e conducted was originally passed in 
4 and was last extended in 1948 for a 
he-year period. Under the provisions of 
he Act, the President is authorized to seek 
soncessions from foreign countries for 
American trade and commerce in return 
‘or similar concessions granted their prod- 
ts by the United States. The President 
as the power to increase or decrease tariff 
ates (under the 1945 extension, those in 
effect on January 1, 1945) by 50 percent. 
onder the 1948 extension the Tariff Com- 
mission must advise the President and 
suggest limits beyond which concessions 
should not be made although the President 
is not bound by the Commission’s advice. 


Since 1934, reciprocal trade agreements 
ave been concluded with 42 countries, 
th whom we did more than three- 
arters of our normal foreign trade, and 
hich include eight of our ten best cus- 
jomers in 1937. The effectiveness of the 
ict in promoting international trade and 
creating domestic employment is difficult 
ito gauge because of the outbreak of the 
World War in 1939. However, between the 
years 1934-35 and 1938-39 our exports to 
rade agreement countries rose by 63 per- 
cent, while our exports to non-trade agree- 
ment countries rose by only 32 percent. 
Our imports from agreement countries in- 
creased by 22 percent and our imports from 
non-agreement countries by only 13 per- 
cent. The countries with which reciprocal 
trade agreements had been effected previ- 
ous to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade are listed in Table XV. 


Led by the United States, representatives 
of 53 nations signed the charter of-the 
International Trade Organization*in Ha- 
yvana on March 24, 1948. The charter pro- 
vides a set of rules under which world 
trade is to be conducted on a freer, non- 
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discriminatory basis. It seeks to outlaw 
economic warfare between nations. The 
charter provides that a U.N. agency, ‘the 
International Trade Organization, is to be 
set up to administer the rules. 


The charter contains 106 articles divided 
among 9 chapters. Nations adhering to the 
charter agree, subject to specified excep- 
tions, to take appropriate action to main- 
tain full employment; to avoid discrimina- 
tion against the trade of other signatory 
countries; to reduce tariffs and other bar- 
riers to trade; to eliminate quotas and 
other quantitative restrictions on trade; to 
curb activities of cartels; to simplify cus- 
toms regulations and other administrative 
barriers to trade; and to conduct state 
trading activities in accordance with com- 
mercial principles. The charter also makes. 
provision for international cooperation to 
develop industrially backward areas and 
sets up principles governing the negotia- 
tion and operation of international com- 
modity agreements. 


The charter will become operative and 
the International Trade Organization will 
be set up 60 days after the charter has. 
been ratified by a majority of the nations 
(27) which signed the charter at Havana. 
If a majority of the nations have not. 
signed by March 24, 1949, the charter will 
become effective 60 days after the twen- 
tieth country ratifies the document. Unless 
a@ majority of the nations ratify it previ- 
ously, however, the charter cannot become 
effective until March 24, 1949. If the char- 
ter has not become effective by September 
30, 1949, the United Nations will ask the 
countries which have ratified if they want 
to bring the charter into effect as between 
themselves. Since the Senate will not act 
on the ratification of the charter until the 
next Congress, it is not expected that the 
charter will come into effect before 1949. 


en eee 
LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1948 


1948 saw the first anniversary of the 
Taft-Hartley Law enacted June 23, 1947 
Over the President’s ‘ veto. The Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947—the first 
major legislation in the labor field since 
the National Labor Relations Act, 1935— 
evoked contradictory views at the time of 
its enactment. Organized labor predicted 
a vast campaign to smash unionism, the 
return of the injunction and crippling 
suits for damages. Many advocates of the 
law hailed the rights guaranteed to the 
mdividual employee, the imposition of 
Qnion responsibility and the partial in- 
surance against nation-wide strikes. 

The first year’s experience disclosed that 
he biggest obstacles in the way of re- 
legotiation of contracts was union security 
ind the anti-Communist oath sections of 


the new law. The effect of these two pro- 
visions produced several dramatic results. 
Unions such as the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO, gained strength at the ex- 
pense of the United Electrical. Workers, 
CIO, and other unions which failed to file 
the statutory affidavits. This produced a. 
shift of interunion power and relative in- 
fluence of union leaders. Further talk of 
closer cooperation, if not unity between 
AFL and CIO, was once more heard. 


While the Taft-Hartley Act did bring 
a return of the injunctive process in labor 
disputes in limited situations, only some 
twenty injunctions were asked by NLRB. 
These involved mostly boycott situations. 
Use of the injunction in national emerg- 
ency strikes resulted in a return of the 
coal miners to the pits after their March, 
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1948, walkout. A similar dispute at the 
Oakridge plant for atomic research and 
production resulted in a strike injunction 
for 80 days during which time a settle- 
ment was reached. A similar strike in the 
maritime industry which threatened to tie 
up all shipping on all the coasts and the 
Great Lakes was also enjoined. 


Following are the significant provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law: 


1. National Labor Relations Board. The 
new administrative agency consists of five 
members instead of the former Board of 
three. A new general counsel is invested 
with the authority to handle election and 
unfair labor practice proceedings. 


2. Union Security. The closed shop is 
banned. The union shop and other forms 
of union security are closely regulated by 
means of NLRB conducted elections. 


3. Union Unfair Labor Practices. For the 
first time unions are chargeable with un- 
fair labor practices. These include coercion 
of employees in the choice of a bargaining 
agent; union attempts to discriminate 
against employees for dual union activi- 
ties at permissible times; union refusal 
to bargain with an employer;.and partici- 
pation by the union in jurisdictional 
strikes or secondary boycotts. 


4. Suits Against Unions. Unions may 
now be sued in federal courts, regardless 
of the amount involved and whether or 
not there is a diversity of citizenship. The 
principal basis of the suits are damages 
suffered as a result of violation of a col- 
lective bargaining agreement and of union 
participation in jurisdictional strikes or 
secondary boycotts. 


5. Collective Bargaining. Collective bar- 
gaining rights of employees guaranteed by 
the Wagner Act remain unchanged. But 
the obligations of employers are more 
closely specified. Employers are permitted 
to petition NLRB for elections where they 
believe, in good faith, that the union no 
longer represents a majority. Employees 
may petition for an election to have their 
union ‘‘decertified.” 


6. Negotiations and Cooling-Off Period. 
Unions and employers are not permitted to 


Terms Used in 


ARBITRATION—Referring disputes be- 
tween employers and employees to the 
binding decision of impartial referees, arbi- 
trators, or umpires. 


BARGAINING UNIT—A group of em- 
ployees composed of workers in a single 
craft, plant, company, area, or industry 
for purpose of bargaining collectively with 
their employer or employers. Such units 
may be determined by traditional grouping 


of workers, or by NLRB or a state labor 
relations board. 


terminate or modify a contract witho 
giving the other party 60 days’ notice 
such intention and without following ce 
tain notice and conference requiremen 


1. Freedom of Speech. The right of al 
employer to state his views or argumen 
against unions is clarified by the new law. 
For instance, an employer may now mak 
anti-union statements so long as they do 
not contain any threat of economic re- 
prisal or offers of benefit. ‘ 


8. Supervisors. Supervisors are denied 
the protections they formerly had under 
the Wagner Act. Employers no longer need 
bargain with supervisors’ unions. 


9. National Emergency Strikes. The Fed- 
eral Government is authorized to protect 
the public where an industry-wide strike 
affects the national health and safety. 
Where there is a threat of such a strike, 
the President may direct the Attorney 
General to seek an injunction which may 
continue in force for as long as eighty 
days. Employees are given the opportunity 
to vote by secret ballot on acceptance or 
rejection of the employer’s last offer of set- 
tlement. : 


10. Checkoff. Deduction of union dues 
from employee’s pay is not permitted un-— 
less employee gives written authorization. | 

Portal-to-Portal Act | 

A Supreme Court decision (Anderson Vas 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co.) awarding back 
pay and liquidated damages under the 
Wage-Hour Law, for time spent in non=— 
productive preparatory operations not 
normally compensated, led to an avalanche 
of lawsuits against employers. By January — 
1947 litigated claims totaled well over six 
billion dollars. 


These suits led to the Passage of the | 
Portal-to-Portal Act on May 14, 1947, The 
new law set a federal statute of limitations 

of two years for future Wage suits, out-— 
lawed “portal” claims except where based 
on contract, custom or practice, and gave 
employers the right to rely on Official rul- 
ings under the law, without the risk of | 
being held liable if a court later ruled that 
the original government interpretation or 
ruling was erroneous. 


Labor Relations 


BOYCOTT—A concerted effort by a 
union to withhold or induce others to 
withhold the purchase of goods or services 
of an employer involved in a labor dispute. 
Secondary boycotts generally apply to 
union efforts to induce parties not directly 
involved in a labor dispute to refrain from 
patronizing the employer with whom the 
union has a labor dispute. | 

CERTIFICATION—An official order of 
the National Labor Relations Board, the © 
National Mediation Board, or a state labor 


UNION CONTRACTS 1946 
PROPORTION OF WORKERS COVERED BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF UNION SECURITY 


A All 
Security Industries 


UNION SHOP 


CLOSED SHOP 
and Union Shop with 
Preferential Hiring 


MAINTENANCE OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


relations board specifying that a union is 
free from employer domination, includes a 
majority of the employees in an appropri- 
jate unit in its membership, and is author- 
ized to act as the collective bargaining 
agent for all the employees in the unit. 


CHECKOFF—Employer deduction of 
union dues from the pay envelope of union 
members and payment of the funds to the 
union. 


~ CLOSED SHOP—An employer may hire 
Only members of the contracting union 
Who must continue to remain members in 
good standing to keep their jobs. 

CLOSED UNION—A union which, 
through high initiation fees or restrictive 
membership rules, seeks to limit the size 
of its membership in order to protect their 
job opportunities. (See Union shop.) 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—The proc- 
ess of negotiation between employer and 
union for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement as to the terms and conditions 
of employment for a specified period. 

COMPANY UNION—An employee organi- 
zation whose membership is limited to the 
employees of a single plant or company. 
The term is frequently used to denote a 
company-dominated union, now illegal 
under the Wagner Act. 

CRAFT UNION—Jurisdiction limited to 
one or several allied skilled trades. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE FUNDS—Funds 
sonsisting of employer or joint employer- 
smployee contributions based upon per- 
sentage of payroll or number of units 
produced, used in behalf of union members 
for health insurance, hospitalization, va- 
sations, disability, and retirement. Ad- 
ministration of the fund may be by union, 
smployer, or jointly. 

FEATHERBEDDING—Union work rules 


Non- 


Manvfacturing Manufacturing 


which limit output or utilization of man- 
power of machines. 

ILLEGAL STRIKE—A work stoppage by 
union members in violation of a no-strike 
clause, or one which has not been properly 
voted upon or authorized by the proper 
union Officials. 

JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE—A dispute 
between two or more unions over the 
right to organize the employees in a par- 
ticular trade, industry or plant. 

LOCKOUT—A shutdown of operations by 
an employer to secure acceptance of his 
terms or in protest against union demands. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP—Em- 
ployees who are union members at the 
time the contract is signed and those who 
subsequently join the union must continue 
their membership as a condition of con- 
tinued employment during the contract 
term. 

MEDIATION—The process of attempting 
to reach a settlement or an agreement 
through the efforts of an outside person or 
agency such as the U: S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice. 

OPEN SHOP—Union membership is not 
a condition of employment. 

PICKETING—Stationing one or more 
persons of a labor organization at the plant 
gates or shop doors of an employer during 
a labor dispute for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public generally and the em- 
ployees that a dispute exists, persuading 
workers to join or continue a strike, and 
preventing persons from entering or going 
to work. If large numbers participate in 
parading or walking up and down in 
front of the struck premises, this is known 
as mass picketing. 

SENIORITY—Job rights based on length 
of service; measured in relation to other 
employees, to a particular job or to em- 


ia; : 
ployment in a department, division, plant, 
or company. ; 

SHOP STEWARD—A person elected by 
the employees within a plant or depart- 
ment to represent them in the adjustment 
of grievances with the employer. 


STRIKE—A temporary work stoppage by 


' employees as a form of economic pressure 


to enforce a demand for wage increases, 


_. improved working conditions, or to secure 


action on a grievance. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES—By em- 
ployers. (1) Interference by employer with, 
restraint, or coercion of employees in the 
exercise of their right to self-organization 
and collective bargaining. (2) Employer 
domination or interference with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor or- 
ganization or grant of financial or other 
support. (3) Discrimination in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment by an em- 
ployer in order to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization. (4) 
The discharge or discrimination of an 
employee who files charges or gives testi- 
mony under the Act. (5) Refusal to bargain 
collectively with the representatives of 
employees. 


By unions. (1) Restraining or coercing 
employees in the exercise of their Wagner 


: + 
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Act rights. (2) Charging excessive 
tion fees. (3) Persuading an employer 
discriminate against employees. (4) FE 
fusing to bargain collectively. (5) Pa 
pation in secondary boycotts and juris 
tional disputes. (6) Strikes. by minori 
unions against certified unions. (7) R 
quiring payment for services not rendered. 
(8) Coercing an employer in his selection 
of his bargaining representatives, “a 


UNION SECURITY—The closed or uni 
shop or maintenance of membership. ( 
each term.) 5 


UNION SHOP—AII employees after hiring 
or within a specified period must become 
and remain members of a union. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Insur= 
ance systems established by law in various 
states providing payment to workers who 
suffer physical injury during their course 
of employment, irrespective of carelessness. 
of worker or negligence of employer. % 


YELLOW-DOG - CONTRACT—An_ agree= 
ment signed by an employee with his em- 
ployer as a condition of employment, set- 
ting forth the employee’s promise that he 
would not join a labor union or otherwise 
participate in any concerted action. Such 
contracts are now outlawed by the NLRB 
under the terms of the Wagner Act. 


Directory of Government Labor Agencies i 


Department of Labor—Principal operating 
units are: The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Division of Labor Standards, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
Women’s Bureau. Principal offices—Labor 
Department Building, Constitution Avenue 
at 14th Street, Washington, D. C. Secretary 
of Labor, Maurice C. Tobin. 

1. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Acquires and 
distributes labor information and publishes 
the results of special studies on various 
aspects of the labor field, such as wages in 
different industries; effects of the war on 
employment, production, and labor condi- 
tions; productivity of labor and industry; 
and industrial relations. This information 
is issued in special bulletins and in the 
Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau main- 
tains eight Regional Offices throughout the 
country with its principal office in the 
Labor Department Building, Wash., D. CG. 
2. Division of Labor Standards: Established in 
1934 to develop desirable labor standards 
in industrial practice, labor law adminis- 
tration and labor legislation, and to make 
specific recommendations concerning 
methods and measures designed to improve 
the working conditions and the economic 
position of wage earners. 

3. Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions: Enforce minimum wage and over- 
time pay requirements of Federal laws. 


4. Women's Bureau: Charged with formulat- 


ing standards and policies for promoting 
the welfare of wage-earning women, im- 
proving their working conditions, increas- 
ing their efficiency, and advancing their | 
opportunities for profitable employment, 
Chief of the Bureau: Frieda S. Miller, Dept, | 
of Labor Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


Mediation and Conciliation Service —An 
independent agency under the direction of 
a Federal Conciliation and Mediation Di- 
rector appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, The. 
main office of the Service is in the Depart- 
ment of Labor Building. : 


National Labor Relations Board—Principal 
Office: Rochambeau Building, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. GC. 
The Taft-Hartley Law expanded the Board 
to five members: Paul M. Herzog, Chair-' 
man, John M. Houston and James J. Rey-_ 
nolds, Jr., all holdovers from the old NLBB. | 
Additional members nominated for ap= 
pointment by the President are J, Cope- | 
land Gray and Abe Murdock. The Board. 
maintains 22 regional offices. / 


National Mediation Board—Composed of 
three members appointed by the President, 
not more than two of whom may belong to 
the same political party. The Board in- 
vestigates disputes over representation and 
mediates disputes concerning changes ih 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions of 


RKERS UNDER 


UNI ON CONTRAC CT 


31 NON- MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


13% OF INDUSTRIES _ 


Agriculture* 
Beauty shops 
Clerical and professional, 


ond newspapers 
Retail and wholesale 


39% OF INDUSTRIES 


Actors and musicians 

Airline pilots and 
mechanics 

Bus and streetcar, 
; local 

: Coal mining 

> Construction 
Longshoring 


j Maritime 
Metal mining 
‘ Motion picture 
o. production 
| id Railroads 
Telegraph 
Trucking, local and 
intercity 
J 
ig 
p. 
é 
* *Less than 1 percent 
. 


smployees subject to the Railway Labor 
Act. Principal office: Federal Works Bldg, 
[8th and F Streets, N. W., Wash., D. C. The 
Board is composed of Harry H. Schwartz, 
seorge M. Cook, and Frank P., Douglass. 
- Labor Legislation. ) 


excluding transportation, 
communication, theatres 


13% oF INDUSTRIES 


Bus lines, intercity 
Light and power 
Newspaper offices 
Telephone 


OF IN DUSTRIE 


Radio techniciahs 
Theatre-stage hares 


29% OF INDUSTRIES — 


Barber shops 
Building servicing 
and maintenance 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Crude petroleum and 
natural gas 
Fishing 
Hotels and 
restaurants 
Laundries 
Nonmetallic mining 
and quarrying 
Taxicabs 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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National Railroad Adjustment Board—Set- 
tles grievances and disputes arising out of 
interpretation of agreements concerning 
pay, rules or working conditions. 

The Chairman of this Board is C. E. 
Peck; the vice chairman is H. J. Carr. 


Labor Organizations 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
“The American Federation of Labor was 
Ounded in 1881 as the Federation of Or- 
‘anized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
Inited States and Canada, changing its 
lame in 1886. Its basic approach was to 
rganize workers by crafts and skills, rather 
han by geographical area as was the prac- 
ice of the Knights of Labor which the AFL 
fas successful in replacing. The present 
rganizational structure is practically 
jentical with that set up under the lead- 
rship of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
igar Makers International Union. The AFL 
; financed by per capita dues from each 
f the affiliated international unions which 
re autonomous, self-governing bodies. 
he Federation, however, has authority 
) fix the jurisdiction of its affiliated in- 


oo 


ternationals, though it is not always able 
to enforce decisions. Federation officers are 
elected by annual conventions. The govern- 
ing body between conventions is the Ex- 
ecutive Council, elected by the convention. 

The AFL now consists of a little more 
than 105 international unions, claiming a 
membership of approximately 7,200,000. Its 
principal activities are to aid constituent 
unions in organizing and bargaining, to 
promote or oppose legislation, litigate test 
cases in court, watch interpretation and 
enforcement of laws, represent its affiliates 
in tripartite government agencies, and act 
for its membership in _ international 
bodies. It also operates through city and 
state federations, and through councils or 
departments of allied crafts. The AFL has 
refrained from tying itself up too closely 


PROPORTION “OF WORKERS “UNDER UN ON CONTR 


IN 53 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


25%, OF INDUSTRIES _ 


Baking 
_ Chemicals, excluding rayon yarn 
Flour and other grain products 
Furniture 
Hosiery 

Jewelry & silverware 

Knit goods 

Leather, luggage, handbags, novelties 
Lumber 

Paper products 

Pottery, including chinaware 
Shoes, cut stock & findings 
Stone and clay products, 

except pottery 


25% OF INDUSTRIES 


Book and job printing 
& publishing 
Coal products 
Canning and preserving foods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Gloves, leather 
Machinery, except agricultural! equipment 
and electrical machinery 
Millinery & hats 
Paper & pulp 
Petroleum refining 
Railroad equipment 
Steel products 
Tobacco 


Woolen and worsted textiles 


with any political party or government ad- 
ministration. Most constituent AFL unions 
are craft unions although a number are in- 
dustrial. By extension into a number of 
industries some of the original craft unions 
have become mixed unions. The Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper 
Hangers of America, AFL, is an illustration 
of a craft union whose jurisdiction in- 
cludes building construction and main- 
tenance work in establishments in many 
industries. Address: 901 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICERS 

AND EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF AFL—1947 

William Green, President 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. L. Hutcheson W. D. Mahon 
Matthew Woll W. C. Birthright 
Joseph N. Weber W. C. Doherty 
Geo. M. Harrison David Dubinsky 
Daniel J. Tobin Charles J. MacGowan 
Harry C. Bates Herman Winter 
Daniel W. Tracy 


Agricultural equipment 
Aircraft and parts 
Aluminum 
Automobiles and parts 
Breweries 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Cement 
Clocks and watches 
Clothing, men's 
Clothing, women's 
Electrical machinery 
Furs and fur garments 
Glass and glasswore 
Leather tanning 
Meat packing 
Newspaper printing 
& publishing 
Nonferrous metals 
and products, 
except those listed 
Rayon yarn 
Rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Steel, basic 
Sugar 


Beverages, 

nonalcoholic 
Confectionery 

products 
Cotton textiles :. 
Dairy products Source: Bureau of 
Silk and rayon textiles Labor Statistics 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS — 


The CIO resulted from a split within 
the AFL ranks. In order to organize the 
mass production industries, leaders of the’ 
industrial unions within the AFL won 
approval at the Federation’s San Francisco 
convention in 1934 of a resolution endors- 
ing industrial unionism in the automo- 
bile, cement, aluminum, and other mass- 
production industries. Failure of the AFL 
to organize the mass-production industries| 
finally brought on a crisis at the 19385} 
convention at Atlantic City. Less than a 
month after this convention closed, led 
by John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, and 
David Dubinsky, the United Mine Workers, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, the United Textile Workers, the 
Oil Field, Gas and Refinery Workers, the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, 


for Industrial Organization. Other indus-| 
trial unions shortly joined the Committee. 
In January, 1936, the Executive Council of: 
the AFL ordered the CIO to dissolve and 
in August, upon its refusal to do so, sus- 
pended the ten unions. Disagreement on. 


le trait to return to the AFL, with 
yon L. Lewis’ UMW following suit later. 
\t present the Congress of Industrial Or- 
nizations includes 37 international 
y ons with a claimed membership of ap- 
proximately 6,000,000. The CIO has em- 
shasized legislation as an aid to organiza- 
on and collective bargaining drives. It 
las also formed a Political Action Com- 


ic Office whom it regards as pro-labor. 
The CIO is financed by per capita dues 
from each of the affiliated international 
nions which are autonomous, self-govern- 
ing bodies, as in the AFL. Unlike the AFL, 
é the parent organization has 
eater influence over the decisions of the 
individual unions. The CIO is governed by 
a General Executive Board, consisting of 
a representative from each international 
‘union. A smaller body of Officers is elected 
by the annual convention. CIO headquar- 
ters: 718 Jackson Pl., Wash. 6, D. C. 


OFFICERS OF CIO—1947 


Philip Murray President 
Walter P. Reuther Vice President 
L. S. Buckmaster Vice President 
Joseph Curran Vice President ~ 
Albert J. Fitzgerald Vice President 
John Green Vice President 
Allan S. Haywood Vice President 


Emil Rieve Vice President 
Frank Rosenblum Vice President 
O. A. Knight Vice President 


James B. Carey Secretary-Treasurer 


_ INDEPENDENT UNIONS—TIt is generally esti- 

mated that 2,500,000 workers are organized 
in independent unions, many of them 
Operating only as company- or plant-wide 
unions. Some are loosely united in the 
Confederated Unions of America, whose 
central headquarters are located at 809 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
most important of the independents, how- 
ever, are organized much like the interna- 
tional unions of the AFL and CIO, some 
of them having withdrawn from the AFL. 


1. Railroad Brotherhoods. The most 
prominent of the railroad unions are the 
four independent train service unions, 
commonly referred to as the “Brother- 
hoods.” Labor organization in the railroads 
is predominantly along craft or occupa- 
fional lines. The “Big Four” unaffiliated 
unions represent craft elements in the 
industry. They include the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Grand 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
mngineers, and the Order of Railway Con- 
Juctors of America. Membership figures 
for the “Big Four” unaffiliated unions are 
as follows: Railway Conductors—38,329; 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—111,- 
119; Railroad Trainmen—216,025; Locomo- 
tive Engineers—76,000. All told, however, 
there are about 1,400,000 employees on 
Class 1 railroads and some 23 so-called 
standard railroad unions. All except about 
70,000 employees are covered by union 
agreements, so that approximately 95 per- 
cent were employed under contracts. 

The railroad unions, except for the Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Locomotive Engi- 
neers, attempt some form of united action 
through the Railway Labor Executives 
Assn., which includes some AFL unions. 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists. Claiming a membership of 624,000, 
was formerly affiliated with the AFL. After 
one withdrawal it was readmitted, during 
the 1944 convention, but withdrew again in 
1946 as a result of a jurisdictional dispute 
with the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
the Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation. IAM Hat. are at 9th St. and Mt. 
Vernon Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

3. Foreman’s Association of. America. 
The organization of supervisors became an 
active issue after the effective organization 
of production workers by the newly or- 
ganized industrial unions. In 1941, foremen 
from numerous Detroit automobile plants 
organized an independent union, the 
Foreman’s Association of America, which 
later expanded its membership into other 
industries and areas. FAA obtained a con- 
tract from the Ford Motor Company in 
1943 but met with resistance from other 
auto manufacturers. Organizational ac- 
tivities were aided by the decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board in 19465, 
holding that foremen were entitled to 
bargain collectively under the Wagner Act. 

This trend was reversed by passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Law in June, 1947. By amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act, it eliminated su- 
pervisors from the statutory definition of 
employee, thereby denying organizational 
protection and mandatory collective bar- 
gaining rights to classes of supervisory 
employees. Shortly after this happened, 
FAA lost 13 of its chapters, including its 
largest group, at Packard. The union now 
claims 95 chapters. Its headquarters are 
located at 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit. 

4, Communication Workers of America. 
This union was formerly the National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers. The present 
group represents an attempt to create a 
more centrally organized union. The tele- 
phone strike in 1947 resulted in a split. The 
American Union of Telephone Workers 
(long lines) and some others formed the 
CIO Telephone Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. A few unions formerly affiliated 
with NFTW are now affiliated with the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (AFL). They claim a membership of 173,- 
000. Headquarters: 917 G St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. Others remain independent, 
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Name of union 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers...................0-0.000-- 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen........... 
American Federation of Musicians...................00.0005 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union....... 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen.......... 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees.............. 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers........ 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen......................... 


Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers......... 
International Association of Machinists.,.................... 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers.................. 


International Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union......... AFL 1947 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union................ 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers........ 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union................ 
FEMME SYVONKELSPUMION Cos cisretiowiees «1 2 TADab is buds cabSe ac an 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners................ 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers................ 
MEMEAUIBYIINGAV) ORKOTS 50 o cdeclsiey S's <a one a anéedverscenceec te 
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Membership of Leading American Labor Unions 
\ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Informatio n Pl 


Affiliation Date | Number of members. q 


ees dias 2 cio 1947 365,000 
Winkes Rieter AFL 1947 196,872 
ae he sth he AFL 1947 232,371 Pe) 
29, ae ae tee AFL 1947 173,134 | 
sotces an eneee Ind. 1947 111,119 Ee i 
Bap io ey AFL 1947 156,300 " 
1a SRE ae AFL 1947 170,200 
a a A ES Ind. 1947 216,025 
Jo debaheh xaos AFL 1947 350,000 
SE OEE Aste AFL 1947 152,000 
aS eS Ind. 1947 173,000 
uke parame See AFL 1947 402,331 
a. 0 oe clo 1946 200,000 represented! 
Fe ees oe Ind. 1947 624,000 
eee Ar AFL 1947 166,700 f 
es AFL 1947 330,000 ; 
eer eee AFL 1947 1,062,000 

267,500 ‘ 


3 bee Ae AFL 1947 380,000 in good standing? | 
BE meres ay 8 cio 1947 108,625 in good standing? — 
Aer - clo 1947 145,000 ey 
Sarat nals oe clo 1947 390,385 represented 
eas AFL 1946 201,000 i 
Jee wins Ae clo 1947 920,8574 
ces aes ae AFL 1947 737 ,5145 
ar Ae clo 1945 700,000 represented 
se Rs AFL 1947 600,000.in good standingé 
SON ean cio 1947 208,942 in good standing? 
Seti ae clo 1947 928,6708 
Beles Cen Ind. 1947 12,300 


<= SS 


1Subject to decline in shipbuilding industry. 
in arrears in dues, 


from dues. 
bers and 66,900 in armed forces. 


*Members do not lose good standing till they are nine months 
3Includes members exonerated from dues: on strike, on sick leave, in armed services. 
“Average for 1945. Membership lower at end of 1945, 

TIncludes 4-5,000 who were out of work beca’ 


SAll active members. SIncludes members exonerated 
use of illness, etc, S%Excludes 61,200 exonerated mem- 


State Labor Relations Laws 


Anti-strike legislation was passed by a 
number of states in 1947 legislative ses- 
sions. Only three states dealt with the ordi- 
nary strike: Delaware, Michigan and Mis- 
souri require strike votes or notices. But 
jurisdictional strikes are banned or re- 
stricted in California, Iowa, Michigan, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Sit- 
down strikes were prohibited by Delaware, 
South Dakota and Utah. Missouri and 
North Dakota forbade unions to engage in 
sympathy strikes. Public employees cannot 
strike in Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas, 
while Minnesota denied the right to em- 
ployees of charitable hospitals. A number 
outlawed secondary boycotts: California, 
Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Utah. The right of a majority 
of employees to peacefully picket the em- 
ployer’s premises was not disturbed, except 
in the case of public employees or those 
working for public utilities. But thesa 
states made mass picketing illegal: Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Michigan, South Dakota, 
Texas and Utah. Violent picketing is 


banned in Georgia, Michigan and South 
Dakota. A minority union may not picket 
in Delaware, North Dakota or Utah; and 
“stranger” picketing is not allowed in Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and 
Texas. It is unlawful to picket the homes 
of employees in Connecticut and Michigan. 
There was little legislative activity in 
1948. A popular referendum in North 
Dakota approved a waiting period and 
strike vote requirement, as well as bans 
on stranger or minority picketing, boycotts 
and sympathy strikes. Louisiana reversed a 
trend by repealing a statute regulating | 
union activity which had outlawed wildcat — 
strikes in violation of a contract. State 
courts also nullified some of the 1947 en- 
actments. California’s Supreme Court de- 
clared the ban on “hot cargo” and second- 
ary boycotts unconstitutional. A lower 
court reached the same conclusion with 
respect to California’s prohibition of juris- » 
dictional strikes. Michigan’s strike vote re- 
quirement was held invalid’ by a state 
circuit court. The Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri overthrew a ban on “stranger” 
picketing. 


+t provides for many types of taxes such 


THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM. 


Pertasried Revenue Code is the basic tax law of the Federal Government. Although 


etc., its chief feature is the income tax, both individual and corporate. 
Combined Tentative Normal Tax and Surtax Before Percentage Reductions 


as gift, estate, manufacturers’ excise, document, 


Net income after 
poeenone sud conte dpalieabie 
a ier muehet ores amount to excess 
is ee eps ae ok Bere O000 gee. Wess) cee! Les Geary 

Braco. Ny fae Mere i 

£ 2 alee Se CEN ORR sR ae BAO i eat eee 26% 

) IOs crete 2s ee Ie ROU Meanie cio oe cece 7,860 eh np ee eee 30% 

é a OO cies. 5, We eRe eee ee RO DOU ose Sa eee 19605; eee At oc © 34% 

2 OOOO 2: ise tam eeu EA VOQ nina. Ss Cote coe 2.69.02 oils ele contenant 38% 

i PBA sto nae Sen ee ns PS-O00 We cS Se oe foe 3,400. rire ee 43% 
‘Lye Cag CN ie oe ain Sen OMe setae oh aioe ae 4,260 2. eh aie eee 47% 

E GTN as ep ee OA a Ae SMAI Beer yo ceca ae 5,200 Fs 23a cee 50% 
LONGUE AE 62 a a ee le ae FSG. 00 Lene SR aie ee 6,200... atin cee ee : 538% 

21 HAY ee Re ee Aah Ae OOO Taner sae oe 1,260: Sears ae ae 56% 
VAD ER ee ee 2G COU ee ee cranes ake 8:380 oda we ee 59% 
4 AAMT IN See ea ot QUO met his eke ie 10,740. cvs cp ace sre 62% 
Rae OS eI eleven wiprore ois OU a ear. Gtwie Agata 14;460 eee 65% 
RECN Meare ata Aas cH R018, 8 Pia ee aig gee 13}360 2s See eee ee 69% 
a aeoeeceae kit poke eres, 22,500.52. hae eee 12% —— 
FCAT Dealer a a ea BIOORG sb ernie Sener tee 26,8203. -.-0 tem oni ee 15 % 

i PIO) rw) aial oyahacs tins pases UDO re aeet tty oa hae 34,320). 2c, eee 18% 
OY sete ete Li on soa: « BOO A ttne ks eee oe 42,120 Fe ae ae 81% 
PSIORE O18 Re Sa ee ee SO DOU. tire wicie ee fe 60,2205 0 ae eee 84% 
“LCS UE rae ee LOO OO0> stat: 2. ae nie 58620 | Soo 2 tao ieee 87% 

UH i a ae a LOG, OUOR rts bee ce tres 67,320 22.5 ie eee ee 89% 
“TU eid Snir aaa P46, LRU eens) Pea eae ad 111;82052,5.. eee 90% 
; re Cer at Nathan Ree Waterenr a O. e 156,820-".. Ge See eee 91% 
— 
got the income includes any partially exempt interest, the tax is reduced by 3 percent of that interest, or 
by 3 percent of net income, if less than the interest.) 


Individual Taxes 


Individual tax rates for the calendar 
year 1948 are: normal tax at 3 percent, and 
Surtax scaled from 17 percent to 88 percent. 
The combined normal tax and surtax are 
shown in the table above. 


The total of combined tentative normal 
tax and surtax is reduced in accordance 
with the following to give actual tax due: 


If the combined ten- 
tative tax is: 


Not over $400 
Over $400 but not 

Over $100,000 
Iver $100,000 


Reduce it by: 


17% 

$68 plus 12% of the 
amount over $400 

$12,020 plus 9.75% 
of amount over 
$100,000 


For example, if there is a combined ten- 
ative tax of $1,960 on taxable income of 
38,000, the tentative tax amount falls into 
ine second bracket of the percentage re- 
luction table—over $400 but not over 
100,000. The $1,960 tentative tax will 
herefore be reduced by $68 plus 12% of 
he amount over $400. Twelve percent of 
1,560 (the amount over $400) is $187.20. 
The total reduction is therefore $255.20 


($68 plus $187.20). Subtracting that 
amount from the $1,960 tentative tax, the 
final actual tax is $1,704.80. 


(No individual need pay a total tax 
greater than 77% of his net income.) 


Husband-wife Income Splitting. 

A husband and wife, regardless of 
whether they live in a community prop- 
erty or a non-community property state, 
are entitled to split their combined in- 
come for tax purposes by filing a joint 
return, 

Where one spouse earns more than the 
other, the exercise of this privilege to split 
income will almost always result in a 
lower tax burden by subjecting the in- 
come to lower surtax rates. 


The actual method of computing the 
“split-income” tax on a joint return is to 
arrive at the taxable net income and 
divide that in half. The tax is then cal- 
culated on half. The final tax due is double 
the amount of tax figured on one-half. 
Note that a husband and wife are entitled 
to split their income for tax purposes even 
though the wife has neither income nor 
deductions of her own. 


Sv ous li i 


To show how the split income computa- 
tion is made, assume a married taxpayer 
has a net income of $12,000 after deduc- 
tions and exemptions. He files a joint re- 
turn with his wife. In figuring the tax, he 
divides the $12,000 income in half. He 
then computes the tax on $6,000. This 
equals $1,176.80. He then multiplies that 
amount by two to arrive at the final tax 
liability of $2,353.60. 


Deductions: 


In computing taxable net income, the 
taxpayer has the choice of using either 
the actual deductions incurred by him, 
such as: interest, taxes, contributions, etc., 
or the optional standard deduction. The 
optional deduction is used in place of 
actual deductions and amounts to roughly 
10 percent of the taxpayer’s income after 
business and employment expenses have 
been deducted. However, the maximum 
optional deduction is $1,000 for single 
persons or married people filing joint re- 
turns and only $500 for married persons 
filing separate returns. 


Exemptions: 


The same exemptions are allowed in 
calculating both the normal tax and the 
surtax. The taxpayer is entitled to a $600 
exemption for himself and each of his de- 
pendents. To claim someone as a depend- 
ent you must furnish over half the money 
spent for his support, his taxable income 
must be less than $500, and he must be 
closely related to you. These are con- 
sidered “‘close’”’ relatives: 


Son and daughter (including an adopted 
child), grandchild, great-grandchild, etc. 


Stepchild 

Son-in-law and daughter-in-law 

Parents, grandparents, etc. 

Stepfather and stepmother 

Father-in-law and mother-in-law 

Brother, sister, half-brother, half-sister 

Brother-in-law and sister-in-law 

Uncle, aunt, nephew and niece (but not 
if related to you only by marriage) 


The taxpayer’s wife is entitled to a $600 
exemption for normal tax and for surtax, 
whether on a separate or a joint return. 
But the husband may claim his wife’s $600 
exemption on his separate return if she has 
no income and is not claimed as a de- 
pendent by another taxpayer. 


Any taxpayer 65 years or older is en- 
titled to a special $600 exemption in addi- 
tion to his regular $600 personal exemp- 
tion. An additional $600 exemption is also 
available where a taxpayer’s spouse reaches 
65. To get this additional exemption, the 
taxpayer himself need not be 65. If both 
are 65 or over, there will be two additional 
exemptions of $600 each, one for the hus- 
band and one for the spouse. 


A blind taxpayer is entitled to a $600 


“Information Please Alr 
special exemption (instead of the $5 
deduction allowed before 1948). This 
emption for the blind is in addition to 
$600 personal exemption and the $600 o 
age exemption. A special $600 exempti 
is also available for a spouse who is blin 
even though the taxpayer is not. This ex-. 
emption also is in addition to the spouse’s’ 
personal and old age exemptions. es 


The extra old age exemption and ex- 
emption for the blind are available only 
to a taxpayer and his spouse. There is no 
additional $600 exemption for supporting 
a dependent who is 65 or over or blind. 


How income tax is collected: 


To keep the collection of individual taxes 
on a current basis, two devices are used: 
(1) the withholding tax and (2) the 
declaration and payment of estimated tax. 
Withholding simply makes employers 
agents of the government in collecting 
taxes from employees. Through the use 
of withholding tables, the tax on an em- 
ployee’s salary is roughly calculated. A 
proportionate amount of the tax is then 
deducted from each payment of salary to 
the employee. If at the end of the year, it | 
appears that too much has been withheld, 
the employee gets a tax refund; if not 
enough has been withheld, the employee 
sends in the difference with his tax return. 


Since the wage withholding method | 
doesn’t place on a current basis taxpayers 
receiving dividends, interest, profits from 
business, etc., and wage earners whose tax 
will exceed the amount withheld on wages, 
these taxpayers file a declaration at the 
beginning of the year estimating their 
current year’s taxes and pay it in quarterly 
installments. Just as in the case of with- 
holding, any overpayment or underpay- 
ment of tax is adjusted in the return 
covering the entire year. 


Who must file a return: 


If you’ve earned $600 or more during the 
year you must file a return. This is re= 
quired whether you're single, married, di- 
vorced, widowed or under 21. Also, if you 
earned less than $600 but received other 
income from interest, dividends, rents, pen- 
sions, etc., which brings your income up 
to $600, a return is required. 


Members of the armed services below the 
rank of commissioned warrant officer do 
not include any of their military or naval 
pay in deciding whether to fill out a re- 
turn. Officers exclude the first $1,500 of 
service pay in deciding if they file. 

This special exclusion for members of 
the armed forces is scheduled to end with | 
the taxable year 1948. 


What form to use: 


FORM 1040 A. Lower bracket taxpayers 
whose earnings are primarily from salaries 
may file a simplified Form 1040 A. This 


minates the necessity of any tax com- 
ation by the taxpayer, since the col- 
tor computes the actual amount of tax 
bility. His calculation will be on the 
basis of the tax table which is part of 
orm 1040, and which automatically al- 
Ows the standard deduction of approxi- 
ately 10%. If any additional tax is due, 
e collector will send the taxpayer a bill 
the amount. If the amount of taxes 
thheld from wages plus any amount 
paid as an estimated tax exceed the total 
¢ due, a refund will be sent to the 
taxpayer. 
_ FORM 1040. Every individual who does 
not meet all the requirements of Form 
1040 A, or who wants to make his own 
computations, must use Form 1040. If his 
adjusted gross income is less than $5,000 
and he is otherwise qualified, he may con- 
vert the form into a “short” form by tear- 
ing off pages 3 and 4, filing only pages 
1 and 2. If he does so, he must use the 
tax table method of computing his tax 
liability. 


Partnerships: 

BA partnership as such does not pay tax. 
Instead the individual partners pick up 
their share of the partnership net profit 
or loss and report it in their individual 
returns. 


Estates and trusts: 

Every fiduciary (except a receiver who is 
in possession of only part of an individual’s 
property), or one or two or more joint 
fiduciaries must file a return for the fol- 
lowing individuals, estates and trusts for 
Which he acts: 

(a) Every individual whose gross income 
for the taxable year is $600 or more; 

_ (b) Every estate which has a gross in- 
come of $600 or more; 

(c) Every trust which has a net income 
of $100 or more, or which has a gross in- 
come of $600 or more; 

(d) Every estate or trust of which any 
beneficiary is a nonresident alien. 


Corporation Taxes 


Corporations are now subject to the fol- 
lowing tax rates: 


Earnings up to $25,000 
Normal tax 


First $5,000 15% 
Next 15,000 17% 
Next 5,000 19% 
Surtax 6% 


Earnings between $25,000 and $50,000 


Normal tax $4,250 plus 31% of 
normal tax net in- 
come over $25,000 

Surtax $1,500 plus 22% of 


surtax net income 
over $25,000 


Earnings over $50,000 
Normal tax 24% 
Surtax 14% 


There is no longer an excess profits tax, 
capital stock tax or declared value excess 
profits tax. However, the 2714 percent— 
38% percent penalty surtax on corporations 
which unreasonably accumulate earnings 
to avoid the surtax on individual stock- 
holders is still in effect. 


Gift Tax 


Individuals who make gifts are subject 
to a gift tax based on the value of the 
property given. However, exemption is 
provided for a certain amount of gifts and 
the tax does not apply until the exemption 
is exceeded. The exemptions work this way: 


During his lifetime, an individual may 
give away $30,000 taxfree. In addition, the 
first $3,000 of gifts made by him to each 
person in any one year is also exempt. 
For example, a taxpayer may give his wife 
and child $3,000 apiece each year without 
incurring gift tax and without using up 
any of his $30,000 lifetime exemption. 


Gifts by husbands and wives: 

With respect to gifts made on or after 
April 2, 1948, husbands and wives will be 
entitled to certain special tax advantages 
regardless of whether the taxpayers live 
in a community property or a non-com- 
munity property state. 


1. Gifts between husband and wife: On 
every gift made from husband to wife, 
or vice versa, in a non-community prop- 
erty state, the donor will be entitled to a 
“marital” deduction equal to one-half the 
value of the gift. This, in effect, reduces 
the taxable value of the gift by one-half. 
Gifts of this type in community property 
states are treated the same way by virtue 
of the local community property law. In 
other words, since under the community 
property law the wife would be consid- 
ered to own one-half of any community 
property given to her by her husband, the 
taxable value of the husband’s gift would 
be only one-half the value of the com- 
munity property transferred to the wife, 


2. Gifts by husband and wife to third 
persons: A husband and wife in a non- 
community property state are entitled to 
“split” gifts made by either of them to 
some third person, if the other spouse 
consents to such splitting. The effect of 
this privilege is to treat a gift made by the 
husband, for example, as though made 
one-half by him and one-half by his wife. 
The resulting tax advantage is that the 
husband and wife have two full sets of 
gift tax exemptions and exclusions to 
apply against a gift which is really made 
by only one of them. 

In community property states this con- 
sequence follows as a matter of local com- 


(A) (B) 
Amount of Amount of 
net gifts ; net gifts 
equaling not exceeding— 
Fetish. $ 5,000 
6 5,000 10,000 
10,000 20,000 
f 20,000 30,000 
30,000 40,000 
40,000 50,000 
50,000 60,000 
60,000 100,000 
. 100,000 250,000 
250,000 500,000 
500,000 750,000 
750,000 1,000,000 
1,000,000 1,250,000 
1,250,000 1,500,000 
1,500,000 2,000,000 
2,000,000 2,500,000 
2,500,000 3,000,000 
3,000,000 3,500,000 
3,500,000 4,000,000 
4,000,000 5,000,000 
5,000,000 6,000,000 
6,000,000 7,000,000 
7,000,000 8,000,000 
8,000,000 10,000,000 
BO O00 COO hyn ey ew 


‘After deducting exemptions, the value of gifts is taxed at the following rates: 
P (C) 


. Mee Informat o1 ‘Please 


317,400.00 31% 
396,150.00 333%, 
564,900.00 36% 
748,650.00 39% ; 
947,400.00 42 

1,157,400.00 44, 

1,378,650.00 ATU, 

1,851,150.00 501% 

2,353,650.00 521%, 

2,878,650.00 5434 

3,426,150.00 57 

4,566,150.00 57% 


A gift tax return (Form 708) and payment of the tax are due on March 15th following the close of the 
calendar year in which the taxable gifts are made, 


munity property law, with both husband 
and wife considered the equal donors of 
any community property given by either 
one of them to a third person. 


Estate Tax 


The estate tax is based on the net value 
of an individual’s property which is trans- 
ferred to others as a result of his death. 
The calculation of the actual estate tax due 
is somewhat complicated by the necessity 
of figuring two separate taxes. 


The net tax payable is: (1) the estate 
tax, consisting of (a) the gross tax com- 
puted under Schedule I less (b) the credits 
allowable against such tax, plus (2) the 
additional estate tax, consisting of ( a) the 
tentative tax computed under Schedule 
II less (b) the credits allowable against 
such tentative tax: 


(1) The estate tax (1926 Act as amended 
—specific exemption of $100,000 in de- 
termining net estate). 


(a) Schedule I: 


Percent 

First $50,000 of net estate ........... at 
In excess of 

$50,000 up to $100,000 ........... 2 

190;000° “*~ «* 200/000 meri arian 3 

200,000 « * 400,000. Sie ecnck cs 4 

400,000 “ « 600,000 mana 5 


In excess of Percent 
600,000 “ 800,000 -. janine 6 
800,000 “.. “*...1,000,000'. 555) 25s 7 

1,000,000 “. “ 1,500,000 4... 8 

1,500,000 * “2,000,000 =...) eee 9 

2;000,000 *' “*"' 2,500,000...) ae 10 

2,500,000". “* °3,000;000: 22. ae 11 

3,000,000 “© ** °8,500,000 °°. |) Sanam 12 

3,500,000 “ “ 4000,000° 2225. Sam 13; 

4,000;000: **' *\ 6/000,000..))1 yeas 14 

5,000,000 «**. “4 16,000,000 nee eee 15 

6;000;000 * =<* 7,000,000) ayaa. seas 16 

7,000,000. **  “* °8,000,000: .. 7 ase 17 

8,000,000. “f, *£. 9,000,000 22) eee 18 

9,000,000 * 10,000,000). . 2a. asa 19 

10,000,000 >~S sce: ¥) zap eee 20 


(b) Credits: 

(1) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not in excess of the propor- 
tion of the gross tax computed under the 
above schedule which the value of the gift | 
property bears to the value of the gross 
estate. 

(2) The entire amount of gift taxes paid 
under the Revenue Act of 1924 on gifts by * 
the decedent which must be included ing 
his gross estate. 
(3) The amount of succession taxes paid | 
to any state or territory in respect to - 
property included in the gross estate, not 


1 


eding 80 
under Sch 
Nos. A and 2. 


(2) The additional estate tar (1932 Act 
as amended—specific exem 
in determining net estate). 


(a) Schedule Il: 


ption of $60,000 , 


percent of the tax computed 
edule I before deducting credits 


Per- 

cent 

(in Aial100d 2 -ada Raet EE aa Se e Wars Derde 3 

ae on Percent 

Net estate etatat echead 

$5,000 to $10,000 $150 “ff 
10,000 “ 20,000 500 11° 
20,000 “ 30,000 1,600 14 
30,000 “* 40,000 3,000 18 
40,000 ‘“ 50,000 4,800 22 
50,000 “ 66,000 7,000 25 
60,000 “ 100,000 9,500 28 
100,000 “ 250,000 20,700 30 
250,000 “ 500,000 65,700 32 
? 500,000 “ 750,000 145,700 35 
750,000 “ 1,000,000 233,200 37 
1,000,000 “ 1,250,000 325,700 39 
3 1,250,000 ‘“ 1,500,000 423,200 42 
1,500,000 “ 2,000,000 528,200 45 
2,000,000 “ 2,500,000 753,200 49 
2,500,000 “ 3,000,000 998,200 53 
3,000,000 “ 3,500,000 1,263,200 56 
8,500,000 “ 4,000,000 1,543,200 59 
4,000,000 ‘“ 5,000,000 1,838,200 63 

- 5,000,000 “ 6,000,000 2,468,200 67 
- 6,000,000 “ 7,000,000 3,138,200 70 
7,000,000 “ 8,000,000 3,838,200 73 

- 8,000,000 “ 10,000,000 4,568,200 76 
‘10,000,000 “ and over 6,088,200 Wg 


(b) Credits: 
(1) The gross tax under Schedule I. 


(2) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
‘the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
“decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not credited against the estate 
tax under Schedule I and not in excess of 
the proportion of the tentative tax under 
Schedule II less the gross tax under 
‘Schedule I which the value of the gift 
property bears to the gross estate. 


If the gross estate of decedent dying after 
October 21, 1942, exceeds $60,000 (insurance 
included), the legal representative is re- 
quired to file notice within 2 months after 
qualification and to file a return within 15 
months after decedent’s death. Tax is due 
Within 15 months after decedent’s death on 
Form 706. Tax is to be paid by the legal 
Tepresentative out of estate funds. Taxes 
unpaid after 15 months from the date of 
death draw interest at 6 percent per an- 
hum, except that where an extension of 
time for payment is granted is 4% for a 
Period beginning 18 months after date of 
death until end of extension period. 


Effective with respect to decedents dying 
on or after January 1, 1948, property left 
‘by a husband to his wife, or vice versa, 
Will generally be treated the same for 
estate tax purposes whether the taxpayer 


— 


_ dies in a community property or in a non- _ 
, ope 


community property state. 
In non-community property states this 
result is accomplished by means of a new 


“marital” deduction. Upon the death of 
husband or wife, the entire value of what- ) 


ever passes to the surviving spouse out- 
right is deductible from the gross estate 
subject, however, to the following ceiling 
—the deduction may not exceed 50% of 
the gross estate reduced by deductible 
claims and expenses. 

In community property states the same 
result is obtained by giving effect to the 
local community property law which usu- 
ally treats one-half of the community 
property as already belonging to the wife. 
Therefore, only one-half of the community 
property left by the husband to his wife is 
taxable in his estate. 


Excise Taxes 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes based upon 
the amount of sales made by a manu- 
facturer are levied at the following rates: 
Automobile truck chassis and bodies 5% 
Passenger automobile chassis and 


bodies, including motorcycles ... 7% 
Parts and accessories .........;.,. 5% 
Firearms, shells and cartridges 11% 
Gasoline,-per gallon << 22% .5525 $.015 
Tires; per’ 1b... V2 in 05 
Inner tubes, per: lb; =.7 2 eee .09 
Lubricating oils, per gallon ........ -06 
Matches: 

fancy wooden, per 1,000 ......... 055 

ordinary;--per=1,000) 5 eee .02 
Mechanical refrigerators .......... 10% 
Pistols and revolvers .............. 11% 
Radio receiving sets and parts 10% 
Musical instruments, phonographs 

and records RN her ere 10% 
Sporting goods: 272.) Gece eee 10% 
Electric, gas, and oil appliances .... 10% 
Photographic apparatus ........... 25% 
Unexposed photographic films, plates 

and: Paper) Aik ella ee 15% 
Business and store machines ...... 10% 
Blectric light bulbs i. ieee 20% 
Oleomargine: 

Wellow; per IOs wes tee $.10 

Not’ yellow,per: 1D cr. Gree .0025 


Retailers’ excise taxes based on sales by 
retailers are levied as follows: 


JOWRILY 225). pe Yo stecs he Ss aS 20% 
OUTS 9 ot tise ss oMecapesh on etl eee 20% 
Toilet “preparations 1.2. genie aes 20% 
EMG earvesGtes rs). duce ere ea eee 20% 


Watches with retail price of $65 orless. 10% 
Alarm clocks with retail price of $5 


fer of securities are as follows: 


Bonds: 
issue, per $100 face value or frac- 
tore AE eee $.11 
transfer, per $100 face value or 
freetion sj: cA ese ole ore .05 


Excise Taxes—(cont.) 


Stocks: 
issue 
par value,,per $100 or fraction... 

no par value, per $20 of actual 
value or fraction where less 


$.11 


than $100 per share .......... .03 
no par value, per $100 of actual 
value or fraction where more . 
_ than $100 per share .......... ok 
transfer 
par value, per $100 aggregate 
face value or fraction: 
selling price less than $20 a 
share 
selling price more than $20 a 
share 
no par value, per share: 
Selling price less than $20 a 
share 
selling price more than $20 a 
SUAGIGEY > 3 spe a i .06 


Admissions and dues are taxed on the 
basis of the admissions and the dues paid: 


Admissions: 


i i 


per $.05 or major fraction ...... $.01 
charges in excess of estab. price 
by other than ticket offices, 
MIBOXCEBS ey hc ee oe a oe eee 20% 
by proprietors and employees, 
TMMCRGESS Meee. fc... OD 50% 
lease of boxes or seats, on equiv- 
alent box office price ......... 20% 
cabarets, roof gardens and similar 
entertainment ..... 50... 66.065 20% 
Dues: 
annual dues in excess of $10 .... 20% 
initiation fees over $10 ......... 20% 


Telephone, telegraph, radio and cable 
facilities are taxed on the amount of 
charge for the services: 

Telephone conversations 

UEC VOL OL. . sisiyysl pave yis yee ww 25% 

A15% tax is levied upon amount paid by 
subscribers for local telephone service and 
for toll charges of less than 25 cents. 


Melegraph, messages ..........02.1.. 25% 
Radio and cable messages ........ 25% 
Leased wire or special services ..... 25% 


ahh. infordhotfon 


a 


Intern’! dispatches and messages . . 10 
Wire and equipment services ...... 
Leases of safe deposit boxes are nes 
on the basis of the amount paid for use 
of the box: 
On lease price ...........-+-+++0: 
Tobacco taxes are as follows: 
Cigars: 
weighing not over 3 lbs. perM .. 
weighing over 3 lbs. per M 
if retail price 214¢ or less .... 


if retail price over 214¢ up to 4¢ , 
if retail price over 4¢ up to 6¢ i 
if retail price over 6¢ up to 8¢ 17.00 
if retail price over 8¢ up to 15¢ 10.00 
if retail price over 15¢ up to 20¢ 15.00 
if retail price over 20¢ ........ 20.00 
Cigarettes: 
weighing not over 3 lbs. perM.. 3.50 
weighing over 3 lbs. perM...... 8.40 


Tobacco and snuff (per pound) .... 18 
Cigarette paper: ‘ 
package, book, or set of more than 7 


25 and less than 50, per package .005 
package, book, or set of more than 

50, not more than 100, per pack- 

age HOON, 82 os ee clo: es ee O01 | 
package, book, or set of more i 

than 100 papers, per 50 papers .005 © 


in tubes, per 50 tubes or fraction 01 
Liquor taxes are as follows: 


Distilled spirits, per proof gallon ... $9.00 
Imported perfumes containing dis- 

tilled — SpIits, 2.2.25, 03n meh 9.00 
Rectified spirits, additional tax on ; 

each ‘proof gallon ...: 20.5. ccue eee 30 
Still wines: 

up to 14% alcohol per gallon .... -15 

over 14% up to 21% per gallon ... -60 

over 21% up to 24% per gallon ... 2.00 

over, 24%, alcohol: sx. «a0 oxen 9.00 — 
Artificially carbonated wine, per half- 

PINDs v h- res dee nr eer RE ee a 10 
Liqueurs, cordials and similar com- 

pounds, per half-pint .....:..... -10 
Champagne and sparkling wine, per 

Half-pint. von. tscc. code oe eee 15 
Fermented liquors, per barrel ..... 8.00 


Transportation taxes are levied on fares 
over 35 cents at the rate of 15 percent. 


Individual and Corporate State Income Taxes 


Individual Q Corporate 
(by % of income) (by. % of income) 
ALABAMA 
First $1,000 1% 3 
Next 2,000 3 
eg 2,000 4, 
Over 5,000 5 
ARIZONA 
First $2,000 1 First $1,000 1 
Next 1,000 1% Next 1,000 2 
- 1,000 1% & 1,000 24 
ie 1,000 2 t 1,000 3 
gf 1,000 2%, ss 1,000 3% 
bd 1,000 3 s 1,000 4% 


Individual Corporate 
(by % of income) (by % of income) 


ARIZONA—(cont.) 


Next 1,000 3% Over 6,000 5 
oy 1,000 a 
Over 9,000 4% 
ARKANSAS 
First $3,000 1 Same as for indi- 
Next 3,000 2 viduals 
§ 5,000 3 
“¢ 14,000 4 
Over 25,000 5 


of income) sa 
CALIFORNIA 


irst $10,000 
5,000 


1 
2 
3 
5,000 4 
5 
6 
c 


BOS 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1,000 4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


3,000 9 


_ Over 11,000 10 


° : 
tosis at nema) 

4 (Tax reduced by 
15%) 


COLORADO 


(Temporary tax—effective from May 1, 1947 
to December 31, 1948. Permanent rates ap- 


ply to income prior to May 1, 1947) 


CONNECTICUT 


None 3% (or an alterna- 
tive tax based on 
capital, Ory (S15; 
whichever is 
greater) 

: DELAWARE 
First $3,000 1 None 
Next 7,000 2 
Over 10,000 3 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
First $5,000 il 5 
Next 5,000 1% 
i 5,000 2 
ss 5,000 2% 
Over 20,000 3 
GEORGIA 
First $1,000 1 544% (or an alter- 
Next 2,000 2 native tax based on 
od 2,000 3 income plus com- 
Ye 2,000 4 pensation, which- 
og 3,000 5 ever is greater) 
vs 10,000 6 
Over 20,000 7 
IDAHO 
First $1,000 1% Same as for indi- 
Next £000 <3 viduals 
3 1,000 4 
< 1,000 5 
rs 1,000 6 
Over 5,000 8 
INDIANA 


Generally 1% with 
some lower rates 
(down to 4 of 1%) 
applicable to in- 
come from certain 
sources. Applies to 
gross income, 


Same 


In ; 
(by % oF income) 
IOWA i 
First $1,000 1 ~ 24} 
Next 1,000 2 
ce 1,000 83 
ot 1000 4 
Over 4,000 5 Pp 
(25% reduction on the 
tax was granted for tax 
due calendar years 1947 
and 1948) 
‘ KANSAS 
First $2,000 1 2 
Next 10000 2 
“ad 2,000 2% 
* 2,000 83 
Over 7,000 4 
KENTUCKY 
First $8,000 2 4 
Next 1,000 8 
ss 1,000 4 
Over 5,000 5 
LOUISIANA 
First $10,000 2 4 
Next 40,000 4 
Over 50,000 6 
MARYLAND 
5% on investment 4 
income, 244% on 
other taxable net income. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
14% to 6% de- 5144 % of net income 
pending on nature plus .5% of cor- 
of income. Total porate “excess”, 


tax is increased by 


Total tax is in- 


temporary surtax creased by tempo- 
of 13% of normal rary surtax of 183% 
tax. of normal tax. 
MINNESOTA 
First $1,000 1 6 
Next 1,000 2 
$ 1,000 3 
cs 1,000 4 
; 1,000 5 
< 2,000 6 
“s 2,000 7 
se 3,500 8 
Ms 7,500 9 
Over 20,000 10 
MISSISSIPPI 
First $4,000 1 Same as for indi- 
Next 8,000 . 2 viduals 
ee 3,000 3 
5,000 4 
10,000 5 
Over 25,000 6 
MISSOURI 
First $1,000 1 2 
Next 1000 1% 
“s 1,000 2 
ss 2,000 2% 
s 2,000 3 
fs 2,000 3% 
Over 9,000 4 


Next 2,000 
et 2,000 
3 ‘Over 6,000 


PONrR 


- 


i] 


uf pe eset wer tor ot inant 
2 MONTANA | j 
First $2,000 3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Tax on income None 
from intangible 
property at average 
rate of taxation 
levied upon other 
property. 
cs NEW MEXICO 
_ First $10,000 1 2 
Next 10,000 2 
Ba et 80,000 3 
- Over 100,000 4 
NEW YORK 
First $1,000 2 444% or an alter- 
Next 2,000 3 Native tax based 
oot 2,000 4 [1] on income plus 
ae 2,000 5 salary, or [2] on 
és 2,000 6 capital, or $25, 
Over 9,000 7 whichever is 
(Capital gains greater; plus a tax 


taxed at one-half 
above rates) 

Tax on unincor- 
porated business 
4%. 


on allocated sub- 
sidiary capital. 


Note: For the past six years legislative action has cut 
the actual tax load without changing the basic rates. 
Thus, for 1947, individuals reduced their taxes by 40% 
and the tax on unincorporated business was cut to 
3%. Any reduction for 1948 would require further 


legislative action. 


~ NORTH CAROLINA 


First $2,000 3 6 
Next 2,000 4 

as 2,000 5 

$5 4,000 6 

Over 10,000 7 

NORTH DAKOTA 

First $2,000 1 First $3,000 8: 
Next 2,000 2 Next 5,000 4 
ze 1,000 8 ss 7,000 5 
Os 1,000 5 Over 15,000 6 
te 2,000 7% 

ss 2,000 10 

EF 5,000 12% 

Over 15,000 5 

OKLAHOMA 

First $1,500 1 4 
Next 1;500 2 

ag 1,500 3 

st 1500 4 

sf 1,500 5 

Over 7,500 6 


Individual 
(by % of income) 


_ OREGON 
First $ 500 2 
Next 500 3 
¥ 1,000 4 
3 1,000 5 
- 1,000 6 
re 4,000 éé 
Over 8,000 8 
PENNSYLVANIA 
None 4& 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


.) 


None 4% (3% after 1948) 
(or alternative tax 
based on corporate — 
“excess’’, whichever 
is greater) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
First $2,000 2 414% (or an alter- 
Next 2,000 -— 3 native tax based on 
os 2,000 4 income plus salary, 
Over 6,000 5 whichever is 
greater) 
TENNESSEE 
6% on dividends and in- 3.75 
terest. 4% on dividends 
from corporations hay- 
ing 75% of their prop- 
erty in Tennessee. 
UTAH 
First $1,000 1 3% (or alternative 
Next 1,000 2 tax based on tan- 
5 1,000 3 gible property in 
ne 1,000 4 Utah, or $10, 
Over 4,000 5 whichever greater) 
VERMONT 
First $1,000 1 & 
Next 2,000 2 
“ 2,000 3 
Over 5,000 4 ’ 
VIRGINIA 
First $3,000 2 5 
Next 2,000 3 
Over 5,000 5 
WISCONSIN 
First $1,000 1 First $1,000 2 
Next 1,000 1% Next 1,000 2% 
ES 1,000 1% a 1,000 $8 
ae 1,000*" —2 “¢ 1,000 38% 
1,000 2% ik 1,000 4 
a 1,000 83 £ 1,000 5 
ss 1,000 3% Over 6,000 6 
< 1,000 4 
be 1000 4% 
Sy 1,000 5 
ss 1000 5% 
s TO00e <6 
Over 12,000 7 


Surtax computed by de- 
ducting $37.50 from nor- 
mal tax and dividing 
Temainder by 6. 


Surtax computed by de-« 
ducting $75 trem normal 
tax and dividing by 6. 


The Social Security Act, enacted August 
4, 1985 and considerably broadened by 
mendments in 19389, established ten sepa- 
‘ate programs. Two programs are insurance 
‘Systems involving pay-roll taxes: a federal 
‘System of old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
‘and a federal-state system of unemploy- 
Ment insurance. The other eight programs 
involve federal grants-in-aid to the states 
for the needy aged, the needy blind, de- 
pendent children, maternal and child- 
health services, crippled-children services, 
child-welfare services, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and public-health services. 


_ The administration of the Act is the 
Tesponsibility of the Federal Security Ad- 
tinistrator. Within the Federal Security 
Agency, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, headed by Commissioner for Social 
Security, administers most of the pro- 
grams. 

_ Until July 16, 1946, activities of the pres- 
ent Social Security Administration were 
Carried out by the now-abolished Social 
Security Board, and the children’s services 
“Were administered by the Children’s Bu- 
Teau as part of the Labor Department. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


_ The old-age and survivors’ insurance 
‘program began in 1937, although only old- 
age lump-sum benefits were paid before 
1940. It is the only wholly federal program. 


Benefits 

Benefits available to workers who are 
“fully insured’ under the system are: 

1. A monthly retirement benefit for a 
worker 65 or over. 

2. A supplemental monthly benefit for a 
Tetired worker’s wife, if she is 65 or over, 
and for his chiidren, if under 18. 

8. Monthly benefits to the following sur- 
vivors of a deceased worker, regardless of 
his age at his death: 

(a) Widow, if 65 or over. 


(b) Widow at any age if she has de- 
pendent children in her care. 


(c) Children, unmarried and under 18. 


(ad) Parents, if 65 or over and depend- 
ent on the deceased, but only if 
the worker dies leaving no widow 
or child entitled to benefits. 


4. A lump-sum benefit, which is paid 
only if a worker dies leaving no widow, 
child, or parent entitled to monthly bene- 
fits at the time of the death. It is paid to 
the widow or widower, if he or she was liv- 
ing with the deceased at the time of 
death. If there is no such person, the per- 
sons paying the worker’s burial expenses 
Imay be reimbursed for expenses — paid. 
Lump-sum benefits can be paid under the 
above circumstances even if the worker was 


ie bet aes Social Security 


drawing old-age benefits before his death 
and his wife or child were also receiving 
benefits on his wages. Furthermore, the 
lump sum is not in place of monthly bene- 
fits payable later to survivors and does not 
affect their rights to monthly benefits. 


Workers who are not “fully” insured but 
are merely “currently” insured are entitled 
only to those benefits for survivors listed 
under 3 (b), 3 (c), and 4 above. 


A worker is “fully” insured if he has 


‘been paid $50 in taxable employment in 


each of 40 quarters, or if he has worked 
in taxable employment half the time after 
1936 (or after becoming 21, if later) and 
before he reaches 65 or dies. (See Table 1A.) 


A worker is “currently” insured if he 
has received wages of at least 850 in tax- 
able employment in at least 6 of the 13 
calendar quarters preceding and including 
the quarter in which he died. 


The amount of the worker’s primary 
benefit—that paid to the worker when he 
Teaches 65—is determined as follows: 


(1.) Figure the  worker’s “average 
monthly wage” by dividing his total tax- 
able wages by three times the quarters 
elapsed since January 1, 1937. (Since time 
elapsed is a factor, a person who has 
worked continuously in covered employ- 
ment will receive a larger benefit than one 
who has worked in exempt employment 
part of the time or has been unemployed.) 


(2.) Take 40% of the first $50 of the 
average monthly wage and add to it 10% 
of the remainder (not exceeding $200, 
however). Then add to this sum 1% for 
each year in which the worker received at 
least $200 in covered employment. If the 
resulting sum is less than $10, it is in- 
creased to $10. 


Example: A worker filing a claim in 
January 1946 was paid .¢150 a month in 
covered employment for years 1937-40 and 
1944-45. In years 1941-43 he worked on a 
farm in exempt employment. (1) His 
wages for the years 1937-40 and 1944-45 
total $10,800. This is divided by the num- 
ber of months since 1937: 108. His average 
monthly wage is $100. (2) To find his bene- 
fit amount take $20 (40% of the first $50 
of his monthly wage) and add to it $5 
(10% of the remaining $50) and to this 
total ($25) add $1.50 (1% of $25, multi- 
plied by 6). The benefit amount is $26.50 
per month. 

Starting January, 1947, a benefit claim 
is considered filed as of the quarter which 
will yield the highest benefit. Also, it may 
be recomputed later to include subse- 
quent earnings. 

The amounts of other benefits are de- 
rived from the primary benefit as follows: 


Wife: one-half of primary benefit. 


< om ia) a i 6 


: on 
TABLE NO. 1 
Examples of Retirement and Survivor's Benefits 
Monthly papier 
Worker's retirement survivors Lump-sum 
average monthly pay Worker Widow One child payments 
/ > Worker and Widow and or one 
wife one child parent ; 
3 years’ coverage: * 
MIO ME Steraercisiefolela. o's\0 + $20.60 $30.90 $15.45 $25.75 $10.30 $123.60 x 
MOO Meta y olshe\idee,eneie'e) 25.75 38.63 19.31 32.19 12.88 154.50' 4) 
SOEs shes’ 'sislcizie's == s 30.90 46.35 23.18 38.63 15.45 185.40 ~ 
MMe 5 cate SA ROE CL erEe 41.20 61.80 30.90 51.50 20.60 247.20 i 
_ 5 years’ coverage: F 
er CHC Oleh eae eee $21.00 $31.50 $15.75 $26.25 $10.50 $126.00 
| HOO Mees cise «25s. 26.25 39.38 19.69 32.82 13.13 157.50 
MOU Mtoe inte sc mclsss 31.50 47.25 23.63 39.38 15.75 189.00 
(AD) ot ROCCE te 42.00 63.00 31.50 52.50 21.00 252.00 
10 years’ coverage 
BOSE tate =k ot ies). $22.00 $33.00 $16.50 $27.50 $11.00 $132.00 
U0). onide ce SSE 27.50 41.25 20.63 34.38 13.75 165.00 
ESO RIT ee ofits; o'sj0 sie sco ss 33.00 49.50 24.75 41.25 16.50 198.00 
POU MET Tas i las Ginisjs- oie 44.00 66.00 33.00 55.00 22.00 264.00 
20 years’ coverage 
Ee nc Ga aaa $24.00 $36.00 $18.00 $30.00 $12.00 $144.00 i 
ROOM anes csc sss 30.00 45.00 22.50 37.50 15.00 180.00 
OORT fotos Si 36.00 54.00 27.00 45.00 18.00 216.00 
OO MMe Vee rec ctoticlakeaie. 48.00 72.00 : 36.00 60.00 24.00 288.00 
30 years’ coverage 
SOREN EPI ts steicid sisioze + $26.00 $39.00 $19.50 $32.50 $13.00 $156.00 
1): eee 32.50 48.75 24.38 40.63 16.25 195,00 
nid ole TBA eae 39.00 58.50 29.25 48.75 19.50 234.00 
744 Don OO 52.00 78.00 39.00 65.00 26.00 312.00 
40 years’ coverage 
DURE eer Sieccs ss $28.00 $40.00 $21.00 $35.00 $14.00 $168.00 
MOO Meander cans ess 35.00 52.50 26.25 43.75 17.50 210.00 
NOOR A eiticce ste os 42.00 63.00 31.50 52.50 21.00 252.00 
OMEN, Pers eie sets safes s 56.00 84.00 42.00 70.00 28.00 336.00 


TABLE NO. 1A 
Quarters of Coverage Required for Individuals Attaining Age 65 to Be Fully Insured 


Quarters of Quarters of 
coverage coverage 
Quarter Quarters required Quarter Quarters required 
in which elapsed after to be fully in which elapsed after to be fully 
651 19362 insured 651 19362 insured 
1948-1st quarter 44 22 1953-1st quarter 64 32 
2 45 22 2 65 32 
3 46 23 3 66 33 
4 47 23 4 67 33 
1949-1 48 24 1954-1 68 34 
2 49 24 2 69 34 
3 50 25 3 70 35 
4 51 25 4 71 35 
1950-1 52 26 1955-1 72 36 
2 53 26 2 73 36 
3 54 27 3 74 37 
4 55 27 4 75 37 
1951-— 


| eel 
oa 
[o> 
i) 
[os] 
I 
We} 
g 
— 
J 
[o>] 
ive) 
foe) 


2 57 28 2 tal 33 
3 58 29 3 78 39 
4 59 29 4 79 39 
1952-1 60 30 1957-1 80 40 
2 61 30 2 81 40 
3 62 31 3 82 40 
4 63 31 4 83 40 


1All individuals attaining age 65 subsequent to Jan: wi 
irvarters hee q) uary 1, 1957 will be required to have not less than 


?Not including quarter in which individual became 65 or died. 


‘“) : 

_ Child: one-half of primary benefit. 

Bp Osow: three-quarters of primary bene- 
Parent: one-half of primary benefit. . 


_ Lump-sum benefit: 6 times the primary 
benefit. (If paid to persons paying burial 
expenses, the benefit is limited to expenses 
incurred.) 

_ Maximum total of benefits which may 
be paid on any one worker’s wages is the 
least of the following: $85; 80% of the 
-worker’s average monthly wage; or twice 
the primary benefit. If benefits are already 
$20 or less, they will not be further re- 
duced. 

A person earning $15 or more in a month 
in covered employment is not eligible for 
a benefit for that month. Benefits to a 
wife or child are also canceled during any 
month in which insured worker earns $15. 


Application for benefits is made to the 
nearest field office of the Social Security 
Administration. 


Rates and Coverage 


All employers covered by the federal in- 
surance contributions law are required to 
pay a 1% tax on wages paid to employees, 
and each employee also pays a 1% tax on 
his pay. Tax rates are scheduled to rise to 
144% in 1950 and to 2% in 1952. Previously 
scheduled increases ranging from rates of 
144% to 24%,% have been voted down by 
Congress for 9 successive years, the rate 
Temaining frozen at 1%. 

Neither employer nor employee is re- 
quired to pay tax on that part of a work- 
er’s pay which is over $3,000 in any cal- 
endar year. If an employee does so because 
he worked for more than one employer, he 
may apply for a refund of excess tax at the 
end of the year. 

The employee’s tax is deducted by the 
employer and is paid over to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau at the end of each 
quarter together with the employer’s tax. 
Although these taxes are initially paid 
into the Treasury, a corresponding amount 
is appropriated yearly from the Treasury 
into the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, from which benefits are paid. 


An employer is liable for payment and 
deduction of tax as soon as he employs 
One employee. The length of employment 
and the number of employees is imma- 
terial. 

The following workers are exempt, and 
no tax is incurred on their wages: self- 
employed; agricultural labor; domestic 
service: casual labor not in the course of 
the employer’s business; persons working 
for a son, daughter or spouse, or for a 
parent if the child is under 21; govern- 
ment employees (including United Nations, 
etc.); employees of nonprofit religious, 
charitable or educational organizations; 
railroad workers; certain employees of or- 


ganizations exempt from income tax; stu- — 
dent nurses and interns; workers on small 
fishing vessels; newsboys under 18; certain 
newspaper and magazine vendors. 

A worker is either completely exempt or 
completely covered by the law, depending 
on which type of work occupies more than 
half of the pay period. If work is equally 
divided, all his work is covered. 

Veterans of World War II, who would 
not otherwise have received wage credits 
for their time in the service, were in 1946 
voted special coverage in the event of 
death within 3 years after discharge. In 
such cases they are considered to have 
died fully insured, to have an average 
monthly wage of at least $160, and to have‘ 
had $200 annual wages for each year of at 
least 30 days’ active service. E 


Board Wage Records 

Every employee must have a social secu- 
rity number. An account with the Social 
Security Administration is set up for each 
worker, and to this account are credited all 
wage payments reported. When a benefit 
claim is filed, these accounts are used to 
determine if the claimant is eligible for 
benefits and, if he is, the amount of the 
benefit to be paid. 

By June, 1948, the Administration had 
88,000,000 social security accounts. 


Unemployment Compensation 

Federal and state governments cooper- 
ate in the administration of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. The federal 
law, beginning with 1936, imposed an ex- 
cise tax on employment and established 
the framework for the federal-state sys- 
tem. All states (including District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska) followed’ 
suit, most of them in 1936 and 1937. Bene- 
fits became payable in most states in 1938 _ 
and 1939. (Wisconsin was the only state to 
pass such a law earlier—taxes were first 
collected in July, 1934.) 


Benefits 

The state laws determine who shall re- 
ceive unemployment benefits, in what 
amount, and under what conditions. The 
provisions vary in each state, but gen- 
erally a person is entitled to benefits for 
any week during which he is totally or 
partly unemployed, provided he has earned 
a sufficient amount of wages from an em- 
ployer subject to the state law, has filed 
a claim for benefits, has served a “wait- 
ing period’ of one week or so, and is not 
disqualified. 

Disqualification means that the payment 
of benefits is postponed for a certain num- 
ber of weeks, or is suspended entirely, be- 
cause the worker is in one of the follow- 
ing situations: 

1. Not able to work—ill, aged or dis- 
abled to the point that he cannot perform 
any marketable services. 


2. Not available for work—not willing to 


do work for which he is fitted by experi- 


ence, education or training, or places un- 
- reasonable restrictions on hours, wages, 
shift or skill he will accept, with the result 
that he is not likely to find the job he 
wants. Many states also require him to be 
actually searching for a job. 


8. Quit work—left his job voluntarily 
without good cause. “Good cause” is some 
- sound reason which would impel an ordi- 
- narily prudent person to quit, such as an 
unreasonable increase of hours without a 


- pay increase, a substantial reduction in 


wages, requirement of excessive unpaid 

overtime, a transfer to work which injures 
~ the person’s health, an unreasonably heavy 

work quota, unjustified reprimands or 
abuse from superior, etc. 


4, Discharged for misconduct—dis- 
charged because of conduct detrimental to 
his employer’s interests—for example, re- 
fusal to obey orders, absence from work, 
tardiness, violation of employer’s rules, 
intoxication at work, etc. 


5. Refused job offer of suitable work 
without good cause—refused a job which 
is reasonably fitted to his training, experi- 
ence, or skills, pays the prevailing wages 
for similar work, is not detrimental to his 
health or safety, has working conditions 
which are not substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing in similar work in 
the locality, and is within a reasonable 
distance from his home. If the job offer is 
suitable, the person is expected to accept 
it unless he has good cause for refusing, 
such as reasonably good prospects of em- 
ployment elsewhere, unreasonable con- 
. ditions required by employer, etc. 


6. Involved in labor dispute. Even if the 
worker is not striking, he may be dis-~ 
qualified if he is a member of the union 
involved; or his wages, hours or working 
conditions will be affected by the outcome 
of the strike; or he serves on or refuses 
to cross picket lines; or engages in a sym- 
pathy strike. In almost all states benefits 
cannot be paid as long as the dispute per- 
sists. Only states where strikers can receive 
benefits are: New York—after 7 weeks; 
Rhode Island—after 8 weeks. 


Some state laws also disqualify workers 
who leave because of marriage, marital 
duties, pregnancy, to attend school, or who 
receive dismissal pay, vacation pay, work- 
men’s compensation payments, or veterans’ 
readjustment allowances. 


A worker seeking unemployment benefits 
must file a claim at the local office of the 
state unemployment bureau and register 
for work with the employment service. At 
that time, a benefit year (usually the year 
running from the date of his claim) 
and a base period (usually the year 
ending from 8 to 6 months before the 
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TABLE NO. 2 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance: 
Summary of Operations 
(in millions of dollars) 


wage Interest Trust fund Benefits 

ae collected | Teceived st Gone a* 
IS3#S, 2 $ 493 $ 2.3 $ 766 $ 13 
9938.55 55.. 474 15.4 1,132 10.5 
1936. 5. 568 27.0 1,724 139 
1940..... 637 42.9 2,031 40.6 
4B 789 §6.2 2,762 93.9 
1M? Be: 1,012 72.3 3,688 137.0 
pT Eee 1,239 88.3 4,820 172.9 
pi Saeee 1,316 106.7 6,005 218.0 
1945 oss 1,285 134.3 7,121 273.9 
BE aa 1,295 151.6 8,150 378.1 
1947. 1,558 164.2 9,360 466.2 


*Only lump-sum payments were made until 1940. 


filing of his claim) are established for him. 
His benefit amount will be a percentage of 
the wages earned in his base period, but 
no more than the maximum amount al- 
lowed. He is entitled to draw benefits yor 
the set number of weeks during the rest 
of that benefit year. When he has ex- 
hausted these benefits he will not be eli- 
gible again until he can establish a new 
benefit year for which he has the neces- 
sary base period wages. 


An employee moving out of the state 
does not lose benefit rights earned under 
that state law. He merely files a claim for 
benefits at the local office in the state 
where he is now located and this office will 
act as agent for the other state in paying 
him benefits. 


Tax 


An employer is generally liable for a 
maximum total tax of 3% of his pay roll— 
0.3% to the federal government and 2.7%, 
or less, to the state. Although the federal 
government itself technically levies a pay- 
roll tax of 3%, in practice this usually 
amounts to only 0.8% because the em- 
ployer is allowed a credit of as much as 
2.7% for taxes paid to the states. The fed- 
eral tax goes into general revenues, from 
which funds are appropriated each year to 
the states to cover administrative costs. 
Taxes collected by the states are used 
solely for benefit payments. 


Under the federal law, which is merely 
a taxing statute, the Treasury Department 
collects the tax, which is paid annually. 
The state laws, under which benefits are 
paid, are administered by the various state 
unemployment insurance agencies. 


Only two states require contributions 
from employees in addition to those from 
employers: Ala.—the rate varies from 0.1% 
to 1.0% depending on the rate of the em- 
ployer; N. J—%%. 


we TABLE NO. 3 


State Unemployment Compensation Maximums 
(corrected to Aug. 1, 1948) 


Wwe Duration 
‘ State benefit (in weeks) State feneat iy chan 
ECA ee ie $20 20 Montana...... 18 
; Alaska DR gia Dan clean ht 25 25 Nebraska: 272.02 $e A 
: Oe er ee 20 12 Nevadacs% hrf tease 26 20 
: Arkansas : > een 20 16 New Hampshire........., 22 23 
; Bernie, 25 26 New Jersey.............- 22 26 
Colorado nich Ee eee 17.50 20 New Mexico.............. 20 20 
Connecticut................ 36 22 Naw. Yor one eee 26 26 
BIAMGEO\ Se... = so. one suas 18 22 North Carolina............ 20 16 
G Cc SEMI ares . gatueee aes 20 20 North Dakota. ............ 20 20 
Florida To SER Saas 15 16 ORIOS ccc asa eee 21 22 
Georgia Nc had alco oes 18 16 Oklahoma ©2352 18 20 
OCT Ra ae ae ee ee 25 20 Oregon as sce cate 20 20 
3 Idaho i ee ee 20 20 Pennsylvania............. 20 24 
Ilinois BR rk bevcPik olcg'« 20 26 Rhode Island............. 25 26 
OL a ee eae 20 20 South Carolina............ 20 18 
LL i 20 20 South Dakota............. 20 20 
UD: A ae 18 20 Tennessee............... 18 20 
mekentucky.................. 20 22 TEXAS = ee eee 18 18 
Boutsianaeee SS: 25 20 Viale As se 25 25s 
OD 22.50 20 Worment ci ae 20 20 
ONS 25 26 Virginia e255. sees 20 16 
Massachusetts.............. 25 23 Washington.............. 25 26 
EY el ae 28 20 West Virginia............. 20 21 
BIBHOSOLA Co, aos eon. 7. - 20 20 Wisconsinis 2524 ex. 24 31 
MRISSID Ne Fass 2 aa 20 16 Wyoming. .22,5:.- 33555 eee 20 20 
Ud Ge ea 20 20 


Merit Rating 
All states collect unemployment taxes 
under “merit rating’ systems. These sys- 
tems allow tax rates lower than the usual 
standard rate of 2.7% to those employers 
who have some success in stabilizing em- 
ployment, provided they have paid the tax 
for 3 or 4 years. In most states low rates 
go to employers who have fewest ex-em- 
ployees drawing unemployment benefits; 
in others, those employers benefit who 
have little or no decrease in pay roll. 


The average tax rate in merit rating 

states in 1947 was 1.4%. During the years 

1942-47, employers were saved over 2 bil- 
lion dollars because of merit rating. 


Coverage 

Employers are liable for the federal tax 
if they have eight or more employees on 
some day of each of 20 weeks in a year. 

State requirements for liability vary, 
Tanging from eight employees in the state 

down to a single employee. An employer 

who has employees in several states may 
be subject to as many state laws. 

Liability for both federal and state taxes 
is limited to the first $3,000 of a worker’s 
pay in a year. 

Certain employees are exempt from tax 
under federal and most state laws and are 
not counted in determining whether an 


employer is subject to tax. These are self- 
employed, agricultural workers, domestic 
workers, members of a proprietor’s im- 
mediate family, railroad workers, govern- 
ment employees, employees of nonprofit 
educational, charitable or religious or- 
ganizations, insurance agents, newsboys 
under 18,. student nurses and interns, and 
casual labor not in the course of an em- 
ployer’s business. Although maritime work- 
ers had previously been exempt under the 
federal law and in some states, the federal 
law was amended to include them as of 
July 1, 1946, and coverage is being simi- 
larly extended in a growing number of 
states. 


TABLE NO. 4 


Total Unemployment Compensation 
Benefits Under State Laws 


Source: Social Security Administration. 


Total Average number 
benefits of beneficiaries 
Year (in thousands) per week 
LAO rirac cca harp $518, 700.4 982,392 
ESAT eccentrics 344,320.7 621,065 
OAD tee a cepa entlarvat nates 344,084.1 541,495 
ROAST Aer eer ae eet 79,643.1 115,454 
LOAM ie ene tas corona 62,384.6 79,306 
LAS eared atcatcn Guia tie 445 865.8 466,550 
ORG 2 Crit capes cke lactones 1,095,475.2 1,150,217 
LOGI silica evel eM 775,000.0 852,392 


Public Assistance 


: Under the Social Security Act, federal 
grants are made to the states for public 
assistance to needy persons, provided the 
state plan for distribution of the aid has 
been approved by the federal government. 
All states and territories cooperate in old- 
age assistance plans: all but Alaska co- 
‘operate in plans for the needy blind; all 
put Nevada share in plans for needy chil- 
dren; all states and Puerto Rico have ap- 
proved plans for maternal and child- 
‘health services, services for crippled chil- 
_ dren, and child-welfare services. Beginning 
January, 1947, grants for maternal and 
child-health services may be made to the 
Virgin Islands. 


The federal contribution to the states, 
until October 1, 1946, was usually one- 
half of the monthly payment, up to the 
maximum fixed by federal law. They were 

first increased starting October 1946 and 
again starting October 1, 1948. Federal 
contributions for, assistance to the needy 
aged and blind now are: $15 of the first 
$20 and 50% of any amount between $20 
and $50. Federal contributions for depend- 
ent children are: $9 of the first $12 and 
50% of the balance. The maximum pay- 
ment to which the federal government will 
contribute for needy children is: for one 
child, $30; for one child where more than 
one in the same home, $27; for each other 
child in the same home, $18. Only those 
children are eligible who are under 16 (or 
under 18 and still at school) and who 
have been deprived of parental support or 
care and are living with a member of 
the family. 


In June 1947, 3,300,000 persons were re- 
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ceiving assistance under the Social Security 
Act. Average monthly payment in June of | 
1947 to the needy aged was $36.04; to 


needy children, $24.21, and to the needy 3 


blind, $37.87. 
Social Security for Railroad Workers 


Social security for most workers in the S 


railroad transportation industry is pro- 
vided under a national system apart from 
that established by the Social Security 
Act. The Railroad Retirement Act was 
first passed in 1934, but was held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. The 
present Act was passed in 1935 and was 
substantially amended in 1937 and again 
in 1946. It is administered by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

Taxes supporting the system are col- 
lected under the Carriers Taxing Act by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Taxes are 
levied on the first $300 of monthly com- 
pensation, on both employers and employ- 
ees at these rates: 1937-39: 234%; 1940-42: 
3%; 1943-45: 314%; 1946: 314,%; 1947-48: 
5%4%; 1949-51: 6%; 1952 on: 644%. 

Benefits provided are: retirement bene- 
fits at 65 or over, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, 60; survivors’ benefits; dis- 
ability benefits. 

Under the Railroad Insurance Act, also 
administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, railroad workers receive unemploy- 
ment insurance, and after July 1, 1947, sick- 
ness compensation and maternity benefits. 
Costs are paid by employers at a rate of 4% 
of pay roll up to $300 a month per worker. 
Rates may increase in %% gradations to 
a maximum of 3% according to a scale of 
rates set by the size of the benefit fund. 
Taxes are collected by the Board. 


TABLE NO. 5 


Public Assistance Payments 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Source: Social Security Administration. 
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Special types of assistance payments 


Total Aid to 
Old-age dependent Aid to General 

assistance children the blind assistance 
ROSA AIIM MCT Tks slike 6 ci0.s ais,c.0.0 oc $1,223,779 $26,071 $40,504 $5,839 $758,752 
PO RAMEMMO aal e/chskit oes css'soyie.e's 2,380,865 32,244 40,686 7,073 1,200,360 
TRE. penta lon CLy DOREY SeOreeeee 2,532,467 64,966 41,727 7,970 1,433,180 
AELAL I EPMCEEMN TA Potts oie rare i levels, 416:4°6.> Sine 3,119,013 155,241 49 462 12,813 439,004 
ASPEN area iets orcie ce tle le cise ees 2,653,918 310,441 71,253 16,171 406,881 
DOGO MT cars ctor sloare vies e eieisecen 3,236,600 392,386 97,447 19,154 476,201 
LOSE). 32. Uta oh 2 Ros EE Daeg RO BS aoeee 3,185,447 430,666 114,954 20,437 481.723 
TORQ Meera oe bob soc. cls seals 2,723,408 472,791 132,925 22,703 394/398 
MOA eevee dees <b, icrate, Sie va albitte,s o's» asics 2,227,527 540,446 153,028 22,785 273,007 
OA 2 Mae Vici? bts, ctaiicla oid « vic o 1,546,241 601,400 158,032 24,495 180,471 
OAS ea ANH Oso erela abe cle wie is lalece e's 930,234 653,171 140,942 25,143 110,978 
LOU AE SM nite se Mireiciceieh onsvsls ines 942,457 693,338 135,015 25,342 88,762 
LONG ee reeiraiesiattta sete sleePeeioS (oss «aie 989,686 726,550 149 667 26,557 86,912 
SAG UN eehi ie cals cieichi oe titties 1,182,587 822,061 208,857 30,748 120,920 
OATES ne cates celle. 1,480,774 986,470 294,038 36,198 164,068 
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benefit; 


: Federal Civil Service 
The civil-service retirement system, first 


_ established in 1920, now provides a retire- 


ment system for almost all federal em- 
ployees not under another plan. It pro- 


_ vides for a retirement benefit at 70, or at 


62 or 60 or 55, depending on the number 
of years’ service; a disability retirement 
a deferred annuity for sepa- 
rated employees with 5 years’ or more serv- 
icé when they reach the age of 55 or 62; re- 
funds if service is less than 5 years; death 
benefit to a wife or dependent child in the 
amount of the worker’s credit in the fund. 


In order to finance increased benefit 
amounts, employees’ contributions were 
raised from 5% to 6%, starting July 1, 
1948. The Government’s share in the cost 
of the program also rose from 5% to 64%. 
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Health Insurance 


With the exception of state laws for 
sickness compensation in Rhode Island, 
California and New Jersey, health insur- 
ance is on a voluntary basis. An increasing 
number of companies have set up plans 
for their employees, either on their own 
or by signing up with an insurance com- 
pany or nonprofit organization. Many 
unions have plans for their members, as 
do other private groups, 2 

Popular fields for insurance are hos- 
pitalization costs, accident insurance, 
medical and surgical care, and pay for 
time lost through sickness. 

The largest of the nonprofit plans is the 
Blue Cross, whose 87 hospital-service plans 
have over 29,000,000 subscribers through- 
out the country. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


Mustering-out pay 

Veterans—except, in general, those rank- 
ing higher than Army captain or Navy lieu- 
tenant honorably let out after Pearl Harbor 
and whose enlistment began before July 1, 
1947—get mustering-out pay as follows: 


$100 for those who served less than 60 
days. 

for those who served 60 days or more 
in continental United States. 

for those who served 60 days or more 
outside continental United States 
or in Alaska. 

If a discharged veteran dies before re- 
ceiving payment, distribution of mustering- 
out pay is limited to spouse, children, or 
parents, in that order. 


$200 
$300 


Job reinstatement 


The Selective Service Act expired March 
31, 1947. However, Section 8, providing for 
re-employment of veterans inducted under 
it continued in effect. Men inducted be- 
tween March 31, 1947 and June 24, 1948 
have job rights under the Service Exten- 
sion Act of 1941. The Selective Service Act 
of 1948 provides re-employment rights to 
men entering the armed forces for terms 
of three years or less, after June 24, 1948. 
These three laws grant to honorably dis- 
charged veterans: 

1. Their old job back, or ong of like sen- 
jority, status and pay. 

2. Guarantee against discharge except for 
cause for one year after reinstatement. 
During that time the veteran cannot be de- 
moted nor can his job benefits be reduced. 


Qualifications on job rights 

The veteran must be reapplying for a job 
that was not temporary at the time he left 
it; the employer need not reinstate him if 
circumstances have so changed as to make 
rehiring impossible or unreasonable; ap- 


plications must be made within 90 days 
of discharge. Under the 1940 and 1941 laws 
the veteran need not be rehired if he is no 
longer qualified to do his job, but under 
the 1948 law if he cannot do his former 
work he must be given a job as nearly 
like it as he can fill. A veteran may be laid 
off if work slackens. 


How the veteran can enforce his rights 


By suit in the U. S. District Court with 
the assistance of the U. S. Attorney. 


National Guard, reserve officers, and re- 
tired personnel have Selective Service 
rights. Benefits are not limited to draftees 
—anyone, including WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS, and Marines (female), who en- 
tered active service after May 1, 1940, is 
covered. 


Vocational rehabilitation 

Vocational rehabilitation courses not ex- 
ceeding 4 years and placement in suitable, 
gainful employment are available for any 
veteran who served on or after September 
16, 1940, and on or before July 25, 1947, 
and was honorably discharged with a 
service-connected disability which can be 
Overcome by training. 


The Veterans Administration arranges for 
the training, pays for tuition and books 
and the veteran receives, in addition, 
training allowance added to his disability 
pension to achieve the following mini- 
mums for veterans with less than a 30% 
disability: 

$105 per month, if without a dependent 

$115 per month, if with a dependent, plus 

(a) $10 for one child and $7 for each ad- 

ditional child, and 

(0) $15 for a dependent parent. 


For veterans with a 30% or greater dis- 
ability: 
$115 per month, if without a dependent 
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; $135 per month, if with a dependent 
plus $20 for one child and $15 for each 
additional child. , 


If the veteran’s disability pension ex- 

- ceeds the above minimum he gets the larger 

amount. Once employed, his basic pension 

will in no way be reduced because he has 
succeeded in overcoming his handicap. 


Disability Pensions 


Veterans having a 10 percent or more 
disability resulting from disease or injury 
incurred in or aggravated by war service 

are eligible to receive a pension if their 
separation from the service was not under 
- dishonorable conditions. Pension rates vary 
from $13.80 to $138 per month, depending 
on the extent of disability. Pension pay- 
ments are “untouchable” in legal proceed- 
ings and may not be assigned. Pension 
awards are within the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans Administration. A veteran’s widow 
and surviving children are also eligible to 
receive pension benefits. 


~*~ 
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Veterans preference 


Veterans who have been separated from 
the service under honorable conditions 
must be given preference in certification 
for appointment, in appointment, in rein- 
statement, in re-employment and in reten- 
tion in federal civil service positions. Spe- 
cifically with respect to the positions of 
crier or bailiff in federal courts, the Court 
Crier or Bailiff Preference Act grants pref- 
erence in appointment to veterans. 


National Service Life Insurance 


Persons in service and veterans who 
never owned any GI insurance, but who 
were in service between October 8, 1940 
and September 2, 1945, are entitled to take 
out insurance in any amount between 
$1,000 and $10,000 in multiples of $500. The 
insurance is on a five-year level premium 
term plan, and in the first instance is 
granted against the death of the insured 
while in service. It is convertible to ordi- 
nary life, 20- or 30-payment life, 20-year 
endowment or endowment at the age of 
60 or 65, on any premium date after one 
year within the five-year term. 


Veterans have the right to convert the 
insurance without medical examination, 
except (a) where necessary to determine 
whether the insured is totally disabled 
and (6) upon complete surrender of the 
policy while it is still in force. Recon- 
version may also be made to higher pre- 
mium rate, or, upon proof of good health 
to a lower premium rate. 


For insurance maturing on or after 
August 1, 1946, beneficiaries may be any 
person or persons, firm, corporation or any 
other legal entity individually or as 
trustee. Where no beneficiary has been 
designated, or where the beneficiary has 
died, payments are made to widow or 
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adopted children), parents or brothers and 
sisters of the insured. Payment is made 
to the beneficiary in 36 monthly install- 
ments unless one of these options is 
elected instead: payment in one lump 
sum; payment in specified number (no 
less than 36) of monthly installments; 
payment in installments throughout life; 
refund life income. If the insured becomes 
disabled while in service the government 
assumes payment of the premiums. 

Men who have entered the service after 
Sept. 2, 1945, including men inducted 
under the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
are also eligible for insurance if they take 
it out while they are in the service. 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


The “GI Bill of Rights” applies to vet- 
erans who served on or after September 16, - 
1940 or before July 25, 1947. It provides for 
hospitalization, education, loans, employ- 
ment, and readjustment allowances. 


Education 


A veteran who has served 90 days or more 
since September 16, 1940 and before July 
25, 1947 may avail himself of educational 
opportunities at government expense. He 
must start the course not later than 4 
years after separation or 4-years after 
July 25, 1947, whichever is later. No train- 
ing or education will be offered after July 
25, 1956. 

A veteran who qualifies is entitled to 12 
months of education or its equivalent in 
part-time study plus additional time up to 
three years (a total of 4 years) in direct 
proportion to the time he spent in service. 
Therefore, a veteran with 32 months of 
service is entitled to 44 months of educa- 
tion or training. 

The Veterans Administration will pay 
tuition and school fees up to a total of 
$500 for each school year in attendance at 
an approved institution. No board, lodging, 
or other living or travel expenses are paid, 
but while at school the veteran is entitled 
to $65 per month living allowance, and $90 
if he has dependents. Allowance will not 
be paid if the veteran is earning $210 (if 
single), $270 (if one dependent) or $290 
(if two or more dependents) in full- or 
part-time employment while he is attend- 
ing school. Where the amount of his earn- 
ings is less than those ceilings, subsistence 
allowance payments will be made to bring 
the total up to the ceilings, 

The veteran may elect any course of 
study if the school will accept him, and he 
must maintain satisfactory standing. 

A veteran may also elect to take ap- 
prentice or on-the-job training in an in- 
dustrial establishment. His earnings in 
training plus the government allowance 
cannot exceed $210 a month if single, $270 
if married or $290 if he has two or more 
dependents, 
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Three types are available: 1. For pur- 
chase or construction of homes; 2. for pur- 


chase of farms and farm equipment; 8. for 


purchase of business and business property. 


In all three types, eligibility requirements 
are that the veteran must have entered 


the armed service on or after September 
_ 16, 1940 and before July 25, 1947; he must 


have an honorable discharge after service 
of at least 90 days» or a service-connected 


disability as reason for the discharge or 
_Telease; application must be made within 


ten years after the end of the war. 


The government will guarantee 50 per- 
cent of the loan—up to a maximum guar- 
anty of $2,000 on non-real-estate loans, 
and $4,000 on real-estate loans, or prorated 
portions on loans of both types or in com- 
bination. Proposed price must not exceed 
reasonable value as determined by an ap- 


_ praiser designated by the Administrator. 


Maximum interest rate is 4 percent. Terms 
of loans: (a) on farm realty—40 years; (b) 
other real estate—25 years; (c) non-real 
estate—10 years. (Under certain circum- 
stances second loan guarantees may be 
undertaken with the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator.) 


Home Loans 

Proceeds must be used for purchase of 
property, construction or improvement 
costs—the property to be occupied by the 


veteran as his home. Mortgage amortization 


terms must be in proper proportion to the 


" veteran’s present and expected income and 
_ expenses. 


Business loans 


Business loans will be approved when 
they are to be used (a) for engaging in 
business or pursuing a gainful occupation; 
(b) for purchasing land, buildings, sup- 
plies, equipment, machinery, etc., for busi- 
ness; (c) for constructing or repairing real 
or personal property to be used in business; 
(d) for working capital. 

There must be reasonable likelihood of 
success, as indicated by the veteran’s abil- 
ity and experience and the conditions 
under which he intends to conduct the 
business, 


_ Farm Loans 


Farm loans will be made to a veteran for 
purchase or repair of lands, machinery, 
equipment, livestock, etc., for farming. 

The ability and experience tests are simi- 
lar to those applying to business loans. 
Veteran must have reasonable prospect of 
success in farming. 


Readjustment Allowance 

This section of the GI Bill provides for 
payment of '$20 a week for a maximum of 
52 weeks to unemployed veterans residing 
in the United States. It also provides for 


the payment to a partially-employed vet- 
eran whose weekly wages are less than $23 
of the sum of $20 less the amount’ of his 
wages in excess of $3. The veteran must be — 
able to work, registered with a public em- 
ployment office and must not be receiving 
an allowance through any other provision 
of the Act. A self-employed veteran earn- 
ing less than $100 per month is eligible 
for an allowance representing the differ- 
ence between his net earnings and $100. 
Allowances are available to an eligible 
veteran no later than 2 years after his 
discharge or two years after July 25, 1947, 
whichever is later. 


Selective Service 


Under the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
all men 18 to 26 must register for military 
service and those 19 to 26 are eligible for 
the draft: Veterans and men who were 
members of an organized reserve of the 
armed forces on June 24, 1948 are exempt 
from service. Ministers and divinity stu- 
dents, and the sole surviving son of a 
family which lost one or more children in 
the last war are also exempt. Deferred 
Classifications include men with depend- 
ents, government officials, men mentally, 
morally or physically unfit, and certain 
aliens. High school students’ will be de- 
ferred until they become 20 or graduate 
whichever is earlier and college students 
doing satisfactory work will not be in- 
ducted before the end of the academic 
year. Men whose activity in study, research, 
medical or scientific work, agriculture or 
industry is found necessary to the national 
health, safety or interest may also be de- 
ferred. The President is empowered to 
name specific occupations which are neces- 
sary to the national health, safety or in- 
terest when he finds it advisable. Con- 
scientious objectors are allowed to register 
for noncombatant service. 


Classification of men is in the hands of 
local draft boards. Anyone may file a re- 
quest for individual deferment with the 
local board. Appeals of local board classi- 
fications may be taken to regional appeal 
boards and from them to the national 
appeal board. 

On July 17, 1948, President Truman ap- 
pointed Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey as Di- 
rector of Selective Service, and three days 
later the President issued his proclamation 
ordering all men required by law to register 
from Aug. 30 to Sept. 18, the 25-year-olds 
to register first. A total of 8,584,963 regis- 
tered but only 2,147,813 were in class 1 A 
from which the Services expect to get their 
draftees. The Army, in the meantime, had 
announced, on July 14, that, effective Aug. 
1, it would install a new grading system 
for all army men. The actual draft began 
in November. (For further information, see 
Index, under Selective Service and U. S. 


Army.) 
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MARCUS DUFFIELD 


The. U. N. was not, of course, designed 
to arrange the peace between the Allies 
and the Axis countries. The founders of 
the U. N. fondly believed that England, 
France, Russia and the U. S. would ami- 
cably attend to that; and the U. N. would 
Keep the peace once it was made. 


As things turned out, the arrangement 
of World War II peace treaties was the 
gigantic problem of the postwar years— 
a problem which gave rise to the “cold 
war” between Russia and the Western 
_Allies. The world was worried in 1948 lest 
the cold war turn into a shooting one. The 

_U. N. had to stand by more or less idly, 

because it was not constructed to deal with 
such a major world schism. If people 
tended to lose faith in the U. N, it was 
largely because they expected from it 
miracles which it was not designed to per- 
form. 

There was, however, a trend toward 
bringing the U. N. into the field of the 
peace settlements. The trend was fostered 
by the Western Allies as a matter of des- 
peration because they could not bring 
Soviet Russia into what they regarded as 
@ mood of reasonableness. They hoped to 
mobilize world sentiment through the U. 
N. as a means of influencing Russia. 


The trend toward involving the U. N. 
in the peace treaties was manifest in the 
case of Korea. The Russians occupied the 
northern half of the country, and the 
Americans the southern half. The original 
idea was to unite the two parts and let 
Korea form a unified, independent govern- 
ment, However, the U. S. and Russia were 
unable to agree on arrangements for a 
free election in all Korea. The U. S. felt 
that Russia was trying to rig the proposed 
election by restricting the vote to people 
who leaned toward Communism. 


The U. S. put the problem up to the U. 
N. General Assembly, which decided in 
Nov., 1947, to send a commission to Korea 
to make arrangements for an election. 
When the commission got there, Russia 


would have nothing to do with it and re- 
fused to let its members even set foot 
across the 38th parallel into the Russian 
zone. 

The U. N. commission asked the Little 
Assembly (the continuing agent of the 
General Assembly) whether to give up the 
attempt to hold Korean elections, or hold 
one in the American zone. The Little As- 
sembly voted 31-2 on Feb. 26 to authorize 
an election in the American zone under 
U. N. supervision. The election was held on 
May 10 and was won by Dr. Syngman 
Rhee’s Independent party (anti-Commu- 
nist). A constitution was completed in 
July, and preparations were under way 
to set up an independent government in 
the southern half of the country. 


Meanwhile, Russia had established in its 
northern zone a puppet government called 
the “Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea,” which claimed power over the 
whole country. American authorities es- 
timated its army at 200,000 troops, 
equipped with Russian weapons. The U. 8S. 
was loath to withdraw occupation troops 
from southern Korea, lest the Communist- 
dominated army march down from the 
north and gain control of the entire na- 
tion. 


ITALIAN COLONIES 


The second instance in which the U.N. 
was drawn into the peacemaking came on 
Sept. 15, 1948, when the fate of Italy’s 
former African colonies—Libya, Eritrea and 
Somaliland—was put up to the General 
Assembly. This came about because the 
Big Four had been unable to reach agree- 
ment, after three years of argument, as to 
what disposition should be made of the 
colonies that Italy was required to give up 
in the peace treaty ratified on Sept. 15, 
1947. In the peace treaty, the Big Four 
inserted a provision that if they could not 
agree after another year, the issue would 
be settled by the Assembly. 


During the discussion of the colonies, 
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the Big Four had shifted position fre- 
quently. When they gave up trying to 
settle the question, they were in harmony 

on only one point: that Somaliland, least 
valuable of the three colonies, should be 

returned to Italy under U.N. trusteeship. 
On the subject of the other colonies, the 
nations differed along these lines: 


| Russia suggested that Eritrea and Libya 
be administered by the U.N. Trusteeship 
_ Council. 

England and the U. S. suggested that 
the eastern half of Libya (Known as 
Cyrenaica) be administered by England 
under U.N. trusteeship, and that no action 
be taken on the rest of Libya or Eritrea 
for another year. (Strategic considerations 
may have entered in, since Cyrenaica has 
in Tobruk a deep-water harbor suitable for 
warships, as well as plenty of flat land 
suitable for air bases, from which bombers 
could visit all southern Europe and the 
Middle East.) 


France favored having Italy administer 
all three colonies under U.N. trusteeship. 


THE BERLIN CASE 


““In late September, the U.N. was plunged 
more deeply than ever into the postwar 

_ peace problems and the “cold war’ between 
Russia and the Western Allies. The U. S., 
England and France accused Russia of ac- 
tions at Berlin that constituted a “threat 
to international peace and security,” and 
asked the Security Council to deal with the 
matter. 


At the close of the war the Big Four had 
agreed that they would occupy Berlin 
jointly, with the city divided into four 
Sectors, one each to be garrisoned by troops 
of Russia, the U. S., England and France. In 
1948, it became obvious that Russia wanted 
to force out of Berlin the occupation troops 
of the three Western Allies and bring the 
former German capital under exclusive 
Soviet control. The city was entirely sur- 
rounded by the Russia occupation zone, 
which extended about 100 miles to the 
west before meeting the borders of the 
Anglo-American occupation zone in west- 
ern Germany. 


In April, the Russians began to put diffi- 
culties in the way of Anglo-American ship- 
ment of supplies from their western zones 
into Berlin. Such supplies were essential 
not only to provision the Allied occupation 
troops in their sectors of the city, but also 
to provide food, coal and other goods to 
some 2,000,000 Germans who lived in the 
American, British and French sectors of 
Berlin. 


On June 19, 1948, the Russians forbade 
all shipments from western Germany into 
the Western Allies’ sectors of Berlin, by 
rail, by truck and by barge. The Allied oc- 
cupation troops and the German popula- 
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tion would have been left to starve, except — 
for a mighty procession of planes which ~ 
the American and British military authori- 
ties flew into Berlin, bearing food and coal. 
This airlift reached such proportions that 
planes were landing every three minutes, 
day and night, carrying an average of 4,400 
tons a day in September. P 


Russia’s next step was to insist that only 
the Soviet-issued mark be used as legal 
currency in the entire city of Berlin—bar- 
ring the mark issued by the Western Allies 
in their sectors. The Allies were willing to 
grant this demand provided (a) the issu- 
ance of the Soviet mark was placed under 
four-power control; and (b) the Russians 
lifted the land blockade of Berlin. 


From July 31 to Sept. 14 American, Brit- 
ish and French envoys in Moscow had a 
series of confidential talks with Russian 
Foreign Minister Molotov and sometimes 
with Prime Minister Stalin, too, about the 
Berlin situation. Late in August, Stalin 
agreed to lift the blockade and institute 
four-power control of the Soviet mark 
throughout Berlin. The negotiations then 
shifted to Berlin for technical arrange- 
ments to be drawn up. However, the Rus- 
sian Military Governor, Sokolovsky, failed 
to carry out the promise which Stalin had 
made. Talks broke down. The Western Al- 
lies sent Russia a final note on Sept. 22, 
asking a clear-cut reply as to whether the 
Soviet Union was prepared to make good 
on Stalin’s promise. Four days later came 
the Russian reply, refusing to implement 
the bargain, and, in addition, demanding 


Soviet control over all air shipments into 
Berlin. 


At that point, the U. S., England and 
France broke off negotiations about Berlin 
on the grounds that nothing could be 
achieved. They referred the whole problem 
to the U. N. Security Council. Over Russia’s 


protest, the Council placed the Berlin crisis 
on its agenda. 


THE PALESTINE CASE 


The Security Council took stern action 
under Chapter VII of the Charter to stop 
the fighting in Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs. Chapter VII authorizes the use of 
economic and military sanctions against 
an aggressor who breaches the peace. 


The General Assembly had decided in 
November, 1947, that Palestine should be 
partitioned into two nations—one Arab and 
one Jewish—with Jerusalem under U. N. 
control. A five-man commission was ap- 
pointed to supervise the partition. In 
February, the commission reported that 
the task was utterly impossible unless an 
international army were created to make 
partition stick. Lacking a U. N. armed 
force (which had been contemplated in 
the Charter, but never organized), the Se- 
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curity Council failed to agree on a course 
action, 


At the request of the U. S., a special 


Meeting of the General Assembly was con- 
-vened on April 16 to deal with the Pales- 
tine problem. By this time the U. S. had 


‘Switched over from advocacy of partition 
to advocacy of a U.N. trusteeship over the 
troubled Holy Land. The Assembly was no 
more successful than the Council in chart- 
ing a course of action, It did not support 
the trusteeship idea, and allowed the 
original partition plan to stand. 

On midnight, May 14, Great Britain gave 
up its mandate over Palestine and ceased 
to govern. The Jews proclaimed the new 


state of Israel, which was recognized by 


the U. S. and Russia and many others. 
Arab troops from near-by states—Trans- 
Jordan, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon—in- 
vaded Palestine with the aim of suppress- 
ing the new Jewish nation. A war was on. 


The U. N. made six appeals to the Jews 


and Arabs to stop fighting. The sixth ap- 


peal was successful; a four-week truce 


Was arranged with the help of Count Folke 


Bernadotte, of Sweden, whom the U. N. 
had sent to Palestine as its mediator. With 
the exception of a few truce violations, an 
uneasy peace prevailed from June 11 to 
July 9. Bernadotte offered both sides a 
plan for a lasting settlement. The Jews re- 
jected his plan, chiefly because he sug- 
gested putting Jerusalem under Arab con- 
trol. And the Arabs rejected the plan be- 
Cause they still refused to recognize the 
independent state of Israel. 

At the expiration of the truce, the Jews 
Were agreeable to an extension proposed by 
Bernadotte, but the Arabs were determined 
to resume war, which they did. In the re- 
hewed fighting, the Jews made consider- 
able gains. They held nearly all the terri- 
tory assigned to them under the original 
U.N. partition plan, together with some 
territory designated for the Arabs. 

On July 15, the Security Council ap- 
proved a resolution under Chapter VII, 
Article 39, ordering both sides in Palestine 
to cease firing, under pain of sanctions. 
‘The resolution was passed by the minimum 
vote of 7-1. Syria opposed; and Russia, the 
Ukraine and Argentina abstained. 

Within a few days, both Israel and the 
Arab forces ordered cease-fire, and the truce 
Went into effect once again. Its observance 
Was spotty; every now and then gun duels 
would take place in Jerusalem, or one side 
would stage a raid on the other. Both 
bides kept accusing each other of violations. 

From his headquarters on the island of 
Rhodes, the U.N. mediator, Count Berna- 
dotte, kept interviewing both Jews and 
Arabs in the hope of arranging a lasting 
settlement. On Sept. 17, while Bernadotte 
was touring the Jewish-held suburb of 
Katamon in Jerusalem, gunmen blocked 
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his automobile and shot him dead at close 
range. The assassination was generally be- — 
lieved to be the work of the Fighters for — 
Freedom of Israel, commonly known as the 
Stern gang—a small group of fanatical 
Jewish terrorists. 


THE INDONESIAN CASE 


In the last months of 1947, the U. N. _ 
Security Council struggled to end the war- 
fare on the island of Java, in the far 
Pacific, between the military forces of the 
Netherlands and those of the self-pro- 
claimed Indonesian Republic. The Indo- 
nesians had proclaimed their republic in 
an effort to throw off Dutch colonial rule. 
The Security Council ordered a truce and 
sent to Indonesia a Committee of Good 
Offices, on which were represented the 
U. S., Australia and Belgium. 

On Jan. 17, 1948, the Committee suc- 
ceeded in effecting a truce. It was agreed 
that the Dutch and the Indonesians would 
work out plans for a federal United States 
of Indonesia to take power by Jan. 1, 1949, 
as an equal partner with the Netherlands 
under the Dutch crown. 

Having stopped the fighting, the next 
task of the U; N. Committee was to help 
bring about the long-range agreement for 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. After 
five months of effort, the U. N. Committee 
reported to the Security Council in June 
that the negotiations had been “largely a 
disappointment.” The Committee said it 
“wonders indeed whether it has so far 
helped the parties to achieve anything 
concrete other than a military truce.” 

Spokesmen for the Indonesian Republic 
accused the Dutch of stalling the negoti- 
ations in the hope of wearing down the 
republic and imposing their own rule 
through Dutch-controlled native states. 
The Dutch accused the republic of grasp- 
ing for too much power too quickly. 


THE INDIAN CASE 


At the beginning of 1948, the U. N. was 
confronted with a quarrel between the two 
new independent nations that had been 
created when the British withdrew from 
India. The nation now known as India was 
predominantly Hindu. Its sister nation, 
Pakistan, was predominantly Moslem. 

The states ruled by Indian princes, or 
maharajas, did not automatically fall un- 
der the control of either India or Pakistan. 
Most of them voluntarily joined one or the 
other of the new nations, according to 
their religious leanings. The princely state 
of Kashmir presented a peculiar problem, 
because the overwhelming majority of its 
people were Moslem, while its ruling class 
was Hindu. The people were inclined 
toward Pakistan, but the rulers put Kash- 
mir under the protection of India. 

Moslem tribesmen invaded Kashmir from 


the Northwest Frontier Province. India 
took the matter to the U. N. Security Coun- 
cil, accusing Pakistan of arming and aiding 
the tribesmen invading Kashmir. The 
fighting continued for months, and there 
was always the danger that it would lead 
to full-dress war between the two new 
governments. 


“The Council sent a commission to the 

scene and proposed that the people of 
Kashmir be allowed to vote on whether 
they would prefer to join India or Paki- 
stan. The two countries rejected the pleb- 
~ iscite proposal in April, each fearful that it 
would favor the other. India said the 
Council’s first duty was to call Pakistan 
+o account for allegedly helping the Mos- 
lem invaders of Kashmir. Pakistan said 
no plebiscite could be conducted fairly 
with Kashmir under the control of pro- 
Indian rulers. 


THE BALKAN CASE 


A U.N. Balkan Commission had been set 
up in 1947 to keep a watch over the situa- 
tion in northern Greece, where Communist- 
led rebels under General Markos had con- 
quered a small mountainous area and were 
endeavoring to push southward and over- 
throw the Athens government. 


In September, 1948, the Balkan Commis- 
sion reported that the three northern 
neighbors of Greece—Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia—had continued large-scale aid 
to the Communist rebels within northern 
Greece. “The conduct of these govern- 
ments,” said the report, “has been in- 
consistent with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations Charter.” The Com- 
mission called on the Assembly to warn 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia that their 
conduct threatened the peace in that area. 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 


On the last day of 1946, the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission submitted its report to 
the Security Council, recommending adop- 
tion in all essentials of the international 
control plan originally suggested by the 
U. S. Ten nations were in favor; Russia 
withheld approval. In June, 1947, Russia 
submitted a vastly different plan. For 
nearly a year the Commission tried in vain 
to find a way to reconcile Russia’s views 
with those of the other nations. 


On May 17, 1948, the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission voted to suspend all 
work toward international control of 
atomic power. Nine nations so voted— 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Co- 
lombia, France, Syria, the United Kingdom 
and the U. 8S. Two nations voted no— 
Russia and the Ukraine. 


The Commission majority frankly blamed 
Russia for the deadlock. They said the 
Soviet plan for atomic energy control was 
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“fundamentally inadequate” because it 
would limit international inspection to 
such a degree that secret manufacture of 
atomic bombs could not be discovered. — 
Moreover, it would paralyze effective Se- 
curity Council action against illegal manu- 
facture by preserving the veto. And it 
would require the U. S. to get rid of its 
bombs before—not after—a control system 
was set up. 


The final Commission report compared 
the Soviet plan of atomic control to inter- 
national agreements such as the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty which, “instead of strength- 
ening peace, actually gave rise to a false 
security.” It noted that the rearmament 
of Germany between the two world wars 
was “an obvious example of the possibility 
of a nation engaging in clandestine ac- 
tivity when there is no genuine interna- 
tional scrutiny.” 


The Russian viewpoint, set forth by 
Andrei A. Gromyko, was that the atomic 
control plan, as approved by the large 
majority of the Commission, was an Amer- 
ican scheme to shackle Russia. “The Soviet 
Union,” he said, “has no intention of plac- 
ing the fate of its national economy under 
the protection of U. S. financiers, indus- 
trialists and their subordinates, who are 
attempting to tie the hands and feet of 
other nations, primarily the Soviet Union.” 


When the despairing report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission came before the Se- 
curity Council, Russia used its 26th veto 
on June 22 to prevent approval of the 
control plan endorsed by the majority. This 
action left atomic energy control com- 
pletely stymied. Nine nations wanted the 
system as originally proposed by the U. S.; 
Russia and the Ukraine did not. However, 
Russia did not block a vote to toss the 
unsolved problem to the General Assembly. 


ARMAMENTS 


The U.N. Commission on Conventional 
Armaments completed its first eighteen 
months of work in August, 1948, with a 
report saying that a general disarmament © 
program could not be put into effect until 
the international picture was one of con- 
fidence. Russia opposed the report, because 
she had her own ideas on reduction of 
armaments, which were opposed by all non- 
Communist nations. 


During the Commission’s debate, the 
U.S. declared that Russia spent 16 percent 
of her budget for military purposes as 
compared to the 8 percent spent by the 
U. S. Russia countered with the declara- 
tion that the U. S. had 418 bases, half of 
them in the Pacific, for its air, sea and 
land forces; and that the bases were “plat-' 
forms for advances into other continents.” 


Similarly, no headway was made toward _ 
establishing the U.N. international mili- 
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tary force that was contemplated in the 
| Charter. The U.N. Military Staff Commit- 
tee, which had been working on the prej- 
‘ect for more than two years, ran up 
against two basic disagreements: (1) on 
the total size of the proposed force; and 
(2) on the proportions to be furnished by 
each of the five great powers. Russia said 
each of the Big Five should make an ex- 
actly equal contribution in all types of 
arms. The four other members of the Big 
| Five insisted that if one country could not 
'supply its quota in one type (China, for 
example, could make no naval contribu- 
tion), it should be permitted to make up 
for it by contributing a larger quota in 
another. 


In the absence of a large-scale military 
force, Secretary General Trygve Lie sug- 
gested on June 10, 1948, that the U.N. 
establish a modest international guard 
force of 1,000 to 5,000 members. Its chief 
purpose would be to strengthen and pro- 
tect U.N. commissions dispatched to 
troubled areas (such as Palestine, the 
Balkans, etc.) and to afford trained ob- 
Servers in any case where truce violations 
might occur. The U. S. supported Lie. 


THE VETO 


The countries; both big and small, who 
were members of the U. N. were impatient 
at the frequent exercise of the veto privi- 
lege by Soviet Russia. The veto privilege 
meant that any one of the Big Five (China, 
France, United Kingdom, the U.S. and the 


U.S.S.R.) could kill, single-handed, any 
“substantive” action by the Security 
Council. In Russia’s view, almost any 
Council action was “substantive”, and 


therefore subject to its veto. In prevent- 
ing the Security Council’s approval of 
atomic energy control, Russia cast its 
twenty-sixth veto. No other member of the 
Big Five had approached this record of 
negating the majority will on the Council. 


-In the U. S. a strong sentiment devel- 
Oped for modifying drastically the veto 
privilege in the Council. Sixteen Repub- 
lican and Democratic Senators suggested 
that the U. N. Charter be revised to elim- 
inate the veto privilege in cases of aggres- 
sion. They knew that Russia would not 
consent to such an amendment; and they 
favored putting it through, anyway, even 
if Russia were to withdraw from the U.N. 
Secretary of State Marshall cautioned 
against any drastic change in the U. N. 
Charter that would drive Russia out. 
“Such a procedure,” he said, “would prob- 
ably destroy the present U. N. organiza- 
tion.” 


Nevertheless, other nations still were 
worried about the veto. The Little As- 
sembly (officially known as the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly) rec- 
ommended to its parent that the matter 
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be taken up with the Big Five, to the end 
that the veto be voluntarily restricted to 
cases of “vital importance to the U. N. as 
a whole.” 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The U.N. General Assembly met in Paris 
on Sept. 21, 1948, for its regular annual 
session. It faced a more menacing com- 
plex of problems than it ever had before. 


To the Assembly fell the enormous task . 
of grappling with all the problems men- 
tioned elsewhere in this article—Korea, 
Italy’s colonies, Palesti Indonesia, India, 
atomic energy control, Wiaernan a limi- 
tation of the veto. Not to mention other 
problems that would come up in the course 
of the session. 

The Assembly has no power to command 
any nation to do anything. It has power 
only to make recommendations, and that 
by a two-thirds vote. Therefore, no clear- 
cut solutions of world problems could be 
expected as long as Russia and the non- 
Communist nations remained in funda- 
mental disagreement. Russia, for her part, 
hoped to use the Assembly as a sounding 
board for her propaganda, for her accusa- 
tions of “war mongering” and “imperial- 
ism” against the U. S. 

The U. S. and the other leaders of the 
West, for their part, hoped that the As- 
sembly would serve as an instrument for 
mobilizing the public opinion of the non- 
Communist world in a display of unity 
that might serve to check Soviet Russia’s 
headlong career of aggression. (Later de- 
tails of actions by the General Assembly 
will be found in this volume in the section 
entitled ‘““News Record of 1948.’’) 


Subsidiary and Allied U.N. Agencies 


Behind the political front, various 
agencies of the U. N. were doing construc- 
tive work. The World Health Organization, 
for example, achieved international co- 
operation which halted the Egyptian chol- 
era epidemic. Also, the WHO joined the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 
in fighting tuberculosis. The two agencies 
undertook to examine 50 million European 
children, and to vaccinate 15 million of 
them against the disease. It was the larg- 
est single mass immunization program 
ever undertaken, and it was extended to 
China and India. 

The International Refugee Organization 
was busy finding homes for displaced per- 
sons. More than 200,000 were resettled or 
repatriated, but another 900,000 were still 
to be dealt with. Until Aug. 30, 1948, the 
IRO operated through a preparatory com- 
mission. On that day it came officially into 
existence as a permanent organization with 
the receipt of formal ratification by the 
Danish government. That made up the 
necessary fifteen members, which were: 


Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, France, Guate- 
mala, Iceland, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 


New Zealand, Norway, the United Kingdom 


and the U. 8S. 
Legislation passed by the U. S. greatly 


: ‘aided the work of the IRO, because it 


afforded an additional haven for Europe’s 


_ displaced persons. The U. S. agreed to ac- 


cept as permanent residents a total of 
205,000. refugees in a two-year period. The 
migration began in the autumn of 1948 
and was to reach a peak of 8,000 a month. 


A Havana conference led fifty-three na- 
tions to sign an International Trade Or- 
ganization charter designed to promote 
reduction of tariffs and other barriers to 
the free flow of commerce. 

The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization drew up five sets of air stand- 
ards, designed to promote safe operation. 

The International Monetary Fund ex- 
tended its loans to ten countries to enable 
them to keep their currencies in order. 


' The World Bank (International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development) lent 
more than half a billion dollars to five 
nations. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization, 
of which fifty-seven nations were members, 
had the goal of raising the caloric diet of 
half the world’s people, who were existing 
on the minimum subsistence level, or less. 
In order to do so, it sought to increase the 
production of food, and to facilitate the 
distribution. For example, the FAO helped 
Egypt to reduce the amount of grain lost 


‘to rate, insects and fungi. Also, it hel 


was designed to facilitate the work of 
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introduce into Europe the hybrid cori 
that had boosted America’s output by sey 
percent in the last few decades. “ 


A U. N. conference on freedom of in- 
formation was held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from March 23 to April 21, 1948. By © 
a majority vote, the conference approved — 
a convention, proposed by the U. S., which 


” 


foreign news correspondents in all coun-_ 
tries. Soviet Russia and its neighboring 
countries (the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia and Poland) voted 
against the proposed convention, thereby 
negating its universality. 


The seventh meeting of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council opened July 
19, 1948, in Geneva, Switzerland. Soviet 
Russia attempted to use the Council as a 
sounding board for her contention that the 
Soviet Union is the leader of all progressive 
forces of the world concerned with op- 
pressed minorities, racial discrimination, 
exploitation of labor, and other social evils. 


On Sept. 14, 1948, ground was broken 
for construction of permanent headquar-= 
ters of the U.N. on the Manhattan shore 
of New York City’s East River. The huge 
building project was expected to continue 
at least through the summer of 1950 at an 
estimated cost of $65,000,000. This amount 
was lent to the U.N., interest-free, by the 
UT S.. The, two main structures contem- 
plated were the 39-story, $20,000,000 Sec- — 


retariat Building, and a large General As- 
sembly Building. t 


Delegation Heads to the United Nations 


(Permanent representative, unless other- 
wise indicated) 
AFGHANISTAN: Mr. Abdl Aziz; 147-35 Vil- 
lage Rd., Jamaica 2, N. Y. 
ARGENTINA: Dr. José Arce; 
Ave., Rms. 6224-25, N. Y. C. 1. 

AUSTRALIA: Mr. J. D. L. Hood, Minister in 
charge of Mission to U.N.; 350 Fifth Ave., 
Rm. 4510, N. Y. C. 1. 

BELGIUM: M. Fernand van Langenhove; 
630 Fifth Ave., Rm. 3001, N. Y. C. 20. 
BOLIVIA: Sr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo; 350 

Fifth Ave., Rm. 63805, N. Y. C. 1. 
BRAZIL: Mr, Jo&o Carlos Muniz; 350 Fifth 
Ave., Rm. 6005, N. Y. C. 1. 
BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.: Mr. Leonid I. 
Kaminsky; 30 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 
CANADA: Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton; 630 
Fifth Ave., Rm, 3320, N. Y. C. 20. 
CHILE: Sr. Hernan Santa Cruz; 350 Fifth 
Ave., Rm, 6002, N. Y. C. 1. 


CHINA: Dr. Ting-Fu Tsiang; 350 Fifth Ave., 
Rm, 6301, N..Y. C. 1. 


350 Fifth 


COLOMBIA: Dr. Alfonso Lopez; 350 Fifth 
Ave., Rm. 6223, N. Y. CG. 1. 


COSTA RICA: Dr. Ricardo Fournier; Hotel 
New Yorker, Rm. 1682, 8th Ave. & 34th 
St, WAYS Cat: 


CUBA: Dr. Guillermo Belt; 2630 Sixteenth 
St., Washington 9, D. C. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Dr. Vladimir Houdek; 
1775 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 


DENMARK: Mr. William Borberg; 350 Fifth | 
Ave., Rm. 6300-B, N. Y. C. 1. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Dr. Max Hen- 
riquez-Urena; 8 E. 63rd St., N. Y. C. 21, 


ECUADOR: Dr. José A. Correa; Perm. Sec. 
Gen. of Ecuador Del.; 350 Fifth Ave., 
Rm. 6219, N. Y..C. 1. 

EGYPT: Mahmoud Bey Fawzi; 
Ave. Fem 6201, Ney YaiOo de 


FRANCE: M. Alexandre Parodi; 4 E, 79th 
StaNayv Cet: 


GREECE: M. Alexis Kyrou; Hotel Sherry- 


Netherlands, Suite 704, Fifth Ave. & yin 
St.) Na ¥0522: 


350 Fifth 


_ c/o Consulate General of Guatemala, 30 
_ Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


I: M. Emile Saint-Lot; 146-56 Bayside 
Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 
ICELAND: Mr. Thor Thors; 909 Sixteenth 
\% St., Washington, D. C. 
“INDIA: Dr. P. P. Pillai, Rep. to U.N.; 350 
fh Fifth Ave., Rm. 6212, N. Y. CG. 1. 
IRAN: Mr. Nasrollah Entezam; 350 Fifth 
| Ave., Rm. 6006, N. Y. C. 1. 
MEXICO: Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo; 350 Fifth 
Ave., Rm. 6003, N..¥. C. 1. 


z 


"Countries Rejected for U.N. Membership 
(eg ASE al ieee eS a eee 


Country Date of vote Vote* 
VU Og eee Aug. 29, 1946 5—3—3 
AS eee Aug. 18, 1947 34-4 
ULES Aug. 21, 1947 8—1—2} 
CULO ae Se Aug. 21, 1947 1—1—9 
UE ad Oct. 1, 1947 1—3—7 
| DAS ee Aug. 18, 1948 92-0 
2: [5S ara Aug. 29, 1946 9—1—lf 
op ES a Aug. 18, 1947 9—1—l7 
Baas ese me Oct. 1, 1947 9—2—0f 
BUDA oS soos ewes Aug. 21, 1947 1—1—9 
a Oct. 1, 1947 5—0-6 
eee cos Ss con Aug. 21, 1947 9—1—l}+ 
SG ae Oct. 1, 1947 9—2—0F 
i Apr. 10, 1948 9—2—0f 
Outer Mongolia........... Aug. 29, 1946 6—3—2 
Outer Mongolia........... Aug. 18, 1947 3—3—5 
motugals. 6.25 .5556.....- Aug. 29, 1946 8—2—If 
0 Aug. 18, 1947 9—2—0F 
BAMA. osc a. cc. cwccces Aug. 21, 1947 1—0—10 
iL Oct. 1, 1947 4—0—7 
Trans-Jordan............. Aug. 29, 1946 8—2—IF 
Trans-Jordan....-........ Aug. 18, 1947 9—1—1} 


*Security Council vote: for—against—abstaining. 
Unless vetoed, acceptance requires seven affirmative 
votes. jVetoed by U.S.S.R. 


UATEMALA: Dr. Carlos Garcia Bauer; © 


NETHERLANDS: Jonkheer J. W. M. Snouck rf | 
i 


Hurgronje; 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Rm. 301, 


N. Y. C. 20. 

NEW ZEALAND: Dr. W. B. Sutch, Sec. Gen, 
of N. Z. Del.; 350 Fifth Ave., Rm. 6004, 
Nowa Orit 

NICARAGUA: Dr. Guillermo  Sevilla- 
Sacasa; 1627 New Hampshire Ave., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 

NORWAY: Mr. Finn Moe; 350 Fifth Ave., 
Rm. 6228, N. Y. C. 1. 

PANAMA: Sr. Manuel de J. Quijano; 350 
Fifth Ave., Rm. 6304, N. Y. GC. 1. 

PERU: Sr. Carlos Holguin de Lavalle; 350. 
Fifth Ave., Rm. 6207, N. Y. C. 1. 

PHILIPPINES: Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo; 350 Fifth Ave., Rm. 6231, N. Y. C. 1. 

POLAND: Mr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy; 151 E. 
67th St., N. Y. CO. 21. 

SIAM: Prince Wan Waithayakon; 2490 
Tracy Pl., Washington 8, D. C. 

SWEDEN: Mr. Gunnar Hagegléf; 63 EF. 64th. 
BtoN_¥.. OF215 

SYRIA: Faris Bey el-Khouri; 350 Fifth 
Ave., Rm. 4512, N. Y. C. 1. 

TURKEY: Mr. Selim Sarper; 350 Fifth Ave., 
Rm. 6300-A, N, Y¥. C. 1. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Mr. H, T. An- 
drews; 405 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. 

U.S.S.R.: Mr. Jacob A. Malik; 680 Park Ave., 
N.Y. C521, 

UNITED KINGDOM: Sir Alexander Cadog= 
an; 350 Fifth Ave., 61st Fl., N. Y. C. 1. 

UNITED STATES: Mr. Warren R. Austin; 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

URUGUAY: Prof. Enrique Rodriguez Fab- 
regat; 55 E. 10th St., Rm. 1506, N. Y. GC. 3. 

VENEZUELA: Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk; 
350 Fifth Ave., Rm. 6232, N. Y. C. 1. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dr. Joza Vilfan; 854 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 21. 


Judges of International Court of Justice 


(Judges serve for a nine-year term and may be re-elected. In the first election of Feb. 6, 


1946, however, they 


were designated for terms of three, six and nine years, and the expiration dates are shown in parentheses. 


The seat of the Court is at The Hague, Netherlands.) 


President: José G. Guerrero, El Salvador (1955) 
Vice President: Jules Basdevant, France (1955) 


Alejandro Alvarez, Chile (1955) 

Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt (1949) 

J. Philadelpho de Barros e Azevado, Brazil 
(1955) 

isidro Fabela Alfaro, Mexico (1952) 

Sreen H. Hackworth, U.S. (1952) 

isu Mo, China (1949) 


Helge Klaestad, Norway (1952) 
Sergei B. Krylov, U.S.S.R. (1952) 

Sir Arnold D. McNair, U.K. (1952) 
John M. Read, Canada (1949) 
Charles de Visscher, Belgium (1952) 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland (1949) 
Milovan Zoricitch, Yugoslavia (1949) 


THE FLAG OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Legal Commission of the General Assembly unanimously adopted the following 
J. N. flag design on October 7, 1947: white U. N. emblem (global map projected from the 
1orth pole and embraced in twin olive branches) centered on a rectangular blue banner. 


: 


A 


Inforntion Please Al 


Oct.,1948 


Signed Joined 
UN. U.N. 
Entered | Decla- Organi- 
Www Ir rationt zation2 


-_— | | | | | 


EAIZHANISCA ao vicky cd visiss e's ence ess eee oe 1946 FV) Ye fea Ufc Ree CR 
Argentina....... Bsieirets Syn Ame aan tae Ae ; ak owe didn) [Peowdemem 
Australia........... Bra isisieivivis 7. Mie aes 
Belgium 1940 1942 1945 1946-46 Perm. |} 120-46 
GOEL. Spoacitd aaa re 1943 1943 1945.) le! cb. be cence eee 192-46 

Bey Brazil. .: 1942 1943 1945 1948-50 | ....... 1920-8 
MEOBUIMA oak... . esse 1941 eee 1948 Bie umes edo fact isos re 
| - Byelorussian S.S.R.4........0.....0.. 1941 ae 1945 | ....... | 19479 | 4 
BEM AGS Foes nce. s esse cece snes ~ 1939 1942 1945 1946-48 | oo... 1920-46 ~ 
SL Se 1945 1945 CO baa oe 1946-48 | ....... 1919-40 
Soe 1941 1942 1945 1946-48 | Perm. |} 1920-46 
¥! 1944 1944 1945 1946-46") °F ee 1920-46 
> 1941 1942 7 en et Re 1947-49 1920-26 
1941 1942 1945 1946-47 | 2.02... 1920-46 
: 1939 1942 1945 Sstdh uk eee 1946-47} 5 1920-46 
EMNONISADA aetna s we Sais Gee cdcesce cee 1940 ee ee ese a 1948-50} - .o.nn0 1920-46 _ 
Dominican Republic.................<. 1941 1942 1945 Yo cetactP as 5st. t all eee 1924-46 » 
ME OGM occ cae cc cose sccsa.. 1945 1945 1945 ay)! Rie. Ie eae ee 1934-46 

_ RG Se ee 1945 1945 1945'-" | 1949-507e fe 2] eee 1937-46 

BURS ALN AC Oba eee SIGN Tc << os Soo disse:e a. Qisiece'e 1941 1942 Chee ee, Ce eae Te 1920-39 
PUNO MME tone Seri cio vic-siececce 1942 1943 TAS al}. Se Mey ee 1923-46 
UALS <., s8.0 3S Reena 1939 1945 1945 1946-48 Perm 1920-46 
LARC OMIA Yates cb oth cooe Seek eles « « 1940 1942 rh Dee Paes tee 1946-46.) 1920-46 
CIERSTLELEY. 5 akon eS eee 1941 1942 1945 dial) eae 1920-38 
HET) 355 Sc Oe ae rr 1941 1942 1985 | -E eee i eee 1920-44 
TENE 3 Le a lee ar 1941 1942 TOA eh. eR ds ee Lee 1920-38 
ICSE aA Memtatttets yet aeckks secs voce cane Race ‘ie a oon emotes se : 
DLA MEMEPR I SEE ec ttc otitis «ca Gece 1939 1942 1945. teeny. 1946-47. Jue 1920-46 
POT ond boa ee Se ase eee 1943 1943 1945. if epee Wendel eee 1919-46 
NUM eR Irie ois Jaicias cms e's. eens. 1943 1943 1945 hal. > Sees, ah ee 1947-49 1932-46 
PODASONMME ES ie ooo... vacocic ace 1945 1945 1945 mo}, Steve 1946-49 |... 53:00. eee ' 
WHDUGMERREI PON iets, bcc csc cole. 1944 1944 F945 2 alo. Dive ae eye 2 ae 1920-46 
EOXGUDULD WEE ioe ss silos ecco ws 1940 1942 S089 cas! ad aed Se pe eon ee 1920-46 
MIDRICO MEDI ia/sie\sic foe vw <n ode o's « 1942 1942 1945 | 194646 | ....... 1947-49 1931-46 
IRETABMENGS ar fia cscs ceslcc de ees «cies « 1940 1942 1945 1946-48 | 23k 1920-46 
RES TUCACETE [toh Sg a a 1939 1942 1945 oi Sear 1947-49 Perm. 1920-46 — 
NEALE VEL, 2 Se ee eer 1941 1942 1945 gh ana kd At erak< ten | eee 1920-38 
I AUE oan Sh USS 1940 1942 1945 1946-47 |e ae 1920-46 
BOKISIGHEREP See ic, oe Soke cee te cle. 1939 ate TOA Oh ones sm: aaeana sie ines eee 
MAMA fm SE Lions ows eelec < 1942 1942 eT Oia Saul Ieee sere ety hive gucsle” fale en 1920-46 
ARUBA eriser shee cices coe va sicdee et 1945 1945 IE [ie eR ral late Saree bi ae 1920-37 
REGEN E SP ip alasslesvie ovie'v'ae ccc 1945 1945 pA) Ciel | ee hs 1946-48: ees 1920-41 
UD ES <2a4 te 1941 1942 1945S freee.) tude ee 1947-49 || 23 
BUEN oh s)-\o(c cisiny dice ole se cnrees 1939 1942 1945 1948-50 | ......, 1920-46 
GUCINATADIAsaiince lake ciec lcmec acces 1945 1945 19AS | cetinwst-..] Yama «ciate || Pree ae 
SSC TOR cto) cheycicic Sse ein Geib era c ve u'n's 1941 Sos 1946, site Sec ar | eee es ees 1920-46 
BOUIREATHCAMU NOL cateee occc ccc ec. 1939 1942 LONG ne ictaee, | A naa 1920-46 
CHEV) C29 sno OBS See ine 5 AE TOABS [to ge tule eet hae 1920-46 
BV AMEE emia Nec wa corce'e 0c 1945 1945 1945 sf. 1947-48 | 2... 2 | bec eae 
TOY... oa anata a rn 1945 1945 1945 ai | oe oe 1947-49 | ......, 1932-46 
MRCaIMANESSO Reach 2c ..s.-. 5... 1941 = 1945 1946-46 | 00.25 || 
UME CERIN BAOGT Ss nes dec veeccccccss. 1939 1942 1945 1946-50 Perm. 1920-46 
MARU SCALES MG cemeteries os, 1941 1942 1945 1946-49 Perm.) || (ecco 
WESTOP tea nc cce soecs 1941 1942 1945 1946-50 Perm. || 1934-39 
UHRA os aren a 1945 1945 TOAST Ween. esos. oa] race ere | eae 1920-46 
VWETEEL CIEL. Seater age 1945 1945 1s) [i ea oe 1947-49 | 1.1... 1920-40 
VATTIGIN See 40 at pea i a = rane (eee Ae | eeecadie | oombontedl le gadaase fikcstseea | 

Sprecetesccecesresereveeess| 941: | 1942 || 1945 | 1946-46 | ....... 1920-46 


1Declaration of United Nations was originally signed by 26 nati 
2U.N. officially came into existence Oct. 24, 1945. SLeague was formally dissolved Apr. 18, 1946. Nations | 
ene wing poke. viele time did as, eh except U.S.S.R., whic . 
eague were: Albania (1920-46), Austria 1920-40), Bulgaria (1920-46), Hire (1923-46), Estonia (192146). ~ 
Finland (192046), Germany (1926-35), Hungary (192241), Italy (1920-39), Japan (1920-35), es Ue } 
46), Lithuania (1921-46), Portugal (1920-46), Rumania (1920-42), Spain (1920-41), Switzerland (1920-46) 
Bru mussion. as eopuae conse: prea a San Francisco Confer . 
Onterence June 5, 1945, after its liberation. ®Not represented at San Franci Confere: 

quently signed Charter as original member. ‘Previously rie lem ats ce 


‘ood and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


_ Established: Oct. 16, 1945, when consti- 
fution was signed in Quebec. 


_ Purposes: To raise nutrition levels and 
living standards; to secure improvements 
tin production and distribution of food and 
sagricultural products; to better condition 
f country dwellers; by these means, to 
contribute to expanding world economy. 


ee ruarters: 1201 Connecticut Ave., 


ashington 6, D.C. 


' International Bank for Reconstruction 
| and Development (BANK) 

Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when 28 na- 
tions signed Articles of Agreement drawn 
up at Bretton Woods Conference in July, 
1944, 
_ Purposes: To assist in reconstruction and 
development of territories of members; to 
promote private foreign investment; to pro- 
mote balanced growth of international 
trade and maintain equilibrium in balance 
of payments. 

Headquarters: 1818 H St., Washington 25, 
D.C. 

International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 

Established: Apr. 4, 1947, when 28th 
nation ratified Convention on International 
Civil Aviation drawn up at Chicago Civil 
Air Conference on Dec. 7, 1944. © 

Purposes: To study problems of inter- 
national civil aviation and establish inter- 
national standards and regulations. 


Headquarters: Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal, Can. 


International Lahor Organization (ILO) 

Established: Apr. 11, 1919, when constitu- 
tion was adopted as Part XIII of Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Purposes: To contribute to establishment 
Mf lasting peace by promoting social jus- 
fice; to improve, through international 
iction, labor conditions and living stand- 
rds; to promote economic and social 
stability. 

Headquarters: Montreal 25, Can. 


International Monetary Fund (FUND) 

Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when nations 
vyhose quotas amounted to 80% of Fund’s 
esources had deposited ratifications of 
s3retton Woods Agreement. 

Purposes: To promote international 
nonetary cooperatiom and expansion of 
nternational trade; to promote exchange 
tability; to assist in establishment of 
nultilateral system of payments in respect 
f current transactions between members. 


Headquarters: 1818 H St., Wash. 25, D.C. 


Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
Source: U.N. Dept. of Public Information. 


International Refugee Organization (TRO) 


Established: Will not come into existence 
until 15 U.N. members contributing at 
least 75 percent of operational expenses 
have become party to constitution. 

Purposes: To assist in repatriation and 
resettlement of refugees and displaced per- 
sons; to protect their rights and offer them 
care and assistance. 


International Telecommunication — 
Union (ITU) 


Established: Dec. 9, 1932, by Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Convention 
adopted at Madrid Conference and effec- 
tive Jan., 1934. 

Purposes: To set up international regu- 
lations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion; to 
study means to decrease excessive costs. 


Headquarters: Geneva, Switz. 


International Trade Organization (ITO) 


Established: Will not come into existence 
until 60 days after charter is ratified by 
majority of 53 countries (or by 20 countries 
by April, 1949) that approved it Mar. 24, 
1948, at International Conference on Trade 
and Unemployment at Havana, Cu. 

Purposes: To promote expansion of world 
trade and remoyal of trade barriers. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 

and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 

Established: Nov. 4, 1946, when 20th 
signatory to constitution deposited instru- 
ment of acceptance with government of 
United Kingdom. 

Purposes: To promote collaboration 
among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, 
rule of law and human rights and freedoms 
without distinction of race, sex, language 
or religion. 

Headquarters: 19 Ave. Kléber, Paris 16, Fr. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

Established: Oct. 9, 1874, by Postal Con- 
vention of Bern, Switz., eff. July 1, 1875. 

Purposes: To alleviate uncertainty, con- 
fusion and excessive cost of international 
postal communications by uniting member 
countries into single postal territory for 
reciprocal exchange of mail. 

Headquarters: Schwartzorstrasse 38, Bern. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

Established: Apr. 7, 1948, when 26th 
nation ratified constitution adopted July 
22, 1946, by Intl. Health Conference in 
N.Y.C. : 

Purposes: To aid attainment by all peo- 
ples of highest possible level of health. 

Headquarters; Geneva, Switz. 
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CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


; E, the peoples of the United Nations 
W determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold 


_ sorrow to mankind, and 


To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and 
small, and 

To establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, have resolved 
to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims, 4 

Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives aSsembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present 
Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organi- 
zation to be known as the United Nations, 


CHAPTER I 


Purposes and Principles 
Article 1 


The purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take efféctive 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
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character, and in promoting and encoura; 
ing respect for human rights and for f 
damental freedoms for all without distine- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion; 
and . : oH 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. es 


Article 2 


The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, 
shall act in accordance with the following 
principles: 

1. The organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its 
members. j 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter, 

8. All members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered. : 

4. All members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or 
in any other manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United: Nations. : 

5. All members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving as- 
sistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that 
States not members of the United Nations 
act in accordance with these principles so 
far as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the members to! 
submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this principle | 
shall not prejudice the application of en-| 
forcement measures under Chapter VII, 


oa 


CHAPTER IT 


Membership 
Article 3 


The original members of the United Na- | 
tions shall be the states which, having 
participated in the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at 
San Francisco, or haye previously signed : 


Declaration by United Nations of Jan. 
L, 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify 
im accordance with Article 110. 


Article 4 


_1. Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving states which 
ecept the obligations contained in the 
resent Charter and, in the judgment of 
the organization, are able and willing to 
warry out these obligations. 


f 2. The admission of any such state to 
membership in the United Nations will be 
ected by a decision of the General As- 
bly upon the recommendation of the 
urity Council. 


2 Article 5 


A member of the United Nations against 
hich preventive or enforcement action 
has been taken by the Security Council 
nigh be suspended from the exercise of the 


: 


ights and privileges of membership by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 


A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently viclated the principles 
contained in the present Charter may be 
expelled from the organization by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER IIt 


Organs 
Article 7 
1. There are established as the principal 
rgans of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
und Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
in International Court of Justice and a 
secretariat. 
2. Such subsidiary organs as may be 
Ound necessary may be established in ac- 
‘ordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 5 


The United Nations shall place no re- 
trictions on the eligibility of men and 
yvomen to participate in any capacity and 
inder conditions of equality in its prin- 
ipal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly 


Composition 
Article 9 


The General Assembly shall consist of 
ll the members of the United Nations. 


Each member shall not have more than 
five representatives in the General 
sembly. 

Functions and Powers 
Article 10 
The General Assembly may discuss any 


questions or any matters within the scope 


of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and, 
except as provided in Article 12; may make 
recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, 
or to both, on any such questions or mat- 
ters. 


Article 11 


1. The General Assembly may consider 
the general principles of cooperation in 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles gov- 
erning disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments, and may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to such principles to 
the members or to the Security Council or 
to both. 


2. The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security brought 
before it by any member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state, which is not a member of the United 
Nations, in accordance with Article 85, 
Paragraph 2, and, except as provided in 
Article 12, may make recommendations 
with regard to any such questions to the 
state or states concerned or to the Security 
Council, or both. Any such question on 
which action is necessary shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 


3. The General Assembly may call the 
attention of the Security Council to situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 


4. The powers of the General Assembly 
set forth in this Article shall not limit the 
general scope of Article 10. 


Article 12 


1. While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendation with regard to 
that dispute or situation unless the Se- 
curity Council so requests. 


2. The Secretary-General, with the con- 
sent of the Security Council, shall notify 
the General Assembly at each session of 
any matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which are 
being dealt with by the Security Council 
and shall similarly notify the General As- 
sembly, or the members of the United Na- 
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tions if the General Assembly is not in 
session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters. 


Article 13 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation 
in the political field and encouraging the 
progressive development of international 
law and its codification; 

(b) Promoting international coopera- 
tion in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions 
and powers of the General Assembly with 
respect to matters mentioned in Paragraph 
1(b) above are set forth in Chapters Ix 
and X. 


Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, 
the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the present 
Charter setting forth the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, 


Article 15 


1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports 
shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided 
upon or taken to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations, 


Article 16 


The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the inter- 
national trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
cluding the approval of the trusteeship 
agreements for areas not designated as 
strategic, 


Article 17 


1. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve the budget of the organiza- 
tion. 

2. The expenses of the organization shall 
be borne by the members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve any financial and budgetary 
arrangements with specialized agencies re- 
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ferred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such spe-— 
cialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies con: 
cerned. 


Voting 


Article 18 


. Each member of the General Assembly 
abhi have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly oat 
important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members pres-— 
ent and voting. These questions shall ine 
clude: recommendations with respect to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non- 
permanent members of the Security Coun-_ 
cil, and election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the election 
of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with Paragraph 1(c) of Article 
86, the admission of new members to the 
United Nations, the suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership, the 
expulsion of members, questions relating 
to the operation of the trusteeship system, 
and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, includ= 
ing the determination of additional cate- 
gories of questions to be decided by a two- 
thirds majority, shall be made by a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting. 


Article 19 


A member of the United Nations which 
is in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the organization shall 
have no vote in the General Assembly if 
the amount of its arrears equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount of the contributions due 
from it for the preceding two full years, 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is 
satisfied that the failure to pay is due to 


conditions beyond the control of the mem- 
ber, 


Procedure 


Article 20 


The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special 
sessions a& occasion may require. Special 
sessions shall be convoked by the Secre- 
tary-General at the request of the Security 
Council or of a majority of the members of 7 
the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The General Assembly shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect its) 
president for each session. 


Article 22 


The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems neces- 
sary for the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 
The Security Council 


Composition 
Article 23 


_1, The Security Council shall consist of 
eleven members of the United Nations. 
‘The Republic of China, France, the Union 
f Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Singdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, 
hall be permanent members of the Se- 
surity Council. The General Assembly shall 
slect six other members of the United Na- 
ons to be non-permanent members of 
he Security Council, due regard being 
specially paid, in the first instance to the 
contribution of members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
ional peace and security and to the other 
jurposes of the organization, and also to 
quitable geographical distribution. 

_2. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council shall be elected for a 
term of two years. In the first election of 
the non-permanent members, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one 
year. A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 


3. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one representative. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 24 


1. In order to insure prompt and effec- 
tive action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and 
agree that in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility the Security Council 
acts on their behalf. 

_2.In discharging these duties the Se- 
surity Council shall act in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. The specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge of these 
juties are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, 
VIII and XII, 

8. The Security Council shall submit 
ynnual and, when necessary, special re- 
jorts to the General Assembly for its 
sonsideration. 


Article 25 


The members of the United Nations 
ree to accept and carry out the decisions 
f the Security Council in accordance with 
he present Charter. 


Article 26 


In order to promote the establishment 
md maintenance of international peace 
nd security with the least diversion for 
rmaments of the world’s human and eco- 


nomic resources, the Security Council shall 
be responsible for formulating, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee, 
referred to in Article 47, plans to be sub- 
mitted to the members of the United Na- 
tions for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments. i 


Voting 
Article 27 


1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
afirmative vote of seven members. 


8. Decisions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 of 
Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 
from voting. 


Procedure 
Article 28 


1. The Security Council shall be so or- 
ganized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security 
Council shall for this purpose be repre- 
sented at all times at the seat of the or- 
ganization. 


2. The Security Council shall hold peri- 
odic meetings at which each of its mem- 
bers may, if it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meet- 
ings at such places other than the seat 
of the organization as in its judgment 
will best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 


The Security Council may establish such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary 
for the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 


The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 


Article 31 


Any member of the United Nations which 
is not a member of the Security Council 
may participate, without vote, in the dis- 
cussion of any question brought before 
the Security Council whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that mem- 
ber are specially affected. 


Article 32 


Any member of the United Nations which 
is not a member of the Security Council or 
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any state which is not a member of the 
United Nations, if it is a party to a dis- 
pute under consideration by the Security 
Council, shall be invited to participate, 
without vote, in the discussion relating to 
the dispute. The Security Council shall lay 
down such conditions as it deems just for 
the participation of a state which is not 
_a@ member of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Article 33 


1. The parties to any dispute, the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
-by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice, 


2. The Security Council shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 


The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise 
_to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance: of 
international peace and security. 


Article 35 


1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of 
the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the 
General Assembly. 


2. A state which is not a member of the 
United Nations may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly any dispute to which it is a 
party if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present 
Charter. 


8. The proceedings of the General As- 
sembly in respect of matters brought to its 
attention under this Article will be subject 
to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


Article 36 


1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to 
in Article 33 or of a situation of like na- 
ture, recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 


2. The Security Council should take into 
consideration any procedures for the set- 
tlement of the dispute which have already 
been adopted by the parties. 
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3. In making recommendations und 
this Article the Security Council sho 
also take into consideration that legal 
putes should as a general rule be refe 
by the parties to the International Co 
of Justice in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the statute of the Court, , 


Article 37 s 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, it shall de- 
cide whether to take action under Article 
36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38 

Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Articles 33 to 37 the Security Council may, 
if all the parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute, 


CHAPTER VII 


Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts 
ef Aggression 


Article 39 


The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken in ac- 
cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to main- 
tain or restore international peace and 
security. 


Article 40 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the 
situation, the Security Council may, be- 
fore making the recommendations or de- 
ciding upon the measures provided for in 
Article 39, call upon the parties con- 
cerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desir- 
able. Such provisional measures shall be 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, or 
position of the parties concerned. The Se- 
curity Council shall duly take account of 
failure to comply with such provisional 
measures. 
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Article 41 


The Security Council may decide what 
measures not involving the use of armed’ 
force are to be employed to give effect 


its decisions, and it may call upon 
mbers of the United Nations to apply 
Ss ch measures. These may include com- 
jlete or partial interruption of economic 
elations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
aphic, radio, and other means of com- 
munication, and the severance of diplo- 
atic relations. 


Article 42 


Should the Security Council consider 
‘that measures provided for in Article 41 
‘would be inadequate, or have proved 
‘to be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international 
‘peace and security. Such action may in- 
clude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
Operations by air, sea or land forces of 
Members of the United Nations. 


Article 43 


1. All members of the United Nations, 
in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, un- 
dertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with 
@ special agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 
cation, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 


8. The agreement or agreements shall 
be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They 
Shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and members or between the Se- 
curity Council and groups of members 
and shall be subject to ratification by the 
signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 


When the Security Council has decided 
to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
member not represented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions assumed under Article 43, invite that 
member, if the member so desires, to par- 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security 
Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 


Article 45 


In order to enable the United Nations to 
fake urgent military measures, members 
shall hold immediately available national 
air force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action. The strength 
and degree of readiness of these con- 
tingents and plans for their combined ac- 
tion shall be determined, within the limits 


laid down in the special agreement or 
agreements referred to in Article 43, by 
the Security Council with the assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee. é 


Article 46 


Plans for the application of armed force 
shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 


Article 47 


1. There shall be established a Military 
Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military require- 
ments for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the employment | 
and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 


2. The Military Staff Committee shall 
consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the per-— 
manent members of the Security Council 
or their representatives. Any member of 
the United Nations not permanently rep- 
resented on the Committee shall be in- 
vited by the Committee to be associated 
with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that member in its work. 


8. The Military Staff Committee shall be 
responsible, under the Security Council, 
for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council. Questions relating to the- 
command of such forces shall be worked 
out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with 
the authorization of the Security Council 
and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional 
subcommittees. 


Article 48 


1. The action required to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the members 
of the United Nations, or by some of them, 
as the Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out 
by the members of the United Nations di- 
rectly and through their action in the ap- 
propriate international agencies of which 
they are members. 


Article 49 
The members of the United Nations shall 
join in affording mutuai assistance in 
carrying out the measures decided upon 
by the Security Council. : 


Article 50 


If preventive or enforcement measures 
against any state are taken by the Se- 
curity Council, any other state, whether a 
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member of the United Nations or not, 
which finds itself confronted with special 
economic problems arising from the carry- 
ing out of those measures shall have the 
right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 


Article 51 


Nothing in the present Charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense, if an armed 
attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council 
has taken the meastres necessary to main- 
tain international peace and _ security. 
Measures taken by members in the exer- 
cise of this right of self-defense shall be 
immediately reported to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the Se- 
curity Council under the present Charter 
to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Regional Arrangements 


Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and 
their activities are consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the organiza- 
tion. 


2. The members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or con- 
stituting such agencies shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 


8. The Security Council shall encourage 
the development of pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional ar- 
rangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states con- 
cerned or by reference from the Security 
Council. 


4. This Article in no way impairs the 
application of Articles 34 and 35. 


Article 53 


1. The Security Council shall, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority. But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security 
Council, with the exception of measures 
against any enemy state, as defined in Para- 


graph 2 of this Article, provided for p 
suant to Article 107, or in regional 
rangements directed against renewal 
aggressive policy on the part of any su 
state, until such time as the organization 
may, on request of the governments con- 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility | 
for preventing further aggression by such 
a state, y 

2. The term enemy state as used in Para- 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any 
state which during the second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. 


Article 54 


The Security Council shall at all times 
be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 
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CHAPTER IX 


International Economic and Social 
Cooperation 


Article 55 


With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples, the United Nations shall 
promote: 


(a) Higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; 


(b) Solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational co- 
operation; and 


(c) Universal respect for, and obsery- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 


All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in Article 55, 


Article 57 


1. The various specialized agencies, 
established by inter-governmental agree- 
ment and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities, as defined in their basic in- 
struments in economic, social, cultural, | 
educational, health and related fields, shall 
be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63. 


2. Such agencies thus brought into rela-- 
tionship with the United Nations are 


inafter referred to as specialized agen- 


Article 58 


__ The organization shall make recommen- 
lations for the coordination of the poli- 
cies and activities of the specialized agen- 
cies. : 
Article 59 


i The organization shall, where appropri- 
ate, initiate negotiations among the states 
concerned for the creation of any new 
‘Specialized agencies required for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55. 


Article 60 


_ Responsibility for the discharge of the 
functions of the organization set forth in 
this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, in the Economic and 
Social Council, which shall have for this 
purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X, 


CHAPTER X 


Economic and Social Council 
Composition 


Article 61 


_1.The Economic and Social Council 
shall consist of eighteen members of the 
United Nations elected by the General 
Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Para- 
graph 3, six members of the Economic and 
Social Council shall be elected each year 
for a term of three years. A retiring mem- 
ber shall be eligible for immediate re- 
election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be chosen. The term of Office of six 
Members so chosen shall expire at the end 
of one year, and of six other members at 
the end of two years, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the General As- 
sembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one representa- 
tive. 

Functions and Powers 
Article 62 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommendations 
with respect to any such matters to the 
General Assembly, to the members of the 
United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
Sbservance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all. 


8. It may. prepare draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly, with 
respect to matters falling within its com- 
petence. 


4. It may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, 
international conferences on matters fall- 
ing within its competence. 


Article 63 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the General As- 
sembly. 


2. It may coordinate the activities of the 
Specialized agencies through consultation 
with and recommendations to such agen- 
cies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the members of- 
the United Nations. 


Article 64 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and to recommendations 
on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations 
on these reports to the General Assembly. 


Article 65 
The Economic and Social Council may 
furnish information to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 


Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall 
perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perform services at the re- 
quest of members of the United Nations 
and at the request of the specialized agen- 
cies. 

8. It shall perform such other functions 
as are specified elsewhere in the present 
Charter or as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 


Voting 
Article 67 


1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 
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2. Decisions of the Economic and Social 
Council shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. . 


Procedure , 
Article 68 


Wy The Economic and Social Council shall 
set up commissions in economic and so- 
cial fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as 

-Iaay be required for the performance of its 
~. functions. 


Article 69 


The Economic and Social Council shall 
invite any member of the United Nations 
to participate, without vote, in its de- 

liberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that member. 


Article 70 


The Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements for representatives of 
the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, 
and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 


Article 71 


The Economic and Social Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may 
be made with international organizations, 
and, where appropriate, with national or- 
ganizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 


1. The Economic and Social Council 
Shall adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its presi- 
dent, 


2. The Economic and Social Council 
shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the re- 
quest of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are paramount, and ac- 
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cept as a sacred trust the obligation to — 
promote to the utmost, within the system 
of international peace and security estab- 
lished by the present Charter, the well 
being of the inhabitants of these terri 
tories, and, to this end: a 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational © 
advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 

(b) To develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free po- 
litical institutions, according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of ad- 
vancement; 

(c) To further international peace and 
security; 

(d) To promote constructive measures 
of development, to encourage research, and 
to cooperate with one another and, when 
and where appropriate, with specialized 
international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, eco- 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth in 
this Article; and 

(e) To transmit regularly to the Secre- 
tary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and 
constitutional considerations may require, 
Statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, so- 
cial, and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively 
responsible other than those territories to 
which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 


Members of the United Nations also 
agree that their policy in respect of the 
territories to which this Chapter applies, 
no less than in respect of their metropoli- 
tan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and 
well-being of the rest of the world in so- 
cial, economic and commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 


International Trusteeship System 


Article 75 


The United Nations shall establish under 
its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by subsequent individual 
agreements. These territories are herein- 
after referred to as trust territories, 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system in accordance with the purposes 


of the United Nations laid down in Article 
1 of the present Charter, shall be: 


“Peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
‘vided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 

_ (c) To encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
ali without distinction as to race, sex, 


language or religion, and to encourage. 


recognition of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the world; and 
(da) To insure equal treatment in so- 
cial, economic and commercial matters 
_ for all members of the United Nations and 
their nationals, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of 
justice, without prejudice to the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives, and sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article 80. 


Article 77 


1. The trusteeship system shall apply to 
such territories in the following categories 
as may be placed thereunder by means of 
trusteeship agreements: 

(a) Territories now held under mandate; 


({b) Territories which may be detached 
from enemy states as a result of the sec- 
ond World War; and 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed under 
the system by states responsible for their 
administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent 
agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought under 
the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms. 


Article 78 


The trusteeship system shall not apply 
to territories which have become members 
of the United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for the 
principle of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 


The terms of trusteeship for each terri- 
tory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amend- 
ment, shall be agreed upon by the states 
directly concerned, including the manda- 
tory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a member of the United 
Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 


Article 80 


1. Except as may be agreed upon in ine 
dividual trusteeship agreements, made un- ; 
der Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing each — 


territory under the trusteeship system, and _ 


until such agreements haye been con- — 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any 
states or any peoples or the terms of exist~- 
ing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may re- 
spectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not 
be interpreted as giving grounds for delay © 
or postponement of the negotiation and 
conclusion of agreements for placing man- 
dated and other territories under the trus- 
ae system as provided for in Article 

He 


Article 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in each 
case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and 
designate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust terri- 
tory. Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may be one 
or more states or the organization itself. 


Article 82 


There may be designated, in any trustee- 
ship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust 
territory to which the agreement applies, 
without prejudice to any special agree- 
ment or agreements made under Article 438. 


Article 83 


1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Se- 
curity Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Ar- 
ticle 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area, 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to 
the provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform 
those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to 
political, economic, social and educational 
matters in the strategic areas. 


Article 84 
It shall be the duty of the administer- 


ing authority to insure that the trust ter- 


ritority shall play its part in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority 
may make use of volunteer forces, facili- 


od 
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ties, and assistance from the trust terri- 
tory in carrying out the obligations 
toward the Security Council undertaken 
in this regard by the administering author- 
ity, as well as for local defense and the 
maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 


Article 85 


1. The functions of the United Nations 
with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
all areas not designated as strategic, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
- tion or amendment, shall be exercised by 

the General Assembly. 


2. The Trusteeship Council, operating 
under the authority of the General As- 
sembly, shall assist the General Assembly 
in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Trusteeship Council 


Composition 
Article 86 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist 
of the following members of the United 
Nations: 


(a) Those members administering trust 
territories; 


(b) Such of those members mentioned 
by name in Article 23 as are not ad- 
ministering trust territories; and 


(c) As many other members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to insure that the 
total number of members of the Trustee- 
ship Council is equally. divided between 
those members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and 
those which do not. 


2. Hach member of the ‘Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially quali- 
fied person to represent it therein, 


Functions and Powers 
Article 87 


The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, may: 


(a) Consider reports submitted by the 
administering authority; 


(b) Accept petitions and examine them 
in consultation with the administering 
authority; 


(c) Provide for periodic visits to the re- 
spective trust territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; 
and 


(a) Take these and other actions in con- 
formity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements, 
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Article 88 | 
The Trusteeship Council shall formulate 
a questionnaire on the political, economic, — 
social and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of each trust territory, and — 
the administering authority for each trust — 
territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annual — 
report to the General Assembly upon the © 
basis of such questionnaire, ’ 


Voting 
Article 89 
1. Each member of the ‘Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council 
shall be made by a majority of the mem- 


-bers present and voting. 


Procedure ; 
Article 90 : 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as 
required in. accordance with its rules, | 
which shall include provision for the con- 
vening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


Article 91 


The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Economic and Social Council and 
of the specialized agencies in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively 
concerned. : 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of Justice 


Article 92 


The International Court of Justice shall 
be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. It shall function in ac- 
cordance with the annexed statute, which 
is based upon the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present Chap- 
ter. 


Article 93 


1. All members of the United Nations are 
ipso facto parties to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a member of the 
United Nations may become a party to the 
statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice on conditions to be determined in 
each case by the General Assembly upon 
ae recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Article 94 


1. Each member of the United Nations 
undertakes to comply with the decision of 


the International Court of Justice in any 
case to which it is a party. 

__ 2. If any party to a case fails to perform 
the obligations incumbent upon it under 
a judgment rendered by the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the 
_ Security Council, which may, if it deems 
| necessary, make recommendations or de- 
_ cide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 


Nothing in the present Charter shall 


prevent members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their dif- 
ferences to other tribunals by virtue of 
agreements already in existence or which 
may be concluded in the future. 


Article 96 


1. The General Assembly or the Security 
Council may request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies which may at any 
time be so authorized by the General As- 
sembly, may also request advisory opinions 
of the Court on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Secretariat 


Article 97 


The Secretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
tary General and such staff as the organi- 
zation may require. The Secretary Gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
‘Security Council. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the organization. 


Article 98 


The Secretary General shall act in that 
capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall perform 
such other functions as are entrusted to 
him by these organs. The Secretary Gen- 
eral shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the or- 
ganization. 

Article 99 


The Secretary General may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Article 100 


1. In the performance of their duties the 
Secretary General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority 
external to the organization. They shall 


refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials 
responsible only to the organization. 

2. Each member of the United Nations 
undertakes to respect the exclusively in- 
ternational character of the responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary General and the staff, 
and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 


Article 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the 
Secretary General under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be perman- 
ently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, 
as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the 
employment of the: staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, compe- 
tence and integrity. Due regard shall be 
paid to the importance of recruiting the 
staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 102 


1. Every treaty and every international 
agreement entered into by any member of 
the United Nations after the present Char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as pos- 
sible be registered with the Secretariat 
and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or inter- 
national agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 


In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations un- 
der the present Charter shall prevail. 


Article 104 
The organization shall enjoy in the ter- 
ritory of each of its members such legal 
capacity as may be necessary for the 
exercise of its functions and the fulfillment 
of its purposes. 


Article 105 
1. The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the fulfillment of its purposes, 
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2. Representatives of the members of 
_ the United Nations and officials of the or- 
ganization shall similarly enjoy such 
_ privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the independent exercise of their func- 
tions in connection with the organization. 

3. The General Assembly may make 
recommendations with a view to determin- 
ing the details of the application of Para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of this Article or may pro- 
pose conventions to the members of the 
United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Transitional Security Arrangements 


Article 106 


Pending the coming into force of such 
special agreements referred to in Article 
_ 43, as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it to begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Article 42, the par- 
ties to the Four-Nation Declaration, 
signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 19438, and 
France, shall, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 5 of that Declaration, 
consult with one another and, as occasion 
requires, with other members of the 
United Nations with a view to such joint 
action on behalf of the organization as 
may be necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security. 


Article 107 


Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action in relation to 
any state which during the second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized 
as a result of that war by the govern- 
ments having responsibility for such ac- 
tion, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Amendments 


Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all members of the 
United Nations when .they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


Article 109 


1. A general conference of the members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds yote of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. Each 
member of the United Nations shall have 
one vote in the conference. 
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2. Any alteration of the present Char- — 
ter recommended by a two-thirds vote of © 
the conference shall take effect when rati- — 
fied in accordance with their respective — 
constitutional processes by two-thirds of 
the members of the United Nations in- — 
cluding all the permanent members of the | 
Security Council. - 

3. If such a conference has not been — 
held before the tenth annual session of — 
the General Assembly following the coming ~ 
into force of the present Charter, the 
proposal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conference 
shall be held if so decided by a majority 
vote of the members of the General As- 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature 


Article 110 


1. The present Charter shall be ratified. 
by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes, — 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which shall notify all the 
signatory states of each deposit as well as 
the Secretary General of the organization 
when he has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into 
force upon the deposit of ratifications by 
the Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, — 
and by a majority of the other signatory 
states. A protocol of the ratifications de- 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by 
the Government of the United States of 
America which shall communicate copies 
thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present 
Charter which ratify it after it has come 
into force will become original members 
of the United Nations on the date of the 
deposit of their respective ratifications. 


Article 111 


The present Charter, of which the 
Chinese, French, Russian, English and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall 
remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of 
America, Duly certified copies thereof shall 
be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of 
the Governments of the United Nations 
have signed the present Charter. 

Done at the city of San Francisco the 
twenty-sixth day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five. 


1. We, the President of the United 
States, the President of the national gov- 
_ ernment of the Republic of China and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, repre- 
senting the hundreds of millions of our 
_ countrymen, have conferred and agreed 
_that Japan shall be given the opportunity 
_to end this war. ; 
_ 2. The prodigious land, sea, and air 
forces of the United States, the British 
_Empire and China, many times reinforced 
by their armies and air fleets from the 
west, are poised to strike the final blow at 
Japan. This military power is sustained 
and inspired by the determination of all 
_ allied nations to prosecute the war against 
| 


_ Japan until she ceases to resist. 


3. The result of the futile and senseless 
German resistance to the might of the 
aroused free peoples of the world stands 

forth in awful clarity as an example to the 
-people of Japan. 

The might that now converges on Japan 
is immeasurably greater than that which, 
when applied to the resisting Nazis, neces- 
sarily laid waste to the land, the industry, 

and the method of life of the whole Ger- 
man people. 

The full application of our military 
power, backed by our resolve, will mean 
the inevitable and complete destruction 
of the Japanese armed forces and just as 
inevitably the utter devastation of the 

Japanese homeland. 

4. The time has come for Japan to de- 
cide whether she will continue to be con- 
trolled by these self-willed militaristic ad- 
visers whose unintelligent calculations 
have brought the empire of Japan to the 

threshold of annihilation, or whether she 
will follow the path of reason. 

5. The following are our terms: we will 
not deviate from them; there are no alter- 
natives; we shall brook no delay. 


6. There must be eliminated for all time 
the authority and influence of those who 
have deceived and misled the people of 
Japan into embarking on world conquest, 
for we insist that a new order of peace, 
security, and justice will be impossible 
until irresponsible militarism is driven 
from the world. 

7. Until such a new order is established 


Petits i) The Potsdam Declaration 


‘Text of the declaration issued at Potsdam 
under which Japan would be allowed to surr 


, Germany, July 26, 1945, outlining the terms © 
ender: a 


and until there is convincing proof that 
Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
points in Japanese territory to be desig- 
nated by the Allies shall be occupied to 
secure the achievement of the basic ob- 
jectives we are here setting forth. 


8. The terms of the Cairo declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese sover- 
eignty shall be limited to the Islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
such minor islands as we determine. ; 


9. Japanese military forces after being 
completely disarmed shall be permitted to 
return to their homes with the oppor- 
tunity to lead peaceful and productive 
lives.- 

10. We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as 
a nation, but stern justice shall be meted 
out to all war criminals, including those 
who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 
oners. : 


The Japanese government shall remove . 
all obstacles to the revival and strength- 
ening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech and 
religion and of thought, as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established. 

11. Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the payment of just 
reparation in kind, but not those indus- 
tries which will enable her to rearm for 
war. 

To this end, access to, as distinguished 
from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participation 
in world trade relations shall be permitted. 


12. The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
these objectives have been accomplished 
and there has been established in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and 
responsible government. 

13. We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the unconditional 
surrender of all Japanese armed forces, 
and to provide proper and adequate as- 
surances of their good faith in such action. 
The alternative for Japan is prompt and 
utter destruction. 


Japan’s Surrender 


Text of Japanese surrender document signed aboard the U. S. S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, 
September 2, 1945, Tokyo time (September 1, New York Time). 


1. We, acting by command of and in 
behalf of the Emperor of Japan, the Japa- 
mese government and the Japanese im- 


perial general headquarters, hereby accept 
provisions in the declaration issued by the 
heads of the governments of the United 


oe 
States, China, and Great Britain July 26, 
1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently ad- 
hered to by the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics, which four powers are hereafter 
referred to as the Allied Powers. 


2. We hereby proclaim the uncondi- 
tional surrender to the Allied Powers of 
the Japanese imperial general headquarters 
and of all Japanese armed forces and all 
armed forces under Japanese control 
wherever situated. 


3. We hereby command all Japanese 
- forces, wherever situated, and the Japanese 
people to cease hostilities forthwith, to 
preserve and save from damage all ships, 
aircraft and military and civil property 
and to comply with all requirements which 
may be imposed by the Supreme Com- 
' mander for the Allied Powers or by agen- 
cies of the Japanese government at his 
direction. 


4. We hereby command the Japanese im- 
perial general headquarters to issue at 
once orders to the commanders of all 
Japanese forces and all. forces under 
Japanese control, wherever situated, to 
surrender unconditionally themselves and 
all forces under their control. 


5. We hereby command all civil, mili- 
tary, and naval officials to obey and en- 
force all proclamations, ordérs and direc- 
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tives deemed by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers to be proper to ef-— 
fectuate this surrender and issued by him 
or under his authority and we direct all 
such officials to remain at their posts and ~ 
to continue to perform their non-combat RY 
duties unless specially relieved by him or ~ 
under his authority, F 


6. We hereby undertake for the Emperor, — 
the Japanese government, and their suc- — 
cessors to carry out the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration in good faith, and to” 
issue whatever orders and take whatever ~ 
action may be required by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers or by any 
other designated representative of the 
Allied Powers for the purpose of giving 
effect to that declaration. 


7. We hereby command the Japanese 
imperial government and the Japanese im- 
perial general headquarters at once to 
liberate all Allied prisoners of war and 
civilian internees now under Japanese con- | 
trol and to provide for their protection, 
care, maintenance, and immediate trans- 
portation to places as directed. 


8. The authority of the Emperor and the 
Japanese government to rule the state 
shall be subject to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers who will 
take such steps as he deems proper to ef- 
fectuate these terms of surrender. 


The Surrender of Germany 


Germany surrendered unconditionally to 
the Western Allies and the Soviet Union at 
a ceremony in a schoolhouse in Reims, 
France, at 2:41 A. M., French Time (8:41 
P. M.; E. W. T., May 6), May 7, 1945. This 
act brought the European war to a close, 
five years, eight months and six days after 
the Nazis started their invasions. 


Following is the text of “An Act of Mili- 
tary Surrender.” 


“1. We, the undersigned, acting by 
authority of the German High Command, 
hereby surrender unconditionally to the 
Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and simultaneously to the Soviet 
High Command, all forces on land, sea, and 
in the air who are at this date under Ger- 
man control, 


“2. The German High Command will at 
once issue orders to all German military, 
naval and air authorities and to all forces 
under German control to cease active op- 
erations at 2301 hours (11:01) Central Eu- 
ropean Time on Hight May and to remain 
in the positions occupied at the time. No 
Ship, vessel or aircraft is to be scuttled, or 
any damage done to their hull, machinery, 
or equipment. 


“3. The German High Command will at 
once issue to the appropriate commanders, 
and ensure the carrying out of any fur- 


ther orders issued by the Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and by 
the Soviet High Command. 

“4. This Act of Military Surrender is 
without prejudice to, and will be super- 
seded by, any general instrument of sur- 
render imposed, or on behalf of the United 
Nations and applicable to Germany and 
the German Armed Forces as a whole. 

“In the event of the German High Com- 
mand or any of the forces under their con- 
trol failing to act in accordance with this 
Act of Surrender, the Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and 
the Soviet High Command will take such 
punitive or other action as they deem ap- 
propriate. 

“Signed at Reims, France, at 0241 hours 
hg A. M.), on the Seventh day of May, 
1945, 

“On behalf of the German High Com- 
mand—Jodl. 

“In the presence of: 

“On behalf of the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force—w. B. Smith, 

“On behalf of the Soviet High Command 
—Ivan Susloparoff. 

“On behalf of the French—F. Sevez.” 


The surrender terms were ratified in Ber- 
lin on May 8, 1945, and the war Officially 
ended at 12:01 A. M., May 9, 1945. 


{ 


I. Open covenants of peace, openly 


arrived at, after which there shall be no 


private international understandings of 
any kind but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the public view. 


II. Absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the seas, outside territorial wa- 
ters, alike in peace and in war, except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in 
part by international action for the en- 
forcement of international covenants. 


III. The removal, so far as possible, of 
all economic barriers and the establish- 
ment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the 
peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and 
taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely 
impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based upon a Strict observance 
of the principle that in determining all 
such questions of sovereignty the in- 
terests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the equita- 
ble claims of the government whose 
title is to be determined, 


VI. The evacuation of all Russian ter- 
ritory and such a settlement of all ques- 
tions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest cooperation of the other 
nations of the world in obtaining for 
her an unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political develop- 
ment and national policy and assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the so- 


ciety of free nations under institutions 


of her own choosing; and, more than a 
welcome, assistance also of every kind 
that she may need and may herself de- 
sire. The treatment accorded Russia by 
her sister nations in the months to 
come will be the acid test of their good 
will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their own 
interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 


VII. Belgium, the whole world will 
agree, must be evacuated and restored, 
without any attempt to limit the 
sovereignty which she enjoys in common 
with all other free nations. No other 
single act will serve as this will serve 
to restore confidence among the nations 
in the laws which they have themselves 
set and determined for the government 


The Fourteen Points 


(The Fourteen Points were given to Congress by President Wil 

program. On Nov. 5, 1918, the Potts were apapindl by “the Matlin’ od gen 
peace terms with Germany, but many of Wilson’s recommendations 
of Versailles.) 


8, 1918, as the ‘only possible” peace 
with reservations on Point {1, as the basis for 
were defeated or compromised in the Treaty 


of their relations with one another. With- 
out this healing act the whole struc- 
ture and validity of international law is 
forever impaired. 


VIII. All French territory should be 
freed and the invaded portions restored, 
and the wrong done to France by Prus- 
sia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace 
of the world for nearly fifty years, 
should be righted, in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the 
interest of all, 


IX. A readjustment of the frontiers’ of 
Italy should be effected along clearly 
recognizable lines of nationality. 


X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
whose place among the nations we wish 
to see safeguarded and assured, should 
be accorded the freest opportunity of 
autonomous development. 


XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
should be evacuated; occupied territories 
restored; Serbia accorded free and se- 
cure access to the sea; and the relations 
of the several Balkan states to one an- 
other determined by friendly counsel 
along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality; and interna- 
tional guarantees of the political and 
economic independence and territorial 
integrity of the several Balkan states 
should be entered into. = 


XII. The Turkish portions of the pres- 
ent Ottoman Empire should be assured 
a secure sovereignty, but the other na- 
tionalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted se- 
curity of life and an absolutely unmo- 
lested opportunity of autonomous de- 
velopment, and the Dardanelles should 
be permanently opened as a free passage 
to the ships and commerce of all na- 
tions under international guarantees. 


XIII. An independent Polish state 
should be erected which should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations, which should be as- 
sured a free and secure access to the 
sea, and whose political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity 
should be guaranteed by international 
covenant. 


XIV. A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small 
states alike. 


os | The Four Freedoms 


(The following quotation is from President Roosevelt’s annual message to Congress on Jan. 6, 1941.) 


“In the future days, which we seek to 
- make secure, we look forward to a world 
_ founded upon four essential human free- 
- doms. 
“The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
_ pression—everywhere in the world. 


“The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way—every- 
where in the world. 


-. “The third is freedom from want—which, 
_ translated into world terms, means eco- 

nomic understandings which will secure to 
every nation a healthy peace time life for 
_its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 


“The fourth is freedom from fear— 
which, translated into world terms, means 
@ worldwide reduction of armaments ta 
such a point and in such a thorough fash- 
ion that no nation will be in a position to 
commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor—anywhere in the 
world. 


“That is no vision of a distant millen- 
nium. It is a definite basis for a kind of 
world attainable in our own time and 
generation. That kind of world is the very 
antithesis of the so-called new order of 
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tyranny which the dictators seek to create 
with the crash of a bomb, 


“To that new order we oppose the greater 
conception—the moral order, A good society a 


is able to face schemes of world domina- 


tion and foreign revolutions alike without — 


fear. 
“Since the beginning of our American 
history we have been engaged in change— 


in a perpetual peaceful revolution—a revo- | 


lution which goes on ‘steadily, quietly ad- 
justing itself to changing conditions— 
without the concentration camp or the 
quick-lime in the ditch. The world order 
which we seek is the cooperation of free 
countries, working together in a friendly, 
civilized society. 

“This nation has placed its destiny in 
the hands and heads and hearts of its 
millions of free men and women; and its 
faith in freedom under the guidance of 
God. Freedom means the supremacy of 
human rights everywhere, Our support goes 
to those who struggle to gain those rights 
or keep them. Our strength is in our unity 
of purpose. 

“To that high concept there can be no 
end save victory.” 


The Atlantic Charter 


(im a dramatic meeting off Newfoundland, August 9-10, 1941, 


President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill formu- 


lated this statement of common war aims, which was issued August 14.) 


The President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, Mr, Churchill, 
representing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain common principles in the national policies of their 
respective countries on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

FIRST, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

SECOND, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

THIRD, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

FouRTH, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity; 

FIFTH, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic advancement and social security; 

SIXTH, after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all men in all 
lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

EIGHTH, they believe that all the nations of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permament sys- 
tem of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. They 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


EUROPEAN INITIATIVE AND ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
by GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


NOTE: This speech, delivered by the Secretary of State during the Commencement exercises at Harvard 
_ University, Cambridge, Mass., on June 5, 1947, has since been arly referred the “Mar 
_ Plan.” For further ERP information see pages 345-6. tee ig dncbe oy ipo 
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‘be apparent to all intelligent people. I think one difficulty is that the problem is one 
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_ the troubled areas of the earth and it is hard for them to comprehend the plight and 
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their governments in connection with our efforts to promote peace in the world. 
In considering the requirements for the rehabilitation of Europe, the physical loss of 
life, the visible destruction of cities, factories, mines, and railroads was correctly esti- 


. 
| mated, but it has become obvious during recent months that this visible destruction — 
was probably less serious than the dislocation of the entire fabric of European economy. 


_ For the past 10 years conditions have been highly abnormal. The feverish preparation for 
war and the more feverish maintenance of the war effort engulfed all aspects of national 
economies. Machinery has fallen into disrepair or is entirely obsolete. Under the arbitrary 
and destructive Nazi rule, virtually every possible enterprise was geared into the German 
_ War machine. Longstanding commercial ties, private institutions, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and shipping companies disappeared, through loss of capital, absorption through 
nationalization, or by simple destruction. In many countries, confidence in the local 
_ currency has been severely shaken. The breakdown of the business structure of Europe 
during the war was complete. Recovery has been seriously retarded by the fact that two 
years after the close of hostilities a peace settlement with Germany and Austria has not 
been agreed upon. But even given a more prompt solution of these difficult problems, the 
rehabilitation of the economic structure of Europe quite evidently will require a much 

E longer time and greater effort than had been foreseen. 

There is a phase of this matter which is both interesting and serious. The farmer has 
always produced the foodstuffs to exchange with the city dweller for the other necessi- 
ties of life. This division of labor is the basis of modern civilization. At the present time 
it is threatened with breakdown. The town and city industries are not producing ade- 
quate goods to exchange with the food-producing farmer. Raw materials and fuel are in 
short supply. Machinery is lacking or worn out. The farmer or the peasant cannot find 
the goods for sale which he desires to purchase. So the sale of his farm produce for money 
which he cannot use seems to him an unprofitable transaction. He, therefore, has with- 
drawn many fields from crop cultivation and is using them for grazing. He feeds more 
grain to stock and finds for himself and his family an ample supply of food, however 
short he may be on clothing and the other ordinary gadgets of civilization. Meanwhile 
people in the cities are short of food and fuel. So the governments are forced to use their 
foreign money and credits to procure these necessities abroad. This process exhausts 
funds which are urgently needed for reconstruction. Thus a very serious situation is 
rapidly developing which bodes no good for the world. The modern system of the a 
sion of labor upon which the exchange of products is based is in danger of breaking 
down. 

The truth of the matter is that Europe’s requirements for the next three or four years 
of foreign food and other essential products—principally from America Ore so much 
greater than her present ability to pay that she must have substantial additional help or 
face economic, social, and political deterioration of a very grave character. 

The remedy lies in breaking the vicious circle and 1 ESCOESEE the confidence of the 
European people in the economic future of their own countries and of Europe as a 


I NEED NOT TELL YOU gentlemen that the world situation is very serious. That must | 


_ of such enormous complexity that the very mass of facts presented to the public by 
_ press and radio make it exceedingly difficult for the man in the street to reach a clear 
appraisement of the situation. Furthermore, the people of this country are distant from | 


_ consequent reactions of the long-suffering peoples, and the effect of those reactions on — 


“whole, The manufacturer and the farmer throughout wide areas must be able and willin 


_ nomic health in the world, without which there can be no political stability and no as- 
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to exchange their products for currencies the continuing value of which is not open to 
question, ‘ 

Aside from the demoralizing effect on the world at large and the possibilities of dis- be 
turbances arising as a result of the desperation of the people concerned, the consequences : 
to the economy of the United States should be apparent to all. It is logical that the o, 
United States should do whatever it is able to do to assist in the return of normal eco- _ 


sured peace. Our policy is directed not against any country or doctrine but against hun- 
ger, poverty, desperation, and chaos. Its purpose should be the revival of a working 
economy in the world so as to permit the emergence of political and social conditions in 
which free institutions can exist. Such assistance, I am convinced, must not be on a 
piece-meal basis as various crises develop. Any assistance that this government may 
render in the future should provide a cure rather than a mere palliative. Any govern- 
ment that is willing to assist in the task of recovery will find full cooperation, I am 
sure, on the part of the United States government. Any government which maneuvers to 
block the recovery of other countries cannot expect help from us. Furthermore, govern- 
ments, political parties, or groups which seek to perpetuate human misery in order to 
profit therefrom politically or otherwise will encounter the opposition of the United 
States. 

It is already evident that, before the United States government can proceed much fur- 
ther in its efforts to alleviate the situation and help start the European world on its 
way to recovery, there must be some agreement among the countries of Europe as to the 
requirements of the situation and the part those countries themselves will take in order 
to give proper effect to whatever action might be undertaken by this government. It 
would be neither fitting nor efficacious for this government to undertake to draw up uni- 


_ laterally a program designed to place Europe on its feet economically. This is the busi- 


ness of the Europeans. The initiative, I think, must come from Europe. The role of this 
country should consist of friendly aid in the drafting of a European program and of 
later support of such a program so far as it may be practical for us to do so. The program 
should be a joint one, agreed to by a number, if not all, of European nations, 

An essential part of any successful action on the part of the United States is an un- 
derstanding on the part of the people of America or the character of the problem and 
the remedies to be applied. Political passion and prejudice should have no part. With 
foresight, and a willingness on the part of our people to face up to the vast responsibility 
which history has clearly placed upon our country, the difficulties I have outlined can 
and will be overcome. 
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Definitions 


COLONY: a company of people, purposely or MANDATE: order or commission granted by 
otherwise, transplanted from _ their League of Nations (before its defunction) 
mother country and remaining subject as Mandator to a member nation. 
to the jurisdiction of the parent state. SPHERE OF INFLUENCE: a territory within 

which the political influence or the in- 

terests of one nation are permitted by 
other nations to be more or less’ ex- 
clusive. Also loosely used to denote re- 
gions more or less under the control of 
a nation but not constituting a formally 


CROWN COLONY: a British Empire colony 
in which the crown retains some kind of 
control over legislation. 


DOMINION: an autonomous community 
within the British Empire, equal in 


Sia 


status to any other dominion, but united 
by a common allegiance to the crown. 


PROTECTORATE: an area which is protected 
by a superior authority from domestic 
or foreign disturbance or dictation and 
shares in its own government. 


recognized protectorate or suzerainty. 
SUZERAIN: a state that exercises political 
control over another state in relation to 
which it is sovereign. 
TRUSTEESHIP: administration by a member 
of the United Nations of an area not yet 
ready for self-government. 
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THE OTHER NATIONS 
OF THE 


WORLD 


A GUIDE TO MAIN HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, 
GEOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL FACTS 


Prepared by the Staff of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Under the direction of 
WALTER YUST, Editor-in-chief 


Afghanistan (Kingdom) 


Area: approx. 270,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 12,000,000 (approx. 
35% Afghan, 21% Tadchik, 8.5% Mongolian, 
35.5% others). 

Density per square mile: 44. 

Ruler; Mohammed Zaher Shah. 

Prime Minister: Sardar Shah Mahmud. 

Principal cities (est.): Kabul, 206,000 (capi- 
tal); Kandahar, 77,000 (trading center); Herat, 
76,000 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Afghani. : 

Languages: Pushtu (official), Persian. 

Religion: Mohammedan (Sunni, 90%; Shiah, 
10%). 


HISTORY. Wedged between Pakistan, Iran 
and the U.S.S.R. in southwestern Asia with- 
out outlet to the sea, Afghanistan did not 
become an independent state until 1747. 
Previously, it had been either a cluster of 
small states under nominal Arab rule, part 
of Mongol or Mogul empires, or dismem- 
bered among India, Persia and the Uzbeks. 


By the 19th century Afghanistan had 
passed into the British sphere of influence, 
though the British had to dispatch troops 
more than once to enforce Afghan friend- 
liness. In 1880 the British recognized Ab- 
dur Rahman Khan as Emir and gave him 
an annual subsidy of more than $500,000 
to delegate management of his foreign re- 
lations to Britain. His son, Habibullah, suc- 
ceeded him in 1901 and kept Afghanistan 
neutral in World War I despite strong 
pressure of pro-Turkish elements. 


On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed 
making Afghanistan free and independent 
of all British control. The country main- 
tained strict neutrality in World War II, 
and was admitted to the United Nations in 
Noy., 1946. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the 1932 constitu- 
tion, Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 
archy, with authority vested in the sover- 


eign and parliament, which has a senate of 
forty-five members named for life by the 
sovereign and a national assembly of 109 
elected members. Executive power is exer- 
cised by the sovereign and cabinet headed 
by the prime minister. 


Military service is compulsory. The army 
strength is about 100,000, supplemented by 
tribal bands. There is a small air force. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is nominally compulsory. Pri- 
mary schools exist in many parts of the 
country, but secondary schools only in 
Kabul and provincial capitals. There were 
about 100,000 pupils in 369 schools in 1946. 


Only a fifth of the soil is under cultiva- 
tion, the greater part of the country being 
mountainous and rocky. Farming is con- 
fined to the fertile valleys and plains, some- 
times with the aid of irrigation. Two crops 
@ year are usually grown. Important ones 
include fruits and nuts, castor beans, ce- 
reals, madder, tobacco, cotton and vege- 
tables. Wheat is the staple food. The fat- 
tailed indigenous sheep is the principal 
source of meat, wearing apparel and skins 
for export. Camels, humped cattle, oxen 
and asses are numerous. 


Important manufactures include silk, 
felt, sheepskin coats, soap, carpets and 
boots. Factories have been erected by gov- 
ernment monopolies to produce skins, 
sugar, textiles, vehicles, and power. 

Among the leading exports are karakul 
skins (mostly to the U.S.), cotton, wool, 
rugs, carpets and dried fruits. Approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 karakul skins were ex- 
ported in 1945-46. Most of the trade is car- 
ried on through Pakistan, but cattle and 
foodstuffs are exported to the U.S.S.R. in 
return for cotton and wool. Exports 
through India in 1945-46 totaled approxi- 
mately $55,000,000. 

Revenue and expenditure amount to 
about $45,000,000 a year. 
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Afghanistan has no railways, navigable 
streams or air routes. Transport is gener- 
ally by camel or pack horse. The principal 
trade routes lead south through the Khy- 
ber and Khojak Passes to Pakistan, and 
north to the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet 

Socialist Republics. There are about 5,100 
- miles of roads suitable for motor transport. 


Both mineral and forest resources are 
largely unexploited. There are deposits of 
coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil and silver. 
Timber and gum resin are obtained, 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Af- 
ghanistan, approximately the size of Texas, 
is split east to west by the Hindu Kush 
range of the Himalayas, rising in the east 
to heights of 24,000 feet. Except in the 
southwest, most of the country is covered 
by high snow-capped mountains and deep 
valleys. The few passes are deep and nar- 
row. The Amu Darya (Oxus), Kabul and 
Helmand are the most important rivers, 
and there are hundreds of swift and un- 
navigable mountain streams. The climate 
ranges from extremes of below zero to more 
than 100° in the north; however, it is not so 

extreme in the south, although snowfall is 

_ heavy all over the country in winter, Rain- 

‘fall, chiefly in the spring, is relatively light. 
The hottest weather occurs in summer and 
is particularly severe around Kandahar. 


Albania (Republic) 


(Shqiperia) 
Area: 10,629 square miles. 


Population (est. 1946): 1,120,522 (Albanian 
99.8%; others, .2%). 


Density per square mile: 105.4. 
Head of the Government: Enver Hoxha. 


Principal cities (last census, 1930): Tirana, 
| 30,806 (capital); Scutari, 29,209 (northern 
aeding center); Koritsa, 22,787 (farming cen- 
ter). 


Monetary unit: Lek. 

Language: Albanian. 

Religions (est.): Moslem, 69%; 
Christian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%. 
HISTORY. A tiny, backward state ap- 
proximately the size of Maryland, Albania 
has acquired considerable importance since 
World War II because of its close ties with 
the Soviet Union and its strategic location 
at the mouth of the Adriatic. After the fall 
of the Roman Empire, Albania became part 
of the Byzantine Empire and was succes- 
sively invaded’ by Goths, Serbs and Bul- 
garians. From 1014 to 1204 it was again un- 
der Byzantine rule. An alliance of Albanian 
chieftains (1444-66) under Skanderbeg 
failed to halt the advance of the Turks, 
and the country remained under at least 
nominal Turkish rule for more than four 
centuries, until it proclaimed its independ- 
ence on Nov, 28, 1912. 


During World War I Albania was vari- 
ously occupied by Italian, Greek, French, 


Orthodox 


Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On Aug. 
2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian inde- 
pendence and evacuated the country. 
Ahmed Zogu, premier in 1922-23, ousted 
the government of Mgr. Fan Noli in 1924 
and became president of a newly con- 
stituted republic in 1925. Three years later, 
after concluding pacts which placed Al- 
bania in Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu 
proclaimed himself King Zog 1. 


In 1939, Italy occupied the country in a 
matter of days. During the Greco-Italian 
war of 1940-41, the Greek armies pushed 
the Italians back from the Albanian bor- 
der and occupied a large part of southern 
Albania. When Germany attacked Greece 
and Yugoslavia in April, 1941, however, the 
Greeks withdrew quickly, and the Axis oc- 
cupation of Albania was complete. 


Albania was free of the Axis yoke by 
the end of 1944, and a leftist provisional 
government under Colonel General Enver 
Hoxha was established. That regime was 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec- 
tions, and British, Soviet and U.S. recogni- 
tion. Since then, Albania has collaborated 
closely with the Soviet Union and has quar- 
reled frequently with Greece and the west- 
ern powers. Two main sources of dispute 
with Greece were the latter’s claim to the 
Albanian territory of Northern Epirus and 
its charge that Albania was arming anti- 
government Greek guerrillas. In April, 1948, 
Albania rejected an offer of the U.N. 
Balkan Commission to mediate this dispute 
over Albanian Epirus. When two British 
destroyers were sunk by mines in the Corfu 
channel in March, 1947, Britain lodged a 
sharp protest and referred its complaint to 
the U.N. Security Council. The Council’s 
decision, favorable to Britain, was vetoed 
by the U.S.S.R., and Britain carried its case 
to the International Court of Justice, which 
ruled on March 26, 1948, that it had juris- 
diction of the dispute and proceeded to 
hear the arguments of both sides. 


GOVERNMENT. Elections of Dec. 2, 1945, 
for the constituent assembly officially gave 
95 percent of the votes to a Democratic 
Front of various resistance elements in- 
cluding some Communists. On Jan. 11, 
1946, the assembly proclaimed Albania a 
republic with Hoxha as head of govern- 
ment, commander in chief of the armed 
forces and defense minister. The army, un- 
Officially estimated at 60,000 men, main- 
tains close liaison with the Soviets. 


Albania’s sovereignty over Saseno, a 
small but strategic Adriatic island was con- 
firmed by the Italian peace treaty of 1947. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is nominally compul- - 
sory, but illiteracy is high, especially among 


women. There are no institutions of higher 
learning. 


Albanians are called Ghegs and Tosks, 
according to whether they live north or 


clans or tribes, in a feudal manner. Mos- 
lems predominate in most sections. 


Albania is still a primitive country where 


each family tries to provide most of its 


own needs. Nearly the whole population is 
engaged in combined farming and, stock- 
raising. Only a small portion of the central 
part is fit for tilling. Corn is the chief crop. 
Others are wheat, tobacco, oats, barley, rye, 
spelt, olives and citrus fruit. Only a few 
factories are engaged in processing Al- 
bania’s food products. 


Albania’s postwar trade has been limited 
in volume, although it received shipments 
from UNRRA in 1946-47 totaling 183,000 
tons. Leading exports are wool, hides, fur, 
dairy products and bitumen. 


There are still no railroads (two were un- 
der construction in 1948), but good high- 
Ways were developed by the Italians for 
strategic purposes, and the Russians con- 
tinued such construction. The principal 
and only fully equipped port is Durazzo. 


Mineral wealth, thought to be consider- 
able, is relatively unexploited.. The princi- 
pal minerals are aluminum and petroleum, 
which were developed to some extent dur- 
ing the Italian occupation of 1939-44. 
There are also deposits of lignite, bitumen, 
asphalt, gypsum, copper and iron. 

Forest resources include large stands of 
oak, walnut, chestnut and elm, and in the 
high regions, beech, pine and fir. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Alba- 
nia is a mountainous state, largely over 
3,000 ft. above sea level, with a narrow 
marshy coastal plain crossed by several 
rivers. A complex, often inaccessible moun- 
tainous hinterland encloses small fertile 
basins, and contains some wide valleys, of 
which the largest is that of Lake Ohrid in 
the southeast. The interior mountain 
plateaus and basins contain the centers of 
population. With the exception of the Bo- 
jana in the northwest, which is the outlet 
of Lake Scutari (135 sq. mi.) to the Adri- 
atic, there are no navigable rivers. 


The climate is typically Mediterranean, 
with dry, hot summers and moderate win- 
ters. Inland temperatures are lower than 
those on the coast. Winter frosts occur in 
the southern part of the country. 


ARABIA 


The Arabian peninsula, at the southwest 
extremity of Asia, is about four times the 
size of Texas. Its rich oil deposits and 
proximity to Palestine gave it special po- 
litical importance in 1948. Once a political 
unit, today it consists of the kingdoms 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the British 
colony of Aden and six British protec- 
torates. 

The peninsula, with an area of about 
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923,000 square miles, and an extreme 
length of 1,400 miles, is generally a plateau 
sloping gently eastward from a mountain 
range that averages 5,000 feet in elevation 
and runs along its entire west side within 
ten or fifteen miles of the Red Sea. The 
range reaches a maximum of 12,336 feet in 
Yemen to the southwest. Arabia has no 
rivers and no forests and is principally a 
desert dotted with many oases. 


Most of the peninsula, particularly the 
interior, has a hot desert climate with fre- 
quent changes in temperature. The high- 
lands of the Yemen and southwestern 
Saudi Arabia, however, together with parts 
of Oman, have a temperate climate. Jidda, 
on the Red Sea, has an average daily high 
temperature of 93° during August. 


Mohammed united all Arabs in the 7th 
century a.D., and his followers, led by the 
caliphs, founded a great empire with its 
capital at Medina. Later, the caliphate 
capital was transferred to Damascus and 
then Baghdad, but Arabia retained its im- 
portance because of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Turks established at least 
nominal rule over much of Arabia, and in 
the middle of the 18th century it was di- 
vided into separate principalities. 


Through agreements with local rulers, 
the British extended their rule over the 
southern and eastern coasts in the 19th 
century. At the same time, the Wahhabis, 
a religious sect advocating strict adherence 
to Mohammed’s teachings, gained control 
over most of central and eastern Arabia, 
and their work was the beginning of the 
present Saudi Arabia. 


Political Divisions of Arabia 


Name Area Population 
(sq. mi.) (est. 1938) 
Aden colony (British) 80 86,3098 
Aden protectorate* 112,000 600,000 
Bahrein Islands 
(Sultanate) * 213 89,9707 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) * 1,930 50,000 
Oman and Masqat 
(Sultanate) * 82,000 500,000 
Qatar (Sheikdom) * t t 
Saudi Arabia 
(Kingdom) 609,841 5,250,000 
Asir 13,857 750,000 
Hejaz 182,192 1,500,000 
Nejd 413,792 3,000,000 
Trucial Coast (Sheik- 
doms) * t t 
Yemen (Kingdom) 75,000 3,500,000 


*British protectorate. }Census 1941. {No reliable - 


data. §Census 1946, 


Saudi Arabia (Kingdom) 

The most important state of the pen- 
insula is almost solely the creation of King 
Ibn Sa‘ud. In 1901, at the age of twenty, 
he seized the emirate of Riyadh and soon 
set himself up as the leader of the Arab 
nationalist movement. During World War 
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I he collaborated with the famous T. E. 
Lawrence in the successful “desert revolt” 
against Turkey. On the collapse of Turkey 
at the end of the war, he freed the whole 
peninsula from Turkish rule, and through 
a series of local military campaigns was 

able to proclaim himself King of Hejaz 
and Nejd and dependencies in 1927. His 
territories became the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia in 1932, 

_ Hejaz and Nejd are still under separate 
administrations. In Nejd, whose capital is 
Riyadh, Ibn Sa‘ud’s rule is absolute. The 

eldest of his numerous sons, Prince Sa‘ud, 
acts as viceroy in his absence. The consti- 
tution of Hejaz, whose capital is Mecca, 
provides for a cabinet of ministers headed 
by the King’s second son, Prince Faisal, 
who likewise acts as viceroy in his father’s 
absence. There is a consultative legislative 
assembly in Mecca and various municipal 
village and tribal councils whose members 
are named or approved by the King. 

The majority of the inhabitants are 
Bedouin—nomads following their flocks 
over the desert. There are a few large towns 


—Mecca, birthplace of the Prophet (80,- . 


000), Medina, site of the tomb of the 
Prophet (30,000), Jidda, port of Mecca on 
the Red Sea (40,000), and Riyadh, capital 
of Nejd (30,000). 

_ In Hejaz, Medina produces dates in the 
oases, and fruit and honey; otherwise, its 
products are such desert commodities as 
camels, horses, sheep, hides, charcoal and 
wool, The most important commercial ac- 
tivity outside of the oil industry is the an- 
nual influx of Moslem pilgrims to Mecca 
and Medina. The products of Nejd include 
dates, wheat, barley, hides, wool, fruits, 
butter, camels and livestock. 

Oil is produced by an American-owned 
company whose principal field is at Dharan 
near the Persian Gulf Coast. Production 
in 1945 skyrocketed to an estimated 19,- 
943,000 barrels, over 40 times the 1938 fig- 
ure; it increased further to 59,943,766 
barrels in 1946 and 89,851,646 barrels in 
1947. The company’s expenditures and pay- 
roll constitute important invisible exports, 
and the royalties paid to the government 
have greatly strengthened the kingdom’s 
financial condition. A pipeline from Dam- 
mam to Sidon, Lebanon, was under con- 
struction in 1948. 


There are no railroads and few motorable 
roads. Camel transportation prevails. Air 
service is provided by TWA, BOAC and 
other international lines. 


Kuwait (Sheikdom) 

Kuwait, on the northwestern shore of 
the Persian Gulf, is an independent state 
ruled by Sheik Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah. 
British protection, first exercised in 1898, 
has several times prevented it from being 
absorbed by Saudi Arabia. The territory 
surrounding Al Kuwait, its port, is largely 
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desert; its trade consists of exchanging 
Arab goods from the interior for textiles, 
rice, sugar and other necessities. Kuwait’s © 
petroleum reserves, estimated at 9 billion — 
barrels, are under concession to the Kuwait — 
Oil Co, Production in 1947: 16,227,906 bbl. 


Oman and Masgat (Sultanate) 


Occupying the mountainous southeastern. 


part of the peninsula, Oman is nominally 
an independent state under the rule of 
Sultan Sayyid Sa‘id Taimur. It has been 
under British protection since early in the 
19th century. The state is best known for 
its date cultivation, and its riding camels 
are considered the best in the world. Trade 
is mainly to and from India. The capital, 
Masqat (population 4,200), commands the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. 


Qatar (Sheikdom) 


Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar 
peninsula in the Persian Gulf. It is ruled, 
under British protection, by Sheik Abdul- 
lah ibn Jasmil al Thani. The whole area is 
claimed by Saudi Arabia. Oil deposits have 
been found there. 


Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) 


This area, extending along part of the 
Gulf of Oman and the southern coast of 
the Persian Gulf, is ruled by 7 semi-inde- 
pendent sheiks. Treaties signed with Bri- 
tain in 1853 and 1892 provided that the 
sheiks should not cede or sell any part of 
their land to any other power. 


Yemen (Kingdom) 

Yemen is an independent state occupy- 
ing the southwestern extremity of the pen- 
insula. Its ruler is Seif el-Islam Ahmad, 
who succeeded to the throne -in March, 
1948, after insurgents had murdered his 
aged father, King Yahya. 


Its sovereign status was confirmed by the 
Treaty of Sana with Britain and India 
(Feb. 11, 1934) and the Treaty of Taif con- 
cluded with Saudi Arabia at the cessation 
of hostilities between the two states on 
May 13, 1934. The people are permanently 
settled and are for the most part engaged 
in agriculture, fishing and trade. Chief 
products are Mocha coffee, and sheep and 
goat skins. Much of the trade goes through 
the port of Aden. The capital and principal 
town is San‘a (population about 25,000). 


OOS 
Argentina (Republic) 


(Republica Argentina) 

Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 

Population (census 1947): 16,108,573 (approx. 
97% of European descent, chiefly Spani 
Italian; 3% Indian and other). ap warmer 

Density per square mile: 14.9, 

President: Juan D. Perén. 

Principal cities (1945 or latest official est.): 
Buenos Aires, 3,150,000 (capital and chief port); 
Rosario, 521,210 (four milling); Avellaneda, 
399,021 (industrial suburb of Buenos Aires); 


_Cérdoba, 339,375 (northwest farming center); 


La Plata, 
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256,378 (seaport; meat packing). 
Monetary unit: Peso. 

Languages: Spanish (official), Italian. 
Religion: Roman Catholic (state-supported). 


HISTORY. A wedge-shaped nation in 
southeastern South America about a third 
as large as the U. S., Argentina in 1948 was 
engaged in a program of industrial and 
economic expansion under the leadership 
of President Perdén. Its place in world coun- 
cils was secure again after years of virtual 
exclusion during World War II. It con- 


tinued to cooperate in hemispheric affairs 


while solidifying its relations with neigh- 
boring South American nations. 


Discovered in 1516 by the Spaniard Juan 
Diaz de Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
under Spanish colonial rule. Buenos Aires 
Was settled permanently in 1580 and be- 
came a prosperous city; the cattle industry 
of the Argentine pampas was thriving as 
early as 1600. 


- Invading British forces were expelled in 
1806-07, and when Napoleon conquered 
Spain, the Argentinians set up their own 
government in the name of the Spanish 
king in 1810. On July 9, 1816, independence 
was formally declared. Internal dissension, 
particularly between Buenos Aires and the 
provinces, was put down under the dictator 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, who brought about 
unification from 1829 to 1852. Rosas was 
overthrown by Justo José de Urquiza, who 
became the first president under the 1853 
constitution, modeled after that of the 
U.S. 

Argentina made great material progress 
under Presidents Sarmiento (1868-74), 
Avellaneda (1874-80) and Roca (1880-86). 
The secret ballot was introduced in 1910 by 
President Roque Saenz Pefia. 

President Hipdlito Irigoyen (1916-22) re- 
fused to abandon Argentinian neutrality 
in World War I. Re-elected in 1928, Irigoyen, 
a@ radical, was ousted two years later by a 
conservative revolution led by General José 
Uriburu. The latter’s successor, General 
Agustin Justo (1932-38) followed a moder- 
ate policy and undertook a large public 
works program. Under the leadership of a 
former radical, Roberto M. Ortiz, Argen- 
tina proclaimed neutrality at the outbreak 
of World War II, but in general cooperated 
in hemispheric defense programs. 

Ortiz resigned because of illness in June, 
1940, and was succeeded by Vice President 
Ramon Castillo, a conservative, whose re- 
gime was toppled in June, 1943, by a revolt 
led by General Pedro P. Ramirez. The latter 
abolished all political parties and broke 
relations with the Axis on Jan. 26, 1944, 
after disclosures of German spy activity in 
Argentina. A clique of army Officers, appar- 
ently fearing that this would lead to war 
with Germany, replaced Ramirez on Feb. 
24, 1944, with General Edelmiro Farrell. 
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In the closing months of World War II, 
Farrell’s regime declared war on the Axis 
(March 27, 1945) and signed the Act of. 
Chapultepec the following April 4. Diplo- 
matic recognition and admission to the 
U.N. followed. Juan D. -Perén, then an 
army colonel, emerged as strongman and 
won the 1946 presidential elections. In 1947 
he introduced a five-year plan of economic 
development and industrialization. 

In Feb., 1948, Argentina unsuccessfully 

reasserted its century-old claim to the 
British-owned Falkland Islands and de- 
pendent areas in Antarctica. Congressional 
elections in March increased Peronista 
representation in the Chamber of Deputies 
from 102 to 111. 
GOVERNMENT. Argentina is a federal 
union of fourteen provinces and nine 
territories. Normally a president and vice 
president are elected every six years by 
electors who are elected by direct male 
suffrage. The president appoints his cabi- 
net. The vice president presides over the 
Senate but has no other powers. Neither is 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Na- 
tional Congress has two houses—a thirty- 
member Senate elected by the provincial 
legislatures for nine-year terms, and a 158- 
member Chamber of Deputies popularly 
elected for four years, one-half the mem- 
bership being renewed every two years. 


Each province has its own constitution, 
elected governor, legislature and judiciary, 
but the president may in a crisis take over 
the local government. 

The president, with Senate approval, ap- 

points for life-terms the judges of the 
federal supreme court, five courts of appeal, 
and district courts (at least one in each 
province). 
DEFENSE. Under legislation enacted Nov. 
29, 1946, all men and women 12 to 50 are 
subject to military service at the president’s 
discretion. Service from 20 to 22 is com- 
pulsory. Active army strength in 1948 was 
estimated at 100,000; a complete moderni- 
zation program was under way. 

The air force has about 150 combat 
planes. The navy in 1948 totaled approxi- 
mately 95,000 tons, including two mod- 
ernized battleships, three light cruisers 
and 11 destroyers. The budgetary allotment 
for defense is 38 percent, 


EDUCATION. Argentina’s estimated illiter- 
acy rate of 15 percent is the lowest in all 
Latin America. Education is free, secular 
and compulsory between six and fourteen, 
Enrollment in 1946 was estimated at 2,000,- 
000. There are six universities, of which 
the most important is that of Buenos Aires. 
All were seized by the government in 1944¢ 


“for alleged interference in politics. 


AGRICULTURE. A farming and stock- 
raising nation, Argentina devotes 41 per- 
cent of its area to pasture and 11 percent 
to cultivation. More than 70 percent of the 


cultivated land is planted in cereals— 


wheat, corn, linseed and oats. In 1947-48 


about 14,300,000 acres were devoted to 


wheat alone. About 20 percent is in alfalfa 
for stock feed. Cotton, sugar cane and 


fruits are important, and Argentina is the 
world’s largest producer of yerba miaté 


_ (Paraguay tea), the national beverage. The 


Spheas. ~- * 


1947 wine production of 256,000,000 gallons 


‘was about normal. 


Crop production (estimated) in the year 


“1946-47 included wheat, 5,615,000 metric 


tons; 


corn, 6,150,000 tons; oats, 831,000 


tons; barley, 1,235,000 tons; linseed, 1,050,- 


000 tons and rye, 569,000 tons. 


Cattle raising predominates on the pam- 
pas, especially in Buenos Aires province. 
Sheep raising is more important in Pata- 
gonia. 


MANUFACTURING. Industrial expansion 
was accelerated during World War II by 
the shortage of imports, but industry is 
still closely allied to agriculture. The prin- 
cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 
lowed by flour milling, textiles, sugar 
refining, dairy products, quebracho extrac- 
tion and wine. In 1941 there were 57,940 
industrial establishments with 852,154 
workers; products were valued at 6,337 
million pesos (7,800 million in 1943). Most 
of the meat packing plants are controlled 
by U.S. and British interests. 


TRADE. Argentina’s trade position, favor- 
able in the immediate postwar period, de- 
teriorated steadily in 1947-48 as dollar ex- 
change became scarcer. 


VALUE OF TRADE IN PAPER PESOS 


Year Imports Exports 

1937-39 * 1,452,000,000 1,762,000,000 

1944 1,007,154,000 2,352,881,000 

1945 1,154,001,730 2,485 ,219,642 

1946 2,330,300,000 3,937,400,000 

1947 5,351,000,000 5,332,000,000 
*Average, 


Meat exports constituted about one- 
third of all 1947 exports in value, followed 
by wheat, hides and skins, wood and forest 
products, Exports went principally to Great 
Britain (29.9 percent), United States (9.7 
percent), Spain (5.7 percent), Belgium (5.3 
percent). Principal sources of imports were 
the United States (45.4 percent), Brazil 
(8.1 percent), Britain (8.3 percent), Italy 
(3.5 percent). The leading imports were 
textiles, chemical products, fuels and lubri- 
cants, foodstuffs, iron and iron manufac- 
tures and machinery. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant fleet in 
1943 consisted of 4,079 ships of 455,807 
tons, of which 135,000 tons (1946) were 
government-owned. The chief ports are 
Buenos Aires, second only to New York in 
the western hemisphere, and La Plata, both 


on the Plata estuary; and Rosario, a port 
on the Parané River, 
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Railway mileage in 1946 was 26,384, 
nearly all of which radiates outward from 
Buenos Aires. With the purchase on Feb. 
13, 1947, of the British-owned railways for 
£150,000,000, the system is now govern- ~ 
ment-owned. Highway mileage in 1946 was | 
estimated at 254,370, largely unimproved. 
Telephones in 1945 totaled 493,055; broad- 
casting stations 72 (1946), and radio sets 
1,250,000. Five principal airlines are in 
operation and extend as far south as Tierra 
del Fuego. Direct international connections 
exist with neighboring countries. 


FINANCE. The 1948 budget balanced the 
ordinary and extraordinary items at 6,400- 
000,000 and 1,146,000,000 pesos respectively. 
The national internal debt (Nov. 30, 1946) 
was 10,436,900,000 pesos, while the external 
debt was 11,100,000 pesos in pounds, 144,- 
300,000 pesos in dollars and 83,400,000 pesos 
in Swiss francs. British investments on 
Dec. 31, 1947, were £349,135,633, with about 
75 percent in railways (the latter interests 
were formally taken over by the govern- 
ment on March 1, 1948). U. S. investments 
in government obligations in 1943 were 
$310,596,310, while direct investments in 
industry in 1940 were $387,945,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Second in South America 
to Brazil in size and population, Argen- 
tina is about 2,070 miles long and 860 
miles wide at the maximum. In general, the 
country is a plain, rising westward from 
the Atlantic to the Chilean border and the 
towering Andes peaks, including Aconca-~ 
gua, 22,835 feet, the highest peak in the 
world outside Asia. The northern area of 
the Argentine plain is the swampy and 
partly wooded Gran Chaco. South of that 
to the Rio Negro is the rolling, fertile 
pampas, rich for agriculture and grazing, 
and supporting most of Argentina’s popu- 
lation, Next southward is Patagonia, a 
region of cool, arid steppes with some 
wooded and fertile sections. The eastern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south- 
ern tip of South America, belongs to Ar- 
gentina. 


CLIMATE. Except for the northern Gran 
Chaco, which has mild winters and torrid 
summers, Argentina lies in the south 
temperate zone. The pampas region has 
an average temperature of 60°, and freez- 
ing is rare. Temperature extremes increase 
progressively southward. All over Argen- 
tina, January is the warmest month and 
June and July are coolest. At Buenos Aires, 
the mean annual temperature in January- 
February is about 73°; in June-July, 50°, 
The heaviest rainfall, over sixty inches a 
year, hits the Gran Chaco, while on the 
pampas it ranges from twenty inches in 
the west to forty in the northeast. 


RIVERS. The three great rivers forming 
the Plata system—the Paranda, Paraguay 
and Uruguay—are important commercial 
arteries in northern Argentina. Rosario 


_ and Santa Fé, 260 and 360 miles respec- 
tively above Buenos Aires on the Parana, 
are accessible to ocean vessels. Many other 
‘Tiver ports lie along the three streams’ 
_ total navigable length of 1,997 miles. 
MINERALS, Argentina must import most 
of nearly every mineral it uses. Oil is pro- 
duced in Patagonia (1947: 21,795,000 bar- 
rels) , and there is small mining of tungsten, 
lead, gold, zinc, tin, silver and beryllium, 
The government announced discovery of 
_ uranium deposits in Feb., 1947. All mineral 
| production in 1942 was valued at 214,300,- 
730 pesos, of which oil accounted for more 
_ than 60 percent. Coal imports in 1947 came 
_ to 1,443,297 short tons. 


_FORESTS. The Gran Chaco area is the 
world’s chief source of quebracho extract. 
Total production of this tanning agent 
‘obtained from quebracho logs in 1946 was 
248,276 tons, of which 215,939 tons were 
exported. Other forest products—hard- 
woods, dyewoods, lignum vitae, red que- 
bracho, medicinal gums and other tannins 
—are consumed locally for the most part. 
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Austria (Republic) 
(Osterreich) 


Area: 32,369 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 6,910,502 (practically 
all Austrian). 

Density per square mile: 213.5. 

Allied Council: Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes 
(U. S. A.); Col. Gen. L. V. Kurasov (U.S.S.R.); 
Lt. Gen. Sir Alexander Galloway (United King- 
dom); Lt. Gen. Emile-Marie Bethouart (France). 


President: Dr. Karl Renner. 

Chancellor: Leopold Fig!. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Vienna, 1,918, 
462 (capital, industrial center); Graz, 210,175 
(industrial center); Linz, 131,423 (Danube port); 
Innsbruck, 80,084 (Tyrolean tourist center). 

Monetary unit; Schilling. 


Language: German, 
93.68%; 


Religions (est.): Roman Catholic, 
Deeteetact, 3.11%; Jewish, 2.93%; unknown, 
.28%. 


HISTORY, Austria, lying at the western 
edge of the “iron curtain” in central Eu- 
rope, continued to be occupied by foreign 
troops in 1948, with little immediate pros- 
pect of complete independence. 

The history of Austria before World 
War I was largely that of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire and the Hapsburg dynasty. 
Its origin was in the province of Ostmark, 
separated from Bavaria and given to Leo=- 
pold of Babenberg (a.D. 976) by the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Otto II. It was ruled by 
the Babenbergs until 1246, and later passed 
+o Ottakar of Bohemia, who lost it to Ru- 
dolf of Hapsburg (1276). In 1437, the three 
kingdoms of Austria, Hungary and Bohemia 
were united under the rule of Albert V. 
For three centuries thereafter, despite al- 


eee 


most constant warfare, the states remained 
for the most part under a single crown. 
The Hapsburgs gradually added to their 
possessions, until Charles V, during the 


16th century, ruled a vast part of Europe. | 
Emperor Francis I laid down the Holy | 


Roman crown in 1806 at the height of the 
Napoleonic Wars, in which Austria with 
her allies was finally victorious. Influence 
in Germany was lost through defeat by 
Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) . 
In 1867, the Dual Monarchy of Austria and 
Hungary was established, united in the 
person of the sovereign, Franz Josef I, who 
ruled until 1916. 

Following the defeat of the Central 
Powers in World War I, the republic of 
Austria was established in Nov., 1918. It 


was confined to its present borders by the . 


Treaties of St. Germain (1919) and Trianon 
(1920). The years immediately following 
the war were a period of priyation, dissen- 
sion and riots, with Austrian currency be- 
coming worthless and the nation bankrupt. 
Establishment of a semi-dictatorship by 
Engelbert Dollfuss, who had become Chan- 
cellor in 1932, was followed by an un- 
successful Socialist revolt (Feb., 1934) and 
an attempted Nazi coup d’état which failed, 
although Dollfuss was killed. He was suc- 
ceeded by Kurt von Schuschnigg, whose 
futile efforts to maintain Austria’s inde- 
pendence ended (March 12, 1938) with the 
bloodless occupation of Austria by German 
troops. Hitler proclaimed the Anschluss of 
Germany and Austria the next day. 

Following the liberation of Vienna by 
the Red Army (April 18, 1945), Dr. Karl 
Renner, veteran Socialist, formed a pro- 
visional government. Elections held Noy. 
25, 1945, resulted in victory for the People’s 
Party, whose leader, Leopold Figl, became 
chancellor. Dr. Renner was elected presi- 
dent of the Second Austrian Republic 
(Dec, 20, 1945). 

The failure of the Big Four to draft a 
treaty with Austria at the Moscow Con- 


“ference (April, 1947) dashed her hopes for 


immediate independence and for the evacu- 
ation of Allied occupation troops. The 
deputies of the foreign ministers met sev- 
eral times in 1947 and in 1948, but were 
unable to reach agreement on two major 
issues—a definition of German-owned as- 
sets in Austria, and the demands of Yugo- 
slavia for reparations from Austria and for 
the cession of “Slovene Carinthia” and 
parts of Styria. 

ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT, Since 
World War II, Austria within its 1937 fron- 
tiers has been divided into four national 
zones, as is the city of Vienna. The Allied 
Council and the inter-Allied governing 
authority of Vienna consist of the ranking 
Officers of the four participating nations— 
the U.S., Britain, France and the U.S.8.R. 
By an agreement signed by the four powers 
June 28, 1946, giving the government power 
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to enact domestic legislation, the Council’s 
functions became supervisory rather than 
administrative. 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Austria is a 
federal republic comprised of nine prov- 
inces (including Vienna), each of which 
has its own elected assembly for the 
control of regional affairs. The federal 
parliament consists of two houses—the 
Bundesrat whose members are nominated 
by the provincial assemblies and the 
Nationalrat whose 165 members are chosen 
by national election. The president of the 
republic is elected by parliament in joint 
session for a six-year term. The government 
is administered by the chancellor and his 
cabinet. In the elections of Nov., 1945, for 
the Nationalrat, 85 members of the Aus- 
trian People’s Party, 76 Socialists and 4 
Communists were returned. 


SCCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Agriculture employs more than one-third 
of the population but the country is heay- 
ily dependent on imported foodstuffs. 
About 90 percent of the total area is classi- 
fied as productive; of this area, about 40 
percent is intensively cultivated as plow- 
land, meadowland, gardens and vineyards. 
The amount under plow is relatively small, 
and mixed farming predominates. Rye and 
wheat are the leading cereals, with 1947 
production amounting to 216,200 and 169,- 
500 metric tons respectively, followed by 
oats (173,100 tons) and barley (94,300 
tons). Potato production in 1946 was 1,687,- 
000 tons and sugar beets, 1,325,000 tons. 
Other crops include hops, grapes, flax, 
fruits and tobacco. 

Stock raising and dairy farming both in 
the Alpine pastures and the lowlands of 
the east were of increasing importance 
prior to World War II. 


Austria continued to be heavily depend- 
ent on food imports in 1948 and was 
scheduled tentatively to receive aid 
amounting to $185,600,000 under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program during 1948-49. 


Austria is primarily an industrial coun- 
try, but facilities have been depleted by 
war damage and by Soviet reparation re- 
movals. Fuel and raw material shortages 
have also hampered recovery. The metal- 
lurgical, engineering, textile and wood in- 
dustries are most important. Styria is re- 
sponsible for almost all the iron and steel 
production. 

Legislation providing for the national- 
ization of 70 firms, comprising a substan- 
tial portion of Austrian basic industry, 
was enacted late in 1946. Most of the 
industrially important regions are in the 
Soviet zone. 

The constantly unfavorable prewar.trade 
balance was offset in part by international 
loans and in part by invisible exports, such 
as tourist expenditures, income from for- 
eign investments and transit trade. 
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Trade statistics are as follows (in millions — 


of schillings) : >To 
1937 1946 1947 A: 

Exports 1,222 219 842 

Imports 1,456 1,756* 1,19t 


*Including UNRRA and other relief shipments. 


Principal sources of imports (excluding ~ 
relief shipments) in 1947 were southeastern — 
Europe 27.4%, Germany 17.6%, western — 
Europe 17.5% and Switzerland 13.5%. Chief 
customers were southeastern Europe 27.6%, — 
Switzerland 25.2%, Italy 16.0%, and west- 
ern Europe 15.9%. Relief shipments into 
Austria and foreign credits totaled 2,006,- 
000,000 shillings. > 

The construction of railways and roads 
has been hampered by physical difficulties. 
There are more than 4,000 miles of railway 
line, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- 
stricted for the most part to the Danube 
River. The major river ports are Linz and, 
especially, Vienna, which is also an im- | 
portant rail, road and air center. 

Revenue in 1947 was estimated at 2,987,- 
400,000 shillings and expenditures at 3,514,- 
900,000 shillings. Cost of Allied occupation 
was 399,500,000 shillings. : 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Austria covers an area about 
equal to that of Scotland and includes 
much of the mountainous territory of the 
eastern Alps (about 92.3 percent of the 
country is classified as mountainous)- 
From the Rhine Valley, Austria’s western 
frontier, these ranges cross the country 
from west to east, merging on the north 
and northeast into the Danube Valley and 
the open Vienna basin. On the east and 
southeast, the ranges merge into the 
forested foothills overlooking the undulat- 
ing countryland of western Hungary. The 
country contains many snowfields, glaciers. 
and snow-capped peaks. The principal 
river, the Danube, enters in the northwest 
and crosses northern Austria. 

Austria possesses valuable mineral re- 
sources. In Styria lies one of the largest 
European deposits of iron ore. Copper is 
mined in Salzburg, Tyrol and lower Aus- 
tria, and lead and zinc in Carinthia. Other 
minerals include bauxite, graphite, sulfur 
and manganese. Fuel resources comprise 
small coal deposits in lower Austria and 
large quantities of lignite, found every- 
where except in Salzburg. Production in 
1947 was 1,311,890 metric tons. Heavy sup- 
plies of coal and coke must be imported, 
but extensive water power resources are 
available for exploitation. Petroleum fields 
in the Zistersdorf and Miihlberg areas, both 
in the Soviet zone, produced an estimated 
5,100,000 barrels in 1946. 


Variety is the keynote of Austria’s cli- 
mate. The mean annual temperature in 
the north ranges between 45° and 48°, and | 
in no month does the average exceed 68°. 
Most of the rainfall occurs during summer, 


In the Tyrol, mild winters and warm sum- 
mers (with temperatures often higher than 
68°) are customary; maximum precipitation 
is in spring and summer. The mean annual 
temperature of Vienna is 49.4°, and the 
Tange about 40°. 
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3 Belgium (Kingdom) 
{Royaume de Belgique—Koninkrijk Belgié) 


Area: 11,775 square miles. 


Population (est. 1947): 8,452,584 (Walloon, 
Flemish). 


Density per square mile: 717.8. 
Sovereign (in exile): King Leopold III. 
. Regent: Prince Charles, brother of the King. 
Prime Minister: Paul-Henri Spaak. 
' Principal _ cities (est. 1945): Brussels, 
(Bruxelles), including suburbs, 1,282,438 (capi- 
tal); Antwerp (Anvers), 767,619 (port and 
commercial center); Liége, 534,725 (iron and 
steel); Ghent (Gand), 435,278 (textiles). 
Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 
Languages: French, Flemish. 
Religion: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. In 1914 and again in 1940, 
Belgium was crushed by German armies 
because its position in the Low Country 
area made it a highway on the invasion 
route to France. Highly industrialized, a 
bit larger than Maryland and the most 
densely populated nation in Europe, Bel- 
gium emerged from World War II in fair 
economic condition but, politically, the 
country suffered crisis after crisis in the 
struggle between conservatives and ele- 
ments of the left, especially over the re- 
turn of King Leopold III to the throne. By 
1948, however, the nation had recovered its 
political stability and was enjoying a high 
degree of economic prosperity. 

Perhaps the earliest mention of the 
Belgians in history was in 57-50 B.c., when 
they were conquered by Julius Caesar. In 
the Middle Ages the Belgian towns became 
wealthy and virtually autonomous as great 
textile centers. Belgium became part of 
Burgundy in 1385, and later, part of the 
Spanish domains of Charles V. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Belgium went 
to Austria, though retaining its autonomy, 
and from 1792 to 1815 it held a similar 
Status under France. United with the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815, the Belgians re- 
volted and proclaimed independence on 
Oct. 4, 1830, choosing as their sovereign 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Taking the title of 
King Leopold I, he ruled from 1831 to 1865. 

Belgium progressed peaceably under Leo- 
pold I and his son, Leopold II, who reigned 
from 1865 to 1909, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Albert I (1909-34). 

Despite heroic Belgian resistance under 
the personal leadership of Albert, the coun- 
try was overrun by the Germans in 1914 


and occupied throughout World War I. 
The treaty of 1919 gave Belgium the 
regions of Moresnet, Eupen and Malmédy, 
and a mandate over Ruanda-Urundi‘ in 
Africa. 

As World War II approached, Belgium 
strove to protect its legal neutrality; at the 
same time the nation rearmed rapidly and 
built a strong series of fortifications, es- 
pecially along the Albert Canal. But these , 
defenses were no great obstacle to the Ger- 
mans, who invaded the country for the sec- 
ond time in a generation on May 10, 1940. 

King Leopold III, who had succeeded his 
father upon the latter’s death in a moun- 
tain-climbing accident in 1934, ordered the 
Belgians to surrender to the Nazis and 
was taken prisoner on May 28, 1940—eight- 
een days after the initial German attack. 
From the point of view of Belgium alone, 
his action was regarded as perhaps sen- 
sible, but the abrupt end of Belgian re- 
sistance contributed to the entrapment of 
the British and French at Dunkirk. The 
cabinet of Hubert Pierlot escaped from the 
country and set up a government-in-exile 
in London. When that government re- 
turned to Belgium on Sept. 7, 1944, King 
Leopold’s brother, Prince Charles, was 
elected regent (Leopold was still a pris- 
oner). Pierlot, a Catholic, became head of 
a coalition government. He was succeeded 
in Feb., 1945, by Achille van Acker (Soc.). 

The Christian Socialists (Catholics) won 
a plurality in the elections of Feb. 17, 
1946. Because of their pro-Leopold stand, 
however, they could not take office. The 
country was ruled by the Liberal-Socialist- 
Communist cabinets of Van Acker (Mar. 
31, 1946) and Camille Huysmans (Aug. 2, 
1946) until March, 1947, when Socialist 
Paul-Henri Spaak formed a _ Socialist- 
Christian Socialist coalition cabinet. On 
March 17, 1948, Belgium signed with Brit- 
ain, France, Luxemburg and the Nether- 
lands a 50-year defense, economic, social 
and cultural treaty. 

Leopold III was born Novy. 3, 1901; in 
1926 he married Princess Astrid of Sweden. 
They had three children, of whom Prince 
Baudouin (born 1930) is heir apparent. 
Astrid was killed in 1935 in an automobile 
accident. On Sept. 11, 1941, while he was a 
German prisoner, Leopold married a com- 
moner, Marie Baels. She renounced the 
title of queen upon marriage, and became 
Princess de Réthy. The regent, Prince 
Charles, was born Oct. 10, 1903. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the 1831 constitu- 
tion, Belgium is a constitutional, heredi- 
tary monarchy. The king’s authority is 
delegated to the ministers whom he ap- 
points and dismisses to conform with the 
parliamentary majority. The ministers who 
constitute the cabinet must have the con- 
fidence of parliament, which consists of a 
202-member chamber of deputies popularly 
elected, and a senate of varying member- 
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ship, elected both directly and indirectly. 


All members serve for four years unless 


‘one or both houses are dissolved by the 


_ Socialists, 


king, in which case new elections must be 
held in forty days. Belgium’s nine provinces 
and 2,670 communes have crown-appointed 
Officials but retain considerable autonomy 
with locally-elected councils. 


The 1946 elections returned 92 Christian 
70 Socialists, 23 Communists 


and 17 Liberals to the Chamber of Depu- 


ties. Party standing in the Senate after the 
elections was Christian Socialist 83, Social- 


~ ist 55, Communist 17 and Liberal 12. 


The home army in 1948 was unofficially 


estimated at 85,000 men, organized in one 


army corps of two divisions. In the British 
zone of Germany, Belgium had 30,000 
men. Belgian Congo was garrisoned by 18,- 
000 men in three brigades of native troops 
with Belgian officers. The air force has 
about 110 combat planes. The navy, abol- 
ished in 1928, is now being reformed, with 
a contemplated 2 or 3 frigates, 8 mine- 
sweepers, and 12 fast launches. 


EDUCATION. Education, free and universal 
for children from six to fourteen, is under 
state control in three divisions: primary, 
intermediate and higher. Primary schools 
in 1945 numbered 8,714 with 828,996 stu- 
dents; intermediate schools (1947), 447 
with 100,459 students. There are four uni- 
versities: official, Ghent and Liége; unof- 
ficial (private), Brussels and Louvain with 
a total of 17,138 students in 1946. There 
are also private schools, many under re- 
ligious auspices. y 

AGRICULTURE, About 60 percent of the 
total area is under cultivation, and one- 
half the farmed area is devoted to forage 
crops. Principal crops in 1947 (in short 
tons) were wheat 134,220, rye 197,174, bar- 


ley 178,001 and oats 561,361. Other crops» 


are sugar and fodder beets, flax and fruit. 
The pastoral industry, especially dairy 
farming, flourishes. In 1947 Belgium had 
1,729,453 cattle, 169,974 sheep and 615,582 
hogs. Butter production was 27,450 short 
tons and cheese 3,250. 


MANUFACTURING. Belgium is one of the 
most highly industrialized nations in 
Europe, largely because of vast, readily ac- 
cessible coal reserves. Industry has not ad- 
vanced, however, at the expense of agri- 
culture; the Belgian economy is based on 
both. According to the last industrial 
census, in 1930, there were 220,871 indus- 
trial establishments with 1,938,000 workers 
(almost 25 percent of the population), led 
by the metallurgical, textile and building 
industries in that order. Associated with 
iron and steel is a considerable engineering 
industry, shipbuilding in Antwerp, and ma- 
chinery and railway stock in Brussels. The 
centuries-old textile industry produces 
linen (Courtrai); cotton (the southeast) ; 
and synthetic fibers. Antwerp, using the 
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output of mines in the Congo and Angola 
rivals Amsterdam in diamond cutting. 


Foreign trade is especially vital to the © 
Belgian economy. The Belgian-Dutch- 
Luxemburg customs union (Benelux), 
established on Jan. 1, 1948, is one of the > 
five great trading areas in the world. Trade 
(in billions of francs) is as follows: 


1947 


1938 1946 
Exports 21.7 29.6 61.5 
Imports 22.6 52.2 84.9 


Chief customers in 1947 were the Nether- 
lands, 12.7%; France 12.3%; Britain 9.8% 
and the U.S. 4.4%. Leading sources of im- 
ports were the U.S. 26.4%, France 11.3%, 
Belgian Congo 7.2% and Britain 9.2%. ry 


COMMUNICATIONS. Inland transportation 
facilities are highly developed. Railroad 
mileage is 3,090. Navigable waterways total 
998 mi., including the well-developed canal 
system. Before World War II Belgian had . 
the second largest river fleet on the Rhine. 
Highway mileage in 1945 totaled 6,433, 
mostly improved. The merchant fleet in 
1947 totaled 63 ships (over 100 tons) of 
183,121 net tons. Sabena, the government- 
controlled airline, flew 17,328,908 km. in 
1946 and carried 121,178 passengers. 
FINANCE. Revenue in 1947 was estimated 
at 40,697,000,000 francs and expenditures at 
51,000,000,000 francs. The public debt June 
30, 1947, was 279,585,000,000 francs and the 
gold reserve (Oct., 1947), 26,960,000,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The northern third of Belgium 
is a plain extending eastward from the 
coast of the North Sea. North of the Sam- 
bre-Meuse Rivers is a low plateau, varying 
from 250 to more than 600 feet in height, 
and to the south lies the Ardennes plateau, 
rising to a maximum of about 2,300 feet. 
The shallowness of the North Sea off Bel- 
gium precludes the development of good 
harbors; some of the port advantages of 
Antwerp, on the Schelde River, are offset by 
the fact that the approaches to it are 
through Dutch territory. 


The principal mineral is coal; production 
in 1947 was 24,390,110 metric tons. The 
Ardennes coalfield, now nearly exhausted, | 
extends southward into France. The Cam- 
pine field, comparatively new, lies in the 
northeast. Iron ore, lead and zinc also are 
mined, principally in the Ardennes. Belgian 
mining, highly developed, normally em- 
ploys about 200,000 people. 


Forests cover about 20 percent of Bel- 
gium, but their products are relatively un- 
important. Fishing is vital in the economy. | 
The 1946 catch was 77,000 short tons. 


The climate is temperate. Ostend, on the 
sea, has an average annual temperature of 
49° and annual rainfall of 27.5 inches, 
about like that of Chicago. Baraque Michel, 
in the Ardennes heights, has an average | 
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nperature of 43°, rainfall of 59.5 inches, 
and considerable snow in the winter. 


Belgian Colonial Empire 


_ Country asm) Nest es 
‘Belgian Congo 
_ (colony) 904,974 10,667,087 
Ruanda-Urundi 
(U.N. trust terri- 
20,120 3,386,000 


é tory) 
BELGIAN CONGO (CONGO BELGE). 
Status: Colony. Capital: Léopoldville (pop- 
ulation 1947: 116,468 [European, 6,188]). 
“Governor General: Eugéne Jungers. For- 
eign trade: exports (1947) 10,102,89'7,000 
francs; imports (1945) 1,957,646,000 
‘francs; chief exports, by value: copper, cot- 
ton, gold, palm oil. Agricultural exports 
(1946, metric tons): cotton 46,694; coffee 
19,555; sugar 7,086. Mineral production 
(1946): copper (smelter), 143,885 metric 
‘tons; diamonds, mainly industrial, 6,057,- 
783 carats; gold, 10,305 kg.; silver, 5,050,000 
0Z.; tin ingots, 3,590 metric tons; manga- 
“mese (1944), 2,983 metric tons. Forest 
_ products (1946 exports, metric tons) : palm 
Oil, 88,079; palm kernels, 48,909; rubber, 
4,540; gum copal, 19,693. Most of the above 
includes production of Ruanda-Urundi. 
The mineral-rich Belgian Congo, in cen- 
tral Africa, with a narrow outlet to the 
Atlantic through the northwestern tip of 
Portuguese Angola, was acquired Nov. 15, 
1908, by the Belgian state from the Belgian 
King, Leopold II. The latter had backed 
exploration of the area by the English ex- 
plorer, H. M. Stanley, and in 1885 had been 
Tecognized by the great powers as personal 
sovereign and proprietor of the Congo Free 
State, as it was then called. The area is 
now administered by a governor general re- 
sponsible to the cabinet minister for the 
colonies. The governor general has unre- 
stricted executive and legislative powers, 
and the colony has no representative in- 
stitutions of its own. During World War II 
it furnished vital war materials to the 
Allies. The European population in 1947 
Was 35,772, of whom 24,058 were Belgians. 


RUANDA-URUNDI. Status: U.N. trust ter- 
ritory, united administratively with the 
Belgian Congo. Capital: Usumbura. Gov- 
ernor General: Eugéne Jungers. Foreign 
trade: exports (1946) 250,766,000 francs; 
imports (1945) 222,165,000 francs. Principal 
products: tin, coffee, gold, cotton, hides. 

Ruanda-Urundi, in east Africa, was as- 
signed to Belgium as a mandate by the 
League of Nations at the end of World 
War I, before which it was a portion of 
German East Africa. It is administered 
under the direction of the governor general 
of the Belgian Congo by a vice governor 
general. The area, placed under U.N. 
trusteeship in Dec., 1946, is largely moun- 
tainous, with livestock grazing the princi- 
pal native activity. 


Bhutan (Kingdom). 


Area: approx. 18,000 square miles. 
Population (est.): 250,000 (mostly Bhotiya). — 
Density per square mile: 13.9. 

Ruler: Maharaja Jig-me Wang-chuk. 
Principal city: Punakha. 

Monetary unit: Indian rupee. 

Language: Tibetan dialect. 

Religion: Buddhism. 


HISTORY. Bhutan is a small indépendent 
state lying on the southeast slope of the 
Himalayas, bordered on the north by Tibet 
and on the east,.south and west by the 
Dominion of India. The area is said to 
have been invaded and settled by Tibetan 
troops in the 9th century a.p. After almost 
a century of conflict between the Bhuta- 
nese and the British in India, British 
troops invaded the country in 1865 and 
negotiated an agreement under which Brit- 
ain undertook to pay an annual allowance 
to Bhutan on condition of good behavior. 


Until 1907 Bhutan’s government was un- 
der the dual control of the clergy and laity, 
but the country is now ruled by a heredi- 
tary maharaja. : 

The dominant people are the Bhotiyas, 
who are of Tibetan origin, speak a Tibetan 
dialect, and profess the same form of Bud- 
dhism as is prevalent in Tibet. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. The chief crops 
are rice, corn and millet; the fields, laid 
out on hillside terraces, are watered by an 
ingenious system of irrigation. Bhutan is 
famous for its small though sturdy moun- 
tain ponies. The chief industries are metal 
work, cloth weaving and fine basket and 
mat work. Trade is insignificant, and much 
of it is conducted by barter. 


NATURAL FEATURES. The whole of Bhu- 
tan presents a succession of lofty and 
rugged mountains running generally from 
north to south and separated by deep val- 
leys. Mountains in the north reach a height 
of 24,000 feet. The climate varies according 
to the topography. There are valuable for- 
est stands ranging from semi-tropical 
woods on the lowest slopes to coniferous 
forests on the more temperate slopes to the 
north. 


Bolivia (Republic) 
(Republica Boliviana) 


Area: 416,040 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 3,854,000 (1944: 52% 
Indian, 28% Mestizo, 13% white, .2% Negro, 
6.8% unspecified). 

Density per square mile: 9.2, 

President: Dr. Enrique Hertzog. 

Principal cities (est. 1946): La Paz, 301,000 
(de facto capital); Cochabamba, 80,000 (com- 


mercial center); Oruro, 50,000 (fin mines); 
Potosi, 40,000 (mining); Sucre, 32,000 (legal 
capital). 


Monetary unit: Boliviano. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Famous since Spanish colonial 
days for its mineral wealth, modern Bo- 
livia was once a part of the ancient Incan 
Empire. After the Spaniards had defeated 
the Incas during the first part of the 16th 
century, Bolivia was subjected to the Span- 
ish Viceroyalty of Peru, and its pre- 
dominantly Indian population was reduced 
to slavery. During the successive South 
American revolts against Spain in the early 
i9th century, Upper Peru (as Bolivia was 
then called) was a vast battlefield con- 
tested by Spanish and patriot troops. The 
country finally won its independence in 
1825; the new republic was named after 
Simon Bolivar, South America’s famed 
liberator. 


Bolivia’s political history since inde- 
pendence has been extremely stormy, even 
by the standards of a continent noted for 
its preference of bullets to ballots. Since 
1825 it has had more than sixty revolu- 
tions, seventy presidents and eleven con- 
stitutions. No elected president has ever 
served out his term. 


Harassed by internal strife, Bolivia lost 
great slices of territory to three neighbor 
nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1903 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province, 
rich in rubber, was ceded to Brazil. And in 
1938, after a war with Paraguay, Bolivia 
gave up claim to nearly 100,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco. 


The last decade has been typical of Bo- 
livia’s turbulent political history, with four 
illegal seizures of power culminating in a 
leftist revolution on July 21, 1946, which 
overthrew the rightist regime of Lt. Col. 
Gualberto Villarroel, who in Dec., 1943, 
had ousted the legally elected president, 
Gen. Enrique Pefiaranda. Villarroel was 
murdered by a mob which stormed the 
presidential palace. Elections held Jan. 5, 
1947, gave none of the presidential can- 
didates an absolute majority. The slight 
plurality of Dr. Enrique Hertzog, candidate 
of the Socialist Republican Union, a cen- 
ter group, was endorsed by Congress and 
he took office for a four-year term on 
March 10, 1947. The first year of Hertzog’s 
administration was marked by continued 
political and labor unrest. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1938 constitu- ' 


tion, Bolivia is a republic, electing by popu- 
lar vote a president every four years, a 27- 
member Senate every six years, and a 111- 
Member Chamber of Deputies every four 
years. The president appoints the nine 
members of his cabinet. The Indian ma- 
jority is virtually disfranchised, and less 
than 3 percent of the population voted in 
the 1947 presidential elections. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
two-year training period beginning at nine- 
teen and service on reserve until fifty. The © 


army is fixed by law at 15,000, but falls 


several thousand short of this number. The © 


air force is being re-organized and trained 
by U. S. Officers. r 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Bolivia has an illiteracy rate estimated in 
1946 at 80 percent, highest in Latin 
America. A contributing factor is the high 
proportion of pure Indian population. In 
1944 enrollment at 1,740 primary schools 
was 144,056, and at 55 intermediate schools, 
17,496. There are five universities and sev- 
eral normal schools and educational centers 
for Indians. The government is reorganiz- 
ing the curriculum for rural schools. 


Mining is the backbone of the economy. 
Tin, accounting normally for 70 percent of 
Bolivian exports, is by far the most im- 
portant mineral, most of it coming from 
the plateau regions of Potosi and Oruro. In 
normal times, Bolivia is the world’s third 
largest tin producer; during World War IL 
and immediately after, it was first. 


Mineral production for 1946 was as fol- 
lows: tin, 37,618 long tons; silver, 6,100,000 
ounces; gold, 3,000 ounces; copper, 6,754 
short tons; antimony, 7,676 short tons; 
zine ore, 21,151 short tons. Lead, manga- 
nese ore, tungsten concentrates, and mer- 
cury are also produced. Southern Bolivia 
is rich in oil, as yet relatively unexploited. 
Production in 1947 was at the rate of ap- 
proximately 30,000 barrels monthly. 


The 5,000,000 acres under cultivation 
produce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 
barley, maize, coca (source of cocaine), to= 
bacco and cotton. Production of such basic 
foodstuffs as wheat and rice, however, is 
insufficient for domestic needs, and con- 
siderable quantities must be imported. 
Cattle are raised in the more temperate 
regions of the east and south, sheep in the 
departments of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
and llamas, alpacas and vicufias, impor- 
tant sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
raised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
economy is largely dependent upon them, 
The fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
colder plateau regions, is also bred. 


Manufacturing received considerable im- 
petus during the Chaco War, but the out- 
put is insufficient to supply the domestic 
demand. Almost three-fourths of the 
manufacturing is carried on in La Paz, 
Major manufactures in 1944 had a value 
of $24,020,000. 


Tin and other minerals comprise almost 
the whole of Bolivia’s exports. Since the 
country is landlocked, foreign trade must 
pass through free ports in Chile and river 
ports on the Amazon. The U. S. and Argen- 
tina are the principal sources of imports. 
Trade statistics for three years follow (in 
millions of U. S. dollars) : 


p 


1938 1945 1946 
Export 34.4 80.3 72.4 
Imports 25.0 40.4 52.2 


_ Exports in 1947 totaled $83,200,000. 
_ From its lowland tropical forests, Bo- 
livia gets rubber, quinine bark, almonds 
and brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que= 
bracho and other hardwoods. Rubber ex- 
ports in 1946 were 5,200 short tons. 
Railway mileage totals 1,407, all in west- 
ern Bolivia; the principal lines connect 
La Paz with the Chilean ports of Arica 
and Antofagasta. Highway mileage in 1945 
was 3,710, much of it unimproved. Airlines 
play an important role in Bolivian trans- 


portation: national: airlines, including the 


Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, covered 3,495 route 
miles in 19438, and Pan American Airways 
links the country with the rest of the 
Americas. In the lowlands, thousands of 
miles of navigable streams are the chief 
means of transportation. 


Bolivia’s 1948 budget, as finally an- 


Mounced in April, 1948, balanced receipts 


and expenditures at 1,496,911,040 bolivianos. 


On Dec. 31, 1946, the external debt was 
130,254,103 bolivianos and the internal 
debt, 981,038,711. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE. 
Landlocked Bolivia is a low alluvial. plain 
throughout 60 percent of its area toward 
the east, drained by the Amazon and Plata 
Tiver systems. The western part, enclosed 
by two chains of the Andes, is a great 
Plateau—the Altiplano—measuring 500 by 
80 miles at an average altitude of 12,000 
feet. More than 80 percent of the popula- 
tion lives on the plateau, which also con- 
tains La Paz, the highest capital city in 
the world. Lake Titicaca, half the size of 
Lake Ontario, is one of the highest large 
Jakes in the world, at an altitude of 12,507 
feet. Islands in the lake hold ruins of the 
ancient Incan civilization. 

The climate varies from the humid heat 
of the equatorial lowlands in the east to 
the arctic cold of the Andean peaks. In the 
lowlands, the average temperature is about 
77°, with no great departures; rainfall is 
heavy throughout the year. At higher ele- 
vations in the west (to 11,000 ft.) the 
Climate is temperate, with occasional win- 
ter frost. In the great central plateau, the 
Weather is always cool. In La Paz it aver- 
ages about 50.4°. 


Brazil (Republic) 


(Estados Unidos do Brasil) 


Area: 3,291,416 square miles. 

Population (fest. 1947): 48,000,000 (1945: 
white, 63%; Mestizo, 21%; Negro, 14%; Indian 
and other, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 14.6. 

President: Eurico Gaspar Dutra. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1946): Rio de 
Janeiro, 2,014,185 (est. Dec. 31, 1947, 2,052,- 


672) (capital and chief port); Sao Paulo, 1,514, 
241 (coffee); Recife (Pernambuco), 397,808 
(seaport); Salvador (Baia), 331,609 (seaport); 
Pérto Alegre, 310,817 (seaport); Belo Horizonte, 
241,337 (mining); Belém (Parad), 235,576 (Am- 
q@zon port). 


Monetary unit: Cruzeiro. 


poeuewenGest Portuguese (official), Italian, Ger- 
an. 


Religion: Roman Catholic, 95%. 


HISTORY. Brazil, the only Latin American 
nation ‘deriving its culture and language 
from Portugal, is by far the largest coun- 
try in South America, covering nearly half 
the continent. In the Western Hemisphere 
it is second to Canada. In the world, it 
ranks after the U.S.S.R., China and Canada. 

Brazil was discovered in 1500 by the 
Portuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Portuguese colonization efforts began in 
1532 and Brazil became a royal colony 
seventeen years later. The later attempts 
of France and Holland to colonize Brazil 
were defeated by the Portuguese. 


During the Napoleonic wars, the prince 
regent of Portugal (later King John VI) 
fled his country in advance of the French 
armies, and set up his royal court at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1808. John was drawn home 
by a revolution in 1820 and the Brazilians, 
after holding the seat of Portuguese gov- 
ernment, rebelled at resuming colonial 
status and declared their independence in 
1822 under Pedro, son of John VI. Harassed 
by trouble with his parliament, Pedro I 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his five-year- 
old son, who became emperor in 1840 as 
Pedro II. He proved to be an enlightened 
and popular monarch. 


Despite his good works, however, Pedro 
II was forced to abdicate in 1889 following 
a military revolt, after which a republic 
was set up. Until 1893 Brazil was under 
two military dictators, Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
After a revolt against the latter in 1893, 
Brazil returned gradually to stability under 
a succession of five civilian presidents— 
Prudente de Moraes Barros, 1894-98; Man- 
uel Ferras de Campos Salles, 1898-1902; 
Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves, 1902— 
06; Affonso Penna, 1906-09, who died in 
office; and Nilo Pecanha, 1909-10. 

The president during World War I, 
Wenceslau Braz, cooperated with the Allies 
and declared war on Germany Oct. 26, 1917. 
Reckless expenditure marked the term of 
the next chief executive, Epitacio da Silva 
Pessoa, 1919-22, while the presidency of 
Arthur Bernardes, 1922-26, was bedeviled 
by financial difficulties and army dissen- 
sion. His successor, Washington Luis 
Pereira da Souza, 1926-30, had to cope 
with the world depression and was over- 
thrown by a revolutionary group under 
Getulio Vargas, who took over as pro- 
visional president. 


Vargas’ new constitution in 1934 sharply 
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curtailed state’s rights and emphasized a 
‘nationalistic policy. In 1937 Vargas seized 
absolute power, setting up another con- 
stitution which extended his term of office 
indefinitely. In World War II, Brazil co- 
operated well with the United Nations. Al- 
lied air bases were set up in Brazil, Bra- 
zilian naval forces patroled the South At- 
lantic, and a Brazilian expeditionary force 
fought in Italy after the nation’s declara- 
_ tion of war against the Axis in Aug., 1942. 

National fear that Vargas would never 
fulfill his promise of free elections led’ to 
his overthrow on Oct. 29, 1945, and the 
transfer of his powers to Chief Justice José 
Linhares, In the subsequent elections, on 
Dec. 2, 1945, victory went to the Vargas 
candidate—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, in- 
augurated as president on Jan. 31, 1946. 

In Jan., 1948, Dutra’s Social Democratic 

party and the opposition National Demo- 
cratic Union pledged their support of the 
government in its fight against Brazilian 
Communists. The Chamber of Deputies 
voted to oust all Communist legislators on 
Jan. 7, and Dutra thereafter intensified his 
anti-Red campaign. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution of 
Sept. 18, 1946, Brazil is a federation of 
twenty states, five territories and one fed- 
eral district. The president is popularly 
elected for a five-year term and may not 
succeed himself. The national Congress is 
composed of two houses—the Senate, whose 
members serve for eight-year terms, and 
the Chamber of Deputies, elected for four- 
year terms. Members of Congress are 
elected by equal, direct, compulsory and 
secret suffrage under a system of propor- 
tional representation. 

Among the important innovations of the 
new Constitution are articles empowering 
the federal government to create state- 
owned monopolies in the public interest 
and making the exploitation of mines and 
subsoil resources dependent on _ federal 
authorization. The Constitution also au- 
thorizes the government to intervene in 
labor disputes but recognizes the general 
principle of freedom of association and the 
right to strike. Labor courts handle labor- 
management disputes. 

The twenty states, with popularly elected 
legislatures and governors, and their own 
constitutions, have considerable autonomy, 
but during the Vargas regime they suffered 
from federal intervention. 

DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
beginning at twenty-one, with an initial 
training period of one year and service on 
reserve until forty-five. The permanent 
army of 112,300 men and 258,000 reserves 
in 1940 was greatly expanded in World 
War II. Its strength in 1947 was unofficially 
estimated at 110,000 men in eight divisions. 
The army received a considerable amount 
of U. S. lend-lease military goods during 
World War II. The air force, under a sepa- 
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rate Ministry of Aviation since 1941, ex- 
panded during the war and took an active | 
part in the Italian campaign. “§ 


The navy on Dec. 31, 1947, had two old 
battleships, an old light cruiser, 13 de-— 
stroyers, and smaller craft with a total 
estimated tonnage of approximately 50,000. 
During World War II about thirty small 
warships were acquired, mostly from the 
United States. 4 


EDUCATION, Education is free and com- 
pulsory; under the 1946 constitution it is 
given in Portuguese only. According to the 
1940 census, 43.6 percent of the population 
18 years of age and over could read and 
write. In 1946, there were 47,047 primary 
schools. with 3,548,409 students. Secondary 
schools (1944) numbered 1,235 with 221,- 
199 students. Vocational, commercial and 
professional schools had an enrollment of 
255,368 in 1943. There are 10 universities, 
of which 3 are private (Catholic), 6 state 
and one federal (University of Brazil at 
Rio de Janeiro). 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture is the basis of 
Brazil’s economy, but only 4 percent of its 
area is under cultivation, the rest being 
grazing, forest, or non-productive land. 
Brazil leads the world in production of 
coffee and castor beans, and ranks second 
in cacao. Production and export of both 
coffee and cacao are government-controlled. 
The most important agricultural products 
in 1946 were rice (46,198,634 bags of 132-Ib. 
each), cotton (352,752 metric tons), sugar 
cane (28,300,000 metric tons), beans (17,= 
000,000 bags of 132-Ib. each), tobacco (118,- 
500 metric tons), wheat (248,058 metric 
tons), cacao (138,000 metric tons) and cof- 
fee (15,335,675 bags of 132-lb. each, valued 
at 5,350,029,000 cruzeiros). Almost 10 mil- 
lion acres are planted in corn, of which 
Brazil is the second largest producer in the 
Western Hemisphere. Other crops include 
manioca, fruits, bananas and coconuts. The 
total value of agricultural production in 
1946 was about 23,622,000,000 cruzeiros. 


Livestock is raised nearly everywhere, 
with the great centers in the central and 
southern states. There were 42,100,000 cat- 
tle in 1946. A hog plague killed hundreds 
of thousands of animals in 1946-47. 


MANUFACTURING. Manufacturing is still 

primarily for domestic consumption, but 

industrialization is progressing rapidly, al- 

though hampered by equipment shortages, 

The state of SAio Paulo is by far the lead- 

ing industrial area. The value of industrial 

production in 1946 was estimated at $1,- 

125,000,000. Leading industrial products are 

foodstuffs, textiles, chemicals and phar- 

maceutical products, metallurgical prod- 

ucts, clothing, leather, glass and porcelain, 

paper and rubber articles. The most impor- 

tant single industry is cotton weaving, with | 
440 establishments employing 25 percent 
of all industrial labor, 
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azil’s first steel plant, at Volta Re- 
onda, began production on June 23, 1946. 
Production of pig iron in 1947 was 480,638 
metric tons and steel, 388,024 tons. 
Foreign trade, largely hemispheric, con- 
tinues to increase in both volume and 
value, but was retarded in 1948 by scarcity 
of dollar exchange. Principal exports are 
coffee, cotton cloth, raw cotton, cacao, 
Meats, vegetable oils and rubber. Leading 
imports include machinery, manufactures, 
foodstuffs (largely Argentine wheat) and 
petroleum products. 

_ Trade statistics for three years follow (in 
billions of cruzeiros) : 


3 1938 1946 1947 
Exports 5.10 18.24 21.18 
Imports 5.20 13.03 22.79 


\¢ 

_In 1947, Brazil’s chief customers, by 
value, were the U. S., 38.7 percent; Argen- 
tina, 9.9 percent and Britain, 7.8 percent. 
Leading suppliers were the U. S., 61.3 per- 
cent; Britain, 6.9 percent and Argentina, 
64 percent. Coffee exports accounted for 
36.6 percent of all exports and totaled 14,- 
830,064 bags of 132 lb. each. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. Brazil’s vast min- 
eral resources are among her least de- 
veloped assets. The most important are 
coal (estimated reserves of 5,000 million 
tons; estimated 1947 production 1,996,000 
metric tons) and iron ore, found chiefly in 
Minas Gerais (1946 output, 582,516 metric 
tons). Other important minerals, with es- 
timated 1946 production, are manganese 
ore, 149,100 metric tons; gold (1947), 135,- 
000 troy ounces; diamonds, 325,000 carats; 
bauxite, 1,200 metric tons; tungsten, 2,100 
metric tons; quartz crystals; uranium; 
enrome ore; graphite; petroleum and tita- 
nium. 

FORESTS AND FISHERIES. More than half 
of Brazil’s area is forested, but the exten- 
Sive resources are relatively undeveloped. 
The largest single forest commodities are 
timber, chiefly pine from the southern 
States, and the wax of the carnauba paim, 
used for insulation and phonograph records 
and produced commercially only in Brazil. 
Rubber production, mostly in the Amazon 
basin, was estimated in 1946 at 24,908 
metric tons, but it has not developed as ex- 
tensively as was once expected. Other for- 
est products are Brazil nuts, yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), medicinal plants, and vege- 
table oils. There are vast fishing banks and 
grounds in the rivers and along the coast, 
with some 2,500 known species of fish. 
COMMUNICATIONS. Coastwise and river 
steamers are the main links between north 
and south Brazil, especially within the 
Amazon basin where inland waterways are 
the only means of land communication. 
Navigable waterways total 26,713 miles. 
Coastwise traffic is restricted to Brazilian 
ships, but the Amazon is open to all ships. 


Railway mileage in 1948 was about 


22,000, mostly located south of Recife. 
Railway development has been hampered 
by natural obstacles, especially by coastal 
mountains, but extensive government and 
private building is under way. Highways 
total 38,000 miles, and common roads 
about 124,000 miles. In 1946, 17 air lines 
serving Brazil carried 514,000 passengers. 
The government air force operates mail 
schedules over domestic routes that are 
commercially unprofitable. 


FINANCE. The 1948 budget estimated ex- 
penditures at 14,596,041,044 cruzeiros and 
Tevenue at 14,597,320,000 cruzeiros. The 
national debt Dec. 31, 1946, was 16,617,- 
000,000 cruzeiros. American direct invest- 
ments in 1944 were $240,000,000; British 
investments Dec. 31, 1947, an estimated 
£213,355,744. Income and consumption 
taxes are the government’s chief sources 
of revenue. 
TOPOGRAPHY. Brazil covers about three- 
sevenths of South America, extends 2,965 
miles north-south, 2,691 miles east-west, 
and borders every South American state 
except Chile and Ecuador. Its area would 
more than blanket that of the U. S. 
There are two principal physical divisions 
of the Brazilian surface. The lowlands are 
made up of the heavily forested tropical 
river basin of the Amazon, the world’s 
largest drainage area; and the less heavily 
forested basin of the Plata to the south. 
The intermediate highland is a _ vast 
plateau, 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, 
traversed by several low mountain ranges, 
and extending almost from the seacoast 
to the Bolivian frontier and south to the 
plains of Rio Grande do Sul. The Central 
plateau comprises more than half of the 
country and, with the narrow coastal plain, 
supports 90 percent of the population. In 
the northeast are undeveloped highlands. 
More than a third of Brazil is drained 
by the Amazon and its more than 200 
tributaries. The Amazon is navigable for 
ocean steamers to Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 miles 
upstream. Southern Brazil is drained by the 
Plata system—the Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Parana Rivers. The most important stream 
entirely within Brazil is the SAio Francisco, 
navigable for a thousand miles but broken 
near its mouth by the 260-foot Paulo 
Affonso Falls, with estimated potential 
1,000,000 horsepower. 
CLIMATE. Brazil is almost wholly in the 
torrid zone, but such factors as altitude, 
prevailing winds, rainfall and distance 
from the sea combine to vary the climate 
from tropical to temperate. Manaus on the 
Amazon has an average temperature of 
80.9° and annual rainfall of 71.65 inches, 
The corresponding figures for Rio de 
Janeiro are 72.5° and 44 inches. February 
is usually the warmest month in Rio de 
Janeiro. In much of the Amazon basin, 
rainfall averages 80 inches; in a few areas, 
more than 100 inches. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Europe 
: Area 
Political subdivision (sq. mi.) 
United. Kingdom 93,371 
Channel Islands 15 
Isle of Man 221 
Gibraltar 2 
Malta 122 
Africa 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 967,500 
Basutoland 11,716 
Bechuanaland 275,000 
Gambia 4,074 
Gold Coast (including 
Togoland) 91,843 
Kenya 224,960 
Mauritius and 
dependencies 807 
Nigeria (including 
British Cameroons) 372,674 
Northern Rhodesia 290,323 
Nyasaland 36,829 
St. Helena 126 
Seychelles 156 
Sierra Leone 27,925 
Somaliland 67,936 
Southern Rhodesia 150,333 
South-West Africa 817,725 
Swaziland 6,705 
Tanganyika Territory 342,706 
Uganda 80,301 
Union of South 
Africa 472,494 
Zanzibar and Pemba 1,020 
America 
Bahamas 4,404 
Barbados 166 
Bermudas 19 
British Guiana 89,480 
British Honduras 8,598 
Canada 3,466,882 
Falkland Islands and 
dependencies 7,681 
Jamaica and depend- 
encies 4,722 
Leeward Islands 422.5 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 152,734 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 
Windward Islands 821 
Asia 
Aden colony 80 
Aden protectorate 112,000 
Bahrein Islands 213 
Borneo: 
State of North 
Borneo 29,347 
Brunei 2,226 
Sarawak 50,000 
Ceylon 25,332 
Cyprus 3,572 


Population 
50,027,0007 
79,0008 
50,8299 
20,3399 
303,9987 


7,547,5007 
590,000 
284,000° 
225,3587 


4,473,9428 
4,209,3005 


438,7037 


23,000,0007 
1,729 ,0007 
2,231,0008 

5,040° 
34,6327 
2,000,000° 
700,000+ 
1,916,0007 
361,075° 
186,880° 
5,728,4008 
4,012,2008 


11,391,9497 
250,000? 


68,8469 
195,3987 
35,5607 
375,819° 
59,1499 
12,883 ,0005 


2,8048 


1,289,051 
108,812 


321,1015 
586,7007 
282,2529 


86,3098 
600,000 
89,9701 


335,3797 
41,0008 
546,3617 
7,023 ,0008 
460,0007 
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Asia—(cont.) . 
_ Area na 
Political subdivision (sq. mi.) Population — 
Hong Kong 391 1,072,0009 
India, Dominion of 1,140,000 320,000,0007 
Malaya: ; 
Malayan Federation 51,866 4,875, 7587 | 
Singapore and ; 
dependencies 282 940,7137 
Pakistan 361,000  70,000,0007 
Oceania 
Australia, P 

Commonwealth of 2,974,581 7,580,8207 
Fiji 7,083 269,2747 
Gilbert and 

Ellice Islands 312 35,2987 
Nauru 8 2,3837 
New Guinea, 

Territory of 93,000 804,0008 
New Hebrides 5,700 48,8155 
New Zealand 103,416 1,802,6237 
Norfolk Island 13 9388 
Papua (British 

New Guinea) 90,540 338,822° 
Solomon Islands 11,458 94,8657 
Tonga 

(Friendly Islands) 250 40,6687 
Western Samoa 1,133 72,9368 
eS a ee ea 

(Note: Each population figure is followed by 
superior number denoting the year of estimate: 


8 for 1948, 7 for 1947, 6 for 1946, 5 for 1945, 4 for 
1944, 8 for 1943, 2 for 1942, 1 for 1941, © for 1940, 
8 for 1939.) 


EUROPE 


United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Area: 93,371 ele miles (excluding Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man). 


Popalaton (est. Dec. 31, 1947): 50,027,000* 
(English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish). 

Density per square mile: 535.8.* 

Ruler: King George VI. 

Prime Minister: Clement R. Attlee. 


Principal cities (est. 1947): London (Greater), 
8,244,370 (capital) ; Glasgow, 1,050,000+ (sea- 
port, shipbuilding); Birmingham, 1,020,500; (iron 
and steel); Liverpool, 751,898 (seaport); Mans 
chester, 668,660: (textiles); Sheffield, 476,360¢ 
(steel, cutiery); Leeds, 481,570: (wholesale 
clothing); Edinburgh, 472,800 (capital, Scotland). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Language: English, Welsh, Gaelic. 


Religion: Church of England (established 
church); Church of Wales (disestablished); 
Church of Scotland (established church—Presby- 
terian); Church of Ireland (disestablished}: 
Roman Catholic; Methodist; Congregational: 
Baptist; Jewish. 


*Including armed forces. 
tEstimated 1946. 


jEstimated 1945. 


HISTORY. Britain in 1948 moved into its 
fourth year under the Labour regime with 
great chunks of empire—India, Burma, 
Ceylon—gone and its position as a world 
power definitely secondary to that of the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union. At home, with 
the nationalization of transport, coal, elec- 
tric power, civil aviation and the Bank 
of England completed, the Labour party 
led a drive for greater “austerity” in order 
to raise the level of industrial production 
and foreign trade upon which the islands’ 
very existence depends. 

| The history of Britain is obscure until 
the Roman invasions of the ist century 
_B.c. brought the islands into contact with 
the continent. When the Roman legions 
withdrew in the 4th century a.D., Britain 
fell easy prey to the invading hordes of 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes from Scandi- 
Nnavia and the Low Countries. Seven large 
Kingdoms were established, and the original 
‘Britons were forced into Wales and Scot- 
and. It was not until the 1ith century 
that the country finally became united 
under the Danish King Canute. Following 
the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), 
a dispute as to the succession arose, and 
William Duke of Normandy invaded Eng- 
land, defeating the Saxon noble, Harold II, 
at the Battle of Hastings (1066). The Nor- 
man conquest was accompanied by the in- 
troduction of Norman law and feudalism, 
changing the customs of England. 

The reign of Henry II (1154-89), first of 
the Plantagenets, saw an increasing cen- 
tralization of royal power at the expense 
of the nobles, but in 1215 John (1199-1216) 
was forced to sign the Magna Carta, which 
awarded the people, especially the nobles, 
certain basic rights. Edward I (1272-1307) 
continued the conquest of Ireland, reduced 
Wales to subjection, and made some gains 
in Scotland. In 1314, however, English 
forees led by Edward II were ousted from 
Scotland after the battle of Bannockburn. 
The late 13th and early 14th centuries saw 
the development of a separate House of 
Commons with tax-raising powers. 

Edward IIlI’s claim to the throne of 
France led to the Hundred Years’ War 
(1838-1453), which ended with the loss of 
almost all the large English territory in 
France. In England the great poverty and 
discontent caused by the war was intensi- 
fied by the Black Death, a plague which 
reduced the population by about one-third. 
The Wars of the Roses (1455-85), a strug- 
ple for the throne between the House of 
York and the House of Lancaster, were 
ended by the victory of Henry Tudor 
(Henry VII) at Bosworth Field (1485). 

During the reign of Henry VIII (1509-— 
47), the Church in England asserted its in- 
jependence from the Roman Catholic 
Shurch. Under Edward VI and Mary, the 
wo extremes of religious fanaticism were 
reached and it remained for MHenry’s 


daughter, Elizabeth (1558-1603), to settle 
the Church of England on a moderate 
basis. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, a fleet 
sent out by Catholic King Philip II of 
Spain, was defeated by the English and de- 
stroyed during a storm. It was during 
Elizabeth’s reign that England became a 
world power. 

Elizabeth’s heir was of the house of 
Stuart—James VI of Scotland—who joined 
the two crowns as James I (1603-25). The 
Stuart kings incurred large debts and were 
forced either to depend on Parliament for 
taxes or to raise money by illegal means. 
In 1642 war broke out between Charles I 
and a large portion of the Parliament; 
Charles was defeated and executed in 1649, 
and the monarchy was then abolished. The 
Puritan Commonwealth endured for ten 
years, but after the death (1658) of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector, the govern- 
ment fell to pieces and Charles II was 
restored to the throne in 1660. The struggle 
between the King and Parliament con- 
tinued, but Charles II knew when to com- 
promise. His brother James II (1685-88) 
possessed none of his ability and was 
ousted by the Revolution of 1688, which 
confirmed the predominant position of 
Parliament. James’ daughter, Mary, and 
her husband, William of Orange, now 
ruled jointly. 


The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14) was 
marked by the Duke of Marlborough’s vic- 
tories over France at Blenheim, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. England and Scotland mean- 
while were joined together by the Act of 
Union (1707). Upon the death of Anne, the 
distant claims of the elector of Hanover 
were recognized, and he became King of 
England as George I. 

The 18th century was a period of gradual 
growth and change. At home the unwilling- 
ness of the Hanoverian kings to rule re- 
sulted in the formation by the King’s 
ministers of a cabinet, headed by a prime 
minister, which directed all public busi- 
ness. Abroad the constant wars with France 
resulted in expansion of the British Em- 
pire all over the globe, particularly in 
North America and India. This imperial 
growth was checked by the revolt of the 
American colonies (1775-81). 

The age-long struggle with France broke 
out again in 1793, and during the lengthy 
Napoleonic Wars, which ended at Waterloo 
(1815), England was pitted at one time 
against almost ali of Europe. 

The Victorian era, named after Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901), saw the growth of a 
democratic system of government which 
had begun with the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The two important wars in Victoria’s reign 
were the Crimean War against Russia 
(1853-56) and the Boer War (1899-1902). 
The latter was the result of England’s im- 
perialist expansion in South Africa and was 
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iepsata rented, by enormous extension of her 
sway throughout Africa. 


. The reign of Edward VII (1901-10) was 
_ marked by increasing uneasiness at home 
and abroad. Within four years after the 
- aecession of George V (1910), England en- 
tered World War I when Germany invaded 
Belgium. The nation was led by coalition 
cabinets headed first by Herbert Asquith 
and then (Dec., 1916) by the Welsh states- 
man, David Lloyd George. The years after 
the war were marked by labor unrest which 
culminated in the general strike of 1926. 
- A Labour ministry formed early in 1924 by 
Ramsay MacDonald fell in October of that 
- year. In 1929 a second Labour government 


was formed, but the world economic d 
pression forced a change in 1931, and a: 
tional government was formed composed | 
chiefly of Conservative members, although | 
MacDonald remained prime minister until 
1935. King Edward VIII succeeded to the 
throne in 1936 on his father’s death but 
abdicated eleven months later (in order to 
marry an American, Wallis Warfield Simp- 
son, whose second divorce was then pend=— 
ing) in favor of his brother, who became! 
King George VI. 

The efforts of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain to meet by peaceful means 
the rising tide of Nazism in Germany 
failed with the German invasion of Poland 


Anglo-Saxonst 


Name Born Ruled 
Alfred the Great 849 871- 899 
' Edward the Elder c. 870 c. 899— 925 
' Athelstan 895 925-— 939 
Edmund I 921 939- 946 — 
Edred c. 925 946— 955 
Edwy the Fair c.943 955— 959 
Edgar the Peaceful 943 959-— 975 
Edward the Martyr c.962 975— 979 
Ethelred the Redeless 968 979-1016 
Edmund IT Ironside c.993 1016-1016 
Danes 
Canute 995 1016-10385 
Harold I Harefoot c.1016 1085-1040 
Hardicanute c.1018 1040-1042 
Saxons 
Edward the Confessor c.1004 1042-1066 
Harold II c.1020 1066-1066 
Normans 
William I the Conqueror 1027 1066-1087 
William II Rufus c.1056 1087-1100 
Henry I 1068 1100-1135 
Stephen c.1100 1135-1154 
5 Plantagenets 
Henry II 1133 1154-1189 
Richard I Coeur de Lion 1157 1189-1199 
John 1167 1199-1216 
Henry III 1207 1216-1272 
Edward I Longshanks 1239 1272-1307 
Edward II 1284 1807-1327 
Edward III 1312 1827-1377 
Richard II : 1367 1877-1399 
House of Lancaster 
Henry IV 1366 1899-1413 
Henry V 1387 1413-1422 
Henry VI 1421 1422-1461 
& 1470-1471 
1Dates for Anglo-Saxon kings are still subjects of 
controversy. 


?Ruled in Scotland as James VI (1567-1625). 
8Joint rulers (1689-1694). 


Rulers of England 


House of York 


Name Born Ruled 
Edward IV 1442 1461-1470 
& 1471-1483 
Edward V 1470 1483-1483 
Richard III 1452 1483-1485 
House of Tudor 
Henry VII 1457 1485-1509 
Henry VIII 1491 1509-1547 
Edward VI 1537 1547-1553 
Jane (Lady Jane Grey) 1537 1553-1553 
Mary I 1516 1553-1558 
Elizabeth 1533 _1558-1603 
- 
House of Stuart 
James I? 1566 1603-1625 
Charles I 1600 1625-1649 
Commonwealth 
Council of State — 1649-1653 
Oliver Cromwell 1599 1653-1658 
Richard Cromwell 1626 


1658-1659 


House of Stuart Restored 


Charles II 1630 1660-1685 
James II 1633 1685-1688 
William IIIs 1650 1689-1702 
Mary IT 1662 1689-1694 
Anne 1665 1702-1714 
House of Hanover 
George I 1660 1714-1727 
George II 1683 1727-1760 
George III 1738 1760-1820 
George IV 1762 1820-1830 
William IV 1765 1880-1837 | 
Victoria 1819 18387-1901 { 
House of Saxe-Coburg 
Edward VII 1841 1901-1910 | 
House of Windsor 
George V 1865 1910-1986 
Edward VIII 1894 19386-1936~ 
George VI 1895 1936— 


: 
; 


i: 
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- 1, 1939), which was followed by 
nd’s entry into World War IT (Sept. 
1939). Serious Allied reverses in the 
ng of 1940 led to Chamberlain’s resig- 


nation and the formation of another coa- 


dition war cabinet by Conservative leader 
Winston Churchill, who led England 


through most of World War II. Churchill 
Tesigned as the coalition 
-after V-E Day, 
“taker” government which remained in of- 
fice until after the parliamentary elections 


leader shortly 
but then formed a “care- 


of July 5, 1945, in which the Labour party 
won an overwhelming victory. The govern- 
“ment formed by Clement R. Attlee on July 
26 embarked on a moderate socialistic pro- 
gram. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF MAJOR 
SUBDIVISIONS* (Dec. 31, 1947) 


Subdivision Area Population 
England 50,870 
‘Wales 7469 } 43,534,000 
Scotland 29,794 5,140,000 
Northern Ireland 5,238 1,353,000 


*Not including Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 


‘RULER. King George VI, born December 
14, 1895, second son of King George V and 
‘Queen Mary, succeeded to the throne on 
the abdication of his brother, King Edward 
VIII, December 11, 1936; married April 26, 
1923, to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 
Aug. 4, 1900). Children: (1) Princess Eliza- 
beth Alexandra Mary, born April 21, 1926 
(heiress presumptive; married Nov. 20, 1947, 
to Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, born 
June 21, 1921); (2) Princess Margaret 
Rose, born August 21, 1930. The King’s 
living brothers are Prince Edward Albert, 
Duke of Windsor (formerly King Edward 
VIII), born June 23, 1894, and Prince 
Henry William, Duke of Gloucester, born 
March 31, 1900. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The United 
Kingdom is a, constitutional monarchy, 
with a king and a Parliament consisting of 
two houses: the House of Lords with about 
670 hereditary peers, 26 spiritual peers, 
16 Scottish representative peers, a number 
of Irish representative peers (vacancies are 
no longer filled), and a few life peers who 
have held high judicial office; and the 
House of Commons, numbering temporarily 
640 members elected by practically uni- 
versal sufirage. Supreme legislative power 
is vested in Parliament, which holds of- 
fice for five years unless sooner dissolved. 
The executive power of the Crown is exer- 
cised by the Cabinet, headed by the prime 
minister. The latter, normally the head of 
the party commanding a majority in the 
House of Commons, is appointed by the 
sovereign, with whose consent he in turn 
appoints the rest of the Cabinet. All 
ministers must be members of one or the 
other house of Parliament; they are in- 
dividually and collectively responsible to 


the Crown, the prime minister and Parlia- 
ment. The Cabinet proposes bills and ar- 
ranges the business of Parliament but it } 
depends entirely on the votes of confidence 
in Commons. By an act passed in 1911, the 
lords cannot hold up “money” bills, but 
they can delay other bills for a period of 
two years. : 
By the Act of Union (1707) the Scottish 
parliament was assimilated with that of 
England, and Scotland is now represented. 
in Commons by 74 members. The Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, a member of 
the Cabinet, is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Scottish affairs, 


PARTY STANDING IN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Party Popular vote Seats 
(1945) (1947) 

Labour 11,968,362 393 
Conservative 9,075,406, 198 
Liberal National 759,883 13 
Liberal 2,241,203 12 
National 158,917 2 
Independent Labour 46,679 3 
Communist 102,780 2 
Irish Nationalist 148,078 2 
Common Wealth 110,634 aL 
Independents 484,192* 14 
640 


*Including 83,181 scattered votes. 


The members of the British Cabinet are: 

Clement R. Attlee (Prime Minister, First 
Lord of the Treasury), Herbert Morri- 
son (Lord President of the Council), Ernest 
Bevin (Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs), Sir Stafford Cripps (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Minister for Economic 
Affairs), Albert V. Alexander (Minister of 
Defense), Viscount Jowitt (Lord Chancel- 
lor), Viscount Addison (Lord Privy Seal), 
James Chuter Ede (Secretary of State for 
the Home Department), Arthur Creech 
Jones (Secretary of State for the Colonies) , 
Philip Noel-Baker (Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations), Arthur Wood- . 
burn (Secretary of State for Scotland), 
George A. Isaacs (Minister of Labour and 
National Service), Aneurin Bevan (Minis- 
ter of Health), Thomas Williams (Minis- 
ter of Agriculture and Fisheries), George 
Tomlinson (Minister of Education), Harold 
Wilson (President of the Board of Trade), 
Hugh Dalton (Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster) and Lord Pakenham (Minister 
of Civil Aviation). 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. England and Wales 
are divided into 62 administrative counties, 
including the county of London, and 83 
county boroughs. The counties are ad- 
ministered by the justices and by popu- 
larly elected county councils. All incor= 
porated towns are administered by a mu- 
nicipal corporation consisting of the mayor, 
aldermen and burgesses. Local government 
in Scotland is comparable to that in Eng- 
land and Wales. 
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JUDICIARY. The ultimate British court of 
appeal is the House of Lords; the final 
court of appeal for certain of the Domin- 
ions is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Below the House of Lords 
on the-civil side is the High Court of 
Judicature, divided into two parts, the 
Court of Appeal, and the High Court of 
Justice. On the criminal side is the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 
last resort barring the rare allowance of an 
appeal to the Lords. Actually these su- 
perior courts hear only a small fraction of 
the cases, and most of the trials are held 
in a complicated system of inferior courts, 
exercising original jurisdiction. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary (law members of the 
House of Lords), and Lord Justices of Ap- 
peal are appointed by the Prime Minister. 


DEFENSE. Compulsory military service, in- 
troduced in May, 1939, is still in effect, and 
will continue until 1954 under the terms 
of the National Defense Act approved July 
18, 1947. This act makes one year’s na- 
tional service compulsory for men between 
18 and 26. The armed forces are comprised 
of three separate services—the Army, the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. The 
Prime Minister retains supreme responsi- 
bility for defense, but the Minister of De- 
fense has coordinating and executive du- 
ties. 


Service ministers are no longer Cabinet 
members but continue to be members of 
the Defense Committee headed by the 
Prime Minister with the Minister of De- 
fense as deputy chairman; this committee 
is responsible to the Cabinet both for the 
review of current strategy and for coordi- 
nating departmental action in preparation 
for war. 


Budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1948-49 follow: 


Estimate Strength* 
Navy £153,000,000 167,000 
Army 305,000,000 850,000 
Air 173,000,000 325,000 


*Maximum during period. 


Control of the land forces is exercised by 
the Army Council, headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Its members in- 
clude the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Adjutant General and Quarter- 
master General. 


The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty, headed by the First 
Lord of the Admiraity, who is responsible 
to Parliament. Other members include the 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 
At the end of 1947 the Royal Navy had in 
commission 4 battleships, 3 fieet carriers, 
5 light fleet carriers, 17 cruisers, 56 de- 
stroyers, 41 frigates and 34 submarines. In 
reserve were 1 battleship, 3 fleet carriers, 1 
light fleet carrier, 12 cruisers, 63 destroyers, 
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136 frigates and about 40 submarines. — 
Twelve fleet carriers and several other © 
smaller craft were under construction. 
Naval losses during World War II totaled 
2,831 vessels, including 3 battleships, 2 
battle cruisers, 5 fleet carriers, 3 auxiliary 
carriers, 23 cruisers, 139 destroyers and 76 
submarines. 

Control of the Royal Air Force is vested 
in an Air Council analogous to the Army 
Council and headed by the Secretary of © 
State for Air. The Fleet Air Arm was 
transferred to the Royal Navy in 1937. 


The total strength of the armed forces on 
Aug. 31, 1939, was 681,000. Between that 
date and June 30, 1945, another 5,215,000 
men were inducted. Of the total of 5,896,- 
000, 923,000 served in the Royal Navy, 3,- 
788,000 in the Army and 1,185,000 in the 
Royal Air Force. The Women’s Auxiliary 
Forces added 619,000 to their 1939 strength 
of 21,000. 

Research and development in the field of 
atomic energy and weapons is the respon- 


sibility of the Ministry of Supply. 


BRITISH CASUALTIES OF 
WORLD WAR II 


Source: White Paper, June 6, 1946. 


Navy Army R.A.F. Total 
Killed 50,758 144,079 69,606 264,443 
Wounded 14,663 239,575 22,839 277,077 
Prisoner 7,401 152,076 13,115 172,592 
Missing 820 33,771 6,736 41,327 
Total 73,642 569,501 112,296 755,439 


EDUCATION. The school system in Eng- 
land and Wales has undergone consider- 
able change since enactment of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944. This measure makes 
primary and secondary training available 
for all children at public expense, with the 
secondary stage starting at the age of 11. 
The school-leaving age was raised from 14 
to 15 on April 1, 1947. Statistics for the 
United Kingdom during the school year 
1945-46 are as follows: 


Primary (up to 11 years)—-England and 
Wales: departments maintained and as- 
sisted by local authorities, 23,991; scholars, 
3,735,680; Scotland: schools, 2,087; schol- 
ars, 375,757. _Secondary—England and 
Wales: schools, 4,366; scholars, 1,268,531; 
direct grant secondary schools, 189; scolars, 
85,372; Scotland: schools, 983; scholars, 
354,286. 

In 1946-47 English universities had 50,- 
125 students, the University of Wales 3,394, 
and the four Scottish universities 14,282. 
AGRICULTURE. Agriculture remains one 
of Britain’s chief industries, employing 
more than 1,000,000 persons. In 1946, land | 
under cultivation in England, Wales and | 
Scotland amounted to 19,000,000 acres; 
permanent grassland totaled 12,000,000 
acres. In Scotland more than two-thirds ~ 
of the land used for agriculture is un- 


grass and only one-sixth of the total agri- 
cultural land is rough grazings. 


_ LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 


1939 and 1947 
(in thousands) 


a: 


1939 1947 
Acres Short Acres Short 
tons tons 
Wheat 1,766 1,842 2162 1,884 
Barley 1,013 999 2,059 1,832 
Oats 2,427 2,248 3,309 2,755 
Rye 14 11 36 24 
Potatoes 704 5,854 1,330 9,029 
Livestock (June 30, 1947) included 


8,633,000 cattle, 16,206,000 sheep, 48,977,000 


poultry and 1,294,000 hogs. Cattle occupy a 


predominant position in British agricul- 
ture, accounting for about 40 percent of 
the total farm output. Production of cheese 
(1947) was 18,600 short tons, butter 7,600, 
beef and veal 564,900, mutton and lamb 
128,100, pork, bacon and ham 82,100, and 
wool 36,200. 


INDUSTRY. Great Britain is second only 
to the United States among the industrial 
nations of the world. The most important 
manufacture is heavy goods such as ma- 
ehinery, tools, bridges and locomotives; in- 
dustry is concentrated in the north and 
‘Midlands of England. Sheffield is the ‘cen- 
ter of the steel industry, while the china 
industry is concentrated in the Midlands. 
The cotton industry is centered in Lanca- 
shire; Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Pres- 
ton and Bolton are the main manufactur- 
ing towns. The wool industry, England’s 
Oldest large trade, is located just east of 
the cotton towns, at Leeds, Bradford and 
Hull in Yorkshire. An important industrial 
Tegion is the central Lowlands of Scotland, 
Where woolens, silks, linens, cottons, lace, 
glass, paper, steel and pig iron are pro- 
duced. Important shipyards are located 
along the coast. The 393 vessels of 1,202,024 
tons launched in 1947 represented 56.9 
percent of the world total. On June 30, 
1948, 457 vessels of 2,243,703 tons were 
under construction in the United Kingdom, 
Steel production in 1947 was 13,978,000 
short tons; pig iron (1946) 8,532,000 short 
tons. 


Britain’s last industrial census was taken 
in 1985, when the total value of manufac- 
tured products was $13,907,300,000. The 
principal industries, in order of value of 
output in that year, were as follows: food, 
beverages and tobacco; engineering and 
transportation; textiles; metals; wood and 
paper products; chemicals; clothing. 
TRADE. The United Kingdom’s economic 
prosperity is dependent on its foreign 
trade, 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
(Value in millions of pounds sterling) 


Imports Exports Re-exports 
1938 919.5 470.8 61.5 
1945 1,103.7 399.3 51.0 
1946 1,297.7 911.7 50.3 
1947 1,787.5 1,737.1 59.2 
1948* 1,025.7 743.6 31.2 


*First six months. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE, 1938-47 
* Gn millions of pounds sterling) 
Chief Destination of Exports 


1938 1946 1947 © 
South Africa 39.5 15.3 91.8 
India 33.8 79.7 91.6 
Australia 38.2 55.2 71.8 
Eire 20.3 39.6 55.9 
United States 20.5 35.5 47.9 
Candda 22.5 32.6 43.4 
Chief Sources of Imports 
United States 118.0 229.6 294.9 
Canada 78.7 195.9 230.3 
Argentina 38.5 66.7 130.7 
Australia 71.8 67.4 97.1 
India 49.9 69.0 94.4 
New Zealand 46.9 74.4 89.6 


LEADING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(in millions of pounds sterling) 


Exports 
1938 1947 
Machinery 57.9 180.5 
Vehicles, including ships 
and aircraft 44.5 168.1 
Cotton yarns and manu- 
factures 49.7 WARE 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes 22.3 67.4 
Iron and steel and manu- 
factures 41.7 84.3 
Imports 
Meat 90.7 147.3 
Grain and flour 74.4 141.7 
Dairy products 80.0 124.6 
Oilseeds and nuts 30.6 118.8 
Wood and timber 42.9 107.1 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant ma- 
rine on June 30, 1947, totaled 6,061 ships 
with a gross tonnage of 17,847,897—21.37 
percent of the world total and second only 
to the U. S. merchant fleet. Losses during 
World War II totaled 2,426 vessels of 
11,331,933 gross tons. 

Nationalization of the railway and canal 
systems in Great Britain became effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, and they are now operated by 
the government’s Transport Commission. 
Railway mileage in the United Kingdom is 
20,761; in 1946, 1,221,600,000 passengers 
and 285,373,900 short tons of freight were 
carried. The total length of public high- 
ways is 180,670 miles, of which 154,694 
are in England and Wales and 25,976 in 
Scotland. In May 1947 licensed motor ve- 
hicles numbered 3,292,000, of which 1,859,- 
000 were cars. Radio receiving set licenses 
were 10,782,000; television sets 18,850. Tele- 
phones were more than 5,000,000 in 1948, 


British air services throughout the world 
are nationalized under the Minister of 


Civil Aviation. Service is supplied by three 
_ public corporations—British Overseas Air- 
ways (BOAC), British European Airways, 
and British South American Airways. In 
1946, they flew respectively 23,912,227, 
1,873,818, and 2,138,000 air miles. 


FINANCE. Actual revenue for the fiscal 
year 1947-48 amounted to £3,844,859,041, as 
against original budget estimates of 
£3,451,000,000. Actual expenditure was 
£3,187,104,303, as against estimates of 
£3,181,367,000, thus leaving a record sur- 
plus of £657,754,738. Notes in circulation 
on July 21, 1948, totaled £1,276,469,214. The 
gross national debt on July 17, 1948, was 
£25,718,000,000 (March 31, 1948: £25,761,- 
000,000; March 31, 1940: £9,083,000,000; 
March 31, 1935: £7,902,000,000). 


ESTIMATED REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE 1948-49 
Estimated Revenue 


Income tax £1,309,150,0N0 
Surtax 90,000,000 
Death duties 160,000,000 
' Stamps 55,000,000 


Profits tax and ex- 
cess profits tax 250,000,000 
Other inland 


revenue duties 1,000,000 
Special con- 
tribution 50,000,000 


Total inland revenue £1,915,150,000 


Customs 820,600,000 
Excise 726,550,000 

Total customs 

and excise 1,547,150,000 

Motor vehicle 

duties 50,000,000 

Total receipts from taxes 3,512,300,000 
Surplus war stores 102,000,000 
Surplus receipts 

from certain trad- 

ing services 57,000,000 
Wireless licenses 11,000,000 
Crown lands 1,000,000 
Receipts from 

sundry loans 14,000,000 
Miscellaneous 68,000,000 


Total estimated revenue 3,765,300,000 


Estimated Expenditure 
Consolidated fund: 
Interest and 
management of 
national debt £500,000,000 
Payments to 
Northern Ireland 


Exchequer 26,000,000 
Misc. consolidated 

fund 

expenditures 8,000,000 


Total consolidated fund 534,000,000 
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Supply services: — 

Army 305,000,000 
Navy 153,000,000 
Air 173,000,000 
Ministry of 

Supply 61,000,000 
Ministry of 

Defense 632,000 


Total supply services 


692,632,000 


Civil service: 
Central government 


and finance 11,415,000 
Foreign and 
imperial 38,459,000 


Home department, 
law and justice 40,546,000 
Education and 
broadcasting 
Health, housing, 
town planning, 
labor and nat’l 
insurance 
Trade industry 
and transport 168,315,000 
Works, stationery, 
etc. 
Pensions 
Contributions to 
local revenues 
Supply, food and 
miscellaneous 465,116,000 


214,896,000 


540,697,000 


78,324,000 
94,128,000 


56,717,000 


Total civil service 1,708,613,000 
Post office (excess ; 
over revenue) 10,877,000 — 

Tax collection 29,557,000 


Total estimated 
expenditure 


Surplus 
Grand total 


2,975,679,000 


789,621,000 © 
3,765,300,000 


TOPOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY. The 
United Kingdom, consisting of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, is 
about one-third the size of Texas. England, 
in the southeast part of the British Isles, is 
separated from Scotland on the north by 
the granite Cheviot Hills; from them the 
Pennine chain of uplands extends south 
through the center of England, reaching 
its highest point in the Lake district in the 
northwest..To the west along the border of 
Wales—a land of steep hills and valleys— 
are the Cambrian Mountains while the 
Cotswolds, a range of hills in Gloucester- 
shire, extend into the surrounding shires. 
The remainder of England is plain land, 
though not necessarily flat, with the rocky 
sand-topped moors in the southwest, the 
rolling downs in the south and southeast 
and the reclaimed marshes of the low- 
lying Fens in the east central districts. 
Scotland is divided into three physical re- 
gions—the Highlands, the Central Low- 
lands, containing two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, and the Southern Uplands. The 
western Highland coast is intersected 
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throughout by long narrow sea-lochs or 
_ flords. Scotland also includes the Outer and 
Inner Hebrides and other islands off the 
_ West coast, and the Orkney and Shetland 
_ Islands off the north coast. 


Wales is generally hilly; the Snowdon 
_ fange in the northern part culminates in 
_ Mt. Snowdon (3,560 ft.), highest in either 
England or Wales. 


In addition to the numerous inlets and 

bays of the coast, England has a group of 
lakes in the northwest which includes 
_ Windermere, Coniston, Derwentwater, Ulls- 
_ Water and Grasmere. Important rivers 
| flowing into the North Sea are the Thames, 
; Humber, Tees and Tyne. In the west are 
the Severn and the Wye, which empty into 
the Bristol Channel and are navigable, as 
are the Mersey and Ribble. Scotland has 
__ Many picturesque lakes; its most impor- 
tant river is the Clyde. 
_ CLIMATE. Although Great Britain lies in 
_ the same approximate latitude as Labrador, 
its climate is tempered by the westerly 
winds blowing off the warm Gulf Stream. 
The sea winds also prevent excessive sum- 
mer heat. Rainfall is abundant, especially 
in the early fall. London’s famed “pea- 
soup” fogs occur most frequently in No- 
vember and March. It has been estimated 
that clouds, fogs or mists obscure the sun 
for approximately two-thirds of the day- 
light hours. 


The mean annual temperature of Eng- 
land and Wales is about 50°; the west 
coast is somewhat warmer than the east. 
January is the coldest month (average 
about 40°) and July the hottest (about 
61.5°). Highest July temperatures usually 
occur around London, where the mean is 
somewhat above 64°. Coldest months in the 
Capital are December (about 38°) and 
January (about 39°). The mean annual 
rainfall in London is 2314 inches. 


North of Birmingham, the summers are 
cool, and in Edinburgh the mean tempera- 
ture in July is usually below 60° (58.7° in 
1947). Rainfall is Jess than in London. 


MINERALS. Great Britain’s most impor- 
tant mineral resource is coal, which was 
responsible to a large extent for British 
industrial supremacy during the late 18th 
and the 19th centuries. The coal mines 
were nationalized in 1946. Reserves have 
been variously estimated at from 150,000 
Million to 200,000 million ‘tons. Prior to 
World War II, coal was exported in de- 
clining amounts to the continent, mainly 
to France, Sweden, Denmark and | Italy. 
Since the war, however, exports have been 
negligible, and Britain has been hard put 
to meet her own minimum domestic re- 
quirements. Mineworkers numbered ap- 
proximately 692,000 when the new National 
Coal Board took over 1,647 mines in 1947, 


Most of the British iron ore is produced 
in England, especially in Cumberland, 
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Lancashire and Staffordshire, Tin ore and 
copper are obtained almost exclusively 
from Cornwall, while lead comes mainly 
from Flint, Durham and Derbyshire. Zinc 
Occurs mainly in North Wales, the north of 
England, the Isle of Man and the county 
of Dumfries in Scotland. The whole British | 
supply of china clay (kaolin)—of great im- 
portance in the ceramic, papermaking, 
bleaching and chemical industries—comes 
from Cornwall. Petroleum production is 
negligible, but oil shale exists in large’ 
quantities, 


MAJOR MINERALS, 1938 and 1947 
(in thousands of short tons) 


1938 1947 
Coal 253,518 214,805 
Iron ore 13,269 12,172 
Aluminum 25.8 32.1 
Superphosphates 476 1,073.8 


The most important potential sources of 
water power are in the highlands of Scot- 
land, North Wales and Cumberland. Elec-' 
tricity generated in England, Scotland and 
Wales averaged 3,197,000,000 kwh monthly 
during 1947. Gas manufacture averaged 
1,168,000,000 cu. m, monthly in that year, 
Nationalization of the electric and gas in- 
dustries became effective in 1948. 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of 
timber cutting and clearing have denuded 
the country of the original forests. Wood- 
land of all types approximates 3,000,000 
acres, and barely 40 percent of Britain’s 
surface is covered with timber. Conse- 
quently the nation is heavily dependent on 
imported timber. 

Great Britain’s sea fishing industry is 
among the most important in the world. 
The principal kinds of fish caught are 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and hake, 
classed as wet fish, and, among shellfish, 
oysters, crabs and lobsters. The most im- 
portant factor in the export trade is salted 
herring, which ordinarily represents about 
70 percent of the total. The principal 
grounds frequented by British fishermen 
are the North Sea; off Iceland; the Faeroesg; 
south of Ireland; west of Scotland; west of 
Ireland; the Irish Sea and English Channel, 
The catch of wet fish in 1947 was 1,086,200 
short tons; about 40,000 men are regularly 
employed in the industry. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
(Part of United Kingdom) 


Area: 5,238 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 1,353,000, 

Density per square mile: 258.3. 

Governor: Vice Admiral the Earl Granville, 
Prime Minister: Sir Basil S. Brooke. 


Principal cities (est. 1947): Belfast, 447,918 
(capital); Londonderry, 48,987 (clothing). 


Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 
Language: English, Gaelic. 


Religions (census 1947): Roman Catholic, 
33.7%; Presbyterian, 31.4%; Church of Ireland, 
— 26.9%; others, 8.0%. 


Northern Ireland comprises the six pre- 
dominantly Protestant counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
‘and Tyrone (collectively known as Ulster), 
which form the northern part of the island 
of Ireland. The area is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, but under the terms 
of the Government of Ireland Act (1920) 
it has a semi-autonomous government, 
which has steadfastly refused to reconsider 
a decision made in 1922 not to associate 
itself in any sort of union with the rest of 
Treland. 

The government has only limited powers 
for local purposes, and many matters are 
reserved to the central government at 
Westminster. Executive authority is vested 
in the Crown-appointed governor who is 
advised by a cabinet of eight ministers 
headed by the prime minister. The Parlia- 
ment consists of the House of Commons of 
52 members elected for 5-year terms, and 
the Senate of 26 members elected by the 
House of Commons. The general elections 
of June 14, 1945, returned 33 Unionists, 9 
Nationalists, and 10 representatives of 
other groups to the House. The area is 
also represented by 13 members in the 
British Parliament at London. 


Agriculture is the largest single indus- 
try; about two-thirds of the country is 
devoted to crops and pasture under a sys- 
tem of mixed farming. The leading crops 
include potatoes, oats and flax. In 1947 
there were 931,175 cattle, 531,700 sheep and 
333,410 hogs. 

The two principal manufacturing indus- 
tries are linen and shipbuilding, both cen- 
tered in Belfast. The linen industry was 
established by Huguenot weavers who fled 
France after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685; linen and rayon exports 
in 1946 were valued at £22,000,000. On 
June 30, 1948, 25 vessels of 260,900 tons 
were under construction at Belfast. 


Expenditures for the fiscal year 1947-48 
were estimated at £32,838,000 and revenues 
at £53,073,000. Northern Ireland’s “con- 
tribution” to the British treasury in 1946- 
47 was estimated at £22,500,000. Most of 
the taxes are collected by the United King- 
dom government. 


In 1945-46 there were 1,649 primary 
schools (up to 11 years) in Northern Ire- 
land, with enrollment of 186,664, and 76 
secondary schools with enrollment of 
21,021, Students at the Queen’s University 
(Belfast) in 1946-47 numbered 2,839. 

The topography of Northern Ireland is 
somewhat similar to that of the rest of the 
island, with two ranges (Donegal and 
Sperrin) and an extensive plateau (An- 
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trim) in the northeastern part. Mineral re- — 
sources are limited to deposits of basalt, 
clay, sandstone and granite. Fishing is an 
important industry, off the coast and in 
the numerous lakes and rivers which 
abound in salmon, eels and trout. Lough 
Neagh, covering about 153 square miles, 
is the largest lake in the British Isles. 


The climate is comparable to that of 
the rest of the United Kingdom, although 
somewhat more equable. The highest mean 
summer temperature is about 59° in July, 
and the mean winter temperature rarely 
falls below 40°. Most of the comparatively 
light rainfall occurs in the autumn, 


ISLE OF MAN 
Lieutenant Governor: Air Vice Marshal Sir 
Geoffrey R. Bromet. 


Located in the Irish Sea, equidistant 
from Scotland, Ireland and England, the 
Isle of Man is administered according to 
its own laws by a government composed of 
the lieutenant governor (appointed by the 
Crown), a legislative council of 11 mem- 
bers, and a House of Keys of 24 elected 
members, one of the most ancient legisla- 
tive assemblies in the world. All sitting 
together constitute the court of Tynwald, 
which controls revenue and has executive 
power. Acts of the British Parliament do 
not affect the island unless it is specifically 
named, 


Agriculture and fishing are the principal 


industries. The island is a popular English 
summer resort. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Lieutenant Governor of Jersey: Lt. Gen. Sir 
Arthur E. Grasset#.. 


Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey: Lt. Gen. Sir 
Philip Neame. 

This group of islands, lying in the Eng- 
lish Channel off the northwest coast of 
France, is the only portion of the Duchy of 
Normandy belonging to the English Crown, 
to which it has been attached since the 
conquest of 1066. It was the only British 


possession occupied by Germany during 
World War II. 


For purposes of government the islands 
are divided into Jersey (45 sq. mi.) and the 
bailiwick of Guernsey (24 sq. mi.), includ- 
ing Alderney (3 sq. mi.), Sark (2 sq. mi), 
Herm and Jethou. The islands are admin- 
istered according to their own laws and 
customs by local governments headed by 
Crown-appointed lieutenant governors. 
Acts of Parliament in London are not bind- 
ing on the islands unless they are spe- 
cifically mentioned. 


The two main sources of income for the 
population are agriculture, especially 
stock-raising, and the tourist trade. French 
is still the official language, although Eng- 
lish is the main language of commerce and ~ 
most government functions. 


| 
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ritish Commonwealth—Africa . 


-GIBRALTAR—Status: Colony. 
Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir Kenneth Anderson. 


Gibraltar, at the south end of the Iber- 
jan Peninsula, is a rocky promontory com- 
Manding the western entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. Aside from its strategic impor- 
tance, it is also a free port, naval base and 
coaling station. It was captured by the 
Arabs crossing from Africa into Spain in 


A.D. 711. In the 15th century it passed to 


the Moorish ruler of Granada and later 
became Spanish. It was captured by an 
Anglo-Dutch force in 1704 during the War 
of the Spanish Succession and passed to 
Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
Most of the inhabitants are of Spanish, 
Italian and Maltese descent. There are no 
important industries. Gibraltar’s climate is 
equable, with summer temperatures aver- 
aging about 84° maximum. Mean annual 
temperature is 64.4°. 


MALTA—Status: Self-governing colony. 
Capital: Valletta (population, 18,198). 
Governor: Sir Francis C. R. Douglas. 

Prime Minister: Dr. Paul Boffa. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports £238,780; im- 


ports £14,389,732. Chief exports: potatoes, 
onions. 

Agricultural products: potatoes, onions, cere- 
als, fruits. 


The Maltese islands lie between Europe 
and Africa, in the central channel linking 
the eastern and western Mediterranean. 
The inhabited islands are Malta (95 sq. 
mi.), Gozo (26 sq. mi.) and Comino (1 sq. 
mi.). The Knights of St. John (Malta), 
who obtained the islands from Charles V 
in 1530, reached their highest fame when 
they withstood an attack by superior Turk- 
ish forces in 1565. Napoleon seized the 
island in 1798, but the French forces were 
ousted by British troops in 1799, and 
British rule was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Paris (1814). The principal importance 
of Malta is its strategic location as a naval 
base; it was heavily attacked by German 
and Italian aircraft during World War II 
but was never invaded by the Axis. Most of 
the population are Maltese, speaking the 
Phoenician Maltese language, a tongue 
akin to Syriac and Arabic. The islands are 
densely populated (2,491 per sq. mi.) and 
are heavily dependent on imports of food- 
stuffs. 

Under its 1947 constitution, Malta en- 
joys a measure of self-government. The 
locally-elected assembly has complete con- 
trol over domestic affairs but British gov- 
ernment retains control over matters deal- 
ing with defense and foreign affairs. 


The climate is temperate and healthful. 
‘Annual mean temperature is 64.5°, with 
June-September the hottest months and 
December-February the coldest (56°). Rain- 
fall is irregular. 


AFRICA © 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN (See EGYPT). 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. 
High Commissioner: Sir Evelyn Baring. 


The three British protectorates in south- 
ern Africa—Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland—are not part of the Union of 
South Africa, but are administered by a 
High Commissioner responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State: for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions in the British cabinet. He also holds 
the office of High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in the Union of South 
Africa. 


BASUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Maseru (population 3,383). 
Resident Commissioner: A. D. Forsyth Thomp- 
son. ; 
Foreign trade (1945): exports £502,269; im- 
ports £1,624,734. Chief exports: wool, mohair. 
Agricultural products: corn, wheat, sorghum. . 


Basutoland is a mountainous enclave 
surrounded by the Union of South Africa 
and bounded by the Orange Free State, 
Cape Province and Natal. It was consti- 
tuted a native state under British pro- 
tection by a treaty signed with the native 
chief Moshesh in 1843. It was annexed to 
Cape Colony in 1871, but on Mar. 13, 1884, 
was restored to direct control by the 
Crown. The resident commissioner is ad- 
vised by a council of 100, of whom 95 are 
nominated by the native chiefs who ad- 
minister the affairs of their tribes. 


The population is restricted almost en- 
tirely to the lowland strip in the west; the 
white population (1,434 by the last census, 
in 1936) consists solely of officials, mission- 
aries, traders and a few labor agents for 
employers in the Union of South Africa. 
About 100,000 natives are regularly em- 
ployed in the Union. Sheep raising is highly 
developed. Land is the common property 
of the nation, held in trust by the chiefs. 
There are no European farmers. 


The climate is dry and variable; temper- 
atures range from 11° to 93°. Rainfall also 
is variable, but is heaviest during the sum- 
mer; it averages about 30 inches annually. 


BECHUANALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mafeking, in Cape Province (popu- 
lation 4,666). 

Resident Commissioner: A. Sillery. 

Foreign trade: included in South African cus- 
toms union. Chief export: pastoral products. 

Agricultural products: hides and skins, cattle, 
butter, millet, maize. 

Minerals: gold and silver (1945 value: £95,- 
00). 


Bechuanaland lies in south central Af- 
rica, bounded on the south and southeast 
by the Union of South Africa, on the west 
by South-West Africa, on the north by 
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Angola and Northern Rhodesia and on the 


northeast by Southern Rhodesia. Its aver- 


age elevation is 3,300 feet and the greater 


part is gently undulating. The area was 
placed under British protection on Sept. 
30, 1885, to prevent further Boer encroach- 


ment and has since remained a British 
protectorate. The form of government is 
similar to that of Basutoland. 


Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but 


there were 2,325 Europeans in 1946, a few 


of them farmers. The country is essentially 


pastoral, with cattle raising and dairy 


farming the chief industries. Gold is mined 
in the Tati district near Francistown. 
There is also some mining of silver and 
copper. Timber is produced for use as fuel 


and pit props. 


The summers are intensely hot; winters 
(May-August) are pleasant. Rainfall occurs 
mostly between December and May, and 
dust storms are frequent. 


SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600). 
Resident Commissioner: E. B. Beetham. 


Foreign trade: included in South African 
customs union. Chief exports: cattle, asbestos. 

Agricultural products: cattle, hides and skins, 
butter, tobacco, corn, millet. 


Minerals: asbestos (exports 1947: 27,955 
fons), tin (25 long tons), gold (5,637 oz.). 


Swaziland lies at the southeastern corner 
of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly, with 
an average elevation of 4,000 feet in the 
west. It came under the protection of the 
Transvaal Republic in 1894 but was made 
a British protectorate in 1906 under the 
high commissioner for South Africa. 


The natives are mostly Swazi; there were 
2,871 Europeans in 1946, mostly farmers. 
Grazing is the principal native occupation; 
there is excellent pasture in the high land 
to the west. Tropical and subtropical crops 
are raised in the lower areas. Tin is mined 
near Mbabane. The country is dependent 
on road transport, by motor, oxen or mule. 


Rainfall is moderate throughout the pro- 
tectorate and is heaviest in summer. Aver- 
age temperature ranges from about 65° in 
July to 80° or more in January. 


GAMBIA—Status: Colony and protectorate. 
Capital: Bathurst (population 21,152). 
Governor: Sir Andrew B. Wright. 

Foreign “trade (1947): exports £1,094,000; im- 


ports £1,204,000, Chief exports: groundnuts 
(1947: 54,245 tons). 


Agricultural products: groundnuts, hides and 
skins, millet, rice, palm kernels. 

Gambia, smallest of the British West 
African dependencies, is a stretch of land 
200 miles long on both sides of the lower 
Gambia River, surrounded on all land sides 
by French West Africa and fronting on the 
Atlantic Ocean. During the 17th century 
it was settled by various companies of 
English merchants; slavery was the chief 
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source of revenue until it was abolished in + 


1843. Except for the island of St. Mary, on 
which the capital stands, the area is ad- 
ministered as a protectorate. 


The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or ~ 
negroids, are predominantly Mohammedan. 
The principal economic activity is the cul- 
tivation of groundnuts. Internal transpor- 


tation is by steamer and launch. Temper= — 


atures are fairly regular throughout the 
year, ranging from about 60° to 85°. Maxi- 
mum rainfall is in August and September. 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (Gold Coast 
Colony, 23,937 square miles; Ashanti, 24,379 
square miles); protectorate (Northern Terri- 
tories, 30,486 square miles); U.N. trust territory 
(Togoland, 13,041 square miles). 

Capital: Accra (population 78,858). 

Governor: Sir Gerald Creasy. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £21,495,185; 
imports, £26,178,884. Chief exports: cacao, gold. 

Agricultural products: cacao (exports 1947: 
177,138 tons); copra, palm kernels. 


Minerals: gold, manganese, silver, diamonds. 


Early a center of the slaving trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
870 miles, became a British possession in 
1871. Ashanti, in the interior, became a 
protectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 
1901. The Northern Territories, to the north 
of Ashanti, were made a protectorate in 
1901. The area is administered by a gover- 
nor with an executive council and a legis- 
lative council with an elected majority. 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories are 
administered by Chief Commissioners re~ 
sponsible to the governor. Togoland, for- 
merly German, was divided into French 
and British spheres and placed under 
League of Nations mandate after World 
War I and under U.N. trusteeship on Dec. 
13, 1946. 


Except for 3,200 non-Africans, the popu- 
lation is all Negro. The principal native 
industry is the cultivation of cacao, in the 
production of which the colony leads the 
world. The climate on the coast is hot and 
humid, ranging on the average from 178° 
to 80°. Rainfall is chiefly from March to 
July and from September to October. 


KENYA—Status: Colony and protectorate. 
Capital: Nairobi (population 108,900). 
Governor: Sir Philip E. Mitchell. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £9,617,941; 


imports, £27,179,413 (including Uganda). Chie¢ 
exports: coffee, tea, gold. 


Agricultural products: coffee, tea, pyrethrum, 
sugar cane, sisal, corn, cotton, hides and skins. 
Minerals: gold, sodium carbonate, silver, salt. 


_ Forest products: wattle bark and extract, 
timber. 


Kenya extends along the Indian Ocean 
between Ethiopia and Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and westward to Lake Victoria and 


1807. Gambia became a Crown colony in 
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Formerly known as the East Africa 


1888 to 1905. It became a crown colony in 
1920, the coastal strip leased from the 
SO of Zanzibar becoming a protector- 


ate. Kenya’s area is 224,960 square miles. 


The colony is predominantly agricultural, 
and a large area is cultivated by Europeans. 
_ Altitude ranges from sea level to more than 
9,000 ft.; hence, the cultivation of tropical, 
subtropical and temperate crops is possible. 
_ Non-natives (1945) included 33,678 Euro- 
_ peans, 21,481 Arabs and 61,866 Asiatics 
(mostly British Indians). 

The coastal zone of Kenya is hot and 
humid; February to April are the hottest 
months, with a mean temperature of 82° 
at Mombasa. June and July are coolest (76° 
at Mombasa). The yearly average rainfall 
is about 48 inches. In the interior high- 
lands the climate is temperate, and the 
rainfall comparatively heavy. Yearly aver- 
age temperatures at Nairobi are 60° to 66°, 


MAURITIUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Port Louis (population 69,471). 

Governor: Sir Donald Mackenzie-Kennedy. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, 72,376,500 
rupees; imports, 113,964,237 rupees. Chief ex- 
port: sugar. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1947: 349,000 
metric tons); copra, tobacco. 


Mauritius is a mountainous island of 
volcanic origin in the Indian Ocean, about 
500 miles east of Madagascar. It was seized 
in 1810 from the French, who had settled 
it in 1715, and was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris (1814). 


With almost 600 persons per square mile, 
the island is one of the most densely popu- 
lated regions in the world. The population 
has a large white element, chiefly French 
and British, but British Indians are pre- 
dominant. There are many half-castes. The 
leading industry is sugar cultivation. 

The climate is pleasant during the cool 
season, but extremely hot from December 
to April (90° to 96° at Port Louis). During 
‘this period there are also frequent torrents 
of rain and occasional severe cyclones. 


NIGERIA—Status: Colony and protectorate. 

Governor: Sir John S. Macpherson. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Ibadan, 400,000 
(native metropolis); Lagos, 176,000 (capital); 
Kano, 90,000 (textiles, leather goods, cattle). 

Monetary unit: British pound. 

Languages: Native tongues, Arabic, English. 

Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan, Christian. 


Nigeria, with an area twice that of Cali- 
fornia, is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
in West Africa. It was visited by European 
traders and explorers in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and by the end of the 18th 
century British operators had a virtual 


Monopoly in the area. Between 1879 and 
1914, a series of private colonial develop- 
ments by the British, together with re- — 
organizations of the Crown’s interest in 
the region, resulted in the formation of 
Nigeria as it exists today. During World — 
War I, native troops of the West African — 
frontier force joined with French forces to _ 
defeat the German garrison in the Cam- 
eroons. The Cameroons, a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border, became a 
League mandate after World War I, divided 
between France and Britain. Today the 
British Cameroons, a U.N. trust territory, 
is attached to Nigeria for administrative 
purposes. 

The governor of Nigeria, named by the 
British Crown, heads the administration 
of the colony, which (including the Cam- 
eroons) is divided into four sections, each 
composed of several provinces. The custom 
of rule by native regimes, advised by Brit- 
ish residents, is effected locally wherever 
practicable. Under the 1947 constitution 
all legislative bodies have elected non- 
European majorities, but the governor has 
an absolute veto. 

The vast majority of the population is 
Negro, although in the north there has 
been an admixture caused by invasions of 
Fula, Berber and Arab or Arabized people. 
Mohammedanism is the dominant religion, 
but Christian missionary societies are 
active. 

Most of the people are agriculturists. 
The staple food crops are durra (guinea 
corn), millet, yams, bananas and maize. 
Among the leading export crops in 1945 
were groundnuts, 337,000 tons; rubber, 
11,037 tons (8,300 tons in 1947); cotton, 
15,900 bales; cacao, 77,000 tons; and palm 
kernels and oil. Hides and skins are also a 
big export item. Aside from small native 
industry, there is no manufacturing. 

Most external trade is with Britain. Ex- 
ports in 1947 totaled £37,161,631 and im- 
ports £39,421,512. Chief exports are ground- 
nuts, palm kernels, cacao and tin ore. There 
is a substantial internal trade; Kano is a 
busy terminal for caravan routes. The 
Niger and several other rivers are navi- 
gable; otherwise, the 1,901 miles of railway 
are the chief means of transportation. 
Highway mileage totals about 21,000. The 
main ports, except Lagos, are on rivers. Air 
service is supplied by BOAC and Air 
France. 

Nigeria is a leading tin producer—12,597 
tons in 1947—from mines on the Bauchi 
plateau. Other minerals are coal, gold, lead, 
Silver and tungsten. Over half the area is 
forested, but forest resources are com- 
paratively unexploited. Mahogany is the 
main timber export, followed by cedar and 
walnut. Gum arabic is also exported. 

Extending from twenty to sixty miles 
inland from the coast is the swampy Niger 
delta region, gradually giving way to hilly 


forest land. The larger part of the colony 
belongs to the great African plateau which, 
in Nigeria, reaches a maximum height of 
3,000 feet. All of the colony lies within the 
tropics, but the climate varies from tropi- 
cal in the south to near temperate on 
some parts of the plateau. In the south 
the temperature varies between 70° and 
100°, and averages upwards of 80°. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Colony. 

_ Capital: Lusaka (population 2,396). 
_ Governor: Sir Gilbert Rennie. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports, £13,124,972; 
imports, £8,131,273. Chief export: copper (about 
75 percent). 

Acricultural products: tobacco, maize, wheat. 
_ Minerals: copper (1947: 188,500 long tons), 
cobalt, vanadium, lead, zinc. 


Northern Rhodesia is in south central 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Bel- 
gian Congo and Tanganyika Territory, on 
the east and southeast by Nyasaland and 
Mozambique, on the southeast and south 
by Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, 
and on the west by Angola. Much of the 
country consists of high plateau, with the 
Congo-Zambezi watershed rising in places 
to 5,000 feet. Rhodesia was assigned in 
1889 to the British South Africa Company, 
headed by Cecil Rhodes. Administrative 
control was transferred to the Crown o 
Apr. 1, 1924. : 


Native tribes number from 50 to 60; 
there were 21,919 Europeans in 1946. More 
than 3,000,000 acres are owned and occu- 
pied by Europeans. Metals constitute al- 
most all exports by value. Lead and zine 
deposits occur at Broken Hill; copper at 
Bwana M’Kuba. The main line of the Rho- 
desian railway crosses the northern part of 
the colony from Livingstone to the Congo 
border. A number of rivers are navigable. 


Average temperature in the south ranges 
from about 65° in July to 80° or more in 
October. The rainfall occurs principally 
between November and April. 


NYASALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Zomba (population 5,750). 
Governor: Geoffrey F. T. Colby. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports (incl. re- 


exports), £3,065,698; imports, £4,042,564. Chief 
export; tobacco (about 45 percent). 


Agricultural products: tobacco (1947: 13,875 
short tons), tea, cotton. 


Nyasaland, a British protectorate since 
1891, is a narrow area lying between 
Mozambique, Northern Rhodesia and Tan- 
ganyika Territory along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation, both of the Eu- 
ropean settlers and natives. Europeans 
numbered 2,400 in 1946. 


Lake Nyasa furnishes the principal trans- 
portation facility, Mineral and forest re- 
sources are limited, 
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The climate is extremely humid along 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, although the 
temperature rarely rises above 95°. In the © 
highlands, above 3,000 feet, average temper- 
atures are considerably lower. The dry 
season, from May to September, is com- 
paratively cool. 


ST. HELENA—Status: Colony. : 
Capital: Jamestown (population 1946: 1,547). 
Governor: George A. Joy. 


Foreign trade (1946): exports (domestic), £31,- 
ew imports, £94,375. Chief exports: flax fiber 
and tow. 


Agricultural products: flax, potatoes. 


St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 sq. 
mi.) in the South Atlantic about 1,200 
miles from the west coast of Africa. It is 
famous as the place of exile of Napoleon 
(1815-21). It was taken for Britain in 1651 
by the British East India Company and 
became a crown colony in 1833. Attached 
to it are Ascension Island (34 sq. mi.), 
800 miles northwest, and the Tristan da 
Cunha group (45 sq. mi.), about 1,500 miles 
southwest. Most of the inhabitants are of 
mixed European, East Indian and African 
descent. Ascension was an Allied air base 
in World War II. “ 


Although St. Helena is in the tropical 
zone, its climate is temperate and health- 
ful; the temperature varies from 68° to 84° 
in summer and 57° to 90° in winter. 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Victoria (population 9,497). 
Governor: Dr. Percy S. Selwyn-Clarke. 


feta 2 trade (1947): exports (domestic), 
4,163,6 6 rupees; imports, 5,087,106 rupees. 
Chief export: copra. 


Agricultural products: cinnamon, patchouli oil, 
coconuts, maize, sugar cane. 


This archipelago of about 92 islands in 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 
by British troops in 1794 and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. The principal island is Mahé (55 sq. 
mi.), about 600 miles northeast of Mada- 
gascar. The climate of the archipelago is 
temperate and healthful. 


SIERRA LEONE—Status: 
torate. 

Capital: Freetown (population: 86,000). 

Governor: Sir G. Beresford Stooke. 


_ Foreign trade (1946): exports, £2,139,624; 
imports, £3,961,384. Chief exports: diamonds, 
iron ore, 


_ Agricultural products: palm kernels. and oil, 
rice, millet, cassava, rubber. 


Minerals: diamonds (est. 1946: 559,231 car- 
ats), iron ore (729,398 long tons), gold. 


Forest products: palm kernels, Piassava. 


Colony and protec- 


Sierra Leone lies on Africa’s west coast 
between French Guinea and Liberia. It is 
a well-watered hilly country but has a low 
Swampy coastland with an extremely un- 


healthful climate. The coastal area (colony 
proper) was ceded to English settlers in 
1788 as a home for Negroes discharged 
_ from the British armed forces and also 
for runaway slaves who had found asylum 
in London. The British protectorate over 
_ the hinterland was proclaimed in 1896. It 
Was not until 1928 that slavery was totally 
_ abolished in the protectorate. Freetown is 
| the best harbor on the west coast. 


SOMALILAND—Siatus: Protectorate. 


Administrative Center: Hargei ( lati 
17,500). Litas Sey at o cad 


- Governor: Gerald Reece. 


| Foreign trade (1945-46): exports, £318,866; 
_ Imports, £770,036. Chief export: hides and skins. 
Agricultural products: cattle, hides and skins, 
grains. 
Forest products: gums and resins. 


British Somaliland extends along the 
Gulf of Aden for about 400 miles and in- 
jJand for 80 to 220 miles. The interior is 
an elevated plateau falling in steep escarp- 
ments to the coastal plain. It came under 
Egyptian influence in 1875, but during the 
years 1884-86 treaties guaranteeing British 
protection were signed with the various 
Somali chiefs. Italian troops occupied the 
protectorate in 1940, but it was retaken 
by British troops in 1941. Both executive 
and legislative power is exercised by the 
governor. 


Most of the inhabitants are nomadic 
Somalis of Mohammedan faith. Their prin- 
Cipal activity is stock raising. The climate 
is extremely hot and arid, with rainfall in 
the coastal areas averaging less than 8 
inches. The average temperature at Ber- 
bera, on the coast, is 77° in January and 
about 98° in July. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Status: 
ing colony. 

Capital: Salisbury (population: 61,760). 

Governor: Sir John N. Kennedy. 

Prime Minister: Sir Godfrey M. Huggins. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £20,778,395; 
imports, £33,490,499; re-exports, £2,870,885. 
Chief exports: tobacco, gold, asbestos. 

Agricultural products: tobacco (1947: 31,810 
short tons), corn, groundnuts, meat, hides and 
skins. 

Minerals: gold (1947: 522,735 oz.), asbestos 
(54,094 tons), coal, chrome ore. 


Southern Rhodesia is located between 
Northern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, the 
Union of South Africa and Mozambique in 
south central Africa; it is part of the great 
South African plateau. The Zambezi River 
separates Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
About two-thirds of the area is covered by 
trees and shrubs. 

The country was settled in 1890 by the 
British South Africa Company, led by Cecil 
Rhodes. With the expiration of the com- 
pany’s charter, the white residents voted 
(1922) in favor of a responsible government 


Self-govern- 


of their own, and on Sept. 12, 1923, the 
country was annexed to Britain, 


Southern Rhodesia’s constitutional posi- 
tion is midway between that of a colony 
and a dominion. It has responsible govern- 
ment and a popularly elected Legislative 
Assembly of 30 members, but control of 
foreign relations and certain other matters 
is reserved to the U. K. government. 


Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers, who in 1948 numbered 96,000. In — 
addition there were 8,000 Asiatics ana . 
half-castes. Mining is the basis of the 
economy. Farming ranges from ranching 
to tobacco growing, but mixed farming is 
becoming more common. Conditions for . 
cattle raising and dairy farming are es- 
pecially favorable. Manufacturing is of 
growing importance, with the factories pro- 
ducing goods valued at £13,623,031 in 1945. 
The colony is well served with railways 
(1,361 mi.), roads (1,685 mii.) and airlines. 

The hottest month is October (mean 
maximum 85.2°); the coolest are June, July 
and August, when frost is likely to occur. 
Generally the days are hot throughout the 
year, and the nights are frequently cool. 
Rainfall is greatest in October, November 
and December. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (See UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA) 


SWAZILAND (See BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN 
PROTECTORATES) 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY—Status: U.N. trust 
territory. 

Capital: Dar es Salaam (population 74,036). 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £11,147,887; 
imports, £13,723,925. Chief export: sisal (about 
45 percent). 


Agricultural products: 
95,856 long tons), coffee, 
sugar cane, tobacco, tea. 


Minerals: gold (1947: 47,317 oz.), diamonds 
(1947: 92,229 carats), tin, mica. 


Forest products: gum arabic and copal (1947 
exports: 1,554 tons), beeswax, timber. 


Tanganyika Territory, with the Belgian 
Ruanda and Urundi, constituted German 
East Africa from 1884 until 1919. It was 
administered under League of Nations 
mandate by Britain until 1946, when it was 
placed under United Nations trusteeship, 
with Britain as the administering power. 

Tanganyika’s narrow coastal plain is 
,bordered on the west by the precipitous 
eastern side of the Central African plateau. 
The territory also includes adjacent islands 
in the Indian Ocean. 

The territory is sparsely populated; about 
two-thirds of the total area is uninhabited. 
In 1943 there were 16,709 Europeans and 
45,099 Asiatics. It is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of sisal hemp. Most of the hemp, 
which is of the highest grade, is grown in 
the drier parts of the coast belt under 
European supervision. Stock raising is also 


(1947 exports: 
groundnuts, 


sisal 
cotton, 


important, but its progress is hampered by 
prevalence of the tsetse fly. What may 
prove to be the largest diamond vein in the 
world was discovered at Shinyanga in 1946. 

The climate generally is hot and humid 
on the coastal areas, with the temperature 
averaging 80° at Dar es Salaam. Rainfall 
in the capital averages 60 inches. Inland 


the rainfall and temperature are lower. 


UGANDA—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Entebbe (population 7,321). 
Governor: Sir John Hall. 


Foreign trade (1947): exports, £11,447,680; 
imports, £27,179,413 (including Kenya). Chief 
exports: cotton, coffee, 


Agricultural products: cotton, coffee, sugar 


- cane, rubber, tea, sisal. 


Minerals: gold, tin. 


Uganda lies immediately south of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and west of Kenya, along 
the northwest shore of Lake Victoria. The 
surface is extremely diversified, with lofty 
plateaus, snow-capped peaks, swamps, for- 
ests and arid areas. A British protectorate 
over the area was proclaimed in 1894. A 
large measure of home rule is given the 
native states, notably Buganda, whose 
kabaka (king) is assisted by a ministry 
and native parliament. 


Agriculture, including livestock, is the 
basis of the economy. Cotton is raised, 
principally by natives, and coffee, tea and 
rubber are grown on large plantations. Most 
natives possess large herds of cattle and 
sheep. In 1944 there were 2,553 Europeans 
in the protectorate. 


Like the topography, the climate is ex- 
tremely variable. At Entebbe, the mean 
temperature is about 70°, with rainfall 
heaviest from March through May, and in 
November and December. 


Union of South Africa (Dominion) 


Area: 472,494 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 11,391,949 (European, 
20.8%; Bantu, 67.6%; mixed, 8.1%; Asiatic, 
3.5%). 

Density per square mile: 24.1. 

Governor General: Gideon Brand Van Zyl. 

Prime Minister: Daniel F. Malan. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Johannesburg, 
727,743 (gold, industrial center); Capetown, 
454,052 (seat of legislature, seaport); Durban, 
357,304 (seaport); Pretoria, 236,367 (seat of 
administration); Port Elizabeth, 146,231 
port). 

‘Monetary unit: South African pound (£SA). 

Languages: English, Afrikaans. 

Religions (European population): Dutch Re- 
formed Churches, 55%; Anglican Church, 19%; 
Methodist, 6%; Presbyterian, 5%; Roman 
Catholic, 5%; others 10%, 


HISTORY. After the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1488 by Bartholomeu 
Diaz, the Dutch sent the first colonists to 
the area in 1652. The British seized the 
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territory in 1814 near the close of the — 
Napoleonic wars, when Holland was 
France’s ally. In protest against the British — 


rule, thousands of Boers, settlers of Dutch “i 
descent, trekked northward between 1835 — 


and 1838 and set up the republics of Orange ~ 
Free State and Transvaal, subsequently 
recognized by the British. ’ 

The discovery of gold in Transvaal 7" 
1886 brought an influx of English and ~ 
other foreigners. British demands that 
these immigrants be enfranchised by the 
Transvaal government precipitated the 
South African War of 1899-1902, won by 
the British. By the Treaty of Vereeniging 
(May 31, 1902) the Boers renounced the 
independence of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, Trans-— 
vaal, Natal and the Orange Free State were 
set up as the Union of South Africa, with 
dominion status and with Louis Botha, a 
former Boer general, as the first prime min- 
ister. During World War I, South African 
forces seized German South-West Africa, 
over which the Union later received a man- 
date by the Treaty of Versailles. 

When World War II broke out, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
feeling in South Africa. The country went 
to war against the Axis, however, under 
the leadership of Prime Minister Jan C. 
Smuts, and South African forces fought in 
many theaters. 

The British Royal Family toured South 
Africa during early 1947 in an effort to 
strengthen the ties of Empire with the 
Union, whose anti-British minority had be- 
come more vociferous with the war’s end. 

In the elections of May, 1948, Smuts’ 
United party was defeated by a Nationalist- 
Afrikaner coalition, which favors strict 
racial segregation and the establishment of 
an independent South African republic. 
GOVERNMENT. The Union of South Africa, 
as a self-governing dominion, has its own 
legislature, a Senate of forty-four mem- 
bers elected for ten years, and a House of 
Assembly of 153 members elected for five 
years. All legislators must be Union na- 
tionals of European descent, and suffrage 
is virtually limited to whites. The gover- 
nor general, appointed by the British Crown 
after consultation with the Union, can 
summon or dissolve the Senate and House, ° 
but a general election must be held at 
least once every five years. 

In parliamentary elections held on May 
26, 1948, 70 seats went to the Nationalist 
party, 65 to the United party, 9 to the 
Afrikaner party and 6 to the Labour party. 
However, the United party polled more 
popular votes than the Nationalist and 
Afrikaner parties combined. 

The elected councils in each of the four 
provinces have only such powers as are 
delegated to them. Each is headed by an 


administrator appointed by the central 
government, 


_ Political considerations made the draft 
_ Inexpedient in World War II, and all mem- 
bers of the armed forces were volunteers. 
_ The postwar strength of the defense forces 
_ is fixed as follows: army, 4,640; air force, 
3,319; navy, 863; a total strength of 8,822 
as opposed to 5,549 in the prewar establish- 
ment. The navy, only slightly expanded in 
__ World War II, has about 60 small vessels. 


_ EDUCATION. Education for white children 


_ is compulsory from 7-16. Primary educa- 


_ tion is free and, except for vocational 
_ schools and the five universities, all educa- 
_ tion is under provincial control. 


In 1943 there were 3,383 state and state- 
aided primary and secondary schools for 
European scholars, who numbered 399,024, 
and 5,551 non-European schools with en- 
rollment of 731,548. The average number 
of university students in 1944 was 13,000. 


The official languages are English and 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from 17th- 
century Dutch, is taught in almost all the 
schools. About 65 percent of the popula- 
tion over 7 years old understands both 
languages. People speaking Afrikaans as a 
“home” language predominate in all prov- 
inces except Natal, where most of the Asi- 
atic population, chiefly laborers from South 
India, is concentrated. European and 
Asiatic immigration is strictly controlled. 


AGRICULTURE. South Africa is predomi- 
nantly a pastoral country, with less than 
15 percent of its area considered arable. 
Sheep and cattle raising are the princi- 
pal occupations, especially in the high 
veldt. Wool production in 1946—47 was esti- 
mated at 105,000 short tons, and mohair in 
1944-45 at 14,744,000 pounds. 


Climate and differences in terrain com- 
bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
products. The staple crop is maize, grown 
widely with a production varying from 1% 
te 3 million tons annually. In southwest 
Cape Province, products of the Mediter- 
ranean type predominate, while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in northern 
Transvaal, subtropical crops, especially 
sugar, are grown. 

Production of leading crops in 1944-45 
was as follows: maize, 17,870,000 bags of 
200 1b. each; wheat, 3,373,430 bags of 200 
Ib. each; potatoes, 2,500,000 bags of 150 
Ib.; oats (purchased), 96,236 bags of 150 
Ib.; barley (purchased), 448,913 bags of 
-150 lb.; deciduous fruit, 67,634 short tons; 
cane sugar (1945-46) , 553,174 bags of 200 lb. 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE. Accord- 
ing to the industrial census of 1943-44, 
there was a total of 10,684 factories with 
898,493 workers, and the gross value of 
industrial output was £330,557,000. Food, 
beverages and tobacco, and metal products 
led the list. As a result of the need for 
armaments in World War II, the Union’s 
manufacturing is no longer mainly devoted 
to agricultural processing. A wartime iron 


and steel industry was established, and 
cement, chemical, textile and auto as-— 
sembly plants were expanded. Steel pro- _ 
duction in 1947 averaged approximately 

50,000 metric tons monthly. The major in- 
dustrial area is southern Transvaal. fish 


Trade statistics (in millions of South > 
African pounds) : 


1938 1945 1946 
Exports 32.5 TT.5 95.5 
Re-exports 3.0 5.5 Tel 
Imports 95.6 112.4 214.4 


The principal export items ordinarily are 
sugar, maize, hides and skins, bunker coal, 
diamonds and fruit. Leading imports are 
foodstuffs, textiles, machinery, lubricants 
and automobiles. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The well-organized 
railway system, mostly Union-controlled, 
totaled 13,479 miles in 1945. Roads suitable 
for motor traffic in 1947 amounted to 100,- 
000 miles. Regular air service is available 
to Europe via Cairo and to the U. S. via 
West Africa and Brazil. 


FINANCE. Actual expenditures in 1947-48 
were £122,000,000 and revenue £128,425,000. - 
The 1948-49 budget was presented in in- 
stallments. The public debt on Mar. 31, 
1948, totaled £605,257,000. The only bank of 
issue is the South African Reserve Bank, 
Notes in circulation on June 1, 1948, £63,- 
590,000; gold reserve £97,030,000 (£80,000,000 
was loaned to Britain early in 1948). 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Union | 
has a high interior plateau, or veldt, nearly 
half of which averages 4,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, There are no important mountain 
ranges, although the Great Escarpment, 
separating the veldt from the coastal plain, 
rises to over 10,000 feet. The principal river 
is the Orange, rising in Basutoland and 
flowing westward for 1,300 miles through 
the Union’s center to the Atlantic. 


Except for the western semi-arid regions, 
the climate is generally subtropical, much 
like that of northern Florida. Rainfall 
averages about 40 inches a year on the east 
coast and decreases sharply westward. The 
mean annual temperature is remarkably 
uniform; at Johannesburg it is 60.6°, with 
January the hottest month. Most of the 
rainfall occurs from October to March. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
Extensive mineral resources account for 
the economic prosperity. The dominion is 
the world’s leading gold producer; total 
output of gold up to 1940 was £1,874,593,- 
973, Diamond production is now surpassed 
in importance by coal. Mineral production 
for 1946 included gold, 11,918,000 oz. (1947: 
11,197,638 oz.) ; coal, 23,600,000 metric tons; 
diamonds, 1,282,000 carats; iron ore, 870,- 
000 metric tons (1945); manganese ore, 
206,300 metric tons; asbestos, 17,000 metric 
tons; chromite, 188,900 metric tons, and 
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silver, 1,200,000 oz. Gypsum, lead, tin, tung- 
sten, platinum and copper also are mined. 


Forests cover only a small portion of the 
Union, and are mostly in the east. The 
whaling industry, centered at Durban on 
the east. coast, produces considerable 
‘amounts of whale oil. The Union has ex- 
_ tensive fishery resources along the 1,500 
miles of coast line. Annual trawler catch of 
edible fish is about 95,000,000 pounds, 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA—Siatus: Mandate. 
Administrator: P. 1. Hoogenhout. 

Capital: Windhoek (population 23,359). 
Foreign trade (1946): exports £SA9,675,893; 


imports £SA6,700,786. Chief exports: karakul 
skins, butter, slaughter animals, diamonds. 

Agricultural products: hides and skins, butter, 
corn, wheat. 


Minerals (1947): diamonds, 179,554 metric 
carets; vanadium concentrates, 26,126 long tons; 
tungsten, lead, tin, iron ore and copper. 


The mandate, bounded on the north by 
Angola, and on the east by Bechuanaland 
and the Union of South Africa, was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Diaz 
in the late 15th century. It is for the most 
part a portion of the high plateau of South 
Africa with a general elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet. It became a German 
colony in 1884 but was conquered by 
South African forces in 1915, becoming a 
Union mandate by the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles. The Union of South Africa’s 
application for incorporation of the terri- 
tory into the Union was rejected by the 
United Nations assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, 
and the Union was invited to prepare a 
trusteeship agreement instead. The ad- 
ministrator is appointed by the Union. 


The country in general is better suited 
to grazing than to the raising of crops 
because of the light rainfall. The karakul 
sheep industry is particularly well-de- 
veloped; in 1947, 1,947,670 skins were pro- 
duced. The Union accounts for almost all 
the imports and about 40 percent of the ex- 
ports. Most of the natives live on large 
reserves. The principal port is Walvis Bay. 


ZANZIBAR—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Zanzibar (population 60,000). 

Sultan: Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub. 

British Resident: Sir Vincent Glenday. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports (domestic), 


£1,710,731; imports, £1,769,197. Chief export: 
cloves. 


Agricultural products: cloves (1947: 10,680 
tons), copra, sisal. 


The protectorate consists principally of 
the islands of Zanzibar (640 sq. mi.) and 
Pemba (380 sq. mi.), just off the East Af- 
rican coast. Before 1890, the sultanate’s 
territory also included a large area on the 
mainland, now comprising Italian Somali- 
land, Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. It 
was proclaimed a British protectorate Nov. 
4, 1890. The British resident administers 


the government, but the sultan still re- 
tains considerable authority. 5 


The principal industry is the production b 
of cloves—80 percent of the world supply. 


The climate is excessively hot and moist, 
with a mean annual temperature of 80.5°. 
June to September is the coolest season. 
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BAHAMAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nassau (population 20,000). 
Governor: Sir William L. Murphy. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports, £399,000; im- 


ports, £2,841,000. Chief exports: sisal, vege- 
tables, sponges. 

Agricultural products: tomatoes, citrus fruit, 
sisal. 

Sea products: sponges, lobsters. 


The Bahamas are an archipelago of about 
3,000 islands, islets (cays) and rocks, east 
of Florida and north of Cuba, extending 
from N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles. 
Only about 20 of the islands are inhabited; 
the most important is New Providence 
(20 sq. mi.) on which Nassau is located. 
The islands were reached by Columbus in 
Oct., 1492, and were a favorite pirate re- 
sort in the early 18th century. They have 
been a Crown colony since 1717. The con- 
stitution provides for a nominated Legis- 
lative Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly. The governor is advised by an Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


About 87 percent of the population is 
Negro. The tourist trade is of considerable 
importance, especially at Nassau, which is 
a favorite winter resort. The climate is 
exceptionally agreeable, with mean tem- 
peratures ranging from 60° (January to 
March) to 88° (June to September). The 
rainy season is May through October; hur- 
ricanes occur usually from July to October. 


Agriculture, except for tomato and sisal 
culture, is of little importance. Straw and 
shellwork are the principal industries. An 
R.A.F. unit is stationed in the archipelago. 


BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 


Capital: Bridgetown (population 13,345). 
Governor: Sir Hilary Blood. 
Foreign trade (1947): exports, £3,715,107; 


imports, £7,124,930. Chief exports: sugar, mo-. 
lasses, rum. 


Agricultural products: 


sugar 
long tons), cotton. 


(1947; 88,024 


Barbados, an island east of the Windward 
group in the West Indies, has been a 
British possession since 1627; it is believed 
to have been first visited by the Portuguese, 
The colony has a nominated Legislative 
Council and a popularly elected Assembly 
of 24 members, but the Crown, represented 
by the governor, retains veto power. 


The island is very densely populated 
(about 1,180 per sq. mi.). About 70 percent 
of the inhabitants are Negro, 7 percent 


British Commonwealth 


white and the remainder of mixed blood. 
4 Approximately 70 percent of the total area 
_ is cultivated and half of this is devoted 
_ to sugar, which is the staple product; there 
are 100 sugar and molasses plants and 3 
rum distilleries. 


Barbados has an agreeable climate, with 
temperatures that range between 70° and 
86°, rarely below 65°. The cold season (De- 
-cember through May) is also the dry sea- 
son; average annual rainfall is 60 inches, 
with September the wettest month. 


BERMUDAS—Siatus: Colony. 

Capital: Hamilton (population 3,500). 

Governor: Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £780,467; im- 
ports, £6,004,841. Chief export: lily bulbs. 


Agricultural preducts: lily bulbs, potatoes, 
vegetabies, arrowroot. 


The Bermudas comprise an archipelago 
of about 360 small islands, 580 miles east 
of North Carolina. The largest is (Great) 
Bermuda or Main Island. Discovered by 
Juan Bermudez, a shipwrecked Spaniard, 
early in the 16th century, the islands were 
settled in 1612 by an offshoot of the Vir- 
ginia Company and became a Crown colony 
in 1684. The governor is assisted by nomi- 
nated Executive and Legislative Councils 
and a popularly elected Assembly of 36 
members. In 1940, sites on the islands 
were leased for 99 years to the U. S. for 
air and navy bases. Bermuda is also the 
headquarters of the West Indies and Atlan- 
tic squadron of the Royal Navy. The most 
important factor in the colony’s economy 
is the tourist trade. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 71°, with extremes of 49° and 
94°. Rainfall averages 58 inches annually. 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Georgetown (population 73,537). 

Governor: Sir Charles Woolley. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports, 
imports, £5,597,000. Chief exports: 
bauxite, gold, rice. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1947: 165,148 
jong tons), rice, copra, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1946: 1,254,400 short tons), 
gold, diamonds. 

Forest products: balata, timber. 


£5,634,000; 
sugar, 


The only British possession in South 
America proper, British Guiana is on the 
northeastern coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Settled by the 
Dutch in the i7th century, it was occu- 
pied by the British in 1796 and ceded to 
them at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Behind the low plain which contains the 
farm area is a higher area containing forest 
and mineral resources. The governor is as= 
sisted by an Executive Council; the Legis- 
lative Council has an elected majority. 


The heterogeneous population contains 
about 159,000 East Indians, 135,000 Negroes, 


8,000 Portuguese, and 9,000 aborigines. The 
cultivated area covers only 155,000 acres, 
mostly devoted to rice and sugar cane. 
About 86 percent of the colony is forested, 
but the vast forest resources are relatively 


unexploited. Timber resources in 1946 
were estimated at 41,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
merchantable timber. Railway mileage is 
110, and highway mileage about 700; com- 
munication to the interior is mainly by 
steamer and launch. The colony’s produc- 
tion of bauxite was of strategic importance 
during World War II. 


The ¢Coastland climate is relatively hot 
and humid, with average temperatures of 
78° in January and 81° in October, and 
only a slight variation between day and 
night. Inland temperatures are roughly 3° 
higher. Rainfall is heavy along the coast. 


BRITISH HONDURAS—Status: Colony.. 
Capital: Belize (population 21,837). 
Governor: Vacant. 


Foreign trade (1947): exports (including re- 
exports), $6,142,601; imports, $8,656,252. Chief 
exports: chicle and mahogany. 

Agricultural products: bananas, sugar cane, 
citrus fruits, chicle. 


Forest products (1947): cedar lumber (117,578 
cu. ft.); mahogany logs (723,500 cu. ft.) and 
lumber (767,091 cu. ft.); pine lumber (565,805 


cu. ft.); chicle (634 tons). 


British Honduras is bounded on the 
north by Mexico and on the west and south 
by Guatemala. It was settled in 1662 by 
woodcutters from Jamaica. An irregular 
form of local government continued until 
1871, when it became a Crown colony; it 
was separated from Jamaica in 1884. The 
governor is assisted by an Executive Coun- 
cil and a partly elected Legislative Council. 


The colony’s economy is dependent upon 
timber and other forest exports. Agricul- 
ture has never been adequately developed. 
There are no railways, and road develop- 
ment is backward (about 135 mi. surfaced). 
Most of the population are mestizos of 
Negro, native Indian and white descent, 


The climate is subtropical, with maxi- 
mum recorded temperature of 98°, and 
minimum of 50°. Rain falls mostly from 
May to February, and almost continuously 
from October through December. 


Canada (Dominion) 


Area: 3,466,882 square miles. 

Population (est. June 1, 1948): 12,883,000 
(1941: British, 50%; French, 27%; German, 4%; 
Ukrainian, 2%; others, 17%). 


Density per square mile: 3.7. 


Governor General: Field Marshal Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis. 
Prime Minister: Louis Stephen S#. Laurent 


(acting). 

Principal cities (census 1941): Montreal, 903,- 
007 (seaport); Toronto, 667,457 (manufacturing 
center); Vancouver, 275,353 (Pacific seaport); 
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“Winnipeg, 221,960 (grain); Hamilton, 166,337 
(iron and steel); O 
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awa, 154,951 (capital); 


Quebec, 150,757 (seaport); Windsor, 105,311 


_ (automobiles). j 


United Church, 
terian, 8%; Baptist, 4%; others, 12%. 


-erals, and paper and pulp. Unsurp 


Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. 


Religions (census 1941): Roman Catholic, 42%; 
19%; Anglican, 15%; Presby- 


With the second largest continuous land 
area in the world, stretching across the 
northern part of the North American con- 
tinent, the Dominion of Canada is one of 
the world’s leading sources of wheat, gre 
ed 
its record of loyalty to the Empire in both 
World Wars, the Dominion in 1948 also 


continued its wartime policy of close mili- 


tary and political cooperation with the U.S. 


HISTORY. The Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 
probably reached the shores of Canada 
(Labrador or Nova Scotia) in a.p. 1000, but 
the history of the white man in the country 
actually began in 1497, when John Cabot, 
an Italian in the service of Henry VII of 
England, reached the shore of Newfound- 
land or Nova Scotia, Canada was taken for 
France in 1534 by Jacques Cartier. The 
actual settlement of New France, as it 
was then called, began in 1604 at Port 
Royal in what is now Nova Scotia; in 1608 
Quebec was founded. France’s colonization 
efforts were not very successful, but French 
explorers by the end of the 17th century 
had penetrated beyond the Great Lakes to 
the western prairies and south along the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Mean- 
while, the English Hudson’s Bay Company 
had been established in 1670. Because of 
the valuable fisheries and fur trade, a con- 
flict developed between the French and 
English; in 1713, Newfoundland, Hudson 
Bay and Nova Scotia (Acadia) were lost 
to England. 


During the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
England extended its conquest, and the 
British general, Wolfe, won his famous 
victory over Montcalm outside Quebec 
(Sept, 13, 1759). The Treaty of Paris (1763), 
put Canada under English control, 


At this time the population of Canada 
was almost entirely French, but in the 
next few. decades thousands of British 
colonists emigrated to Canada from the 
British Isles and from the American colo- 
nies. Partly to placate the French who 
were concentrated in Quebec, Canada was 
divided into Upper (British) and Lower 
(French) Canada in 1791. In 1840 the two 
provinces again were joined under one gov- 
ernment, and in 1849 the right of Canada 
to self-government was recognized. By the 
British North America Act of 1867, the 
Dominion of Canada was created through 
the confederation of Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
Prince’ Edward Island joined the Dominion 
in 1873. In 1869 Canada had purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company the vast 
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middle west (Rupert’s Land) from which — 
the provinces of Manitoba (1870), Alberta 
and Saskatchewan (1905) were later carved. 


In 1871 British Columbia joined the Do- ~ 


minion. The country was linked from coast 
to coast in 1885 by completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. ; 


During the formative years between 1867 
and 1896, the Conservative Party led by 
Sir John A. Macdonald governed the coun- 
try, except during the years 1873-78. In 
1896 the Liberal Party took over and under 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, an eminent French 
Canadian, ruled until 1911. In World War I, 
more than 500,000 Canadian soldiers fought 
for the Allied cause. After the Treaty of 
Versailles, Canada, a full-fledged nation, 
was admitted to the League of Nations 
and appointed its own representatives in 
foreign countries. By the Statute of West- 
minster (1931) the British Dominions, in- 
cluding Canada, were formally declared to 
be partner nations with Britain, “equal in 
status, in no way subordinate to each 
other,” and bound together only by al- 
legiance to a common Crown. The Liberal 
Party under W. L. Mackenzie King won the 
elections in 1935 and was returned to 
power in 1940 and 1945 (he had previously 
Served as prime minister from 1921 to 
1926). On Aug. 5, King resigned and was 
succeeded by Louis Stephen St. Laurent, 
Liberal party, as acting prime minister, 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


Population 
s Land area (est. 
Provinces (sq. mi.) 1947) 
Alberta 248,800 822,000 
British Columbia 359,279 1,044,000 
Manitoba 219,723 743,000 
New Brunswick 27,473 491,000 
Nova Scotia 20,7438 621,000 
Ontario 363,282 4,189,000 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 94,000 
Quebec 523,860 3,712,000 
Saskatchewan 237,975 842,000 
Territories 
Northwest Territories 1,258,217 16,000 
Yukon 205,346 8,000 
Provinces Capital wie rs 
Alberta Edmonton Ernest C. 
Manningt 
British Victoria Byron I, 
Columbia Johnson? 
Manitoba ° Winnipeg . Stewart S. 
Garson? 
New Brunswick Saint John John B. Mc- 
Nair? 
Nova Scotia Halifax Angus L. 
Macdonald? 
Ontario Toronto George Drew? 
Prince Edward Charlotte- Walter Jones? 
Island town 
Quebec Quebec Maurice Du- 
plessis+ 
Saskatchewan Regina T. C. Douglas® 
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west Ottawa H. L. Keen- 
_ __ Territories leyside* 
— Yukon Dawson J.E. Gibben; 
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*Commissioner. Acting Controller. 


_ GOVERNMENT. Canada, a self-governing 


dominion of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is a federal union of 9 provinces 
Whose powers are laid down in the British 
North America Act of 1867. The executive 
powers nominally rest in the hands of the 
Governor General, who represents the King 
and is appointed by the British Govern- 
ment with the approval of the Canadian 
Government. 

Actually, the Governor General acts only 
with the advice of the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the members of the Cabinet, 
who at the same time sit in the Dominion 
Parliament. The Parliament has two 
houses: a Senate numbering 96 members 
appointed for life, and a House of Com- 
mons numbering 245 members apportioned 
according to provincial population. Elec- 
tions are held at least every five years or 
whenever the party in power is voted down 
in the House of Commons or considers it 
expedient to appeal to the people. The 
Prime Minister is the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons. Laws must 
be passed by both houses of Parliament and 
signed by the Governor General in the 
King’s name. The results of Parliamentary 
elections on June 11, 1945, were as follows: 
Liberals, 123; Progressive Conservatives, 68; 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
28; Social Credit, 14; Bloc Populaire Cana- 
dien, 2; Independents and other, 10. 

The members of the Cabinet include 
Louis S. St. Laurent (acting Prime Min- 
ister), W. McL. Robertson (Minister with- 
out Portfolio), J. A. MacKinnon (Mines 
and Resources), L. B. Pearson (External 
Affairs), Alphonse Fournier (Public Works), 
Lionel Chevrier (Transport), Milton Gregg 
(Veterans Affairs), Louis S. St. Laurent 
(acting, Justice), R. W. Mayhew (Fisher- 
ies), C. D. Howe (Trade and Commerce), J. 
G. Gardiner (Agriculture) , James J. McCann 
(National Revenue), Humphrey Mitchell 
(Labor), Paul J. Martin (Health and Wel- 
fare), Ernest Bertrand (Postmaster Gen- 
eral), Colin Gibson (Secretary of State), 
Douglas C. Abbott (Finance), Brooke Clax- 
ton (Defense) and Joseph Jean (Solicitor 
General). 

The nine provincial governments are 
nominally headed by Lieutenant Governors 
appointed by the Dominion Government, 
but the executive power in each actually 
is vested in a cabinet headed by a prime 
minister, who is leader of the majority 
party. In eight of the nine provinces the 
legislature is composed of a one-house as- 
sembly elected by the people for 4 years. 


In Quebec there is also a second chamber, 
called the Legislative Council, composed of 
nominees of the Provincial Government. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM. The judicial system 
consists of a supreme court in Ottawa 
(established in 1875), with appellate juris- 
diction, and a Supreme court in each proy- 
ince as well as county courts with limited 
jurisdiction in most of the provinces. The 
Governor General in Council appoints the 
judges of these courts. 


DEFENSE. Canadian armed forces, con- 
sisting of the Army, Royal Canadian Air 


-Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, are 


under the Ministry of National Defense, 
Conscription was in effect during World 
War II, but most of the nearly 300,000 men 
Who saw overseas service were volunteers, 
Canadian casualties were 104,125, includ- 
ing 41,371 dead. In 1947 Canada withdrew 
the last of its occupation forces from Ger- 
many. 

The postwar army strength is projected 
at 25,000 men, plus a reserve force of 180,- 
000. The navy’s strength is set at 10,000 
men, plus a reserve force of 18,000, with 
an active fleet of one aircraft carrier, two 
cruisers, eight destroyers and numerous 
ancillary craft. The permanent air force is 
set at 16,000 men with 150 combat planes. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
the constabulary maintained by the Do- 
minion Government. In 1946 it had a 
strength of about 3,000 men. Its duties in- 
clude the enforcement of smuggling laws, 
suppression of traffic in drugs, protection 
of government buildings and dockyards, 
and counter-subversive work. It is the sole 
police force operating in the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon, 


EDUCATION. Control of education was spe- 
cifically delegated to the provinces by the 
British North America Act of 1867. Ele- 
mentary schools in all provinces except 
Quebec are free, as is secondary education 
in most provinces. The supreme education 
authority in Quebec is a council of public 
instruction with two aides supervising the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant schools 
respectively. Fees paid by parents having 
children of school age help defray the cost 
of education. In the rest of the provinces 
the system is non-denominational, and 
education for the most part is compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 8 and 
14. Of Canada’s 18 universities, 6 are state- 
controlled and 12 are independent of pro- 
vincial control. Leading universities are 
Toronto, which belongs to the first group, 
and McGill (Montreal), the second group, 
VITAL STATISTICS. In 1946 the birth rate 
was 26.9 per 1,000 population and the 
death rate 9.4 per 1,000. 

The immigration movement reached its 
peak in 1913, when 402,432 immigrants were 
enumerated. Immigration fell off sharply 
during World War I but rose in the post- 
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war years to a peak of 167,723 in 1929. 
Immigration for 1946 totaled 71,719. Emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom was 
actively stimulated in 1947, and approxi- 
mately 7,000 persons entered Canada. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, including 
horticulture, fruit-growing and the raising 
of stock and poultry, is the largest single 
industry. Of the total land area, 549,660 
square miles, or 15.8 percent, consists of 
agricultural land. Canadian farming is 
based almost entirely on relatively small 
individual holdings. Canada is one of the 
world’s greatest wheat-exporting countries; 
production is concentrated in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Canada is also 
@ leading producer of other cereals, the 
most important in point of value being 
oats and barley. 


CROP PRODUCTION AND ACREAGE 


(in thousands) 
Acres Bushels 
1946 . 1947* 1946 1947* 
Wheat 24,076 23,895 413,725 340,767 
Oats 12,074 11,048 871,069 282,714 
Barley 6,258 7,465 148,887 141,451 
Rye 715 1,156 8,811 13,225 
Corn 252 176 10,661 6,682 
*Provisional. 


Apple growing, carried on in Nova Scotia, 
southern Quebec and central Ontario, is 
the chief horticultural activity; other fruit 
growing regions are the Niagara and Lake 
Erie districts and southern British Colum- 
bia. Sugar beet cultivation is assuming in- 
creasing importance, and tobacco is pro- 
duced in southern Ontario. The production 
of honey and maple sugar is also impor- 
tant. The estimated value of field crops 
(1947) was $1,287,442,000. 


Stock raising and dairy farming have 
grown greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que- 
bec are the most important dairying 
provinces. In 1946 Canada had 9,747,600 
cattle, 5,972,400 hogs, 2,186,000 sheep and 
58,466,000 poultry. Butter production in 
1947 was 290,800,000 lbs. and cheese 120,- 
000,000 lbs. Wool production in 1947 was 
about 7,045 tons. 


INDUSTRY. Canadian manufactures rely 
mainly on domestic raw materials; grow- 
ing industries which depend largely on 
materials imported in a raw or semi- 
finished state include the manufacture of 
automobiles, sugar and rubber goods as 
well as the iron and steel industry in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The latter two 
provinces account for more than 80 per- 
cent of all manufactures. The abundance 
of cheap water power is one of the chief 
factors in the growth of Canadian indus- 
try. Steel production in 1947 amounted to 
2,941,000 tons. In 1944 the gross value of 
manufactured products was estimated at 
$9,074,000,000. Most important, in order of 
value of output, were food, textiles, cloth- 
ing, chemicals and electrical products, 


TRADE. Canada is a great trading nation : 


of the world. The bulk of its foreign com=- 


merce is in raw or semi-finished products. 
Trade statistics (in Canadian dollars) : 


Year Imports Exports 

1938 $ 677,451,354 $ 848,684,133 
1939 751,055,534 935,921,713 
1940 1,081,950,719 1,193,217,592 
1941 1,448,791,650 1,640,454,541 
1942 1,644,241 ,933 2,385 ,466,046 
1943 1,735,076,890 3,001,352,291 
1944 1,758,898,197 3,483 ,098,612 
1945 1,585,775,142 3,267,424,288 
1946 1,927,279,402 2,312,215,301 
1947 2,573 944,125 2,774,902,355 
1948* 1,037,100,000 1,166,600,000 


*First 5 months. 


In 1947, Canada’s chief customers by 
value were the U. S., 37.2 percent; Britain, 
27.0 percent; France, 2.9 percent; Union of 
South Africa, 2.4 percent; and the Neth- 
erlands, 2.0 percent. Leading suppliers 
were the U. S., 76.7 percent; Britain, 7.3 
percent; Venezuela, 1.7 percent; India, 1.6 
percent; and Cuba, 0.9 percent. Principal 
exports were wood, wood products, and 
paper, 31.9 percent; agriculture and vege- 
table products, especially wheat and flour, 
24.6 percent and animal and animal prod- 
ucts, especially meat and fish, 11.9 percent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Because Canada’s ex- 
ports are to a large extent bulky raw ma- 
terials, cheap water transportation is es- 
sential. The country’s system of canals, 
especially those connecting the Great 
Lakes, forms an integral part of the inland 
communications system. Canal traffic 
amounted to 18,654,919 tons in 1946; 10,- 
580,146 tons of freight were carried on the 


Welland Canal alone. 


Railway facilities have been improved in 
relation to the export of wheat from the 
prairie provinces and to the development 
of the mineral and wood pulp industries 
in northern Quebec and northern Ontario. 
About 90 percent of Canadian railway 
mileage of 42,500 miles is under the con- 
trol of two systems, the government-owned 
Canadian National and the privately-owned 
Canadian Pacific. Canada’s principal mer- 
chant marine lines are the Canadian Pa- 
cific, which operates a subsidiary ocean 
steamship company, and the Canadian Na- 
tional, which has minor steamship lines 
under its control. The merchant marine in 
1947 numbered 904 ships (of over 100 tons) 
with a tonnage of 1,869,766—seventh larg- 
est in the world. 


In 1942 Canada had 564,538 miles of 
roads, of which 122,689 were improved and 
441,849 unimproved. On April 3, 1946, 
Canada formally took over 1,500 miles of 


the Alaska highway. Motor vehicles licensed 
in 1946 numbered 1,622,463. 


Canada’s national air service, the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, was established in 1937. 
The number of revenue passengers carried 


in 1947 was 427,967 on a daily scheduled 
route mileage of 32,354. In 1945 Canada 
had 1,848,791 telephones and 1,759,100 
licensed radio sets. 


FINANCE. The 1948~-49 budget estimated 
revenues at Can. $2,644,000,000 and ex- 
penditures at $2,175,000,000. Actual rev- 
enues in 1947-48 were $2,869,000,000 and 
actual expenditures, $2,199,000,000. The 
gross funded debt on March 31, 1948 was 
reported at $15,957,381,000 compared to 
$16,524,165,000 on March 31, 1947 and $6,- 
013,000,000 on March 31, 1940. Notes in 
circulation on March 381, 1948 totaled $1,- 
097,000,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Covering the northern part 
of the North American continent and with 
an area larger than that of the United 
States, Canada’s topography is extremely 
diversified. The northeastern region, in- 
cluding most of Quebec, northern Ontario 
and Manitoba, and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, with Hudson Bay in the center, is 
an important source of minerals, wood pulp 
and water power. In the east the moun- 
tainous maritime provinces have an ir- 
regular coast line on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic. The St. Lawrence 
plain, covering most of southern Quebec 
and Ontario, and the interior continental 
plain, covering southern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, are the 
principal cultivable areas. They are sepa- 
Tated by a forested plateau rising from 
Lakes Superior and Huron. Westward 
toward the Pacific, most of British Colum- 
bia, Yukon, and part of western Alberta 
are covered by parallel mountain ranges 
including the Rockies. The Pacific border 
of the coast range is ragged with fiords and 
channels. The highest point in Canada is 
Mt. Logan, 19,850 ft., located in the Yukon. 


CLIMATE. Canada has great variations of 
climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the maritime provinces have an average 
temperature of 40° for the year and over 
60° for the summer months. In Quebec 
and northern Ontario the winters are cold 
and the summers average from 60° to 65°. 
In southern Ontario the average summer 
temperature is 65°, with an occasional rise 
to 90°. The prairie provinces have a dis- 
tinctly continental climate with compara- 
tively short warm summers and long cold 
winters. The west coast has a climate simi- 
lar to that of the southern coast of Eng- 
land. Northwest and northeast of Hudson 
Bay the climate is too severe for trees. 


HYDROGRAPHY. Canada has an abun- 
dance of large and small lakes. In addition 
to the Great Lakes on the United States 
border, there are nine others which are 
more than 100 miles long and 35 which 
are more than 50 miles long. 

The two principal river systems are the 
Mackenzie and the St. Lawrence. The St. 
Lawrence with its tributaries is navigable 
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for over 1,900 miles and is the commercial 
artery of eastern Canada. The northern 
parts of Alberta and much of northern 
British Columbia are drained through the — 
Athabaska and Peace Rivers, first north-— 
eastward toward Lake Athabaska and then 
north through Slave River to Great Slave 
Lake and finally northwest through the 
Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. If 
measured to the head of Finlay River, the 
Mackenzie has a length of more than 2,500 
miles and is navigable for 1,292 miles. 


As most of the Canadian rivers have 
waterfalls on their courses they are of con- 
siderable importance as sources of power. 
Average monthly production of electricity 
in 1947 was 3,754,000,000 kwh. 


MINERALS. Canada’s mineral resources are 
both rich and varied. Mining production in 
1946 was valued at $503,900,000. Metals 
come mainly from two widely separated 
regions, the mountain ranges of the Pacific 
coast and the province of Ontario. Copper 
ore also exists in Quebec and Manitoba. 
Production of petroleum (7,729,483 barrels 
in 1947) centers in Alberta. 


MAJOR MINERALS 1947 


Mineral Amount 
Asbestos 661,215 tons 
Coal 15,860,478 tons 
Copper 454,417,045 lbs. 
Gold 3,069,476 oz. 
Lead 318,106,000 lbs. 
Nickel 236,234,327 lbs. 
Silver 11,516,577 oz. 


FORESTS, WILD LIFE AND FISHERIES. 
The total area of land covered by forests 
is estimated at 1,220,405 square miles, of 
which 770,565 are productive and acces- 
sible. Lumber production in 1946 was 2,- 
069,076,000 bd. ft., of which 963,565,000 
went to the U. S. Leading types were 
spruce (773,861,000 bd. ft.) and Douglas 
fir (574,649,000 bd. ft.). The manufacture 
of pulp and paper is one of the leading 
industries. Newsprint production in 1946 
totaled 4,143,392 tons, of which 702,012 

went to the U.S. ‘ 

Fishing, Canada’s oldest industry, is car~ 
ried on along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the inland lakes. The most 
important fish are salmon, cod, herring, 
mackerel, lobsters, sardines, halibut, had- 
dock, whitefish and trout. The total value 
of fishery products in 1945 was $113,871,- 
000. 

Fur farming and trapping is also impor- 
tant. Trapping is carried on principally in 
the North while Quebec, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island lead in the number of fur 
farms. The more important animals raised 
on fur farms are fox, muskrat, beaver, 
mink, raccoon and martin. For the year 
ending June 30, 1946, 7,593,416 pelts valued 
at $43,870,541 were taken. Annual fur auc- 
tions are held at Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES 
Governor: Geoffrey M. Clifford. 


This sparsely inhabited Crown colony 
consists of a group of islands in the South 
Atlantic about 250 miles east of the South 
American mainland. Dependencies include 
all islands and Antarctic territory between 
20° and 50° w. long., south of 50° s. lat., 
and between 50° and 80° w. long., south of 
58° s. lat. The chief industry is sheep rais- 
ing, and apart from the production of wool, 
hides and skins and tallow, there are no 
known resources. The whaling industry is 
carried on successfully from South Georgia 
Island; 77,817 barrels of whale oil were ex- 
ported in 1941. 


The islands were discovered by John 
Davis in 1592. East Falkland Island was 
claimed for France in 1764, and West Falk- 
land Island for Britain the following year. 
The French settlement later passed to 
Spain, and in 1829 was colonized by Ar- 
gentina. The Argentines were ejected by 
the British in 1833 and have since reas- 
serted their claim to the islands many 
times, most recently in Feb., 1948. In 1914 
the Battle of Falkland Islands was fought 
nearby, resulting in a British victory. Dur- 
ing World War II, Stanley Harbour was an 
important naval base. 


The climate is equable though relatively 
cold, with temperatures averaging about 
47° in midsummer and 37° in midwinter. 


JAMAICA AND 
Colony. 

Capital: Kingston (population 201,911). 

Governor: Sir John Huggins. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £10,171,038; 
imports, £18,942,877. Chief export: bananas. 


Agricultural products: sugar (1947: 170,255 
long tons), citrus fruits, bananas (exports 1947: 
5,652,526 stems), ginger, coffee, pimento. 


DEPENDENCIES — Status: 


Jamaica, the largest island in the British 
West Indies (4,470 sq. mi.) is eighty miles 
south of the eastern end of Cuba. Its island 
dependencies include the Turks and Caicos 
Islands (about 600 mi. N.E.), Cayman 
Islands (about 300 mi. N.W.) and two un- 
inhabited cays. It was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1494 and remained in Spanish 
possession until 1655, when it was taken by 
the British. According to the constitution 
of Nov. 20, 1944, the Governor is assisted 
by a House of Representatives of 32 popu- 
larly elected members; a Legislative Coun- 
cil (upper house) of 15 members and an 
Executive Council of 10 members, 5 of 
whom are elected by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Jamaican sites were leased for 99 years 


to the U. S. in 1940 for naval and air 
bases. 


The colony’s economy depends on agri- 
culture, and about 200,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Sugar took the place of ba- 
nanas as the chief crop during World War 
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Canadian Governors General and Prime Ministers Since 1867 
: Party 
T f Governor Term Prime Minister 
‘oftice General 1867-1873 Sir John A. Mac- ae 
1867-1869 Viscount Monck donald Conservative & 
1873-1878 Alexander Macken- ‘ 
1869-1872 Baron Lisgar ete Liberal 
1872-1878 Earl of Dufferin 1878-1891 Sir John A. Mac- - 5 
donald onservative 
eee eee eo Lorne 1891-1892 Sir John J. Abbot Conservative 
1883-1888 Marquess of Lans- 1892-1894 Sir John S. D. 
downe Thompson Conservative 
1894-1896 Sir Mackenzie 
_ 1888-1893 Baron Stanley Bowell Conservativa 
= Earl of Aberdeen 1896(2mos) Sir Charles Tupper Conservative 
Casas "i 1896-1911 Sir Wilfrid Laurier Liberal 
1898-1904 Earl of Minto 1911-1917 Sir Robert lL. 
: Borden Conservative 
pened earl Grey 1917-1920 Sir Robert L. 
1911-1916 Duke of Connaught Borden Unionist 
1920-1921 Arthur Meighen Unionist- 
1916-1921 Duke of Devonshire & National, Gansereaiia 
1921-1926 Viscount Byng 1921-1926 W. L. Mackenzie 
: King Liberal 
1926-1931 Viscount Willingdon 1926(3mos) Arthur Meighen Conservative 
si h 1926-1930 W. lL. Mackenzie 
1931-19385 Warl of Bessboroug King Tiberet 
-1935-1940 Baron Tweedsmuir 1930-1935 Richard B. Bennett Conservative 
1935-1948 W. L. Mackenzie 
1940-1946 Earl of Athlone King Satara 
1946— Field Marshal Vis- - 1948— Louis Stephen St. 
count Alexander Laurent (acting) Liberal 


IZ. Jamaica is virtually the sole source of 
_ pimento. Manufacture of consumer’s goods 
has increased considerably in recent years. 


__-Rail mileage totals 299, and highways 
_ 4,594. Jamaica’s favorable climate makes 
it attractive to tourists, Temperatures at 
_ Kingston range from about 71° to 88°, 
but are considerably cooler inland. The 
| rainy seasons are in May and October. 


: LEEWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony, 
: Capital: St. John's (population 10,000). 

Governor: Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, £1,200,000; im- 
ports, £1,250,000. Chief export: sugar. 

Agricultural products: 
etse citrus fruits: aso nak tere 

The Leeward Islands constitute a feder- 
ated group southeast of Puerto Rico; they 
are divided into four presidencies—Antigua 
(108 sq. mi.) and dependencies (63 Sq. mi.) ; 
Virgin Islands (67 sq. mi.); St. Kitts (68 
&8q. mi.) and Nevis (50 sq. mi.) and de- 
pendency (34 sq. mi.); and Montserrat 
(32.5 sq. mi.). The whole federation has a 
nominated Executive Council and a par- 
tially elected Legislative Council. Each 
presidency also has a local administration. 
In 1940, the U. S. acquired a 99-year lease 
on sites for a naval and air base on 
Antigua. The islands are predominantly 
agricultural. 

Temperatures average about 76° in Janu- 
ary and 81° in August; rainfall is moderate 
throughout the year. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR—Status: 
Colony (dominion status suspended). 


Capital: St. John's (population 62,823). 
Governor: Sir Gordon Macdonald. 


Foreign trade (1946-47): exports, $69,345;= 
836; imports, $74,827,596. Chief exports: fish, 
newsprint. 

Minerals (1947): iron ore, 1,443,410 tons; 
lead concentrates, 34,216 tons; zinc concen- 
trates, 70,403 tons; copper concentrates, 16,137 
tons; fluorspar, 25,743 tons. 


Sea products (1946-47 exports): total value, 
$31,329,741; cod, $20,576,219; herring, $4,910, 
267. 


Forest products (1947): pulpwood, 473,460 
short tons. 

The island of Newfoundland (42,734 sq. 
mi.) lies east of Canada at the mouth of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its mainland de- 
pendency, Labrador (110,000 sq. mi.) is to 
the northwest, across the Strait of Belle 
Isle. . 

The first authenticated discovery was by 
John Cabot in 1497. The island was an- 
nexed to Britain in 1583; France recognized 
British sovereignty by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713, but retained important fishing con- 
cessions. Newfoundland was a British do- 
minion until Feb. 15, 1934, when financial 
difficulties forced suspension of its consti- 
tution. Full legislative and executive power 
is now vested in a governor who acts on 
advice of a six-member commission—three 


from Newfoundland and three from the 
United Kingdom. In Jan. 1941, several sites 
were leased to the United States for air 
bases. 

Plans were nearing completion late in 
1948 for the union of Newfoundland with 
Canada, following a national plebiscite on 
July 22 in which advocates of union won 
out by a narrow majority over those favor- 
ing re-establishment of self-government, 

Fishing is the main industry; Newfound- 
land’s waters abound in cod. More than 
half the colony is forested, and the manu- 
facture of newsprint is the second indus- 
try. Agriculture is of little importance, but 
there are extensive mineral resources. The 
international airport at Gander is used by 
half a dozen lines flying the North Atlantic, 

Newfoundland’s climate is moderated by 
proximity to the ocean. Extreme range of 
temperature is between 0° and 81°, with 
February the coldest month and August 
the warmest. Both rainfall and snowfall 
are heavy. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Port of Spain (population 97,571). 
Governor: Sir John Shaw. 


Foreign trade (1947): exports (including re- 
exports), BWI $87,115,147; imports, $118,783,- 
075. Chief exports: petroleum, sugar. 


Agricultural products: sugar (1947: 110,068 
long tons), cacao, coconuts. 


Minerals: petroleum (1947: 20,520,185 bar=- 
rels), asphalt (1947: 87,346 long tons). 

The islands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
16 and 21 miles, respectively, off Venezuela 
just north of the Orinoco delta. Both were 
discovered by Columbus in 1498, and re- 
mained Spanish possessions until 1797, 
when the British took them. They are ad- 
ministered by a governor. In 1941 the 
United States was granted 99-year leases 
on the islands for naval and air bases coy- 
ering a total of 25,000 acres. 

The soil is rich for the growing of tropi- 
cal products; sugar and cacao are the prin- 
cipal crops. Trinidad is the leading oil pro- 
ducer of the British Empire, and the 
world’s most notable source of asphalt, 
found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight miles 
southeast of Port of Spain. Port of Spain 
is the chief port, and a transshipment 
point for Orinoco trade. About a third of 
the population is East Indian. 

Trinidad’s climate is tropical, with a 
mean annual temperature of 80°. The rainy 
season is from May to January (except Oc- 
tober). 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: St. George's (population 5,755). 

Governor: Robert D. H. Arundell. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports, £1,232,000; im- 
ports, £1,721,000. 

Agricultural products (1945 experts): arrow~ 


root (St. Vincent), 2,288 tons; nutmeg (Gre- 
nada), 2,341 tons; mace (Grenada), 338 tons; 


cacao. 


i  —— — — 


These islafids, four in number, form the 
southern portion of the Lesser Antilles in 
the Caribbean; they extend approximately 
250 miles from the French colony of 
Guadeloupe on the north to the British 
colony of Trinidad on the south. Their 
total area of about 820 square miles di- 
vides as follows: Dominica, 304; St. Lucia, 
233; St. Vincent, 150; Grenada, 133. The 
four units are not federated and have no 
common legislature or laws, although they 
do have a common governor. 


More than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Negroes, nearly one-third mulatto, and 
about 2 percent white. Agriculture is the 
only industry. St. Vincent has a virtual 
monopoly on the world supply of arrow- 
root, and Grenada furnishes about 40 per- 
cent of the world’s nutmeg. 


All the islands are of volcanic origin. 
The climate is pleasant, although rainfall 
is heavy, particularly in summer. The tem- 
perature in January averages 77°, in Sep- 
tember, 80°. 


ASIA 


ADEN—Status: Colony and Protectorate. 
Governor: Sir Reginald S$. Champion. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, £5,838,000; 
imports, £11,356,000. 


The British colony and protectorate of 
Aden is situated on the volcanic southern 
tip of the Arabian peninsula, along the 
Gulf of Aden. The colony (port) of Aden 
was annexed to Britain in 1839 and was 
part of the Bombay Presidency until 1932, 
when it became a separate province with 
the chief commissioner responsible to the 
Indian government. In 1937 it was trans- 
ferred from Indian to Imperial control as 
a Crown colony. It is administered by a 
governor and commander in chief aided by 
an Executive Council. The 20-odd sultans 
who rule their respective territories in the 
protectorate are responsible to him. 


The island of Perim (5 sq. mi.), the 
Kuria Muria islands, and the island of 
Kamaran (22 sq. mi.) are attached admin- 
istratively to Aden. 


Aden colony is essentially a transship- 
ment point and bunkering station and the 
commercial center for the Yemen and the 
African coast opposite. Aden airport is a 
station on the Khartoum-Karachi air 
route. Agriculture is unimportant except 
for some coffee and tobacco, and manu- 
factures are limited to salt, cigarettes and 
native dhows. 


BAHREIN ISLANDS—Status: Protectorate and 
Sheikdom. 


British Political Agent: C. J. Pelly. 


These islands form an archipelago off 
Arabia’s east coast and are nominally an 
independent sheikdom, ruled by Sheik Sir 
Salman bin Hamad al Khalifah, but are ac- 
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tually a protectorate of Great Britain, 
which is represented by a political agent. 


They are the center of the Persian Gulf 


pearl fisheries and the site of an airport on 
the London-Australia route. The concession 
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i 


for exploitation of petroleum deposits, dis- 


covered in 1932, is held by an affiliate of 


U. S.-owned interests. Output in 1943 was 
6,000,000 barrels. Agriculture is of some im- 
portance. Most of the trade of the Saudi 


Arabian provinces of Nejd and Hasa pass — 


through Bahrein. Chief exports are rice, 
cotton goods, pearls, coffee and tea. The 
capital and principal port is Manama 
(pop. 30,000) on Bahrein, the principal 
island. 


BORNEO 


STATE OF NORTH BORNEO—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Jesselton (population 26,158). 
Governor: Edward F. Twining. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, Str. $16,932,- 


627; imports, Str. $20,471,707. Chief export: 
rubber. 


Agricultural products: rubber (1947: 17,310 
tons), rice, corn. 


Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 


The State of North Borneo, constituting 
the extreme northern portion of the island 
of Borneo, consists largely of highlands and 
occasional open valleys and plateaus. The 
territory was a British protectorate ad- 
ministered under a royal charter by the 
British North Borneo Company from 1881 
until July 15, 1946, when it assumed the 
status of a Crown colony. It was occupied 
by Japanese troops from 1942 until 1945. 
Labuan (pop. 9,000; area, 30 sq. mi.), a 
small island off the North Borneo coast, 
was transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Straits Settlements to that of North 
Borneo in 1946. 


The population is comprised largely of 
aboriginal tribesmen living on a very primi- 
tive level of culture and social organiza- 
tion. Mineral resources are believed to be 
considerable, but the colony’s income is 
based on agricultural and jungle produce. 


The climate of North Borneo is tropi- 
cal, with a mean annual temperature range 
of only 3°, although extremes of 64° and 
91° have been recorded. The total rainfall 
varies between 60 and 180 inches annually 
and is heaviest in the last three months. 


BRUNEI—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Brunei (population 16,000). 

Sultan: Ahmed Tajudin Akhazul Khairi Wad-din, 
British Resident: W. J. Peel. 


Foreign trade (1940): exports, £1,122,680; im= 
ports, £453,502. Chief export: petroleum. 


Agricultural products: rice, rubber. 


Brunei lies on the northwestern coast of 
Borneo, entirely surrounded by Sarawak. It 
was placed under British protection in 
1888, and in 1906 a treaty was concluded 
whereby the native sultan yielded admin- 


Japanese troops occupied Brunei from 1942 
“until 1945, 


__ Most of the inhabitants are Malays. The 
bulk of the population lives in and around 
the capital, situated on the Brunei River 
9 miles from its mouth. The interior is 
largely forested and contains rich timber. 


Brunei’s climate is comparable to that of 
North Borneo, except that the wet season 
is longer, often lasting until March. 


SARAWAK—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Kuching (population 38,247). 

Governor: Sir Charles Arden Clarke. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, Str. $103,138,- 
575; imports, Str. $72,254,705. Chief export: 
petroleum. 


Agricultural products: rice, sago, pepper, rub- 
er. 


Minerals: petroleum, gold, silver, coal. 


Sarawak extends along the northwestern 
coast of Borneo for about 500 miles. In 
1841 part of the present territory was 
granted by the sultan of Brunei to Sir 
James Brooke. The state, enlarged by addi- 
tional concessions made between 1861 and 
1905, continued to be ruled by members of 
the Brooke family until the Japanese oc- 
cupation in Dec., 1941. A British protector- 
ate since 1888, Sarawak became a Crown 
colony July 15, 1946, through agreement 
between the British government and the 
then ruling rajah, Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke. 


The colony is mountainous and very well 
watered; inland communication is largely 
by water. Most of the inhabitants are 
Malays, Dayaks and Chinese. The principal 
mineral is petroleum, which was discov- 
ered at Miri in 1909 and subsequently 
worked by Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. There 
are also important forest resources. Under 
the enlightened rule of the Brookes, Sara- 
wak had been developed into a highly or- 
ganized community prior to the Japanese 
invasion. 

Sarawak’s climate, though tropical, is 
healthful; the temperature seldom rises 
above 90° and falls to 70° at night. Average 
annual rainfall at Kuching is 160 inches. 


Ceylon (Dominion) 


Area: 25,332 square miles. 

Population (est. June 30, 1948): 7,023,000 
(Sinhalese, 69%; Tamil, 23%; Moors, 6%; 
3urghers and Eurasians, 1%; Europeans [5,000] 
ind others, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 277.2. 

Governor General: Sir Henry Monck-Mason 
fioore. 

Prime Minister: Stephen Senanayake. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Colombo, 361,- 
100 (capital); Jaffna, 63,000 (fibers, tobacco); 
BoM. Lavinia, 56,000; Kandy, 52,000 

a . 


Monetary unit: Ceylonese rupee. 
Languages: English, Sinhalese, Tamil. 


Religions (est.): Buddhism, 60%; Hinduism, 
20%; Christianity, 10%; Mchammedanism and 
others, 10%. ’ 


HISTORY. The youngest dominion in the 
British Commonwealth, the island of Cey- 
lon lies in the Indian Ocean 12 miles 
southeast of the southern tip of India at 
the closest point of proximity. Known to 
the Greeks and Romans as Taprobane and 
to Mohammedan seamen as Serendib, it 
is reputed to have been invaded from India 
in 504 B.c. by Vijaya, the first Sinhalese 
king. Buddhism was introduced in the 
third century B.c. In subsequent centuries 
the island was invaded and occupied sev- 
eral times by Indian princes. 


Ceylon was visited in 1505 by the Portu- 
guese, who found the island divided into 
seven native kingdoms. The Portuguese 
settlers were ousted in the middle of the 
17th century by the Dutch, who in turn 
were defeated by an English force in 1796. 
Ceylon became a Crown colony in 1796, and 
Was formally ceded to England by the 
treaty of Amiens in 1802. 


The Donoughmore constitution of 1931 
vested control over most local affairs in a 
state council, which had an elected ma- 
jority. The arrangement proved generally 
unacceptable, and after World War II a 
commission headed by Lord Soulbury 
drafted a new constitution. Elections held 
in Aug. and Sept., 1947, were won by the 
United Nationalists, a center group. The 
Ceylon Independence Act received royal 
assent on Dec. 10, 1947, and on Feb. 4, 
1948, Ceylon became a full-fledged, self- 
governing dominion. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the new constitu- 
tion, Ceylon’s government is headed by the 
Crown-appointed governor general, who is 
advised by a council of ministers headed 
by the prime minister, The bicameral 
parliament consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 95 members elected by full 
adult suffrage, and a Senate composed of 
15 elected and 15 appointed members. 


Close relations in defense matters are 
maintained with the United Kingdom 
under terms of the 1947 defense agreement, 
which permits the stationing of British 
troops on the island. The Royal Navy has 
an extensive base at Trincomalee. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Free education is available in public 


‘schools from kindergarten to university, 


and the level of literacy is high. In 1946 
there were 4,135 Sinhalese and Tamil 
schools with 566,911 pupils and 416 Eng- 
lish and bilingual schools with 101,123 
pupils. The University of Ceylon (founded 
in 1942) has more than 1,000 students, 
Sinhalese, spoken by approximately two- 
thirds of the population, is an Aryan 
tongue closely related to Pali, 
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Ceylon is heavily dependent on food im- 

- ports, particularly rice, the staple food. A 
large part of the cultivated land (25% of 
the total area) is devoted to the chief ex- 
port crops—tea (1947 exports: 89,000 long 
tons), rubber (133,271 tons) and coconut 
products, all of which are grown for the 
most part on plantations. Other crops in- 

_ clude rice, tobacco, fruits, cinnamon and 
citronella. 

- Exports in 1947 (including bullion, specie 
and parcel post) totaled Rs. 889,181,000; 

__ imports were Rs. 979,279,000. Chief exports 
‘by value were tea, 63.7 percent and rubber, 
15.2 percent. Leading customers were Brit- 
ain, 34.3 percent, the U. S., 14.7 percent 
and Australia, 8.0 percent. 

Ceylon is well served by highways and 
the government railway, which total 6,551 
miles (1942) and 912 miles respectively. 
A fast ferry connects railheads in India 
and Ceylon. 

Revenue in 1947-48 was estimated at 
Rs. 441,551,377 and expenditure at Rs. 435,- 
672,408. The net public debt on Sept. 30, 
1946, was Rs. 377,380,966. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Most of the island is flat, but mountains 
in the south central part rise to 8,000 feet. 
The island extends to a maximum of 270 
miles north and south, and 140 miles east 
and west. There are numerous rivers, the 
longest of which is the Mahaweli-Ganga 
(206 miles). 

Mineral resources include graphite 
(plumbago), gem stones, mica, magnesite 
and vanadium. 

A distinctive feature of Ceylon’s climate 
is the monsoon, which appears in May and 
in October-November. Annual rainfall 
varies from 40 inches in the northeast to 
more than 200 in the southwest. The mean 
annual temperature at Colombo is 80.5°. 


MALDIVE ISLANDS. These islands, a 
group of 12 coral atolls, are a Ceylonese 
dependency located about 400 miles to the 
southwest. The population, almost entirely 
Mohammedan, is about 100,000. Under the 
hereditary sultan, Amir Abdul Majid Didi, 
the Maldives have a popular government 
headed by a prime minister. Fishing and 
coir making are the leading industries, 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nicosia (population 34,463). 

Governor: Lord Winster. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £5,140,734; 
imports, £13,584,889. Chief exports: foodstuffs, 
copper concentrates. 

Agricultural products: 
toes, wine, fruit. 


Minerals: copper ore (concentrates), 
ore. 

Cyprus, third largest island in the Medi- 
terranean, is roughly equidistant from 
Asia Minor to the north and Syria to the 
east. The site of early Phoenician and 
Greek colonies, it passed in 1571 from the 


barley, wheat, pota- 


pyrite 


anh , 
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rule of Venice to that of the Ottoma 
Empire, under which it remained until © 
1878, when it was ceded to Great Britain 

for administrative purposes. On the out- 
break of hostilities with Turkey in World 
War I (Nov. 5, 1914), the island was for- 
mally annexed to Great Britain. : 


The governor is advised by a nominated — 
Executive Council, but he alone possesses © 
the lawmaking power. ie 


Jewish refugees who attempted illegal 
entry into Palestine during 1946 and 1947 
were shipped to Cyprus by the British for 
internment. 


The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
although there is an Armenian colony and 
a distinct, though small, Latin colony. 
More than 80 percent of the population is 
Christian. Agriculture is the principal in- 
dustry. Sponge fishing is also important, 
as well as copper mining. 


The mean annual temperature is about — 
69°; annual rainfall averages about 19 
inches. A cool, wet season lasts from Octo- 
ber to March. 


HONG KONG—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Victoria (population 447,829). 
Governor: Sir Alexander Grantham, 


Foreign trade (1947): exports (in Hong Kong 
dollars); $1,220,000,000; imports, $1,540,000,« 
000. Chief export: oils and fats. 

Agricultural products: rice, sugar cane. 


Major industries: shipbuilding, rope making, 
cement, sugar refining, textiles. 


The colony of Hong Kong comprises the 
island of Hong Kong (32 sq. mi.), Stone- 
cutters’ Island, and the Kowloon peninsula 
and the New Territories on the adjoining 
mainland. The island of Hong Kong, lo- 
cated at the mouth of the Canton River 
about 90 miles southeast of Canton, was 


ceded to Britain in 1841. 


Stonecutters’ Island and Kowloon were 
annexed in 1860, and the New Territories, 
which are mainly agricultural lands, were 
leased from China in 1898 for 99 years. 
Hong Kong was attacked by Japanese 
troops Dec. 7, 1941, and surrendered the 
following Christmas Day. It remained un- 
der Japanese occupation until Sept., 1945. 


Possessing an excellent natural harbor 
17 miles in extent, the only safe deep-sea 
anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 
China, Hong Kong is the entrep6t for trade 
throughout southern China and the west- 
ern Pacific. Re-exports normally constitute 
about two-thirds of the imports and nine- 
tenths of exports. The colony is also an im- 
portant British military and naval base. 


The cities of Victoria and Kowloon con- 
tain the greater part of the population, 
which is overwhelmingly Chinese. Besides 
those Chinese engaged in agriculture or | 
industry, a large population lives in sam- 
pans or junks either in Victoria Harbour 


eighboring bays, supporting itself by 
ng or by laboring on the wharves. 
bout 20 percent of the total area of Hong 
ong is under cultivation, mostly in the 
New Territories. Manufacture of consumer’s 
_ goods, both for local consumption and for 
export, is also important. 

__ Hong Kong has an agreeable climate, al- 
though violent typhoons sometimes des- 
cend upon the colony. The average annual 
temperature is 72°, ranging from 59° in 
February to 82° in July. The summer is the 
_Tainy season. 


__ MALAYAN FEDERATION and SINGAPORE— 
Status: Protectorates and Crown Colony. 

_ Capital: Singapore (population 1947: 441,885). 

Federation Capital: Kuala Lumpur (population 


1947: 176,195). 
Commissioner General in Southeast Asia: 


Malcolm MacDonald. 

High Commissioner of Malayan Federation: 
Sir Henry Gurney. 

Governor of Singapore: Sir Franklin Gimson. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, Str. $1,294, 
878,000; imports, Str. $1,367,453,000. Chief ex- 
ports: rubber (60%), tin. 

Agricultural products: rubber (1947: 645,894 
long tons), rice, coconuts. 

Minerals: tin (1947: 27,026 long tons), iron 
ore, tungsten, bauxite, manganese ore. 

parest products: timber, gutta-percha, areca- 
nuts. 


British Malaya consists of semi-independ- 
ent states occupying most of the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Singapore off 
the peninsula’s southern tip, together with 
several smaller islands. The native states 
were brought under British administration 
by a process of commercial and political 
exploitation in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Singapore, founded in 1819 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, had been devel- 
oped into the principal British naval base 
in the Far East prior to World War II. 
Japanese troops invaded the Malayan 
States in December, 1941, and captured 
Singapore from the mainland February 
15, 1942. 

By Orders in Council effective April 1, 
1946, the Malayan Union was formed from 
the former ‘Federated Malay States”’— 
Perak, Pahang, Selangor, Negri Sembilan— 
the former ‘“Unfederated Malay States”— 
Johore, Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah and 
Perlis—and all parts of the former “Straits 
Settlements” except Singapore—thus in- 
Cluding Penang and Malacca. The small 
island of Labuan, off Borneo, was trans- 
ferred to jurisdiction of North Borneo. The 
Crown colony of Singapore, comprising the 
island of Singapore and its dependencies— 
the Cocos or Keeling Islands, and Christ- 
mas Island (about 200 miles south of 
Japan)—remains outside the Malayan 
Union. 

After vigorous opposition, this arrange- 
ment was modified on Feb. 1, 1948, and 
the Malayan Union was replaced by the 
Malayan Federation, which has a federal 


executive and a federal legislative council 
presided over by the high commissioner. | 
British influence in the affairs of the nine 
native states is limited to defense and for- — 
eign affairs. The sultan of each state has 

undertaken to promulgate a written con- 
stitution for his state. Singapore remains 

a Crown colony. afr 


The Commissioner General in Southeast 
Asia is charged with the coordination of 
administration in the Malayan Federation, 
Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Brunei. 


Rubber and tin form the basis of the 
area’s prosperity. Over 60 percent of the 
cultivable area is devoted to the growing 
of rubber, and prewar production ac- 
counted for 40 percent of the world sup- 
ply. Production in 1947-48 was on a pre- 
war level. In 1940 Malaya produced 33.2 
percent of the world’s output of tin; post- 
war recovery of the industry has been slow. 

The climate of Singapore, principal city 
of the area, is hot and humid, with prac- 
tically no seasonal change; mean average 
temperature is 80°. The average number 
of rainy days is about 173. 


India 


(NOTE: This section deals with the sub- 
continent as a whole, since definitive sta- 
tistics pertaining to the Union of India 
and to Pakistan were not yet available at 
the time of publication. For the post-parti- 
tion history of the two dominions, see 
Union of India and Pakistan, below.) 


On Aug. 15, 1947, there emerged on the 
vast subcontinent of India two sovereign 
independent nations—Union of India with 
a@ majority of Hindus, and Pakistan with 
a majority of Moslems—each a self-govern- 
ing dominion in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, linked to Britain only 
by a common allegiance to the Crown. Ex- 
tended communal disturbances, particu- 
larly in the Punjab, marked the transfer 
of power, and in 1948 disagreement be- 
tween the two dominions still persisted in 
many fields. The assassination on Jan. 30 
of Mohandas K. Gandhi, great Hindu 
spiritual leader and veteran fighter for 
independence, shocked the entire world. 


History of India Prior to Partition 

The Aryans or Hindus who invaded India 
between 2400 and 1500 B. c. from the 
northwest found a land already well civi- 
lized. Buddhism, founded in the 6th cen- 
tury B. c., had spread through northern 
India. The first exact date in Indian his- 
tory is 327 B, c., the year that Alexander 
the Great invaded India. Meanwhile India 
continued to be divided into scores of 
rival states. 

In 1526, Mohammedan invaders founded 
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the great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
which lasted at least in name until 1857. 
Akbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened 
this empire and became the ruler of a 
greater portion of India than had ever 
before acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
man. The long reign of his great-grandson, 


Aurangzeb (1658-1707) represents both the 


culmination of Mogul power and the be- 


ginning of its decay. 


Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next 
hundred years the Portuguese had a virtual 
monopoly on trade with the subcontinent. 
Meanwhile, the English founded the East 
India Company, which set up its first 
factory at Surat in 1612 and began ex- 
panding its influence, fighting against the 
indian rulers and the French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders simultaneously. 


Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, be- 
came the seat of English rule in 1687. The 
defeat of French and Mohammedan armies 
by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 1760 
laid the foundation of the British Empire 
in India. From then until 1858, when the 
administration of India was formally trans- 
ferred to the British Crown following the 
great mutiny of native troops in 1857, the 
East India Company was constantly oc- 
cupied with the suppression of native 
uprisings and the extension of British rule. 


After World War I, in which even the 
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Mohammedan states of India sent troops 
to fight beside the Allies, Indian national- 
ist unrest rose to new heights under the 
leadership of a little Hindu lawyer, Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, called Mahatma 
Gandhi. His tactics, of a politico-religious 
nature, 


revolt against British rule. In 1919. the 
British gave added responsibility to Indian 


officials, and by an act passed in 1935 India 


was given a federal form of government 
and a measure of self-rule. 


During the 1940’s the policy of both the 
wartime coalition government of Britain 
and later the Labor Government envisaged 
an unpartitioned India as a self-governing 
federal dominion including both British 
India and the native states. In 1942, with 
the Japanese pressing hard on the eastern 
borders of India, the British war cabinet 
decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps to In- 
dia to try to reach a political settlement 
with nationalist leaders. The mission 
failed. Shortly thereafter the Congress 
Party took the position that the British 
must quit India. In August 1942, fearing 
mass civil disobedience, the Government 
of India carried out widespread arrests of 
Congress leaders including Gandhi, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, president of the Congress Party. Sec- 


POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF 


NOTE: Status of each province and state 
and agency in 1948 is indicated by numeral 
in parentheses following name: (1) Union 
of India; (2) Pakistan; (8) Partitioned be- 
tween Union of India and Pakistan; (4) 
Not settled. 


Area Population, 
Political subdivision sq. mi. census 1941 
Provinces 865,446 295,808,722 
Ajmer-Merwara (1) 2,400 583,693 
Andamans and 
Nicobars (1) 3,143 33,768 
Assam (1) * 54,951 10,204,733 
Baluchistan (2) 54,456 501,631 
Bengal (3) 77,442 60,306,525 
Bihar (1) 69,745 36,340,151 
Bombay (1) 76,443 20,849,840 
Central Provinces 
and Berar (1) 98,575 16,813,584 
Coorg (1) 1,593 168,726 
Delhi (1) 574 917,939 
Madras (1) 126,166 49,341,810 
North-West Frontier 
Province (2) 14,263 3,038,067 
Orissa (1) 32,198 8,728,544 
Panth Piploda (1) 25 5,267 
Punjab (3) 99,089 28,418,819 
Sind (2) 48,136 4,535,008 
United Provinces (1) 106,247 55,020,617 


*Sylhet district to Pakistan. 


INDIA PRIOR TO 1947 


Area, Population, 
Political subdivision sq. mi. census 1941 
States and Agencies 715,964 93,189,233 
Assam (1) 12,408 725,655 
Baluchistan (2) 79,546 356,204 
Baroda (1) 8,236 2,855,010 
Bengal (1) 9,408 2,144,829 
Central India (1) 52,047 7,506,427 
Chhattisgarh (1) 37,687 4,050,000 
Cochin (1) 1,493 1,422,875 
Deccan (and 
Kolhapur) (1) 10,870 2,785,428 
Gujarat (1) 7,352 1,458,702 
Gwalior (1) 26,008 4,006,159 
Hyderabad (1) 82,313 16,338,534 
Kashmir (including 
Feudatories) (4) 82,258 4,021,616 
Madras (1) 1,602 498,754 
Mysore (1) 29,458 7,329,140 
North-West 
Frontier (2) 24,986 2,377,599 
Orissa (1) 18,151 3,023,731 
Punjab (1) 38,146 5,503,554 
Punjab Hill (1) 11,375 1,090,644 
Rajputana (1) 132,559 13,670,208 
Sikkim (1) 2,745 121,520 
Travancore (1) 7,662 6,070,018 
United Provinces (1) 1,760 928,470 
Western India (1) 37,894 4,904,156 
Total 1,581,410 388,997,955 


called for non-violent revolts 
against British authority. He soon became > 
the leading spirit of the all-India Congress — 
Party, which was the spearhead of Indian ~ 


+ - 

tions of the nationalist movement, mostly 
under the leadership of the socialist wing, 
went underground. 

Gandhi was released in May, 1944, and 
other leaders later. Negotiations for a set- 
_tlement were resumed and they proved 
fruitless until the British Labor Govern- 
ment sent a cabinet mission to India in 
+1946 consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
JAY V. Alexander and Cripps. The mission 
obtained the agreement of the Congress 
Party and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s Moslem 
League to a long-term plan for a constitu- 
tion based on three Separate groups of 
| provinces with a minimal center. However, 
agreement was not reached on an interim 
government and the Moslem League later 
feverted to its position of unconditional 
Partition. Finally, in February, 1947, the 
Labor Government announced its deter- 
mination to transfer power to “responsible 
Indian hands” by June, 1948, even if a 
constitution had not been worked out by 
that time. 


With the appointment at the same time 
of Lord Mountbatten as Governor General, 
events moved swiftly. By early June, 1947, 
agreement was reached on the partitioning 
of India along religious lines (a plan pre- 
viously opposed by the predominant Hindus 
and by Britain) and on the splitting of the 
provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, which 
the Moslems had claimed in their entirety. 


The Indian Independence Act, passed 
quickly by both houses of the British 
Parliament, received royal assent on July 
18, 1947, and on Aug. 15 the Indian Empire, 
united under British rule for almost a 
century, passed into history. 


Pre-Partition Statistics 


EDUCATION. In 1946, British India had 
147,014 recognized primary schools for 
boys, with 8,834,742 students, and 20,827 
schools for girls, with 3,268,445 students. 
There were 14,835 secondary schools for 
males, with 3,051,075 students, and 2,234 
schools for girls, with 554,443 students. 
There also were 13,564 unrecognized 
schools, those not conforming to govern- 
ment standards, with 467,253 students; 
and several thousand special schools. In 
all of India there were 16 universities in 
1945 with enrollment of 13,643. 


AGRICULTURE. Even in good crop years, 
India has not been quite self-sufficient in 
food production. In 1942, about 260,000,000 
acres were cultivated, about 20 percent by 
irrigation. A third of the cropland (1945- 
16: 79,885,000 acres) is devoted to rice, of 
Which India grows a quarter of the world 
otal. Cotton, grown especially in Bombay 
ind the Central Provinces, is the chief 
noney crop. In this, India ranks second to 
he United States and grows about 15 per- 
ent of the world total. In Bengal is grown 
, large share of the world’s jute. A universal 


crop in India is the mixture of groundnuts, 
sesame, rape, mustard and linseed, which 
yields seeds for vegetable oil. The 1945-46 
pepper crop amounted to 15,100 long tons. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS 


Crop Year Short tons 
Barley 1943 582,014 
Cotton 1946-47 713,000 
Jute 1946 1,189,000 
Rice. 1945-46 26,249,000 
Rubber 1946 17,100 
Cane sugar (raw) 1946-47 6,245,000 
Tea 1947 296,250 
Wheat 1946 9,964,000 


Cattle are used for plowing and hauling 
throughout India, except in the delta 
tracts, where water buffalo do the work, 
and in the Indus Valley, where the camel 
predominates. The 1940 livestock census 
(excluding the United Provinces and 
Orissa) showed 130,757,765 cattle and oxen, 
35,760,493 water buffalo, 961,563 camels, 
49,717,044 goats, 1,710,965 horses, 1,734,679 
mules and asses and 45,107,062 sheep. 


MANUFACTURING. India, whose factories 
doubled in number from 1922-42) is among 
the eight leading industrial countries of 
the world. Cotton textiles comprise the 
biggest industry—401 mills in 1946 pro-~ 
duced 659,800 short tons of yarn and 3,931,- 
000,000 yards of cloth. In 1940, a total of 
303,777 persons worked in 108 jute mills. 
In 1943 the total number of factories was 
13,209, with 2,436,312 workers. Plants mak- 
ing or processing food, chemicals, tea, iron 
and steel are of especial importance. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works in Bihar have 
an annual capacity of over 1,000,000 tons 
of pig iron. Indian pig iron production in 
1945 totaled 1,494,000 short tons. 


TRADE. The external sea-borne trade of 
British India in 1946-47 included exports 
valued at Rs, 2,960,000,000, re-exports of Rs. 
210,000,000 and imports of Rs. 2,870,000,000. 
Leading customers were Britain, 25.0 per- 
cent; the U. S., 22.9 percent; Ceylon, 4.7 
percent; Australia, 4.7 percent; and China, 
3.7 percent. Chief suppliers were Britain, 
36.8 percent; the U. S., 18.7 percent; Iran, 
8.3 percent; Egypt, 4.8 percent; and Aus- 
tralia, 3.7 percent. Principal domestic ex- 
ports were jute yarns and manufactures, 
23.6 percent; tea, 11.8 percent; cotton yarns 
and manufactures, 9.4 percent; and raw 
cotton, 9.4 percent. 

COMMUNICATIONS. In 1939-40, total ton- 
nage of vessels in foreign trade handled 
at ports in British India was 20,936,550, of 
which about 65 percent was British. 
Tonnage handled in the inter-port trade 
totaled 27,282,326. Rail mileage in 1944 
was 40,925, mostly Imperial State Lines. 
Passengers carried in 1942-43 totaled 622,- 
333,110; freight, 95,253,000 tons. Highway 
mileage in 1942 totaled 347,132, of which 
261,340 were unsurfaced. Licensed cars and 
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taxis in British India in 1940 numbered 
94,788. 

MINERALS. India’s most valuable mineral 
is coal, deposited throughout most of the 


- subcontinent. Manganese ore is mined in 


the Central Provinces, and gold in Orissa. 
Assam and the Punjab produce oil. Other 
minerals include iron ore, crude chromite, 
monazite, diamonds, magnesite, zircon, 
silver, graphite, gypsum, tungsten ore and 
- sapphires. 


PRODUCTION OF MAJOR MINERALS 


= Mineral Year Amount 
Coal 1946 28,356,000 tons 
Gold 1946 168,000 oz. 
Iron ore 1945 2,530,000 tons 
Manganese ore 1945 235,000 tons 
Petroleum 1946 2,190,000 bbl. 


TOPOGRAPHY. India, which has extreme 
dimensions both north-south and east- 
west of about 1,900 miles, is roughly a 
great triangle. The apex points south, The 
base, in the north, is the Himalayas, south 
of which lie extensive plains drained by 
the Ganges, Sutlej-Indus and Brahmaputra 
river systems. The great Indo-Gangetic 
plain extends from the Bay of Bengal on 
the east to the Afghan frontier and the 
Arabian Sea on the west. It is the richest 
and most densely settled part of the sub- 
continent, containing more than half of 
the population. Another distinct natural 
region is the Deccan, a plateau of 2,000 to 
3,000 feet elevation, occupying the southern 
or peninsular portion of the subcontinent, 
In several regions, the Deccan is quite 
mountainous. ' 


Part of the new Union of India are 
several groups of islands—the Laccadives 
(14 islands totaling about 80 sq. mi.) in 
the Arabian Sea; and the Andamans (204 
islands totaling 2,508 sq. mi.) and the 
Nicobars (19 islands totaling 635 sq. mi.) 
in the Bay of Bengal. ; 


India’s three great river systems, all 
rising in the Himalayas, have extensive 
deltas. The Ganges flows south and then 
east for 1,500 miles across the northern 
plain to the Bay of Bengal; its delta begins 
220 miles from the sea. The Indus, starting 
in Tibet, flows northwest for several hun- 
dred miles before turning southwest toward 
the Arabian Sea; it is important for irri- 
gating arid areas in western India (now 
Pakistan). The Brahmaputra, also rising 
in Tibet, flows eastward first and then 
south into India and the Bay of Bengal. 


CLIMATE, India’s climate varies from tem- 
perate in the north to tropical in the south, 
where temperatures are almost constant the 
year around. During the November-Febru- 
ary cool season, northern India has a 
climate like that of the Riviera. From 
March to June steadily rising temperatures 
reach a peak sometimes as high as 115°, 
and then comes the southwest monsoon. 
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Rainfall is heavy in most of India, aver: 
ing 50 to 60 inches in Assam and Bengal 
and reaching 500 inches in the Garo hills © 
of Assam. Northwest India receives the 
least rainfall. : 


Union of India (Dominion) 


Area: 1,220,000 sq. mi.* 
Population: 335,000,000* (Hindu 
nant], Moslem, Sikh, Christian, Buddhi 
Density per square mile: 274.6* 
Pershing General: Chakravarthi Rajagopaia- 
chari. 

Prime Minister: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Principal cities (census 1941): Calcutta, 2,= 
108,891 (chief port); Bombay, 1,489,883 (sea- 
port; cotton and textiles); Madras, 777,481 (sea- 
port); Hyderabad, 739,159 (trade center); 
Ahmedabad, 591,267 (manufacturing); Dethi, 
521,849 (capital); Cawnpore, 487,324 (textiles, 
leather); Amritsar, 391,010 (Sikh holy city). 


Monetary unit: Rupee. 
Principal languages: Hindustani tongues, 
gali, Punjabi, Bihari, Marathi, Tamil, T u. 


*Unofficial estimate based on 1941 census; 
definitive statistics available in 1948. ' 

The Union of India is a self-governing 
dominion of the British Commonwealth, 
with actual administration of the govern- 
ment in the hands of the prime minister 
and his cabinet, who are responsible to the 
Constituent Assembly. The latter body was 
charged with drafting a new constitution 
for the Union. 


The draft constitution, published Feb. 
25, 1948, describes the Union as a “sover- 
eign democratic republic.” It provides for 
a bicameral parliament composed of the 
Council of States of 250 members chosen. 
by the states, and the House of the People, 
of not more than 500 members elected 
directly by popular vote. The Union’s 
president is to be elected for a five-year 
term by an electoral college composed of 
parliament and elected members of the 
state legislatures. The cabinet headed by 
the prime minister will aid and advise him 
but will be responsible collectively to the 
House of the People. Each of the states is 
to have a Union-appointed governor, aided 
by a prime minister and cabinet responsi- 
ble to an elected legislature. The Union’s 
position vis-a-vis the British Common- 
wealth of Nations is left to the future 
of the Constituent Assembly. 


As a successor state to India, the Union 
comprises a large proportion of pre-1947 
India, including most of the British Indian 
provinces, other areas under the adminis- 
tration of British India, and most of the 
560-odd native states. Unavoidably, large 
Moslem and Sikh minorities are contained 
within its borders—a factor which led to 
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widespread rioting and inter-dominion mi- | 


gration after the transfer of power on 
Aug. 15, 1947. 


The new dominion is one of the largest 


d richest nations in the world, contain- 
§ most of India’s industrial wealth and 
‘natural resources, together with most of 
India’s large cities. 

__Most of the roads, railways, seaports and 
airfields went to the Union of India, as 
Well as much of the known mineral re- 
“Sources of the subcontinent with the ex- 
ception of chromite. It has almost all the 
factories of the major industries. 


| The largest dams remain in the new 
Union, though there are greater potential 
sources of hydroelectric power in Pakistan. 
The Union has large food resources but 
will have a deficit for some time. 


__ In the division of the former British 
Indian Army after the transfer of power, 
the dominion received 45 regiments ap- 
Proximating 250,000 men. Total land 
‘Strength in 1948 was about 400,000 men, 
including 25,000 Nepalese Gurkhas. A na- 
tional guard of 130,000 men was in the 
process of formation. The division of the 
Royal Indian Air Force gave the Union 1 
transport and 7 fighter squadrons. The 
Union navy has 1 cruiser (ex-H.MS. 
Achilles), 3 destroyers, 4 sloops, 2 frigates, 
12 minesweepers and several smaller ves- 
sels. Almost all the senior officers in the 
three services are now Indian, although 
the navy and air force are still headed by 
British officers in Union service. 


The Union’s 1948-49 budget on revenue 
account estimated revenue at Rs. 2,562,- 
800,000 and expenditure at Rs. 2,573,700,- 
000, of which 45 percent was earmarked 
for defense. The budget on capital account 
estimated revenue at Rs. 1,740,700,000 and 
expenditure at Rs. 2,865,700,000. The pub- 
lic debt on March 31, 1948, was about Rs. 
17,953,600,000. (For other statistics prior 
to partition, see under India, above.) 


Pakistan (Dominion) 


Area: 361,000 square miles.* 

Population: 70,000,000* (Moslem [predomi- 
nant], Hindu, Sikh). 

Density per square mile: 193.9.* 

Governor General (Acting): Khawaja Nazimud- 
din. 

Prime Minister: Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Principal cities (census 1941): Lahore, $71,659 
(Punjabi manufacturing center); Karachi, 359,- 
492 (capital); Dacca, 213,218 (rice, jute); 
Rawalpindi, 181,169 (military center); Multan, 
142,768 (Punjabi trading center). 

Principal languages: Bengali, Punjabi, Hindu- 
stani tongues. 

*Unofficial estimate based on 1941 census; definitive 
statistics were not available in 1948. 

As one of the two successor states to 
India, Pakistan has a status and interim 
yovernment similar to that of the Union 
f India. 

The new dominion consists of two large 
ectors of India about 1,000 miles apart, 


separated by the Union of India: in the 
northwest, Sind, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, western Punjab, 
the princely state of Bahawalpur, and a 
few other small native states; in the 
northeast, eastern Bengal and the Sylhet 
district of Assam. It contains large com- 
munal minorities of Hindus and Sikhs. 


Over half the Dominion’s population is 
concentrated in east Bengal which con- 
tains only 15 percent of the total area. 


Pakistan, poor in industry and natural 
resources, is primarily an agricultural na- 
tion. The Punjab contains important wheat 
areas, and eastern Bengal is rich in jute, 
rice and tea. The most important manu- 
facturing area is in the vicinity of Lahore 
in the Punjab. Karachi, the chief port, is 
the distribution center for north India. 
Pakistan contains the valley of the Indus 
in the west and part of the Ganges delta in 
the east. Northwest, it controls the strategic 
mountain passes into Afghanistan, 

The death of Ali Jinnah on Sept. 11, 
brought to the fore, Khawaja Nazimuddin, 
who was appointed as Acting Governor 
General by the King of England, on the 
recommendation of the Pakistan cabinet, 
effective Sept. 14. 

In the division of the British Indian 
Army, Pakistan received 20 regiments, 
which, together with levies and contribu- 
tions of native princes, made a total army 
strength of about 250,000 in 1948. The 
Royal Pakistan Navy has a force of 2 
sloops, 2 frigates, 6 minesweepers and 
several smaller vessels. The air force has 
1 transport and 2 fighter squadrons. The 
armed forces have several hundred British 
Officers in dominion service. (For addi- 
tional statistics prior to partition, see 
under India, above.) 

The Dominion’s first budget, for the 
fiscal year 1948—49, estimated ordinary rev- 
enues at Rs. 897,300,000 and expenditures 
at Rs. 896,800,000. Disbursements on capital 
account not met from revenue were esti- 
mated at Rs. 196,524,000. 


NATIVE STATES OF INDIA 

Unlike British India, the 560-odd native 
states and subdivisions, with about 45 
percent of the area and one-quarter of 
the population of India as a whole, were 
united to Britain only through the suze- 
rainty of the King-Emperor, whose control 
was limited to broader matters affecting 
India as a whole. With the promulgation 
of the Indian Independence Act, British 
supremacy lapsed, and these states were 
left free to determine their future course. 
Most of them, with British encouragement, 
chose to enter into relations with the 
Union of India (and a few with Pakistan) 
similar to those which prevailed with 
Britain. Thus, the dominion governments 
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assumed responsibility for defense, foreign 
affairs and communications, but the states 


otherwise retained their sovereignty. Most 


of them are represented in the respective 
Constituent Assemblies. 


Many of the minor states have formed 
federations, the most important of which 
are the Union of Eastern States (39 states 
in Orissa, Bengal and the Central Prov- 
inces), the United Deccan State (7 states 
in south central India), the Union of 
Rajasthan (15 Rajputana states in west 


_centrals India) and the Phulkian Union 


(8 Sikh states in the east Punjab). In ad- 


dition, about 220 states have been merged 


into the provinces of the Union. 


The large princely state of Jammu and 
Kashmir on the northwest frontier, 85 
percent Moslem with a Hindu ruling 
prince, was the object of dispute between 
India and Pakistan in 1948. After invasion 
by Moslem troops in late 1947, adminis- 
tration was taken over temporarily by the 
Union of India; the U. N. Security Council 
voted on April 21, 1948, to hold a plebiscite 
in the area to determine its future status. 


The most important princely state, 
Hyderabad, located on the southern Indian 
plateau, refused to accede to either domin- 
ion. A one-year “stand-still” agreement was 
signed with the Union of India on Noy. 29, 
1947. However, strained relations continued 
and on Sept. 13, 1948, India invaded Hyder- 
abad. Hyderabad brought the case to the 
U.N. immediately and that body took up 
the case on Sept. 16. On Sept. 17 Hyderabad, 
which had been speedily subdued after a 
token resistance, surrendered and requested 
the U.N. to cease consideration of the case. 
Hyderabad’s ruler (Nizam), Sir Mir Osman 
Ali Khan (born 1886), is reputedly the 
richest man in the world. He is Moslem, 
but the majority of his subjects are Hindu. 
A form of representative government was 
introduced by him in Nov., 1947. The capi- 
tal, Hyderabad (pop. 1941: 739,159), is the 
fourth city of India. 


OCEANIA 


Australia, Commonwealth of 
(Dominion) 


Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 


Population (census 1947): 7,580,820 (approxi- 
mately 98% European; 2% aborigines and 
others). 

Density per square mile: 2.5. 

Governor General: William John McKell. 

Prime Minister: Joseph Benedict Chifley. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Sydney, 
1,484,434 (seaport, wool market); Melbourne, 
1,226,933 (seaport, wool, wheat); Brisbane, 
402,172 (seaport, industrial center); Adelaide, 
382,604 (seaport); Perth, 272,586 (western 
seaport); Canberra, 15,156 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Australian pound (£A). 

Language: English. 
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Religions (census 1933): An lican, 38.6%: : 
(ii 
other Christians, 9.1%; 


Roman Catholic, 17.5%; Presb 
Methedist, 10.3%; 
others, 13.8%. 


ian, 10.7 


HISTORY. Australia was the last con- 
tinent to be discovered. The first Europeans — 
to land were the Dutch, who sailed into — 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in March, 1606. 
Later in the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, © 


a Spaniard, sailed through the strait sub- 
sequently named for him, and may have 
touched at several points on the north 


coast. In 1642 Abel Tasman (for whom 


Tasmania was named) sailed from west 


to east along the southern shore and > 
proved that Australia was not a part of — 


the Antarctic continent. The continent was 
named New Holland, and it was so called 
until about 1850. 


In 1770 Captain James Cook, after vis- 
iting New Zealand, sailed to the east coast 
of New Holland and landed south of the 
present city of Sydney. His account of the 
country led to its being claimed and set- 
tled by Great Britain. 


The first settlement, made in 1788 at 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal station: 
for criminals from England. Transporta- 
tion of criminals was virtually suspended 
in 1839, and Australia had comparatively 
few white settlers until gold was discovered 


in Victoria in 1851, after which immigrants ~ 


poured in. By 1860 all the states (then 
separate colonies) except Western Australia 
had been granted responsible government, 


On January 1, 1901, the six Australian 
states united to form the Commonwealth 


of Australia. The Commonwealth supported” 


Great Britain wholeheartedly in World War 
I, sending 329,883 troops abroad, all volun- 
teers, of whom 59,258 were killed, died or 
were missing. The financial drain on a na- 
tion of less than 6,000,000 population was 
extremely heavy. 


The Commonwealth again declared war 
on Germany September 8, 1939; and in 
1940-42, Australian troops distinguished 
themselves in the African, Balkan, Crete 
and Malayan campaigns. With the Japa- 
nese invasion of Southeast Asia and New 
Guinea in late 1941 and early 1942, Aus- 
tralia was threatened with invasion for the 
first time in 150 years. The Commonwealth 


became a vast base for U.S. troops, and | 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur set up his head- 
quarters there on March 17, 1942. 


In the general elections held August 21, 
1943, Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labour 
Government was confirmed in office. Cur-= 
tin died July 5, 1945, and was succeeded 
by Joseph B. Chifley, also of the Labour 
party. The Crown’s appointment, on Com- 
monwealth recommendation, of the Hon. 
William J. McKell, a local Labourite, to the 
office of Governor General, Jan. 31, 1947, to 
succeed the Duke of Gloucester, was bit- 
terly criticized by the opposition. 
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GOVERNMENT. Australia, a self-govern- 
ing member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, is a federal union of six states 
_ (New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania) and two territories (Northern 
Territory and Australian Capital Terri- 
tory). The Constitution is modeled to some 
extent on that of the United States. Fed- 
eral legislative power is vested in a Par- 
_liament of two houses—the Senate with 36 
Members (six for each state) and the 
House of Representatives, with 74 mem- 
bers elected on a population basis. Execu- 
‘tive power nominally is exercised by the 
King, acting through the Governor Gen- 
eral, who is appointed by him. Actually, 
however, the Commonwealth is adminis- 
tered by the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet members, who are responsible to 
the House of Representatives and must 
enjoy its confidence. The House of Repre- 
Sentatives continues its sessions for three 
years from the date of its first meeting, 
‘unless sooner dissolved. Senators are 
chosen for six years, but the Senate may 
be dissolved in the event of prolonged dis- 
agreement with the House. The party 
alignment in the House after the elections 
held Sept. 28, 1946, was as follows (pre- 
election alignment in parentheses): La- 
bour 43 (49); Liberal 17 (15); Country 12 
(10); Independent Labour 2 (0). 


Each of the states is headed by a gov- 
ernor appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment who is advised by the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet; the latter actually admin- 
ister the government. As in the U. S., the 
State governments retain the powers not 
Specifically delegated to the federal govern- 
ment. The Northern Territory is adminis- 
tered by the federal government. 


Federal judicial power is vested in a 
Federal Supreme Court of six justices, ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. Each state has its own judicial system. 


The army’s peacetime strength is sta- 
bilized at about 35,000 men, all volunteers. 
The navy has a strength of about 10,500 
men, with 2 light aircraft carriers, 2 
cruisers, 6 destroyers and many other 
smaller craft in service; 79 vessels are in 
reserve. The air force has a strength of 
about 12,000. During World War II, 350,- 
000 men served overseas; casualties totaled 
95,923, including 31,123 killed. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Normal primary education is provided free 
by the states. In 1945 there were 8,447 state 
schools with average attendance of 1726,- 
440; 1,817 private schools with average at- 
sendance of 249,024; 114 technical schools 
with total enrollment of 110,841; and 7 
iniversities with enrollment of 15,586. 


Australia is the world’s chief producer of 
wool, and sheep farming is the Common- 
vealth’s most important single industry. 


About 55 percent of Australia’s total area, 
is suitable (mining excepted) only for pas- | 
toral pursuits. In 1946 there were 96,396,- 
405 sheep, 13,873,863 cattle, 1,425,509 hogs 
and 1,265,398 horses. The production of 
wool in 1946-47 amounted to 491,895 short 
tons; butter production in 1947-48 was 
about 178,410 short tons; and cheese, 45,- 
630 short tons. Production of meat averages 
1,000,000 long tons annually. 


The most important crop is wheat; the 
areas of heaviest production are in South 
Australia and New South Wales, but, pro- 
duction in Western Australia is rapidly in- 
creasing. In 1947, 13,988,000 acres were de- 
voted to wheat. Production in 1947-48 was 
estimated at 6,710,000 short tons—almost 
double the 1946-47 production of 3,517,860 
short tons. Production of oats in 1946-47 
was 311,300 short tons; barley, 289,925 
short tons; and maize, 161,589 short tons. 
Sugar and cotton are grown in Queensland ~ 
and New South Wales, tobacco in northeast 
Victoria, and vines chiefly in South Aus- 
tralia and Victoria. 


Australian industry has made rapid 
progress, with the value of industrial out- 
put tripling between 1915 and 1940. Manu- 
facturing is concentrated in or near the 
capital cities and is mainly concerned with 
primary production such as the processing 
of pastoral products, although heayy in- 
dustrial goods are being manufactured in 
increasing volume. New South Wales is 
the leading industrial state. Power for in- 
dustry is derived almost entirely from coal. 
In 1946-47 there were 803,698 workers pro- 
ducing net output valued at £A412,945,025. 


Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of Australian pounds) are as follows: 


1937-38 1945-46 1947-48 
Exports 141.7 196.9 406.2 
Imports 127.3 177.6 338.2 


In 1946-47, Australia’s leading customers, 
by value, were Britain, 29.0 percent; the 
U. S., 15.4 percent; France, 6.7 percent; 
Belgium, 6.1 percent and Malayan Union 
5.7 percent. Chief sources of imports were 
Britain, 35.6 percent; the U. S., 19.0 per- 
cent; India, 8.3 percent and Canada 17.9 
percent. Principal exports were wool, 40.8 
percent; flour, 7.2 percent; meat, 6.8 per- 
cent; hides and skins, 4.9 percent and 
butter, 4.0 percent. 

The principal ports are Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. Railway mileage 
in 1947 totaled 27,180; roads (1944) about 
491,000 miles. Civil aviation is under Com- 
monwealth control. The merchant marine 
in 1945 had 1,803 ships with a net tonnage 
of 307,462. In 1947 there were 550,409 
automobiles, 1,771,247 radios and 855,917 
telephones. 

Revenue (actual 1946-47) was £A412,- 
437,000 (estimated 1947-48: £A397,000,- 
000); expenditure (actual 1946-47) ordi- 
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nary £A217,734,000, defense £4232,597,000; 
(estimated 1947-48: ordinary £A222,505,- 
000, defense £A221,000,000). The public 
debt on June 30, 1947, was £A2,891,032,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Australia is approximately equal in area 
to the United States and is more than 
three-fourths the size of Europe. Much of 
the continent is an arid plain with neither 
high mountains nor large forests. The 
coast line is unusually regular, but two 
great peninsulas jut out toward New 
Guinea in the north—Cape York Peninsula 
and Arnhem Land. Between them lies the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. A wide bay, the Great 
Australian Bight, cuts into the south coast. 
Along the east coast, ranges of mountains 
run from north to south, reaching their 
highest point in Mt. Kosciusko (7,352 ft.). 
West of the mountains are three plains, 
one drained by the Murray and Darling 
Rivers which fiow into the sea southeast 
of Adelaide, the second draining into Lake 
Eyre, a salt lake, and the third—a tropical 
plain—bordering the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The western half of the continent is occu- 
pied by a desert plateau which rises into 
barren, rolling hills near the west coast. It 
includes the Great Victoria Desert, to the 
south, and the Great Sandy Desert to the 
north. The island of Tasmania (26,215 sq. 
mi.), lying off the southeastern coast, is 
largely a plateau. 


Australia possesses considerable min- 
eral resources. The value of mineral out- 
put (1945-46) was £A26,288,000. Most im- 
portant is gold (1947 output: 937,654 
ounces). Second in importance is coal, 
mined near Sydney, near Brisbane and in 
eastern Tasmania (1947 output: 16,303,214 
tons), The Broken Hill mines in New 
South Wales are one of the most valuable 
silver-lead-zinc areas in the world. Silver 
production in 1946 was 6,182,760 fine 
ounces; lead, 153,594 short tons; and zinc, 
85,474 tons. Other important minerals in- 
clude tin (2,492 tons), copper (25,378 tons) 
and iron ore. 


Forest products include timber (rough 
sawn), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
bark and yacca gum. Sea products include 
béche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, pearl shell, 
tortoise shell and agar-agar. 


CLIMATE. The northern third of the 
country lies within the torrid zone and 
the remainder within the south temper- 
ate zone. The coolest portion of the main- 
land (Victoria) is not unlike Spain and 
south Italy. The average temperature for 
Australia as a vrhole is 70°, and the north- 
ern coastal areas average 82°. Only in the 
center of the continent does the annual 
range of temperature exceed 30°. Large 
areas of the continent receive less than 10 
inches of rain. The eastern highlands and 
Victoria are the best-watered regions. 


Norfolk Island, under Commonwealth 
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administration since 1914, lies about 80 
miles east of New South Wales. It enjoys 
a delightful subtropical climate. Cit 
fruits, bananas and coffee are grown. 


PAPUA (British New Guinea)—Status: Terri- 
tory under Australian administration. MN 


Administrator: J. K. Murray. 

Capital: Port Moresby (population 3,000). 
Chief exports: rubber, gold. e 
Agricultural products: coconuts, rubber, copra. 
Minerals: gold, silver. 


Comprising the southeastern part of the 
island of New Guinea, with the islands of 
the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade and ad- 
joining groups, Papua was annexed by 
Queensland in 1883 and by the British 
Crown in 1888. It came under the control 
of the Australian Commonwealth in 1901 
and became the Territory of Papua in 1906. 
Japan invaded Papua in early 1942, but 
with the capture of Buna in December, 
1942, Australian control was restored. 


In 1940 there were 1,822 Europeans in the’ 
territory. About 280,000 acres of land have 
been leased, chiefly by planters, and more 
than 62,000 acres are cultivated. 


NEW GUINEA, Territory of—Status: U, N. 
trust territory. 


Seat of administration: Port Moresby. 
Administrator: J. K. Murray. 

Chief export: gold. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao. 
Minerals: gold, silver, platinum. 


The northern section of eastern New 
Guinea (about 93,000 sq. mi.) was man- 
dated in 1920 by the League of Nations to 
the government of the Commonwealth of | 
Australia, together with the Bismarck 
archipelago (New Britain, New Ireland and 
adjacent islands), the Admiralty Islands 
with several outlying groups, and the. 
northern Solomon Islands (Bougainville 
and Buka). It was placed under United 
Nations trusteeship Dec. 13, 1946, but Aus= 
tralia continues to be the administering 
power. The administrator advises the goy- 
ernor general of Australia, who can legislate 
by ordinance. Indirect rule by native chiefs 
has been continued. Japanese troops oc- 
cupied much of the territory 1942-45. 


FiJl—Status: Colony. 

Governor: Sir Leslie Brian Freeston. 

Capital: Suva (population 25,395). 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £6,142,802; | 
imports, £5,116,386. Chief exports: gold, sugar. 


Agricultural products: sugar (exports 1947: 
112,433 long tons), copra, bananas, molasses. 


Mineral: gold (1947: 134,922 oz.). 


Fiji colony consists of an archipelago of 
from 200 to 250 islands in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean about 1,740 miles northeast of 
Sydney, Australia. The larger islands, in- 
cluding Viti Levu (4,053 sq. mi.) and 
Vanua Levu (2,130 sq. mi.) are mountain- 
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s and of volcanic origin. The archi 

5 ceded to Great Britain by the mine 
ruler in 1874. 

_ The population (1946) included 117,501 
Fijians and 120,063 British Indians. Im- 
)portation of the latter to work the sugar 
plantations has led to important social and 
/economic changes. There has been almost 
‘no intermarriage between Fijians and In- 
}dians, and considerable ill feeling has de- 
veloped between them. 


_ During World War II, the archipelago 
‘was an important air and naval station on 
‘the route from the U. S. west coast and 
‘Hawaii to Australia and New Zealand. 


| Fiji has a pleasant climate, with the 
‘temperature seldom leaving the 60°-90° 
range; rainfall is heavy in the southeastern 
‘three quarters of the archipelago, averaging 
10-12 ft. annually, but is almost nil in the 
morthwestern quarter. 


NAURU—Status: U. N. trust territory. 


This small island (8 sq. mi.), an impor- 
tant source of phosphate (exports 1946-47: 
101,750 tons) was annexed by Germany 
in 1888 and was placed under joint Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and British mandate 
after World War I. In 1947 it was placed 
under U. N. trusteeship, with the same 
three administering powers. It lies about 
2,215 miles northeast of Sydney and to the 
northeast of the Solomon Islands. 


New Zealand (Dominion) 


Area: 103,416 square miles (104,242 including 
sutlying and annexed islands). 


Population (est. 1947): 1,802,623. (1936: 
european, 94.3%; Maori and half-caste, 5.2%; 
thers [Chinese, Syrian, etc.], .5%). 

Density per square mile: 17.4. 

Governor General: Sir Bernard Freyberg. 

Prime Minister: Peter Fraser. 

Principal _ cities (est. 1947): Auckland 
greater), 281,900 (seaport and naval base); 

ellington (greater), 183,100 (capital); Christ- 
hurch, 159,400 (cereals, stock raising); Dunedin 
sity, 87,700 (textiles, meat freezing). 

Monetary unit: New Zealand pound (£NZ). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1936): Church of England, 
9.75%; Presbyterian, 23.44%; Roman Catho- 
ic, 13.13%; Methodist, 8.05%; Baptist, 1.57%; 
thers, 14.06%. 


1ISTORY. New Zealand, about 1,250 
ailes east of Australia, consists of two 
aain islands and a number of smaller out- 
ying islands so scattered that they range 
rom the tropical to the antarctic. The is- 
unds, which have approximately the area 
f Italy, were discovered and named New 
ealand in 1642 by Abel Tasman, a Dutch 
avigator. Captain James Cook explored 
1em in 1769 and after him came many 
ther sailors, sealers, whalers and traders. 
nglish missionaries landed in 1814 but 


made slow progress. On Jan. 22, 1840, to ~ 
head off a possible French move to claim 
New Zealand, Britain formally annexed it. ‘ 
The New Zealand Company was formed the 
Same year and immediately began to send 


_ out its first colonists. 


New Zealand was granted self-govern- 
ment in 1852, a full parliamentary system 
and ministeries in 1856 and dominion 
status on Sept. 26, 1907. Meanwhile from 
1861 to 1871 there was fierce intermittent 
fighting’ with the native Maoris. Gold was 
first discovered in 1853 and a permanent 
mining field established in 1861. 


New Zealand’s Labour Party came to 
power in 1935 for the first time, with 
Michael J. Savage as Prime Minister. The 
party began a program of liberal economic 
and social measures and it was again suc- 
cessful in the 1938 elections. 


When Savage died in 1940, he was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Fraser, who formed a spe- 
cial war cabinet (New Zealand had joined 
Britain in the war against the Axis in | 
September, 1939). In World War II, New 
Zealand troops’ fought in Egypt, Greece, 
Crete, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, and 
the islands served as a major base for U. S. 
troops in the Pacific war. 


GOVERNMENT. New Zealand is a self- 
governing dominion of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The British Crown 
is represented by a Governor General 
named by the King after consultation with 
the New Zealand government. Parliament 
has two houses—the thirty-six-member 
Legislative Council named for seven years 
by the Governor General with. the advice 
of the Cabinet; and the eighty-member 
House of Representatives, popularly elected 
for three years. The House elected on Nov. 
27, 1946, had 42 Labour members and 38 
National party members. Executive power 
is vested in the Cabinet chosen from the 
members of the majority party in the 
House and headed by the Prime Minister. 


Military service was voluntary until July 
22, 1940, when compulsory service was in- 
stituted. Service outside the Dominion, 
hitherto voluntary, also became obligatory 
during World War II. At full mobilization, 
New Zealand had 157,000 men in the 
armed forces and 124,000 in the Home 
Guard. Almost one-third of the whole male 
population of military age served overseas. 
The peacetime force is stabilized at 11,000 
men. Naval forces include 2 cruisers, 4 
corvettes and a number of mine sweepers. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
State education is free and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. More than half 
the Maoris attend the regular public 
schools; the remainder attend missionary 
and native village schools. In 1945, there 
Were 2,049 state elementary schools with 
203,397 students, and 169 secondary schools 
with 38,536 students. University students 
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‘in 1946 numbered 10,700, About 6 percent 


of the national budget is expended on 
education. , ; 


New Zealand’s advanced social security 


system, financed principally by a 5 percent 
tax on wages, salaries and firm incomes, 
gives benefits for old age, sickness, unem- 
ployment, maternity and hospitalization, 
_widows, orphans, poor families and chronic 
invalids. The Dominion’s death rate is 
among the world’s lowest. 


Primarily a grazing country, New Zea- 
- land is one of the world’s largest exporters 
of mutton, lamb, wool, butter and cheese. 
In 1947, livestock included 32,681,799 sheep, 
4,670,765 cattle (including 1,678,275 dairy 
cows) and 549,391 hogs (1946). Wool pro- 
duction for 1946-47 was 180,000 tons 
(greasy). Scientific dairy management is 
well advanced. In 1947 New Zealand had 
20,103,863 acres under cultivation, 90 per- 
cent of it in sown grasses. Outside of grass, 
the chief crop is wheat—161,044 short tons 
in 1946-47. Others are oats, barley, pota- 
toes, onions, tobacco, fruits and vegetables. 
Meat production in 1946-47 was 627,000 
short tons; butter, 160,895 tons; and cheese 
102,365 tons. Gross agricultural income in 
1945-46 was £NZ97,200,000. 

In 1945-46 there were 6,990 factories, 
with 128,208 workers and output valued 
at £NZ195,421,000. The chief industries are 
freezing of meat and making of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk. Others of ma- 
jor importance are electricity generation, 
saw milling and clothing manufacture, 


Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 


lions of New Zealand pounds) are as 
follows: 

1938 1946 1947* 
Exports 57.1 98.2 129.4 
Imports 55.5 72.1 128.7 
*Provisional, 


In 1947, New Zealand’s leading cus- 
tomers, by value, were Britain, 76.6 percent 
and the U. S., 6.3 percent while the lead- 
ing suppliers were Britain, 42.7 percent; 
the U. S., 18.1 percent; Australia, 11.6 per- 
cent and Canada, 9.0 percent. Leading ex- 
ports were butter, wool and frozen lamb. 


The merchant marine in 1947 included 
474 vessels of 95,089 gross tons. Railway 
Mileage in 1945 totaled 3,684, all but 180 
miles government-owned. Highway mileage 
in 1945 was 58,096. 


Governmental revenue for 1947-48 was 
estimated at £NZ108,860,000 and expendi- 
ture at £NZ105,516,000. Revenue from the 
social security fund was estimated at 
£NZ39,727,000 and expenditure at £NZ40,- 
039,000. The public debt in March, 1947, 
totaled £NZ634,800,000. A member of the 
sterling bloc, New Zealand had overseas 
funds amounting to £84,938,245 on March 
31, 1947, 


AND CLIMATE. New Zealand’s two main | 
components are North Island and South 
Island, separated by Cook Strait, which 
varies from sixteen to 190 miles in width. 
North Island (44,281 sq. mi.} is 515 sor 
long and volcanic in its south central part. 
It contains many hot springs and beautiful 
geysers. In the southern part of North Is-— 
land is Lake Taupo (238 sq. mi.), in the 
center of a pumice-covered plateau, 


South Island (58,093 sq. mi.) has the 
Southern Alps along its west coast, with 
Mt. Cook (12,349 feet) the highest poin 
in New Zealand. ’ 


Principal minerals are coal (1947: 2,753,=— 
704 long tons), gold (1946: 119,271 ounces) 
and silver (1946: 224,341 ounces). Other 
minerals of importance include tungsten, 
pumice, silica sand, asbestos, scheelite, 
iron ore and phosphate. About 20 percent 
of the total area is forested; 324,473,000 
board feet of lumber were cut in 1942. 


Flounder, snapper and tarakihi account 
for 75 percent of New Zealand’s fisnery 
industry. There also are extensive oyster 
beds. The once important whaling indus- 
try declined sharply with development of 
pelagic whaling. 


Numerous rushing streams give New Zea-= 
land a great volume of hydroelectric 
power. South Island has available about | 
4,000,000 horsepower, and North Island 
800,000. About 95 percent of the population 
has access to power. 


The ocean tempers New Zealand’s cli- 
mate, which otherwise might have great 
variation. The range of mean tempera- 
tures is small (at Auckland, 66.3° in Jan- 
uary, 51.2° in July; at Wellington, 60.9° in 
January, 47.2° in July). Rainfall is mod- 
erate except on the western slope of the 
Southern Alps; it averages 45.3 inches an- 
nually at Auckland and 47.5 inches at 
Wellington and is heaviest in winter. 


DEPENDENCIES. The Auckland Islands 
(234 sq. mi.) and Campbell Island (44 sq. 
mi.) are the principal outlying islands, 
which have a total area of 307 square miles. 
They are included within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand as proclaimed 
in 1847. The Aucklands and Campbell are 
uninhabited. Six hundred miles north of 
the Aucklands are the volcanic Kermadec 
Islands (13 sq. mi.), annexed in 1887. 


In Polynesia a number of inhabited is- 
lands were brought under New Zealand’s 
control in 1901. Rarotonga and Mangaia 
in the Cook group total 84 square miles. 
Niue (or Savage Island) (115 sq. mi.) is 
the largest island outside the Cook group. 
New Zealand also administers the Ross 
Dependency, an antarctic region claimed 
by Great Britain in 1923, and the Union (or 
Tokelau) Islands, transferred in 1925 from 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, 
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itory. 
Administrator: F. W. Voelcker. 

_ Capital: Apia (population 10,000). 

Foreign trade (1947): ts, £1,351,770; 
efor “Sat exports, £1,351,770; im- 


_ Principal products: co 
ropical fruits, rubber. at 


The former German Samoan Islands 
wwere occupied by New Zealand troops in 
ithe opening weeks of World War I and were 
Emandated to New Zealand by the League 
mf Nations in 1920 as the Territory of 
fWestern Samoa. They came under U. N. 
trusteeship in 1947, with New Zealand 
sontinuing as the administering authority. 
‘The administrator is assisted by a legisla- 
ture with a Samoan majority and a con- 
sultative Native Council. There are 9 is- 
lands, of which the largest and most popu- 
fous are Savaii (703 sq. mi.) and Upolu 
(430 sq. mi.). They are largely mountain- 
mus but fertile. The inhabitants are Poly- 
mesian Christians. 


cacao, bananas, 


Pacific Islands 


High Commissioner in Western Pacific: Sir 


Leslie Brian Freeston. 

Island groups in the Pacific administered 
~y the British High Commissioner in the 
Western Pacific include (1) Gilbert and 
Hllice Islands, (2) British Solomon Is- 
ands, (3) Tonga, (4) Pitcairn Island, and 
(5) New Hebrides Condominium (see 
french Colonial Empire). The High Com- 
missioner has headquarters at Suva, Fiji. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS—Status: 
Solony. 

The islands in these groups (including 
the Gilbert group; the Ellice group; Ocean 
island [the seat of administration], Fan- 
qing, Washington and Christmas Islands; 
and the Phoenix group) were proclaimed 
4 British protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
iS a colony in 1915. The most important 
oduct is high-grade phosphate, produced 
m Ocean Island (1941: 347,664 tons). 
Jwnership of Canton and Enderbury is- 
ands in the Phoenix group was long in 
lispute between Great Britain and the 
Jnited States until 1939, when an agree- 
nent for “use in common” was reached 
yy the two governments. Several of the 
tilbert islands were occupied by Japanese 
Orces in World War II, and Tarawa was 
he scene of one of the fiercest battles in 
J. S. Marine Corps history in Nov., 1943, 
hen it was retaken from the Japanese. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS—Status: Protectorate. 


This British protectorate, lying east of 
lew Guinea, includes the islands of Gua- 
alcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, New 
‘eorgia, Santa Isabel, Choiseul and nu- 
1erous smaller islands. Bougainville, one 
f the group, is under Australian mandate. 
he islands, which came under British pro- 


tection late in the 19th century, were the 
Scene of several important U.S. naval and 
military victories during World War II. 
There are no native states, and administra- 
tion is carried on by a Resident Commis- 
sioner assisted by a nominated Advisory 
Council. The most important products are 
copra, coconuts and rubber. 


TONGA (FRIENDLY 
tected state, 


This native Polynesian Kingdom in the 
Pacific came under British protection 
through the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899. The native queen is 
advised by a British Agent; the 22-member 
native Legislative Council is partly elected 
and partly nominated. The only important 
products are copra and bananas. 


ISLANDS)—Status: Pro- 


PITCAIRN ISLAND—Status: Colony. 


Located in the south Pacific, about mid- 
way between Australia and South America, 
Pitcairn has an area of 2 square miles. It 
was settled in 1790 by British mutineers 
from the ship “Bounty,” commanded by 
Capt. Bligh. Overpopulation forced removal 
of the settlement to Norfolk Island in 
1856, but about 40 soon returned. The is- 
land is governed by an elected council 
headed by a chief magistrate. The popula- 
tion in 1944 was 86. 


Bulgaria (Republic) 


(Bigariya) 


Area: 42,741 square miles (including Southern 
Dobruja). 

Population (census 1946): 7,020,863 (1934: 
Bulgarian, 86.7%; Turkish, 10.1%; Gypsy, 1.3%; 
others, 1.9%). 

Density per square mile: 164.2. 

Chief of State: Mincho Neychev. 

Premier: Georgi Dimitrov. 


adr pee cities (census 1946): Sofia, 434,888 
(capital); (census 1934), Peilppcpens (Plovdiv), 
125,440 (commercial center); Varna, 77,792 


(Black Sea port); Ruschuk, 53,420 (chief Danube 
port); Burgas, 43,684 (Black Sea port). 

Monetary unit: Lev. 

Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%; Mohamme- 
dan, 13.5%; Jewish, .8%; Roman Catholic, .8%; 
others, .5%. 


HISTORY. Bulgaria, with a strife-ridden 
political past, is an agrarian country about 
the size of Virginia. It sided timidly with 
Germany in World Wars I and II, hoping 
to win territory. It lost in both wars. 


The first Bulgarians, a tribe of wild 
horsemen akin to the Huns, crossed the 
Danube from the north in a:p. 679, and 
took the province of Moesia from the 
Roman Empire. They adopted a Slav dialect 
and Slavic customs and twice conquered 
most of the Balkan peninsula between 893 
and 1280. After the Serbs subjected their 
Kingdom in 1330, the Bulgars gradually 


fell prey to the Turks, and from 1396 to 

1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish province. In 
1878, after the Turks had ruthlessly sup- 
‘pressed a Bulgar revolt, Russia forced 
Turkey to give the country its independ- 
ence; but the European powers, fearing 
that Bulgaria might become a Russian de- 
pendency, intervened. By the Treaty of 
Berlin (July, 1878), Bulgaria became au- 
tonomous under Turkish sovereignty, with 
the province of Eastern Rumelia under a 
_ Christian governor. 


In 1887 Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was elected ruler; on Oct. 
5, 1908, he declared Bulgaria (and Rumelia) 
an independent kingdom and was pro- 
claimed Tsar. 

In the First Balkan War (1912-13), Bul- 
garia joined its neighbor states and de- 
feated Turkey; then it bickered with Serbia 
and Greece over division of Macedonia and 
was defeated by them in the Second Balkan 
War, which lasted one month—June—July, 
1913. 

Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joined 
Germany in World War I and lost. On 
Oct. 3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
favor of his son, who became Tsar Boris 
III. The Treaty of Neuilly the next year 
disarmed Bulgaria, reduced it to its 1878 
size, and levied a heavy indemnity. Internal 
disorder, underground intrigue and Agrar- 
ian-Communist agitation marked the next 
fifteen years. 

Boris assumed dictatorial powers in 1934— 
35. When Hitler awarded his nation South- 
ern Dobruja, taken from Rumania in 1940, 
the weak but land-hungry Boris joined the 
Nazis in war the next year and occupied 
parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. Later, with 
the fortunes of war swinging inexorably 
against them, the Germans tried to force 
Boris to send his troops against the Rus- 
sians. Boris resisted and died under mys- 
terious circumstances on Aug. 28, 1943. 


Simeon II, the infant son of Boris, be- 
came the nominal ruler under a regency, 
and Bulgaria began to make desperate ges- 
tures of friendship to the Allies. Three 
days after Russia declared war on Bulgaria 
on Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. Russian troops streamed in the 
next day, and under an informal armistice 
a coalition ‘‘Fatherland Front” cabinet was 
set up under Kimon Georgiev. 


The Fatherland Front regime represented 
the Communist, Zveno, Agrarian and So- 
cial Democratic parties, but real power was 
in the hands of the Communists, who had 
active Soviet support and were ably led by 
Georgi Dimitrov, veteran party leader and 
former secretary-general of the Comintern. 

This Government initiated extensive so- 
cial and economic reforms, instituted a 
ruthless purge of war criminals and sup- 
pressed all political groups which failed 
to subscribe to its policies. Despite re- 


peated promises at Big Three conferences | 
that democratic liberties would be safe- | 
guarded and free elections held, the elec- | 
tions of Nov. 18, 1945, and Oct. 27, 1946, 
were conducted in typical Communist man- 
ner, with the Fatherland Front securing 
overwhelming majorities, according to of-— 
ficial figures. a 

After the plebiscite of Sept. 8, 1946, 
which resulted in overthrow of the mon- 
archy, and the Oct. 27 elections, the Com- 
munists quickly moved to take over the 
Government officially and to reduce the 
political opposition to complete impotence. 
Dimitrov replaced Georgiev as Premier on — 
Nov. 22, 1946. 


During 1947 and 1948, Bulgaria con- 

tinued to strengthen its ties with its Bal- 
kan neighbors back of the “iron curtain.” 
Some indication of trouble in its relations 
with the U. S. S. R. arose, however, when 
Moscow snubbed Dimitrov’s proposal to’ 
create an East European union. Difficulties 
with Greece also continued as the latter 
charged Bulgaria with violation of the 
Greek border and assistance to Greek 
guerrillas. 
GOVERNMENT. The constitution of Dec. 
4, 1947, modeled after that of the Soviet 
Union, provides that the unicameral Na- 
tional Assembly is “the supreme organ of 
the State.” The Assembly elects a 15-mem- 
ber presidium, the president of which is 
the nominal chief of state. Governmental 
administration is carried on by the premier 
and his cabinet, who are responsible to 
the Assembly. On Feb. 4, 1948, the Com- 
munist-dominated Fatherland Front was 
declared the only official party. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. Under the treaty 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, Bulgaria’s 
boundaries are those which existed Jan. 
1, 1941, thus including Southern Dobruja. 
Bulgaria is to pay reparations in the 
amount of $45,000,000 to Greece and $25,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and is to make com- 
pensation for damage to Allied property 
in Bulgaria at the rate of 75 percent of the 
cost of replacement. : 


DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty fixed the 
strength of the armed forces as follows: 
army 55,000; anti-aircraft artillery 1,800; 
navy 3,500; and air force 5,200 men and 90 
aircraft, none of them bombers. The army 
was purged of all anti-Communist Officers 
late in 1946 and has been reorganized 
along Soviet lines. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Though elementary education is com- 
pulsory and free between 7 and 14, the 
census of 1934 showed 20.4 percent of the 
males and 42.8 percent of the females il- 
literate Schools in 1941 included 256 kin- 
dergartens, 5,568 primary schools and 2,260 
high schools with a total enrollment of 
1,051,508. The only university (Sofia) had 
an enrollment of 9,744 in 1942, 


_ Most of the population is Greek Ortho- 
ox. Clergy of all faiths are paid by the 
state. The national language, Bulgarian, is 
closely related to Russian; both employ the 
Cyrillic alphabet. 


Bulgaria is predominantly agrarian, with 
80 percent of the population engaged ‘in 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous 
character of the country, however, only 
about 43 percent of the land is tilled or 
used for pasture. Most landholdings are 
small, and primitive methods of cultivation 
| predominate. More than half the culti- 

vated area is devoted to cereals, including 
wheat (production in 1946, 1,638,389 tons), 
corn, barley, oats and rye. Other crops 
are tobacco (1947: 50,000 tons), alfalfa, 
cotton, flax, potatoes and sugar. There 


are extensive vineyards in the southern 


valleys. Production of silkwork cocoons is 
highly developed. In 1946 Bulgaria had 
499,000 horses, 1,440,000 cattle, 7,982,000 
sheep, 863,000 goats, and 719,000 hogs. 
Industries of Bulgaria are of minor im- 
portance and with three exceptions—prep- 
aration of tobacco leaf, distillation of attar 
of roses, and flour milling—are confined to 
domestic markets. All industries of any 
importance have been nationalized. 
Foreign trade necessarily consists of the 
exchange of agricultural products for cheap 
manufactures. Statistics, in billions of leva, 
are as follows: 


1939 1946 1947 
Exports 6.07 14.94 24.53 
Imports 5.20 17.51 21.42 


Exports in 1947 totaled 24,530,000,000 leva 
and imports 21,420,000,000 leva. Bulgaria’s 
leading customers, by value, are U.S.S.R., 
52.0 percent and Czechoslovakia, 19.0 per- 
cent. Leading export is tobacco, 80.0 per- 
cent. Leading imports from U.S.S.R., 61.0 
percent and Czechoslovakia, 16.0 percent, 


Although the Danube is navigable along 
the northern border, only a comparatively 
small percentage of prewar Danube ship 
tonnage was Bulgarian. Railroad mileage, 
all nationalized, totaled 2,402 in 1945; 
highway mileage was 13,870. 

Government revenues and expenditures 
for the year 1947 were estimated to balance 
at 57,200,000,000 leva. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Two mountain ranges and 
two great valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- 
raphy. The Balkan belt crosses the center 
of the country, almost due east-west, ris- 
ing to a height of 7,800 feet. The Rhodope 
range breaks off from the Balkans in the 
west, curves and then straightens out to 
run nearly parallel along the southern bor- 
der. Between the two ranges is the valley 
of the Maritsa, Bulgaria’s principal river. 
Between the Balkan range and the Danube, 
which forms most of the northern bound- 
ary with Rumania, is the Danubian tahble- 


land, traversed by several short rivers. 
Southern Dobruja, a fertile region of 2,900 
Square miles below the Danube delta, is an 
area of low hills, fens and sandy steppes. 


Soft coal is Bulgaria’s only important 
mineral; production in 1946-47 was 1,096,- 
106 short tons. Other mineral products in- 
clude aluminum and rock salt. 


About 30 percent of the country is 
forested, but a large part is unproductive 
scrub, and most of the valuable woods 
are virtually inaccessible. Wood imports 
usually exceed exports. 


Bulgaria’s climate is characterized by 
cold winters and warm summers approach- 
ing the subtropical in the south. Rain and 
snowfall average twenty to forty inches a 
year. Temperatures at Sofia average 28° in 
January and 69° in July. 


Burma (Republic) 


Area: 261,749 square miles. 

Population (est. 1941): 16,823,798 (Burmans, 
60%; Shans, 7%; Chins, 2%; Kachins, 1%}; 
Indians, 6%; Chinese, 1%; Indo-Burmans, 1%; 
others, 22%). 

Density per square mile: 64.3. 


President: The Sawbwa of Yawnghwe (pro- 
visional). 


Premier: Thakin Nu. 


Principal cities (est. 1942): Rangoon, 501,219 
(capital, chief port), Mandalay, 150,000 (river 
port, upper Burma), Moulmein, 70,000 (seaport); 
{census 1931) Bassein, 45,662 (river port). 


Monetary unit: Burmese rupee. 
Languages: Burmese, English. 


Religions (1931): Buddhist, 84.3%; Animist, 
5.2%; Mohammedan, 4%; Hindu, 4%; Christian, 
2.3%; others, .2%. 


HISTORY. Lying on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal between India, China and 
Siam, the Union of Burma came into 
existence as an independent state on Jan. 
4, 1948. The new republic, however, was 
torn by internal lawlessness and political 
agitation, and its economic progress was 
still hampered by severe war damage, 


In 1612 the British East India Company 
sent agents to Burma, and in the 17th and 
18th centuries the Burmese stoutly resisted 
the efforts of British, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders to establish posts on the Bay 
of Bengal. Actual British rule dated from 
1826, and in 1886 British troops forced the 
annexation of all Burma to India. On 
April 1, 1937, the British separated Burma 
from India and set it up as a Crown colony 
with its own legislature and a British 
governor. 

For hundreds of years a battlefield of 
petty princes, Burma became a key battle- 
ground in World War II largely because the 
800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ vital 
supply line to China. The Japanese in- 


462 
vaded the country in Dec., 1941, and by 
May, 1942, had occupied most of it, cutting 


the road. In Aug., 1942, the Japanese set 
up a puppet government under Dr. Ba Maw. 


After one of the most difficult campaigns 
of the war, Allied forces liberated most of 
Burma prior to the Japanese surrender on 
Aug. 14, 1945. Civil government was re- 
sumed in Oct., 1945, but the native nation- 
alist feeling continued strong, and British 
control was maintained only with difficulty. 


An agreement with Britain signed on 
Jan. 27, 1947, gave the Burmese an op- 
portunity to determine their future form 
of government. The leftist Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League secured a ma- 
jority in the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions held April 9, 1947, and the Assembly 
voted on June 17, 1947, to declare Burma 
a republic. The interim Premier, U Aung 
San, was assassinated July 19, 1947, and 
was succeeded by Thakin Nu. 

The Burma Independence Act, enacted 

Dec. 10, 1947, provided for the transfer of 
power in accordance with the provisions 
of the earlier Anglo-Burmese treaty signed 
at London Oct. 17, 1947. On Jan. 4, 1948, 
the last British governor formally handed 
over full political control to the new Bur- 
mese government. 
GOVERNMENT. The constitution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly Sept. 24, 1947, 
provides for a government headed by the 
president, who is elected by the two houses 
of parliament—the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Chamber of Nationalities—meet- 
ing in joint session. The president appoints 
the premier on nomination of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; the cabinet must enjoy 
the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Three frontier areas—the Shan, Kachin 
and Karenni states, are constituent parts 
of the Union but enjoy some autonomy. 
The constitution contemplates a form of 
state socialism, with the operation of all 
public utilities and the exploitation of 
all natural resources to come eventually 
under state control. 


The 1947 treaty permits Britain to main- 
tain military training missions in Burma 
until 1950, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Burma had 27,015 schools in 1940, with en- 
rollment of 851,922. More than half these 
institutions, however, are monastic schools. 
Because of the many Buddhist village 
schools, the percentage of wholly illiterate 
men is small. There is a university at Ran- 
goon, with 2,365 students in 1940. 


The natives in general are Mongolian; 
the Burmese are the most advanced. Brit- 
ish Indians, settled in the delta region, 
supply most of the coolle labor, while the 
Chinese constitute the artisan and mer- 
chant class. Buddhism, the national re- 
ligion, profoundly affects the national 
character; every village has its temple. 


Information Please Al 


Burma is essentially agricultural, with 
crop growing concentrated in the delta and > 
river valleys. It is a leading producer of 
rice, the staple food, which occupies two- 
thirds of the cultivated area. Output in 
1946-47 was 4,357,600 short tons. Crops — 
grown in the dry zone in upper Burma in- 
clude millet, cotton, groundnuts and sesa~ — 
mum. Other crops include tobacco, fruit, 
vegetables and cereals. About 11%4 million — 
acres are under irrigation. The number of 
rubber plantations has increased. The 
principal domestic animals are water buf- 
falo, used as a beast of burden in the delta, 
and small humped oxen, which predomi- 
nate in other areas. 

Leading industries. include silk wWweav- 
ing and dyeing, rice husking, oil refining 
and wood carving. 

The whole Burmese economy was dis- 
rupted during the Japanese occupation, 
and rehabilitation has made slow progress, 
hampered by lack of heavy material, con- 
sumer’s goods and transport, and in some 
areas by extreme lawlessness. 


Exports in 1940-41 totaled £41,535,000 
and imports £22,162,500. Rice accounted for 
approximately two-fifths of the exports; 
Others were lead, tin, petroleum, other 
minerals. More than one-third of the ex- 
port trade and half the import trade were 
with India. Definitive postwar trade statis- 
tics have not been issued. 

Revenue in 1947-48 was estimated at 
Rs.319,403,000 and expenditure at Rs.356,- 
357,000. 


The principal commercial arteries are 
the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 miles to 
Bhamo, and its tributaries. Regular 
steamer service is maintained to Bhamo., 
Railways designed to supplement river 
transport totaled 2,060 miles in 1940, all 
state-owned. There are no rail connections 
with India or any other country. The 
length of improved roads was 6,811 miles 
in 1940. In addition, the Burma Road con- 
nects Lashio, a rail terminus in northern 
Burma, with Kunming, China. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Slightly smaller than 
Texas, Burma is divided into three natural 
regions: the Arakan Yoma, a long, narrow 
mountain range forming the barrier be- 
tween Burma and India; the Shan 
Plateau in the east, extending southward 
into Tenasserim; and the Central Basin 
running down to the flat, fertile delta of 
the Irrawaddy in the south. This delta 
contains a network of inter-communicat- 
ing canals and nine principal mouths. 


Mineral resources are considerable but, 
in many cases, undeveloped. Production 
by the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., in 1939, 
was 7,396,000 barrels, but had dropped to 
approximately 1,000,000 barrels by 1944, 
Other minerals include lead, silver, tin, 
zine, nickel, cobalt, copper, gold, iron ore, 


olybdenum, coal, rubies, sapphires and 
_jade. Postwar recovery has been slow. 
_ More than half of Burma is forested, 
_ with government reserves totaling 31,637 
_ Square miles. Teak, valuable for naval con- 
struction, is the main timber product. Its 
_ cutting is strictly controlled. Fisheries are 
_ exploited both along the coast and inland. 


_ Burma forms part of the Asiatic monsoon 
Tegion, but its climate is modified by the 
topography. There are three seasons: (1) 
cool and rainless (November through Feb- 
ruary); (2) hot and rainless (March 
through May) and (3) rainy (June through 
October). At Rangoon the annual tempera- 
ture range is only 10°; at Mandalay, about 
20°. Annual rainfall at Rangoon is about 
100 inches; at Mandalay, 33.4 inches. 


Chile (Republic) 
(Republica de Chile) 


Area: 290,085 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 5,522,000 (est. 1938: 
white, 30%; mestizo, 65%; Indian, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 19.0. 

President: Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla. 

Principal cities (est. 1946): Santiago, 1,001,- 
849 (capital); Valparaiso, 259,995 (chief port); 
Concepcién, 85,813 (farming center); Vina del 
Mar, 80,013 (resort center); Talca, 56,735 
(farming center). 

Mohetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Chile has had a relatively tran- 
quil history amid South America’s long 
record of revdlution and strife, but it has 
suffered repeated labor disturbances in 
recent years. 

Europeans first arrived in 1536, when 
Diego de Almagro, an associate of Pizarro, 
led an unsuccessful invasion from Peru. 
Five years later another Spaniard, Pedro de 
Valdivia, founded Santiago. On Sept. 18, 
1810, Chile rebelled against Spanish rule, 
but independence was not won completely 
until 1818, when Bernardo O’Higgins and 
José de San Martin finally crushed the 
Spanish armies. 

Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 
with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 
the province of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 
outlet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 
areas from Peru. In World War I, Chile was 
neutral. The overthrow in 1931 of Colonel 
Carlos Ibafiez, who had seized power in 
1927, was followed by a brief chaotic period 
in which seven presidents tumbled in and 
out of office, but Dr. Arturo Alessandri 
(1932-38) did much to restore Chile’s po- 
litical and economic order. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 
elections, initiated an extensive socialist 
program before his death on Nov. 25, 1941. 


The term of Juan Antonio Rios, elected as 
Radical candidate of the Popular Front in 
1942, was marked by political dissension 
and labor difficulties. Under both external 
and internal pressure, the latter notably | 
from its strong Communist party, Chile 
finally broke relations with the Axis on 
Jan, 20, 1943, but did not declare war on 
Japan until Feb. 14, 1945. 


Rios died June 27, 1946. Following a spe- 
cial election, Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla, 
candidate of a leftist-center coalition, be- 
came president on Nov. 3, 1946. His admin- 
istration was plagued by recurrent labor 
disputes, some of which were said to be 
Communist-inspired. In 1948 he continued 
to pursue a strong anti-Communist policy. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The na- 
tion elects a president every six years, a 
Senate of forty-five members every eight 
years (one half renewable every four years) 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 147 members 
every four years. The president is assisted 
by a cabinet responsible to him but subject 
to impeachment by Congress, which also 
may override a presidential veto by two- 
thirds vote. All literate male citizens over 
twenty-one may vote in elections. 


Military service is compulsory, beginning 
at twenty with an initial training period 
of nine months, after which a civilian is 
on reserve until the age of forty-five. In 
1948 the army was unofficially estimated at 
25,000. The navy, normally 8,000 men 
strong, had in 1948 one old battleship of 
28,000 tons, two old cruisers, eight destroy- 
ers, nine submarines and two coast defense 
craft. The air force, with 200 planes and 


, 3,000 men in 1940, expanded during World 


War II. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, free and compulsory between 
7 and 15, is directed by the central govern- 
ment. In 1943, illiteracy was estimated at 
24 percent, third lowest in Latin America, 
School enrollment in 1947 was about 600,- 
000. There are five universities, including 
the State University of Chile. About 20 per- 
cent of the budget is devoted to education. 


The base of the white population is 
Spanish, although there are some German, 
English, Irish and Scotch. Roman Cathol- 
icism is the dominant religion, but church 
and state were separated in 1925. 


Chilean agriculture is mostly confined to 
the temperate central valley, similar to 
that of California. The available productive 
land is extremely limited, and most of it 
must be irrigated. Wheat is the leading 
crop, followed by potatoes, oats, barley, 
corn, string beans and fruits. Grapes, next 
to wheat in acreage, produced 84,500,000 
gallons of wine in 1947. Feudal-type estates, 
averaging 2,500 acres, predominate. Cattle 
in 1946 totaled 2,386,000 and sheep 5,900,- 
000. The livestock industry does not supply 
local needs, but wool is used in Chilean 


textile mills, and wool and hides are ex- 
ported. 
Foreign trade (in millions of U. 8S. dol- 
lars): 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports © 131 213 277 
Imports 103 197 266 


In 1947 the U. S. took 44.5 percent of the 
exports by value, Britain 10.5 percent, 
France 8.8 percent and Argentina 7.7 per- 
cent. The U. S. supplied 44.3 percent of the 


Bi imports, Peru 13.4 percent and Argentina 


10.7 percent. Copper comprised 62.2 per- 
cent of the exports and nitrate 12.4 per- 
cent. Leading imports are textiles, indus- 
trial machinery, transportation material 
and oils, paints and chemicals. 

Although Chile dreams of great indus- 
trial development and has all the necessary 
raw materials except high-grade coal and 
tin, progress continues slowly. Except for 
mineral processing, most manufacturing is 
of low-priced consumer’s goods, particu- 
larly textiles. A steel industry was estab- 
lished in 1946, however, with production 
expected to begin in 1949. In 1940 there 
were 4,034 factories with 123,091 workers. 

Highway mileage totals approximately 
30,000, about a third of which is improved. 
Rail mileage is 5,434, partly electrified. Civil 
aviation is highly developed in the in- 
terior, and several international lines serve 
the country. The 1940 merchant marine 
totaled 106 vessels of 160,232 gross tons. 

Deficit, financing continues to be a seri- 
ous problem. The preliminary 1948 budget 
put expenditures at 7,716,000,000 pesos, but 
the accumulated deficit on June 30, 1947, 
Was 2,159,000,000 pesos. At the beginning 
of 1947, the national debt was 14,586,000,- 
000 pesos. U. S. investments in 1942, mostly 
in mining and manufacturing, were $413,- 
983,000. British investments were esti- 
mated at £46,030,511 on Dec. 31, 1947. 


The basis of the country’s economy is its 
mineral resources in the northern desert 
provinces of Atacama, Antofagasta and 
Tarapaca, where the only natural nitrate 
in the world is found. Some 60 percent of 
the world’s iodine is obtained as a by- 
product of nitrate processing. Chile’s world 
monopoly in nitrate, however, declined in 
importance with development of the syn- 
thetic product. 

The world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 
mated at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, 
and also more than 900 million tons of 
high grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
coal, noted for quantity rather than qual- 
ity, exceeds two billion tons. 

Mineral production in 1947 was as fol- 
lows: coal, 2,079,116 metric tons; copper, 
426,670 metric tons; iron ore, 1,737,553 
metric tons; gold, 168,850 troy ounces; silver, 
747,000 troy ounces; manganese ore (1946), 
10,192 metric tons; mercury (1946), 28.5 
metric tons. Nitrate production (1947) was 


1,625,000 metric tons. Cobalt, zinc, 3 
was first produced in Tierra del Fuego in 
Dec., 1945. ’ 

Forests, estimated to cover 35 million 
acres in the southern provinces, yield a 
variety of commercial wood, including coni- 


fer, laurel and magnolia. Fishery products — 


include cod, eel, oysters, sawfish, sardines 


p bs 
and molybdenum also are produced. oh 


~- 


and tuna. Whale-oil production in 1946 é 


was 3,300 short tons. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A narrow, 
mountainous land, Chile is’ 2,661 miles in 


length, and varies from 46 to 250 miles in ~ 


width; one-third of its area is covered by 
the towering ranges of the Andes. In the 
north is the mineral-rich Atacama Desert, 
between the coast mountains and the 


Andes. In the center is a 700-mile-long — 


valley, thickly populated, between the 
Andes and the coastal plateau. In the 
south, the Andes border on the ocean. 

At the southern tip of Chile’s mainland 
is Punta Arenas, the southernmost city in 
the world, and beyond that lies the Strait 
of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, an is-= 
land divided between Chile and Argentina. 
The Juan Fernandez Islands, in the South 
Pacific about 400 miles west of the main- 
land, and Easter Island, about 2,000 miles 
west, are Chilean possessions. 

Chile’s short rivers are useful only for 
irrigation and as sources of electric power. 
The country has many ports but few *good 
harbors, and most of the tonnage must be 
handled by lighters. 

In Chile’s extreme north the days are 
hot, the nights warm on the coast and cool 
in the interior. Central Chile’s climate is 
comparable to that of southern California, 
and southward in the lake regions the cli- 
mate is similar to that of the U. S. Pacific 
Northwest. In the extreme south, fogs and 
storms keep the mean temperature low. 
Santiago has extreme recorded temperature 
ranges of 25° and 96°. Snow is rare. 


China (Republic) 


(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 

Area: 3,858,900 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1948): 463,493,418.* 

Density per square mile: 120.1.* 

President: Chiang Kai-shek. 

Premier: Wong Wen-hao. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Shanghai, 4,630,« 
385 (chief port, industrial and financial center); 
Peiping (Peking), 1,772,840 (political, educa- 
tional center); Tientsin, 1,772,840 (commercial 
center); Canton (1945), 1,115,000 (southern sea- 


port); Chungking, 1,002,787; (wartime capital); 
Nanking, 1,113,920 (capital). 


Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. 

Language: Chinese. 

Religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Christianity. 


_ “Including Province of Formosa (Taiwan), Manchu- 
ria and Tibet; excluding Outer Mongolia. +Est. 1946, 


HISTORY. China, second in size and first 
in population among the countries of the 
_ world, was the first victim of the aggres- 

sions that led to World War II. _Japan 
Seized Manchuria in 1931-32 and invaded 


China proper in 1987. In the years that 


_ followed, China suffered untold destruction 


_ and lost millions of lives through military 
_ action or starvation. 


China was not only fighting a powerful 

external enemy; it was also torn by in- 
ternal dissensions between the Chiang Kai- 
shek government and the Communists of 
the north. When 1945 finally brought vic- 
tory over Japan, China still suffered 
cruelly. The war’s wake brought on new 
famines and a renewal of the old internal 
struggle, and prospects for peace still ap- 
peared dim in 1948. 


China is ancient and wise, but back- 
ward. Its recorded history is among the 
world’s oldest. By 2000 B.c., Chinese were 
living in the Hwang Ho basin, and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civili- 
zation by 1200 B.c. The great philosophers, 
Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti and Mencius 
lived during the Chou dynasty (about 1122 
to 249 B.c.). The warring feudal states were 
first united under Emperor Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti, during whose reign (246-210 
B.C.) work was begun on the Great Wall. 
Under the Han dynasty (206 B.c. to a.p. 220) 
China prospered and opened trade with 
the West. 

The T’ang dynasty (618-907) has often 
been called the golden age of Chinese his- 
tory. Painting, sculpture and poetry flour- 
ished under royal patronage, and printing 
made its earliest known appearance. 

The Mings, last of the native rulers 
(1368-1644), overthrew the Mongol or 
Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) established by 
Kublai Khan, whose dominions extended 
into eastern Europe. The weakening Mings 
in turn were overthrown in 1644 by in- 
vaders from the north, the Manchus. 


The Chinese closely restricted foreign ac- 
tivities, and by the end of the 18th cen- 
tury only Canton (and the Portuguese 
port of Macao) were open to European mer- 
chants. Following the Anglo-Chinese war 
of 1839-42, however, several treaty ports 
Were opened and Hong Kong was ceded to 
Britain. Treaties signed after further hos- 
tilities (1856-60) weakened Chinese sover- 
eignty and removed foreigners from Chi- 
nese jurisdiction. The disastrous Chinese- 
Japanese War of 1894-95 was followed by a 
scramble for Chinese leases and concessions 
by European powers which resulted in the 
nationalist Boxer Rebellion (1900), sup- 
pressed by an international force. 

The death of the Empress Dowager Tzu 
Hsi in 1908 and the accession of the in- 
fant emperor Hstian T’ung (Pu-Yi) were 
followed by a nation-wide rebellion led by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who became first Presi- 


4 ' Paty 
dent of the Provisional Chinese Republic | 
in 1911. The Manchus abdicated on Feb. 12, 
1912. Dr. Sun resigned in favor of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, who suppressed the republicans 
but was forced by a serious rising in 1915— 
16 to abandon his intention of declaring 
himself Emperor. Yuan’s death in June, 
1916, was followed by years of civil war 
between rival militarists and Dr. Sun’s re- 
publicans. The death in 1925 of Dr. Sun, 
who had controlled only the Canton area 
in opposition to the recognized regime, was 
followed by a revival of the Kuomintang: 
party, which practically deified him. Na- 
tionalist forces, led by Gen. Chiang Kai-. 
shek and advised originally by Communist — 
experts, soon occupied most of China, set- 
ting up a Kuomintang regime in 1928. In- 
ternal strife continued, however, and 
Chiang broke with the Communists, 

An alleged explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
who installed the last Manchu emperor, 
Henry Pu-Yi, as nominal ruler of the pup- 
pet state of “Manchukuo.” Japanese efforts 
to take China’s northern provinces in July, 
1937, were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, 
who meanwhile had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him. Within two 
years, however, Japan seized most of the 
ports and railways. The Kuomintang goy- 
ernment retreated first to Hankow and 
then to Chungking, while in “Occupied - 
China” the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking headed by Wang 
Ching-wei. In 1943 Chiang became political 
as well as military leader of “Free China.” 

When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
a treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
providing for Soviet withdrawal from Man- 
churia, joint Chinese-Soviet control of 
Manchurian railways for 30 years, a joint 
Chinese-Soviet naval base at Port Arthur 
and a free port at Dairen. (The latter two 
provisions have been ignored by the 
U.S.S.R.). The surrender touched off a race 
between Nationalist and Communist forces 
for control of important centers in North 
China and Manchuria. Agreement was 
reached for the establishment of a Po- 
litical Consultative Council representing 
all groups on Oct. 10, 1945, but fighting 
broke out again early in 1946 with the 
Communists controlling northern and cen- 
tral Manchuria and northern China. 

The struggle continued through 1948 
with neither side making any decisive 
gains. Meanwhile, after trying repeatedly 
to secure Communist participation, Chiang 
Kai-chek on Nov. 15, 1946, convened a Na- 
tional Assembly, representing all groups, to 
draft a constitution. This instrument, 
democratic in nature, was approved on 
Dec. 25, 1946, and took effect a year later. 

The National Assembly elected in Nov., 
1947, under the constitution’s provisions 
convened on March 29, 1948, and named 


bv Chiang Kai-shek first president. The vice 


- Legislative Ytian; 


presidency went to Gen. Li Tsung-jen, a 


liberal Kuomintang critic. Chiang took of- 


fice May 20 and appointed Dr. Wong Wen- 
hao, one of China’s leading scientists, to 


the premiership. Wong’s first cabinet con-~ 


sisted of 18 Kuomintang, 4 Young China 


and 2 non-party members. 
GOVERNMENT. Under China’s new Con- 
stitution, the highest state organ is the 


National Assembly, which meets once each 


‘three years and is the “sovereign organ of 
the people.” Its members are elected for 


6-year terms on the basis of territorial and 
professional representation. The Assembly 
elects the President and Vice President of 
the Republic for 6-year terms. The organs 


of government are five in number—the 
_ Executive Yuan (cabinet), whose members, 
' headed by the Premier, are appointed by 


the President with the concurrence of the 
the Legislative Yiian, 
which exercises legislative functions when 
the Assembly is not in session and has ulti- 
mate control over the cabinet; the Control 
Yuan, broadly corresponding to an “upper 
house,’ which has general supervisory and 
censorial functions; the Judicial Yiian, the 
highest court of justice; and the Examina- 
tion Ytian, which controls civil service. 

All citizens of 20 and over have the right 

to vote. The Kuomintang party continues 
to be the dominant group in the national 
government. 
DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory; 
the initial training period is one or two 
years. The President is supreme commander 
of all forces. According to an Official tabu- 
lation in 1947, the national army num- 
bered 4,557,362, of whom only about 1,500,- 
000 were combat effectives. The small air 
force had about 550 planes. With a U. S. 
donation of small warships, the navy in 
1948 had 3 cruisers, 6 destroyers and more 
than 200 smaller vessels. About 80 percent 
of the national budget is tabbed for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The separate Communist armies in Man- 

churia and north China number about 
1,500,000 in organized units. They are 
equipped with considerable captured Japa- 
nese matériel. 
EDUCATION. Recent years have seen 
marked progress toward mass education. 
There were, in 1947, 193 institutions of 
higher learning with an enrollment of 
120,000; in 1946 there were 4,530 secondary 
schools with an enrollment of 1,394,844, 
and 785,244 primary schools with 21,831,- 
898 pupils. Education is nominally com- 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 12. The 
mass education and literacy movement has 
been accompanied by the replacement of 
the old classical or “dead’’ Chinese lan- 
guage with the popular vernacular (Pai- 
hua) of the Mandarin dialect, employing 
perhaps 1,000 of the most essential of the 
many thousands of Chinese ideographs. 


of China’s population vary and are only 


calculated guesses, since no national cen- 


a. 
% 


sus has ever been taken. The population is 
quite unevenly distributed, with most of 
it in the following five areas: the central 
portion of the northern plain (Shantung) ; 
the Yangtze Kiang delta; 
extending southward from the Yangtze 
delta to the Canton delta; the Hupeh basin 
centered around Hankow; and the iso- 
lated basin of Szechwan, far to the west. 
Most Chinese who are not Christians or 
Moslems practice one of the three native 
religions—Confucianism, Buddhism or Tao- 
ism. Almost 10 percent of the population is 
estimated to be Moslem; there are also 
many Roman Catholics and Protestants, 


AGRICULTURE. In China, nearly 80 per- 
cent of the population depend on the land 
for livelihood. Subsistence crops are neces- 
sarily emphasized, but China is still not 
self-sufficient in food. Cultivation is inten- 
sive, holdings are small, and irrigation is 
widely practiced. The three most important 
food crops—rice (1947: 48,344,000 metric 
tons), wheat (21,528,000 metric tons) and 
millet—occupy about 70 percent of the 
cultivated area. The range of crops is wide. 
In the north, wheat, barley, corn, sorghum, 
millet and other cereals, and beans and 
peas predominate, whereas in the south, 
rice, sugar and indigo are most important, 
The Yangtze basin, one of the most fa- 
vored agricultural regions in the world, is 
China’s premier granary. Tea, the chief 
beverage, is grown mainly in the central 
uplands, coastal ranges and Szechwan. 


Silkworm culture is practiced widely, es- 


“pecially in the lower Yangtze valley. Cot- 


ton, the major purely industrial crop, runs 
from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales a year. 
Soybeans are of ever-increasing importance. 
Other crops include fibers, tobacco, vege- 
table oils, cane sugar and many medicinal 
plants and spices. 


The urgent need for subsistence crops 
has confined grazing grounds for sheep and 
cattle to the dry northwest and to moun- 
tain pastures. However, such animals as 
goats, poultry and especially pigs are raised 
everywhere, 


INDUSTRY. Industrially, China is still in 
its infancy. Development has been mainly 
in the erection of textile mills, silk and 
flour mills, match factories, tanneries and 
a few steel and cement mills. The produc- 
tion of consumer’s goods far exceeds that 
of producer’s goods, which must still be 
imported..Much of the industry which had 
been developed in the lower Yangtze val- 
ley and the Shanghai area was moved 
westward in 1938 and 1939 to escape Japa- 
nese capture. 


Industrial rehabilitation continued at a 
slow pace in 1948 because of the high cost 
of labor and materials, high interest rates, 


POPULATION AND RELIGION. Estimates 


a coastal belt 


power shortages and the unsettled political 
‘situation. Limited U. S. aid was received 
under terms of the Foreign Assistance Act 
_ of 1948, which allotted $338,000,000 for ‘re- 
_ construction and relief purposes during the 
year 1948-49; $125,000,000 for military aid. 


TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of Chinese dollars, are as follows: 


‘ 1946 1947 
Exports 420 6,432 
Imports 1,909 14,395 


In 1947 the U. S. supplied 50.2% of 
China’s recorded imports, followed by India, 
9.0%; Britain, 6.9%; Canada, 3.8%: and 
Iran, 3.7%. Of the exports 34.2% went to 
Hong Kong (for re-export), 23.3% to the 
U. S., 6.6% to Britain, 5.1% to Aden and 
3.2% to India. 


The export program has been seriously 
handicapped by disrupted transportation 
facilities, continued civil war and heavy 
currency inflation. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Exploitation of many 
of China’s natural resources has been 
handicapped by the lack of internal com- 
'munications. There is an extensive system 
of inland waterways and canals, however, 
and in central and south China most of 
the freight is carried by water. 


The modern highway system now totals 
. about 100,000 miles, but at least a third of 
the system is in need of extensive repairs. 
The railway system, totaling about 18,000 
miles, is concentrated in the lower Yang- 
tze basin and in north China and Man- 
churia. More than one-third of the mileage 
was wrecked or wholly inoperative in 1948 
‘because of Communist activity. The prin- 
cipal port, Shanghai, at the mouth of the 
Yangtze, normally accounts for about 50 
percent of the total maritime customs rey- 
enue, and is the Far East’s major port. 


. FINANCE. China continues to suffer from 
inflation. The budget for the first half of 
1948 placed expenditures at 96 trillion Chi- 
nese dollars (U. S. $427,000,000), expendi- 
tures for the second half were estimated at 
323 trillion dollars, and the announced 
deficit for 1947 was U. S. $296,600,000. Only 
about a third of the budget is met from 
revenue. China’s wartime loans totaled 
$1,345,080,568, and from V-J day to July 15, 
1947, the total stipulated amount of U. S. 
aid was $1,240,450,000. 

TOPOGRAPHY. China has about 144 times 
the area of the continental United States. 
Its coast line is roughly a semi-circle, 
about 2,150 miles long. The greater part of 
the country is mountainous, and only in 
the lower reaches of the Hwang Ho and 
Yangtze Kiang are there extensive low 
plains. The principal mountain ranges are 
the Tien Shan, to the northwest; the Kun- 
lun chain, which attains a maximum 
height of 23,890 feet, running south of the 
Takla Makan and Gobi Deserts; and the 
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Trans-Himalaya, connecting the Kunlun 
with the borders of China and Tibet. Man- 


' churia is largely an undulating plain con- 


nected with the north China plain by a 
narrow lowland corridor. Inner Mongolia 
contains the relatively fertile southern and 
eastern portions of the Gobi. The large 
island of Hainan (13,500 sq. mi.) lies off 
the southern coast. 


HYDROGRAPHY. China proper consists of 
three great river systems. The northern 
part of the country is drained by the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow), 2,700 miles long and - 
mostly unnavigable. The central part is 
drained by the Yangtze Kiang, the fifth 
longest river in the world (3,100 mi.). The 
Si Kiang in the south is about 1,650 miles 
long and navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance. In addition, the Amur forms part of 
the northeastern boundary. 


MINERALS. Mineral resources are consid- 
erable. Iron ore, far less plentiful than 
coal, is mined principally in the lower 
Yangtze valley and in north China. Tin, 
mined in Yunnan and southwest Sze-. 
chwan, is the major mineral export. Of 
some rarer minerals, notably antimony and 
tungsten, China is normally the world’s 
leading producer. Lead, zinc, silver, mer- 
cury and gold are also mined. Mineral 
production in 1946 was as follows: coal, 
11,468,000 metric tons; tungsten, 2,700 
metric tons; petroleum, 510,000 barrels; 
130,000 1b.; tin (1945), 2,000 
Metric tons; iron ore, 1,440,000 metric tons. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. China ur- 
gently needs reforestation. Most remaining 
forests are on inaccessible mountain 
slopes. Bamboo is cultivated in groves 
throughout the country south of the Tsin- 
ling mountains. Both sea and river fisheries 
are rich and varied, and fresh or salted fish 
is a staple food in many districts. The 
coastal fisheries of Shantung, Chekiang 
and Kwantung are especially valuable. 


CLIMATE. There are great diversities of 
climate. North China has the coldest win- 
ters in the world for its latitude (23.5° 
average in January at Peiping). The 
Yangtze valley is warmer, with winter 
temperatures more like those of Britain, 
while the south has warm subtropical win- 
ters. Summer temperatures are uniformly 
hot throughout China (about 79° in July 
at Peiping and 82° at Hong Kong). South 
China receives regular rainfall averaging 
from 40 to 60 inches annually, but in the 
north rainfall is irregular and not as 
heavy; droughts and floods are common. 


Chinese Outer Territories 


MANCHURIA—Status: Integral part of Repub- 
lic of China, almost entirely occupied by Chinese 
Communist? forces in 1948. 

Area: 503,143 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 43,233,954. 

Chief exports: soya beans, bean cake, coal, 
millet, sorghum, corn. 


eastern provinces 


ay 


Agricultural crops (1940, in short tons): soya 
beans, 4,200,000; sorghum, 4,850,000; millet, 
4,300,000; maize, 3,400,000; wheat, 890,000; 


_ rice (1946) 15,000,000 bushels.. 


Industries: iron and steel, machinery, textiles, 
food processing, chemicals. 


Minerals: coal, iron ore, gold, lead ore, man- 


ganese ore. 


Manchuria includes the three north- 
of China—Fengtien, 


Kirin and Heilungkiang (now divided into 


i 


nine provinces)—-which before the Japa- 


- nese invasion of 1931 were governed apart 


from China proper. A separate state (Man- 


- chukuo) set up under Japanese sponsor- 


ship was never recognized by China, the 


&: United States or Britain. The regime was 


a transparent screen for Japanese control 


exercised by the Kwantung army. The 


Japanese hold on Manchuria was broken 


by the Soviet invasion of August, 1945. 


The decision reached at the Cairo con- 
ference (19483) that Manchuria should re- 
vert to Chinese possession was confirmed 
by the Chinese-Soviet treaty signed Aug. 
14, 1945. Soon after the Japanese sur- 
render, however, Chinese Communist 
troops moved into the country and con- 
tinued to control most of northern and 
central Manchuria after the Soviet evacu- 
ation, By 1947, Chinese Government troops 
held only the southern coast line, except 
Port Arthur and Dairen, and a salient be- 
tween Changchun and Harbin. A Com- 
munist offensive late in that year reduced 
this salient and severed communications 
between Nationalist strongholds. 


As a result of extensive Japanese de- 
velopment, Manchuria became probably 
the richest industrial area in China, con- 
taining about two-thirds of her heavy in- 
dustry and half her railway mileage. In- 
dustrial activity is still retarded by the 
wide-scale Soviet removal of key industrial 
equipment and by destruction resulting 
from. the civil war. 


Manchuria is also a rich agricultural 
region with a cultivable area estimated at 
70,000,000 acres. Lumber from the forests 
of the East Manchurian Highlands ordi- 
narily supplies the needs not only of the 
Manchurian plain but also of North China, 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN)—Status: Province (Part 
ef Republic of China). 


Area: 13,836 square miles. 

Population (1946): 6,250,703. 
Governor: Wei Tao-ming. 

Capital: Taipei (Taihoku) (326,407). 


Chief exports (almost entirely to China after 
World War 11): sugar, coal, tea, cement. 


Agricultural products: sugar cane, rice (1946: 
54,000,000 bushels), sweet potatoes, bananas, 
Pineapples, tea. 


Industries: sugar refining, 
chemicals, wood, paper. 


Minerals: gold, coal (1942: 1,084,104 metric 
fons), petroleum, silver, sulfur. 


canning, cement, 
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' Formosa is a large island in the western 


Pacific, separated from China to the west — 
by the Taiwan straits (narrowest point, — 


90 mi.). The Pescadores (Bokoto) (about 
77 sq. mi.) and other outlying islands be- 
came administratively a part of Formosa 
under Japanese rule. Formosa, ceded to 
Japan in 1895 after the Chinese-Japanese 
War, remained Japanese until it, was re- 
stored to China in 1945, in accordance with 
the Cairo declaration of 1943. 


Most of the inhabitants are of Chinese 
stock. There are also about 150,000 ab- 
original tribesmen in the mountainous 
interior. Sugar cane, grown under the 
plantation system, is the most prosperous 
of the island’s developments. 


Formosa is one of the world’s chief 
sources of camphor, and government mo- 
nopolies of camphor, salt, opium and to- 
bacco have been established. Forest re- 
sources are enormous. Railway mileage 
(1939) totaled 2,503, and roads 10,000. 


SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN)—Status: 
Chinese province. 


Area: 705,969 square miles. 
Population (est. 1946): 3,870,954. 
Capital: Tihwa (Urumchi) (20,000). 
Governor: Masud Sabri. 


Chief exports: wool, cotton, furs, skins, sheep, 
cattle, horses. . 


Agricultural products: wheat, corn, rice, cot< 
ton, sorghum, beans, fruit. 


Minerals: jade, gold. 


Largest and most remote of China’s proy- 


inces. Sinkiang experienced violent Moham- * 


medan uprisings after 19382. The Chinese 
governor, Gen. Shen Shih-tsai, re-estab- 
lished order in 1937 with Soviet support. In 
1943, Russian troops withdrew, taking with 
them all their economic installations, and 
the province now has considerable local 
autonomy. Several Communist-inspired 
disturbances occurred in 1947 and 1948. 


Chinese constitute about 5 percent of the 
population; there are 14 other ethnic 
groups, mostly Turki tribes of the Sunni 
Moslem faith. The Mongol tribes are Lama 
Buddhists. There are vast stretches of 
desert and arid land, and the limited area 
under cultivation is mostly in oases and 
river valleys. The northern slopes of the 
Tien Shan range, which divides the prov- 
ince from east to west, provide rich sum- 
mer grazing lands. There were in 1943, 
11,720,000 sheep, 870,000 horses, 1,500,000 
cattle and 90,000 camels. 


Almost all of the limited foreign trade is 
conducted with Russia. Some caravan trade 
is carried on over the high passes -which 
separate Sinkiang from India..There are 
no railroads, but 2,440 miles of road were 
built during 1932-42. An air route from 
Chungking to Moscow crosses the province, 
with stops at Tihwa and Hami. The largest 
towns are Shufu (Kashgar) (80,000) and 


. 
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Soche (Yarkand) (70,000), both near the 
_ Western border. About 85 percent of the 
_ population lives in the western side of the 
i province, adjacent to the Soviet Union and 

Separated from China by desert. 


‘TIBET—Status: Under nominal Chinese s 
rainty but politically independent. ae 


Area: 469,294 square miles. 
Population (est. 1946): 3,772,061. 
Capital: Lhasa (50,000). 


ener: The 14th Dalai Lama (Lingerh Lamutan- 
chu). 


Monetary unit: sang. 


Exports: wool, live animals, salt, hides, borax, 
~ tea, musk. 


Agricultural products: barley, fruits, pulse, 
vegetables. 


Minerals: borax, salf, coal, gold. 


Tibet, north and northwest of the Hi- 
Malayas, is the highest country in the 
-world, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation 
and having many peaks ranging up to 
more than 25,000 feet. Chinese suzerainty 
Over Tibet was established in the 18th 
century. The area was invaded by a British 
expeditionary force in 1904, but the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 recognized 
China’s influence and stipulated that 
neither Russia nor Britain should inter- 
fere in Tibet’s affairs. 


Chinese representatives were expelled in 
1911-12, but in recent years Chinese-Ti- 
betan relations have improved. The govern- 
ment is a theocracy, ruled by the Dalai 
Lama (born in 1933), who acts through a 
regent or minister appointed from among 
chief lamas. 

The religion and predominant factor in 
Tibet’s social system is Lamaism, a late 
form of Buddhism modified by animism 
and primitive magic. Education is in the 
control of the many monasteries, some of 
which have more than 1,000 monks. A 
large number of the population are lamas, 
mostly celibates. Both polyandry and polyg- 
yny are practiced. 

Some agriculture and herding is possible 
in the valleys. 


KWANGTUNG—Status: Chinese territory under 
Soviet occupation. 

Area: 1,444 square miles. 

Population (est. 1938): 1,750,000. 


Kwangtung, at the southern end of Man- 
churia’s Liaotung peninsula, was leased to 
Russia by China in 1898. The lease was 
transferred in 1905 to Japan, which admin- 
istered the territory until the end of World 
War II. The Chinese-Soviet treaty of 1945 
provided for the return of the territory to 
China and for joint control of the naval 
base of Port Arthur; Dairen was to be a 
free port. Thus far, however, the Soviet 
Union has refused to honor these provi- 
sions of the treaty and has retained sole 
control of the area. 


Port Arthur has an excellent ice-free, — 
deep-water harbor which gives it great 
strategic importance. Dairen, the principal — 
city (pop. 533,696), also has an ice-free F 
harbor. Both Dairen and Port Arthur are — 
connected with the Manchuria railways. 


ee 
Colombia (Republic) 
(Repdblica de Colombia) 


Area: 439,714 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 10,545,000 (mestizo, 
68%; white, 20%; Indian, 7%; Negro, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 23.9. 

President: Mariano Ospina Pérez. 

Principal cities (est. 1945): Bogoté, 443,520 
(capital); Medellin, 219,790 (mining); Barran= 
uilla, 206,630 (chief port); Cali, 135,610 (cof- 
ee, mining). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Colombia, nearly nine times the 
size of New York state, is the only country 
in South America with frontage on both 
the Pacific and the Caribbean. Its northern 
coast was one of the first parts of the 
Americas to be visited by Spanish ex- 
plorers. Darien, the first permanent Euro- 
pean settlement on the American main- 
land, was founded in 1510, Santa Marta 
in 1525, and Bogota in 1538. 


New Granada, as Colombia was called 
until 1861, was comparatively neglected 
during the Spanish colonial era. After 
winning independence from Spain during 
a fourteen-year struggle ending in 1824, 
the country established a republic in 1831, 
including the area that now is Panama, 
Intermittent civil war plagued Colombia 
until 1903, when Panama, with United 
States backing, seceded from the republic. 


The century-old boundary dispute with 
Peru over Leticia almost led to war in 1931, 
but a settlement was arranged through the 
League of Nations in 1934-35. 


The administration of Alfonso Lépez, 
Liberal president in 1934-38, introduced 
constitutional and labor reforms and the 
removal of state protection for the Roman 
Catholic Church, Lopez won the presidency 
again in 1942 but resigned on Aug. 7, 1945. 
The provisional president, Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, wasjalso a Liberal, but when the 
Liberal party split again in the elections of 
May 5, 1946, Mariano Ospina Pérez, a Con- 
servative, won. The Liberals, however, re- 
tained control of Congress. 

Bogota, host at the time to the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States, was swept by a destructive but un- 
successful revolt on April 9, 1948, following 
the assassination of Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, 
extremist Liberal leader. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Colombia’s 


7 president, who appoints his own cabinet, 
is elected every four years and is not 


eligible to succeed himself immediately. 

The Senate—upper house of Congress—has 
. 63 members elected for four years by direct 
- vote. The House of Representatives of 123 
members is directly elected for two years. 
- All male citizens over 21 may vote. 


A term of military service is compulsory 
- for men between twenty-one and thirty. 
_ The strength of the army in 1948 was un- 
Officially reported at 14,000. With 1,500 
_ personnel, the navy has two modern des- 
_ troyers, three sea-going gunboats, three 
4 patrol craft, four river gunboats and 
q several motor launches. 


_ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and technically 
compulsory in Colombia, whose last pub- 
lished illiteracy figure was 48.4 percent. By 
law, 10 percent of the national budget goes 
for education. In 1945, 12,147 primary 

- schools reported enrollment of 788,143 pu- 

_ pils, and 1,830 secondary schools reported 
94,669 students (1,421 primary and 606 
‘other schools did not report). In addition 
to the National University, founded at 
Bogota, 1572, there are four departmental 
universities and several private ones. 


Because of the former isolation of the 
interior, the language and manners in 
‘Bogoté are more purely Castilian than 
anywhere else in South America. The 
white race retains its social and economic 
dominance over Indians and Negroes, but 

' race mixture is steadily reducing its num- 
bers. In recent years, notably since adop- 
tion of a new labor code in 1944, the work- 
ing classes have made important gains, 
including minimum wages, vacations and 
holidays, accident and sickness benefits, 
and the protected right of union organiza- 
tion. 


Most of the people live by farming and 
cattle herding, but only a small part of 
the land is cultivated, and that by primi- 
tive means. Colombia’s coffee, by far the 
principal crop, is a mild variety that does 
not compete with Brazilian types. Pro- 
duction in 1946-47 was 6,500,000 bags of 
132 pounds each. Other crops include 
bananas, coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, 
corn, cotton, cacao, beans, rice, tropical 
fruits and, in the temperate regions on 
plateaus and in mountain valleys, cereals 
and potatoes. Cattle in 1946 were estimated 
at 13,000,000 head, according to U.N. sta- 
tistics. 


The leading manufacturing industries 
are foodstuff processing, textiles and bev- 
erages. In 1945 there were 7,853 factories 
employing 135,400 workers. 


To protect foreign trade balances, the 
government has taken over control of ex- 
ports and imports. Trade statistics, in mil- 
lions of pesos, are as follows: 
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ae 1938 1946 
144 352° 444 
Imports 159 403 596 


In 1946 the U.S. took 78% of the exports 
and supplied 63% of the imports. The lead- 
ing export was coffee, followed by petro- 
leum, platinum and gold. 


Difficult terrain makes Colombia’s rail 
and road building costly. Rail mileage, 
including many short feeder lines, was put 
at 2,056 in 1945; and highway mileage at 
42,700, about 18 percent improved. Air 
transit, however, is well advanced, and 
there are 4,620 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The national merchant marine serv- 
ice has been combined with those of Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador. 


Colombia’s proposed 1948 budget pro- 
vided for expenditures of 320,500,000 pesos. 
The external debt on Dec. 31, 1946, 
amounted to 438,000,000 pesos. British in- 
vestments on Dec. 31, 1947, were £5,441,475, 
and U.S. direct investments in 1940 were 
$111,616,000. ; 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Through the western half 
of the country, three Andean ranges run 
north and south, merging into one at the 
Ecuadorean border, The eastern half is a 
low, jungle-covered plain, drained by spurs 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, inhabited 
mostly by uncivilized Indians. 


Colombia’s mountain ranges have many 
lofty peaks, including Huila, 18,700 ft., and 
Tolima, 17,109 ft. The fertile plateau and 
valley of the eastern range is the most 
densely populated part of the country. 


Rich in minerals, Colombia has the fifth 
largest oil industry in Latin America (70 
percent controlled by U. S. interests). Pro- 
duction in 1947 was 24,966,000 barrels. The 
country is also rich in platinum and has 
world-famous emerald mines at Muzo in 
the eastern Andes. Mineral production in- 
cludes crude platinum (1946: 43,800 fine 
ounces), gold (1947: 418,457 ounces) and 
silver (1945: 170,000 ounces). 


Colombian forests, covering a large part 
of the country from the western Andes to 
the eastern plain, are a great but little 
exploited source of wealth. Products in- 
clude vanilla, quinine, ipecac, sarsaparilla, 
gums and balsams, tanning agents, dye- 
woods, hardwoods and rubber. 


Alligators along many of the large rivers 
are hunted for hides. The rivers and lakes 
abound with fish and turtles, a source of 
commercial tortoise shell. 


Although Colombia lies almost entirely 
in the north torrid zone, its climate is 
tempered by prevailing winds and high 
altitudes in the western, mountainous 
area. High temperatures and excessive 
moisture prevail in the lower areas, along 
the coast and in the larger river valleys. 
The dry season occurs in summer. 
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| Costa Rica (Republic) 
(Repiblica de Costa Rica) 


Area: approximately 23,000 square miles. 


Population (est. 1947): 799,501 (whit id 
feustico. 97%; Negro, 2%; Indian, 19). oe 


Density per square mile: 34.7. 


Executive: 11-man junta headed by José Fi- 
Gueres. 


Principal city (est. 1947): San José, 86,952 
(capital and only large city). 


Monetary unit: Colén. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


_ HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Costa Rica 
was discovered and probably named by 
Columbus in 1502. A Spanish province as 
early as 1530, it proclaimed its independ- 
ence in 1821, and was a member of the 
Central American Union from 1823-38. 
Aside from boundary disputes with Pan- 
ama and Nicaragua, Costa Rica’s modern 
history was comparatively tranquil until 
the spring of 1948, when a brief civil war 
followed congressional annulment of presi- 
dential elections in which Otilio Ulate de- 
feated the Government-sponsored candi- 
date. Leftist-supported government forces 
Surrendered on April 20, and on May 8 an 
li-man junta assumed control of the na- 
tion pending the drafting of a new con- 
stitution by a Constituent Assembly 
scheduled to be elected on Dec. 8, 1948. 

Under the old constitution, the Presi- 
dent and one-house Congress were elected 
popularly for four years. 

Military service is voluntary. There is an 

army of 500 men, a police force of 1,000, 
and 700 coast guards. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Costa Rica’s illiteracy rate of approximately 
15 percent is the lowest in Central America, 
with elementary education free and com- 
pulsory. In 1947, a total of 868 primary 
schools had 77,300 students. The 50 inter- 
mediate schools had more than 7,000 stu- 
dents in 1944, and the National University 
at San José, more than 800. Since 1944, 
English has been taught in all primary 
schools. 

Coffee, bananas, abaca fiber and cacao 
are the basic products of Costa Rican agri- 
culture, which is characterized by the 
prevalence of small land holdings. Cotton, 

~sugar cane, tobacco, corn, beans, rice and 
potatoes are subsidiary crops. Cattle are 
raised mainly for dairying. 

Manufacturing is virtually limited to 
locally-consumed products, chiefly furni- 
ture, fine woodwork and tobacco. 


Coffee normally represents more than 
half the country’s export trade; exports in 
1946 were 252,025 bags. Bananas, cacao and 
abacaé fiber are the other main exports. 
Principal imports are cotton, oil, machin- 
ery, rail equipment, autos and iron prod- 
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ucts. Exports in 1946 totaled $14,337,272 — 
(73.8% to the U.S.) and imports, $33,041,-" 
135 (76.6% from the U. S.). In 1942, the rail 

system totaled approximately 450. miles; 
improved highways, 771 miles. 


In recent years Costa Rican expenditures © 
have exceeded revenues, and the general 
government financial position is unfavor- 
able. The deficit for 1946 was 15,703,902 © 
colones,-and the public debt in that year 
totaléd 245,701,335 colones. 


Gold (1945 exports: $96,659) is the most 
valuable mineral, although silver, man- 
ganese, Mercury and sulfur also exist. Oil 
indications have been found in the south. 
The mountain slopes yield such forest 
products as balsa, cedar, dyewood, ma- 
hogany and rosewood. The fisheries along 
the coast are valuable; tuna, shark-livers 
and live turtles are important products. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of | 
Costa Rica is elevated tableland, from 3,000 

to 6,000 feet above sea level, with sharp 

slopes to the Caribbean and Pacific. Cocos 

Island, about 300 miles off the Pacific 

Coast, is under Costa Rican sovereignty; 

although it is mostly tropical jungle, it is 

of potential strategic importance in the 

defenses of the Panama Canal. 


The weather is cool and refreshing in 
the Costa Rican highlands, with average 
temperatures of 68°, and San José is in- © 
creasing in importance as a tourist resort. 
Along the coasts, the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 82°. The rainy season 
is usually from April or May to December. 


Cuba (Republic) 
(Repdblica de Cuba) 


Area: 44,217 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 5,129,686 (white and 
mulatto, 75%; Negro, 24%; Mongoloid, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 116.0. 

President: Carlos Prio Socarras. 

Principal cities (census 1943): Havana, 659,883 
(capital, industrial center); Santiago de Cuba 
(1946 est.) 152,000 (seaport, mining); Marianao, 
120,163 (suburb of Havana); Camagiiey (1946 
est.) 87,009 (cattle, sugar); Matanzas, 54,844 
(seaport, sugar). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. The history of Cuba, largest of 
the many Caribbean islands, began for 
white men with discovery by Columbus on 
his first voyage in 1492. It was a Spanish 
colony until 1898, except for brief British 
occupancy in 1762-63. Open war raged be- 
tween Cuban rebels and Spanish troops 
from 1867 to 1878. Fighting broke out 
again in 1895, and when the United States 
threatened to intervene, Spain felt its 
national dignity had been wounded. 


‘E2 a ® : 
Strained relations between Spain and the 
; 


‘U. S. led to war when the U. S. battleship 
_ Maine was blown up in Havana harbor in 
Feb., 1898. At the end of the brief Spanish- 
American War, Spain gave up Cuba. 

Until creation of the Cuban republic in 
1902, the island was ruled by United States 
military authorities. For the first thirty- 
_ two years of the republic’s life, the United 
States held the right to intervene in any 
 crisis—a right which was invoked during 
_ insurrections in 1906, 1912 and 1917. 


Corruption bedeviled Cuba after World 
War I, particularly during the eight-year 
presidency of Gerardo Machado, who was 
- ousted in a 1933 revolution. Five different 
_ presidents tried to rule in the next few 
“months; out of this political whirligig 
- came the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, 
who climbed almost overnight from army 
sergeant to army commander-in-chief. In 
1940 Batista legalized his reign by being 
- elected to a four-year presidential term. He 
was succeeded in 1944 by Dr. Ramon Grau 
San Martin, backed by the Republicans 
and his own Auténtico party. Carlos Prio 
_ Socarras, government-sponsored candidate 
and strong anti-Communist, was elected 
president June 1, 1948, for a 4-year term 
beginning October 10. 


GOVERNMENT. Cuba’s president is elected 
for a 4-year term by direct popular vote, 
in which women take part. The Cabinet, 
though named by the president, is respon- 
sible to the Congress—a 54~member Senate 
and a 136-member House, both elected for 
four years. Much Cuban lawmaking is done 
through presidential decree, reviewable by 
the Supreme Court. Cuban politics are 
dominated by personalities, and there are 
frequent shifts in political grouping. 


Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished in 1942. The army numbers about 
15,000; the navy, 3,000, manning some 
twenty small coastal craft. The air force 
has 50 combat planes. Two U. S. air bases 
and one naval base built in World War II 
at a cost of more than $30,000,000 were 
turned over to Cuba in 1946. However, the 
United States retained its long-held naval 
base at Guantanamo. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. Schools numbered about 5,400 in 
1946, enrolling some 520,000 pupils. Literacy 
was estimated at close to 70 percent. 


Recent social legislation has effected a 
44-hour week, a month’s vacation for each 
eleven months worked, and compulsory 
maternity and accident insurance. The 
proportion of unionized workers is the 
highest in Latin America. 


Half* of the employed are engaged in 
agriculture, which normally accounts for 
more than 90 percent of the exports. Often 
jolted by fluctuations in the price of sugar, 


of which it produced a 
short tons in 1947, Cuba is now seeking 
vary its agricultural production. About 
two-thirds of the cultivated area is devoted 
to sugar cane. Other important crops are 
tobacco (1946-47: 65,000,000 lbs.); coffee 
(1946-47: 545,000 bags); cacao, fruits, 
vegetables, henequen, corn, pineapples and 
beans. The livestock and dairy industry 
has progressed greatly in the last two 
decades. 


Manufactured products include sugar, 
molasses, syrup, brandy, rum, alcohol, ci- 
gars, cigarettes, cigar boxes, sponges, ce- 
ment, cordage, salt, dressed hides, dairy 
products and canned goods. The leading 
industry is the processing of sugar cane 
and its products. 


Foreign trade statistics, in millions of 
pesos, are as follows: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 143 476 746 
Imports 106 307 520 


In 1947, the U. S. absorbed two-thirds of 
exports and supplied 83.9% of the imports. 
Other leading customers were Britain, 
17.8%, and Canada, 2.9%. Sugar accounted 
for four-fifths of the exports, followed by 
tobacco, 


Railways in 1945 were estimated at 
4,880 miles, plus 7,085 miles of private 
lines on sugar estates. In 1942 there were 
2,390 miles of improved highway, and about 
2,000 miles of unimproved roads. Domestic 
airlines are operated by the Cuban National 
Aviation Company, a Pan American sub- 
sidiary. 

The preliminary estimate of the 1947 
budget, regular and extraordinary, was 
190,000,000 pesos, the highest in Cuban 
history. Actual revenue in 1945 was 177,- 
126,189 pesos. The public debt on Aug. 31, 
1946, totaled 180,412,075 pesos. Extra- 
budgetary expenditures have been heavy 
recently. American direct investments in 
1940 came to $559,797,000, and British in- 
vestments on Dec. 31, 1947, to £27,344,097. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Long, narrow Cuba has 
maximum dimensions of 730 by 160 miles, 
and is approximately the same size as 
Pennsylvania. It has mountainous areas in 
the southeast, central area and west, but 
the rest is flat or rolling. The coastline of 
more than 2,100 miles is indented by many 
large bays. Cuba’s numerous short rivers 
are of slight importance commercially. 


Rich mineral beds, mostly in the eastern 
province of Oriente, include iron, copper, 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron ore 
reserves, estimated at 3,500,000,000 tons, 
are 90 percent held by U. S. steel interests. 
Virtually all mineral exports go to the 
United States. 


Cuba has an estimated 3,500,000 acres of 
wooded land, with valuable cabinet woods, 


record 6,448,320 _ 
> to S| 


ees 


‘Such as cedar and mahogany, as well as 
_ fibers, resins and oils. Lobsters, oysters, 
_ crabs and shrimp are major sea food prod- 
ucts. About 1,000,000 Ibs. of lobster valued 
at $585,811 were exported in 1945. 


The tempering influence of the trade 

winds on the island’s tropical climate 
Makes Havana’s average temperature ais 
with a range of only 10° (71° to 81°). The 
dry season lasts from November to April, 
-and the warmer wet season occurs there- 
after. Mean annual rainfall at Havana is 
about 50 inches. 


Czechoslovakia (Republic) 
(Ceskoslovenska Republika) 


Area: 49,321 
thenia). 

Population (est. 1947): 12,164,631; (Czech, 
67.0%; Slovak, 23.7%; German, 3.2%; Magyar, 
3.2%; Polish, Jewish and others, 3.9%). 

Density per square mile: 246.6. 

President: Klement Gottwald. 

Premier: Antonin Zapotocky. 


__Principal cities (est. 1947): Prague (Praha), 
921,416 (capital, industrial center); Briinn 
(Brno), 272,760 (textiles); Ostrava (formerly 
Moravska Ostrava), 181,181 (iron and steel); 
Bratislava, 172,664 (Danube port); Pilsen 
(Pizei), 118,152 (Skoda steel works). 

Monetary unit: Koruna. 

Religions (1930): Roman Catholic, 73.54%; 
Protestant, 7.67%; Czechoslovak Church, 5.39%; 
oa Catholic, 3.97%; Jewish, 2.42%; others, 

01%. 


HISTORY. Few nations have had a more 
tragic history than Czechoslovakia, which 
has twice won and lost its independence 
within 30 years. Born out of World War I, 
the young republic was an early victim of 
Nazi aggression in 1938-39. At its rebirth 
in 1945 following World War II, it enjoyed 
@ measure of its traditional democracy 
under the shadow of Soviet control. During 
the next three years Czechoslovakia made 
by far the greatest economic progress of 
all the Soviet satellites, but the govern- 
ment was subjected to increasing Com- 
munist pressure, climaxed in the spring of 
1948 by the Communists’ seizure of com- 
plete control and the resignation of Presi- 
dent BeneS. 

It was probably about the 5th century, 
A.D., that the ancestors of the Czechs and 
Slovaks settled in the region of modern 
Czechoslovakia. Slovakia passed under Mag- 
yar domination, but the Czechs founded 
the kingdom of Bohemia, which was among 
the most powerful in Europe for centuries. 
German encroachment began in the 12th 
century and was furthered by the election 
in 1526 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian king. 
After the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and were 
defeated at the Battle of White Mountain 
in 1620, they were ruled for the next 300 
years by the Hapsburgs as part of the 


square miles (excluding Ru- 


Austro-Hungarian Empire. In World War Ay\s 
Czech patriots, notably Thomas G. Masaryk, _ 
went abroad to promote support for Czech 
independence, while Czech legions fought — 
against the Central Powers. On Oct. 28, _ 
1918, Czechoslovakia proclaimed itself a 
republic; shortly thereafter Masaryk was ~ 
unanimously elected first president. 4 

Between World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
slovakia supported the League of Nations, 
formed the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 


and Rumania, and cooperated closely with 


France. President Masaryk resigned in 1935, 
two years before his death at the age of 
eighty-seven, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Eduard Bene3. 

Meanwhile, the German plan of ageres- 
sion was under way. Czechoslovakia’s Ger- 
man minority, led by Konrad Henlein, 
began demanding autonomy. The govern- 
ment granted many concessions which, of 
course, were not enough to suit the Ger- 
mans, The beginning of the end came at 
the Munich conference on Sept. 30, 1938, 
when France and Britain agreed that the 
Nazis could take the Czech Sudetenland 
on the German border. Dr. Bene resigned 
on October 5, and Czechoslovakia became 
a federal union in the German orbit. The 
Poles, in the meantime, had _ seized 
Czechoslovakia’s Teschen area, and Hun- 
gary had taken areas in Slovakia and Ru- 
thenia. In March, 1939, the Nazis set up 
Slovakia as a puppet state, declared Bo- 
hemia and Moravia to be Nazi protector- 
ates, and gave Hungary the remainder of 
Ruthenia. Both Slovakia and Bohemia- 
Moravia were occupied by German troops. 

Czechoslovakia suffered cruelly under 
Nazi occupation, but Czech patriots were 
not deterred from widespread sabotage and 
slowdowns which hindered the Germans. 
Meanwhile, Dr. BeneS had organized a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London in 1940, with 
Jan Sramek as Premier and himself as 
President. Soon after the government re- 
turned to Czechoslovakia in April, 1945, 
Ruthenia, the easternmost province, was 
ceded to Russia. 

A 300-member Constituent Assembly 
elected on May 26, 1946, had 114 Com- 
munist members, and on July 3, 1946, Com- 
munist Klement Gottwald formed a six- 
party coalition cabinet. Amid increasing 
pressure from Moscow, Gottwald’s cabinet 
remained in office until the bloodless coup 
détat of Feb. 23-25, 1948, when the Com- 
munists seized complete control of the re- 
public. As they took over, Foreign Minister 
Jan Masaryk, son of the founder of Czecho- 
slovakia, committed suicide. President 
Benes stayed on until June 7, when he re- 
signed following parliamentary elections in 
Which the Communists and their allies 
were unopposed. Parliament elected Gott- 
wald to the presidency, and Communist 
Antonin Zapotocky succeeded to the pre- 
miership. BeneS died Sept. 3, 1948. 


: ‘GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Czecho- 


 slovakia’s new Soviet-type constitution, 


promulgated June 8, 1948, makes the 300- 


member unicameral Parliament the su- 
preme organ of the state with control over 
courts and civil service. The government is 
headed by the president, elected by Parlia- 
ment for a seven-year term, and the prime 
minister and his cabinet who are appointed 
by the president but are responsible to 
Parliament. The constitution contains 
nominal guarantees of civil liberties and 


‘provides that the state shall conduct all 


economic activity in the public interest on 
the basis of a single economic plan. Pro- 
vison is made for limited Slovak autonomy 
under an elected council of 100 members. 
The army, based on a cadre of Czech 


units which fought with the Red Army 


during World War II, has been trained and 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi- 


zation and armament on its pattern. Esti- 
- mated strength is 160,000, including police. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy is low in Bohemia, higher in Slo- 
vakia. In 1946, there were 14,817 elementary 
schools with 1,528,081 students; 261 secon- 
dary schools with 101,730; 1,205 vocational 
schools with 284,122; and 15 colleges and 
universities with 56,631. 

One of the country’s greatest problems is 
the ethnic variety of its population. In view 
of the traitorous role played by German 
and Hungarian minorities in the disin- 
tegration of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39, the 
government decided to expel them from 
the country. Many Hungarians, however, 
still remained in 1948. 

Economic nationalization neared com- 
pletion in 1948. Decrees issued on Oct. 24, 
1945, ordered the nationalization of almost 
all industrial corporations with more than 
500 employees. All national resources, pub- 
lic utilities, transport, commercial banks 
and insurance companies became state 
property. Other laws enacted April 28, 1948, 
nationalized all enterprises employing more 
than 50 as well as concerns of any size 
operating in key industries. 

Distribution of large estates had already 
been accomplished following World War I 
by the 1919 Land Reform Law, which made 
it illegal for one person to own more than 
370 acres of arable land. The social insur- 
ance system covers accident, sickness, dis- 
ability, old age and death. 


According to the last census, 34.64 per- 
cent of the employable population was 
engaged in agriculture, 34.94 percent in in- 
dustry, 7.43 percent in commerce, 5.53 per- 
cent in transportation and 4.86 percent in 
public service and the professions. 


In 1945 about 41 percent of the total area 
was arable, 31 percent forest, and 15 per- 
cent meadows and pastures. Sugar beets 
(1947; 2,406,559 metric tons), wheat (853,- 
601 tons), corn and high-grade barley and 
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hops for beer-brewing are cultivated in the — 


low-lying areas. In more elevated regions 


the cultivation of potatoes (1947: 4,667,661 : 
tons), rye (987,607 tons) and oats pre- 


dominates. Higher lands are also used for 
growing fodder crops or for grazing. The 
livestock census of 1947 enumerated 3,974,- 
851 cattle, 2,944,447 hogs, 1,605,611 sheep 
and 26,135,555 poultry. 

The highly developed position of Czech 


industry is important in foreign trade,. 


since production far exceeds domestic 
needs. Agricultural products, led by sugar, 
provide raw materials for important in- 
dustries. The beer industry has attained 
world-wide repute, and there are also 
spirits, malt and foodstuffs industries. 
Abundance of coal and presence of iron ore 
give the country a big metallurgical in- 
dustry. Output of raw steel in 1947 was 
2,285,700 metric tons; of pig iron, 1,422,500 
tons. The Skoda steel works at Pilsen are 
one of the largest in Europe. 

Other industries are glass, porcelain and 
pottery making, while large forest areas 
provide raw material for the timber, paper 
and cellulose industries. Also highly de- 
veloped are the textile industries, including 
cotton, wool, flax and jute production, and 
the shoe industry. The famous Bat’a shoe 
factories are at Zlin. Industrial employ- 
ment totaled 1,086,500 on Dec. 31, 1946. 

Foreign trade is now a state monopoly 
managed by government corporations. Sta- 
tistics, in billions of koruny, are as follows: 


1937 1946 1947 
Exports 11.92 14.34 28.55 
Imports 10.93 23.24* 28.92 — 


*Including relief shipments. 


Leading exports in 1947 were iron and 
steel manufactures (15.8%), glass (9.4%), 
sugar (7.0%), machinery (7.0%) and ve- 
hicles (5.4%). Chief imports were cotton 
and cotton products (8.4%), wool and wool 


products (8.2%), and tobacco (7.3%). 
Leading customers were Switzerland 
(10.2%), Netherlands (8.7%), Sweden 


(7.2%), Great Britain (6.4%) and Belgium 


(6.3%). The chief suppliers were Great 


Britain (11.6%), the U. S. (10.2%) and 
Switzerland (7.6%). Reorientation of trade 
from west to east is now in progress. 

The disadvantages of Czechoslovakia’s 
landlocked position are offset somewhat by 
a well-developed system of internal com- 
munications. Czech railroads, totaling 
8,200 miles in 1947, form a direct connec- 
tion between the systems of eastern and 
western Europe, making the country an 
important communications center. High- 
way mileage in 1945 totaled 43,623, 

Navigable streams total 1,156 miles in 
Bohemia-Moravia, and 111 miles in Slo- 
vakia. Internal waterways and rivers con-= 


nect Czechoslovakia with the Black Sea 


and the North Sea. 


____ Government expenditures in 1948 were 
estimated at 74,700,000,000 koruny as 
against revenues of 56,900,000,000 koruny, 
of which an estimated 15 percent was from 
government enterprises. National debt 
_ (Dec. 31, 1947); internal, 107,669,000,000 
Koruny; external, 18,805,000,000 Koruny. 


Most important of Czechoslovakia’s var- 
ied minerals are pit coal and lignite, with 
the principal coal fields in the Ostrava- 

‘Karvinnaé area, connected with the Polish 
fields of Upper Silesia. Production in 1947 
was 16,215,800 metric tons of hard coal and 
22,362,100 tons of lignite. 


Production of iron ore in 1947 was 1,363,- 
500 tons, but much ore is imported to meet 
the demands of Czechoslovakia’s flourish- 
ing iron and steel industry. Excellent 
‘porcelain raw materials, particularly kaolin 
(1947: 607,553 tons), are obtained in west- 
ern Bohemia and southern Moravia. Other 
Minerals are antimony, gold, magnesite, oil, 
silver and zinc. 


Czechoslovakia is one-third wooded and 
is one of the richest forest lands in Europe, 
with a high production of lumber. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A long and 
narrow country, with a length of 594 miles 
from east to west and a width varying 
from 45 to 175 miles, Czechoslovakia lies 
athwart the great central European water- 
shed between the Baltic, Black and North 
Seas. Mountains form several of its bound- 
aries—the Carpathians by Poland on the 
northeast, the BOhmer Wald by Austria on 
the southwest, and the Erzgebirge and the 
Sudetens by Germany on the northwest 
and north. Many of the valleys are made 
fertile by the Danube, Elbe and Vltava 
(Moldau) rivers and their tributaries. 
The Elbe and Danube are usually icebound 
for six to eight weeks each year. 


At Prague, in Bohemia, the average 
annual temperature is 48.2° (29.6° in Janu- 
ary; 66.2° in July) and the average annual 
rainfall is 19.6 inches. The corresponding 
figures for Presov, in eastern Slovakia, are 
46.8° and 25.6 inches. Heavy winter snow- 
fall is common in the highlands. 


Denmark (Kingdom) 
(Kongeriget Danmark) 


Area: 16,575 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 4,168,700 (almost en- 
tirely Danish). 

Density per square mile: 251.5. 

Sovereign: King Frederick IX. 

Prime Minister: Hans Hedtoft. 


Principal cities (census 1945): Copenhagen, 
731,707 (capital); Aarhus, 107,393 (shipping, 
commercial center); Odense, 92,436 (meat, 
dairy products); Aalborg, 60,880 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Krone. 


Language: Danish. 
Religion: Evangelical Lutheran (state). 


HISTORY. Denmark—comprising a penin« 
sula and 500 islands in the Baltic Sea—is a 
vast produce farm, less than half the size 
of Indiana. Because of its rich production ° 
of meat, butter and eggs, it suffered almost 
no material damage from German occupa- 
tion in World War II. Needing the Danish 


food, the Nazis permitted the Danish 
farmers to continue producing, and when 
the war was over and much of Europe was 
a starving ruin, Denmark emerged as a 
land of comparative plenty. Its principal 
economic difficulty was a lack of foreign 
exchange, which still persisted in 1948. 


A tiny nation today, Denmark once was 
powerful and feared. After conversion of 
the Danes to Christianity in the 9th and 
10th centuries, Canute the Great, king of 
Denmark, conquered England in 1015. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries, under Kings 
Valdemar I and II, Denmark reached the 
zenith of its power. By the terms of the 
Union of Kalmar in 1397, the nation was 
united with Norway and Sweden. Sweden 
left the Union in 1520, but Denmark and 
Norway remained united until 1814. In 
the Napoleonic Wars Denmark picked the 
wrong side; when Napoleon was defeated, 
Norway was given to Sweden and Helgo- 
land to Britain in 1814. Denmark lost 
again in 1864 when, after a war with 
Austria and Prussia, it lost Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg to Prussia. 


The country, which had become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy in 1849, stayed 
neutral in World War I, after which a 
plebiscite returned to it a part of North 
Schleswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Virgin 
Islands to the United States for $25,000,000. 


The Social Democrats, moderately social- 
istic, dominated Danish politics in 1924~ 
26 and 1929-40 during an era marked by 
active participation in the League of Na- 
tions and close harmony with Norway and 
Sweden. 

On May 31, 1939, eager for peace, Den- 
mark signed a ten-year non-aggression pact 
with Germany. Less than a year later, on 
April 9, 1940, Germany invaded neutral 
Denmark. The British countered by occupy- 
ing the Faeroe Islands and Iceland. Iceland 
declared its complete independence from 
Denmark in 1944, thus breaking a union 
which had existed since 1280. 

To save the country from destruction, 
King Christian X accepted the German 
occupation without armed resistance, and 
the Danish policy became one of passive 
resistance against Hitler’s attempts to form 
a “model protectorate.” During 194445, the 
Danish underground became increasingly 
active and effective. 

Following the German surrender in 1945, 
the Danes quickly took over their govern- 
ment again with Social Democrat Vilhelm 
Buhl as prime minister. Buhl resigned 
when his party lost ground in the national 


elections of Oct. 30, 1945, and the King 
designated Liberal leader Knud Kristensen 
to form a new all-Liberal cabinet in Nov., 
1945. Kristensen lost the confidence of the 
Folketing in Oct., 1947, as a result of his 
advocacy of a plebiscite in South Schleswig 
(Germany) looking toward annexation of 

at least part of the region to Denmark. The 
Social Democrats increased their plurality 
in the resulting elections, and on Novem- 
ber 11, Hans Hedtoft was named prime 


-- minister. 


_ King Christian X—revered symbol of 
Danish resistance in World War II—died 
April 20, 1947, and was succeeded by his 


elder son, Frederick. 


RULER. Frederick IX, of the house of 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Gliicks - 
purg, Denmark’s 49th king, was born 
March 11, 1899. In 1935 he married Prin- 
cess Ingrid of Sweden, by whom he has 
three daughters. Succession is limited to 
the male line, and the heir presumptive is 
his brother, Prince Knud, born July 27, 
1900. The King’s uncle is King Haakon VII 
of Norway. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitutional act of 1915, amended in 1920, 
Denmark is a constitutional hereditary 
monarchy. Legislative authority rests 
* jointly with the king and the two-house 
Rigsdag. The 149-member Folketing (lower 
house) is popularly elected every four 
years but can be dissolved by the king at 
will. Members of the Landsting (upper 
house) are elected for eight years—56 by 
popular vote and 19 by the outgoing 
Landsting. The cabinet, presided over by 
the king, who designates the prime min- 
ister, is the highest executive power, deal- 
ing with all new bills and important meas- 
ures, 


The party lineup in the Folketing (elec- 
tions of Oct., 1947) is Social Democrat 57, 
Liberal 49, Conservative 17, Radical Liberal 
10, Communist 9, others 7. 


Military service is compulsory. The army, 
numbering about 14,000, is being re- 
equipped with British assistance. One in- 
fantry brigade of 4,000 men is stationed in 
the British zone of Germany. In 1948 the 
navy had two destroyers, three torpedo 
poats and six under construction, three 
submarines, two frigates, a corvette and 
other smaller craft. Personnel numbers 
4,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Under the Danish system, schooling is com- 
pulsory from 7 to 14 and, for the most part, 
free. The famous popular high schools 
(folkehéjskoler) for adults number 54, all 
private but assisted by the state. The 
Royal University of Copenhagen, founded 
in 1479, has about 6,500 students and that 
of Aarhus about 1,000. Elementary schools 
in 1945 had 458,859 students; middle and 
secondary schools in 1940 had 67,064. 


< 
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Social legislation is well advanced and ~ 
provides for medical aid, poor relief, child — 
welfare and workmen’s compensation. The 
National Insurance Act requires everyone 
from 21 to 60 to belong to an approved © 
sickness benefit society, to which the © 
state also contributes. The cooperative — 
movement is also well organized. - 


Approximately ninety percent of the land © 
is productive and about three-quarters is 
actually farmed. Agrarian reform laws have* 
operated to bring about a large number 
of small holdings. About two-fifths of the 
cultivated area is devoted to cereals, led 
by barley, mixed grain, oats, rye and wheat. 
Root crops (fodder), potatoes and sugar 
beets also are important. The principal 
source of exports and of the nation’s 
wealth is dairy farming and the produc- 
tion of bacon and pork (1947: 210,000 
metric tons), milk (4,100,000 tons), butter 
(125,000 tons), beef and veal (398,000 tons, © 
liveweight), eggs (62,000 tons), and cheese 
(43,000 tons). Livestock in 1947 numbered 
2,987,000 cattle (including 1,538,000 milk 
cows), 1,791,000 hogs and 19,271,000 poultry. 
Total value of farm and dairy production 
in 1947 was 3,242,000,000 kroner. Farming 
keeps pace with scientific advances. 


Denmark produces primarily for home 
consumption, though some industrial 
products, such as Diesel motors, are large 
exports. In 1944 there were 6,717 industrial 
establishments with 195,097 workers and 
an output valued at 4,791,711,000 kr. The 
largest industries were food-processing and 
iron and metal. Others were chemical and 
pharmaceutical, wood and paper, clothing, 
textiles, machinery, beverages and leather. 


The per capita rate of Denmark’s foreign 
commerce is exceptionally high. Trade sta- 
tistics, in millions of kroner, are as fol- 
lows: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 1,535 1,618 2,316 
Imports 1,625 2,847 3,086 


Leading suppliers in 1947 were Great 
Britain (21.7%), the U. S. (19.6%) and 
Belgium (8.0%). Chief customers were 
Great Britain (22.1%), Sweden (7.4%) and 
Belgium (5.1%). 


Leading exports in 1947 were butter and 
other milk products, 24.4%; bacon, 12.5%; 
fish, 7.4%; live animals, 7.0%; and machin- 
ery (not electrical), 5.7%. Leading imports 
were coal, coke, petroleum, iron and steel, 
transport equipment, wood and fodder. 


The Danish merchant marine, one of the 
largest in the world on a per-capita basis, 
had 2,242 ships totaling 1,098,000 gross tons 
on Oct. 1, 1947. Regular communications 
with foreign countries are mainly west- 
ward by sea. There are Swedish ferry serv- 
ices from Copenhagen to Malm6é and from 
Helsingér (Elsinore) to Halsingborg. 


The main land route to the rest of the 


Ordinary government expenditures for 
1948-49 were estimated at 1,744,000,000 kr. 
}and receipts at 1,731,000,000 kr. The public 
[oe on Sept. 30, 1946, totaled 4,442,400,- 


Mineral resources are negligible, although 
‘Some coal, granite and Kaolin are found 
-On the island of Bornholm. Large quanti- 
‘ties of coal and coke must be imported. 
‘Peat bogs supply an important source of 
‘fuel. Forest resources are unimportant. 


The fishing industry, centered at Copen- 
-hagen but carried on also in the shallow 
‘fiords and in the deeper waters of the 
Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is a basic 
‘part of the Danish economy. The 1947 
catch of 200,000 metric tons was valued at 
(174,000,000 kr. Normally, about two-thirds 
of the catch is exported, usually fresh, ice- 
‘packed, or live. 


‘TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Denmark, 
only three miles from Sweden at the closest 
point, consists of the Jutland peninsula 
and the islands in the Baltic. The largest 
islands are Zealand, the site of Copen- 
hhagen; Fiinen; and far to the east, Born- 
holm. The narrow waters to the north are 
called Skagerrak; and to the east, Kattegat. 


The terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
but not flat. Its highest point is about 500 
feet, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
Short rivers. Sand dunes line the western 
Jutland coast almost without a break. 


Denmark’s climate is like that of eastern 
England, but with colder winters and 
warmer summers. The average annual tem- 
perature is 45.2° (61° in July; 32° in Janu- 
ary). Average rainfall is 24 inches; thun- 
derstorms are frequent in summer. 


Outlying Territories 


FAERCE iISLANDS—Status: 
of Denmark. 

Area: 540 square miles. 

Population (census 1945): 29,198. 

Capital: Thorshavn (population 3,611). 

Government: Danish-appointed governor and 
ocally-elected assembly. 

Principal products: cod, whale oil, cod liver 
il, wool, fertilizers, skins and leather. 

This group of 21 islands, lying in the 
Yorth Atlantic about 200 miles northwest 
f the Shetland Islands, joined Denmark 
n 1386 and has since been part of the 
Janish kingdom. The islands were occu- 
jied by British troops during World War 
I, after the German occupation of Den- 
nark. The principal pursuits are fishing 
nd sheep grazing. The predominant 


Autonomous part 


Sjalvstyrisokkur, or Home Rule party, 
heads a movement seeking autonomy. 
Those favoring independence won a slight — 
majority in a plebiscite held Sept. 14, 1946, 
but subsequent elections gave pro-Danes 
a majority. However, a bill enacted Mar. 
30, 1948, established home rule. 


GREENLAND—Siatus: Colony. 
Area: ‘839,782 square miles (almost 85 per= 
cent glacier). 


‘Mons (1946): natives, 21,379; Europeans, 


Government: Two inspectorates (Godthaab 
and Godhavn) supervised by the director for 
Greenland in Copenhagen. 


Principal products: cryolite (1947: exports to 
«Say 79.500 tons; to Denmark, 20,900 tons), 
fish, hides and skins, whale and fish oil, marble. 


Greenland, the world’s largest island, 
was colonized in 985-86 by Eric the Red, 
Danish sovereignty, which covered only 
the west coast, was extended over the 
whole island in 1917. In 1941 the United 
States signed an agreement with the Dan- 
ish minister in Washington, placing it 
under U. S. protection during World War 
it but maintaining Danish sovereignty. 
U. S. weather stations were built on the 
island during the war. Greenland is the 
only source of natural cryolite, important 
in the manufacture of aluminum. Trade 
(except cryolite) is a Crown monopoly. 


Dominican Republic 
(Repdblica Dominicana) 


Area: 19,327 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 2,182,109 (mestizo and 
mulatto, 70%; white, 15%; Negro, 15%). 

Density per square mile: 112.8. 

President: Rafael Ledénidas Trujillo y Molina. 


Principal cities (est. 1946): Ciudad Trujillo, 
131,271 (capital; sugar); (est. 1945): Santiago 
de los Caballeros, 54,113 (tobacco); San Pedro 
de Macoris, 22,728 (sugar port); Puerto Plata, 
15,610 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Dominican peso. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Do- 
minican Republic (formerly San Domingo) 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of the is- 
land which Columbus named La Espanola 
(now Hispaniola) when he discovered it 
on his first voyage in 1492. The other third 
is occupied by the republic of Haiti. The 
capital, Ciudad Trujillo, founded in 1496, 
is the oldest white settlement in the West-~ 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Dominican Republic was variously 
under Spanish, French and Haitian domi- 
nation until it established its independence 
in 1865 and then plunged into an unstable 
political history. U. S. Marines occupied it 
from 1916 to 1924, when a new constitution 
was adopted. In 1930, Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
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jillo y Molina, an army general, was elected 
president. In office most of the time since 
then, Trujillo has brought about improved 
irrigation, roads, sanitation and schools, 
and in May, 1947, he was elected for an- 
other term. 

The president is elected every five years 
by popular vote, in which women take 
part, and he is eligible to be re-elected in- 
definitely. The 19-member Senate and the 


‘40-member Chamber of Deputies are also 
elected for five years. Each of the eighteen 


provinces has an appointed governor. There 
is a 4,000-man army, a small air force and 
several coast patrol craft. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
+o 14. In 1947, there were 2,484 schools, with 
229,417 students. The government began 
construction of a university city in 1946. 


Primarily agricultural, the country pro- 
duces sugar (1946: 505,709 short tons), 
coffee (1944-45: 56,100,000 lb.), tobacco 
(1946: 31,060 short tons), cacao, bananas, 
rice, corn, cassava, beans and sweet pota- 
toes. The raising of hogs and cattle has 
been expanded recently, and the govern- 
ment is attempting to diversify crops to 
lessen the republic’s dependence on sugar 
exports. Sugar refining, largely U. S. con- 
trolled, is the only important manufacture. 

Exports, mostly sugar, were valued in 
1947 at U. S. $83,205,993; imports were 
valued at $50,163,926. Cacao, coffee, mo- 
lasses and tobacco are other chief exports. 
The main imports, mostly from the U. S., 
are cotton goods, iron and steel products, 
chemicals and machinery. A large propor- 
tion of the sugar is exported to Britain. 


Transit facilities include about 170 miles 
of public railway, more than 600 miles of 
sugar plantation railway, and more than 
2,000 miles of highway. 

The 1948 budget estimated expenditures 
at $57,161,600 and revenues at $58,132,600. 
The Republic’s foreign debt was retired 
in July, 1947; the remaining public debt 
was $8,053,797. 

Mineral resources are limited and pro- 

duction is negligible. Exports in 1945 in- 
cluded 20,000 grams of gold, and 3,585 
short tons of gypsum. The more readily 
accessible timberland has been thoroughly 
exploited, producing mahogany, lignum 
vitae and pine. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Crossed 
from northwest to southeast by a mountain 
range with maximum elevations exceeding 
10,000 feet, the country has fertile, well- 
watered land on the northeast side, where 
nearly two-thirds of the population lives. 
The southwest part is arid and with poor 
soil except around Ciudad Trujillo. The 
country has many good harbors. 

There is little range in temperature, with 
mean January average of 74°, and August 


average of 81°, The elevated interior is 
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cooler than the coastlands. Rainfall 
curs mostly from May to November. 


Ecuador (Republic) 
(Republica del Ecuador) 
Area: 104,510 square miles. 


Population (est. 1946): 3,340,000 (60% pure 


Indian, 25% mestizo, 15% white). 
Density per square mile: 31.9. 
President: Galo Plaza Lasso. 


Principal cities (est. 1944): Quito,* 211,174 
(capital): Guayaquil, 172,948 (chief port); 
Cuenca, 52,519 (trading center); Riobamba, 27,- 
459 (sugar, cereals). 


Monetary unit: Sucre. 
Languages: Spanish, Quéchua. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


*1947 census. 


HISTORY. Mostly forested and mountain- 


ous and a little larger than Colorado, 
Ecuador has a long history replete with 
the forceful rule of dictators. The Spanish 
under Francisco Pizarro conquered the 
land in 1532 by defeating the Inca Ata- 
hualpa. The first revolt against Spain oc- 
curred in 1809, but the victory was not 
complete until the Battle of Pichincha on 
May 24, 1822. Ecuador then joined Vene- 
zuela and Colombia in a confederacy 
founded by Simon Bolivar and known as 
Colombia, but withdrew amicably and be- 
came independent in 1830. The country’s 
subsequent history has been largely one of 
dictatorships, notably under Juan José 
Flores, Gabriel Garcia Moreno and Eloy 
Alfaro. Since 1900, administrations have 
fallen, usually by force, on the average of 
every two years. Shortly before the 1944 
elections, President Carlos Arroyo del Rio 
was forcibly replaced by José Velasco 
Ibarra, recalled from exile in Argentina. 
Velasco Ibarra, confirmed in office by the 
voters later in the same year, followed the 
old pattern by assuming the role of dic- 
tator in 1946 and suppressing opposition. 


Ibarra was deposed in Aug., 1947, and 
after three weeks of confusion Carlos Julio 
Arosemena took over as provisional presi- 
dent until Sept. 1, 1948, when Galo Plaza 
Lasso, victor in the June 6 elections, took 
office. 


For more than a hundred years, Ecuador 
disputed its boundary with Peru, fre- 
quently resorting to arms. After hostilities 
started again in 1941, both nations sub- 
mitted to mediation, and when the decision 
was made final in 1944, Ecuador lost most 
of the disputed area. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1946 (16th) constitution, Ecuador elects a 
president for four years by direct vote, and 
he is ineligible for further service until at 
least one term intervenes. The congress is 
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cameral, with a Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. There are 17 provinces and one 
territory, the Galapagos Islands (3,029 sq. 
il)» 650 miles off the coast. 


_ Military service is compulsory at eight- 
een. The army numbers 10,000 and 40,000 
‘reserves. A 1,030-ton training ship and 
several smaller craft make up the navy. 
There is an aviation school at Guayaquil 
and a naval school at Salinas. To 
strengthen defenses of the Panama Canal, 
the U.S. built a base on Galapagos during 
on War II; it reverted to Ecuador in 
1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free, compulsory and under 
State control, but illiteracy is very high— 
an estimated 62 percent in 1945. School 
enrollment in 1945 was put at 270,000 in 
3,181 primary and 48 secondary schools. 
Ecuador has universities at Quito, Guaya- 
quil, Cuenca, and Loja. 

Although agriculture is the basis of 
Ecuador’s economy, less than 12,000,000 
acres are devoted to it. Cacao, the chief 
crop (1945: 86,000 short tons) is grown in 
the coastal regions and lower river valleys, 
along with coffee, bananas, rice, sugar cane, 
tobacco and cotton. The plateaus and 
mountain valleys are used for grazing and 
dairying, and raising cereals and potatoes. 
Ecuador’s main manufactured product is 
the Panama hat, made of Toquilla straw; 
1946 exports were valued at $4,861,000. 

Total imports in 1947 were 604,000,000 
sSucres; exports were valued at 595,000,000 
sucres. 

Railway mileage in 1945 was 1765, all 
nationalized. The principal road connects 
the chief port, Guayaquil, with Quito. 
Highway mileage was 4,280, of which 2,730 
were termed all-weather. 

The 1947 budget was estimated at $25,- 
630,000. American direct investments in 
1940 were $5,107,000; British investments 
on Dec. 31, 1947, were £4,433,475. The na- 
tional debt, Dec. 31, 1946, was $48,600,- 
000. 

Ecuador mined 70,280 troy oz. of gold 
and 220,878 oz. of silver in 1945.. Copper 
and lead also are mined. In 1946, 2,322,000 
barrels of petroleum were produced. The 
country is the world’s chief source of light, 
strong balsa wood, and exported 2,778 
metric tons in 1946, but exports have de- 
clined steadily since 1943. In the same year 
1,327 tons of rubber were exported. Dye 
wood, cinchona bark, kapok and vegetable 
ivory are other products of the vast forest. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Two high 
and parallel ranges of the Andes, travers- 
ing Ecuador from north to south, are 
topped by tall volcanic peaks including 
Chimborazo (20,577 feet) and Cotopaxi 
(19,344). The region between the moun- 
tains and the coast is rich but extremely 
hot and swampy; beyond the mountains 
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to the east is the rainy, forested and tropi- 
cal Amazon plain, largely uninhabited. 
Though Ecuador, as its name implies, lies 
on the equator, its climate ranges from 
tropical and temperate to the Arctic con- 
ditions of its snow-capped peaks. Tem- 
peratures on the coast average 83°; on the 
Andean plateau, about 46° to 70°, The rainy 


season extends from December through 
April or May. 


Egypt (Kingdom) 
(Misr) 


Area: approximately 383,000 square miles. 

Population (census 1947): 19,088,967 (1944: 
Egyptian, 95.4%; Arabian, 1.7%; Greek, .6%; 
others, 2.3%). 

Density per square mile: 49.8. 

Sovereign: King Farouk I. 

Premier: Mahmoud Fahmy el-Nokrashy Pasha. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Cairo, 2,100,= 
506 (capital); Alexandria, 928,237 (chief port); 
Port Said, 178,432 (Suez Canal terminus); Tanta, 
139,816 (railroad center, Nile delta); Mansira, 
102,519 (cotton). 

Monetary unit: Egyptian pound (£E). 

Language: Arabic. 

Religions: Mohammedan, 91%; Christian 
mostly Copt and Greek Orthodox), 7%; others, 

Oe 


HISTORY. Egypt, half again the size of 
Texas, and the largest and most influential 
of the Arab states, has been an object of 
big-power controversy for centuries. In 
modern times its ambitions for complete 
and unfettered independence have been 
frustrated by the British, who were forced 
to use Egyptian bases to protect their 
Suez Canal lifeline. British troops were 
evacuated from Cairo and Alexandria in 
1946, but Anglo-Egyptian negotiations for 
revision of the 1936 treaty broke down late 
in 1946 after British refusal to recognize 
Egyptian sovereignty over the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. Egypt brought the problem 
before the U._N. Security Council on Aug. 
5, 1947, but the Council advised resumption 
of direct negotiations. The impasse con- 
tinued in 1948. 

In May, 1948, Egyptian forces spear- 
headed the Arab drive into southern Pales- 
tine. 

Egyptian history dates back to about 
4000 B.c., when the kingdoms of upper and 
lower Egypt, already highly civilized, were 
united. Egypt’s “Golden Age’ coincided 
with the 18th and 19th dynasties (16th to 
13th centuries B.c.), during which the em- 
pire was established. Persia conquered 
Egypt in 525 B.c.; Alexander the Great sub- 
dued it in 332 B.c., and then the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 B.c., 
when Cleopatra, last of the line, committed 
suicide and Egypt became a Roman proy- 
ince. From 641 to 1517 the Arab caliphs 
ruled Egypt, and then the Turks took it 
and made it part of their Ottoman Em- 
pire. Napoleon’s armies occupied the coun- 
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try from 1798 to 1801. In 1805, Mohammed 
Ali, leader of a band of Albanian soldiers, 


- became Pasha of Egypt, founding the pres- 


ent line of rulers. After completion of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, the French and Brit- 
ish took increasing interest in Egypt. 


British troops occupied Egypt in 1882, 
and British resident agents became its 
actual administrators, though it remained 
under nominal Turkish sovereignty. On 
Dec. 18, 1914, this fiction was ended and 


Egypt became a British protectorate. 


Pressure by Egyptian nationalists forced 
Britain to declare Egypt an independent, 
sovereign state on Feb. 28, 1922, although 
the British reserved rights for the protec- 
tion of the Suez Canal and the defense of 
Egypt. On Aug. 26, 1936, by an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance, all British 
troops and officials were to be withdrawn, 
except from the Suez Canal zone. When 
World War II started, Egypt remained 
neutral. But it early became a strategic 
base for allied forces, both because of its 
key location for countering German of- 
fenses in North Africa and because of the 
vital importance of the Suez Canal. British 
imperial troops finally ended the Nazi 
threat to Suez in 1942 in the decisive battle 
of El Alamein, west of Alexandria. 


In March, 1942, the Wafd (Nationalist) 
party won the elections and controlled the 
government until its cabinet was dis-+ 
missed by the king in October, 1944. 
Ahmed Maher Pasha, leader of the Saadist 
party (an offshoot of the Wafdists), formed 
a coalition cabinet of all parties except 
the Wafd. He was assassinated on Feb. 
24, 1945, while reading a declaration of 
war against the Axis. Mahmoud Fahmy el- 
Nokrashy Pasha, the Saadist foreign 
minister, succeeded him. He gave way to 
Ismail Sidky Pasha on Feb. 15, 1946, but 
returned to power on Dec. 10, 1946 with a 
Saadist-Liberal cabinet which has since re- 
mained in office. 


RULER. King Farouk I, who was born 
Feb. 11, 1920, succeeded his father, Fuad I, 
on April 28, 1936. He was married on Jan. 
20, 1938, to Farida Zulfikar, granddaughter 
of a former prime minister. Their children 
are Princess Ferial, born in 1938; Princess 
Fawzieh, 1940, and Princess Fadia, 1943. 
Since succession is limited to the male 
line, the heir presumptive is Prince Mo- 
hammed Ali, born in 1875, a first cousin 
to the king. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Egypt is 
a constitutional hereditary monarchy. The 
bicameral Parliament has a Senate of 147 
members, two-fifths of whom are ap- 
pointed by the king and the rest popularly 
elected for 10 years (half renewable every 
five years); and a Chamber of Deputies of 
264 members popularly elected by universal 
male suffrage for five years unless sooner 
dissolved by the king. The king acts 


through a cabinet appointed by him but 
responsible to Parliament. 2 

Elections for the Chamber of Deputies 
held Jan. 10, 1945 (boycotted by the Wafd 
party) gave the Saadists 125 seats, Liberals 
74, Wafdist Bloc (dissident Wafdist group) — 
29, National Party 7 and Independents 29. 


Under the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
the peacetime strength of British troops in 
the Suez Canal zone is set at 10,000, with 
400 air force personnel, but no limit is set 
in time of war or international emergency, 
Military service for Egyptians is com- 
pulsory. The Egyptian army, strengthened 
and modernized during World War II, has 
about 160,000 men, including police units 
under military control. The air force has 
about 150 combat planes, and the navy has 
several small vessels. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 12. In 1943 there were 7,415 ele= 
mentary and secondary schools with at- 
tendance of 1,358,453. The University 
Mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo (founded A.D. 
972) is the chief theological seminary of 
the Moslem world. The University of 
Fuad I in Cairo (founded 1908) had 8,898 
students in 1945 while the University of 
Farouk I in Alexandria (founded 1943) 
had 2,826 students. 


The majority of the people are Sunni 
Moslems. The Christians are mainly Copts 
with an admixture of Armenian, Syrian 
and Maronite sects. The population divides 
generally into fellahin (peasantry) and 
townspeople of the same blood, the Bed- 
ouin or nomad Arabs of the desert, and 
the Berbers, who occupy the Nile valley 
between Aswan and Dongola. The foreign- 
ers are chiefly Greeks (whose main center 
is Alexandria), French, British and Italians. 


Egypt has one of the highest birth rates 
in the world (38.1 per 1,000 population in 
1942) and one of the highest death rates. 
The density of the population in the small 
inhabited area in the Nile valley and delta 
is far greater than that of Belgium or Bens 
gal, 

Agriculture is the chief industry, engag- 
ing more than half the population. Only 
about 3.5 percent (8,620,850 acres) of the 
total area is arable, and only about 6,040- 
000 acres are actually under cultivation. 
almost entirely in the Nile valley and 
delta. More than half the cultivated area 
comprises farms of less than 20 acres. Irri- 
gation is indispensable to agriculture; the 
Aswan reservoir above the first cataract of! 
the Nile holds up to 5,500,000,000 cubic 
meters of water and that of Gebel Aulia, in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2,000,000,00¢ 
cubic meters. In the delta and in middle 
Egypt, where perennial or canal irrigatior 
is possible, two or three crops a year car 
be grown. The chief cash crop is cotton, 0; 
which Egypt is a leading producer. 


} Crop Acreage Epes 
E uu. 
‘Wheat 1,692,000 39,000,000 
d 1,672,000 56,000,000 
Rice 806,000 24,000,000 
Barley 246,000 81,000,000 
2 1946 short tons 
Sugar cane 93,400 2,800,000 
Cotton (ginned) 1,304,000 300,000 


Other crops include fruit, vegetables, 
Gates and grapes. The pastoral industry is 
relatively unimportant except to the Bed- 
Ouins in the eastern desert. In 1947 there 
Were 1,317,639 cattle, 1,238,756 buffalo 


‘(used to turn water wheels for irrigation), 


1,868,261 sheep, 1,473,840 goats, 
camels and 1,124,961 donkeys. 
Industry includes sugar refining, cotton 
ginning, cement manufacture, milling and 
pottery, soap and perfume making. The 
French-controlled Sugar Company of Egypt 
holds a monopoly on sugar refining. Sugar 
production in 1947 was 190,779 metric tons. 
Foreign trade statistics: 


(in millions of Egyptian pounds) 


196,084 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 29.4 69.0 90.4 
Imports 36.8 80.0 99.6 


In 1947, Egypt’s chief customers (in 
thousands of Egyptian pounds) were India, 
14,625; Britain, 12,710; Italy, 11,991; and 
France, 10,712. Leading suppliers were Brit- 
ain, 23,040; the U. S., 11,659; Italy, 9,187; 
and France, 6,626. Raw cotton was the 
most important export (68,335), followed 
by rice (6,100) and onions (1,470). Im- 
ports included fertilizer, timber, tobacco, 
tea and petroleum. 

Navigable throughout its course in Egypt, 
the Nile is used largely as a means of 
cheap transport for heavy goods. The prin- 
cipal port is Alexandria. Railway mileage 
in 1945 totaled 4,950. Branch lines link 
Cairo and Alexandria with Suez and nearly 
every town in the delta. Highway mileage 
is 8,203. Cairo is a major airport. 

The 1948-49 state budget estimated ex- 
penditures at ££183,435,100 and revenue at 
£E141,510,600. The public debt in Jan., 1948, 
was £H125,001,850. 

The most important minerals are manga-~ 
nese ore and oil (1946: 9,335,000 barrels). 
Phosphate rock, gold, iron ochres, nickel, 
sodium carbonate, sulfate talc and tung- 
sten also are mined. 

Egypt has no forests. The total value of 
fishery products in 1944 was £E1,772,000, 
representing a catch of 22,800 short tons. 
The chief fishing ground is Lake Menzala 
in the delta, but fish are also caught along 
the coast of the delta and in the Nile. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Egypt, at 
the northeast corner of Africa, is a very 
rough square, with the historic Nile flow- 
ing northward through its eastern third. 


On either side of the Nile valley are desert 
plateaus, spotted with oases. In the north, 
toward the Mediterranean, plateaus are low, 
while south of Cairo they rise to a maxi- 
mum of 1,015 feet above sea level. At the 
head of the Red Sea, at the northeast 
corner of Egypt, is the triangular Sinai 
peninsula, between the Suez Canal and 
Palestine. 


The Nile delta starts 100 miles south of 
the Mediterranean and fans out to a sea 
front of 155 miles between Alexandria and 
Port Said. From Cairo north, the Nile 
branches into many streams, the principal 
of which are the Damietta and the Rosetta, 
joined by a network of canals. 


Except for a narrow belt on the Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt lies in an almost rainless 
area, in which high daytime temperatures 
fall quickly at night. The mean tempera- 
ture at Cairo varies between 53° in January 
and 84° in July; at Alexandria, between 57° 
in January and 81° in July. South of Cairo, 
pure desert conditions prevail; at Aswan 
the mean maximum temperature is 118°. 


SUEZ CANAL. The Suez Canal, in Egyptian 
territory between the Arabian Desert and 
the Sinai peninsula, is an artificial water- 
way about 100 miles long between Port 
Said on the Mediterranean and Suez on 
the Red Sea. Construction work, directed 
by the French engineer Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, was begun April 25, 1859, and the 
canal was opened Nov. 17, 1869. The cost 
was 432,807,882 francs. The concession is 
held by a French company, Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, in 
which the British government holds 295, 
026 out of a total of 652,932 shares. The 
concession expires Nov. 17, 1968, when it 
will revert to the Egyptian government. 
On the board of management in 1948 were 
one Dutch, one American, 2 Egyptian, 16 
French and 9 British directors. 


SUEZ CANAL STATISTICS 


Year Ships Tonnage Receipts 
1938 6,127 34,249,745 1,784,278,091 fr. 
1945 4,206 25,064,966 £ 9,911,500 
1946 5,057 32,731,631 £12,246,300 
1947 5,972 36,576,581 £13,147,200 


In 1947, 46.9% of the tonnage was Brit- 
ish, 19.9% U.S. and 7.2% Norwegian. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN—Status: Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium. 

Area: 967,500 square miles. 

Population (1947): 7,547,500. 

Capital: Khartoum (pop. 1947: 61,800). 

Governor general: Sir Robert Howe. 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £E14,865,848; 
imports, ££16,773,633. Chief export: raw cotton 
(57%). 

Agricultural products: cottonseed, ginned cot- 
ton, millet, sesame, wheat, groundnuts. 

Minerals: gold, salt. 

Forest product: gum arabic (exports 1946; 


34,082 short fons). 
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About one-fourth the size of Europe, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan extends from north 
to south about 1,200 miles and west to east 
about 1,000 miles. Before the revolt against 
Egyptian rule by the Arabized tribes under 
Mohammed Ahmed (the Mahdi) in 1882-84, 
the region was known as Egyptian Sudan. 
Since its reconquest by the Anglo-Egyptian 
expeditions of 1896-98, it has been known 
by its present name. A governor general, 
appointed by the king of Egypt on British 
recommendation, is assisted by a council 
of 6 to 8 members. 


During the 1946 treaty negotiations, 
Egypt demanded union of the area with 
the Egyptian crown, but important Suda- 
nese groups favored complete independ- 
ence. The aim of the British administration 
in Sudan was described as the establish- 
ment of self-government as a first step 
toward eventual independence. On June 
14, 1948, Britain authorized the governor 
general to proceed with plans for a greater 
measure of self-government. 


The northern region is a continuation of 
the Libyan Desert. The southern region is 
fertile, abundantly watered and, in places, 
heavily forested. It is traversed from north 
to south by the Nile, all of whose great 
tributaries are partly or entirely within 
its borders. The highest elevation is a 
mountain range parallel to the Red Sea, 
with heights of 4,000 to over 17,000 feet. 
Sudan is the chief source of gum arabic; 
the southern forests also are rich in fibers 
and tannins. 


There are two trunk railways, one con- 
necting Sudan with Egypt and the other 
affording access to the chief port, Port Su- 
dan, on the Red Sea. 


The whole country lies within the tropics 
and has an exceedingly hot climate—great- 
est in the central area and least in the 
desert zone, where the temperature range 
Is large. At Khartoum the mean annual 
temperature is 80°, with January the cold- 
est and June the hottest month. 


Eire (Republic) 


Area: 26,601 square miles (not including larger 
water bodies). 


Population (est. 1947): 2,980,000 (almost en- 
tirely Irish). 

Density per squere mile: 112.0 

President: Séan T. O'Kelly. 

Prime Minister: John A. Costello. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Dublin (Baile 
Atha Cliath) 506,625 (capital); Cork, 75,361 
(seaport); Kingstown (Dun Laoghaire), 44,689 
(seaport); Limerick (Luimneach), 42,987 (sea- 
port.) 

Monetary unit: Irish pound. 

Languages: Gaelic, English. 

Religions (1936): Roman Catholic, 93.4%; 


Protestant Episcopal, 4.8%; Presbyterian, 1%; 
others, .8%. 


j 
HISTORY. Eire—formerly the Irish Free — 


State—is an agrarian state that occupies — 


five-sixths of the island of Ireland west of © 
England, across the Irish Sea. Its fiercely — 
independent people are still subject to 
some of the tensions tracing back to their 
revolt against British rule in 1919-21. 


About the beginning of the Christian 
era, Ireland was divided into five kingdoms © 
—Ulster, North* Leinster, South Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught—each with its 
own ruler, but each subject to the over=— 
lord of all Ireland who dwelt at Tara. St. 
Patrick introduced Christianity in a.D. 432 
and became the country’s patron saint. 


Norse depredations along the coasts, 
starting in 795, ended in 1014 with Norse 
defeat at the Battle of Clontarf by forces 
under Brian. In the middle of the 12th 
century, the Pope gave all Ireland to the 
English crown as a papal fief. In 1171 
Henry II of England was acknowledged — 
“Lord of Ireland,” but native sectional rule 
continued for centuries, and English con- 
trol over the whole island was not reason- 
ably absolute until the 17th century. By 
the Act of Union (1800), England and Ire- 
land became the “United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


The great potato famine of 1846-48 took 
many lives and drove millions to emigrate 
to America. 


Several home-rule bills were introduced 
in the English Parliament in the 19th 
century, but failed of passage. One was 
finally approved in 1914, but enforcement 
was suspended by the outbreak of World 
War I. During the war, agitation for free- 
dom was carried on by the nationalist party 
—Sinn Féin (Ourselves). In 1916 the Brit- 
ish quickly suppressed the famous Easter 
Week rebellion and executed its leaders. 


After the 1918 elections, seventy-three of 
the Sinn Féiners elected to the English 
Parliament met in Dublin, proclaimed 
themselves an Irish Parliament, and passed 
a declaration of independence. The result 
was war between Irish nationalists and 
British troops from January, 1919, to May, 
1921. A treaty ratified in December, 1921, 
gave Ireland political status equal to that 
of Canada. Six Ulster counties, largely 
Protestant, formed a separate government 
as Northern Ireland, closely bound to Eng- 
land; the other twenty-six became the 
Irish Free State. Republican extremists, 
headed by Eamon de Valera, refused for 
several years to recognize the treaty. 


William Cosgrave, leader of the Sinn 
Féin’s right wing, was president from 1922 
to 1932. In the latter year, De Valera’s 
party, Fianna Fail, won control of the 
government. Under De Valera’s leadership 
a new constitution was adopted in 1937 
making the nation, in effect a republic. 
The country’s former name of “Hire” was 
restored by the constitution. 
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_ Dr. Douglas Hyde, elected without op- 
position as Eire’s first president in 1938, 
Was succeeded in 1945 by Séan T. O’Kelly, 
the Fianna Féil nominee. The country 
maintained strict neutrality during World 
War II. 

De Valera’s long tenure as prime minister 
came to an end in Feb., 1948, when the 
Fianna Fail lost its absolute majority in 
the parliamentary elections. John A. Cos- 
tello, a Fine Gael moderate, took office at 
the head of a six-party coalition cabinet on 
Feb. 18, 1948. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Eire is a 


sovereign, independent, democratic state. 


The oath of allegiance to England’s king 
Was abolished in 1933, and in 1945 De 
Valera described Eire as a republic linked 
with the British Commonwealth only by 
the External Relations Act of 1936. The 


president, directly elected for seven years, 


names the prime minister on the nomina- 
tion of the chamber of deputies. Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas) has two houses. The 
chamber of deputies (Dail Eireann) has 
147 members elected by proportional rep- 
resentation for a five-year term. The senate 
(Seanad Eireann) has 60 members, of 
whom 11 are named by the prime minis- 
ter, 6 by the universities, and 43 from vo- 
cational panels; its powers are limited. 


Party representation in the Dail Eireann 
after the elections of Feb. 4, 1948, was as 
follows: Fianna Fail, 68; Fine Gael, 31; 
Labour, 14; Clann na Poblachta, 10; others, 
24, 

Military service is voluntary. The army 

had 11,397 men in 1947, and the air force 
62 combat planes. In 1938 Britain gave up 
its last defense posts in Hire, including 
those at Cobh, Berehaven and Lough 
Swilly. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Elementary education is free and is pro- 
vided in state schools; secondary education 
is under private control, notably the reli- 
gious orders. Technical and agricultural 
education is under local control, aided by 
State subsidies. The 4,957 elementary 
schools in 1946-47 had 451,820 students; 
393 secondary schools had 42,927 students. 
The University of Dublin (Trinity College), 
founded in 1591, had an enrollment of 
1,484 in 1946-47, and the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland (constituent colleges at 
Cork, Galway and Dublin) had 4,857. 

The majority of the people are English- 
Speaking, although the government has at- 
tempted to promote the traditional Gaelic 
language, which is an essential part of the 
curriculum for all state schools. 


Eire is predominantly an agricultural 
country, with about 70 percent of the total 
land area (17,000,000 acres) devoted to 
crops and pasture. The pastoral industry 
is the basis of the nation’s economy. but 
Tecent years have brought a greater di- 


versity in agriculture, marked by large in- 
creases in sugar beet and wheat produc- 
tion. Principal crops in 1947 were wheat, 
6,260,177 cwt.; rye, 95,879 cwt.; oats, 13,- 
056,520 cwt.; potatoes, 52,004,280 ewt.; 
Sugar beets, 9,599,000 cwt., and flax, 49,- 
467 cwt. Other staple crops are turnips, 
cabbage and hay. Livestock in 1947 in- 
cluded 3,950,152 cattle, 2,094,057 sheep and 
456,973 hogs. Wool output in 1947 was 118,- 
321 cwt., and butter output 519,116 cwt. 


The government’s self-sufficiency policy, 
plus financial and tariff inducements, have 
promoted considerable industrial develop- 
ment since 1928. The leading manufactures, © 
in order of value, are ordinarily beverages, 
tobacco, wood, paper, clothing, textiles and 
metals. The hydroelectric plant erected on 
the Shannon River in County Limerick 
provides cheap electricity for homes and 
factories. 


Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of Irish pounds): ° 


1938 1946 1947 

Exports (including 
re-exports) 24.4 39.1 39.7 
Imports, c.i.f. 41.5 72.2 130.8 


The leading customer in 1947 was Great 
Britain (69%), followed by Northern Ire- 
land (18%) and Belgium (4.6%). Great 
Britain was also the chief supplier (39%), 
followed by the U. S. (22%) and Canada 
(4.3%). The major export is cattle; others 
are bacon, beer, butter, horses, eggs and 
textiles. The major imports are textiles, 
coal, wheat, iron, steel, corn, tea, petro- 
leum, clothing and tobacco. 


The merchant marine in 1944 had 466 
vessels with a net tonnage of 44,650. Al- 
most all transport facilities are national- 
ized. Railway mileage is about 2,500. Main 
roads in 1945 totaled 9,798 miles, and 
secondary roads 39,191 miles. Shannon is 
rapidly developing into a key international 
airport. There are 670 miles of canals and 
navigable waterways. 

Government expenditures for 1948-49 
were estimated at £70,483,000, and revenue 
at £70,508,000. The public debt on March 
31, 1948, was £95,732,161; assets were £48,- 
478,939. : 

In 1944 Eire mined 226,600 short tons of 
coal, some gypsum, and considerable peat 
from its bogs, but otherwise the mineral 
resources are negligible, as are those of 
the forests. In 1946, 1,200,000 tons of coal 
were imported from Britain. The fishing 
industry employs about 10,000 men. The 
1946 catch, including mackerel, herring, 
whiting, cod, plaice and shellfish, was 
valued at £594,336. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Occupying 
the entire island except for the six north- 
ern counties of Ulster, Eire resembles a 
basin—a central plain rimmed with moun- 
tains, except in the Dublin region. The 
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mountains are low, with the highest peak, 
Carrantuohill in Kerry County, rising 3,415 
feet. Eire’s principal river is the Shannon, 
which begins in the north central area, 
flows south and southwest for about 240 
miles and empties into the Atlantic. About 
20 percent of the country is covered by 
bogs. Among Eire’s many lakes are the 
famous Lakes of Killarney in the southwest 
county of Kerry. 

Hire’s moist and mild climate, with an- 
nual rainfall running between thirty and 
inches fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the year, is influenced by the 
Gulf Stream, which makes the winters 
warmer than in other places in the same 
latitude, The mean temperature at Dublin 
is 41.7° in January and 60.5° in July. 


Ethiopia (Kingdom) 
(Abyssinia) 


Area: 350,000 square miles. 


Population (est. 1939): 9,500,000 (Abyssinian 
LAmharal, 20%; Galla, 50%; others, 30%). 


Density per square mile: 27.1. 
Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie I. 
Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen Endal- 


katchau. 
Principal cities (est. 1946): Addis Ababa, 
300,000 (capital); (est. 1939): Dire Dawa, 


30,000; Harar, 25,000. 
Monetary unit: Ethiopian paper dollar. 
Languages: Amharic, Arabic. 
Religions: Copt (Christian), Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Ethiopia, a land-locked African 
kingdom more than twice the size of Cali- 
fornia, was one of the first victims of the 
Axis aggression that culminated in World 
War II. Italy, after creating fake border in- 
cidents, invaded the country on Oct. 3, 
1935, and Addis Ababa fell on May 5, 1936. 
Haile Selassie, the emperor, fled the coun- 
try, and the Italians welded Ethiopia, 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea into the 
colony of Italian East Africa. 


World War II brought early liberation; 
Ethiopia, in fact, was the first of the Axis- 
occupied nations to be retaken by the Al- 
lies. British and Ethiopian troops recon- 
quered the country in 1941, with the final 
Italian surrender occuring on Nov. 27. 
During a transition period thereafter, the 
nation was under dual Anglo-Ethiopian 
control. Under an agreement signed on 
Jan. 31, 1942, British troops quit the 
country except for stipulated border areas. 
The latter were still under British control 
in 1948, ; 


After the war, the country launched a 
modernization program in agriculture, in- 
dustry and education. Irredentist claims to 
the ex-Italian colonies and former Ethi- 
opian provinces, Eritrea and Somaliland, 
began to be voiced in 1946. 
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The Ethiopian royal family claims de- — 


scent from the Queen of Sheba and*from 


Menelek, a son of King Solomon. Christian- — 
ity was introduced about a.p. 330, and after 
the Arab conquest of northern Africa in — 


the 7th century, Ethiopia was more or less 


cut off from the outside world for a thou- — 


sand years. When Theodore III proclaimed 
himself emperor in 1853, the country was 
a conglomeration of autonomous provinces 


under hereditary chiefs who were usually © 


at war with one another. Menelek II, who 
ascended the throne in 1889, brought 
Ethiopia under single rule, and his forces 
finished off a five-year Italian attempt at 
invasion with a great massacre at Aduwa 
on March 1, 1896. Revenge for this massacre 
was one of Mussolini’s great war cries in 
the 1935-36 invasion. 


GOVERNMENT. Ethiopia’s ruler, Haile 
Selassie I, was born on July 17, 1891, 
crowned king on Oct. 7, 1928, and emperor 
on Noy. 2, 1930. His eldest son, the crown 
prince and heir apparent, is Asfa Wassan, 
born on July 27, 1916. The emperor directly 
controls the government, though there 
now is a Council of Ministers, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. All members 
are appointed by the monarch, however. 
The country is divided into 12 provinces. 


In wartime, military service is compul- 
sory. The small Ethiopian standing army 
is equipped and trained by a British mili- 
tary mission. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The education system is extremely back- 
ward. Foreign missions or the government 
maintain schools in the principal towns, 
and several secondary schools recently have 
been set up. The Coptic Church (Chris- 
tian), with its numerous priests, exercises 
powerful influence and owns much Ethi- 
opian land. It became independent of the 
Coptic Archbishop of Alexandria in 1946. 
Moslems, numerous in frontier regions, 
have their religious center at Harar. The 
towns of Ethiopia are scattered and crudely 
built. 


Ethiopia is generally fertile, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, with 
many regions yielding two crops a year. 
The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, 
rye, cotton, sugar cane, millet, hemp, vege- 
tables, coffee and teff (the common bread 
grain). The country’s inadequate transport 
system, however, makes crop growing 
largely a local industry. 


The country grazes several million cat- 
tle, and many goats and sheep. Horses and 
mules are bred extensively as pack animals 
and mounts. There is little manufacturing 
except for small native industry, although 
the Italians built some industrial plants 
during their five-year occupation. 

Ethiopia is primarily an importer of con- 
sumer’s goods and an exporter of raw or 
sSemiprocessed materials. For the trade 
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"year ended Sept. 10, 1947, exports, exclud- 


ing specie, were valued at Eth. $69,054,000 
(1946: Eth. $49,699,000), of which cereals 
accounted for 24.9 percent, coffee 23.7 per- 
cent, skins 14.8 percent and hides 12.2 per- 
cent. Imports were valued at Eth. $68,997,- 
Eth. $53,661,000), of which 
cotton goods comprised 40 percent. Specie 
exports totaled Eth. $20,376,000. 


The 486-mile track from Addis Ababa to 


Djibouti in French Somaliland is Ethiopia’s 


only rail outlet and its principal trade 
route. Motorable roads, non-existent until 
about 1925, now include about 1,000 miles 
built by the government, and 4,340 miles 
built during the Italian occupation. The 
Jong rainy season makes road maintenance 
difficult, and air traffic has become increas- 
ingly important, especially as a means of 
communication with foreign commercial 
centers. The National Ethiopian Line 
Serves internal and neighboring areas. 


Ethiopia is seeking the help of foreign 
architects in the modernization of Addis 
Ababa, which, since the days of Menelek, 
has been a sprawling town of mud huts 
and tin roofs. 


Government expenditures in 1944-45 
Were Eth. $40,983,330, while all revenues 
totaled $39,338,030, plus a British subsidy 
of Eth. $1,915,760. 


Gold, produced from placer mines worked 
by natives in the south and west, is 
Ethiopia’s main mineral. Platinum also is 
mined in fair commercial quantities. Other 
Minerals are rock salt, cinnabar, copper, 
iron, mercury, mica, potash and sulfur. Oil 
deposits are believed to exist, and all 
drilling rights have been sold to the Sin- 
clair Refining Company of the United 
States. 

Vegetation is dense in the valleys and 
lowlands, but the plateau is comparatively 
bare, especially in the north. The forests 
contain many valuable trees, including the 
Natal yellow pine. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Over its 
main plateau-land, Ethiopia has several 


high mountains; Dashan, the tallest peak, 


towers to 14,958 feet northeast of Lake 
Tana. Most of the many rivers are rapid, 
not navigable, and flow into the Nile. The 
Blue Nile, or Abbai, rises in the northwest 
and flows in a great semicircle east, south 
and northwest before entering Sudan. Its 
chief reservoir, Lake Tana, lies in the 
northwestern part of the plateau. 


Ethiopia, lying wholly within the tropics, 
escapes a torrid climate because of its 
elevation, although the lowlands are hot. 
The mean annual range of temperature is 
between 60° and 80°, although Alpine con- 
ditions prevail in the higher mountains. 
The dry season lasts generally from October 
to June, the wet season from June to Sep- 


tember. 
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Finland (Republic) 


(Suomen Tasavalta) 


Area: 130,160 square miles. 


Population (est. 1947): 4,100, 
91%; Swedish, 9%, : 000 (Finnish 


Density per square mile: 31.5 
President: Juho K. Paasikivi. 
Prime Minister: Karl August Lagerholm, 


Principal cities (est. 1945): Helsinki, 331,19.% 
(capital); (est. 1939): Tampere, 76,730 (tex. 
tiles, Paper); Turku (Abo), 74,351 (seaport. 
shipbuilding); Vaasa, 32,695 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Markka (FM). 
Languages: Finnish, Swedish. 


Religions (1937): Evangelical Lutheran, 97%; 
Greek Orthodox, 1.7%; Roman Catholic, .02%; 
others, 1.28%. 


HISTORY. The Finns, a people of pos- 
sibly Mongolian origin, first settled their 
Montana-sized area about a.p. 100. King 
Eric IX of Sweden conquered them about 
1155 and introduced Christianity. Under 
Swedish rule, which lasted for 650 years, 
the Finns retained considerable autonomy 
and were given their own parliament in the 
17th century. 

Political pressure growing out of the 
Napoleonic Wars forced Sweden in 1809 to 
cede Finland to Russia, which gave the 
Finns a constitution and set them up as a 
grand duchy. Out of the chaos and com- 
plexities of World War I, the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war in 
1918 between “Reds” and “Whites” led by 
Baron Carl G. Mannerheim, Finland 
emerged as a republic in 1919. A year later 
Russia ceded to Finland the Petsamo area 
with its ice-free Arctic port. 


For the next twenty years Finland was 
generally orderly and prosperous except for 
vigorous suppression of Communists and a 
bloodless rightist uprising in 1932. The 
National presidents during this period 
were K. J. Stahlberg, 1919-25; Lauri Re- 
lander, 1925-31; P. E. Svinhufvud, 1931-37; 
and K. Kallio, 1937-40. 


In Nov., 1939, the Russians attacked 
Finland to enforce territorial demands. 
The sturdy Finns stood off large-scale Red 
Army assaults for 105 days, but finally lost 
and ceded to Russia 10 percent of the 
nation’s area, including the Karelian isth- 
mus. Under German pressure and some= 
what in a spirit of revenge, the Finns 
joined the Nazis against Russia in 1941— 
and lost again. 

Risto Ryti, a pro-German who succeeded 
Kallio as president in 1940, was forced to 
resign on Aug. 1, 1944, and was replaced 
by Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim (who 
had led Finnish forces in both wars with 
the U.S.S.R.) Finland severed relations 
with Germany on Sept. 2, signed an arm- 
istice and concluded a provisional peace 
treaty with Britain and Russia, Sept. 19. 
The U.S. had not declared war on Finland. 
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Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi became 
premier on Noy. 11, 1944, and when Man- 
nerheim resigned because of illness on 
March 4, 1946, Paasikivi was elected by the 
Diet to fill the unexpired presidential term. 
The premiership went to Mauno Pekkala, 
leader of the new Socialist Unity Party, 
made up of dissident and left-wing groups 
advocating cooperation with Communists 
in a popular democratic bloc. 

Since then the Finns, burdened by the 
heavy reparations load, have made good 
progress in rehabilitating their war-torn 
areas and industrial plants. Politically they 
have steered a cautious but realistic course 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, in whose 
orbit the country now must turn. Political 
liberty has been preserved to a surprising 
extent despite widely differing factions 
ranging from extreme left to far right. 

The Communists and their allies lost 

ground in the July, 1948, parliamentary 
election and on July 29, Karl August Lager- 
holm formed a Social Democrat govern- 
ment in which the leftist bloc was not 
represented. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the 1919 constitu- 
tion, the 200 Diet members are popularly 
elected by a proportional representation 
system for three-year terms. The presi- 
dent, normally chosen for six years by an 
electoral college of 300 members nomi- 
nated by the people, acts through his 
Cabinet headed by the prime minister. 
Suffrage is universal. Because of the many 
political parties, government usually is car- 
ried on by a coalition, with frequent cabi- 
net changes. 

Party standing in the Diet after the July 
1, 1948, elections was as follows (1945 
standing in parentheses): Social Demo- 
crats, 54 (50); Agrarian, 56 (49); Demo- 
cratic Union (Communists and Socialist 
Unity), 38 (49); Conservative, 28 (33); 
Swedish People’s, 14 (14); others 5 (10). 
PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty became effective Sept. 15, 1947; it 
confirmed the de facto cession to the 
U.S.S.R. of the Petsamo area, Viipuri and 
the Karelian region and also of the Pork- 
kala-Udd area west of Helsinki for use as a 
Soviet naval base. Finland was to pay 
reparations of $300,000,000 in kind (re- 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 
1948) over a period of eight years from 
Sept. 19, 1944, and was to make two-thirds 
compensation to United Nations nationals 
for wartime property loss. 

The treaty limited Finnish defense forces 
to the following strengths: army, 34,400 
personnel; navy, 4,500 personnel and a ton- 
nage of 10,000; and air force, 3,000 per- 
sonnel and 60 aircraft. The possession of 
bombers, submarines, atomic weapons and 
motor torpedo boats is prohibited. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
illiteracy is very low (.9% beyond the age 


of 15). Education is compulsory from 7 
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to 15. In 1944 there were some 10,700 ele- — 


mentary schools with 326,000 students. In 
1945 there were 78 middle schools with 
20,700 students, and 163 lyceums with 57,- 
500 students. There were three regular uni- 
versities, of which Helsinki has the larg- 
est enrollment (8,348 in 1945). 


About 60 percent of the total population 
is engaged in agriculture, 17 percent in 
mining and industry, 3.8 percent in trans- 
port, 4.3 percent in commerce, 2 percent in 
professions and 11 percent in miscellane- 
ous occupations. Considerable progress has 
been made in social legislation, including 
workmen’s compensation. The cooperative 
movement is extensive. By a 1927 law, ex- 
propriation of large estates was carried 
out, with compensation to their owners. 


Only about 3 percent of the land is under 
cultivation, and about 5 percent in grass- 
land.. The chief crops (with 1946 produc- 
tion in quintals) are oats 3,230,000, rye 
1,440,000, barley 1,510,000 and potatoes 
9,350,000. Grazing lands are extensive. Live- 
stock in 1946 included 1,673,000 cattle, 
1,099,000 sheep and 254,000 hogs. 


In 1945 there were 5,205 larger manu- 
facturing establishments in Finland, with 
219,506 workers and an output valued at 
$680,670,000. The leading manufactures 
are wood and paper (about one third the 
total value), food, luxury items, machinery 
and textiles. Following the cession of the 
Karelian isthmus and the city of Viipuri 
to the U. S. S. R., Finland lost valuable 
manufacturing areas. Helsinki is the prin- 
cipal industrial center. 

Trade statistics, in billions of markkas, 
are as follows: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 8.40 31.83 55.63 
Reparations STs 10.41* 
Imports 8.49 24.27 46.89 


*Included in export totals. 


Leading free exports in 1947 were paper 
and pulp products, 48.0 percent, and wood 
and wood products, 43.0 percent. Principal 
suppliers by percentage were the U. S., 
22.8; Britain, 14.1; the U. S. S. R., 8.3, and 
Belgium, 7.8. Chief customers were Britain, 
29.1; the U. S. S. R.,.12.8; the U. S., 11.4) 
and Denmark, 17.0. 

The merchant marine on Dec. 31, 1947, 
totaled 644 vessels of 489,966 gross tons. 
The numerous lakes, many of them joined 
by canals, are busy transport routes. About 
40,000 vessels and 18,000 timber rafts use 
the canals annually. There were approxi- 
mately 20,000 miles of highway in 1944 and 
17,000 miles of secondary roads. Railway 
mileage in 1947 totaled 3,063, almost en- 
tirely nationalized. 

Revenue in 1947 was estimated: 62,558,- 
000,000 FM (1946: 55,529,000,000 FM) and 
expenditures at 62,532,000,000 FM (1946: 
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55,526,000,000 FM). The consolidated debt, 
Oct. 31, 1946, was 104,343,000,000 FM com- 
pared to 4,074,200,000 FM in Sept., 1939. 


Finland has no coal or oil, and many of 
its ore deposits are remote from transporta- 
tion. Finland’s sulfide ore, with yearly pro- 
duction of about 300,000 tons, is 4 percent 


_ copper, 26 percent sulfur and 27 percent 


_ iron, with some zinc, cobalt, gold and sil- 


ver. Limestone, soapstone and red granite 
deposits are extensive. Wood and peat are 
the only natural fuels. 

More than a third of Finland is covered 
with high quality timber, the nation’s 
richest natural resource. The value of lum- 
ber, pulp and paper exports in 1946 was 
10,700,000,000 FM. Sawed timber produc- 
tion in 1947 totaled 735,000 standards, 
cellulose 954,000 metric tons, paper 518,000 
metric tons, and boards and cardboards 
135,000 metric tons. 


Finns have fished for centuries, not com- 
mercially, but for domestic consumption. 
The 1947 catch was 45,000 tons and was 
valued at $23,000,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Finland 
stretches 700 miles from the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the south to Soviet Petsamo, north 
of the Arctic Circle. Off the southwest 
coast are the Aland Islands (approximately 
300), controlling the entrance to the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Finland has more than 60,000 
lakes. Of the 1939 area, 11 percent was 
lake and 48 percent swampland. Of the 
few rivers, only the Oulu (Ulead) is 
navigable to any important extent. Most 
of the country is tableland 400 to 600 feet 
above sea level, with a rise to 4,115 feet in 
the Halditjokko region of the northwest. 


Finland’s long severe winters are moder- 
ated somewhat along the coast by prevail- 
ing southwest winds, but the summer lasts 
only about two and a half months. South- 
erly Finnish ports are icebound part of the 
year. Rainfall is light, with the driest 
months from May to September. 


France (Republic) 
(République Francaise) 


Area: 212,741 square miles. 

Population (census 1946): 40,517,923 (French 
94.2%; others, 5.8%). 

Density per squere mile: 190.4. 

President: Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: Henri Queuille. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Paris, 2,725,374 
(capital); Marseille, 636,264 (chief port); Lyon, 
460,748 (silk, metal manufacture); Toulouse, 
264,411 (tobacco; commercial center); Bordeaux, 
253,751 (seaport; wine); Nice, 211,165 (resort 
center); Nantes, 200,265 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: Franc. 

Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 97.5%; Prot- 
estant and others, 2.5%. 
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HISTORY. One of the world’s great centers 
of culture, art and learning, France was 
bled and devastated in World Wars I and 
II and emerged in mid-1944 after more 
than four years of Nazi occupation as a 
shattered nation. ‘ \ 


France was ancient Gaul when Julius 
Caesar conquered a part of it in 57-52 z.c.; 
for several centuries thereafter it was 
bound to the Roman Empire. In the 5th 
century A.D., it was overrun by the Franks 
and other barbarian tribes. Between 768 
and 814, Charlemagne created a Frankish 
empire covering most of Western Europe, 
but by the time Hugh Capet came to the 
throne in 987, his kingdom comprised only 
the region around Paris. For more than 
300 years the Capets struggled to unify the — 
many feudal fiefs. 


Philip VI, cousin of the last Capet and 
first of the House of Valois, took the 
throne in 1328. Soon thereafter began the 
Hundred Years’ War (1338-1453), the 
struggle over England’s bid to seize the 
French crown. The English won at Crécy 
in 1346 and at Agincourt in 1415, but were 
defeated at Orléans in 1429 by the French 
forces led by Joan of Arc. Cruel persecution 
of French Protestants, the Huguenots, was 
followed by civil war and then the Edict 
of Nantes in 1598, by which the Huguenots 
received complete religious freedom from 
Henry IV, first of the Bourbons. 


Splendor, wealth and the establishment 
of a colonial empire marked the long reign 
of Louis XIV from 1643 to 1715. Extrava- 
gance, however, forced Louis XVI to strug- 
gle with the problem of taxation at a time 
when the forces of revolution were coming 
to a head among France’s lower and in- 
tellectual classes. The French Revolution, 
of world significance for its impact on 
absolute rule, broke out in 1789. Louis XVI 
was deposed in 1792 and executed the next 
year. Then came the Reign of Terror as the 
revolution swung to excess, the Directory 
from 1795 to 1799, and the Consulate from 
1799 to 1804, after which Napoleon was 
proclaimed emperor. Meanwhile, French 
armies were engaged on all sides, spreading 
French hegemony over most of western and 
central Europe. The final downfall came at 
Waterloo on June 18, 1815. 


The restored Bourbon, Louis XVIII, 
reigned until 1824 and was succeeded by 
his reactionary brother, Charles X, who was 
overthrown in the revolution of 1830. His 
successor, Louis Philippe, was unseated in 
1848, and succeeded by Napoleon’s nephew, 
Louis. Inaugurated president of the Second 
Republic in 1848, Louis Napoleon became 
emperor as Napoleon III in 1852 but abdi- 
cated after France’s defeat in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71. The resultant 
conflict between republicans and mon- 
archists was resolved by the adoption of a 
republican constitution in 1875, which es- 


_ tablished the Third Republic to replace the 


en 


provisional Republic set up in 1871. 

The French constitution of 1946 pro- 
vided for establishment of the French 
Union, consisting of the French Republic 
(metropolitan France and the overseas de- 
partments, territories and trusteeships) 


and the associated territories and states. 


The overseas departments are Algeria 
(three departments), Martinique, Guade- 


loupe, French Guiana and Réunion. 


The overseas departments and territories 


are represented in the National Assembly 


by 75 deputies and in the Council of the 


Republic by 65. In addition the constitu- 


vi 4 ‘ “ mf 
tion provided for creation of a high coun- 
cil, consisting of nominees of the French 
government and of the associated states, © 
and an Assembly of the French Union, | 
with power that is mainly advisory. The © 
Assembly, which met for the first time on 
Dec. 10, 1947, consists of 240 delegates, — 
120 of whom are elected by the French ~ 


parliament, 75 by territorial assemblies 


overseas, and 45 by the associated states. 


Article 61 of the constitution provides 
that the position within the Union of the 
associated states—tentatively described as 
French Morocco, Tunisia and the Federa- 
tion of Indo-China—is “settled for each of 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


Country 


France 
Africa 
French Equatorial Africa 
Chad 
Gabon 
Middle Congo 
Ubangi-Shari 
Cameroun 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Tunisia 
French West Africa* 
Dahomey 
Dakar and dependencies* 
French Guinea 
French Sudan 
Ivory Coast 
Mauritania 
Niger 
Sénégal* 
Togo 
French Somaliland 
Madagascar and dependencies 
Réunion (Bourbon) 


America 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 
French Guiana 

Inini 
Guadeloupe and dependencies 
Martinique 


Asia 
French India 
Indo-Chinese Federation 
Annam 
Cambodia (Cambodge) 
Cochin-China 
Laos 
Tongking 


Oceania 

French Pacific Settlements 

New Caledonia and dependencies 
New Hebrides 


Area, Population, 
sq. mi, estimated 
212,741 40,517,923 (1946) 
959,983 4,003,733 ( “ 
454,940 1,902,221 (7 3 
91,405 383,715" (2 ay 
175,630 655,497 ( “ ) 
238,008 1,062,300 ( “ ) 
169,436 2,815,000 (1945) 
851,078 8,983,100 (1947) 
153,870 8,617,000 ( “ ) 
60,209 3,463,328 ( “ 
1,816,099 15,937,000 (1945) 
43,282 1,458,000 (1946) 
62 151,000 Xa 
97,247 2,125,000 ( “ ) 
480,417 3,797,000 ( “ ) 
184,255 4,021,000 ( “ ) 
433 532 497,000 ( “ ) 
499,555 2,168,000 ( “ ) 
77,749 1,720,000 ( “ ) 
20,463 865,000 (1945) 
8,376 44,800 (1946) 
229,438 4,175,000 ( “ 
970 221,000 (1944) 
93 4,354 (1945) 
7,720 31,000 (1939) 
27,020 6,000 ¢ “ ) 
686 310,000 ( “ ) 
427 270,110 (1944) 
197 329,000 (1944) 
285,794 23,700,000 (1939) 
56,974 5,989,302 (1938) 
69,866 3,046,000. (1936) 
24,974 4,616,000 ( “ ) 
89,320 1,012,000 ( “ ) 
44,660 8,700,000 ( “ ) 
1,545 51,221 (1941) 
7,654 61,250 (1947) 
4,633 


48,815 (1946) 


*The subdivision of Haute Volta was re-established in 1947, and Dakar was merged with Sénégal, 
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_ them by the act which defines their rela- 


tions with France.” Thus far, both Morocco 
and Tunisia have declined to modify their 
protected status in favor of a closer bond 
with France. French efforts to form an 
Indo-Chinese Federation comprising all of 
Indo-China have also been unsuccessful. 


Victorious with the Allies in World War 
I under Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
France emerged as the dominant power on 
the continent. From 1919 on, its aim was 
to keep Germany weak through a system of 
military alliances and by maintaining a 
strong French army. 


The effort was a dismal failure. At home 
France was weakened by economic and 
political instability, with many short-lived 
cabinets. Germany became a dictatorship, 
with the full national energy bent toward 
war. The Third French Republic, permit- 
ting political freedom, bickered and argued 
away its years. The leftist “Popular Front” 
coalition cabinets of Léon Blum (1936-37) 
and Camille Chautemps (1937-38) were 
succeeded by the Radical and Radical- 
Socialist cabinet under Edouard Daladier, 


_ one of the men of Munich. 


Paul Reynaud took Daladier’s place on 
March 21, 1940, less than seven months 
after the start of World War II. In May, 
1940, Hitler’s armies finally poured into 
France and on June 16, the reins of gov- 
ernment fell to Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain, who opposed continuation of the 
war. An armistice with Germany was signed 
June 22, dividing France into occupied and 
unoccupied zones. The Third Republic was 
voted out of existence on July 10 by the 
National Assembly at Vichy, and Unoccu- 
Pied France became totalitarian, with 
Pétain as chief of state. 

Meanwhile, in London, General Charles 
de Gaulle had formed on June 18, 1940, a 
provisional French National Committee 
which received British recognition and 
represented the interests of free French- 
men. De Gaulle’s government-in-exile was 
moved to Algiers in June, 1948, as the 
French Committee for National Liberation. 

After the liberation of Paris, De Gaulle 
formed a provisional government in the 
capital on Sept. 10, 1944. It remained in 
power as a theoretically non-political 
régime until the elections of Oct. 21, 1945, 
when a National Assembly was selected to 
draw up a new constitution and serve as 
an interim legislative body. De Gaulle was 
named provisional president on Nov. 13 but 
resigned soon after and was succeeded by 
Félix Gouin, a Socialist, on Jan. 23, 1946. 


A proposed constitution providing for a 
strong legislature and weak executive was 
rejected by the electorate on May 5, 1946. 
The new National Assembly, elected June 2, 
hamed Popular Republican Georges Bidault 
as interim President. France’s new consti- 
tution was approved by a narrow margin 
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on Oct. 18, and the Fourth Republic for- 
mally took shape early in 1947 with the > 
election of Socialist Vincent Auriol as — 


President, Jan. 16, and the confirmation of 
Socialist Paul Ramadier as Premier, Jan, 22. 


Ramadier was succeeded on Noy, 22,1947, — 
by Robert Schuman, also a Popular Repub- — 
lican, whose government was beset on one 
hand by Communist agitation, and on the 
other by General de Gaulle’s campaigns for 
new elections. De Gaulle’s new party, the 
Rally of the French People, had shown sur- 
prising strength in the municipal elections 
of Oct., 1947. j 


Socialist demands for reduction of the 
armed forces budget forced Schuman’s 
resignation on July 19, 1948; he was suc- 
ceeded by Radical-Socialist André Marie. 
Marie resigned late in August and Schu- 
man formed another cabinet, which lasted 
approximately 64 hours. Henri Queuille re- 
placed Schuman on Sept. 7 and was con- 
firmed three days later when he presented 
an acceptable cabinet. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution ap- 
proved Oct. 18, 1946, France is a secular, 
democratic and social republic. The domi- 
nant power in the new Republic is the 
National Assembly, whose members (618 in 
1947) are elected by universal direct suf- 
frage. There is also a Council of the Re- 
public of 315 members elected by a com- 
plicated indirect procedure requiring 8 
different elections. This house has only 
advisory and delaying powers and is defi- 
nitely subordinate to the Assembly. The 
two Houses together elect the President of 
the Republic for a 7-year term, but his 
choice of a Premier and the latter’s choice 
of cabinet ministers require Assembly rati- 
fication. All ministers are collectively re- 
sponsible to the Assembly for the general 
policy of the Cabinet and are individually 
responsible for their personal actions. 


The National Assembly elections of Nov. 
10, 1946, resulted in a considerable gain for 
the Communists; they and their affiliated 
groups secured 182 seats, the Popular 
Republicans (MRP) and their affiliated 
groups, 166; Socialists, 102; others, 168. 


The Cabinet formed Sept. 10-11, 1948, 
contained 8 Socialists, 9 Popular Repub- 
licans, 7 Radicals, and 8 Independents and 
minor party members. Communists have 
been excluded from the government since 
April 30, 1947. 


DEFENSE, France’s 1948 army, comprised 
about 465,000 men recruited under a con- 
scription system. Forces outside France 
included about 60,000 in Germany, 7,000 
in Austria, several thousand in Madagas- 
car, 100,000 in North Africa and 110,000 in 
Indo-China. The strength of the air force 
was stabilized at 58,000 and that of the 
navy at 77,000. The navy, decimated by 
wartime losses and scuttlings, had 3 battle- 
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ships, one fleet carrier (formerly H.M.S 
Colossus, 14,000 tons), one escort carrier, 
9 cruisers, 14 submarines, 28 destroyers 
and large torpedo boats, and several hun- 
dred smaller craft to equal about 250,000 
tons. The budget allocation for defense is 
33 percent. 

EDUCATION. State elementary schools in 
1946 numbered 68,190, with 3,675,000 stu- 
dents enrolled. There were also 11,260 
private elementary schools with 993,000 
students. Secondary education for boys— 
comprising a 7-year course—is provided in 
lycées, classical and modern schools main- 
tained by the state (527 in 1944 with 205,- 
000 students), communal colleges and free 
schools. Girl students enrolled in lycées and 
classical and modern schools in 1944 num- 
bered 141,000 in 388 institutions. 

Higher education is provided chiefly in 
the universities, of which there are 17 in 
France with total enrollment of 97,007 in 
1945-46. The largest, the University of 
Paris, had an enrollment of 40,200 in 1943. 


RELIGION. The predominant faith is Ro- 
man Catholicism, but Church and State 
were separated in 19@5. Diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican were resumed in 1921, 
and lesser church property was returned to 
diocesan associations in 1924. 
POPULATION. The people are not homo- 
geneous, varying from section to section. 
During the inter-bellum period, the popu- 
lation remained almost static, with an 
increase of only 72,133 from 1931 to 1936 
and a decrease of 3.3 percent from 1936 to 
1946. The birth rate also fell sharply (1925: 
19.6; 1936-38 annual average: 14.8), but 
the end of World War II saw an uptrend, 
with an estimated rate of 16.2 in 1945, 
20.6 in 1946, and 21.0 in 1947. In 1946, for 
the first time in 11 years, births (835,000) 
exceeded deaths (542,000). 
AGRICULTURE. The national economy of 
France is predominantly agricultural. Of 
the total area, approximately 40 percent is 
ordinarily devoted to crops, 20 percent to 
forests, 3 percent to vines and two percent 
to market and other gardening. The vast 
majority of holdings are small farms 
worked by the owners. France normally is 
almost self-sufficient in basic foodstuffs 
and leads the world in wine production. 
Production of major crops in 1947, in 
metric tons (1938 production in paren- 
theses), was as follows: wheat 3,266,000 
(9,801,000); rye 384,000 (811,131); barley 
1,122,000 (1,290,780); oats 2,813,000 (5,457,- 
438); potatoes (1946) 12,167,000 (17,314,- 
529); and sugar beets 5,892,000 (7,894,873). 
Other important crops are artichokes, 
berries, fodder beets, fruits, hay, nuts and 
turnips. Silk culture once thrived in the 
lower Rhone yalley, but production fell 
sharply between wars. Milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs and poultry have become increasingly 
important as exports. Livestock in 1947 in- 


cluded 15,100,000 cattle, 7,330,000 sheep 
and 5,700,000 hogs. Wine production in 
1947 was 1,167,341,000 American gallons. 


INDUSTRY. Principal industrial areas are 
Paris, Artois, Lower Seine and Lyon; the 
textile industry is concentrated in the 
north. Leading manufactures are iron, 
steel, chemicals, textiles, automobiles, ma- 
chinery and beet sugar. Industrial produc- 
tion in 1947 was estimated at 95 percent 
of prewar totals, and reached 110 percent 
in March, 1948. 


FRENCH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Monthly averages, 1938 and 1947 
(in metric tons) 


Product 1938 1947 
Pig iron and ferroalloys 501,000 407,000 
Steel ingots and castings 518,000 479,000 
Cement 296,000 321,000 
Passenger cars 15,201* §,523* 
Sulfuric acid 106,000 89,114 
Superphosphates 114,000 117,823 
Cotton yarn 20,810 16,981 
Cotton fabrics 12,083 11,194 
Wool yarn 9,840 - 9,683 
Wool fabrics 6,650 6,018 - 
Electricity 1,547+ 2,0947 

*Units. jfMillions of Kwh. 


TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of francs, are as follows: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 30.8 101.4 213.4 
Imports 46.3 234.0 346.7 


Exports in 1947 totaled 13,760,000 tons 
(1946: 9,987,909 tons), and imports 37,490,- 
000 tons (1946: 30,420,787 tons). The prin- 
cipal suppliers were the U. S., 26.7 percent; 
French Union, 25.4 percent; Belgium-Lux- 
emburg, 5.2 percent, and Germany, 3.9 
percent. The chief customers were French 
Union, 40.6 percent; Belgium-Luxemburg, 
12.1 percent; Britain, 6.9 percent, and 
Switzerland, 6.2 percent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The French merchant 
marine had 973 ships in 1947 with a gross 


tonnage of 2,314,898—fifth largest in the 
world. 


There are about 5,500 miles of navigable 
waterways, including canals with a traffic 
of 27,580,000 short tons in 1945. There 
are approximately 550 inland navigation 
ports, of which Paris, Rouen and Stras- 
bourg each normally handle more than 
one million tons annually (Paris, more 
than ten million tons). Railway mileage in 
1945 totaled 25,271; destruction by Allied 
bombing and by military operations after 
the Normandy landings was enormous. Rail- 
roads were merged in 1938 into the Société 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer Frangais, of 
which the government acquired controlling 


interest. Highway mileage in 1939 was 
393,761. 
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Air France, nationalized on Jan. 1, 1946, 


_ Operates on a world-wide basis, using U. S.- 
built aircraft for the most part. Miles 


: 


scheduled per week by regular air services 
on April 1, 1947, totaled 71,624 on domestic 
routes and 222,412 on international routes. 


FINANCE. France’s postwar financial posi- 


‘tion has been extremely unstable. The 


1947 ordinary budget, as revised in Sept., 
1947 placed expenditures at 617,600,000,- 
000 fr. and revenue at 610,520,000,000 fr. 
Estimated revenue and expenditure from 
Operation of the treasury balanced at 
355,000,000,000 fr. Actual expenditure in 
1946 was 1,286,896,000,000 fr. and actual 
revenue 815,637,000,000 fr. The internal 
debt on Dec. 31, 1946, was 2,195,643,000,000 
fr. On Dec. 2, 1945, the Bank of France and 
four large private banks were nationalized, 
and commercial credit came under govern- 
ment supervision. 


TOPOGRAPHY. With a maximum length of 
about 600 miles and a width of 550 miles, 
France is second in size to Russia among 
Europe’s nations. Its coastline is about 
1,950 miles. In the Alps near the Italian 
and Swiss borders is France’s highest point 
—Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet. The forest- 
covered Vosges Mountains are in the north- 
east and the Pyrenees are along the Span- 
ish border. Except for extreme northern 
France, which is part of the Flanders plain, 
the country may be described as four 
river basins and a plateau. Three of the 
streams flow west—the Seine into the 
English Channel, the Loire into the At- 
lantic, and the Garonne into the Bay of 
Biscay. The Rh6éne flows south into the 
Mediterranean. For about a hundred miles, 
the Rhine is France’s eastern border. West 
of the Rhéne and northeast of the Garonne 
lies the Central Plateau, covering about 15 
percent of France’s area, and rising to a 
maximum elevation of 6,188 feet. In the 
Mediterranean, 115 miles east-southeast of 
Nice, is Corsica, the island of Napoleon’s 
birth, with an area of 3,367 square miles. 
MINERALS. French coalfields, most ex- 
tensive in the northeast, ordinarily supply 
about 70 percent of domestic needs. Lor- 
raine, Anjou and Normandy have valuable 
iron ore deposits. Provence has bauxite. 
Alsace has potash and oil. Limousin has 
Kaolin, zinc, lead and tar. 


MINERALS, 1938 and 1946 
(in metric tons) 


Mineral 1938 1946 
Coal 46,502,000 47,205,600* 
Iron ore 33,062,400 16,214,400 
Bauxite 684,960 451,860 
Lead ore 5,736 11,664 
Potash salts 3,310,800 3,286,572 

*Approximate. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. France, with 
over 26,000,000 wooded acres, produces well 
over $100,000,000 worth of forest products 
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in a normal year, including resin, turpen- 
tine, timber and nuts. The annual fish 
catch is normally second only to that of 
Britain among the nations of Europe. Cod 
and sardines are usually the biggest items; 
others are coalfish, herring, whiting, mack-- 
erel, tunny, lobster, oysters, Trays, flounder, © 
and sole. 

CLIMATE. France’s climate is temperate 
but varies from long cold winters and hot 
summers in the northeast, to the sub- 
tropical temperature of the Mediterranean 
coast with very mild winters. With no high 
western elevations to block moisture-laden 
winds from the Atlantic, all France has 
adequate rainfall of 20 to 30 inches a year. 
The mean annual temperature at Paris is 
50.5° (36.5° in January and 65.5° in July). 
The rainiest months are June and October, 
with February usually the driest. 


Andorra 


This 191-square mile autonomous and 
semi-independent state on the Franco- 
Spanish border has been under the joint 
suzerainty of the French State and the ~ 
Spanish bishops of Urgel since 1278. It is a 
cluster of mountain valleys inhabited by 
about 5,200 stubborn and traditionally in- 
dependent people whose principal pursuit 
is the tending of flocks. Catalan is the 
language spoken, and both French and 
Spanish currency are in use. Andorra is 
governed by a Council General of 24 mem- 
bers, elected for four years by the heads of 
families. A First Syndic, chosen by the 
Council, constitutes the supreme executive 
authority. 


French Overseas Territories 
AFRICA 


Algeria (Part of Metropolitan 
France) 
(L'Algérie) 


Governor General: Edmond Naegelen. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Algiers, 360,700 
(capital); Oran, 252,500 (seaport); Constantine, 
121,200 (trading center); Béne, 82,400 (seaport; 
phosphates). 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Languages: Arabic, French. 

Religions: Mohammedan 
Catholic, Jewish. 
HISTORY. Algeria, more than three times 
the size of Texas and situated on the 
northern bulge of Africa, was of great 
strategic importance during World War II. 
After U. S. and British troops occupied it 
following the landings of Nov. 8, 1942, it 
became the headquarters of the provisional 
French government of General Charles de 
Gaulle until the summer of 1944. For many 
months during that period it was the 
headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force. 


(natives), Roman 
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Algeria became a Roman colony after the 


fall of Carthage in 146 B.c, and was overrun 
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by the Arabs in the 7th, 11th and 12th 
centuries. In the 13th century it became 


one of the three kingdoms founded on the 


ruins of the old Almohade Empire. Fol- 
lowing a brief Spanish occupation, it went 
under Turkish suzerainty in 1518. For 300 
years thereafter Algiers was the head- 
quarters of the notorious Barbary pirates 
who preyed on Mediterranean shipping. 
The French ended Turkish rule by taking 


Algiers in 1830, but it was not until 1847 


that they were able to suppress a holy war 


instigated in 1839 by Abd-el-Kader. 


French policy for a time vacillated be- 


3 tween complete assimilation of Algeria as 
_ part of France, and a decentralized ad- 


ministration under a governor general. In 
1896 the idea of assimilation was aban- 
doned for a number of years. After France 
fell in 1940, Algerian government Officials 
were loyal to Vichy, but their control was 
ended by the Allied invasion of the African 
coast in 1942. 


_ GOVERNMENT. In effect, Algeria is part of 
France. Its three departments are repre- 


sented in the National Assembly by 15 
deputies, and it is one of the ten military 
districts of France, with both French and 
natives subject to military service. The 
governor general is responsible to the In- 
terior, rather than Colonial, Ministry in 
the French Cabinet. A statute enacted in 
Aug., 1947, gave Algeria an elected legisla- 
tive assembly, but leadership of the gov- 
ernment still remains with the governor 
general. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary and secondary schools for Euro- 
peans are on French lines. Most natives 
do not go beyond the primary grades. The 
knowledge and use of French has spread 
widely among the natives, but the teaching 
of Arabic in all schools was made compul- 
sory in 1946. There is a university at Al- 
giers, with faculties of science, arts, law, 
medicine and pharmacy. 


Approximately 86 percent of the popula- 
tion is native, 12 percent French and 2 
percent other European. The native popu- 
lation is Berber, with Arab admixture 
physically assimilated. 


The area under cultivation is about 25,- 
000,000 acres, more than 20 percent of 
which is owned by European farmers, 
chiefly in the fertile coastlands. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley and oats. 
Algeria is a leading wine producer, with 
almost 4 percent of the cultivated area 
devoted to vines. Production in 1947 was 
219,392,000 gallons, less than 50 percent 
of normal. Olive trees are widespread; the 
average annual yield of oil is about 2,500,- 
000 gallons. Tobacco, corn, vegetables, flax, 
silk, figs and dates are also produced. 
Much of the area is more adapted to graz- 
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ing than to agriculture. In 1947 there were 
3,144,680 sheep, 2,525,320 goats, 899,430 
cattle and 141,650 camels. 

European industries include those de- 
pendent on crops, such as distilling and 
oil and flour milling, as well as the making 
of leather, tobacco and matches. There are 


also small native industries, particularly 


the traditional carpet weaving. 


Exports in 1947 were valued at 41,199,- 
955,000 fr. and imports at 45,547,017,000 fr. 
Chief exports were wine, 41.5 percent; 
dried figs, 8.1 percent, and dates, 5.5 per- 
cent. Chief imports were cotton textiles, 
6.9 percent; sugar, 5.5 percent, and oil, 
4.4 percent. France took 85 percent of the 
exports and supplied 64 percent of the im-~- 
ports. 


Algeria has 3,396 miles of railway. A 
central line runs from the Moroccan to the 
Tunisian frontier with branches north to 
all the ports and south into the Southern 
Territories. There is an excellent network 
of roads of more than 30,000 miles, and 
motor transport is well developed, includ- 
ing regular passenger and freight lines 
across the Sahara. Only French ships may 
normally trade between France and Algeria. 


Revenue in 1948 was estimated at 37,- 
319,163,000 fr. and expenditures at 37,282,- 
055,000 fr. 


Algeria is a leading producer of phos- 
phates (1947: 706,878 metric tons). Iron 
ore of good quality is found near the 
Tunisian frontier and on the Oran coast 
(1947: 1,555,722 tons). Zinc, lead and salt 
are also important minerals; and small 
amounts of oil and coal are produced. 


Forests, mostly scrub, cover about 6,000,- | 
000 acres; cork is the leading product. Fish 
products include anchovies, sardines, shell- 
fish, spray and tuna. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Algeria 
fronts on the Mediterranean for more than 
700 miles. Northern Algeria extends inland 
for 185 to more than 200 miles. South of 
it are the big, economically unimportant 
Southern Territories. Low plains cover 
small areas near the coast, but 68 percent 
of Algeria is a plateau between 2,625 and 
5,250 feet above sea level. The region be- 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterranean 
reaches a high point of 7,641 feet. 


Most of the streams are periodic with 
the rains. The Chélif is the principal river, 
over 435 miles long. On the Saharan slopes, 
the oases or the hot sands absorb the 
streams as soon as they leave the mountain 
ridges. 

Rainfall averages 20 to 40 inches on the 
coast, and decreases to virtually none in 
the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in summer. 
Inland, the winter average is about 40° 
and summer about 81°, although the Sa- 
hara summer average is frag 95° to 105°, 
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CAMEROUN (FRENCH CAME = 
- N. trust territory. Saga a ce 


_ Capital: Yaoundé (population: 18,754). 
5 High Commissioner: René Hoffher. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, 625,300,000 
imports, 435,500,000 fr. Chief exports: 


_ cacao, palm kernels and oil, coffee. 


_ Agricultural products: sweet otateces, millet, 
cacao, bananas, paim kernels ae oil. 


Minerals: diamonds, gold, tin. 
Férest product: timber. 


Cameroun is bounded principally by 
French Equatorial Africa, except for the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, the British 


Cameroons on the northwest, and Rio 


Muni on part of its southern boundary. 


In 1884 the Cameroons became a German 
colony (Kamerun), and“after the conclu- 
Sion of World War I the region was divided 
as a League mandate between Britain and 
France, four-fifths of the area going to 
France. The new U.N. trusteeship area has 
political and financial autonomy under a 
French High Commissioner, responsible to 
the French government and to the ad- 
ministrative council of French Equatorial 
Africa. Cameroun joined the Free French 
movement in 1940. The chief port and 
commercial center is Douala (pop. 1944: 
36,040); the administrative center, Yao- 
undé, is located on the central plateau. 


The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
for Europeans; not even in the cool months 
does the temperature generally fall below 
70°. Rainfall is heavy on the coast and is 
fairly evenly distributed through the year, 


FRENCH AFRICA—Status: 
Colony. 

Governor General: M. Cornut-Gentile. 

Capital: Brazzaville (population 24,941). 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 685,500,000 
fr.; imports, 878,200,000 fr. Chief exports: gold, 
wood, cotton, wool, palm kernels and oil. 

Agricultural products: cotton (1946: 250,000 
quintals), wool, palm kernels and oil, coffee. 

Minerals: gold, zinc ore. 

Forest products: timber, rubber, copal gum, 
wax. 


EQUATORIAL 


The colony lies in west central Africa, 
bordered on the west by the Atlantic, 
Cameroun, Nigeria and French West 
Africa; on the north by Libya; on the east 
oy Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and on the 
southeast and south by Belgian Congo. 
The coast, an early slaving center, was first 
settled by the French in 1839; French 
4degemony was subsequently extended by 
xxploration and conquest of the native 
ribes. The territory declared for Free 
‘rance following the armistice of June, 
940, and Brazzaville became capital of 
Je Gaulle’s Free French movement. 

The governor general, responsible to the 
iinister of Colonies in the French Cabinet, 
ministers the whole area as an adminis- 
rative unit with the aid of an administra- 


tive council; each of the four territorial 
regions (Gabon [Gabun], Middle Congo, 
Ubangi-Shari, Chad) has a governor re- 
sponsible to him. There were, in 1946, 
8,333 Europeans; most of the Africans are 
Negroes. There are Arab and Fulani settle- 
ments in the Chad region, and several 
Moslem sultanates. Natural resources, both 
forest and mineral, are vast but relatively 
unexploited. The country’s economic life 
depends primarily on the forest products, 
The colony is capable of exporting large 
quantities of hard okoumé wood, either in 
logs or in veneer form. 


The climate is tropical—hot and humid 
—and the average temperature is about 80° 
(78° at Brazzaville), varying only slightly 
throughout the year. Rainfall averages 
about 60 inches annually, with no marked 
wet or dry seasons. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Djibouti (population 20,000). 
Governor: Paul H. Siriex. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, 11,400,000 
fr.; imports, 112,400,000 fr. Chief exports: 
coffee, hides, salt. 


Mineral: salt. 


French Somaliland, at the southern en- 
trance to the Red Sea, was acquired by 
France between 1883 and 1887 by treaties 
with the Somali sultans, although posts on 
the coast had been acquired in 1856. This 
small, largely arid and sparsely populated 
region is important chiefly because of the 
port of Djibouti, the main artery of 
Ethiopia’s trade via the Djibouti-Addis 
Ababa railway. The colony is administered 
by a governor, responsible to the French 
government and assisted by an advisory 
council. It adhered to the Free French 
movement by an agreement initiated in 
December, 1942. In 1944 there were 629 
Europeans. 


French West Africa (Colony) 


(L’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise) 


Governor General: Paul Béchard. 
Principal cities (est. 1943): Dakar, 
(capital, chief port); St. Louis, 43,200. 
Monetary unit: French franc. 
Languages: French native tongues. 
Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The St. 
Louis Colony, founded in 1626 at the mouth 
of the Sénégal River, was probably the first 
permanent white settlement in French 
West Africa in which the French estab- 
lished themselves, largely for the purpose ~ 
of pursuing the slave trade. Little progress 
inland was made until after 1854, when a 
scheme was conceived to link the upper 
Sénégal with the upper Niger. After 1876 
the coast settlements were extended stead- 
ily into the interior through a series of 


98,700 


missionary and economic campaigns. In 
1895 the colony of French West Africa was 
formed under one governor general by the 
unification of its various components. 


The governor general of the colony is 
appointed by the French government and 
is assisted by a legislative council and an 
elected assembly. Governors responsible to 
him administer the eight constituent col- 
onies—Sénégal, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Haute, Volta (re-estab- 
lished in 1947), French Sudan, Mauritania 
and Niger. Each of these has considerable 
autonomy, with the central colonial gov- 
ernment supervising services common to 
all. The area is represented in the French 
National Assembly, the Council of the Re- 
public, and the Assembly of the French 
Union. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Attendance at elementary schools in 1945 
was approximately 75,000, including 1,100 
European children. There were 15 higher 
primary schools with 2,450 students, and 
three secondary schools, with 700 students. 
Private schools enrolled approximately 31,- 
000. u 


No racial unity exists in French West 
Africa, and there is great variation of 
physique, manner, custom and language. 
The population is native except for ap- 
proximately 28,000 French (1945) and 9,000 
other Europeans. Non-Negroid tribes in- 
clude the Saharans, Moors, Tuaregs and 
Fulbé. About half the population normally 
is Mohammedan, but a number of tribes 
have remained spirit worshippers. 


Agriculture has expanded rapidly in 
recent years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
principal food crops, and vegetable oils are 
a leading commercial product. Peanuts, the 
chief export crop (1947-48: 425,000 metric 
tons) are cultivated in Sénégal, and palm 
kernels and oil are produced in Dahomey 
and the Ivory Coast. Other products are 
coffee, cotton, cacao and bananas. Stock 
raising is important in French Sudan and 
Mauritania, relatively dry districts in the 
northern part of the colony. Manufactur- 
ing is undeveloped except for small native 
industries. Expansion is hindered by lim- 
ited power facilities. 


Imports in 1946 totaled 5,990,770,000 fr., 
including cotton cloth, metal products, 
vehicles, machinery, beverages, foodstuffs 
and petroleum. Sénégal and the Ivory 
Coast account for over half the exports, 
which totaled 4,120,592,000 fr. in 1946 and 
included peanuts (33%), coffee, bananas, 
cotton, cacao, palm kernels, vegetable oil 


~ and livestock. 


The middle Niger and lower Sénégal Riv- 
ers are navigable, but French West Africa’s 
railways (1945: 2,700 mi.) are more im- 
portant as interior communications. Dakar, 
with the best harbor on the west African 
coast, is the principal port and also an 


important stop on international air routes 


between South America and Europe. There 
are several other good ports. 
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The estimated budget for 1946 balanced ~ 


at 6,157,000,000 fr., about a third of which 
was the total local budget of the eight 
component colonies. 


Gold, found in alluvial deposits in Séné- 


gal and in veins in the Ivory Coast (1946 
exports: 1,569 kg.) and diamonds are-the 
only important minerals. Timber and pre- 
cious woods are important, especially in 
the Ivory Coast. Forest products include 
timber, mahogany logs, gum arabic, shea 
butter (a solid, white fat obtained from 
the seeds of the shea tree) and nuts, kapok 
and beeswax. In 1946, 1,041 metric tons 
of rubber were exported. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The colony, 
comprising a sixth of Africa, is half as big 
as Europe; it is generally a plateau broken 
by two mountain ranges. The Futa Jallon, 


from 2,300 to 4,900 feet in elevation, paral- © 


lels the coast for about 430 miles, and 
Mount Nimba, on the Liberian border, rises 
5,250 feet. There are also mountainous re=- 
gions in the Sahara districts to the north. 
The Niger, 2,600 miles long, is the principal 
river. 

The central and northern parts of the 
colony have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
the southernmost regions there are two 
rainy seasons, separated by a short dry 
season. Average annual rainfall at St. Louis 
is 16.7 inches; at Dakar, 20.2 inches. Tem- 
peratures on the west coast average about 
70° in winter and 82° in summer, with 
daily variation of about 20°. 


‘ MADAGASCAR AND DEPENDENCIES—Status: 
Colony. 


Capital: Tananarive (Antananarivo) (est. pop. 
1946: 170,000). 
Governor General: Pierre de Chevigne. 


Foreign trade (1946): exports, $39,671,000 
(58% to France, 19% to U. S.); imports, $31,- 
023,000 (30% from France, 23% from U. S.). 
Chief exports: vanilla 21%, coffee 15%, meat, 
honey, manioc. 


Agricultural products (1946): rice (7,000,000 
quintals); coffee (300,000 quintals}, sugar cane 
(2,300,000 quintals), vanilla, manioc, bananas, 
corn, coconuts, sweet potatoes. 

Minerals: gold, graphite (1946 exports: 8,875 
metric tons), mica, phosphates. 


Forest products: gum, medicinal plants, rubber, 
tannins, dyewoods. 


Madagascar, lying off the southeast coast 
of Africa, is the fourth largest island in 
the world, with a length of 995 miles and 
an average width of 250 miles. It remained 
independent under native rulers until 
1885, when it came under French protec- 
tion. French troops conquered the island 
in 1895 and it became a French colony 
the following year. The last native ruler, 
Queen Ranavalona III, was exiled. 

British troops landed on the island May 
5, 1942, during World War II, and an 
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_ France 


armistice with Vichy French forces was 
signed November 5, 1942. The island is 
_ administered by a governor general re- 
_ sponsible to the minister of colonies in 
Paris, assisted by a recently created Gen- 
eral Assembly. Native nationalist outbreaks 
occurred in 1947, and French troops main- 
tained order with difficulty. 3 


The chief occupations are cattle raising 
(1946: 5,940,000 cattle) and agriculture; 
there are several food-processing and tex- 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave on 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive, is 
located on the central plateau. In 1941 
there were 52,383 French and other non- 
native residents, including Hindus, Arabs 
and other Asiatics. The natives, collectively 
known as Malagasy, are divided into several 
tribes. Outlying dependencies include the 
islands of Europa, Juan da Nova, Bassas 
da India and Glorieuses. 


The Comoro Islands (800 sq. mi.), form- 
erly a dependency, became an autonomous 
territory in .1946, under the direct ad- 
ministration of the colonial ministry in 
Paris. 


The climate of Madagascar is generally 
tropical, with a warm and wet season from 
November to April and a cool, dry season 
the rest of the year. Temperatures vary 
between 55.5° and 95° (at Tamatave, 80° in 
February, 68° in July). 


MOROCCO; see page 530. 

REUNION (Bourbon)—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. 

Capital: St. Denis (population: 32,637). 

Prefect: Paul Demange. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 458,729,000 fr.; 
imports, 275,282,000 fr. Chief exports: sugar, es- 
sential oils (geranium oil, oil of vetiver, oil of 
ilang-ilang). 

Agricultural products: sugar, vanilla, coffee, 
maize. 


Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
the 16th century, the island, then unin- 
habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. It is located about 450 miles east 
of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 

There is no indigenous population. About 
three-quarters of the inhabitants are of 
European origin; the remainder are Creoles, 
mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and other 
Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurricane va- 
riety are frequent during the change of 
seasons; One of the most recent (Jan., 1945) 
caused damage of over $1,000,000. Occa- 
sionally a raz de marée (tidal wave) does 
treat damage. Sugar-cane cultivation and 
she production of rum are the principal 
ccupations. 


TOGO—Status: U. N. trust territory. 
Capital: Lomé (population 27,928). 
Commissioner: Jean Cédile. 
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Foreign trade (1945): exports 163,400,000 fr.; 
er 138,700,000 fr. Chief exports: cacuas 
palm kernels, corn, cotton, copra. 


Agricultural products: cacao, palm kernels and 
oil, cotton, copra, coffee. 


Mineral: iron ore. 
Forest products: dye woods, oil palms. 


Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, 
lies between the British Gold Coast colony 
and French West Africa. Established as a 
German colony in 1884, the area was di- 
vided as a League mandate by France and 
Britain at the end of World War I, with 
France obtaining two-thirds of the total 
area. It was placed under U.N. trusteeship 
in Dec., 1946. 


Togo is administered by a commissioner 
responsible to the French government, as- 
sisted by an economic and financial council 
composed of officials, merchants and nine 
elected native delegates. Agriculture and 
grazing are the chief industries. In 1945, 
there were 638 Europeans. The coastline, 
only 32 miles long, is low, sandy and with- 
out harbors. 


The coastland climate is hot, humid and 
unhealthful, with wet seasons lasting from 
March to June and from September to No- 
vember. 


Tunisia (Protectorate) 


Ruler (Bey): Sidi Mohammed al-Amin, 

French Resident General: Jean Mons. 

Prime Minister: Mustapha Saak. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Tunis, 603,766 
(capital); Sfax, 285,559 (phosphate port); Bi- 
zerte, 238,284 (seaport and naval base); Sousse, 
264,157 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. 

Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan, 


HISTORY. Tunisia was settled by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians in ancient 
times. Except for an interval of Vandal 
conquest in a.D. 439-533, it was part of the 
Roman Empire until the Arab conquest of 
648-69. Then it was ruled by various Arab 
and Berber dynasties until the Turks took 
it in 1570-74. The founder of the present 
dynasty, Hussein ben’Ali, was proclaimed 
sovereign by the occupation troops in 1705 
and later succeeded in making the Office 
hereditary, although subject to nominal 
Turkish sovereignty. 

Throughout much of its history, Tunisia 
was essentially a pirate state, preying on 
Mediterranean shipping. In modern times, | 
Italy became predominant economically in 
the area, but after French troops occupied 
the area in 1881, the Bey signed a treaty 
acknowledging a French protectorate. 


Following the Allied landings in North 
Africa in 1942, Tunisia became a battle- 
ground with the Axis forces pinched bhe- 
tween the British 8th Army advancing 
from Libya and the U. S., British and 


- (1947: 
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French forces from Algeria. The Axis units 


surrendered in May, 1948, and Tunisia was 
turned over to the De Gaulle government. 


“On May 15, 1943, the reigning Bey, Sidi 


Mohammed al-Mounsaf, was removed and 


replaced by his cousin, the present ruler. 


Fanned by Arab nationalist agitation 
elsewhere, the Tunisian nationalist party, 
Destour, although banned by the French, 
has intensified its activity in recent years. 
Its aim is the complete independence of 
Tunisia and its adherence to the Arab 
League. 

GOVERNMENT. Although the Bey is theo- 
retically sovereign, a French resident gen- 
eral actually controls all military and civil 
affairs, assisted by a cabinet. Local adminis- 


tration is conducted by native Officials 


under the close supervision of the French. 
The Southern Territory is subject to mili- 


'. tary administration. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


In 1946 Tunisia’s 494 public and 88 private 


schools had 130,031 pupils, about a third 
of them French and Italian. The Great 
Mosque at Tunis is a Moslem University. 


Tunisia’s population (by the 1946 census, 
87.4 percent Arab) is concentrated in the 
cities and on the coast. There are about 
100,000 nomads. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. Over a 
quarter of the arable land is in wheat 
250,000 metric tons). Other im- 
portant crops are barley, oats, corn, sor- 
ghum, beans and peas. Average annual 
wine production is about 38,000,000 gallons 
(1947: 12,285,000). Average olive oil pro- 
duction is about 50,000 short tons an- 
nually, but it was only 11,700 in 1947. The 
Cape Bon region is largely devoted to 
citrus fruits, the southern oases to dates. 
In 1947 there were 1,752,000 sheep, 1,291,- 
000 goats, 370,000 cattle and 203,600 
camels. More than 50,000 sheep and 4,000 
tons of wool a year are usually exported. 


Leading industries include flour milling, 
oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries include the spinning and 
weaving of wool, and the making of pot- 
tery and leather goods, 


Tunisia, Algeria and France are under a 
single customs union for a number of 
products. Exports in 1947 were valued at 
6,302,500,000 fr., of which 54 percent went 
to France. They included phosphates 
(24%), fresh fruits (13%), wine, iron ore, 
lead, grains and dried fruits. Imports were 
17,364,700,000 fr., of which 60 percent came 
from France. The leading items were metal 
products (16%), rice (9%), grains, textiles, 
machinery, automobiles and coal. 

There were 5,350 miles of roads and 1,327 
miles of railway in 1945. Tunis, Bizerte, 
Scusse and Sfax are the principal ports. 


Ordinary revenue for 1946 was estimated 
at 4,201,760,000 fr., and expenditures about 
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the same. There was an extraordinary bud 


get balanced at 6,475,420,000 fr. for pub-— “ 
> 


lic works, education and agricultural re- 
search. State monopolies, including to- 
bacco, provide about 25 percent of the — 
revenue and indirect taxes about half. 
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Tunisia’s extremely rich deposits of — 
phosphates are mined principally in the > 
Gafsa and Kef regions. Production in 1947 ~ 


was approximately 1,743,500 metric tons. 
Its iron ore is of good quality (1947: 
399,400 tons). Other minerals are lead, 
zinc, mercury, Manganese, copper, salt and 
poor-grade lignite. 


Products derived from Tunisia’s 2,500,000 

acres of forests include lumber, mine props 
and cork. Alfa is exported, mainly to Eng- 
land, for the making of paper pulp. About 
20,000 Tunisians work at fishing; the catch 
averages 8,000 tons of fish and 95 tons’ of 
sponges annually. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Tunisia, at 
the northernmost bulge of Africa, thrusts 
out toward Sicily to mark the division be- 
tween the eastern and western Mediter- 
ranean. It is mountainous in the north, 
covered by plains in the east, and projects 
southward to the Sahara area. Its principal 
river, the Medjerda, in the north, is 228 
miles long. The climate is Mediterranean 
with mean temperature extremes at Tunis 
of 52.7° and 79.2°. Annual rainfall ranges 
from 24 inches in the north to less than 
five inches in the south. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


FRENCH GUIANA (including ININI)—Status: 
Département of Metropolitan France. 


Capital: Cayenne (population 10,961). 

Prefect: Robert Vignon. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 45,400,000 fr.; 
imports, 126,800,000 fr. 


Agricultural products: bananas, cacao, corn, 
manioc, rice, sugar cane. 


Mineral: gold (1947: 15,400 troy oz.). 


French Guiana, lying north of Brazil and 
east of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the 
northeast coast of South America, was first 
settled in 1626. Penal settlements, embrac- 
ing the area around the mouth of the 
Maroni River and the Iles du Salut (in- 
cluding Devil’s Island), were founded in 
1852; they are now being disbanded. 


During World War II French Guiana at 
first adhered to the Vichy government, but 
the Free French took over in March, 1943. 
The large and scantily populated territory 
of Inini in the hinterland is administered 
separately. Economic development is ex- 
tremely backward; transportation is al- 
most entirely by water, conditions are un- 
sanitary and large quantities of foodstuffs 
must be imported. Gold is the chief export. 

January temperatures average 79°, Sep- 


tember and October temperatures 82° 
Rainfall is heavy. 
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France—Indo-Chinese 


Federation 


___ GUADELOUPE—Status: Département of Metro- 
politan France. : 


Capital: Basse-Terre ( population 13,638). 
Prefect: Gilbert Philipson. 
Foreign trade (1946): exports, 1,495,000,000 


r.; imports, 1,115,000,000 fr. Chief exports: 
sugar, bananas, rum. 


Agricultural products (est. 1946): sugar (44,- 
800 metric tons), bananas (30,000 tons), coffee, 
cacao, manioc, tobacco, vanilla. 


Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indies 
about 300 miles southeast of Puerto Rico, 
Was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 
French colonization began in 1635. It con- 
sists of two large islands, separated by a 
narrow arm of the sea, and several outly- 
ing smaller islands. Most of the population 
is Negro and mulatto. The largest city and 
chief port is Pointe-a-Pitre (population 
44,551). About half the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane. The manufacturing 
of rum and spirits is the principal industry. 
Mean annual temperature is 78°. 


MARTINIQUE—Status: 
politan France. 


Capital: Fort-de-France ( population 64,525). 
Prefect: Pierre Trouillé. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, 450,700,000 ares 
imports, 461,300,000 fr. Chief exports: sugar, 
rum, bananas. 

Agricultural products (1946): sugar (25,900 
short tons), bananas, pineapples, cacao, coffee, 


Manufactures: rum, sugar. 


Martinique, lying in the Lesser Antilles 
about 300 miles northeast of Venezuela, 
was probably discovered by Columbus in 
1502 and was taken for France in 1635. 
Following the Franco-German armistice of 
1940 it had a.semi-autonomous status un- 
der the High Commissioner, Admiral 
Georges Robert, until 1943, when he re- 
linquished his authority to the Free 
French. The colony, administered by a gov- 
ernor assisted by an elected council, is rep- 
resented in the French legislature. The 
population is mainly Negro and mulatto. 
Most of the arable land is devoted to sugar 
cultivation. Fort-de-France, the capital 
and chief commercial center, has an ex- 
cellent harbor. Mean annual temperature 
of the coast region is 80° (77° in January, 
83° in June). 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON—Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. Pierre. 
Administrator: M. Moisset. 


Foreign trade (1947): exports, 170,758,000 
fr.; imports, 128,521,000 fr. Chief exports: cod 
and other fish products. 


Département of Metro- 


The sole remnant of the French colonial 
empire in North America, these islands 
were first occupied by the French in 1660. 
Their only importance arises from their 
proximity to the Grand Banks (they lie 10 
mi. south of Newfoundland) which makes 
them the center of the French Atlantic cod 


fisheries. ° 


ASIA 
FRENCH INDIA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Pondichéry (population 53,101). 
Governor: Charles Baron. 
Chief exports: groundnuts, cotton textiles, 
Agricultural products: groundnuts, manioc, 


rice, onions. 


French India is a collective name for the 
scattered French possessions in India—on 
the Coromandel coast are Pondichéry, Kari- 
kal and Yanaon; on the Malabar coast, 
Mahé; and in Bengal, Chandernagor. The 
chief possession is Pondichéry, founded by 
the French in 1674. The governor, respon- 
sible to the minister of colonies in Paris, 
is assisted by a representative: assembly. 
More than 90 percent of the population of 
French India is Hindu. 


TE, a, 
Indo-Chinese Federation 


High Commissioner: Emile Bollaert. 
Principal cities (census 1936): Hanoi, 149,000 


(capital); Cholon, 145,000 (commercial center); 
Saigon, 111,000 (chief port; rice); Pnom Penh, 
103,000 (capital, Cambodia). 


Monetary unit: Piaster. 
Languages: Annamese, Cambodian, French. 
Religions: Buddhism, Christianity (4%). 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT, The Indo- 
Chinese Federation (French Indo-China) , 
at the southeast corner of Asia, first met 
the West in the 16th century, when Portu- 
guese traders and missionaries arrived. 
French influence dates from 1787, and in 
the 19th century France received prefer- 
ential treatment for helping the emperor 
of Annam recover his throne. During the 
last half of the century, France gradually 
extended influence over the whole area as 
it exists today. 

After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized the entry of Japanese troops, and the 
country became one of the springboards 
for the Japanese campaign against Singa- 
pore. When, in March, 1945, the Japanese 
seized control of the whole country, 
Annam and Cambodia declared their inde- 
pendence. After the Japanese surrender, 
British and Chinese troops occupied Indo- 
China in the face of a growing national- 
ist movement, and restored order for the 
French authorities, who assumed. control 
officially on March 4, 1946. 

Until the beginning of World War II, 
Indo-China was an administrative federa- 
tion of one colony—Cochin-China; four 
protectorates—Annam, Tongking, Cam- 
bodia and Laos; and a special territory— 
Kwangchowan (returned to China in 1945). 
These had various degrees of native rule, 
but the real administrator of each unit was 
the French chief resident. 

Early in 1945, France announced its 
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{ntention of organizing the area into five 
states constituting a federal union, with 
the components enjoying limited self-gov- 
ernment under a French governor general 
and the Federation a component part of 
the French Union. Under this plan, Cam- 
pbodia received internal autonomy on Jan. 
6, 1946, and the kingdom of Laos received 
similar status on Aug. 26, 1946. Cochin- 
China became an autonomous republic in 
June, 1946, and was formally declared a 
_ free state within the Indo-Chinese Federa- 
tion and the French Union on Feb. 4, 1947. 
Similar proclamations in respect to Cam- 
bodia and Laos were issued on Dec 23, 1947. 

The Republic of Viét-Nam—comprising 
Tongking and the northern part of Annam 
—had been recognized on March 6, 1946, as 
a free state within the Indo-Chinese Fed- 
eration and the French Union. Viét-Nam 
leaders, however, demanded a greater meas- 
ure of autonomy and cession of the rich 
rice area of Cochin-China as well as south- 
ern Annam. The French steadfastly refused 
to accede to these demands, and fighting 
broke out again on Dec. 19, 1946. 

In the spring and summer of 1947, rein- 
forced French troops won control over all 
important points in Viét-Nam. Negoti- 
ations with Viét-Nam leaders, headed by 
Dr. Ho Chi Minh, a Communist, proved 
unsuccessful, and the Viét-Namese rejected 
a final appeal made by the French on Sept. 
10, 1947, urging them to accept independ- 
ence within the French Union, with France 
retaining contrél of defense and foreign 
policy. Ho Chi Minh’s followers continued 
to resist in 1948, but on June 5 a new gov- 
ernment uniting pro-French groups in 
Annam, Tongking and Cochin-China was 
set up under the leadership of Lt. Gen. 
Nguyen Van Xuan, a former premier of 
Cochin-China. A treaty signed that day 
gave the new state independence within 
the Federation and the French Union. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The Annamese, strongly influenced by con- 
tact with China, make up 80 percent of 
the Union’s population. Next in importance 
are the Cambodians, about 3,000,000 strong. 
There are several other racial groups, some 
very primitive. The Chinese, concentrated 
in the cities, are the merchant class and 
own 90 percent of the rice mills. Most of 
the population lives on plains near the sea 
in the states of Tongking (north), Annam 
(along the east coast) and Cochin-China 
(in the south). 

Rice, grown on five-sixths of the culti- 
vated land, employs and feeds most of the 
population, and is the leading export and 
chief source of wealth. Production, cen- 
tered in Cochin-China, ordinarily averages 
up to 4,500,000 tons annually, but unsettled 
conditions reduced output sharply during 
1945-48. Other crops include maize, sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, tea, coffee, groundnuts, 
sweet potatoes and beans. 
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The Federation is largely an exporter of | 


raw materials. Its factories are small and 
process goods for local consumption. or 
agricultural and forest products for ex- 
port. Most important are the rice and saw 
mills There are also cotton and silk textile 
factories, sugar refineries, match, cement 
and paper factories 


Exports in 1946 (excluding Annam and 
Tongking) were 10,817,111,000 fr. and im- 
ports, 4,942,121,000 fr. Chief exports were 
rubber (70%), rice and pepper. Industrial 
activity and trade were still subnormal in 
1948. 


Indo-China has several thousand miles 
of rivers and canals, including the Mékong 
River, which is navigable for two-thirds of 
its course. There are about 2,000 miles of 
railways, (only 40 percent in operation in 
1947). An excellent highway system in- 
cludes 5,563 miles of improved road, and 
11,477 miles of local road. Unreplaced 
bridges and wartime attrition hampered 
traffic in 1948. 


Mining is most developed in the norta. 
Output in 1944 included: coal, 591,935 
tons; tin, 401 tons; tungsten, 110,230 lbs.; 
and zinc, 1,549 tons. Iron ore, gold, phos- 
phate, manganese, bauxite and lead are 
mined. 


Forests cover 76,570,000 acres of Indo- 
China. The high mountain ranges of the 
north supply valuable tropical hardwood, 
bamboo, lacs and vegetable oil. Laos has 
rich teak forests. Indo-China’s fishing in- 
dustry provides a major staple food to go 
with rice. Rubber exports (1946) were 136,- 
876 metric tons, mostly from stockpiles. 
The industry centers in Cochin-China. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Extending 
about a thousand miles from north to 
south, Indo-China has two great delta re- 
gions—the Mékong in the south and the 
Song Koi in the north. These are separated 
by the Annam Mountains, and to the west 
of them are the mountainous continental 
regions of Laos. The climate is monsoonal, 
with nearly all of the very heavy rainfall 
between May and October; April and May 
are the hottest months (86° to 93.2°). Laos, 
in the interior, is cooler and drier than 
most of Indo-China. 


OCEANIA 


FRENCH PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS—Status: 


Colony. 
Governor: Pierre Maestracci. 


Capital: Papeete, on Tahiti ( D 
pie. Pp iti (population 1946 


Foreign trade (1947): exports, 431,598,000 fr. 
(colonial); imports, 368,837,000 fr. (colonial). 
Chief exports: vanilla, phosphate, copra. 


Agricultural products: coconuts, sugar, vanilla, 
tobacco. 


Mineral: phosphate (exports 1947: 208,316 
metric tons). : 
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The term French Pacific Settlements is 
_ applied to the scattered French possessions 
in the eastern Pacific—Mangareva (Gam- 
bier), Makatea, Marquesas Islands, Rapa, 
Rurutu, Rimatara, Society Islands, Tua- 
motu Archipelago, Tubuai and Raivavae— 
which were organized into a Single colony 
- in 1903. The appointed governor is assisted 
by an administrative council. The principal 
and most populous island—Tahiti, in the 
Society group (pop. 1941: 23,133) —was 
claimed as French in 1768. Plebiscites con- 
ducted in September, 1940, gave support 
to the Free French movement of Gen. de 
Gaulle. The natives are mostly Polynesians. 
The climate of Tahiti is hot and humid, 
but not unhealthful. There is no clear di- 
vision of seasons. 


NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES— 
Status: Colony. 
Capital: Nouméa (population 16,000). 


Governor: M. Cournarie (also French Com- 
missioner General in the Pacific) . 


Foreign trade (1947): exports 192,815,000 
colonial fr.; imports 539,760,000 colonial fr.; 
(1 U. S. dollar = 50 colonial fr.). Chief exports: 
nickel, chrome ore, coffee, copra, shells. 

Agricultural products: coffee, copra, 
cotton, manioc, rice, tobacco. 


Minerals (1947): nickel (1,500 metric tons, 
matte), chromite (43,754 tons). 


Sea product: mother-of-pearl. 


New Caledonia (6,533 sq. mi.), lying 
about 1,070 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was discovered by Captain James 
Cook in 1774 and annexed by France in 
1853. The government, in the hands of an 
appointed governor and an elective council, 
also administers the Isle of Pines, the 
Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the 
Chesterfield Islands, Walpole,- the Huon 
Islands, Futuna and Alofi, with a total 
area of 1,121 square miles. The colony— 
taken over in the summer of 1940 by the 
Free French after a bloodless revolution— 
is one of the richest of the Pacific islands 
in mineral resources, particularly nickel 
and chrome ore. The natives are Melane- 
sians; about one-third of the population is 
White and one-fifth Indo-Chinese and Jav- 
anese. A French penal colony was estab- 
lished in the 19th century. Average tem- 
perature on New Caledonia varies between 
65° and 72°. 
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NEW HEBRIDES—Status: Anglo-French con- 
dominium. 

Capital: Vila (population 1,200). 

Foreign trade (1943): exports, £297,597; im- 
ports, £203,693. Chief exports: copra, cacao. 


Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao, coffee. 
Sea products: trochus and burghaus shell. 


The New Hebrides, under joint Anglo- 
French administration since 1914, lie 
northeast of New Caledonia. The islands, 
about 40 in number, joined the Free 
French movement after a plebiscite in July, 


1940. Most of the natives are Melanesians 
of mixed blood; there were 183 British and 
758 French in 1946. The largest island is 
Espiritu Santo (875 sq. mi.). The French 
and British high commissioners in the Pa- 
cific are represented by resident commis- 
sioners, 


SaT.——oo 
Germany 


Area (est.): 143,243 square miles. 

Population (census 1946): 65,910,999 (pre- 
dominantly German). 

Density per square mile: 460.1. 

Allied Control Council: Gen. Lucius Clay 
(U. S. A.); Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky (U. S.-° 
S. R.); Lt. Gen. Sir Brian H. Robertson (United 
Kingdom); General Joseph Koenig (France). 


Principal cities (census 1946): Berlin, 3,180,- 
383 (capital); Hamburg*, 1,406,158 (chief port); 
Munich], 738,018 (Bavarian ca ital); Cologne*, 
489,812 (transportation center); Leipzigi, 608,- 
111 (trading, publishing center); Essen*, 520,592 
(steel works); Dresdent, 463,032 (railway cen- 
ter, Elbe port); Frankfurt on Main‘, 369.097 
(manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: German mark. 

Language: German. 

Religions (1933): Protestant, 62.7%; Roman 
Catholic, 32.5%; Jewish, 0.7%; others, 4.1%, 


*British occupation zone. {U. S. zone. tSoviet zone. 


HISTORY. Germany, utterly defeated in 
World War II, was partitioned into four 
separate zones, and although the Allies in 
1945 had declared their intention of treat- 
ing the country as an economic whole, it 
was evident three years later that instead 
of being united again, Germany would re- 
main divided into two parts, one controlled 
by the western powers and the other by 
the U.S.S.R. Soviet efforts to oust British, 
U. S. and French occupation forces from 
Berlin highlighted the big-power dissension 
in 1948, as the western powers pushed plans 
to unite the three western zones. 


In the days of Julius Caesar the terri- 
tory that is now Germany was inhabited 
by barbarous tribes that came originally 
perhaps from Central Asia. One of these 
Germanic tribes, the Franks, attained su- 
premacy in western Europe under Charle- 
magne, who was crowned Holy Roman 
Emperor in A. D. 800. By the Treaty of Ver- 
dun (843), Charlemagne’s lands east of the 
Rhine were ceded to the German prince 
Louis. Additional territory acquired by the 
Treaty of Mersen (870) gave Germany ap- 
proximately the area she maintained 
throughout the Middle Ages. For several 
centuries after Otto the Great was crowned 
king in 936, the German rulers were also 
usually heads of the Holy Roman Empire. 


Relations between State and Church were 
changed by the Reformation, which began 
with Martin Luther’s 95 theses, and came 
to a head in 1547, when Charles V scattered 
the forces of the Protestant. League at 
Miihlberg. Freedom of worship was ob- 


tained by the Peace of Augsburg (1555), 
put a Counter Reformation took place 
later, and a dispute over the succession to 
the Bohemian throne brought on the 
‘Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) which deva- 
stated Germany and left the empire di- 
-yided into hundreds of small principalities 
virtually independent of the emperor. 
: Meanwhile, Prussia was developing into a 
_ province of considerable strength. Fred- 
erick the Great (1740-86) reorganized the 
Prussian army and defeated Maria Theresa 
of Austria in a struggle over Silesia. The 
conflict with revolutionary France hastened 
the disintegration of the empire, and in 
1806 Francis II of Austria laid down the 
Imperial German crown. After the defeat 
of Napoleon at Waterloo (1815), the strug- 
gle between Austria and Prussia for su- 
premacy in Germany continued, reaching 
its climax in the defeat of Austria in the 
Seven Weeks’ War (1866) and the forma- 
tion of the Prussian-dominated North 
German Confederation (1867). 


At the close of the victorious war with 
_ France (1870-71), William I, King of 
- Prussia, was crowned Emperor of Germany 
(Jan. 18, 1871). Under the guidance of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, 
Germany took a new place in world affairs, 
at the same time expanding her foreign 
trade and home industry rapidly. The 
4 Triple Alliance was formed with Austria 
| and Italy in 1882. However, upon the ac- 
cession of William II (1888-1918) , Bismarck 
was dismissed and Russia was alienated. 
International rivalry was intensified in the 
early years of the 20th century, culminat- 
ing in World War I, in which Germany, 
supporting Austria-Hungary’s demands on 
Serbia, suffered final defeat. By the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles (1919) Germany 
lost about 27,000 square miles of territory, 
including all her colonies, plus Alsace- 
Lorraine, northern Schleswig, Eupen-Mal- 
médy, Upper Silesia, and considerable areas 
in the east. William II had abdicated 
(Noy. 9, 1918), and a federal republic was 
organized under the constitution adopted 
at Weimar in 1919. The constitution was 
attacked by both the Right and Left; sev- 
eral Communist uprisings took place in 
the early 1920’s, and in 1923 Adolf Hitler’s 
abortive putsch was defeated. Germany’s 
inability to fulfill the heavy reparations 
demands stipulated by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles led to French occupation of the 
Ruhr (1923-25). National bankruptcy was 
avoided by adoption of the Dawes Plan 
(1924) and later, the Young Plan. 


The chancellorship of Briining, leader 
of the Catholic Center party (1930-32), 
saw increasing economic and financial dis- 
tress and the practical cessation of repara- 
tiors payments. Hitler’s rising National 
Socialist party won a plurality in both the 
July and November Reichstag elections in 
1932, but not until the failure of Franz von 


governments did President Hindenburg 
name Hitler chancellor (Jan. 30, 1933). 
With the death of Hindenburg in 1934, 
Hitler became complete master of Ger- 
many, which he rapidly converted into a 
totalitarian state under the aegis of the 
Nazi party. All other political parties were 
banned, and the Jews were subjected to 
severe persecution. Through his foreign 
policy, Hitler repudiated the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and began full-scale rearmament. 
In 1935 he withdrew from the League of 
Nations and in 1936 he reoccupied the 
Rhineland and signed the anti-Comintern 
pact with Japan, at the same time 
strengthening relations with Italy. Austria 
was annexed in March, 1938. By the Mu- 
nich agreement (Sept., 1938) he gained the 
Czech Sudetenland, and in violation of 
this agreement he completed the dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. 
But his invasion of Poland on Sept. 1, 1939, 
precipitated British and French declara- 
tions of war. 

On May 8, 1945, Germany- surrendered 
unconditionally to Allied and Soviet mili- 
tary commanders, and on June 5 the four- 
nation Allied Control Council became the 
de facto government of Germany. 


At the Berlin (or Potsdam) Conference 
(July 17-Aug. 2, 1945) President Truman, 
Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee set forth 
the principles by which the Allied Control 
Council was to be guided. They were: Ger- 
many’s complete disarmament and demili- 
tarization; destruction of its war potential; 
rigid control of industry; decentralization 
of the political and economic structure. 
Pending final determination of territorial 
questions at the peace conference, the three 
victors agreed in principle to the ultimate 
transfer of the city of Kénigsberg (now 
Kaliningrad) and its adjacent area to the 
Soviet Union and to the administration by 
Poland of former German territories lying 
generally east of the Oder-Neisse line. 


Efforts to unify Germany have thus far 
been totally unsuccessful. The foreign min- 
isters of the Big Four met twice in 1947— 
at Moscow and at London—but were un- 
able to agree on any fundamental issue. 
Meanwhile, on Jan. 1, 1947, the U. S. and 
Great Britain effected an economic merger 
of their zones, and on Feb. 9, 1948, they put 
into effect a plan which gave the two zones 
greater political responsibility. On May 31, 
1948, the U. S., Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries agreed upon the estab- 
lishment in 1949 of a German state com- 
prising the three western zones; they also 
introduced a new German currency. The 
U.S.S.R. then imposed a rail and road 
blockade on Berlin to force the western 
allies out, but the U. S. and Britain or- 
ganized a vast “‘air-lift” to fly supplies into 
Berlin. This new war of nerves reached a 
climax Sept., 1948, when the western 
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V egotiations and brought 
the dispute before the U. N. 

A [LED CONTROL COUNCIn, By virtue of 
its unconditional Surrender on May 8, 1945, 
| y ceased to exist asa Sovereign na- 
| tion. The authority charged with carrying 


_ Control Council for Germany—a quadri- 


Meetings in rotation for one month; all of 
the decisions must be unanimous. A co- 
_ Ordinating committee gives preliminary 
approval of common laws. Following the 
Berlin dispute in 1948, the U.S.S.R. boy- 
‘cotted all meetings of the Council. 

ZONES OF OCCUPATION. For purposes of 
control, Germany is divided into four na- 
tional occupation zones, each headed by a 
‘Military governor, who is assisted by ap- 
‘propriate supervisory and operating staffs, 
_ The U.S. zone (36,869 sq. mi.; pop. 16,- 
682,573) comprises Bavaria and west cen- 
tral Germany. It has a well-balanced econ- 
omy with both industry and agriculture 
but normally is poor in basic raw materials 
‘and is not self-sufficient in food. Ad- 

Ministratively, it is divided into three 

Linder—Bavaria, Greater Hesse and Wiirt- 

temberg-Baden—each with its own con- 
‘Stitution and a considerable measure of 
Self-government under a popularly-elected 
assembly, and a prime minister and cabi- 
net. The three prime ministers together 
form the Lénderrat, which performs the 
functions of mutual consultation, co-ordi- 
nation and contact with the military gov- 
€rnment authorities on a zonal level. 

The British zone (42,724 sq. mi.; pop. 22,- 
794,655) is made up mostly of former 
Prussian territory; it stretches across 
north Germany from Ltibeck and the Bal- 
tic Sea to the Dutch and Belgian frontiers. 
It is more highly industrialized than any 
of the other zones, containing the Ruhr 
industrial area. In prewar Germany it ac- 
counted for 37 percent of the nation’s in- 
dustrial production, 74 percent of the hard 
Coal, 75 percent of the ingot steel and 60 
percent of the iron and steel manufactures. 
Administratively, it consists of three 
Linder—North Rhine-Westphalia, Schles- 
Wig-Holstein and Lower Saxony—and the 
two Hanseatic cities of Hamburg and 
Bremen. Each Land has its own constitu- 
tion and a popularly-elected government. 

The relatively small French zone (16,727 
Sq. mi.; pop. 5,939,807) includes two tri- 
angular districts comprising western Wiirt- 
temberg and southern Baden in the south- 
west and the Saar and southern Rhineland 
to the east. Administratively, it comprises 
the Rhenish Palatinate, French Baden and 
French Wiirttemberg. The Saar, originally 
oart of the zone, was separated from the 
fest of Germany in 1946, enlarged slightly 
(from 743 to 898 sq. mi.) and united eco- 
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nomically with France on April 1, 1948, It 

has its own autonomous government under | 
a constitution adopted by the popularly- 

elected Landtag on Noy. 8, 1947. It is sec- 
ond only to the Ruhr in production of 
hard coal and steel, 


The Soviet zone (46,584 Sq. mi.; pop. 17,- 
313,581) lies largely between the Elbe and 
Oder rivers, including most of Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg and the industrial 
Saxon and Thuringian lands. Administra- — 
tively, it is divided into five Ldnder— 
Saxony, Mecklenburg, Thuringia, Branden- 
burg and Saxony-Anhalt. Each Land has a 
popularly-elected government and a prime 
minister. The Russian zone accounted for 
26 percent of prewar Germany’s industrial 
production, ranking first in brown coal, 
textiles, paper and pulp, and ceramics and 
glass. It is the only zone which is self- 
sufficient in food. 


The city of Berlin was divided into four 
national districts, administered by a four- 
power Kommandatura made up of the city’s 
four military governors; in 1948, however, 
the U.S.S.R withdrew from the Kommand- 
atura. There is also a popularly-elected city 
council as well as district councils 


BIZONAL MERGER. On Jan. 1, 1947, an 
Anglo-U. S. agreement took effect provid- 
ing that the U.S, and British zones should 
be treated as a single area for all economic 
purposes and that all resources and im- 
ports should be pooled. On Feb. 9, 1948, 
Anglo-U. S. authorities promulgated a new 
bizonal charter providing for an economic 
council of 104 members elected by the 
Lander assemblies, an upper house (Lind- 
errat) of two members from each of the 
Linder in the two zones, and a six-man 
executive council (cabinet) elected by the 
economic council and the upper house, The 
new government has control over all eco- 
nomic affairs in the two zones, including 
taxation, but its legislation is subject to 
review by the occupying authorities. 


In prewar years the combined area ac- 
counted for more than half of German in- 
dustrial production and the great bulk of 
Germany’s hard coal and steel production, 
It is a major food-deficit area, however, 
and is also dependent on imports for in- 
dustrial raw materials other than coal. 


In an effort to speed the economic recoy- 
ery of the bizonal area and of all Germany, 
the U. S. and British authorities an- 
nounced on Aug. 29, 1947, a plan to raise 
the industrial output of the two zones to 
approximately the 1936 level. Steel produc- 
tion was set at 10,700,000 tons as opposed 
to an annual 7,500,000 for all Germany set 
by the Allied Control Council in 1946. 
EDUCATION. By the end of World War II 
practically all formal education was dis- 
rupted in Germany, but there was a grad- 
ual return to normality. Education still 
continued to be hampered, however, by 
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building, textbook and paper shortages and 
by the difficulty of finding able and polit- 
ically reliable teachers. In the U. S. zone, 
six universities (Munich, Erlangen, Wirz- 
burg, Heidelberg, Marburg, Frankfurt) with 
28,968 students were functioning in Feb., 
1947. In addition, there were 12 technical 


and specialized institutions with 15,920 


students; 39 normal schools with 1,245; 
10,506 elementary schools with 2,326,424; 
467 secondary schools with 221,812; 791 
vocational schools with 314,825 students. 
AGRICULTURE. In prewar Germany, only 
about 28 percent of the employed popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture and for- 
estry, and the country was not self-suf- 
ficient in food. The land to the east of the 
Elbe was mostly divided into large estates 
(now being broken up), while in the west, 
in the south and in most parts of central 
Germany, the land was held mostly by 
peasant proprietors. About 20 percent of 
the total area was unfit for cultivation, 
and of the remaining area only about half 
was under the plow. The great northern 
plain is fertile in some areas, but it con- 
sists elsewhere of thin, sandy soils fit only 
to grow potatoes and rye. The rich lands 
of central Germany, especially Saxony, 
produce sugar beets containing a high 
percentage of sugar. Outside of a few 
grazing districts, mixed farming is done. 
Production in the bizonal area was as 
follows (thousands of metric tons) : 


1938 1946* 1947* 
Bread grains 5,584 3,096 2,950 
Barley ¢ 1,719 621 570 
Oats 2,708 1,492 1,513 
Summer 

mixed grains 249 205 264 
Potatoes 17,492 11,193 12,815 
Sugar beets 4,770 3,277 2,645 


*Revised estimates. 


In Dec., 1947, there were 8,607,000 cattle 
(1938: 10,255,000), 4,918,000 hogs (aver- 
age, 1935-39: 11,238,000) and 2,111,000 
sheep (1938: 1,874,000). 

The three western zones are not self-sus- 
taining in food and were scheduled to re- 
ceive allocations under the European Re- 
covery Program which went into effect in 
1948. Food difficulties stem to a consider- 
able extent from the fact that Poland now 
controls the, area east of the Oder-Neisse, 
which contained 28 percent of prewar Ger- 
many’s arable land and produced about 25 
percent of its food. Moreover, the popula- 
tion west of the Oder-Neisse is now al- 
most as large as that of all Germany in 
1936. 

Imports into the bizonal area and Anglo- 
U.S. sectors of Berlin in 1947 included 
991,000 metric tons of flour, 1,811,500 tons 
of wheat, 752,700 tons of corn and 35,100 
tons of sugar. Total grain and flour im- 
ports were 3,944,300 tons. 

INDUSTRY. Prewar Germany was one of 


the world’s greatest industrial nations, 
with more than 41 percent of the employed 
population engaged in industry. In e 
prewar years the handicraft system was 
gradually replaced by large indus 

establishments. Iron and steel production 
was concentrated in the Ruhr and Saar- 
land. The industry suffered a great lack 
of domestic iron ore, which was largely 
offset by imports. The electrical industry 
was concentrated in Berlin, the chemical 
industry in Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and 
Prussian Saxony, and textiles in Saxony. 


PREWAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(in tons) 

Industry 1933 1937 
Pig iron ’  §,247,000 15,960,000 — 
Raw steel 7,492,000 19,387,000 — 
Rolling mills 5,558,000 14,179,000 
Sulfuric acid 1,206,000 2,050,000 
Coal-tar « 

distillations 208,000 464,000 
Woolens 138,000 170,000 © 
Cottons 350,000 369,000 
Rayon 28,800 57,200 
Passenger oars 92,200* 264,600* 
Trucks, buses 13,300* 64,404* 
Beetroot sugar 1,428,000 2,210,000 
Cement 3,820,000 12,605,000 
Electricity 25,654,000} 48,969,0007 
Ships 73,723f 435,606$ 


*Units. {Million kwh. 11934 tonnage. §Tonnage. 


PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA 
(in thousands of metric tons) 


1936 1946 1947 
Pig iron 12,204 2,080 2,263 
Steel ingots .- 14,232 2,479 2,945 
Iron and steel 
castings 1,998 494 602 
Rolling mills 10,300 1,938 2,102 
Sulfuric acid 913.8 279.2 406.1 
Automobiles 146,640* 9,937* 9,287* 
Cotton yarn 208.7 N.A. 62.1 
Wool yarn 46.6 N.A. 21.4 
Cement 7,956 2,256 2,568 


*Units. N.A.—Not available. 


REPARATIONS. By the Potsdam declara- 
tion and subsequent enactments, the Allies 
specified that Germany was to pay repara- 
tions, not in long-term payments reckoned 
in cash as after World War I, but in the 
delivery of gold, assets held abroad, and— 
most important—all machinery and equip- 
ment of plants making arms and muni- 
tions, ocean shipping, synthetic ammonia 
gasoline, minerals, aircraft, etc., all to be 
removed from Germany by 1951. 


TRADE. Prewar Germany was one of the 
world’s great trading nations. By 1948, ef- 
forts of occupation authorities to promote 
foreign trade were beginning to bear fruit 
In 1947, exports of goods and services from 
the U.S.-British zone were valued at $223, 
923,000. Of this amount, $37,204,000 repre: 
sented manufactured goods, the balancs 
being derived from the sale of coal anc 


timber, and port charges and other serv- 
ices. Coal alone accounted for 55 percent of 
m2 total. The principal customers were 
Britain, Austria, France, the Netherlands 
and Belgium. Imports were over $700,- 
000,000—food, fertilizer and petroleum. 
‘COMMUNICATIONS. German railway 
‘trackage and rolling stock, as well as the 
‘canal system, were largely destroyed during 
World War II, and the lack of adequate 
transportation seriously hindered German 
economic recovery. Less than 30 percent 
of the prewar merchant marine (1939: 4,- 
482,682 gross tons) was still afloat, and 
about 1,200,000 tons of this were distributed 
among the United Nations in the spring of 
1946, leaving only a small merchant fleet 
of about 420,000 tons deadweight for essen- 
tial coastal shipping and fishing. 
Navigable waterways (1939: 7,930 miles) 
carried 153,219,700 tons of freight in 1938, 
of which the Rhine accounted for about 
half. The German river fleet (1938) com- 
prised 17,757 vessels of 6,468,568 tons. 
Shipping on the Rhine is now controlled 
by the Central Commission of the Rhine 
—an international body composed pro- 
visionally of U. S., British, French, Swiss, 
Dutch and Belgian representatives—which 
was reconvened in October, 1945. 
FINANCE. In June, 1948, the western pow- 
ers replaced the practically worthless 
Reichsmark with a new Deutsche mark at 
the rate of 10 to 1, in an effort to cut cur- 
Tency circulation and stabilize the fiscal 
System. The new marks are not valid in the 
Soviet zone, but Soviet authorities coun- 
tered with a new currency of their own. 
Recent zonal budgets have been as fol- 
lows: U. S. zone (actual 1946-47): revenue 
Rm.6,093,000,000; expenditure Rm.4,299,- 
000,000. British zone (actual 1946-47): 
Rm.7,617,200,000; expenditure Rm.5,416,- 
700,000; emergency revenue Rm.528,300,000; 
emergency expenditure Rm.2,348,300,000. 
Soviet zone (est. 1947-48): revenue 
Rm.8,500,000,000; expenditure Rm.8,300,- 
000,000. French zone (ordinary 1946-47): 
revenue Rm.1,664,344,621; expenditure 
Rm.970,217,600; expenditure (extraordinary 
1946-47) : Rm.1,186,127,420. 
NATURAL RESOURCES. Aside from rich 
deposits of coal and potash, Germany’s 
mineral wealth is not considerable. The 
Ruhr, Krefeld and Aachen districts of 
Western Germany (mostly in the British 
zone) constitute one of the world’s greatest 
coal mining regions, with prewar reserves 
estimated at 65,520,000,000 tons. Production 
in this area (about 78 percent of total 
prewar production) is handicapped by the 
prevalence of thin seams, but distribution 
is favored by easily accessible natural 
Waterways and efficient canals. Most of the 
Silesian reserves, estimated at 5,240,000,000 
tons, are in the area under de facto Polish 
administration. Potash reserves, estimated 
at 15,300,000,000 tons, are located in the 


Harz, Saale and Halberstadt districts and 
in Saxony, ; 


In 1939 Germany produced 220,460,000 
short tons of coal and 253,529,000 tons of 
lignite, and in 1938, 12,057,674 tons of iron 
ore and 18,124,316 tons of potash. Produc- 
tion in the U. S.-British bizonal area in 
1936, 1946 and 1947 was as follows (in 
thousands of metric tons): 


1936 1946 1947 
Coal 116,964 53,946 71,125 
Lignite 56,832 50,894 58,801 
Iron ore 6,247 3,327 3,582 
Crude potash 4,344 2,615 3,296 


Slightly over a quarter (27.5%) of pre- 
war Germany was covered by forests, which 
yielded timber (1935: 1,193,462,652 cu. ft.) 
as well as material for paper, wood-fiber, 
cellulose and other products. Despite a 
highly advanced system of reforestation, 
Germany’s prewar wood supply was in- 
sufficient for her needs. 


Fisheries are an essential part of the Ger- 
man economy. The catch (1937) amounted 
to 740,205 tons (excluding plaice, whales 
and whale oil) valued at $41,256,139. In 
1946, fishing fleets operating under the 
supervision of the joint Anglo-American 
Fishery Control Board landed 85,000 metric 
tons of fish at the Bremen enclave. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Germany lies in north 
central Europe, bounded on the west by 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
France; on the south by Switzerland, Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia; on the east by 
Poland; and on the north by the Baltic 
Sea, Denmark and the North Sea. The 
northern plain, the central hill country 
and the southern mountain district con- 
stitute the main physical divisions. The 
Bavarian plateau in the southwest averages 
1,600 feet above sea level, but to the west, 
in the Black Forest, it reaches 9,721 feet 
in the Zugspitze, the highest point in 
Germany. Other mountain ranges are the 
Bohmer Wald, the Erzgebirge and the 
Riesengebirge on the Czechoslovak border, 
and the Harz in central Germany. 


There are several important navigable 
rivers. In the south the Danube, rising in 
the Black Forest, flows east across Bavaria 
into Austria. The other important rivers 
flow north. The Rhine, which rises in 
Switzerland and flows across the Nether- 
lands in two channels to the North Sea, is 
navigable by smaller ocean-going vessels 
as far as Cologne. The Rhine and the Elbe, 
which also empties into the North Sea, and 
the Oder, emptying into the Baltic, are all 
navigable within Germany for ships of 
400 tons. The Weser, flowing into the North 
Sea, and the Main and Mosel (Moselle), 
both tributaries of the Rhine, are also im- 
portant. 

CLIMATE. The climate of Germany is inter- 
mediate between the oceanic climate of 


western Europe and the continental climate 
farther east. The generally equable climate 
of the north grades into pronounced ex- 
tremes toward the eastern border, where 


the winters are long and cold and the 


summers short and hot. The average sum- 
mer temperature in Germany is 60° to 62°. 
The sheltered mountain valleys of the 
south enjoy a more temperate climate, 
especially the valley of the Rhine above 
Mainz. Rainfall is heaviest in the south 
and west (over 30 inches) but all of Ger- 
many is well watered. 


Greece (Kingdom) 
(Hellas) 


Area: 51,304 square miles.* 


Population (est. 1940)*: 7,458,000 (excluding 
Dodecanese: Greek, 92.8%; Turkish, 3.8%; Mace- 
donian, 1.3%; Spanish, 1%; others, 1.1%). 


Density per square mile: 145.3. 
Sovereign: King Paul I. 
Premier: Themistocles Sophoulis. 


Principal cities (est. 1940): Athens (Athenai), 
392,781 (capital); Piraeus (Peiraievs), 284,079 
(port of Athens); Salonika (Thessalonike), 236,- 
524 (seaport); Patras (Patrai), 61,278 (sea- 
port); Kavalla, 49,980 (seaport; tobacco). 


Monetary unit: Drachma. 
Languages: Greek, Turkish. 


Religions: Greek Orthodox, 96%; Mohamme- 
dan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; others, .9%. 
*Including Dodecanese. 


HISTORY. Rugged, mountainous Greece— 
ancient cradle of one of the world’s great 
civilizations—suffered cruelly in World War 
II and emerged as a land torn by civil war 
between its right and left political ele- 
ments, while complete economic chaos 
reigned. World attention was focused on 
the little country (about the size of North 
Carolina) in 1946-48 as it became a center 
of political struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the bloc of western nations 
which opposed further Russian expansion. 


Ancient Greece, with a recorded history 
going back to 776 B.c., reached the peak of 
its glory in the 5th century B.c., and by the 
middle of the 2nd century B.c., it had de- 
clined to the status of a Roman province. 
It remained within the Eastern Roman 
Empire until Constantinople fell to the 
Crusaders in 1204. In 1453, the Turks took 
Constantinople, and by 1460 Greece was a 
Turkish province. The insurrection made 
famous by the poet Lord Byron broke out 
in 1821, and in 1827 Greece was set up an 
independent nation, with sovereignty guar- 
anteed by Britain, France and Russia. 
Prince Otto of Bavaria was recognized as 
king five years later, but he was ousted 
by a revolution in 1862. Prince William of 
Denmark, as George I, succeeded him. 


Up to this time Greece consisted only of 
the Peloponnesus and the-lower part of 


the peninsula north of the Gulf of Corin 
Britain gave Greece the Ionian Islands in 
1864, and Thessaly was added in 1881, 
Greek success in the Balkan Wars of 1912— 
13 brought the addition of Macedonia, 
Epirus, Crete and many Aegean Islands. In 
World War I, Greece kept a precarious neu= 
trality until June, 1917, when King Con- 
stantine (who had succeeded George I in 
1913) was forced to abdicate in favor of his 
second son, Alexander. Greece then en- 
tered the war on the Allied side. By the 
Treaty of Sévres, Greece was awarded 
Thrace and part of Asia Minor. Turkey, 
however, drove the Greeks out of Smyrna 
in 1922. 

Greece was proclaimed a republic on 
March 25; 1924, and there followed strife 
and dissension between Royalists and Re- 
publicans, although fair order was main- 
tained during the premierships of Eleu- 
therios Venizelos from 1928 to 1933. 


In 1935, the people voted for the return 
of King George II, who had abdicated in 
1924 after a short rule. In April, 1936, 
General John Metaxas became premier and 
by August he had abolished parliament 
and set up a dictatorship. 

Greece was invaded by the Italians in 
1940. By April, 1941, the Greeks not only 
had driven the Italians out of Greece but 
were well into Albania. The Germans came 
to Mussolini’s rescue, invaded Greece from 
Bulgaria, and took Athens on April 27, 
1941. Starvation and harsh persecution of 
the Greeks were common during the Axis 
occupation. After liberation, Greece be- 
came a land of conflict with armed bands 
of Royalists and Communists terrorizing 
the nation. The government, which had 
fled the country, returned in Oct., 1944, 
following Greece’s liberation by British 
forces. In less than two months, all the 
EAM (National Liberation Front) minis- 
ters, decided leftists, resigned from the 
government, setting up a crisis which 
brought on months of fighting between 
British troops and leftist resistance forces. 


Peace was not restored until Feb. 12 
1945. Three short-lived premierships fol- 
lowed until the elections of March 31 
1946, gave a majority of Assembly seats tc 
the Populist (Royalist) Party. Its leader 
Konstantinos Tsaldaris, became premier or 
April 18, 1946. However, all the leftist 
groups boycotted the March elections, anc 
the depredations of armed bands of Com: 
munists and Royalists continued. 


The country approved the return of 
George II by a large majority in a plebiscite 
held Sept. 1, 1946. The king returned or 
Sept. 28 but died April 1, 1947, and was 
succeeded by his brother Paul I. 

An important recent development ir 
troubled Greece has been the extension o: 
U.S. financial and technical assistance 
supervised by a U.S. mission, In May, 1947 


the U. S. appropriated $300,000,000 for 
Greek aid, and by mid-1948 the influx of 
U. S. supplies had enabled Greek forces to 


guerrillas who on Dec. 24, 1947, had pro- 
claimed the formation of a “provisional 
democratic government of free Greece” 
with Gen. Markos Vafeiades as premier. 
‘The commission of inquiry appointed by 
the U. N. at the behest of Greece reported 
on June 25, 1947, that Yugoslavia, Albania 
and Bulgaria were aiding the rebels. 


- U.S. aid has also had a stabilizing effect 
on perennially unstable Greek politics. 
‘Tsaldaris’ right-wing cabinet yielded in 
Jan., 1947, to a coalition headed by De- 
Metrios Maximos. On Sept. 7, with U. S. 
approval, Themistocles Sophoulis, veteran 
Liberal leader, took over at the head of a 
Liberal-Populist cabinet with Tsaldaris as 
deputy premier. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Greece is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. Nom- 
inal executive power is vested in the king, 
but the government is administered by a 
Council of Ministers, headed by the pre- 
Mier, which must enjoy the Assembly’s 
confidence. Under the terms of the 1947 
U.S. loan, U. S. officials are advising various 
departments of the government, which is 
noted for its inefficiency. 


The sovereign, Paul I, was born Dec. 14, 
1901, and was married Jan. 9, 1938, to 
Princess Frederika Louise of Brunswick. 
They have one son, Prince Constantine, 
born June 2, 1940 (the heir apparent), and 
two daughters. 

Military service is compulsory. U. S. aid 
in 1948 made possible an increase in army 
Strength from 120,000 to 132,000; the Na- 
tional Guard was also increased from 30,- 
000 to 50,000. Greek forces were being ad- 
vised by a U.S. military mission, and U. S. 
Officers were attached in an advisory ca- 
Pacity to operational units. Britain also has 
military, gendarme and naval missions and 
@ garrison of about 5,000 troops. The Royal 
Hellenic Navy in 1948 had 10 destroyers, 6 
Submarines and numerous smaller craft; it 
received 11 minesweepers and 6 gunboats 
from the U. S. early in 1948 and was sched- 
uled to receive a 7,000-ton Italian cruiser. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 12. In 1938 
(latest statistics available in 1947) Greece 
had 743 kindergartens with 38,338 pupils, 
8,339 primary schools with 985,018 pupils 
and 407 high schools with 92,687 students. 
There are three universities (two at Athens 
and one at Salonika). 

The predominant religion is Greek Ortho- 
dox, the religion of the state, but all faiths 
are tolerated. 

About three-quarters of the population 
ngages in agricultural pursuits, although 
ly one-fifth of the land is arable. Agri- 
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cultural production in 1948 was nearer to 
prewar levels than was any other phase of 
the economy, but the country was still de- 
pendent on food imports. The greater part 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals: 
wheat (1946-47: 635,000 short tons), barley 
and corn. There are also olive trees, vines, 
tobacco and currants. Olive oil production 
in 1946-47 was 160,000 short tons. The prin- 
cipal fruits are oranges, lemons, figs, man- 
darins, apples, pears and grapes. Wool pro- 
duction in 1946-47 was 9,000 short tons. In 
Dec., 1946, there were approximately 6,000,- 
000 sheep, 600,000 cattle and 400,000 hogs. 


Development, of large-scale Greek manu- 
facturing is blocked by lack of coal re- 
sources and of capital. The most valuable 
products are textiles, chemicals and food 
items. Among other processed or manu- 
factured products are olive oil, wine, spirits, 
fiour, carpets, leather, cigarettes and build- 
ing materials. Postwar industrial rehabili- 
tation has proceeded slowly, hampered by 
war damage and subsequent internal strife. 


Exports in 1939 were valued at $75,007,- 
000. Imports were valued at $100,081,000. 
Principal exports were: horticultural prod- 
ucts, especially tobacco and currants, 70.8 
percent; oils and waxes, especially olive oil, 
9 percent; mineral products, 4.8 percent; 
and wine, 3 percent. Trade statistics for 
1946, reflecting abnormal conditions, showed 
exports of 201,174,000,000 drachmai and im- 
ports of 435,444,000,000 drachmai, 


The large prewar merchant marine, com- 
prising 589 ships of 1,812,723 tons and 710 
Sailing vessels of 55,417 tons, played a vital 
part in the national economy. World War 
II shipping losses amounted to 1,178,000 
tons; the merchant marine on June 1, 1948, 
totaled 287 steamers of 1,284,121 gross tons, 
and 408 sailing ships. The chief ports are 
Piraeus (for Athens) and Salonika. 


Railway mileage in 1945 totaled 1,670. 
Highways totaled 8,450 miles. Wartime 
damage was severe. The railways, lost more 
than 80 percent of their rolling stock and 
90 percent of their locomotives. Highways 
were largely reduced to a series of potholes. 


Postwar inflation has been severe and is 
still unchecked. In April, 1948, the drachma 
was selling at the rate of 5,020 to the U. S. 
dollar, as against 125 in 1939. Even at the 
former rate it was overvalued, and under a 
certificate system introduced in Oct., 1947, 
the legal rate for exports and imports was 
9,227 to the dollar in April, 1948. 


The 1946-47 budget placed revenue at 
1,401,000,000,000 drachmai as against ex- 
penditures of 1,577,000,000,000 drachmai. 
Budget estimates for the fiscal year Apr. 1, 
1947—June 30, 1948 placed revenue at 2,753,- 
000,000,000 drachmai and expenditures at 
2,960,000,000,000 drachmai. 

Greek minerals are varied but are ex- 
ploited only moderately. Principal ones are 


lignite, iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, 
chromite, lead, bauxite, molybdenum, em- 
ery, marine salt and the country’s famous 
marble. A fifth of the country is forested, 
largely with pine, fir and oak. Resin and 
turpentine are main forest products. The 
principal sea product is sponges. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. North cen- 
tral Greece, Fpirus and western Macedonia 
all are mountainous. The main chain of 
the Pindus Mountains rises to 9,000 feet in 
places, separating Epirus from the plains 
of Thessaly. Greek Thrace is mostly a low- 
land region separated from European 
Turkey by the lower Maritsa River. The 
area of the mainland is 41,328 square miles. 
Among the many islands are the Ionian 
group off the west coast, 742 square miles 
in area; the Cyclades group to the south- 
east, 996 square miles; other islands in the 


._ eastern Aegean, including Lesbos, Samos 


and Khios, 1,486 square miles; and Crete, 
the fourth largest Mediterranean island, 
3,199 square miles. Crete, largely mountain- 
ous, is about 160 miles in length, with a 
width varying from 7 to 35 miles. 


The Dodecanese (area 1,035 sq. mi.), a 
group of 13 islands in the Aegean Sea near 
the coast of Asia Minor were ceded to 
Greece by the 1947 Italian peace treaty 
and formally transferred on March 7, 1948. 


The Greek climate is varied but generally 
similar to that of other Mediterranean 
countries. The maritime regions have a 
temperate climate, with short winters and 
little snow or frost. In the uplands the 
winters are long and severe. Precipitation 
is heaviest in the mountains. Mean temper- 
ature at Athens is about 63°, with maxi- 
mum of 99° in July. and minimum of 31.5° 
jin January. The summer heat is moderated 
by sea breezes and cool northerly winds 
from the mountains. 


Guatemala (Republic) 
(Repiblica de Guatemala) 


Area: 45,452 square miles. 


Population (est. 1947): 3,643,000 
60%; white, 5%; mixed and other, 35%). 


Density per square mile: 80.1. 
President: Juan José Arévalo. 


Principal cities (census 1940): Guatemala City, 
163,825; est. 1946, 225,000 (capital); Quezal- 
tenango, 33,538 (coffee, sugar); Puerto Barrios, 
15,784 (chief Atlantic port); Zacapa, 14,443 
(coffee, livestock). 


Monetary unit: Quetzal. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Once the 
siie of the ancient Mayan civilization, 
Guatemala was conquered by Spain in 1524 
and for the next 300 years was the major 
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center of Spanish government in Centra 
America. Guatemala was one of the found- 
ers of the Central American Union in 1823, 
and in 1839 set itself up as a republic. From 
1898 to 1920 the dictator, Manuel Estrada 
Cabrera, ran the country, and from 1931 to 
1944, General Jorge Ubico Castahleda was 
the “strong man.” In July, 1944, the Na- 
tional Assembly elected General Federico 
Ponce president, but he was overthrown in 
October, and in December Dr. Juan José 
Arévalo was elected as the head of a leftist 
regime which has continued to press its 
reform program in the face of conservative 
resistance. He took office on March 15, 1945. 


The eastern border is the object of dis- 
pute with Great Britain; in Feb., 1948, two 
British cruisers were dispatched to British 
Honduras to meet threatened attacks by 
Guatemala. 


The Constitution of 1945 provides that 
a president shall be elected every six years 
by direct popular vote and cannot succeed 
himself immediately. Legislative power is 
vested in a unicameral National Assembly 
whose 63 members are popularly elected 
for four-year terms, half the members be~ 
ing elected every two years. Guatemala has 
an army of 20,000 and a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, advanced under Ubico, is free 
and compulsory. In 1943, a total of 152,274 
pupils attended 2,784 primary schools. In 
1942, twenty-eight secondary schools had 
an enrollment of 5,600. The university of 
Guatemala is located in Guatemala City. 
The government began a literacy campaign 
in 1946, providing 500 adult centers to 
augment the existing school system. 


Most of the ruling class is drawn from 
the 5 percent of the population that is 
white. Spanish is the official language, but 
at least eighteen Indian dialects are spoken. 
The Indians are the chief labor supply. 


Agriculture engages 90 percent of Guate- 
malans. Coffee accounts for a fifth of the 
cultivated land and about 60 percent of 
the exports, followed in 1946 by bananas, 
chicle, essential oils, timber and honey. Ex- 
ports in 1947 came to 52,000,000 quetzales 
(1946: $36,679,134) and imports, 57,300,- 
000 quetzales (1946: $36,203,577), chiefly 
textiles, railway equipment, motor ve- 
hicles, flour, gasoline and oil. In 1947 the 
U. S. took 86% of exports and supplied 
75% of imports. Of the exports 61% was 
coffee, 22% bananas. 


Guatemalan manufacturing is small and 
local. The country has 600 miles of public 
railway connecting the coasts, 280 miles of 
private railway and 4,045 miles of highways. 
Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic side, is the 
main port of entry, and is linked by rail tc 
the capital. 


The 1948-49 budget balanced at $44,646,- 
000, and the public debt on Jan. 1, 1947 


$2,186,735. British investments on Dec. 
., 1947, amounted to £10,030,968. 


_ Guatemala has reserves of gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, 
Salt, chromite and sulfur, but many of 
these minerals exist in insufficient quantity 
to justify exploitation, and only lead and 
/chromite are produced commercially. 


_ The country’s vast forests, mostly in the 
Petén region, yield chicle for chewing gum, 
@ small amount of rubber, and dyewoods 
and cabinet woods, such as cedar, mahog- 
any and logwood. About 15,000,000 acres 
| eee in hardwoods and 3,000,000 acres in 
softwoods. 1946 exports of chicle were 1,984 
tons, mahogany 2,250,000 bd. ft., and ordi- 
‘Mary timber, mostly pine, 3,650,000 bd. ft. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Guatemala is mountainous, with many 
volcanic peaks, including Tajumulco, 13,814 
feet high and the loftiest in Central 
America. The northern part is the great 
Plain of Petén, largely uncultivated, 
Sparsely populated, and geographically part 
of the Yucatan peninsula. The narrow 
Pacific slope, well watered and fertile, is 
the most densely populated and the most 
productive part of Guatemala. The climate 
is hot and humid on the coasts, with 
heavy rainfall, but is temperate in the 
highlands. The rainy season lasts from 
May to October in the interior, and often 
until December on the coast. January is the 
coldest month and May the warmest. 


Haiti (Republic) 
(République d'Haiti) 


Area: 10,748 square miles. 


Population (est. 1944): 
90%; mulatto, 10%). 

Density per square mile: 279.1. 

President: Dumarsais Estimé. 

Principal cities (est.): Port-au-Prince, 125,- 
000 (capital, chief port); Gonaives, 20,000 
(farming district); Cap Haitien, 15,000 (sea- 
port); Aux Cayes, 15,000 (seaport, coffee). 

Monetary unit: Gourde. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Haiti, the only Negro republic 
in the Western hemisphere, occupies the 
western third of the island of Hispaniola, 
which was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
Its political past is stormy, and today it is 
the smallest and most thickly populated of 
the American republics, a nation beset by 
literacy and poverty. 

After successive Spanish and French 
jomination, Haiti became a kingdom in 
1801 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negro 
leader. He was later captured by the French 
and died in prison, but the kingdom lasted 
and declared its independence in 1804, be- 
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coming a republic in 1820. In 1822 Haiti 
took over all of Hispaniola, and carried on 
until 1843, when the eastern two-thirds of 
the island revolted and established the 
Dominican Republic. Today the island is 
the only one in the world containing two 
sovereign nations. 

Decades filled with revolution, corruption 
and disease came to a bloody climax in 
1911-15, when Haiti had seven presidents 
in four years. After the assassination of 
the last one, United States Marines moved 
in. By a 1916 treaty, the United States 
agreed to help administer the country until 
the Haitians proved themselves capable of 
orderly self-government. The last Marines 
left in 1934, but a U.S. fiscal expert con- 
tinued to supervise customs until 1941. On 
January 11, 1946, President Elie Lescot was 
driven from the country by revolution, and 
a three-man military junta took over until 
the election of President Estimé on Aug. 16. 


GOVERNMENT. Normally the president is 
elected for six years by two-thirds vote 
of the National Assembly. That body con- 
sists of a 37-member chamber of deputies, 
elected for four years by popular vote; and 
a 21-member senate elected for six years. 
The Garde d’Haiti, about 4,500 strong, 
serves as army and police force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most Haitians are descended from African 
slaves. Their illiteracy rate is estimated at 
92 percent. Although 1946 figures showed 
enrollment of 91,000 in primary and second- 
ary schools, actual attendance is much 
lower. A campaign against illiteracy under 
UNESCO auspices was initiated in 1947. 
The mulattoes—lightened by the blood of 
the early French settlers—dominate the 
political and social life of the nation. Many 
of them are Paris-educated. While the 
ruling classes speak pure French, most of 
the people speak the patois of Creole 
French, and many of them still practice 
the strange folk religion of voodoo. 


Haiti is predominantly agricultural. 
Coffee, which makes up more than 80 per- 
cent of Haitian exports, is the principal 
crop, followed by sisal, sugar cane, cotton, 
bananas and cacao. Coffee exports in 1945— 
46 were about 27,000 short tons. Manu- 
facturing is almost entirely for local 
consumption, but there are several sisal 
factories and sugar refineries, 

Exports (including re-exports) for the 
year ending September 30, 1947, totaled 
$31,498,000, and imports $27,230,000. The 
United States took 59 percent of the ex- 
ports and supplied 87 percent of the im- 
ports. In addition to coffee, exports include 
bananas, cacao, logwood, cotton, sisal, raw 
sugar, molasses and rice. 

In 1947 Haiti had about 1,800 miles of 
improved road and 180 miles of railway. 
International air service is provided by 
PAA and KLM. 
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More than 75 percent of Haitian revenue 
is derived from customs paid in American 


“currency on exports and imports. The 


1947-48 budget was balanced at $10,350,- 
400. There is usually a budget surplus. The 
public debt on Sept. 30, 1947, was $9,996,- 


000, about 80 percent internal and the re- 


mainder an obligation to the U. S. Export- 


Import Bank. 


Minerals, relatively unexploited, include 
gold, silver, iron, copper, antimony, tin, 
coal, nickel and gypsum. In 1943, a sizable 
bauxite deposit was found and signed over 
for U. S. development. Inland Haiti has 
forests of mahogany, pine, lignum vitae 
and other commercial woods. Output of the 
fisheries is insufficient to supply local 
needs. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Haiti, about 
the size of Maryland, is two-thirds moun- 
tainous, with the rest marked by great 
valleys, extensive plateaus and small plains. 
The most densely populated and productive 
region is the Cul de Sac plain, near Port- 
au-Prince. Rivers are swift and generally 
not navigable. The climate is hot on the 
coast, temperate in the mountains, with 
hurricanes frequent in the May-to-October 
rainy season. Port-au-Prince has a mean 
annual temperature of 81°. 


Honduras (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Honduras) 


Area: 59,145 square miles. 

Population (census 1945): 1,201,310 (mestizo, 
86%; Indian, 10%; Negro, 2%; white, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 20.3. 

President: Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andino. 

Principal cities (census 1945): Tegucigalpa, 
55,715 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 22,116 (ba- 
nhanas, sugar); La Ceiba, 12,185 (seaport, ba- 
nanas); Tela, 8,969 (seaport, bananas). 

Monetary unit: Lempira. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Columbus 
discovered Honduras on his last voyage in 
1502; it was a Spanish colony and part of 
Guatemala until 1821, the year of the gen- 
eral Central American revolt against Spain. 
Honduras declared its independence in 
1888, and has been troubled by revolution 
and war ever since. American Marines inter- 
vened in 1903 and 1923. In 1931, 1932 and 
1937, major revolutions were crushed by 
force. The Nicaraguan-Honduras boundary 
dispute of 1937 almost caused war, and in 
April, 1945, the country was invaded from 
Guatemala by a group of Honduran exiles, 
who were suppressed. 


Legislative power is held by the uni- 
cameral Congress of Deputies, whose 45 
members are popularly elected for six 
years. The president also is elected for six 
years and is not supposed to succeed him- 


self, but Congress has twice extended » 
term of Dr. Carias, the last time until 1 


Military service is compulsory. The army 

is estimated to be slightly under the 2,500 
strength agreed upon by the Central ae 
can states. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and supposedly compul- 
sory, but less than 25 percent of the chil- 
dren go to school. The government is trying 
to reduce illiteracy, estimated at 82 per- 
cent. In 1946 there were 60,574 primary 
pupils and 5,226 secondary pupils enrolled. 
The National University at Tegucigalpa hag 
433 students. 

Most of the population is of mii 
Spanish-Indian blood, but the ruling class 
is of nearly pure Spanish descent. Except 
among isolated Indian tribes, Spanish is 
the common language. Most of the Negroes 
are British subjects imported for planta- 
tion work. 

Honduran economy depends upon ba- 
nanas, which usually account for more 
than 50 percent of the nation’s exports. 
The biggest plantations are along the 
northern coast. Exports in 1946 totaled 14,- 
183,557 stems, more than 90 percent pro- 
duced by two U. S. companies. Other crops 
are corn, coffee, rice, henequen, tobacco 
and coconuts. Honduras also is an im- 
portant source of sarsaparilla. Cattle rais- 
ing and dairy farming flourish on rich 
pasture lands. Manufacturing is small and 
local. 

In 1946-47 exports were 34,020,000 lem- 
piras and imports 58,860,000 lempiras. 63% 
of exports went to U. S.; 14% to Canada 
The U. S. supplied 77% of imports. Ex. 
ports—47% bananas, 10% coconuts anc 
9% silver; others included coffee, live- 
stock and coconuts. 

Honduras’ railroads—920 miles of track— 
are all owned by fruit companies and usec 
to transport bananas; they are confined tc 
the northern coastal area. Since the coun. 
try is mountainous and rugged, aviatior 
has become an important means of travel 
Despite its small size, the country has 6: 
landing fields. Highway mileage is esti 
mated at 1,200 miles. Lake Yojoa and sev: 
eral rivers are navigable for small vessels 


The budget for 1946-47 balanced a 
$7,241,246. On June 380, 1946 the externa 
debt totaled $1,361,937 and the interna 
debt $5,333,167. British investments o1 
Dec. 31, 1947, totaled £889,820. 

In 1946 Honduras produced 12,081 tro: 
ounces of gold and 2,693,166 troy ounce 
of silver; these are the two most importan 
mineral products. Copper and iron exist it 
paying quantity but are undeveloped. Th 
country is noted for rich forest resources 
particularly the tropical hardwoods. I 
1946, 1,417,393 bd. ft. of mahogany lumbe 
and logs and several million bd. ft. of pin 
were exported. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Honduras, 
the north central part of Central 
America, has a 400-mile Caribbean coast- 
line and a 40-mile Pacific frontage. Gener- 


Tiver valleys and narrow coastal plains. The 
Bahia (Bay) Islands, off the north coast, 
‘produce large quantities of coconuts. Of 
numerous rivers on the northern slope of 
Honduras, the Ulua drains a third of the 
nation and is navigable for most of its 
course. The climate is oppressive in the 
coastal lowlands, pleasant in the interior 
highlands. At Tegucigalpa, maximum tem- 
perature is about 90° (in May), and mini- 
mum 50° (December). 


Hungary (Republic) 


Area: 35,911 square miles. 


_ Population (est. 1947): 9,333,000 (Magyar, 
German, Slovak). 


_ Density per square mile: 259.8. 
President: Arpad Szakasits. 
Prime Minister: Lajos Dinnyes. 


__ Principal cities (est. 1946): Budapest, 1,026,- 
3 (capital, Danube port); (census 1939): 
eged, 141,254 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 
128,442 (livestock); Kecskemét, 83,837 (horti- 
culture); Pécs, 73,887 (farming). 


_ Monetary unit: Forint (replacing Pengé). 
Languages: Hungarian, German. 


Religions ({est.): Roman Catholic, 64.9%; 
Greek Catholic, 2.3%; Helvetian Evangelical, 
20.9%; Augsbu Evangelical, 6.1%; Jewish, 
5.1%; others, 7°, 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Fascist- 
minded militarists and greed for more 
territory lined up Hungary with Germany 
and Italy just before World War II. The 
fruits of this alliance and the resultant 
defeat of Hungary were a smashed econ- 
omy, wild inflation, poverty, Soviet oc- 
cupation and a reparations debt of $300,- 
000,000. Politically the Soviet-supported 
Communist minority was thoroughly de- 
feated by the conservative Small Land- 
holders in the 1945 elections, yet it suc- 
ceeded in taking over most of the key 
positions in the government. Controlling 
the police, the Communists waged a war 
Of nerves against the Small Landholders, 
eventually forcing the resignation of Prime 
Minister Ferenc Nagy on May 30, 1947, and 
securing the appointment of a left-wing 
Small Landholder, Lajos Dinnyes, in his 
Jlace. Then, shortly before the 1947 peace 
reaty became effective, a national election 
Was carried out on Aug. 31, with the Com- 
nunists replacing the Small Landholders 
is the dominant party. On Feb. 18, 1948, a 
10-year mutual defense pact was concluded 
vith the U.S.S.R. President Tildy resigned 
luly 30, 1948, after a relative had been 
sharged with treason, and on Aug. 3 leftist 
rice-premier Arpad Szakasits was elected. 


y moutainous, it has fertile plateaus and. 


Two thousand years ago Hungary was 
part of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
and Dacia on the empire’s borders. In ap. 
894 it was invaded by the Magyars, who 
founded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
cepted during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
Stephen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
Hungary’s great period of medieval power 
came in 1342-82 under King Louis the 
Great (Louis I) of Anjou, whose dominions 
touched the Baltic, Black and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. When the Turks smashed a 
Hungarian army in 1526, western and 
northern Hungary accepted Hapsburg rule 
to escape Turkish occupation. Transylvania 
became independent under Hungarian 
princes. Intermittent war with the Turks 
was waged thereafter for some years. 


After the suppression of the 1848 revolt 
against Hapsburg rule led by Louis Kos- 
suth, the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
gary was set up in 1867. 


The dual monarchy was defeated with 
the other Central Powers in World War I, 
and the new Hungary underwent hard 
times, First there was a short-lived So- 
cialist Republic in 1918. The chaotic Com- 
munist rule of 1919 under Béla Kun ended 
with the Rumanians occupying Budapest 
on Aug. 4, 1919. When the Rumanians 
left, Admiral Nicholas Horthy entered the 
capital with a national army. The Treaty 
of Trianon of June 4, 1920, cost Hungary 75 
percent of its land and more than 50 per- 
cent of its population. Meanwhile, the 
National Assembly had restored the legal 
continuity of the old monarchy, and on 
March 1, 1920, Horthy was elected regent. 
Former King Charles made two unsuccess- 
ful efforts to return to the throne in 1921, 


After 1920 Hungary was, in effect, ruled 
by its great land owners, but the turn 
came in 1932 with the accession of Gen- 
eral Julius de GOmb6s, a pro-Fascist, as 
prime minister. Under Gémbés and his 
successors, Kaloman Daranyi in 1936 and 
Béla Imrédy in 1938, cooperation with 
Italy and Germany was Hungary’s guiding 
principle. Hungary signed the anti-Com- 
intern pact on Jan. 13, 1939, and the Three, 
Power Pact of Germany, Italy and Japan 
on Nov. 20, 1940. As inducement and re- 
ward for these actions, Hungary got part 
of Slovakia and all of Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939; northern 
Transylvania from Rumania in 1940. 


Following the German invasion of Russia 
on June 22, 1941, Hungary joined the 
attack against the U. S. S. R. But the war 
was not popular and Hungarian troops 
were almost entirely withdrawn from the 
eastern front by May, 1943. The govern- 
ment of Nicholas von Kallay was .over- 
thrown March 19, 1944, and German occu- 
pation troops set up a puppet government 
after Admiral Horthy’s appeal for an 
armistice with advancing Soviet troops 
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had resulted in his overthrow on Oct. 16. 
The German regime soon fled the capital, 
however, and on Dec. 23 a provisional 
government was formed in Soviet-occupied 
eastern Hungary. On Jan. 20, 1945, it 
signed an armistice in Moscow. 


On Feb. 1, 1946, the National Assembly 
approved a constitutional law abolishing 
the 1,000-year-old monarchy and establish- 
ing a republic. Up to that time, Admiral 
Horthy had been regent for a non-existent 
king. Prime Minister Tildy, a Small Land- 
holder, was immediately elected president 
for a four-year term, and Férenc Nagy re- 
placed him as prime minister. 


The National Assembly had the follow- 
ing makeup after the 1947 elections: Com- 
munists, 100(c); Small Landholders, 68(c) ; 
Socialists, 67(c); People’s Democrats, 60; 
Hungarian Independence, 49; Peasants, 
36(c); others, 31. (C refers to the Govern- 
ment coalition.) 


PEACE .TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, fixed 
Hungary’s frontiers as they were on Feb. 1, 
1938, except that a small bridgehead on the 
south bank of the Danube opposite Brati- 
slava was ceded to Czechoslovakia. Hun- 
gary was to pay reparations of $300,000,000 
over a period of 8 years, $200,000,000 to the 
Soviet Union and §$100,000,000 to Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. The treaty also 
provided freedom of navigation on the 
Danube for nationals of all states. 


The strength of Hungarian armed forces 
was fixed by the treaty as follows: army, 
65,000, including frontier, anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery and river flotilla personnel; air force, 
90 planes with a personnel of 5,000. Soviet 
troops are permitted to maintain commu- 
nication through Hungary to Austria un- 
til a treaty with Austria takes effect. So- 
viet influence in the army is strong. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for children be- 
tween 6 and 12, and for three more years 
they attend continuation schools’ or 
courses. In addition to these continuation 
schools and a relatively large number of 
special schools, Hungary in 1939 had 8,103 
elementary schools with 1,104,916 students. 
In the cities there were 418 primary schools 
with 105,466 students. High schools of dif- 
ferent kinds numbered 263 with 179,435 
students. There are six universities. All 
parochial schools were nationalized on 
June 16, 1948. 


Under laws passed in 1927-28, optional 
social insurance was placed under the 
control of the national social insurance 
institute, which’ offered medical, hospital, 
old age and disability insurance. Insurance 
for farmers was made obligatory. The Land 
Reform Act issued in March, 1945, pro- 
vided for the confiscation of all estates 
over 1,500 acres; about 8,000,000 acres were 
divided among some 500,000 families. 
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Agriculture is the basis of Hungarian 
economio life, engaging more than half the 
population. Of the total area, 63.6 percent 
can be cultivated and 17.9 percent is 


meadowland and rough pasture. Cereals 


grown in the fertile Danubian plains are 
the chief crops. Leading crops in 1947 were 
wheat (1,324,000 short tons), corn (2,050,- 
000 tons), potatoes (2,105,600 tons), barley 
(448,600 tons), rye (539,900 tons) and 
sugar beets (1,357,500 tons). The cultiva- 
tion of vines, fruit and garden produce is 
important; the famous Tokay wine is pro- 
duced on the southern slopes of the Hegy~ 
alja in the northeast. Wine production 
averages 100,000,000 U. S. gallons annually. 


Horse-breeding is a traditionally impor- 
tant branch of agriculture. Hungarians 
have a great love for horses, and their ex- 
cellent breeds were exported in large num- 
bers before World War II. Livestock in 1947 
included 456,897 horses, 1,404,758 cattle, 
474,003 sheep and 2,106,417 swine. 


The dominant industries are all based 
on agriculture, with flour milling in first 
place, followed by sugar refining, brewing 
and canning. The second group of indus- 
tries make hardware and machinery. Most 
of the machine industry is concentrated in 
Budapest and Gy6ér. Cotton leads the textile 
industry, especially in Budapest, which is 
also a center of woolen manufacturers. 
Hemp and flax weaving are important. 
In 1943 there were about 4,350 manufac- 
turing establishments with 390,000 workers. 
About 90 percent of industrial production 
was nationalized under laws enacted in 
1946 and 1948. Legislation in the latter year 
affected about 500 mining and industrial 
enterprises employing more than 100 per- 
sons each. In addition, the Soviet Union 
has taken over all German-owned plants as 
reparations, and in 1946 Soviet-Hungarian 
companies were formed to exploit ‘bauxite, 
petroleum, and air and river navigation. 


Exports in 1947 were valued at 1,042,- 
100,000 forint and imports at 1,460,200,000 
forint. Reparation deliveries were valued 
at a billion forint. Leading free exports 
were poultry, cotton textiles, mineral oil, 
hardware and electrical machines and ap- 
pliances. Foreign trade is being redirected 
toward the eastern and central European 
nations within the Soviet bloc. 


The focal point in the country’s trans- 
portation system is the Danube River, 
navigable for 423 miles in Hungary. The 
nation’s central location makes it the 
center of an important transit trade; its 
prewar river fleet was the largest on the 
Danube. Railroad mileage in 1946 totaled 
5,416, highway mileage 18,508. Transporta- 
tion facilities suffered heavy damage in the 
last part of the war, and more than 8( 
percent of railway equipment was destroyed 


The 1947-48 budget fixed expenditure; 
at 7,553,700,000 forint and revenue at 7,- 


jungary—lceland . 


76,100,000 forint. The national debt (post- 
‘war only) on Dec. 31, 1946 totaled 1,630,- 
000,000 forint. 


While Hungary generally is mineral-poor, 

t has an estimated 250,000,000 tons of 
bauxite—about 25 percent of the world’s 
known reserves. Production in 1946 was 
estimated at 111,000 short tons. The coal 
is of low quality and is insufficient to meet 
domestic needs; production in 1946 was 
800,000 tons, and output of lignite was 
6,200,000 tons. Other minerals include iron 
ore, Manganese and gold. Petroleum pro- 
duction in 1946 totaled about 4,240,000 
barrels. 


_ About 12 percent of Hungary is forested, 
but the products are of little importance. 
‘There are valuable fisheries in Lake Bala- 


ton. 
“TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 


‘Hungary is a fertile, rolling plain lying 
east of the Danube, and drained by the 
‘Danube and the Tisza Rivers. In the ex- 
treme northwest is the Little Hungarian 
Plain. South of that area is Lake Balaton, 
250 square miles, the largest lake of west- 
ern and central Europe; to the west of it 
lies the Bakony Forest, part of an upland 
extension of the Alps, called the Hungarian 
Mittelgebirges. Entering Hungary in the 
northwest, the Danube flows south through 
the central plain. The Tisza, rising in the 


eastern Carpathians, also flows south 
through eastern Hungary. 
Hungary’s mean annual temperature 


Tanges from 48° in the north to 52° in the 
south. Precipitation varies from 30 to 35 
inches in the Bakony Forest to less than 
15 inches in the east; most of the rain 
falls in May and June. High summer tem- 
peratures and a long autumn are favorable 
to agriculture. 


Iceland (Republic) 


(sland) 


Area: 39,709 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1946): 132,750 (almost en- 
tirely Icelandic). 

Density per square mile: 3.3. 

President: Sveinn Bjdrnsson. 

Prime Minister: Stefan Johann Stefansson. 

Principal city (est. 1945): Reykjavik, 46,578 
(capital and only large town). 

Monetary unit: Kréna. 

Languages: Icelandic, Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran. 

*Including several off-shore islands. 


JISTORY. Iceland, in the North Atlantic 
m the rim of the Arctic Circle, did not 
ight in World War II, but still it won and 
Oost in the conflict. It won its complete 
ndependence from Denmark but lost its 
acid isolation when the United States 
nd Great Britain moved in to prevent 


German seizure, and to establish air and 
naval bases. A new era then dawned for 
Iceland. Because of its strategic position on 
the great-circle air route between America 
and Europe, about halfway between New 
York and Moscow, the country assumed 
new significance in an air-minded world. 


Iceland was first settled shortly before 
900, mainly by Norse. A constitution drawn 
up about 930 created a form of democracy 
and provided for an Althing, or General 
Assembly, now the oldest legislative body 
in the world. In 1262-64, Iceland came 
under Norwegian-Danish rule. Through five 
centuries of intermittent plague, earth- 
quake, famine and volcanic eruption, the 
stout Icelanders endured, and in 1874 they 
obtained their own constitution. In 1918 
Denmark recognized Iceland as a separate 
state with unlimited sovereignty, but still 
nominally under the Danish king. On June 
17, 1944, after a popular referendum, the 
Althing proclaimed Iceland a completely 
independent republic. 


The British occupied Iceland in 1940, 
immediately after the German invasion of 
Denmark. In 1942, the United States took 
over the burden of protection. Iceland re- 
fused to abandon its neutrality in World 
War II, and thus forfeited charter member- 
ship in the United Nations, but it was co- 
operative with the Allies throughout. Since 
the end of the war, the country has been 
apathetic toward foreign bids for air bases 
and other rights. 


GOVERNMENT. Constitutionally, the presi- 
dent is elected for four years by popular 
vote. President Bjérnsson was named to 
the office in 1944 by acclamation of the 
Althing and was re-elected in June, 1945, 
for the regular four-year term. Executive 
power resides in a Prime Minister, assisted 
in 1948 by a five-man coalition cabinet. 
The Althing is composed of two houses, 
one with 17 members and the other with 
35; each has equal constitutional power. 
Iceland has no army or navy. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy is virtually unknown in Iceland. 
Education is compulsory from 7 to 14, and 
mobile schools are sent traveling through 
the sparsely settled areas. When the Uni- 
versity of Iceland, established in 1911, 
needed new buildings in 1935, the govern- 
ment licensed it to conduct a national 
lottery to raise the funds. The high number 
of scholarships and the low tuition fees 
make higher education virtually free to 
any qualified applicant. 

Iceland publishes more books, newspapers 
and magazines per capita than any country 
in the world. Its language, Icelandic, has 
no dialects and has changed little through 
the centuries. In addition, Danish is widely 
understood and spoken. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is state-supported, but 
there is complete religious freedom. A 


- # 512 fj s ‘ 
- social insurance system set up in 1935 pro- © ' Iran (Kingdom) 


vides accident, sickness and old age bene- 


fits. ; 
Approximately six-sevenths of Iceland 
is unproductive, and only one-fourth of one 
percent is under cultivation. With about 
30 percent of the population engaged in 
farming, sheep raising is the most im- 
portant branch of this industry. Hay, po- 
tatoes and turnips are the principal crops. 
About one-sixth of the people are en- 
gaged in fishing, and fish and fish products 
make up the bulk of Iceland’s exports. The 
annual catch averages about 350,000 tons 
(1947: 431,170 tons), and the total value 
of the industry was estimated in 1944 at 
about $22,000,000. British, French and Nor- 
wegian fishing craft visit Iceland’s fisher- 
ies, which lead the world in cod and are 
important for herring, plaice and halibut. 
In 1947, exports totaled 290,482,000 kr. 
and imports 519,078,000 kr. Fresh fish, her- 
ring oil and salt fish accounted for 75 per- 
cent of the exports. Principal customers 
were Great Britain (37%), the U.S.S.R. 
(18%) and Italy (8%); chief suppliers 
were Britain (36%) and the U. S. (23%). 
Iceland has no railways. Highways totaled 
8,800 miles in 1948. Motor vehicles are 
rapidly replacing the traditional horse- 
drawn cart. In 1948 the merchant marine 
totaled 732 vessels of 60,338 gross tons. 
Expenditures for the calendar year 1948 
were estimated at 221,084,171 kr. and rev- 
enue at 221,411,150 kr. The public debt was 
65,728,248 kr. on Dec. 31, 1946. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iceland, a 
bleak, volcanic island about the size of 
Kentucky, has maximum dimensions of 
298 by 194 miles; it is mostly tableland, 
high, rugged and barren. It is one of the 
world’s most volcanic regions. Mt. Hekla 
(4,747 ft.), near the southern coast, is the 
most notable of its volcanoes, many of 
which are still active and cause frequent 
earthquakes. Small fresh-water lakes are 
found throughout the island, and there 
are many natural oddities including hot 
springs, geysers, sulfur beds, canyons, 
waterfalls and swift rivers. More than 13 
percent of the area is covered by snowfields 
and glaciers, and most of the people live 
in the 7 per cent of the island comprising 
fertile coastlands. One-third of the much- 
indented, 3,730-mile coastline belongs to a 
peninsula to the northwest, joined to the 
mainland by an isthmus four miles wide. 
Vegetation is of the Arctic type, mostly 
stunted. Except for peat and fisheries, Ice- 
land has no natural resources. 


The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland’s cli- 
mate to make it much like that of southern 
Canada, though with longer winters and 
shorter summers. The mean annual tem- 
perature at Reykjavik is 39.4°, with Janu- 
ary the coldest month (34.2°) and July the 
warmest (51.6°). 
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+ 634,413 square miles. : 
mates ket 1940): 17,000,000 (Iranian, 
_ Kurdish, Azerbaijani). \_, ih 
Density per square mii®* 26.7. Pte 
Ruler: Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 
Prime Minister: Abdul Hussein Hajir. 


Principal cities (est. 1944J% Teheran, 800,000 
ec lag at 
‘al, erbaijan), ahan, _ 7 . 2 
bacco); Meshed, 176,471 (Moslext shrine); 
Shiraz, 129,000 (wine, sugar beets). ~ 

Monetary unit: Rial. NS 

Languages: Iranian (Persian), Kurdish, “Azer- 
aijani. sy 

Religions: Moslem (Shich), about 90%; Mos: 
em (Sunni), about 5%; Armenian; Jewish; 
Nestorian; Parsi. 


HISTORY. Oil-rich Iran, roughly one-fifth 
the size of the United States, was called 
Persia before 1935. Its key location blocks 
the lower land gate to Asia, and also stands 
in the way of traditional Russian ambi- 
tions for access to the Indian Ocean. In 
modern times, Iran has drawn Big Fower 
interest because of its rich oil deposits. 


Iran’s history is a long one of rising and 
falling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian 
Median and Achaemenidian rule, Persia be- 
came a powerful empire under Cyrus the 
Great, reaching from the Indus to the Nile 
at its zenith in 525 B.c. It fell to Alexandel 
in 331-30 B.c., to the Selucidae in 312-03 
B.c., and to the Parthians about 130 B.C 
A native Persian regime arose about AD 
224, was weakened fighting the Turks, anc 
fell to the Arabs in 637. In the 12th cen- 
tury the Mongols took their turn rulings 
Persia, and in the early 18th century thi 
Turks and Russians occupied it. In moderr 
times, Russia, Turkey, Britain, France, and 
most recently, the United States, all hav 
taken keen competitive interest in Iran 


An Anglo-Russian convention of 190) 
divided Iran into two spheres of influence 
British attempts to impose a protectorat 
over all of Iran were defeated in 1919. O1 
Feb. 26, 1921, General Riza Pahlavi seize 
the government and was elected hereditar 
shah in 1925. Subsequently he did much t 
modernize the country, and abolished @ 
foreign extraterritorial rights. 

Increased pro-Axis activity led to Anglc 
Russian occupation of Iran in August, 194: 
and deposition of the shah in favor of h: 
son, Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

In November, 1945, a Soviet-inspired av 
tonomist movement won control of Azel 
baijan, Iran’s northwest province. To prc 
tect their advantage, the Russians Key 
troops in that area past the treaty evacus 
tion date of March 2, 1946. The Iraniar 
promptly protested this breach of agree 
ment to the United Nations. The Russia1 
evacuated their troops on May 6 but ni 
before they had forced Iran to promi 
them oil concessions in the north. 


Iranian troops reoccupied Azerbaijan in 
Dec., 1946, to clear the way for parliamen- 
_tary elections which, held in Jan., 1947, 
‘Tesulted in a victory for Ghavam-es- 
‘Saltaneh’s Government party. 

___ Parliament rejected the Soviet oil pact in 
Oct., 1947, and following a sharp Soviet 


Leading imports are cotton piece goods, — 
tea, sugar, drugs and chemicals. i 

In 1938, there were 8,700 miles of motor- 
able roads, and during World War II Al- 
lied engineer troops improved several hun- 
dred miles. Railway mileage totals about 
1,270. The principal line (870 mi.) con- 


note protesting this action, Ghavam-es- 
Saltaneh lost the parliament’s confidence 
and was replaced on Dec. 28 by the aged 
Ibrahim Hakimi, who ‘was succeeded on 
June 15, 1948, by Abdul Hussein Hajir. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Iran is a 
constitutional monarchy, and the shah has 


_the usual powers of the head of a parlia- 


mentary state. Executive power is exercised 
by a cabinet headed by the prime minister, 


who is appointed by the shah and is re- 


: 
: 


sponsible to the Majlis (parliament), which 
has 136 popularly-elected members. 
Military service is compulsory; the initial 
training period is 2 years. The army, mod- 
ernized and reorganized by Riza Pahlavi, 
father of the present shah, consists of 
about 90,000 men. The air force has sev- 
eral hundred planes, and the navy several 
Small craft in the Persian Gulf. There is 
also a U. S.-trained police force of 20,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education has made good progress in the 
last 25 years, supplanting the old and es- 
Sentially religious system. In 1938 there 
Were 8,381 schools with attendance of 457,- 
236. A university was opened at Teheran in 
1934. Illiteracy is high, though decreasing. 


Iran is predominantly agricultural. Large 
estates are numerous, and irrigation is 
common, especially on the central plateau. 
The principal crops are wheat (estimated 
production 1946: 20,800,000 quintals) and 
barley (12,400,000 quintals). Rice produc- 
tion, confined largely to the Caspian prov- 
inces, was estimated at 4,234,000 quintals 
in 1946, Other crops include grapes, dates, 
apricots, tobacco, tea, cotton, sugar’ beets 
and corn. There are extensive grazing lands. 
Wool in 1943 was estimated at 13,200 tons; 
in 1947 there were 13,190,000 sheep. 

Iran must still import many manufac- 
tured necessities, but several new factories 
Were established by the government after 
1925. These included 7 beet sugar plants 
(1945 output: 28,600 tons), rice mills, oil 
mills, textile factories, a cement factory, 
copper smelter, glycerine factory and small 
arms factory. The Chalus silk mill pro- 
duces 1,000,000 yards or more a year. Both 
Sugar and tobacco are government monopo- 
lies. The manufacture of carpets, for which 
Iran is famous, is the most valuable in- 
dustry (exports 1944: 1,165 tons). 

Iran’s exports in 1946-47 totaled $10,- 
340,000,000 rials, and imports 4,950,000,000 
‘lals. Principal exports (excluding petro- 
eum, which normally constitutes about 75 
sercent of the total) are cotton, wool, 
jpium, rice, almonds and sheep casings. 


nects Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf 
with Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. 
It carried 5,000,000 tons of supplies to 
Russia during World War II. Iranian State 
Airlines and other lines provide service. 


The budget for 1948-49 forecast’ revenue 
of 7,154,000,000 rials and expenditures of 
8,891,000,000 rials. The public debt (1944) 
Was $76,925,000. Incomes from various mo- 
nopolies and oil royalties are important. 


Considerable mineral wealth exists, but 
only oil is exploited commercially. The 
principal field, near Shushar in the south- 
west, is worked by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, whose concession began in 1901 
and runs to 1993. Royalties are paid to Iran 
on a tonnage basis. Production in 1947 was 
20,194,823 long tons. The refinery at Ab- 
adan processed 18,565,507 tons. 


The main forest belt on the northern 
Elburz slope supplies railroad ties, char- 
coal and firewood. Gums are the most valu- 
able forest product. Fisheries are worked 
in the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iran is, in 
general, a plateau averaging 4,000 feet 
elevation. In addition, there are maritime 
lowlands along the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea. The Elburz Mountains in the 
north rise to 18,603 feet at Mt. Demavend. 
From northwest to southeast, the country 
is crossed by a desert 800 miles long and 
100 to 200 miles wide. Iran’s only navigable 
river is the Karun in the southwest. 


The central plateau is hot in summer 
and very cold in winter, but the Caspian 
area has a sub-tropical climate. Mean 
temperatures vary at Teheran from 35° in 
January to 85° in July (yearly average 62°); 
at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, from 58° 
in January to 90° in July and August 
(average 75°). Rainfall is light. 


Iraq (Kingdom) 


Area: 116,600 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 4,803,430 (Arab, 75%; 
Kurdish, 15%; Iranian, 3.75%; others, 6.25%). 

Density per square mile: 41.2, 

Ruler: King Faisal II. 

Regent: Crown Prince Abdul-ilah. 

Prime Minister: Muzahim el Pachachi. 

Principal cities (est. 1946): Baghdad, 832,927 
(capital); Mosul, 279,361 (farming, oil); Basra, 
181,814 (chief port). 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Arabic, Kurdish. 

Religions: Moslem (Shiah), 53%; Moslem 
(Sunni), 35%; Christian, 2.8%; Jewish, 2.5%; 
others, 6.7%. 
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HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of mountains, 
desert and fertile river valley less, than 
half the size of Texas, is bounded east by 
Iran, north by Turkey, west by Syria and 
Trans-Jordan, and south by Saudi Arabia. 
From earliest times it has been known as 
Mesopotamia—the land between the rivers 
—for it embraces a large part of the allu- 
vial plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

An advanced civilization existed in Meso- 
potamia by 4000 B.c. Sometime after 2000 
B.c. it became the center of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires. It was 
conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia in 
538 B.c., and by Alexander in 331 B.c. After 
an Arab conquest in a.D. 637-40, Baghdad 
became capital of the ruling caliphate. 
The country was cruelly pillaged by the 
Mongols in 1258, and during the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries was the object of 
repeated Turkish-Persian competition. 

Nominal Turkish suzerainty imposed in 
1638 was replaced by direct Turkish rule 
in 1831. In World War I an Anglo-Indian 
force occupied most of the country, and 
Britain was given a mandate over the area 
in 1920. The British recognized Iraq as a 
kingdom in 1922 and terminated the man- 
date in 1932, when Iraq was admitted to 
the League of Nations. In World War II, 
Iraq generally adhered to its 1930 treaty 
of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 
British troops were compelled to put down 
a pro-Axis revolt led by Prime Minister 
Rashid Ali. Iraq became a charter member 
of the Arab League in March, 1945 and 
Iraqi troops took part in the Arab invasion 
of Palestine in May, 1948. 

King Faisal II, born on May 2, 1935, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ghazi I, who was killed 
in an automobile accident on April 4, 1939. 
The king’s uncle, Abdul-Ilah, is regent. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1924-25 constitution, Iraq is a hereditary 
monarchy with a two-house Parliament. 
The 20-member Senate is named by the 
king for eight years; the 115-member 
Chamber of Deputies is elected popularly 
for four years. Executive power is vested 
in a Council of Ministers, headed by the 
prime minister, whom the king appoints. 


Military service is compulsory, with an 
initial training period of 14% to 2 years. 
Army and air force strength in 1938 was 
28,000. Both were trained and re-equipped 
by the British during World War II. The 
British-trained police force numbers about 
21,000. The 1930 treaty gives Britain the 
provisional right to keep troops in Iraq. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and nominally 
compulsory. Secondary education is neither 
free nor compulsory. In 1945-46 there were 
944 state elementary schools with 97,453 
pupils and 78 intermediate and secondary 
schools with 12,511 pupils. Fourteen col- 
leges had a combined enrollment of 2,750. 
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There are no universities in the country. 


The chief economic activity is agricul- 


¢ 


ture, dependent upon irrigation and con- 
fined to the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Iraq supplies about 80 percent of 
the world’s dates (1946-47 exports: 242,- 
000 short tons). Chief among the cereal 
products are barley (1946: 10,000,000 ‘quin- 
tals), wheat (1946: 17,000,000 quintals), 
rice, sorghum, maize and millet. Many 
fruits and some tobacco and cotton are 
grown. Grazing is the principal occupation 
of the many nomadic and seminomadic 
tribes. Livestock estimates included 865,- 
800 cattle in 1945 and 8,000,000 sheep in 
1946. Annual wool output: 6,000 tons. 

Industry is still embryonic. Of approxi- 
mately 100 manufacturing firms, the most 
important are those making brick, tile, 
woolen textiles, vegetable oils, soap, glass 
and cigarettes. 


Exports in 1945, including oil, totaled. 


18,900,000 dinars, and imports 20,900,000 
dinars. The U. S. was the main supplier 
(19%); Britain, Syria and Palestine were 
leading customers. Chief exports are petro- 
leum, dates, wool, hides and skins. 

The only port for seagoing vessels is that 
of Basra, located on the Shatt al-‘Arab 
River near the head of the Persian Gulf. 
River vessels plying the Tigris between 
Basra and Baghdad have tonnage of more 
than 60,000. There are about 4,000 miles of 
improved and unimproved roads. Iraq 
State Railways, the only rail line, operates 
three lines totaling 966 miles. There is an 
airport and seaplane base at Basra. 

Oil production centers at the Baba Gur- 
gur fields near Kirkuk, operated on behalf 
of an international group by the British- 
managed Iraq Petroleum Company. The 
oil is piped to Haifa in Palestine and Trip- 
oli in Lebanon. Another field is operated 
by the Kanaqin Oil Company (Anglo-Ira- 
nian Oil Company subsidiary), and pro- 
duces only for local consumption. Iraqi 
output in 1946 was 4,674,262 long tons. 

Ordinary revenue (1945-46) was esti- 
mated at 22,158,540 dinars, and ordinary 
expenditures at 22,777,386 dinars. The 
capital works budget, based on oil royalties, 
usually balances the ordinary budget. There 
is no external debt. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iraq has 
arid desertland west of the Euphrates, e 
broad central valley between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and mountains in the north- 
east. The fertile lower valley is formed by 
the delta of the two rivers, which join 
about 120 miles from the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. The gulf coast line is 26 miles 

Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to grea 
extremes—long hot summers and short col 
winters. The area on the Persian Gulf i 
one of the hottest places in the world. Av: 
erage temperature at Baghdad is 49° ii 
January and 92° in July and August. 


Israel (Republic) 


; Area (approximate): 5,500 square miles. 
_ Population (approximate): 1,000,000. 
President (provisional): Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 
- Premier: David Ben-Gurion. 


plan, and a broad corridor from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem through central Palestine, all 
of which had been awarded to the Arabs, 
as Well as part of modern Jerusalem, which 
under the partition plan was to be placed 
under U.N, trusteeship. 


Principal Cities (est. 1946): Tel Aviv, 183,- 
env atonal capital); Haifa, 145,430 (chief 


Count Folke Bernadotte, of Sweden, offi- 
cial U.N. mediator, Proposed modifications 
to this plan in his final report, presented 
to the U.N. three days after his assassina- 
tion. Under this plan all the Negeb would 
go to the Arabs; all Galilee (instead of the 
eastern part only) to Israel; Haifa would 
become a free port in Israel: the airport at 
Lydda would be free; Jerusalem would be 
under U.N. control. Should the Arabs and 
Israel not agree upon the final demarca- 
tion, the U.N. should impose its) own 
settlement. (See also PALESTINE) . . 


eo 
Italy (Republic) 
(Repubblica Italiana) 


Monetary unit: Israeli pound. 


Israel, the first Jewish state in Palestine 
since Roman times, came into existence at 
Midnight May 14, 1948, upon expiration of 
the British League of Nations mandate 
/Over Palestine. The new state was im- 
_Mediately plunged into a desperate struggle 
for existence as Arab forces converged on 
Palestine from the east, south and north. 

' Israel’s declaration of independence, 
promulgated on May 14 by the Jewish Na- 
ional Council (Vaad Leumi), stated that 
the new nation would be “based on the 
‘Precepts of liberty, justice and peace 


taught by the Hebrew prophets” and guar- 
anteed Arab inhabitants of Israel equality 
of citizenship and representation in all 
Israeli institutions. It called for the elec- 
tion by Oct. 1 of an Israeli constituent as- 
Sembly which was to draft a constitution. 
In the meantime, Israel was governed by a 
provisional regime composed of the exist- 
ing 37-member National Council and a 
Cabinet of ministers responsible to it. 


The declaration of independence based 
Israel’s claim to freedom on the “natural 
and historic right of the Jewish people” 
and on the U.N. partition scheme. It made 
No claim to specific areas in Palestine, but 
the boundaries of the new state probably 
will be delineated in due course to include 
all areas awarded to the Jews by the parti- 
tion plan and possibly other smaller seg- 
ments of territory. 


The partition plan had awarded three 
distinct parts of Palestine to the Jews. The 
northernmost, situated immediately west 
of the River Jordan and around the shores 
of the Sea of Tiberias, has Safad and 
Tiberias as its most important towns, and 
includes the greater part of the valley of 
Jezreel. The western and economically most 
important region lies along the Mediter- 
ranean from Haifa and the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon in the north to the Rehoboth area in 
the south and includes the coastal plain 
of Sharon—the center of Palestine’s citrus 
ndustry—the port of Haifa, one of the 
sest in the near East, and the city of Tel 
Aviv, a growing industrial center. The 
mird region consists of the greater part of 
jhe Negeb, the southern desert area with 
in outlet to the Red Sea at the head of 
ihe Gulf of Aqaba. All of these areas had 
een Occupied by Israel forces by mid-1948 
vith the exception of part of the Negeb. 
Nn addition, Israel held western Galilee, 
warded to the Arabs under the partition 


Area (Jan. 1948): 116,224 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 46,110,000 
dominantly Italian). 

Density per square mile: 396.7. 

President: Luigi Einaudi. 

Premier: Alcide de Gasperi. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Rome, 1,599,894 
(capital); Milan, 1,267,156 (leading financial, in- 
dustrial center); Naples, 1,020,085 (seaport); 
Turin, 709,817 (auto works); Genoa, 656,447 
(seaport); Palermo, 465,356 (Sicilian seaport). 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; 
(Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish), .4%. 


(pre- 


others 


HISTORY. Italy was in the forefront of 
the “cold war” between East and West 
during 1948, but the sharp defeat of its 
Communist party in the national elections 
of April, 1948, brought the country firmly 
into the western camp. A former German 
satellite and later a cobelligerent of the 
Allies, Italy was still in dire need of eco- 
nomic aid as it passed through its first year 
under a new republican constitution. In- 
ternationally its rehabilitation was re- 
tarded only by Soviet refusal to permit its 
entry into the U.N. 

About the size of New Mexico but long 
and narrow in shape, Italy did not exist 
as a unified country until 1870. Until a. 
476, when the German Odoacer became 
head of the Roman Empire in the west, the 
history of Italy was largely the history of 
Rome. From a.p. 800 on, the Holy Roman 
Emperors, the Popes, Normans, Lombards 
and Saracens all vied for control over var- 
ious segments of the Italian peninsula. 
Numerous city states, such as Venice and 
Genoa, and many small principalities flour- 
ished in the late Middle Ages. 

In 1713, after the War of the Spanish 
Succession, Milan, Naples and Sardinia 
were handed over to Austria, but the Haps- 
burg influence on the peninsula was inter- 


rupted for a short time after 1800 when 


Italy was unified by Napoleon, who 
crowned himself King of Italy on May 26, 
1805. After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
Austria continued to be the dominant 


power in Italy. 


The movement for national unity began 
in the middie 19th century, staged by the 
“Young Italy” group headed by Giuseppe 
Mazzini. In 1858 Count Cavour, prime 
minister under King Victor Emmanuel II 
of Sardinia, secured the aid of Napoleon 
Ill of France in unifying Italy. After 
French and Sardinian forces had defeated 
the Austrians in 1859, Lombardy was an- 
nexed to Sardinia, and by the time the first 
Italian parliament opened at Turin in Feb., 
1861, all Italy was represented except Vene- 
tia, held by Austria, and Rome, which was 
the territory of the Pope. On February 18, 
1861, Victor Emmanuel II was proclaimed 
King of united Italy. 

In 1866 Italy sided with Prussia against 
Austria and received Venetia; Rome was 
seized in 1870. In 1882 the young nation 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Aus- 
tria and Germany. After war with Turkey 
in 1911-12, the Italians were» awarded 
Tripoli in North Africa and the Dodecanese 
islands in the Aegean Sea. 

Italy denounced the Triple Alliance on 
May 3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
on May 24. By the treaty of St. Germain, 
on Sept. 10, 1919, the south Tirol and the 
Istrian peninsula were awarded to Italy. 

In the years immediately following World 
War I, Italy was a virtual battleground be- 
tween the Socialists and Benito Mussolini’s 
new Fascist movement. The weak govern- 
ment was powerless to maintain order 4s 
the two sides fought for power. Finally, on 
Oct. 30, 1922, the Fascists staged their 
“March on Rome” and took over the gov- 
ernment. Mussolini was named premier by 
King Victor Emmanuel III. 1 Duce and 
his Fascist Grand Council soon made Italy 
into a corporate state, with himself as dic- 
tator. 

In 1935-36 Italy successfully invaded, 
conquered and annexed Ethiopia, despite 
the complaints of the League of Nations 
and economic sanctions. 

On November 6, 1937, Italy joined the 
German-Japanese anti-Comintern pact 
and on December 11, withdrew from the 
League of Nations. The Rome-Berlin Axis 
was converted into a full military alliance 
on May 22, 1939. Meanwhile, Italian troops 
had seized Albania in April, 1939. 


WORLD WAR II. On June 10, 1940, Mus- 
solini announced a declaration of war 
against France (already in the throes of 
defeat) and Britain. Italian troops were 
able to advance only a few miles into 
France before the Armistice was concluded 
on June 24, under which Italy annexed a 
small strip of France. On October 28, 1940, 
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Italian forces invaded Greece from Alban 
but were driven back by the Greeks, who 
held a third of Albania by the time the 
Germans launched their Balkan campaign © 
on April 6, 1941. Italy subsequently oc- 
cupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Following the German capitulation in 
North Africa and the fall of Sicily, Musso- 
lini was ousted on July 25, 1943, and Mar-— 
shal Pietro Badoglio formed a new gov- 
ernment. On September 3, 1943, the date 
of the invasion of the Italian mainland by 
Allied forces, a military armistice was 
signed between General Eisenhower and 
Badoglio, and the legislative and adminis- 
trative activities of the government were 
made subject to the approval of an Allied 
Commission. 

On June 9, 1944, five days after the Al- 
lies entered Rome, Badoglio was succeeded 
as premier by Ivanoe Bonomi, a Socialist, 
who formed a coalition cabinet. The gov- 
ernment was recognized by the Allies as 
the de facto government of Italy on October 
25, but only as a co-belligerent, not as an 
ally. Later it was given full legislative 
powers and the right to resume diplomatic 
relations. 

Upon the collapse of German resistance 
in the north, Mussolini was tracked down 
and put to death by partisan forces on 
April 28, 1945. On December 10, Alcide de 
Gasperi, a Christian Democrat, took over 
from Ferruccio Parri, who had succeeded 
Bonomi as premier in June. 


On June 2, 1946, the Italian people voted 
in favor of a republic, and King Humbert 
II, who had succeeded his father on May 
9, went into exile. De Gasperi remained at 
the helm, first with a coalition cabinet and 
later (June, 1947) with a Christian Demo- 
crat-Independent government. 

The new constitution drafted by the 
constituent assembly took effect on Jan. 
1, 1948. Following the Communist defeat 
in the elections of April, 1948, De Gasperi 
formed another coalition cabinet from 
which the Communist and left-wing So- 
cialist bloc was again excluded. Luigi 
Einaudi, veteran Liberal leader, was electec 
first president of Republic May 11. Wide: 
spread disorder’ and flash strikes followec 
an attempted assassination of Palmir¢ 
Togliatti, Communist leader, in July. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the 1947 constitu: 
tion Italy is a “democratic Republi 
founded on labor.” The president is electec 
for seven years by parliament in joint ses 
sion with regional delegates: The cabinet 
headed by the premier and nominated b: 
the president, must enjoy the confidence 
of parliament, which is composed of thi 
Chamber of Deputies, popularly elected fo 
a five-year term, and the Senate. All citi 
zens are duty-bound to vote. 

Articles 115-133 of the constitution in 
troduced a new concept of regional auton 


omy, dividing the 
with locally-elected governments which 


tion are the provinces and 


country into 19 regions 


control regional affairs. Five regions, in- 


_ cluding the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
enjoy a special degree of autonomy. Below 


the regions in the governmental organiza- 
communes, 


The Chamber of Deputies, elected on 


April 18, 1948, has 574 members, of whom 


307 are Christian Democrat, 182 Popular 


Front (Socialist-Communist coalition), 33 
right-wing Socialists, and 52 members of 


other parties. The senate has 343 members, 
237 of whom are elected by the regions; 


_the other 106 are deputies who were im- 


prisoned during the Fascist regime and 
former premiers who under the constitu- 
tion, hold their seats for life. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The peace treaty 
Which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, required 
Italian renunciation of all claims in Ethi- 
Opia and Greece, the cession of the Dodec- 
anese to Greece, and of five small Alpine 
areas to France. In addition, the major 
part of the Istrian peninsula, including 


_Fiume and Pola, went to Yugoslavia. The 


Free Territory of Trieste was carved out 
of the area to the west of the new Yu- 
goslav frontier. 

Italy was to pay reparations of $100,000,- 
000 in kind over a seven-year period to the 
Soviet Union, $125,000,000 to Yugoslavia, 
$105,000,000 to Greece, $25,000,000 to 
Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania; also to 
make two-thirds restitution for wartime 
damage to Allied property in Italy. 


DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty required Italy to 
reduce the strength of her army to 250,000 
men (including carabinieri), the navy to 
25,000 (including naval air arm) and the 
air force to 25,000 (with 350 planes). The 
fleet was reduced to 2 battleships, 4 
cruisers, 20 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats, plus smaller craft. Major war vessels 
placed at the disposal of the Big Four in- 
cluded 3 battleships, 5 cruisers, 8 subma- 
rines and 13 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats. Extensive areas along Italy’s borders 
and in the outlying islands were de- 
militarized. 

EDUCATION. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory from 6 to 14. Governmen- 
tal and private elementary schools in 1941— 
42 numbered 139,571 with 5,110,328 pupils. 
Governmental and other secondary schools 
in the same academic year numbered 5,136 
With 556,260 students. In 1942-43 there 
Were 29 royal universities and institutes 
and 6 private universities and institutes 
With a total of 164,853 students. The Uni- 


versity of Rome had 14,210 students in 


1939; Naples had 12,289 and Milan 7,913. 


RELIGION, Although the country is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, religious 
freedom is permitted. Catholic religious 
teaching is’given in all elementary and in- 
termediate schools. Relations with the 


Church are regulated by the treaty with — 
the Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which estab- 
lished the temporal power of the Pope over 
Vatican City. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, the most im- 
portant branch of Italy’s economy, engages ~ 
more than a third of the population. It is _ 
extremely diversified; differences of alti- 
tude, soil and climate allow the production 
of all European crops from’ rye to rice, 
from apples to oranges, and from hemp to 
cotton. Approximately 28,000,000 acres are 
cultivated. Italy ranks next to France — 
in wine production (average 1931-42: 1,-— 
024,000,000 gal.; 1947: 841,680,000 gal.) and 
next to Spain in olive oil production. The 
silk industry is centered in northern Italy 
and along the eastern coast. Production of 
silk cocoons in 1946 was 22,500 short tons, 


slightly above the 1938 figure. The Italian _ 


climate and soil are well suited to fruit 
growing. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 1947 


Crop Acres Metric tons 
Wheat 11,107,936 4,673,800 
Rye 243,181 97,181 
Barley 599,306 178,271 
Oats 1,187,367 446,417 
Sugar beets 273,920 223,500* 
Olives 5,463,589 257,687; 

*Sugar. {Olive oil. 


Livestock and dairy farming are impor- 
tant in Italy. Of the 50-odd varieties of 
Italian cheese, the best known are the 
hard parmesan and pecorino (the latter 
made from ewe’s milk) and the soft bel 
paese and gorgonzola. In 1946, Italy had 
6,900,000 cattle, 8,692,000 sheep and goats, 
3,200,000 hogs and 63,000,000 poultry. 

Before World War II the Fascist govern- 
ment carried on a wide land reclamation 
program, mostly in Emilia, Apulia, and the 
Venetian provinces. 


INDUSTRY. Prior to World War II, there 
were approximately 730,000 industrial es- 
tablishments in Italy, of which more than 
1,000 employed at least 250 workers éach. 
In 1940, approximately 3,825,000 workers 
were employed in industry. While a large 
proportion of small and medium sized con- 
cerns were common in industry before 
World War II, there was a growing ten- 
dency, fostered by the nature of the cor- 
porate state, toward industrial concentra- 
tion. The textile industry, largest and most 
important, ordinarily supplied most of the 
home markets and left a large margin for 
export, It made rapid recovery after World 
War II, accounting for nearly half of 
Italian exports in 1946. The metal indus- 
tries are handicapped by lack of coal and 
of sufficient iron ore reserves. The chemi- 
cal, clothing and food industries are also 
important. 

Steel production in 1947 totaled 1,703,- 
827 metric tons and pig iron, 317,645 tons. 
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In 1946, wool production was 12,360 short 
tons, cotton goods 132,000 tons, rayon 
32,233 tons and staple fibre 14,740 tons. 

_ Italy’s full participation in the European 
Recovery Program in 1948-49 was expected 
to have a stimulating effect on the na- 
tion’s war-shattered economy and to re- 
lieve at least partially the food deficits re- 
sulting from over-population. 


TRADE. Statistics of Italy’s foreign trade, 
in billions of lire, are as follows: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 10.5 54.5 205.7 
Imports 11.3 84.2 4138 


Italy’s leading customers by value in 1947 
were Switzerland, 11.1%; Britain, 9.0%; 
Argentina, 8.2%; the U. S., 6.2% and 
Sweden, 8.2%. Principal suppliers were: 
U. S., 42.8%; Argentina, 5.0%; Switzerland, 
3.5%; Belgium, 3.2%; and Australia, 3.2%. 
Chief exports were rayon textiles, 15.8%; 
fruits and vegetables, 14.6%; cotton manu- 
factures, 11.9%; machinery and apparatus, 
8.6%; and wool manufactures, 7.1%. Lead- 
ing imports included grain, coal, cotton, 
wool and petroleum products. 

NATURAL RESOURCES. Italy is ordinarily 
the world’s largest producer of mercury, 
although Spain took first place in 194445; 
it is also an important producer of sulfur. 


In 1947 were produced,1,858 metric tons of 


mercury and 148,482 tons of sulfur. The 
nation lacks, however, the staple minerals 
of coal, oil and iron, and is forced to im- 
port them. Production of coal and related 
fuels totaled 3,222,550 tons in 1947; 8,- 
830,542 tons of coal were imported. Build- 
ing stone, particularly marble, is plentiful. 
In the south Tirol and the central Apen- 
nines, Italy has abundant water power. 


Less than 20 percent of Italy’s area is 
forested. Principal products are soft and 
hard timber, charcoal and cork. The fish- 
ing industry does not fill domestic needs. 
Coral and sponges are marketed. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant marine 
on June 30, 1947, totaled 673 ships of 
1,300,987 gross tons as opposed to a total 
of more than 2,000,000 tons in 1939. On 
April 1, 1948, 70 vessels of 215,200 tons 
were under construction in Italian yards. 
There are more than 150 seaports, of which 
the principal are Genoa, Venice, Savona, 
Naples and Leghorn. Coastwise traffic is 
particularly important because of difficult 
land communications. Railways open to 
traffic in 1947 totaled 9,909 miles, of which 
2,846 miles were electrified. Highways in 
1940 totaled 126,830 miles, of which about 
10 percent were State roads. 


FINANCE. The monetary unit is the lira; 
the official rate is 350 to the U. S. dollar. 
The 1948-49 budget estimated revenue at 
705,000,000,000 lire and expenditure at 
1,087,000,000,000 lire. The national debt on 
April 30, 1948, was 2,553,000,000,000 lire. 


Sept. 30, 1947, amounted to $418,410,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Approximately 600 of boot- 
shaped Italy’s 708 miles of length are in 
the long peninsula that projects into the 
Mediterranean from the fertile basin of the 
Po River. The Apennines, branching off 
from the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
form the peninsula’s backbone, and rise to 
a maximum height of 9,560 feet at the 
Gran Sasso d’Italia (Corno). The Alps are 
Italy’s northern boundary. ‘ 


Several islands form part of Italy. Sicily, 
9,926 square miles, lies off the toe of the 
boot, across the Strait of Messina, with a 
steep and rock-bound northern coast and 
gentler slopes to the sea in the west and 
south. Mt. Etna, an active volcano, rises 
to 10,741 feet, and most of Sicily is more 
than 500 feet in elevation. Sixty-two miles 
southwest of Sicily lies Pantelleria, 45 
square miles, and south of that are Lam- 
pedusa and Linosa. Sardinia, 9,301 square 
miles, just south of Corsica and about 125 
miles west of the nearest Italian maimn- 
land, is largely mountainous, stony and 
unproductive. 


Italy has many northern lakes, lying be- 
low the snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
The largest are Garda (143 sq. mi.), Mag- 
giore (83'sq. mi.) and Como (55 sq. mi.). 
The Po, the principal river, rises in the 
Alps on Italy’s western border and flows 
across the Lombard plain into the Adri- 
atic. The Arno and Tiber Rivers, rising in 
the Apennines, flow generally westward. 
Elsewhere are hundreds of short streams. 


CLIMATE. Italy’s climate is variable. The 
Italian Riviera along the Gulf of Genoa is 
subtropical and highly favored by tourists. 
The winters in the high Apennines are 
cold and bitter. The western slope of 
peninsular Italy is warmer than the eastern 
side, and the Po basin in the north has 
cold winters and very hot summers, Sicily 
basks in the warm and equable Mediter- 
ranean climate. 


In Rome, December through February 
are the coldest months (average 47°), and 
July and August the warmest (75°). There 
is an abundance of sunshine. 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Area. Population 
Country sq. mi. (1947) 

AFRICA 
Libya 679,183 1,098,786 
Eritrea 89,274* 1,062,499 
Italian Somaliland 2'770,972* 923,800 
ASIA 
Dodecanese} 1,085 115,913 


*Area during Italian occupation of 


Ethiopia. 
~Ceded to Greece, 1947. — 


The 1947 treaty contained a renunciation 
by Italy of all right and title to her African 
possessions. These territories were to re- 
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Italy—Japan 


main under British military administration 
pending their final disposal, to be de- 
termined jointly by the U. S., British, 
French and Soviet governments. These 
powers failed to reach agreement in Sept., 
1948, and the question of disposition was 


referred to the U. N. General Assembly, 


LIBYA—Former Status: part of Metropolitan 
Italy except Libyan Sahara (whole area now 
under British military occupation). 


Capital: Tripoli (population 108,240). 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £3,197,236; 
imports, £2,360,395. 

Agricultural products: barley, olive oil, wheat, 
figs, date palms, tobacco. 

Mineral: salt. 

Sea products: sponge, tuna. 


Libya, lying along the north coast of 
Africa between Tunisia and Egypt, was a 
part of the Turkish dominions from the 
16th century until 1911. Following the out- 
break of hostilities between Italy and Tur- 
key in the latter year, Italian troops 
Occupied Tripoli; Italian sovereignty was 
recognized the next year by the Treaty of 
Ouchy. In 1934 the area was organized into 
four provinces—Bengasi, Derna, Misurata 
and Tripolitania—which were incorporated 
in 1939 into Metropolitan Italy, and a mili- 
tary territory in the south, Libyan Sahara 
(465,362 sq. mi.). Libya was the scene of 
much desert fighting during World War 
II. After the fall of Tripoli on Jan. 23, 
1943, it came under British military occu- 
pation and government. 

The area has three natural divisions from 
the coast inland—the Mediterranean coast- 
land, the only region suitable for agricul- 
ture; the sub-desert, and the desert. About 
5 percent of the population is Italian, the 
Temainder native, mostly Moslem. The 
Senussi sect, which opposed Italian rule 
in Cyrenaica during World War I, exercises 
a strong position among the remoter oases 
in the hinterland. Railroads total 242 miles. 
Winters are cool and summers warm along 
the coast, and hotter in the interior. Ben- 
gasi has an average temperature of 55° in 
January and 78° in July. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND—Former Status: Italian 
colony (now under British military occupation). 


Capital: Mogadiscio (population: 45,000). 

Foreign trade (1947): exporés, £441,955; im- 
ports, £983,041. 

Agricultural products: dressed skins, cattle, 
sugar, cotton, cottonseed oil, fruits, bananas. 

Forest products: gum, resin, kapok. 

Mineral: tin. 

Italian Somaliland, extending along Af- 
rica’s east coast from the Gulf of Aden 
south to Kenya, fell within the Italian 
sphere of influence by treaties with the 
Somali sultans in 1889 and by agreements 
with Britain in 1905 and 1924, with the 
sultan of Zanzibar in 1905, and with Ethi- 
opia in 1907. After the conquest of Ethiopia 
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in 1936, the area was incorporated into 
Italian East Africa. It was occupied in Feb., 
1941, by British Imperial troops and, re- 
duced to its pre-1936 area, has since been 
under British military administration. 


The overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation are Somalis who belong to the Sunni 
sect of Islam; they are a pastoral, nomadic 
people whose livelihood depends on cattle, 
sheep, and camels. However, the Italians 
(numbering 3,000 in 1947) established 
plantations in the south, especially in 
the fertile Juba region. The colony was far 
from self-supporting, requiring heavy 
Italian subsidy. The climate is torrid. 


ERITREA—Former Status: Italian colony (now 
under British military occupation). 


Capital: Asmara (population: 85,000). 


Foreign trade (1947): exports, £2,296,504; 
imports, £3,534,232. Chief exports: coffee, salt. 


Agricultural products: coffee, barley, to- 
bacco, sesame, hides, skins. 


Minerals: gold, salt, potassium salts. 
Sea product: pearls. 


The first Italian inroad into Eritrea, 
came in 1870 when the port of Assab and 
adjacent territory were bought from a na- 
tive sultan; with British approval, Italian 
troops occupied Massaua in 1885. By a de- 
cree of Jan. 1, 1890, Italian possessions 
along the Red Sea were united into the 
colony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea became 
a part of Italian East Africa. British and 
Indian troops captured Asmara on Apr. 1, 
1941, and Massaua a week later; the area, 
reduced to its pre-1936 borders, has since 
been under British military occupation. 


The principal native elements are the 
Ethiopians and Tigrés, who have close eth- 
nic, linguistic and religious ties with peo- 
ples across the border in Ethiopia. Italians 
in 1947 totaled 26,499. Irrigation is essen- 
tial in the low-lying coastal plains, and 
agriculture is practiced largely on the in- 
terior plateau (average elevation: 6,500 
ft.) where the climate is suitable for Euro- 
pean settlement. The pastoral industry en- 
gages most of the natives. 


Along the coast, the climate is excessively 
hot and humid, especially in June, Sep- 
tember and October; mean annual tem- 
perature at Massaua is 86°; the ther- 
mometer often rises to 120° in summer. 


Japan (Empire) 
(Nippon) 


Area: 146,690 square miles.* 

Population (census Oct. 1, 1947): 78,626,719.* 

Density per square mile: 536.0. 

Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers: 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 

U. S. A.). 

Ruler: Emperor Hirohito. 


7 B20 
. from a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 
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Premier: Hitoshi Ashida. 

Principal cities (census 1940): Tokyo, 6,778, 
804 (capital, financial, manufacturing center); 
Osaka, }.252,340 (chief industrial center); Na- 
oya, 1,328,084 (machinery, textiles); Kyoto, 
089,726 (manufacturing); Yokohama, 968,091 
(seaport, silk export center); Kobe, 967,234 
(seaport, shipbuilding); Hiroshima, 343,968 (sea- 
port, textiles); Fukuoka, 306,673 (seaport, tex- 
tiles). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Language: Japanese. 


Religions (1938): Buddhism, 
Protestant (215,166); 
(118,856). 


*Japan proper. 


HISTORY. Japan, first of the aggressor na- 
tions which ultimately bound themselves 
into the Axis to wage World War II, was 
also the first of the Axis partners to make 
@ semblance of recovery after utter defeat. 
Although stripped of her empire and un- 
der military occupation, Japan by 1948 had 
made some progress toward restoring its 
economy, and was enjoying a measure of 
political stability unknown to her wartime 
allies. Prospects for a final peace treaty 
with the Allies, however, still seemed re- 
mote, and unrest was growing. 


Japan’s early history is indistinguishable 
from mythology. One series of legends at- 
tributes the creation of Japan to the sun 
goddess, from whom the later emperors 
were allegedly descended. The first of them 
was Jimmu Tennd, supposed to have 
ascended the throne on Feb. 11, 660 B.c. 


Recorded Japanese history begins with 
the first contact with China in the 5th 
century a.D. Japan was then divided into 
strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the emperor, but with real power often 
held by a court minister or clan. In 1185 
Yoritomo, chief of the Minamoto clan, was 
designated shogun (generalissimo) with 
the actual administration of the islands 
under his control. Clans came and went, 
but a dual government system—shogun 
and emperor—persisted till 1867. 


First contact with the West came about 
1542, when a Portuguese ship off course 
arrived in Japanese waters. Portuguese 
traders, Jesuit missionaries, and Spanish, 
Dutch and English traders followed. Sus- 
picious of Christianity and Portuguese 
support of a local Japanese revolt, the sho- 
guns restricted all foreigners in 1636-38 
except the Dutch, who were confined to 
Nagasaki. Western attempts to renew trad- 
ing relations failed until 1853, when Com- 
modore Matthew Perry sailed an American 
fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter from 
President Fillmore. A U. S. commercial 
treaty signed in 1859 was followed by 
similar pacts with Britain, France, the 
Netherlands and Russia, and the opening 
to foreign residents of the ports of Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki and Hakodate. 


Japan now quickly made the transition 


60%; Shintoism, 
Reman Catholic 
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dalism was abolished and industrialization 
was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 
lished with conscription. The shogun sys- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 
Meiji, and parliamentary government was 
established in 1889. After a brief war with 
China in 1894-95, Japan acquired Formosa 
(Taiwan), the Pescadores islands, and part 
of southern Manchuria. China also recog- 
nized the independence of Korea (Chosen), 
which Japan later annexed (1910). 

In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestige 
by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, gaining the territory of southern Sa- 
khalin (Karafuto) and Russia’s port and 
rail rights in Manchuria. In World War I 
Japan, which took a negligible part in 
military operations, seized Germany’s 
Pacific islands and leased areas in China. 
The Treaty of Versailles then awarded her 
a mandate over the islands. 

At the Washington Conference of 1921— 
22, Japan agreed to respect Chinese na- 
tional integrity. The series of Japanese ag- 
gressions which was to lead to the nation’s 
downfall began in 1931 with the invasion 
of Manchuria. The following year, Japan 
set up this area as a puppet state, “Man-~ 
chukuo”, under Emperor Henry Pu-Yi, last 
of China’s Manchu dynasty. From then on 
Japanese policy was attuned to the saber 
rattling of her militarists. On Nov. 25, 
1936, Japan joined the Axis by signing the 
anti-Comintern pact. The invasion of 
China came the next year, and the Pearl 
Harbor attack was unleashed on Dec. 7, 
1941. 

For many months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Army and Navy enjoyed spec- 
tacular success, but by the end of 1942 the 
tide had begun to turn. Three years later 
the dropping of the world’s first atomic 
bomb in combat on Hiroshima, followed by 
a second one on Nagasaki, knocked Japan 
swiftly into a surrender that already had 
become inevitable. . 

The formal surrender took place Sept. 2, 
1945, aboard the battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands reverted to Russia, and 
Formosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria to 
China. The Pacific islands remained under 
U. S. occupation.’ 

Soon after the surrender Japan began 
the process of democratizing its political, 
social and economic structure under Allied 
supervision. Early in 1946 the Supreme 
Allied Commander, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, ordered Baron Shide- 
hara’s cabinet to carry out a series of po- 
litical purges. Elections held on April 10, 
1946 brought 72.1% of the electorate to 
the polls, and resulted in a conservative 
victory. A Liberal, Shigeru Yoshida, took 
over the premiership on May 22, but his 
conservative policies brought both Allied 
and internal dissatisfaction. 


a. oe We 


| 1947. In July, 


__ Following the Socialists’ victory in the 
elections of April 20, 1947, Japan’s first 
_ Socialist premier, Tetsu Katayama, a life- 
long Christian, formed a cabinet composed 
of Socialists, Democrats and members of 


the People’s Cooperative Party on May 81, 


1947, the U. S. proposed an 
early conference of the eleven members of 
the Far Eastern Commission to consider a 
peace settlement for Japan. The proposal 
was accepted by all the member nations 
except the U. S. S. R., which insisted that 
the treaty be drafted by the four-power 
Council of Foreign Ministers (China re- 


_ placing France), thus following the prece- 


dent set by the Italian and Axis satellite 
treaties. Dissension between the left and 
Tight wings of his party, however, forced 
Katayama’s resignation on Feb. 10, 1948. 
He was succeeded by Hitoshi Ashida, a 
Democrat leader, on Feb. 21. 


ALLIED OCCUPATION GOVERNMENT. 
General MacArthur was appointed Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) 
on Aug. 14, 1945. The surrender terms pro- 
vided that Japan must accept the provi- 
sions of the Potsdam Declaration (July 26, 
1945) and that “the authority of the Em- 
peror and the Japanese Government to 
rule the state shall be subject to SCAP, 
who shall take such steps as he deems 
proper to effectuate the surrender terms.” 


The Far Eastern Commission—composed 

of Australian, Canadian, Chinese, British, 
‘French, Indian, Dutch, New Zealand, 
Philippine, Soviet and U. S. delegates—is 
empowered to formulate the policies, prin- 
ciples and standards by which the fulfill- 
ment of Japanese obligations under the 
surrender terms may be accomplished, and 
to review directives issued to SCAP or any 
action taken by SCAP within the purview 
of the Commission’s jurisdiction. The Al- 
lied Council for Japan—composed of SCAP, 
who is the U. S. member, a Chinese and a 
Soviet member and a member representing 
jointly the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and India—advises and con- 
Sults with SCAP in carrying out the sur- 
Tender terms and policies approved by the 
Commission. 
RULER. Emperor Hirohito, born April 29, 
1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, on 
Dec, 25, 1926. He was married on Jan. 26, 
-1924, to Princess Nagako, born in 1903. To 
them were born two sons, Crown Prince 
Akihito (Dec. 23, 1933) and Prince Masa- 
hito (Nov. 28, 1935), and 5 daughters. Suc- 
cession is in the male line only. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The new con- 
stitution, effective May 3, 1947, made dras- 
tic changes in Japan’s political system. The 
Emperor retains only ceremonial functions, 
and executive power is vested in the cabi- 
net, headed by the premier and collectively 
responsible to the Diet. Law-making power 
is vested solely in the Diet, composed of 
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two houses—the House of Representatives, i 
popularly elected for four-year terms, and 
the House of Councillors, with 250 mem- 
bers elected for six-year terms. A bill Ory 
rights guarantees certain basic liberties, — 
Women are enfranchised for the first time. 
Sovereignty, formerly vested in the Em- ] 
peror, now is vested in the people, and — 
the House of Representatives can override 
the veto of the House of Councillors by a 
two-thirds vote. 


The April 1947 elections distributed the 
466 seats in the House of Representatives 
as follows: Socialists 143, Liberals 133, — 
Democrats (former Progressives) 126, — 
People’s Cooperative Party 31, Independents 
29 and Communists 4. ; 

On July 5, 1948 the Diet concluded a 
record 209-day session in which a new 
budget was adopted and a new exchange 
rate effected: 207 yen to one American 
dollar. a 
DEFENSE. The War, Navy, and Munitions 
Ministries and the Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Staffs have been abolished, and the. 
army and navy are completely demobilized. 
The few remaining major ships in the navy 
were sunk, and the smaller ships divided 
among the Allies. The new constitution 
contains a renunciation of the right to 
maintain armed forces. 

EDUCATION. In 1944-45 Japan had 34,610 
primary schools with 15,530,272 students; 
4,175 secondary, middle and vocational 
schools with 2,276,227 students; 493 normal 
and “higher” schools and colleges with 
327,363 students; and 49 universities with 
64,478 students. The educational system 
was virtually at a standstill at the time of 
the surrender, and prompt action was taken 
by occupation authorities to rehabilitate 
it and purge the curriculum and teaching 
staff of militaristic and chauvinistic in- 
fluences. In 1947, about 19,000,000 students 
were attending 40,000 schools of all levels. 
POPULATION. The population of Japan 
proper was approximately doubled from 
1870 to 1935. Density of population is ex- 
ceeded only by England and Wales, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Java. The home 
islands are now more overcrowded than 
ever. As of Mar. 1, 1948, SCAP reported that 
5,841,699 Japanese civilians and military 
personnel had been repatriated from all 
areas. In Aug., 1948, 561,336 still awaited 
repatriation from Soviet-controlled areas. 


AGRICULTURE. Japan is a land of small 
rice and silk farms and, except in Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost island, there is 
almost no large-scale farming and animal 
husbandry. The average holding is less 
than three acres. Double cropping makes 
self-sufficiency possible, but on a very low 
level of subsistence. Crop production in 
1948, hampered by shortages of fertilizer, 
was considerably below prewar figures, and 
food deficits were still critical. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 
1946-47 (Preliminary estimate) 


Crop Acres Tons 
Rice 7,350,000* 9,800,000 
Barley 2,100,000* 817,000 
Wheat 1,527,000+ 659,000 
Potatoes 520,000+ 1,675,000 

Fruit 367,000* 922,000 
F #1945. $1946. 


Japan is the world’s largest producer of 
natural silk, with about 30 percent of all 
farm households engaged in cocoon tend- 
ing in 1939. Output for 1946 was 75,306 
tons. 


INDUSTRY. Japan’s light as well as heavy 
industries continued to operate below ba- 
sic requirements in 1947-48, largely be- 
cause of labor troubles and deterioration 
of equipment. Monthly production of cot- 
ton yarn in March, 1948, was only 10,500 
tons, as compared with 34,600 in 1940. 
Monthly steel ingot and casting production 
in April 1948 was about 119,000 tons as 
against 571,000 in 1940; production of pig 
jron, 45,000 in March 1948, as against 
290,000. The metallurgical and textile in- 
dustries ordinarily are the largest in Japan, 
followed by machinery, chemicals and 
food. The cottage industry is prominent 
in spinning and weaving of silk and cotton 
and in the manufacture of bicycle parts. 


After 1931 a considerable expansion took 
place in the heavy industries—metal, ma- 
chine-building and chemical—which were 
adaptable to war purposes. State control 
was intensified at the same time. 


Directives issued in 1945 have ef- 
fected the dissolution of huge interlock- 
ing monopolies (Zaibatsu) in business and 
finance; approximately 1,200 firms were in- 
volved. A directive issued Aug. 24, 1946, 
ordered the seizure for reparations of 505 
of the largest industrial plants, mostly 
privately-owned, which accounted for 95 
percent of the Japanese pig iron output, 88 
percent of the steel ingots, 50 percent of 
machine tools and 87 percent of shipbuild- 
ing facilities. Shipbuilding capacity was to 
be reduced to 650,000 gross tons annuaily 
(from 1,900,000 tons), steel ingots to 3,- 
500,000 metric tons (from 12,000,000 tons), 
pig iron to 2,000,000 tons (3,000,000 tons in 
1939) and sulfuric acid to 3,930,000 tons. 
Government-owned arms plants and naval 
yards were seized earlier in the year. 


Removal of equipment from Japan has 
been delayed by Allied inability to agree 
on the allocation of reparations shares to 
the claimant countries. 


TRADE. Before World War II, Japan ranked 
fifth in world trade. Exports in 1939 to- 
taled $928,533,000, and imports $757,775,- 
000. Foreign trade was resumed on a 
small scale under strict Allied control in 
1946, and in 1947 a program of limited 


private trade was initiated under which © 
exports for the year amounted to $173,- 


568,000 and imports to $525,956,000. The 
U. S. supplied 85 percent of the imports; 
most of the exports went to the Nether- 
lands Indies, Great Britain, the U. S., 
Korea and Hong Kong. Imports were 
largely food and fertilizer. Of the exports, 
about 50 percent was cotton fabric, fol- 
lowed by cotton yarn, raw silk and coal. 
COMMUNICATIONS. On Dec. 31, 1939, 
Japan had 4,084 ships of more than 100 
tons, with an aggregate tonnage of 5,728,- 
779. Before World War II the merchant 
marine carried almost 80 percent of the 
foreign trade and was surpassed only by 
those of the U. S. and Britain. War-time 
losses were enormous; on June 30, 1947, 
there were only 763 vessels of more than 
100 tons, with a total tonnage of 1,200,000. 

Railway mileage in 1946 was 16,993. The 
highway system totaled 534,424 miles. 
FINANCE. World War II left Japan with a 
staggering public debt, mounting inflation 
and a disorganized financial system. The 
1947-48 general account budget totaled 
114,503,000,000 yen, of which occupation 
costs amounted to 27,000,000,000 yen. The 
national debt totaled 365,640,000,000 yen 
on May 31, 1948. 


On May 15, 1948, the Cabinet decided to 
suspend war bond interest payments for 
one year starting July 1, so that 2.7 billion 
yen ($54 million) could be applied to re- 
construction and relief for repatriates. A 
5-year plan aimed at bringing exports and 
imports into balance by 1952 was an- 
nounced on May 17. An agreement was 
signed in Washington on May 14, in which 
it was decided to lend Japan $60 million to 
be used as a revolving fund for imports 
through the U. S. Army. 


MINERALS. Japan is relatively poor in 
minerals. Crude oil production in 1946 in 
Japan proper was 1,275,000 barrels, about 
one-third of current domestic require- 
ments. With coal production estimated at 
only 28,000,000 tons (80% of minimum re- 
quirements) in 1947, the nation was con- 
fronted with an acute fuel shortage. Other 
minerals include lead, silver, gold and 
copper. 

FORESTS. Japan is well-wooded, with 
about 60,000,000 acres of forest. Among 
forest products are bamboo, charcoal and 
timber. The wood pulp industry of Japan 
proper reached an output of 845,000 tons 
in 1941; in 1945 it fell to 178,000 tons. In 
1947, 99,615 short tons of newsprint, 6,256,- 
464,000 bd. ft. of logs and 3,312,408,000 bd. 
ft. of lumber were produced. : 

FISHERIES. Fishing, one of Japan’s big: 
gest industries, provides a staple food and 
considerable. exports in normal years. The 
prewar fishing fleet of 356,482 vessels 
ranged from Alaska to the South Seas. 
The 1946 catch approached 2,400,000 tons. 


ne 


. Japan—Korea- 


TOPOGRAPHY. Japan’s four main islands 
are Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shi- 
koku. The Ryukyu chain to the southwest 
is U. S. occupied and the Kuriles to ‘the 


northeast are Russian occupied. The sur- 


face of the main islands consists largely of 


mountains separated by narrow valleys. 


There are about 50 more or less active vol- 
canoes, including famous Fujiyama near 
Tokyo (12,385 ft.). Earthquakes are fre- 
quent. Japan has many rivers, broken by 
shallows and rapids, and navigable usually 
for flat-bottomed boats. 


CLIMATE. The Japanese climate ranges 
from subtropical in its southern extremes, 
to winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. The 
winter temperatures are moderated in the 
central islands by the Japan Current. Mean 
annual temperature in Tokyo is 56°. 


Korea (Chosen) 


Area: 85,225 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 24,326,327 (Korean ex- 
cept 633,320 Japanese* and 49,815 non-Japanese 
foreigners, mostiy Chinese). 

Density per square mile: 285.4. 

Premier: Lee Bum Suk. 

President: Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

Occupation Commanders: Col. 
Shtikov (Soviet); Maj. Gen. John B. 
USS. A.) . 

Principal cities (census 1940): Seoul (Keijo), 
935,464 (capital; U.S. zone headquarters): 
Pyengyang (Heijo), 285,965 (Soviet zone head- 
quarters); Fusan, 249,734 (chief seaport): Sei- 
shin, 197,918 (seaport; rail center); Taikyu, 
178,923 (silk center). 

Monetary unit: Won. 

Languages: Korean, Chinese, Japanese. 

Religions: Buddhist, | Confucianist, 
Christian (500,300 Christians in 1938). 

*1938; now largely evacuated to Japan. 


Gen. T. F. 
Coulter 


Taoist, 


HISTORY. Korea, a peninsula about 600 
Miles long extending out from Asia be- 
tween the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Ja- 
pan, is about the size of Minnesota. Over 
the centuries it belonged sometimes to 
China, sometimes to Japan. It emerged 
from World War II under Soviet and 
U. S. occupation but with the promise of 
independence “in due course.” 

According to legend which may be partly 
historical, a Chinese sage named Kija 
founded the kingdom of Chosun (“Morning 
Calm”) in 1122 B.c. and thus began a 
dynasty which lasted until 193 B.c. In 108 
B.c. Korea was annexed to China, and later 
divided into three small principalities 
Which formed the kingdom of Silla. Silla 
Tevolted in a.D. 918 and declared its inde- 
pendence. In 1592 the Koreans defeated a 
Japanese fleet and, with Chinese help, 
Ousted the Japanese invaders from their 
land. In 1627, the Manchus seized Korea 
and placed it again under Chinese sover- 
eignty. In the Chinese-Japanese War of 


1894-95, Japan won predominant influence 
in Korea, and in 1905 reduced it to a pro- 


' tectorate. In 1910 Japan formally annexed 


Korea. A Korean bid for independence was 
crushed ruthlessly in 1919. : 

In Aug., 1945, at the end of World War 
Il, Korea was occupied by Soviet and U. S. 
troops. The United States, United Kingdom 
and Soviet Union agreed at Moscow in 
Dec., 1945, that Korea should be placed 
under the trusteeship of those three powers 
and China for a period not to exceed five 
years and that, as the first step toward 
Korean independence, the U.S. and Soviet 
commanders should meet as soon as possi- 
ble to agree upon the formation of an all- 
Korean provisional government. Agreement 
proved to be impossible. The U. S. referred 
the matter to the U. N. General Assembly, 
which set up a commission in November, 
1947, to arrange for Korean eléctions and 
to aid in the formation of a government. 
The U.S.S.R. boycotted the commission’s 
meetings, but elections were held for a na- 
tional assembly in the U. S. zone on May 
10, 1948, with seats left vacant for Soviet 
zone delegates. The assembly met for the 
first time on May 31, and on July 12 
adopted a constitution setting up a one- 
house National Assembly with a govern- 
ment headed by a president. On July 20: 
Dr. Syngman Rhee was elected president 
by the Assembly, and-on Aug. 12 the new 
Republic was recognized by the U. S. and 
China. Meanwhile, on May 1, Soviet forces 
had set up a “People’s Republic” which 
claimed jurisdiction over both zones. 

The long subjugated Koreans received 
little experience in self-government under 
Japan and today are split into many politi- 
cal factions. 

The U. S. zone of occupation, south of 

the 38th parallel, has about 43 percent 
of the area with 19,370,000 population, and 
is controlled by 50,000 troops. The Soviet 
zone, occupied by about 200,000 troops, 
has been developed into a typical Com- 
munist state. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1947, there were 2,177,980 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools, 158,325 in secondary 
schools, and 13,417 in higher schools. Less 
than half the population of school age (6 
to 12) was in school in that year. There is 
a university at Seoul. 

The Korean population is more or less 
homogeneous and successfully withstood 
Japanese efforts to assimilate it. 

Korea, predominantly agricultural, cul- 
tivates about 12,000,000 acres. Chief prod- 
ucts are rice, barley, oats, rye, millet, 
soybeans, tobacco, cotton and wheat. The 
1946 rice crop in south Korea was 1,849,- 
535 metric tons, 18 percent below average 
wartime production. 

Industrial development was speeded in 
the last years of Japanese rule. The lead- 
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 4ng industries by value of output ordinarily 
~ are chemical, textile, food, beverage and to- 


bacco. The northern part of the country, 
in the Soviet zone, has the larger portion 
of Korea’s industry. 


Korea’s prewar foreign trade was closely 


- linked with that of Japan. Exports in 1939 


were valued at $261,394,000, of which 71.4 
percent went to Japan and 20.4 percent to 
Manchukuo. Imports were $360,058,000, of 
which 87.1 percent came from Japan and 
5.8 percent from Manchukuo. The major 
exports were rice, fertilizer, cotton cloth, 
soybeans, raw silk, fish and coal. Post- 
war foreign trade has been mostly on a 
government-to-government basis, with 


Japan the chief source of parts and ma- 


chinery for industrial rehabilitation. 


Land communications, well developed by 
the Japanese for strategic reasons, included 
(1940) 2,619 miles of government railway, 
1,107 miles of private railway and 17,011 
miles of highway. 

The 1947-48 budget estimated expendi- 
tures of the South Korean Interim Govern- 
ment at 17,735,151,522 won, which on Jan. 
31, 1948, had been increased by supple- 
mental appropriations to 20,691,146,910. 
Actual expenditures in the year 1946-47 
were 10,925,176,000 won and actual reve- 
nues, 5,133,372,000. 

Korea’s best mining regions are in the 
north, Leading products are coal, gold, sil- 
yer, copper, tungsten ore, iron ore, graphite, 
lead, alum stone and pyrite ore. 


Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
able Korean forest areas remain, especially 
in the north. Most of the fishing compa- 
nies were Japanese-owned before 1945. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Korea’s 
coast, with a rugged mountain range along 
the east, is fringed with more than a 
thousand islands. Several rivers are navi- 
gable for more than a hundred miles, in- 
cluding the Rakuto in the south, the Kan 
in the central region and the Yalu in the 
northwest, on the Manchurian border. The 
climate is equable, about like that of the 
eastern United States, Annual rainfall is 
about forty inches. 


Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles. 


Population (est. 1947): 
Armenian, Circassian, Turk). 


Density per square mile: 345.3. 
President: Sheik Bishara el Khoury. 
Prime Minister: Riyad el Solh. 


Principal cities (est. 1943): Beirut, 234,000 
(capital, chief port); Tripoli, 70,800 (oil pipe- 
line terminus). 


Monetary unit: Syrian-Lebanese pound (£SL). 
Languages: Arabic, French. 


Religions: Maronite, Greek Orthodox, 
Catholic, Mohammedan. 


1,200,000 (Arabian, 


Greek 


anon lies at the eastern end of the medi- 


terranean, between Palestine and Syria. In — 
ancient times it was the mountainous hin- — 


terland of the Phoenician coast towns. 
From the 7th to the 11th centuries there 


infiltrated into southern Lebanon the her- — 


etics of Islam who finally coalesced into 


the Druse community. 


In the 19th century the Turkish Sultan- 
ate encouraged the Druses to wage civil war 
against the Christian Maronites. After a 
massacre of 2,500 Christians in 1860, Leb- 
anon was occupied by the French for a 
year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian mili- 
tary government ruled the area under 
nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World 
War I, France received a League of Na- 
tions mandate over Syria and Lebanon. 
The French drew a Lebanese border in 
1920 to offset predominantly Moslem Syria 
and prociaimed the area a republic under 
French control on May 23, 1926. 


Vichy forces controlled Lebanon after 
the fall of France in 1940, but the Alltes 
replaced them by July 14, 1941. Despite 
Syrian objections, the French permitted 
Lebanon to declare its complete independ- 
ence on Nov. 26, 1941. Lebanon joined the 
Arab League and took part in the invasion 
of Palestine on May 15, 1948. 


GOVERNMENT. The modern Lebanese re- 
public is governed by a president elected 
by parliament, for a six-year term, and 
a cabinet of ministers appointed by the 
president, but responsible to parliament, 
which has 55 members. An independent 
army is being formed, based on a vadre of 
native troupes spéciales, formerly part of 
the French army in the Levant. The last 
French troops were evacuated late in 1946, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1944-45, there were 146,703 students at- 
tending various state, Moslem, Christian, 
private, French, American and British 
schools. Beirut has two universities. Chris- 
tians are in the majority in Lebanon. 


Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 
and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manufac- 
turing is confined mainly to local consum- 
ers’ goods. The silk industry is important 
in Beirut and Tripoli; cocoon production 
averages about 6,000 tons annually. To- 
bacco manufacturing is a government 
monopoly. The only available foreign trade 
statistics are combined with those of Syria, 
Beirut, the chief port, ships out silk, fruit 
and carpets, and imports machinery, tin 
plate and textiles. 


A rail line links Beirut with Damascus 
and Syria. Another, built in World War II 
by Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli to 
the Palestine border, and is part of a line 
from Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa in Pal- 
estine. One of the oil pipelines from the 
Kirkuk field in Iraq terminates in Tripoli. 
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public works, and 20 percent for defense. 
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Iron ore deposits are worked in the 
south, and building stone and marble are 
plentiful. The country also has thick de- 
posits of inferior lignite coal. 


TOPOGRAPHY CLIMATE. The topog- 
raphy is varied. There is a narrow coastal 
plain, and the steep Lebanon Mountains 
reach heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 
There are no large streams. Lebanon has 
hot dry summers (about 80° in Beirut) and 
cool rainy winters (50°-60° in January). 


Liberia (Republic) 


Area: ¢.43,000 square miles. 


Population (est. 19238): 2,500,000 (Native 


Negro, 99%; American Negro, .8%: white, 1%? 


others, .1%). 
Density per square mile: ¢.58.1. 
President: William V. S$. Tubman. 
Principal city: Monrovia, (est. pop. 
capital and chief port). 
Monetary unit: U. S. dollar. 
Languages: English (official), native tongues. 
Religion: Protestant Christian (official); Mo- 
hammedan, Catholic, Pagan. 


HISTORY. The history of Liberia, Africa’s 
Only republic, dates from 1816, when the 
American Colonization Society received a 
Charter from the U. S. Congress, authoriz- 
ing it to send emancipated Negro slaves 
to the west African coast. 


The first settlers, who were led by Jehudi 
Ashmun, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
hear the present site of Monrovia. White 
governors, hamed by the society, adminis- 
tered Liberia until 1841. On July 26, 1847, 
independence was proclaimed, and the first 
president was Joseph J. Roberts, a Virginia 
octoroon of considerable ability. 


After 1920 considerable progress was 
made toward opening Liberia’s interior, but 
even today only about 100,000 of its in- 
habitants are regarded as civilized, and lack 
of transportation hampers development of 
the heavily forested inland. In 1942, a U. 
S.-Liberian agreement admitted U. S. troops 
to build strategic airports. 

In 1944 an agreement was announced 
providing for permanent U.S. military and 
naval bases. 

GOVERNMENT. The government is modeled 
after that of the United States. The presi- 
dent and vice president are popularly 
elected for eight years. The 21-member 
House of Representatives is elected for four 
years and the ten-member Senate for six 
years. Suffrage is extended only to land- 
Owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, but 
2 1946 constitutional amendment provides 
for the seating in the House of an aborig- 
ne from each province in the hinterland. 


10,000; 


The 1947 budget balanced at £SL58,900,- 
000, with about 20 percent allocated for 


Liberia’s army of about 4,000 men is or- 
ganized on a militia basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, compulsory in theory, is con- 
ducted in 201 schools, about half state and 
half mission. Attendance is about 16,000. 
There are six state high schools, a normal 
school, a state college and the Booker fhe 
Washington Industrial and Agricultural 
Institute, supported by U. S. donations. 


The English-speaking descendants of 
U. S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians, 
are the intellectual and ruling class. The 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, are di- 
vided into some 28 tribes speaking differ- 
ent dialects. Some are Moslems or pagans. 
Christians include Anglicans, Methodists, 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyterians. 
There are a number of foreign missions. 


Agriculture, on a crude level, is the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood for the tribal 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar cane 
and cassava. Manufacturing is non-exist- 
ent except for small native industry, and 
the country’s only big enterprise is the 
million-acre concession granted in 1925 to 
the Firestone Plantations Company for 
rubber cultivation. Production averages 
22,000 tons annually, In 1947 the Liberia 
Company, a joint U. S—Liberian enterprise, 
was created to promote over-all industrial 
development. 


Most of the trade is with the United 
States. Domestic exports in 1947 totaled 
$13,092,039 of which 89% was rubber and 
3.6% gold. Imports reached the record total 
of $8,763,000, mostly textiles, machinery, 
vehicles, food and beverages and petroleum. 
The U. S. supplied 85% of the imports, 


Liberia has no railroads. Coastwise com- 
munication is supplied by Pan American 
Airways. Interior travel is by foot with na~ 
tive bearers. In 1939 there were less than 
300 miles of roads, but U. S. troops built 
considerably more. There are no harbors 
except a port and naval base completed 
in 1947 at Monrovia, with U. 8S. assistance, 
at a cost of more than $19,000,000. 


Finances are under U. S. supervision. 
The country’s recent fiscal record is excel- 
lent. Actual revenue in 1947 was $3,212,000 
and actual expenditure, $2,798,000. The ex- 
ternal debt on Dec. 31, 1947, was $636,000. 
There is no internal debt. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Liberia, 
about the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile 
frontage on the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone. 
Its only well developed area is a low coastal 
strip running inland about seven miles, 
Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
mountainous, traversed by many rivers, of 
which the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the St. 
Paul’s are the most important. The climate 
is tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
150 inches a year on the coast. 
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Liechtenstein (Principality) 


Area: 65 square miles. 


Population (census 1941): 11,102 (mostly Ger- 
man). 


Density per square mile: 171.5. 
Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph 11. 
Chief of Government: Alexander Frick. 


Principal city (census 1941): Vaduz, 2,020 
(capital). 


Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 
Language: German. 
Religion: Roman Cathelic. 


Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- 
stance, between Austria and Switzerland. 
It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- 
aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
European wars since that date. 


Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein was made 
up of the Lordships of Vaduz and Schellen- 
burg, immediate fiefs of the Holy Roman 
Empire. In 1806 it joined the Rhine Fed- 
eration and in 1815 the German Confeder- 
ation. It became independent in 1866. 


'Franz Joseph II, the reigning prince, was 


porn in 1906, and succeeded his great un- 
cle, Franz I, in 1938. In 1943 Franz Joseph 
married Countess Gina Wilczek, of Austrian 
nobility. 


The constitution of 1921 provided for a 
legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech- 
tenstein adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
and has been part of the Swiss Customs 
Union since 1924. Its foreign trade statis- 
tics are included in those of Switzerland, 
which also administers the country’s tele- 
graph and postal service. 


Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. The country’s 
taxes are quite painless. For many years it 
had no debt, but at the beginning of 1948, 
the debt was 4,270,894 fr. Revenue in 1948 
was estimated at 3,798,800 fr. and expendi- 
tures at 4,209,046 fr. In 1942-43, there were 
42 elementary schools and 20 continuation 
schools, with 1,701 pupils. 


Liechtenstein’s area includes low valley 
land and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
feet, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The chief 
mineral product is marble. 


Luxemburg (Grand Duchy) 


Area: 999 square miles. 


Population (census 1947): 286,786* 
burgian, French, German). 


Density per square mile: 287.0*. 
Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 
Premier: Pierre Dupong. 


Principal city (census 1947): 
61,590* (capital; iron and steel). 


Monetary unit: Luxemburg franc, 


(Luxem- 


Luxemburg, 


Languages: Luxemburgian, French, German. 
Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic. 
*Population actually present at time of census. 


HISTORY. Luxemburg is a small buffer 
state between France, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Invaded and occupied in both World 
War I and II despite the fact that its neu- 
trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg suf- 
fered most in the latter war, when the 
Nazis deported several thousand natives 
as slave labor. 


Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offspring 
of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s first 
sovereign ruler. In 1060 the country came 
under the rule of the House of Luxemburg. 
From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spain 
and Austria held it in turn. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duchy 
and gave’ it to William I, King of the 
Netherlands. In 1839 the Treaty of London 
ceded the western part of Luxemburg to 
Belgium. 


After the Nazi invasion on May 10, 1940, 
the government fied the country, returning 
in 1944 after Allied troops had liberated it. 
A claim for 225 square miles of German 
territory was made in 1946. 


GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a constitu- 
tional monarchy with the crown hereditary 
in the House of Nassau. The present heir 
to the throne is Prince Jean, born Jan. 5, 
1921. The constitution of 1868, as amended 
in 1919, provides for democratic govern-= 
ment through a chamber of deputies of 51 
members, popularly elected for six-year 
terms. The constitution leaves to the 
sovereign the right to organize the gov- 
ernment, which consists of a minister of 
state who is president of the government 
(premier) and at least 3 other ministers. 
There is also a council of state of 15 mem- 
bers, chosen for life by the sovereign. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 13. The common 
or idiomatic language is letzeburgesch; 
German and French are also spoken. Labor 
unions are strongly organized into a single 
large federation. 


Although the soil is not very fertile, ag- 
riculture is prosperous. Principal crops are 
potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. Wine 
production in 1947 was 13,000,000 liters. 


The mining and metallurgical industries, 
based on iron ore found in the south, are 
the most important. There were, in 1947, a 
total of 17 blast furnaces, with 16,000 
workers, which produced 1,818,160 metric 
tons of pig iron. Production of steel ingots 
totaled 1,714,297 tons. Other important in- 
dustries include brewing, sparkling wine, 
leather, textiles and cement. 


Normally, Luxemburg has little unem- 
ployment, almost no illiteracy and such low 
taxes that many foreign holding companies 


aintain legal headquarters there to es- 


cape high taxation in other countries. 


_ By a customs union between Belgium 
and Luxemburg which came into force on 
May 1, 1922, to last for 50 years, customs 
frontiers between the two countries were 
abolished. On Jan. 1, 1948, an economic 


union with Belgium and the Netherlands 
(Benelux) came into existence. Luxem- 
_burg’s foreign trade figures are included 
_ in those of Belgium and no separate statis- 
_tics are available; exports consist chiefly 


of iron and steel products. 
Transportation facilities in 1938 included 


318 miles of railway and 2,644 miles of 


highway, 1,301 miles of which are improved. 
The 1948 budget estimated revenue at 


3,511,567,000 fr. and expenditures at 3,914,- 


299,029 fr. The consolidated debt on Dec. 
31, 1947, was 1,787,366,081 fr. and the float- 
ing debt 3,236,489,300 fr. 

Luxemburg’s prosperity depends largely 
on its rich iron ore mines, which pro- 
duced 1,994,427 metric tons in 1947: ex- 
ports amounted to 548,550 tons. 


Mexico (Republic) 


(Republica Méxicana) 


Area: 758,061 square miles. 


Population (est. June 30, 1948): 23,876,343 
pe estzo, 55%; Indian, 29%; white, 15%; others, 
‘° 


Density per square mile: 31.4. 

President: Miguel Aleman. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Mexico City, 1,- 
972,351 (capital); Guadalajara, 280,131 (manu- 
facturing and distributing center); Monterrey, 
250,829 (metallic industries); Puebla, 159,383 
(cotton textile center); Mérida, 113,389 (sisal). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish, 86%; Indian, 14%. 

Religion: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Mexico is four times the size of 
Spain, the source of its cultural heritage, 
and one-fourth the size of the United 
States, the source of its modern indus- 
trial trend. In recent times the nation has 
steered moderately leftward in deference 
to the needs of its millions of peasants. 

Mexico’s early history is shrouded in 
mystery, but at least two highly civilized 
races—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 
preceded the wealthy Aztec empire con- 
Guered in 1519-21 by the Spanish under 
Hernando Cortez. Spain ruled for the next 
300 years until 1810 (the date was Sept. 16 
and is now celebrated as Independence 
Day), when the Mexicans first revolted. 
[They continued the struggle and finally 
won independence in 1821 by the Treaty 
9f Cérdoba. 

Turbulent years followed. From 1821 to 
he first presidency of Porfirio Diaz in 1877, 
here were two emperors, several dictators 


_ and enough presidents and provisional ex- 


ecutives to make a new government on the 
average of every nine months. Mexico lost 
Texas (1836), and after defeat in the war 
with the United States (1846-48) it lost 
the area comprising the present states of 
California, Nevada and Utah, most of Ari- ° 
zona and New Mexico, and parts of Wyo-- 
ming and Colorado. 


In 1855 the Indian patriot Benito Juarez 
began a series of liberal reforms including 
the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church, which had acquired vast property. 
A subsequent civil war was interrupted by 
the French invasion of Mexico (1861), the 
crowning of Maximilian of Austria as em- 
peror (1864), and then his overthrow and 
execution by forces under Juarez, who 
again became president in 1867. © 


During the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
Diaz (1877-80 and 1884-1911) the country 
was freed from political strife, made sub- 
stantial economic progress, and gained a 
respected position in foreign affairs. But 
Diaz’ reactionary land policy led to revyo- 
lution and his resignation in 1911. The 
next few years were marked by bloody po- 
litical-military strife, and trouble with the 
United States culminating in the punitive 
expedition into northern Mexico ( 1916-17) 
in unsuccessful pursuit of the bandit- 
politician Pancho Villa. President Venu- 
stiano Carranza, who had shown pro-Ger- 
man sympathy in World War I, was as- 
sassinated in 1920, and was succeeded by 
General Alvaro Obregon. 

President Plutarco Elias Calles (1924-28) 
largely abandoned Obregén’s reforms, and 
Obregon, re-elected in 1928 on a radical 
agrarian and anti-clerical platform, was as- 
sassinated by a religious fanatic before he 
could take office. There followed a series of 
Calles puppets who ruthlessly suppressed 
labor and farm organizations. General 
Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), backed by the 
National Revolutionary Party (PRM), be- 
gan a socialistic program of land distribu- 
tion to peasants, government seizure of 
foreign-owned oil lands, and broad labor 
reforms. General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
president during World War II, cooperated 
closely with the United Nations and fol- 
lowed Cardenas’ policy at home. 

In July, 1946, Miguel Aleman was elected 
president, backed by the Avila Camacho 
administration and the PRM. It was the 
most peaceful election in Mexican history. 
Aleman, like his predecessor, pursued the 
internal policy initiated by Cardenas; the 
early part of his administration was marked 
by continued cordial relations with the 
United States. Presidents Truman and Ale- 
man exchanged visits in each others’ coun- 
tries in 1947. 

GOVERNMENT. The president, popularly 
elected for six years and ineligible to 
succeed himself, governs with a cabinet of 


P.s23 : 


his appointed ministers. The Federal Con- 

gress has two houses—the 147-member 
Chamber of Deputies, elected for three 

‘years (one for each 150,000 population) 
and the 58-member Senate, elected for six 
years with two senators from each of the 
28 states and two from the Federal District 
(Mexico City). All married male citizens at 
least 18, and all single male citizens at 
least 21 are eligible to vote. 


x Each of the 28 states has considerable 
‘ autonomy, with a popularly-elected gover- 
“nor, legislature and local judiciary. The 
president appoints the governors of the 
three Federal territories, and the governing 
body of the Federal District. 


Military service is compulsory, and the 
president holds supreme command of the 
armed forces, through the Secretary of War. 
The national army, greatly modernized 

- during World War II, numbered about 57,- 
500 men in 1947; the air force had 250 
planes and two U. S.-trained squadrons. 
The small navy consists of six sloops, about 
20 coast guard vessels and other minor 

craft. 


EDUCATION. Illiteracy is one of Mexico’s 
big problems, and the government is try- 
ing hard to reduce the rate, estimated at 30 
percent in 1947, as against 60 percent in 
1930. Education is free, compulsory from 
6 to 16, separated from the church and 
under Federal control. There were about 
25,000 primary schools in 1947 with an 
enrollment of 2,765,568. Secondary schools 
had an enrollment of about 80,000. The ten 
universities had 30,000 students, of which 

- 22,230 (in 1945) attended the University 
of Mexico, in Mexico City. 


RELIGION. About 90 percent of Mexicans 
are Roman Catholics, but all religions are 
tolerated. The 1857 Constitution separated 
church and state. The church cannot ac- 
quire property, and its present holdings are 
deemed to belong to the state. Priests, who 
must be Mexican-born, cannot take part in 
politics. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Federal control 
of the national economy is increasing 
steadily in Mexico. The government regu- 
lates farm production, fixes prices, and 
controls both exports and imports. Since 
1915 it has consistently broken up large 
estates for distribution to the poor on 
state-owned communal farms. In 1941, 
title to the land began to pass to the 
peasants themselves. The right to strike, 
maximum hours, minimum wages and a 
social security system—all these have been 
established by the government. 


AGRICULTURE. Primitive agricultural 
methods are steadily giving way to mod- 
ern practices. More than 15 percent of 
the.1947 Federal budget went for irrigation 
projects. This brought to more than 17,- 
000,000 acres the total of cultivated land. 
About 2,500,000 acres are irrigated, but 
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the eventual total of watered land is ex- 
pected to be 12,000,000 acres. Approximatel, 
half the arable land is planted to corn—a 
staple item in the national diet. The Yuca-— 
tan peninsula, at the southern end of the — 
Gulf of Mexico, raises more than half of © 
the world supply of sisal hemp. (167,000 

tons in 1945). Agriculture and grazing ac- 

counted for 15 percent of the national — 
income in 1946. : 


Production of principal crops has been as © 
follows in recent years (in metric tons): 
corn, 2,554,296 (1947); wheat, 405,034 - 
(1947); sugar, 494,317 (1946-47); rice, 145,- 
464 (1945); sesame, 72,500 (1944); pine- 
apple, 118,163 (1947); potatoes, 140,000 
(1945); cotton, 92,091 (1947); bananas, 
5,169,000 (bunches, 1945). 


Stockraising is important on non-arable 
land. Mexico’s inventory of livestock in 
1943 showed 10,082,958 cattle, 1,887,478 
horses, 721,343 mules, 2,159,734 asses, 3,- 
673,887 sheep, 6,544,129 goats and 3,698,233 © 
hogs. A serious epidemic of hoof-and- 
mouth disease broke out among Mexican 
cattle in 1947. A joint U. S—Mexican cam- 
paign to destroy all diseased and exposed 
cattle led to peasant opposition amounting 
in some cases to insurrection, but the 
campaign continued in 1948. 


INDUSTRY. Considering its cheap labor, 
abundant raw materials and available 
water power, Mexico is still industrially 
backward. However, steady expansion is 
taking place. In 1940 there were 12,624 
factories or shops with 332,323 workers and 
a product value of $579,137,240. Leading 
establishments were cotton textile mills 
with estimated annual production of 600,= 
000,000 yards; sugar mills and distilleries; 
cigar and cigarette factories, the latter 
turning out 917,000,000 packs in 1945; 
shoe, binder, twine and soap factories; 
chemical works; breweries; flour, paper and 
coffee mills; iron and steel mills and 
foundries; and cement, glass and ceramic 
works. Between 1940 and 1946, 360 indus- 
trial corporations employing 180,000 work- 
ers were formed, and manufacturing ac= 
counted for 26 percent of the national in- 
come in 1946. 


Mexico has had an adverse foreign trade 
balance since late 1944. Statistics, in mil- 
lions of pesos, are as follows: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 710 1,544 2,151 
Imports, c.i-f. 494 2,637 3,230 


Chief exports in 1946 were gold (18.6%), 
cotton cloth (11.8%), silver (5.9%), lead 
(5.1%) and raw cotton (3.7%). In 1947 the 
U. S. took 77% of the exports and supplied 
88% of the imports. Other leading cus- 
tomers were Argentina, Cuba, Guatemala 
and Sweden. Leading imports included 
wheat, iron and steel products, vehicles, 
machinery and apparatus. 
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MINERALS, Mexico is one of the richest 


_ mineral countries in the world. It outranks 
all other countries in silver production 


(1947; 48,197,505 troy oz.). Other important 
minerals, with 1947 figures, are gold, 464,- 


_ 728 02.; copper, 63,492 metric tons; lead, 


j 


_ 223,135 metric tons; zinc, 195,814 metric 


tons; coal, 977,330 metric tons. A large 


: 


variety of other industrial minerals are 
produced. The 1946 mineral value was 
$196,180,000; that of petroleum was $28,- 


_ 896,000. Most of the mining properties 


are foreign-owned, and the industry is 
declining in relative importance. The oil- 
fields, lying along the east coast, were 
seized by the government in 1938, but 
later the foreign owners were indemnified. 
There are 17 plants and 13 refineries with 
daily capacity of 200,000 barrels. Produc- 
tion in 1947 was 56,284,146 barrels. Re- 
Serves, however, total only 900,000,000. 


FORESTS. Mexican timberlands in 1945 
covered 25,893,993 acres, and 1946 produc- 
tion included 330,564,000 bd. ft. of sawed 
timber (pine, mahogany, red and white 
cedar and primavera) , 303,017,000 bd. ft. of 
other timber, and 278,860,400 bd. ft. of fire- 
wood. Charcoal, resins and other by-prod- 
ucts came to 250,000 tons. Yucatan produces 
nearly all of the world’s chicle, the juice of 
the sapodilla tree, used as the base of 
chewing gum. Chicle production in 1945-46 
Was 11,590 tons. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Mexico has about 
15,000 miles of railroads; the 1945 freight 
total was 26,124,510 tons, of which the na- 
tionalized lines carried more than half. 


-There were over 36,000 miles of improved 


highway in 1946. Merchant ships in 1940 
totaled 1,657,899 gross tons. Veracruz and 
Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, are the 
most important ports. In 1946 Mexico had 
36 airline companies covering 55,816 miles. 


The national debt on Dec. 31, 1946, was 
2,535,000,000 pesos. The 1947 national 
budget was $247,974,515, of which about 
two-thirds was devoted to agriculture, 
education, national defense and com- 
munications. U. S. direct investments in 
1940 were $357,927,000; British invest- 
ments on Dec. 31, 1947, were £140,685,083. 
The national income in 1946 was $2,677,- 
108,000. ; 

TOPOGRAPHY. Mexico is a great, high 
plateau, open to the north, with mountain 
chains on east and west and with ocean- 
front lowlands lying outside of them. It 
has two big spears—the peninsula of 
Lower California which is mountainous, 
and the Yucatan peninsula, which is 
mostly a low plain. The eastern mountains 
are marked by high volcanoes, including 


Popocatepetl, 17,883 feet and not entirely 


extinct; Ixtaccihuatl, 17,338 feet; and the 
loftiest, Orizaba, 18,696 feet. None of 
Mexico’s many short streams is navigable 
to any major extent. 


CLIMATE, Partly in the torrid and partly 


‘in the north temperate zone, Mexico has 


three distinct climate regions. From the 
coasts inland to the plateau it is tropical, 
with temperatures sometimes topping 100°, 
but averaging from 77° to 82°, The plateau — 
is sub-tropical with an average of 75°, and ~ 
the mountains, over 6,000 feet, average 60°. 
On the east coast the annual rainfall some- 


times reaches 100 inches, while in Lower — 


California rain hardly ever falls. Rainfall 
on the plateau is 20 to 40 inches a year, 
comparable to that of the west central 
United States. In Mexico City the coldest 
months are December and January (about 
55°); the warmest, April and May (65°). 
The wet season is from April to September. 


Monaco (Principality) 


Area: .59 square mile (375 acres). 
Population (census 1946): 19,242. 
Density per square mile: 32,613.6. 
Ruler: Prince Louis II. 


Principal cities (census 1946): Monaco, 1,854; 
La Condamine, 9,421; Monte Carlo, 7,967. 


Monetary unit: French franc. 
Language: French. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


A tiny, hilly wedge driven into the 
French Mediterranean coast nine miles 
east of Nice, Monaco is a little land of 
pleasure with a prewar tourist business 
that ran to 1,500,000 visitors a year. The 
home of world-famous Monte Carlo, a 
place of benign sun and balmy air, Monaco 
offers golf, tennis and bathing by day, and 
drinking, dining and gambling by night. 
Residents of Monaco are forbidden to en- 
ter the gaming rooms, but they have com- 
pensations. They pay no taxes, and most 
of them make good livings from the thriv- 
ing tourist business, which was in full 
sway again in 1948. 

Monaco, with its beautiful terraced hills 
and crags, had popular gaming tables as 
early as 1856. Five years later, a 50-year 
concession to operate the games was 
granted. to Francois Blanc, of Bad Hom- 
burg. This concession passed into the 
hands of a private company in 1898. Goy- 
ernment expenses are paid from the result- 
ant revenue. The concession’s annual li- 
cense fee since 1936 has been £100,000, 


The Phoenicians, and after them the ~ 
Greeks, had a temple on the Monacan 
headland honoring Heracles. From Monoi- 
kos, the Greek surname for this mythologi- 
cal strong man, the principality took its 
name. After being independent for 800 
years, Monaco was annexed to France in 
1793 by the French Revolutionists, and was 
placed under Sardinia’s protection in 1815. 
In 1861, it went under French guardian- 
ship, but kept its independence. 


Prince Albert of Monaco gave the princi- 
pality a constitution in 1911, creating a na- 
tional council of 21 members popularly 
elected for four years. The government is 
under a ministry, acting on the prince’s 
authority. The heiress to the throne, Prin- 
cess Charlotte, renounced her claim in 1944 
in favor of her son, Prince Renier, born in 
1923. Prince Louis II (born July 12, 1870) 
married Ghislain Dommanges, a natural- 
ized Monacan, in 1946. 


Morocco (Protectorate) 
(Maroc) 
Area: 161,691 square miles (French 153,870; 
Spanish 7,589; Tangier 232). 


Population: French Morocco 8,617,000 (1947); 
Spanish Morocco 1,082,009 (1948); Tangier 103,- 
600 (1947). 


Sultan: Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. 
French Resident General: Alphonse Juin. 
Spanish High Commissioner: Juan Varela. 


Administrator of Tangier: Jonkheer 
Vredenburgh (Netherlands). 


Principal cities (est. 1947): Casablanca, 550,- 
000 (chief seaport); Marrakech, 238,000 (trad- 
ing center); Fez, 200,000 (commercial center); 
Rabat, 160,000 (French administrative center). 


Monetary units: French franc, Spanish peseta. 
Languages: Arabic, French, Spanish. 
Religions: Chiefly Mohammedan. 


van 


HISTORY. Morocco, about the size of 
California, is just south of Spain across 
the Strait of Gibraltar and looks out on 
the Atlantic from the northwest shoulder 
of Africa. It was once the home of the 
Berbers, 
Spain in a.p. 711 and then revolted against 
them and gradually won control of large 
areas of Spain for a time after 739. 


The country was ruled successively by 
various native dynasties and maintained 
regular commercial relations with Europe, 
even during the 17th and 18th centuries 
when it was the headquarters of the fa- 
mous Salli pirates. In the 19th century, 
clashes with the French and Spanish be- 
came frequent. Finally, in 1904, France and 
Spain divided Morocco into zones of French 
and Spanish influence, and these were es- 
tablished as formal protectorates in 1912. 
In the same year a revolt at Fez was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of General 
(later Marshal) Louis Lyautey as governor 
general. His administration, lasting until 
1925 except for a brief period during 
World War I, was remarkable for its effi- 
ciency and far-sighted policies. 


Meanwhile, Morocco had become the ob- 
ject of big-power rivalry, which almost led 
to a European war in 1905 when Germany 
attempted to gain a foothold in the rich 
mineral country. By terms of the Algeciras 
Conference (1906), Morocco was inter- 
nationalized economically and France’s 


who helped the Arabs invade ~™ 
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privileges were limited. War again seemed ~ 
imminent in 1911, when Germany dis- — 


patched a warship to Agadir in an evident 
attempt to intimidate France. Again the 
dispute was settled, however, and this time 
Germany recognized France’s right to es- 
tablish a protectorate over Morocco. 


The Tangier Statute, concluded by Brit- 
ain, France and Spain in 1923, created an 
international zone at the port of Tangier, 
permanently neutralized and demilitarized. 
In World War II Spain occupied the zone, 
ostensibly to insure order, but was forced 
to withdraw in 1945, and the international 
rule was re-established. 


The French zone in Morocco was under 
the Vichy government of France during 
part of World War II, but three days after 
the Allied landing in North Africa in 1942 
it came under Allied control. 


GOVERNMENT. Morocco nominally is an 
absolute monarchy under a sultan, but 
actually the French resident general at 
Rabat and the Spanish high commissioner 
at Tetuan direct Moroccan policies to a 
large extent. The sultan lives in the French 
zone, and delegates authority to represen- 
tatives in the Spanish zone and Tangier. 


Tangier is governed by an international 
administration and a council of control 
composed of the consuls general of the 
signatories to the Act of Algeciras. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most of the natives are illiterate; some get 
rudimentary education in Koranic schools 
or state-maintained institutions. Education 
is provided in both zones for Europeans. 


The natives are Berbers, roughly divided 
by customs and way of life into three 
groups—the Riff group along the coast, the 
central or Berber group in the mid-Atlas 
Mountains, and the southern or Chleuh in 
the high Atlas and the Sus. There is a 
large Jewish population. Most of the Euro- 
peans live in the cities. 


Morocco is essentially agricultural. In the 
French zone, about 25,000,000 acres are 
arable, with 1947 production of wheat 
coming to 630,990 metric tons; of barley, 
1,214,930 tons. Corn, beans, peas, hemp, 
sorghum, citrus fruit and dates also are 
raised. The olive oil yield in 1947 was 170,- 
000 tons. In 1947, 7,423,000 sheep and 
1,326,000 cattle were registered. 


In the Spanish zone, agriculture is largely 
undeveloped, but it has potential impor- 
tance. In 1947, 38,668 metric tons of barley 
were produced; wheat, maize and sorghum 
crops are also important. 


Manufacturing industries introduced by 
Europeans, mostly small, produce chemi- 
cals, flour, leather, stone, beverages and 
textiles. Native industries include carpet 
weaving and making Turkish slippers. 

Exports from the French zone in 1946 
totaled 18,309,000,000 fr., and imports 33,- 
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4 Chief exports are phosphates, 
Wheat, fish, wool and eggs. Imports in- 
clude sugar, mineral oil, cotton and rayon 
cloth and machinery. Exports from the 
Spanish zone in 1947 totaled 168,174,275 
Pesetas, and imports 526,228,484 pesetas. 
_A large proportion of the trade is carried 
on with Spain. Major exports are cattle, 
_ €ggs and iron ore; imports include flour, 
Sugar, tea, wine and textiles. Tangier’s 
exports in 1946 totaled 486,700,000 Irs; 
and imports were 3,561,000,000 fr. 

Railroads in 1946 totaled 860 miles of 

_ standard gauge in the French zone and 73 
_in the Spanish zone. Highway mileage in 
1940 was approximately 5,000 in the French 
zone, about 600 in the Spanish zone and 
65 in Tangier. Casablanca, which handles 
80 percent of the French zone trade, has 
perhaps the world’s largest artificial port. 
| The importance of Tangier, once Mo- 
rocco’s first port, has declined under the 
international regime, and its harbor works 
are obsolete. 

Revenues in the French zone in 1948 were 
estimated at 22,482,851,000 fr.; expenditures 
at 22,482,783,000 fr. The budget for the 
Spanish zone in 1948 balanced at 214,723,- 
715 pesetas. The 1948 ordinary budget of 
the international administration at Tan- 
gier provided for receipts of 583,381,000 fr. 
and expenditures of 561,479,000 fr.; the 
extraordinary budget balanced at 289,150,- 
000 fr. Custom receipts provide most of 
the revenue. 

Exploitation of French Morocco’s almost 
inexhaustible deposits of phosphate is a 
State monopoly and produced a total of 
2,961,000 metric tons in 1947. Other major 
Minerals are coal, cobalt, iron ore, man- 
ganese ore, molybdenum, tin, zinc and lead. 
tron ore (1947: 861,000 metric tons) is the 
chief mineral of the Spanish zone; others 
are antimony and manganese. 

Cork, gums and tannins are the principal 

forest products in the French zone, mostly 
from the northern Atlas slopes; in the 
Spanish zone, cork, wax and charcoal are 
leading products. Waters off both coasts 
provide rich fisheries. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. On the At- 
lantic coast, there is a fertile plain; the 
Mediterranean coast is mountainous, mak- 
ing most of the Spanish zone a rugged area. 
The Atlas Mountains, running northeast- 
ward from the south to the Algerian fron- 
tier, average 11,000 feet in elevation. 

Morocco’s climate is essentially Mediter- 
ranean, modified by the Atlantic. On the 
Atlantic coast the temperatures are rela- 
tively cool (at Mogador, 61.5° in January 
and 72.3° in August). Inland the climate 
is more continental, with colder winters 
and hotter summers (at Fez, 50° in January 
and 80.6° in August). The rainy season is 
in October-November and April-May. Snow 
falls at altitudes above 3,000 feet. 
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Nepal (Military Oligarchy) 
Area: ¢.54,000 square miles. 


Population (est. 1938): 5,600,000 (Gurkha 
[predominant], Mager, Gurung, Bhotia [Tibetan], 
Newar). 

Density per square mile: ¢.103.7. 

Ruler: Tribhubana Bir Bikram. 


Prime Minister: Chand Sh J 
Bahddur Rand. a perth: me 
Principal city and capital: Katmandu (es« 


timated: population, 108,800). 
Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 
Languages: Parbatia, Gubhajius, Tibetan. 
Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. 


HISTORY. A landlocked country about the 
size of Iowa, lying between the Dominion 
of India and Tibet, Nepal has two great 
distinctions. It contains Mt. Everest, 29,- 
002 feet high, the tallest measured moun- 
tain in the world. And it produces some 
of the toughest fighting men in the world 
—the Gurkhas. 


Led by Rajah Prithwi Narayana, the 
Gurkhas invaded Nepal from India in 1768 
and conquered it. A commercial treaty was 
signed with Britain in 1792, and in 1816, 
after more than a year’s hostilities, the 
Nepalese agreed to allow British residents 
to live in Katmandu, the capital. In 1923 
Britain recognized the absolute independ- 
ence of Nepal. The United States and Nepal 
signed a treaty of friendship and trade on 
April 25, 1947. Plans for extensive social 
and political reforms were announced in 
the same year. 


Nepalese troops assisted the British dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War of 
1904, World War I, the Afghan hostilities 
of 1919, and World War II. 


GOVERNMENT. Theoretically, the king is 
supreme, but real power is invested in the 
prime minister, nominated by special rules 
from among the royal family, whose mem- 
bers are Hindu Rajputs. Under the prime 
minister is a council consisting of mem- 
bers of the ruling family, the military, the 
high priests and other high officials. The 
predominant Gurkhas are essentially a 
military caste. The army numbers about 
20,000 regulars and 25,000 reserves. More 
than 100,000 Gurkha volunteers fought 
with the Indian Army in the Burma cam- 
paign of World War II. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, Cultivated and 
irrigated where possible, the main valley 
of Nepal grows rice, wheat, pulse, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar cane and potatoes. 
A few sheep and cattle are grazed. Manu- 
facturing is limited to native handicraft, 
but jute and textile mills are being es- 
tablished. Trade with India and Pakistan 
passes through various frontier stations, 
and there are two mountain trade routes 
to Tibet. 

Main exports include hides, skins, opium, 
gums, resins, dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice, 
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spices and timber. Two railroads enter 
Nepal for short distances—one from Rax- 
aul, India, to Amlekhganj, the other from 
Jayauagar to Bijulpura. Transportation is 
for the most part difficult, and motorable 
roads are almost non-existent. 


TOPOGRAPHY, RESOURCES AND CLI- 
MATE. Along its southern border, Nepal 
has a strip of level land which is partly 
forested, partly cultivated. North of that is 
the slope of the Himalayan Range, includ-~ 
ing Mt. Everest and many peaks higher 
than 20,000 feet. Mineral resources, nearly 
all unexploited, include lignite, copper, 
zinc, lead, sulfur, marble and iron. South- 
ern Nepal has valuable forests which yield 
gum, timber, resin and dye. Hemp plants 
grow wild. Mean temperature is 60°, with 
the hot season from April to June. Most of 
the rainfall (average 60 in. annually) oc- 
curs from June to October. 


Netherlands (Kingdom) 
(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) 


Area: 13,440 square miles. 


Population (census 1947): 9,714,057* (prac- 
tically all Dutch). 


Density per square mile: 722.8*. 
Sovereign: Queen Juliana. 
Prime Minister: Willem Drees. 


Principal cities (census 1947)*: Amsterdam, 
$13,984 (capital, financial center); Rotterdam, 


653,078 (chief port); The Hague ('s-Graven- 
hage), 542,078 (seat of government); Utrecht, 
187,269 (railway center); Haarlem, 158,710 


(tulip center). 

Monetary unit: Guilder. 

Language: Dutch. 

Religions (1930): Catholic, 36.4%; Dutch Re- 
formed, 34.2%; other Protestant, 11.0%; Jew- 
ish, 1.4%; others and no creed, 17%. 

*Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. The Netherlands is small, half 
again as large as Massachusetts, but it is 
densely settled, is a major colonial power, 
and was eighth from the top in world trade 
at the start of World War II. Occupied by 
the Nazis until May, 1945, the Netherlands 
emerged with a fairly well salvaged 
economy and a less than average degree 
of the political chaos that gripped Europe. 
The thorny problem of the postwar organ- 
ization of the Netherlands Indies remained 
unsettled in 1948, 


Julius Caesar, the Roman, found the low- 
lying Netherlands inhabited by Germanic 
tribes, the Nervii, Frisii and Batavi. The 
Batavi on the Roman frontier did not sub- 
mit to Rome’s rule until 13 B.c., and then 
only as allies. A part of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire in the 8th century a.p., the area later 
passed into the hands of Burgundy and 
the Austrian Hapsburgs and finally in the 
16th century came under Spanish rule. 


When Philip II of Spain suppressed politi- 
cal liberties and the growing Protestant 
movement in the Netherlands, a revolt led — 
by William of Orange broke out in 1568, — 
Under the Union of Utrecht in 1579, the © 
seven northern provinces became the Re- 
public of the United Netherlands. 


The Dutch East India Company had 
been established in 1602, and by the end 
of the 17th century Holland was one of 
the great sea and colonial powers of 
Europe. In 1689 William III of Orange and 
his wife, Mary, the elder daughter of 
James II of England, became King and 
Queen of England. The power of the re- 
public declined in the 18th century during 
the wars with Spain and France, and in 
1795 French troops ousted William V. 


Following Napoleon’s defeat, the United 
Netherlands and Belgium became the 
“Kingdom of the United Netherlands” un- 
der William I, son of William V and head 
of the House of Orange. The Belgians ' 
withdrew from the union in 1830, forming 
their own kingdom, William I abdicated in 
favor of William II in 1840; the latter was 
largely responsible for the promulgation 
of a liberal constitution in 1848. 


The Netherlands continued to prosper 
during the long reign of William IIIT from 
1849 to 1890. The male line of the House 
of Nassau became extinct with his death 
in 1890 and he was succeeded by his 10- 
year-old daughter, Wilhelmina, who was 
crowned Queen in 1898. 


Neutrality was maintained during World 
War I, but overseas trade suffered heavily 
from the Allied blockade and German sub-= 
marine warfare. 


The prime minister from 1933 to 1939, 
except for brief intermissions, was Dr. 
Hendrick Colijn, leader of the Protestant 
Anti-Revolutionary Party. At the outbreak 
of World War II neutrality was proclaimed, 
but German troops invaded the country 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15, Dutch forces 
were ordered to lay down their arms, Queen 
Wilhelmina and Crown Princess Juliana 
fled to London, where a government-in- 
exile was established under Prime Minister 
P. S. Gerbrandy. 


The German Army in the Netherlands 
capitulated May 5, 1945, and on May 23, 
the Dutch cabinet met once more in The 
Hague and tendered its resignation to 
Queen Wilhelmina. A new cabinet was 
formed on June 23 under Professor Willem 
Schermerhorn, a resistance leader and head 
of the Labor party. The Catholic party ob- 
tained a plurality in the May, 1946 elec- 
tions and its leader, Dr. Louis J. M. Beel, 
set up a Labor-Catholic cabinet on July 3. 


In parliamentary elections held July 7, 
1948 (made necessary by consideration of 
constitutional questions dealing with Indo- 
nesia), the Catholic party retained its 


ernment. 
_ Queen Wilhelmina abdicated after her 
‘fiftieth anniversary as ruler on Sept. 6, 
1948, and was succeeded by Juliana, of 
Orange and Nassau, her only child, who 
took her oath as Queen of the Netherlands 
‘in a brilliant ceremony in the Nieuwe Kerk 
| (500-year-old church) in Amsterdam. 


‘GOVERNMENT. Queen Juliana, born 
April 30, 1909, was married on Jan. 7, 1937 
to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
(born in 1911). They have four daughters: 
Beatrix, the heiress apparent, (born 1938); 
Irene (born 1939); Margriet Francisca 
(born 1943), and Maria Christina (born 
1947). 

The Netherlands is a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy, with female succes- 
sion taking place only in default of male 
heirs. Executive power is vested exclusively 
in the sovereign, while legislative power 
Tests with the sovereign and the States- 
General (Parliament). The upper chamber 
of Parliament, with 50 members, is elected 
for 6 years by the provincial states. The 
lower chamber, which shares with the gov- 
ernment the privilege of initiating new 
bills and proposing amendments, consists 
of 100 deputies who are elected directly 
for four years and retire en bloc. Executive 
power is exercised in part by responsible 
ministers, headed by the prime minister 
and holding office at the pleasure of the 
sOvereign. Suffrage is universal for all 
Dutch subjects of 25 years of age. The party 
standing in the lower chamber (elections 
of July, 1948) is as follows: Catholic 32, 
Labor 27, Anti-Revolutionary 13, Com- 
munist 8, Christian Historical Union 9, 
others 11. 

Each of the eleven provinces has a local 

‘epresentative body—a Provincial State— 
oresided over by a royal commissioner. The 
state collects local taxes, and legislates on 
ocal matters. Routine administrative work 
a the province is carried on by a group of 
ix members called the Deputed States, 
mach of the 1,054 communes has a locally 
lected council and a mayor appointed by 
he crown. 
JEFENSE. Military service is compulsory. 
‘he army had about 175,000 men in 1947, 
nd the air force 275 planes. More than 
00,000 men (including 40,000 mixed 
lutch, Eurasian and Indonesian troops) 
rere on duty in the Netherlands Indies 
uring 1948. The navy (Dec. 31, 1946) had 
nh escort carrier, two light cruisers (two 
lore under construction), six destroyers, 
sven submarines, and other smaller craft, 
n eventual naval personnel strength of 
),000 was contemplated. Bases are main- 
lined in the Netherlands Indies and the 
aribbean, as well as in the homeland, 


EDUCATION. In 1945, elementary schools 
numbering 17,845 (of which more than 
5,000 were private) had a total enrollment 
of 1,311,798; 291 secondary schools had 84,- 
135 students in 1946. The six universities 
and four hogescholen (vocational colleges ) 
had 23,827 students in 1947. The four pub- 
lic universities are at Leyden, Utrecht, Gro- 
ningen and Amsterdam; the two voluntary 
universities are the Calvinist University 
of Amsterdam and the Roman Catholic 
University of Nijmegen. Education is com- 
pulsory from the ages of 7 to 13. 


RELIGION. The royal family and a large 
number of the inhabitants belong to the 
Dutch Reformed Church (Protestant), but 
there is complete religious freedom. Ap- 
Ppropriations from the national budget are 
made for support of the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish and Jansenist Churches. 
The Roman Catholic element is strongest 
in the southern provinces of Limburg and 
North Brabant. 


AGRICULTURE. Of the total area, approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 acres are arable, 3,000,000 
meadowland, 170,000 devoted to horticul- 
ture, arboriculture and fruit gardens, and 
630,000 forested. Dutch farms are charac- 
teristically small, with only a few larger 
than 250 acres. Wheat (194,089 metric tons 
in 1947), barley (178,914), rye (317,678) , 
oats and sugar beets are grown, but dairy- 
ing is the most important branch of 
agriculture. Production of milk, butter 
and eggs is under state control. Large 
quantities of vegetables and fruits are 
raised for export. Almost as important as 
the dairy industry is the raising of tulip, 
hyacinth and other flower bulbs in the 
area around Haarlem. 


INDUSTRY. The Netherlands is a highly 
industrialized nation, utilizing both over- 
seas raw materials and domestic agricul- 
tural products. The textile industry had 
50,374 workers and output valued at $102,- 
622,040 in 1938, followed by the clothing 
industry, 38,242 workers and output of 
$62,612,894; food, 7,184 workers and out- 
put of $45,000,663; paper, 6,296 workers and 
output of $20,787,351. The Netherlands 
ranks fifth among the world’s shipbuilding 
nations, with 116 vessels of 216,629 tons 
under construction on June 30, 1948. Am- 
sterdam is one of the world’s leading 
diamond-cutting centers. 


TRADE. The adverse balance of trade has 
increased markedly since the end of World 
War II. Trade statistics, in millions of 
guilders (excluding parcel post, specie and 
diamonds) are as follows: 
1938 
1,039.1 784.8 
1,414.7 2,145.0 


Principal customers in 1947 were Bel- 
gium (15.7%), Great Britain (12.9%), 
France (7.3%), Netherlands Indies (7.2%) 


1947 
1,859.3 
4,252.5 


1946 


Exports 
Imports 


cc — es 


and the U. S. (2.7%). Leading suppliers 
were the U. S. (28.1%), Belgium (12.3%), 
Great Britain (9.6%), Netherlands Indies 
(4.7%) and France (4.6%). The chief ex- 
ports were farm, dairy, meat and fish 
products (45.8%), metal products, cars and 
ships (19.9%) and textiles. Leading im- 
ports were coal, oil and other minerals, 
fertilizers and food. 


Dislocation of foreign commerce caused 
by the loss of trade from the once highly 
industrialized German hinterland and 
from Indonesia continued to be the most 
difficult Dutch economic problem. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant marine, 
which suffered heavy war losses, had 977 
sea-going vessels of 2,638,268 gross tons on 
July 1, 1948—the fourth largest in the 
world. An extensive network of rivers ex- 
panded by many canals has led to exten- 
sive development of inland shipping. The 
length of navigable canals and rivers is 
almost 5,000 miles. River ships and barges 
numbered 16,736 on Jan. 1, 1948, with an 
aggregate deadweight tonnage of 3,850,969. 
In 1947, 34,600,000 tons of freight were 
carried on rivers and canals. The wealth of 
water transport has obviated the need for 
wide railway development. In 1947 there 
were 1,784 miles of railway, all privately 
owned, and 8,092 miles of highway open 
to traffic. 


Air service is provided by Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM), which flew 40,107,045 miles 
on about 70 routes in 1947. 


FINANCE. Ordinary expenditures for 1948— 
49 were estimated at 2,417,000,000 guilders, 
extraordinary expenditures at 1,182,000,000 
guilders, and all revenue at 3,304,000,000 
guilders. Principal sources of revenue are 
the income, turnover and wage and salary 
taxes. The public debt on June 30, 1947, 
was 22,801,000,000 guilders. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
Netherlands minerals are few. The only im- 
portant ones are coal (10,104,000 metric 
tons in 1947), lignite and salt. There also 
are peat swamps and about 630,000 acres 
of forest. The Netherlands fishing fleet 
made a record catch of 260,000 metric tons 
valued at 83,000,000 guilders in 1947, Her- 
ring—113,000 tons valued at 35,000,000 
guilders—was the most important item. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Part of the great plain of 
north and west Europe, the Netherlands 
has maximum dimensions of 190 by 160 
miles and is low and flat except in Lim- 
burg in the southeast, where some hills 
rise to 300 feet. About half the country’s 
area is below sea level, making the famous 
Dutch dikes a requisite to use of much 
land. Reclamation of land from the sea 
through dike-building has continued 
through recent times, and such land is 
usually very fertile. 


The province of Zeeland consists mainly 
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of six delta islands guarding the mouth 0: 
the Schelde (Scheldt) River and the en- 
trance to Belgium’s port of Antwerp. Off 
the northwest coast are the sandy West — 
Frisian Islands, lying from three to twenty — 
miles out and stretching from the Zuider 
Zee to the German coast. é 


All drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
the principal rivers—Rhine, Maas (Meuse) ~ 
and Schelde—have their sources outside — 
the country. The Rhine is the most heavily © 
used waterway in Europe, and nearly three- — 
fourths of its 75 to 85 million tons of an-— 
nual prewar traffic was handled through 
the Netherlands port of Rotterdam. 


CLIMATE. Marsh mists, sea fogs and a hu-— 
midity exceeding 80 percent mark the 

Netherlands climate. Winters are colder 

than in eastern England at the same lati- 

tude. Utrecht, roughly central in location,” 
has a January average temperature of 34.2° 
and a July average of 62.6°. Average rain- 
fall for the country is about 28 inches, with 
July-September the wettest period. 


NETHERLANDS OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


CURACAO—Status: Autonomous part of 
Netherlands State. 


Area: 403 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 127,866. 

Capital: Willemstad (pop. 1947: 40,597). 

Governor: Pieter A. Kastecl. 

Exports (1946): 512,795,997 florins. Chief ex- 
port: petroleum (more than 95 percent). 

Agricultural products: aloes, beans, corn. 

Manufactures: refined petroleum, straw hats. 

Mineral products: lime phosphate, sa!t. 


Curacao comprises two groups of Carib- 
bean islands 500 miles apart; one, about 
40 miles off the Venezuelan coast, consists 
of Curacao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. 
mi.) and Aruba (69 sq. mi.); the other, ly- 
ing to the northeast, consists of 3 small is- 
lands with a total area of 29 square miles. 
The Dutch acquired the island of Curacao 
from Spain in 1634 and have held it since, 
except for short intervals during the Na- 
poleonic Wars. The U.S. accepted the inyi- 
tation of the Netherlands government dur- 
ing World War II to dispatch troops to 
Curacao to co-operate in its defense. Ad- 
ministrative officials include the governor 


(appointed by the crown) and an elected 
council. 


The backbone of Curacao’s economy is 
the refining of crude oil which comes from 
the adjacent Maracaibo fields in Vene- 
zuela. The refinery on Aruba, the world’s 
largest, completed in 1945 the processing 
of the billionth barrel of oil since its open- 
ing in 1929. Aside from native Curacaoans, 
there were in the territory 7,511 English, 
5,156 Dutch and 4,213 Venezuelans in 1943. 
Dutch is the official language, but many 
inhabitants speak a patois known as Papia- 


nento, a mixture of Spanish, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, native and other words. 
y a small part of the trade is carried 
On with the homeland. 


_ The island of Curacao has a torrid cli- 
mate, with average temperatures of 79° in 
January and 83° in September. Rainfall is 
light, averaging only 16 inches annually— 
mostly from October to January. 


SURINAM (Dutch Guiana)—Status: Autonomous 
part of Netherlands State. 


Area: 54,291 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 181,984*, 
Capital: Paramaribo (pop. 1947: 75,233). 
Governor: Willem Huender. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, 24,581,839 
eurinam guilders; imports, 30,982,018 guilders. 
Shief export: bauxite (70%). 


fog tontteral products: rice (1947: 39,408 
metric tons), sugar, coffee. 
Minerals: bauxite (1947: 1,739,137 metric 


rons), gold (1947: 128,398 grams). 


Forest product: balata (1947: 330 metric 
ons). 


*Excluding aborigines, numbering about 25,000. 


Surinam lies in northeastern South 
America between British and French Gui- 
ina. It was received by the Dutch from 
mgland at the Peace of Breda (1667) in 
xchange for New York and at that time 
ncluded British Guiana, which was seized 
y England in 1803 and formally ceded to 
ler at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
Vars. The United States and Brazil ac- 
epted the invitation of the Netherlands 
overnment during World War II to co- 
perate in the defense of the valuable 
auxite mines. The governor (appointed by 
he crown) is assisted by an all-native 
sgislature and cabinet. 


Mining is the most important activity, 
od only about 65,000 acres are devoted 
) agriculture. The largest bauxite mines 
fre owned by Aluminum Company of 
merica subsidiaries. In 1946 a company 
as formed to work 10,000,000 acres of the 
‘ea’s vast, but almost inaccessible, hard- 
ood forests. 


The heterogeneous population includes 
proximately 1,000 Dutch, 1,000 other 
uUropeans, 2,400 Chinese, 19,000 Djukas 
lescendants of escaped slaves), 2,600 ab- 
iginal Indians, 70,000 Negroes and mulat- 
eS, as well as 85,000 East Indian (British 
dia and Java) laborers brought in after 
e abolition of slavery in 1863 to work 
ie sugar plantations. 


From its settled coastal plain, Surinam 
ns back to a virtually unexplored moun- 
in and jungle area along the Brazilian 
rder. Rivers are the chief means of in- 
rior travel. The climate is tropical 
roughout but is modified by the north- 
st trade winds. Yearly range of tempera- 
re is approximately 70.5°-90°. Annual 
infall is about 90 inches on the coast, 


Netherlands Indies 
(Part of Netherlands State) 
(Nederlandsch-Indié) 


Area: 735,268 square miles. 


Population (est. 1942): 72,000,000 (Native 
except for 1,190,014 Chinese, 240,162 Euro- 
ey [208,269 Dutch], and 7,195 Japanese in 


Density.per square mile: 96.5. 


Acting Governor General: Hubertus J. van 
Mook. 


Principal cities (census 1930): Batavia, 435,- 
184 (capital); Soerabaja, 341,675 (seaport, 
naval base); Semarang, 217,796 (seaport, cen- 
tral Java); Bandoeng, 166,815 (commercial cen- 
ter, west Java); Soerakarta, 165,484 (sugar, 
tobacco). 


Monetary unit: Dutch guilder. 
Languages: Javanese, Sundanese, 
Malay, Dutch. 
_ Religions: Mohammedan (predominant), Chris- 
tian (about 2,500,000), Brahmin, Buddhist. 


Madurese, 


HISTORY. The Netherlands Indies, a group 
of islands with a total area more than two 
and a half times that of Texas, constitute 
one of the world’s richest colonial areas. 
These islands—Sumatra, Java, Madura, 
central and southern Borneo, Celebes, 
western New Guinea and the Moluccas— 
would reach from New York to London if 
their extent was transposed to the Atlantic. 
They have great wealth in tin, rubber, 
spices, oil, quinine and copra. Postwar 
economic recovery, however, has been re- 
tarded in Java and Sumatra, by conflict 
between the Dutch and native nationalists, 
and between the latter and Communists. 


During the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, most of the islands came 
under the influence of Hindu priests and 
traders who spread their culture and re- 
ligion. Moslem invasions began in the 13th 
century, and most of the area was Moslem 
by the 15th century. Portuguese traders ar- 
rived early in the 16th century but were 
ousted by the Dutch about 1595. After Na- 
poleon subjugated the Netherlands home- 
land in 1811, the British seized the islands 
but returned them to the Dutch in 1816. 
Political and economic reforms were in- 
troduced about 1870, and in 1903 the na- 
tives won a part in local affairs. In 1922 
the islands were made an integral part of 
the Netherlands kingdom. 


In World War II, Japanese troops began 
their attacks in early 1942; they took Ba- 
tavia on March 5 and the big naval base 
at Soerabaja by March 10. Japanese mili- 
tary occupation with nominal native self- 
government continued until Aug., 1945, 
except in outlying parts of New Guinea and 
Borneo. About the time of the Japanese 
surrender, a self-styled Indonesian Repub- 
lic headed by Achmed Soekarno sprang up 
and took over effective control of parts of 
Sumatra and Java, Allied forces, mostly 
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British Indian troops, moved in, and fight- 
ing between them and the nationalists con- 
tinued until Nov. 15, 1946, when Dutch- 
native negotiations resulted in a draft 
agreement initialed at Linggadjati, near 
Cheribon. The agreement was formally 
signed by Dutch and Indonesian authori- 
ties on March 25, 1947. 


Under this agreement there was to be 
formed by Jan. 1, 1949, the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, consisting on the one 
hand of the Netherlands, Curacao and Su- 
tinam, and on the other of the United 
States of Indonesia. The latter was to be 
@ sovereign state composed of three equal 
states: the Republic of Indonesia (Java, 
Sumatra, Madura), East Indonesia (Cel- 
ebes, the Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, Dutch 
Timor), and other territories, such as 
Borneo and Dutch New Guinea, whose po- 
litical status remained to be determined. 
The governmental structure of the United 
States of Indonesia was to be determined 
by a popularly elected Constituent Assem- 
bly. Each of the states was to control local 
matters. 


Plans for implementing the agreement, 
however, remained in controversy, and 
fighting between the Dutch and the na- 
tionalists broke out anew on July 20, 1947. 
The Dutch, claiming constant violations of 
the Netherlands-Indonesian truce by the 
Republic of Indonesia, had secured a large 
part of Java and much of Sumatra by the 
end of July. 

In response to a call from the U.N. Se- 
curity Council, both sides issued cease-fire 
orders on Aug. 4, 1947, although the 
Netherlands Government questioned the 
competency of the Council to intervene in 
the matter. The Council appointed a “good 
offices” commission under whose auspices 
the Netherlands and the Republic signed 
another truce agreement on Jan. 17, 1948, 
with final political agreement to be nego- 
tiated within a year. The Dutch installed 
a provisional federal government for the 
whole area on March 9, 1948, but it was 
opposed by the Republic. The U.N. Good 
Offices Commission in Batavia reported May 
29 that the Netherlands and Republic of 
Indonesia-were observing the cease-fire ne- 
gotiated in January but had yet to reach 
complete agreements. The Republic op- 
posed Dutch actions towards forming a 
“Provisional Federal Government for Indo- 
nesia.” 


Meanwhile, the other constituent parts 
of the proposed U. S. of Indonesia, began 
to take shape. An East Indonesian Gov- 
ernment was formed on Jan. 138, 1947, and 
autonomous West Borneo (Kalimantan) 
and East Borneo (Great Siak) states were 
recognized by the Netherlands Government 
on May 12 and Aug. 26, respectively. 


Dutch forces in Indonesia numbered 
more than 100,000 in 1948, including 
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about 40,000 men of the Royal Netherlands 
Indies Army, composed of Dutch, Eurasians 
and Indonesians with Dutch officers. The 
Indonesian Republic’s army numbered an 
estimated 200,000, equipped to some extent 
with Japanese matériel. 5 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
There are more than 20,000 native schools 
with approximately 2,500,000 pupils, and 
628 European-type schools with 150,000 
students, but the illiteracy rate is high. 
There are institutions of higher learning 
at Batavia and Bandoeng, and numerous 
schools are maintained by Christian mis- 
sionaries. ‘ 

The islands of Java and Madura, with 
only seven percent of the area, have more 
than two-thirds of the population, and are 
among the most densely settled areas in 
the world (more than 800 per sq. mi.). The 
natives, including about 137 races and 
tribes, are mainly of Malayan stock, with 
the Javanese the most advanced. ’ 

Agriculture engages about 70 percent of 
the adult males. Rich in a variety of crops, 
the islands prior to World War II produced 
about 31 percent of the world’s copra, 37 
percent of its rubber, 83 percent of its 
pepper, and nearly all of its quinine. The 
big-estate agriculture on Java and Suma- 
tra is devoted mainly to export. The rest 
is subsistence agriculture. Rice is the staple 
food and the chief crop, with 1946 produc- 
tion for Java and Madura alone about 
52,770,000 quintals. Sugar cane, rubber, 
tea, coffee, tobacco and quinine are the 
leading plantation products. Corn, kapok, 
agava fiber, tapioca, spices, fruits and vege- 
tables are also main crops. Livestock, im- 
portant to the natives, included in 1940 a 
total of 3,175,000 carabaos, 4,600,000 cat- 
tle and 710,000 horses. Political conditions 
thus far have rendered impossible the com- 
pilation of definite postwar statistics. Re- 
covery of plantation agriculture, especially 
sugar, tea and pepper, has been hampered 


by the “scorched earth” tactics of the 
nationalists. 

MAJOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 

1940 

Crop* Metric ton: 
Sugar cane 1,587,364 
Rubber 546,021 
Palm oil 241,705 
Tea 81,98¢ 
Coffee 77,64" 
Tobacco 27,41-¢ 
Quinine 16,37) 
Cacao 1,55: 


*Complete rice statistics not available. 


Industry, especially in Java, developec 
rapidly after 1930. In addition to industrie 
connected with the processing of the ricl 
natural products, there were establishe 
chemical works, textile and paper mills 
soap factories, breweries, shipyards, ; 
Goodyear tire and rubber plant and a Gen 
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control m 1947 were operating at only a 
third of 1939 capacity. 


_ Exports in 1947 (from Dutch-controlled 
Breas) totaled U. S. $126,551,000 (1939: 
394,479,000), led by petroleum, rubber, 
tin and copra. Imports were $285,282,000 
(1939: $250,460,000), led by textiles, food- 
stuffs and machinery. The U. S. was the 
shief supplier (about half), followed by 
Great Britain and the Netherlands; ex- 
Sorts went mainly to Singapore (for re- 
=xport), the U. S., Netherlands and Britain. 


In 1940 there were 43,450 miles of road, 
mostly in Java and Sumatra; and 4,620 
miles of railway, of which 3,387 were in 
Java and 1,233 in Sumatra. 


The last prewar budget, scheduled for 
1942, anticipated revenue of 50,918,773 
Zuilders, and expenditure of 813,802,815 
Suilders. The national debt in 1940 was 
$763,593 ,868. 


Oil is the principal mineral product of 
she Netherlands Indies. The fields, in Su- 
matra, east Borneo and east Java, pro- 
Juced 62,100,000 barrels in 1939, which was 
3 percent of the world total. In 1947, pro- 
luction was estimated at only about 8,- 
120,000 barrels. 


The islands’ output of 30,100 tons of tin 
nh 1939 amounted to 16 percent of the 
vorid supply. The industry recovered more 
apidly than others after World War II, 
md produced 15,915 tons of tin ore in 
$47. Other mineral production includes 
Oal, gold, bauxite, silver, asphalt, sulfur, 
liamonds and manganese. 


Forests, covering a large part of the is- 
ands, yield such products as timber, rat- 
an, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, gutta-per- 
ha and quinine. The principal timber is 
eak, found mostly in east Java. Ebony, 
andalwood and ironwood also are cut. 


‘(OPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A back- 
one of high mountain ranges with many 
now-capped peaks extends throughout the 
lain islands of the archipelago. Earth- 
uakes are frequent, and there are many 
ctive volcanoes, 90 of them in Sumatra. 
Orneo and New Guinea are heavily for- 
sted, with interiors that are difficult to 
enetrate. 

The climate throughout the group is 
juatorial and monsoonal, with little vari- 
tion of temperature (yearly average about 
)°; at Batavia, 79°) and rainfall averaging 
ver 100 inches a year. In Sumatra and 
ava the hot and rainy season usually lasts 
om May to October; December and Janu- 
"y are relatively cool and dry; February, 
arch and April, hot and dry- 
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Nicaragua (Republic) 
(Republica de Nicaragua) 


Area: 57,143 square miles.* 
Population (est. 1947): 


1,148,724 


(1943: 
oe ©, 69%; white, 17%; Negro, 9%; Indian, 


Density per square mile (land only): 21.4. 
President: Victor M. Roman y Reyes. 


au cities (est. 1945): Managua, 132,154 
(capital); Leén, 48,862 (trading, railroad cen- 
ter); Matagaipa, 50,072 (coffee center); Jinot- 
ega, 37,934. 


Monetary unit: Cérdoba. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

*Including inland water area of 3,475 square miles. 


HISTORY. Nicaragua was first visited by 
the Spaniards in 1522. The chief of the 
country’s leading Indian tribe at that time 
Was called Nicaragua, from whom the na- 
tion derived its name. The country was 
part of Spanish Guatemala until the gen- 
eral Central American revolution in 1821, 
Upon the dissolution of the Central Amer- 
ican Union in 1838, Nicaragua established 
itself independently. A United States naval 
force intervened in 1909 after two Ameri- 
can citizens had been executed, and a few 
U. S.* Marines were kept in the country 
from 1912 to 1925. The Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1916 gave the United States an 
option on a canal route through Nicaragua, 
and naval bases in the Gulf of Fonseca on 
the Pacific coast and on Corn Islands on 
the Atlantic side. Disorder after the 1924 
elections brought in U. S. Marines again, 
but they were withdrawn gradually after 
the U. S.-supervised elections of 1928, al- 
though sporadic fighting continued be- 
tween government troops and rebel forces 
under General Augusto Sandino. Juan B. 
Sacasa was elected president in the U. S.- 
supervised elections of 1932, but he was 
forced to resign in 1936. General Anastasio 
Somoza, elected president in Dec., 1936, re- 
stored political and economic stability. Re- 
elected in 1939, he remains the virtual 
dictator. Dr. Leonardo Argiiello was elected 
president in Feb., 1947 but was ousted 
three weeks later because of his opposition 
to Somoza. The newly elected constituent 
assembly named Victor M. Roman y Reyes 
president on Aug. 15, 1947. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE, The con- 
stitution of 1939 provides for a president, 
popularly elected for six years, and a two- 
house Congress—a 40-member Chamber of 
Deputies and a 16-member Senate—both 
elected for six years. There are fifteen re- 
gional departments. Military service is vol- 
untary. The Guardia Nacional, both an 
army and police force, numbers about 
8.500. A naval base built at the Pacific 
port ot Corinto by the U. S. during World 
War II was turned over to Nicaragua in 
1946. 
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' SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Although primary education is free and 
compulsory, about 60 percent of the people 
are illiterate. There are three universities 
and several vocational schools. In 1946 
there were 1,275 schools of all kinds, with 
84,651 students. Western Nicaragua, with 
about 75 percent of the population, is 
inhabited principally by mestizos of Span- 
ish and Indian blood, with some whites 
and Indians. Negroes and Indians are 
dominant in eastern Nicaragua. 


More than half of Nicaragua is jungle- 
covered; agriculture, the leading industry, 
utilizes only 10 percent of the total land. 
Coffee (1947: 230,000 bags) is the chief 
crop and grows in the western part, which 
also produces sugar cane, cacao, sesame, 
beans, rice, tobacco and corn, the chief 
subsistence crop. Bananas lead in the east- 
ern part, with cotton second. About 900,000 
acres are devoted to livestock grazing. Ex- 
cept for some sugar refining, only locally 
consumed products are manufactured. 


Exports in 1947 totaled $21,085,850 (1946: 
$18,131,800) and imports $20,979,627 (1946: 
$14,822,775). In 1947, gold accounted for 
about a third of the exports, and coffee 
about a quarter. Other items are sesame, 
lumber, cattle, rice and ipecac. The United 
States took 77 percent of the exports and 
supplied 85 percent of the imports. 


Gold (exports 1947: 211,539 troy oz.) has 
surpassed coffee as the most lucrative ex- 
port. Silver exports in 1947 were 214,- 
863 troy oz. One-third wooded, Nicaragua 
produces mahogany, rose wood, cedar, rub- 
ber and ipecac root. Log exports in 1946 
were 10,141,656 bd. ft. and lumber exports 
9,469,848 bd. ft. (mostly pine). 


Good highways, long lacking, are now 
being constructed. Railways, mostly na- 
tionalized and limited to the west, were 
only 238 miles in 1946. TACA (Central 
American Airlines) and Pan American both 
supply air service. Corinto and San Juan 
del Sur, on the Pacific, are the chief ports. 


The budget report for 1948-49 recom- 
mended expenditures of 76,745,655 cdérdo- 
bas. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1947, was 
$9,432,773. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Largest 
but most sparsely populated of the Central 
American nations, Nicaragua is mountain- 
ous in the west, with fertile valleys. A 
plateau slopes eastward toward the Carib- 
bean. Two big lakes—Nicaragua, about 100 
miles long, and Managua, about 38 miles 
long—are connected by the Tipitapa River. 
The Pacific coast is bald and rocky; the 
Caribbean coast, swampy and indented, is 
aptly called the “Mosquito Coast.’ The 
highlands have cool temperatures, while 
the coasts are hot and sultry. The east 
ecast receives up to 100 inches of rain a 
year. The wet season is generally from May 
or June through November or December. 


Norway (Kingdom) i 
(Norge) 


Area: 124,556 square miles. a 
Population (census 1946): 3,123,883* (Nor- 
wegian, 98.7%; Swedish, .8%; others, .5%). 
Density per square mile: 25.0*, 
Sovereign: King Haakon VII. 
Prime Minister: Einar Gerhardsen. Ae 
Principal cities (census 1946*): Oslo, 289,000 
(capital, chief port); Bergen, 109,000 (sea- 
port, shipbuilding); Trondheim, 56,000 (seaport, — 
timber, fish); Stavanger, 49,000 (seaport, fish- 
eries). 5 
Monetary unit: Krone. ; 
Language: Norwegian. 
Religions: Evangelical 
96.8%; others, 3.2%. 
*Preliminary figures. 


Lutheran (state), 


HISTORY. Emerging in 1945 from the 
harsh German occupation of World War 
II, Norway faced the problem of rebuilding 
a shattered economy and of replacing the 
50 percent losses suffered by its merchant 
shipping fleet, once the fourth greatest in 
the world. To achieve these goals, the goy— 
ernment launched a five-year plan with 
the goal of full recovery planned for 1950. 
The country, about the size of New Mexico 
and the most thinly-populated nation of 
continental Europe, is one of the world 
leaders in fishing. 


Norwegians, closely akin to the Swedes 
and Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the 
7th and 8th centuries, Vikings from Nor- 
way constantly attacked the British Isles, 
and in the 9th century many of them set- 
tled in what are now Eire and Normandy. 
Norway became a united kingdom in 872 
under King Harald Haarfager. Christianity 
was introduced in the 10th century by 
King Olaf I. 


Under the rule of Haakon IV (1217-63), 
Norway reached a peak of power, ruling 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland and the Hebrides. In 1319 Nor- 
way and Sweden were united under King 
Magnus VII, and in 1897 Denmark joined 
this union under Erik of Pomerania. 


In 1450 the triple bond gave way to a 
union in which Norway was closer to Den- 
mark, but the Treaty of Kiel, in 1814 at 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars, ceded 
Norway to Sweden. Norway protested and 
declared itself independent. Sweden there- 
upon invaded Norway and forced the issue, 
requiring Norway to recognize the king 
of Sweden but leaving Norway its own 
government, army, navy and customs. 


After this union was dissolved in 1905, 
Prince Karl of Denmark was elected king 
of Norway by the Storting (parliament) 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII, 
During World War I, Norway was able to 
preserve its neutrality, though it suffered 
greatly from the Allied blockade and from 
the loss of many merchant ships. In World 
War II, Norway was invaded by the Ger- 


i on April 9, 1940, and resisted for two 
months before Nazi control was complete. 
Qn June 7, King Haakon and the govern- 
Ment fied to London and established a gov- 
*tnment-in-exile. 

Meanwhile, in Norway, a new word was 
20rn—quisling. It was derived from Ma- 
or Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian traitor 
who collaborated with the Germans and 
who was Minister President of the German- 
/ponsored occupation government. Quisling 
‘ventually was executed by the Norwegians 
m October, 1945. 


King Haakon and the government re- 
‘urned immediately after the German col- 
apse in May, 1945, and an interim coali- 
ion cabinet took over, headed by Einar 
serhardsen, The latter’s Labor party won 
» Majority in the general elections of Oct. 
», 1945, and the all-Labor cabinet formed 
mn Novy. 5, 1945, has since led the nation 
m its efforts to regain prewar normality. 


King Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872, 
econd son of Frederick VIII of Denmark, 
married Princess Maud (born 1869, died 
938), third daughter of Edward VII of 
mgland. Their one son—Olaf, Crown 
rince, born July 2, 1903—married Prin- 
ess Martha of Sweden (born 1901) on 
Aarch 21, 1929. Their children are Princess 
tagnhild Alexandria (born 1930), Prin- 
ess Astrid (born 1932) and Prince Harald 
born 1937). King Haakon is the uncle of 
rederick IX of Denmark. 


(OVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Norway is 
constitutional and hereditary monarchy 
ith succession in the direct male line. The 
ing’s executive power is exercised by a 
ouncil of state, or cabinet, consisting of 
he prime minister and at least seven other 
duncilors. The 150 members of the Stort- 
ig are popularly elected for a term of 4 
ears under proportional representation. 
fhen assembled, the Storting divides it- 
lf by election into two sections, the Lag- 
ng, composed of one-fourth of the mem- 
ers (38) and the Odelisting, composed of 
le rest. The Storting has a predominant 
sition in the government since the cab- 
et is responsible to it. Moreover, the 
ng cannot dissolve it before the expira- 
on of its term. There is universal suffrage 
r all citizens male or female over 23. 
arty representation in the Storting (elec- 
ons of Oct. 8, 1945) is Labor, 76; Con- 
rvative, 25; Liberal, 20; Communist, 11; 
hers, 18. 
The department of defense serves as a 
ordinating body for the army, navy and 
r force. The army is a national militia 
th compulsory service from 18 to 55. 
my strength in 1947 was about 15,000, in- 
uding 4,400 stationed in the British zone 
Germany. The air force had 100 planes. 
1e Navy on Dec. 31, 1947, had 8 destroy- 
s and large torpedo boats, 5 submarines, 
corvettes, 3 minelayers, 2 old coast de- 
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fense ships and a number of smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory and free from 7 
to 14. Iiliteracy is almost unknown, In 
1942-43, elementary schools had an en- 
rollment of 297,770, and secondary schools 
had 35,523. The University of Oslo had an 
enrollment of 6,000 in Sept., 1946. 


The endowed state religion to which the 
king must conform is Evangelical Luth- 
eran. The king nominates the clergy of the 
established church, which takes a leading 
part in primary education. All other Chris- 
tian religions are tolerated, but Jesuits are 
barred. 


From 1820 to 1920, more than 800,000 
Norwegians emigrated, 96 percent of them 
to the United States. 


The well-advanced social welfare pro- 
gram includes social security, introduced 
late in the 19th century, poor relief, care 
of mothers and children, schools for the 
blind, deaf and deformed, housing, train- 
ing of social workers, and old-age pensions. 
Labor is protected by a number of acts 
which provide for vacations, arbitration of 
disputes, and unemployment, accident and 
sickness insurance. The cooperative move- 
ment is well-organized. 


Land suitable for cultivation, estimated 
at less than 5 percent of the total area, 
consists of strips in the deep narrow val- 
leys and around fiords and lakes. Food- 
stuff production is insufficient to meet do- 
mestic needs. Leading crops, with 1946 pro- 
duction in quintals, are wheat (799,000), 
barley (939,000), oats (1,858,000), potatoes 
(12,044,000), hay and fodder. The country 
is more adapted to stock raising than to 
crop growing; in 1946 there were 1,275,200 
cattle, 1,002,000 sheep (excluding lambs), 
1,729,500 horses (excluding foals) and 
138,600 adult goats. 

Raw materials produced in Norway form 
the basis of most of the manufactures. In 
1944 there were 4,905 industrial establish- 
ments with 153,436 workers and production 
valued at 2,363,282,000 kr. Leading indus- 
tries are wood and paper, machinery and 
metals, food, and electro-chemicals. On 
June 30, 1948, 67 vessels of 75,681 tons 
were under construction in Norwegian 
yards. Industrial production in 1948 was 
approximately 25 percent above the pre- 
war level. 

Statistics of foreign trade are as follows, 
in millions of Kroner: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 187 1,202 1,814 
Imports, c.i.f. 1,193 2,197 3,817 


In 1947 the leading suppliers were the 
U. S. (25%), Britain (19%), Sweden 
(8.4%) and Belgium (6.3%). Chief cus- 
tomers were Britain (14%), Sweden (10%), 
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Denmark (7.7%) and France (63%). 
Principal exports were paper, pulp and 
cardboard (26%), fish (24%), fish oils and 
metals and ores. The normally adverse 
trade balance is offset to some extent by 
invisible exports, particularly the earnings 
of the large merchant marine. 


Norway is one of the greatest seafaring 
nations, and her merchant fleet of 1,683 
ships of 3,760,941 gross tons (June 30, 1947) 
is third largest in the world. Wartime 
losses amounting to 2,393,000 tons were the 
third highest among the United Nations. 
The long coast line and the difficulties of 
inland transportation make coastal ship- 
ping especially important, while shipping 
revenues yield important invisible exports. 
In 1945 there were 2,655 miles of railway, 
mostly nationalized, and 27,311 miles of 
highway. 

Revenue and expenditures for the year 
1947-48 were estimated to balance at 2,117,- 
000,000 kr. The national debt on May 31, 
1946, was 6,908,000,000 kr. 


Mineral resources are extensive, but coal 
deposits are entirely lacking except in 
Spitsbergen. The most important minerals 
(1946 production, in metric tons) are iron 
ore (90,000), aluminum (16,600), pyrite ore 
(537,900), pig iron (120,000 in 1944), nickel 
ore, zinc, copper ore, molybdenum ore, 
tungsten, tin and silver. Cheap electrical 
power makes possible the extraction of ni- 
trogen from the air and manufacture of 
potassium nitrate, an important fertilizer, 


The forests, largely in the south and 
southeast, are one of the chief natural re- 
sources. About 25 percent of the total area 
is covered with forests, of which 170 per- 
eent is pine. Timber production in 1939 
was 138,448,024 cu. ft., and production of 
all forest products amounted to 229,323,- 
557 cu. ft. Most of the timber produced is 
consumed in the paper and pulp industry. 


Fishing is one of the principal industries, 
engaging as many as 100,000 persons an- 
nually. A large number of the best Euro- 
pean food fisheries are situated along the 
coast. The 1947 catch totaled 1,058,700 
metric tons valued at 296,000,000 kr. Nor- 
Wegians are the world’s leading whalers 
and were the first to develop pelagic (open 
sea) whaling. Whale-oil production in 
1945-46 was 518,842 barrels. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Nearly 70 
percent of Norway is uninhabitable and 
covered by mountains, glaciers, moors and 
rivers. Its extreme length from the Skager- 
rak to North Cape—Europe’s most north- 
erly point, far above the Arctic Circle— 
is about 1,100 miles. Breadth averages 60 
miles, with a maximum of 260. The hun- 
dreds of deep fiords that cut into Norway’s 
ccast line give it an over-all ocean front of 
more than 12,000 miles. Along the Swedish 
border are the rugged Kjélen (Keel) Moun- 
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tains, and northeast of Bergen are 

highest of Norwegian mountains, th 
Galdhépiggen rising to 8,097 feet. Islands 
off the coast, numbering almost 150,000, 
form a breakwater and make a safe coastal 
shipping channel. The Lofoten and Vester= 
Alen Islands, off the northwest coast, have 
an area of about 1,560 square miles and are 
a cod fishing center. . 


Norway has many rivers and lakes. Most 
of the rivers are short and swift, with nu= 
merous falls, and are invaluable as sources: 
of hydroelectric power. By increasing the 
development of such power, Norway hopes 
to free itself from the necessity of import- 
ing coal, of which it has almost none. 


The Gulf Stream affects the climate 
mildly. Summer temperatures range from 
about 50° in the extreme north to 60.6° at 
Oslo in July. February temperatures in 
Oslo average 24°, against 11°-12° in the 
north. Norway is one of the lands of the 
midnight sun; in the~ extreme north for 
many weeks in the summer the sun never 
sets, and for an equal time in the winter 
the sun does not rise. Rainfall is heavy on 
the coast but decreases sharply inland. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES 
SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). 


This arctic archipelago, with an area of 
approximately 25,000 square miles, lies 
about 400 miles north of Norway and con- 
sists of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi.), 
North-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mi.), 
Edge Island (2,500 sq. mi.), Barents Island 
(580 sq. mi.), and several small islands in-= 
cluding Bear Island. The group was prob= 
ably discovered by Norwegians in a.p. 1194 
and rediscovered by the Dutch navigator 
Barents in 1596. The question of sover= 
eignty was long unsolved. By a treaty 
signed with the disputing nations on Feb. 
9, 1920, however, Norwegian sovereignty 
was recognized, and Norway declared the 
area a part of the kingdom Aug. 14, 1925. 
Spitsbergen was occupied by Allied forces 
in the summer of 1941. Soviet proposals 
for establishment of joint military bases 
were rejected by Norway in Feb., 1947, 


In the 18th and 19th centuries, Spits- 
bergen was a whaling center, but now the 
only important product is coal (1947: 345,- 
000 metric tons). Population (1940-41); 
largely miners, none indigenous: 2,225. 


JAN MAYEN ISLAND. 


This arctic island (144 sq. mi.), lying 
between Greenland and the north of Nor- 
way, was discovered by Henry Hudson in 
1607. It was annexed to Norway May 8, 
1929. A Norwegian weather station was 
established in 1921, and during World War 
II a U. S. Navy weather station was main- 
tained on the island. It is otherwise unin- 
habited. 


HER TERRITORIES. Norway also exercises 

) Sovereignty over Bouvet Island (22 sq. mi.) 

the South Atlantic, Peter I Island (94 

- mi.) in the Antarctic Ocean, and that 

of the Antarctic continent lying be- 

tween 20 degrees and 45 degrees east. All 
are uninhabited. 
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Outer Mongolia (Republic) 


_ Area: 580,158 square miles. 


Population (est. 1941): 900,000 (Mongol, ex- 
cept for about 100,000 Russians and 50,000 
Chinese). 


Density per square mile: 1.55. 

Ruler: Marshal Choy Bal-san. 

Principal city: UI - 
‘don lean? Ulan Bator Khoto {Urga), 100, 

Monetary unit: Tugherik. 

Languages: Mongolian, Russian. 

Religion: Lama-Buddhism. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Outer 
Mongolia, known also as the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, is a Russian satellite 
that measures more than twice the area of 
Texas. It contains the original homeland of 
the historic Mongols, whose power reached 
its zenith during the 13th century under 
Kublai Khan. The area accepted Manchu 
rule in 1689, but after the Chinese Revolu- 
tion of 1911 and the fall of the Manchus 
in 1912, the northern Mongol princes ex- 
pelled the Chinese officials and declared 
independence under the Khutukhtu or 
‘Living Buddha.” In 1921, Soviet troops 
sntered the country and facilitated the 
sstablishment of a republic by Mongolian 
‘evolutionaries in 1924 after the death of 
dhe last Living Buddha. China, meanwhile, 
continued to claim Outer Mongolia but 
vas unable to back the claim with any 
trength. Outer Mongolia significantly 
igned a military alliance with Russia in 
936 and a treaty of friendship in 1946. 


Under the Chinese-Russian Treaty of 
945, China agreed to give up Outer Mon- 
olia, provided that a plebiscite on inde- 
endence be held first. The subsequent 
ote was announced as 483,291 to 0, in 
avor of independence. On Jan. 5, 1946, 
hina recognized Outer Mongolia’s inde- 
endence. 


The government of the republic is strik- 
igly similar to the Soviet system. The 
reat Hural or Huruldan (parliament) is 
‘ected by universal suffrage, meets at least 
nee in three years and picks 30 members 
) act as an executive committee—the 
ittle Hural—which in turn selects a 
residium of seven members as an interim 
ody. A cabinet of ten ministers appointed 
y the Little Hural governs the country. 
he only political party is the Mongol 
sople’s Revolutionary Party, formed in 
21 around a nucleus of young Soviet- 
ained Mongols, The army of several 
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thousand is Russian-trained and equipped. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
A number of young Mongols are regularly | 
sent to the U.S.S.R. for technical training. 
The capital, Ulan Bator Khoto, former holy 
city of the Mongols, has a radio station, 
several newspapers published in Mongolian, 
high schools, a university, medical schools, 
and a military school with Soviet advisers. 
In 1944, there were 285 primary, 36 sec- 
ondary, 8 technical and 190 nomad schools 
in the republic. In 1947 there were 90 
hospitals aud 234 medical centers. 


The country is largely pastoral. There 
are few areas suitable for crop growing, 
but some millet, rye and wheat are pro- 
duced. Most of the people are essentially 
nomadic or seminomadic; flocks and herds 
remain the chief source of wealth. In 1942 
there were 1,340,000 horses, 270,000 camels, 
1,500,000 oxen and 10,600,000 sheep. 


There are a few industrial enterprises, 
including a machinery factory, a brick 
factory and an electric power station all 
located at Ulan Bator Khoto; power plants, 
printing shops and automobile repair shops 
have also been established. All land, 
natural resources, factories, mines, hay- 
making stations and public utilities are 
nationalized. 

Foreign trade, a state monopoly, is car- 
ried on entirely with the Soviet Union. The 
only available trade statistics (1936) indi- 
cated exports valued at $5,892,000 and im- 
ports valued at $9,251,000. Leading exports 
are livestock, wool, hides, animal hair, meat 
and furs. 

Although the old caravan routes are still’ 
used, and transportation is mainly by 
horse, camel or ox carts, a number of mo- 
torable roads exist (1938: 2,477 mi.) in- 
cluding a highway from Ulan Bator Khoto 
to the Siberian border town of Kyakhta. 
An airline also functions between Ulan 
Bator Khoto and Ulan Ude in the Buryat 
Mongol Autonomous S.S.R. which borders 
Mongolia on the north. No railways are 
known to exist, but a line is projected 
between Ulan Bator Khoto and Kyakhta. 

Reserves of 500,000,000 tons of coal are 
said to exist in the Nalaikha field near 
Ulan Bator Khoto, Production in 1938 was 
71,650 tons. Some gold is mined. Deposits 
of antimony, copper, iron ore, lead 
graphite, mercury, sulfur and silver exist. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The pro- 
ductive regions of Outer Mongolia—a ta-~ 
bleland ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 
elevation—are in the north, which is well 
drained by numerous rivers, including the 
Kerulen, Tola, Orkhon and Selenga. The 
climate is continental, with hot summers 
and cold winters. Mean temperature at 
Ulan Bator Khoto is 15° in January and 
64° in July. Rainfall is light throughout 
the country, and almost negligible in the 
Gobi Desert in the southeast. 
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Palestine 


Area: 10,159 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 1,912,110. 

Density per square mile: 188.2. 

Principal cities (est. 1946): Jerusalem, 164,440 
{religious center); Tel Aviv, 183,200 (Jewish 
communal center); Haifa, 145,430 (chief port); 
Jaffa, 101,580 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Palestinian pound (£P). 
~ Languages: English, Hebrew, Arabic. 

Religions (est. 1946): Mohammedan, 59.7%; 
Jewish, 31.7%; Christian, 7.5%; others, 1.1%. 


HISTORY. Palestine was torn in 1948 by a 
bitter Arab-Jewish civil war which con- 
fronted the U.N. Security Council with its 
most severe test and finally forced the 
Council in July 1948 to declare the situa- 
tion a “threat to world peace” in order to 
bring about an end to hostilities. Mean- 
while, the termination of the British man- 
date brought upon the scene a new nation 
—Israel—the first Jewish national state 
since Roman times. 

The history of troubled Palestine, cradle 
of two of the great religions of the world, 
is mostly a chronicle of invasion, conquest 
and confusing divisions. To the ancient 
Hebrews it was known as the “Land of 
Canaan”; the name Palestine is derived 
from that part of the country inhabited by 
the Philistines of Biblical times. About 
1000 B.c. the Hebrews succeeded in estab- 
lishing a single monarchy, which later split 
up into two kingdoms—Judah and Israel. 
The country was subsequently invaded 
and overcome by many peoples, including 
the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Persians, Macedonians, Romans and Byzan- 
tines. In a.p. 634-36, Palestine was wrested 
from the Byzantine Empire by, the Arabs. 
Frankish Crusaders captured Jerusalem in 
1099 and set up a feudal kingdom which 
endured until the defeat of the Franks by 
Saladin (1187) and the restoration of Mos- 
lem rule. In 1516 suzerainty over the area 
was transferred from the Mamelukes of 
Egypt to the Turks. It remained part of the 
Ottoman Empire until World War I, when 
British forces under General Allenby de- 
feated the Turks and captured Jerusalem 
(Dec. 9, 1917). The League of Nations man- 
date awarded to Britain was put in force 
Sept. 29, 1923. 


Meanwhile, a movement had been 
founded in 1897 by Theodor Herzl to cre- 
ate a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and a 
considerable number of Jewish immigrants 
had entered the country prior to World 
War I. On Nov. 2, 1917, official British rec- 
ognition was given both to the growing 
Arab nationalist movement and to the 
Zionist aspirations by the issuance of the 
so-called Balfour Declaration, which read: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate 


the achievement of that object, it betes 


understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious © 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political : 
status enjoyed by the Jews in any other © 
country.” = 

The declaration was attacked by the 
Arabs. Throughout the period between the 
two World Wars, outbreaks of violence and ~ 
open revolt occurred. Jewish immigration 
continued, especially after the rise of Hit- 
ler. A British royal commission report ap- 
proved by the British Government July 7, 
1937, recommended the partition of Pal-~ 
estine into an Arab and a Jewish state 
separated by a mandated area in the vi- 
cinity of Jerusalem and at Nazareth. The 
Arabs opposed the proposal, advocating in- 
stead the establishment of an independent 
Palestine with full minority rights for the 
Jews. In May, 1939, the British Govern= 
ment issued a White Paper declaring the 
establishment of a Jewish state contrary 
to British obligations to the Arabs and 
promising, after a transitory period of ten 
years, the establishment of an independent 
Palestine in which Arabs and Jews would 
share authority in government. During the 
next five years, 75,000 Jews were to be al- 
lowed to enter Palestine. These proposals 
did not satisfy either party, and the League 
Mandates Commission questioned their 
validity, but the outbreak of World War 
II overshadowed all other issues. 


Arab-Jewish cooperation in the war ef- 
fort introduced a period of order, but the 
end of European hostilities in 1945 brought 
a renewal of friction and the formation of 
the Arab League in that year served to 
demarcate lines of opposition. By 1946. 
there were many acts of terrorism by the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, an illegal army, and the 
Stern Gang, both of which were repudiated 
by the Jewish Agency for Palestine. In July 
1946, a proposal was made in London for ¢ 
federalized Palestine consisting of Arab 
Jewish and British districts and subject t 
a British-controlled central government 
This “Morrison Plan” had British support 
but was unacceptable to President Trumait 
and was attacked by Arabs and Jews alike 


Attempts to bring Jewish immigrant 
into Palestine illegally were intensifie 
thereafter, and terrorism grew apace 
Meanwhile, on Feb. 14, 1947, the Attlee gov 
ernment referred the whole problem to th 
United Nations for advice. The majorit 
report of a special U.N. investigating com 
mittee recommended to the General As 
sembly in Sept., 1947, that Palestine k 
partitioned into Arab and Jewish state 
which would be independent politically bu 
united economically. Jerusalem would ft 
under international trusteeship. The m 
nority recommended a federal unitary sta’ 
similar to that proposed by Britain in Fet 
1947 and rejected by both sides, 


if Acceptance of the majority report by the 

J.N. General Assembly on Nov. 29, 1947 
souched off new outbreaks of violence 
which British troops had difficulty in con- 
Srolling. The decision was generally ac- 
cepted by the Jews, but members of the 
“rab League announced their determina- 
Sion to resist partition by force, if neces- 
sary. 


The Security Council voted on April 2, 
1948, to call a special session of the Gen- 
=ral Assembly to reconsider the partition 
plan and possibly to put Palestine under 
-emporary U.N. trusteeship. Instead, the 
Assembly, without disturbing the parti- 
sion plan, voted on May 14 to send a UN. 
mediator to Palestine to attempt to secure 
peace. Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 
a unanimously chosen mediator on May 

Termination of the British mandate on 
May 14 and withdrawal of British forces 
Srought new violence. An independent 
state of Israel was immediately proclaimed 
ay the Jewish National Council, and Arab 
‘orces converged on Palestine from the 
south, north and east, spearheaded by the 
rack British-trained Arab Legion of King 
Abdullah of Trans-Jordan. Within a few 
10urs Arab-Jewish hostilities were in full 
wing. On June 1, however, both sides ac- 
epted a Security Council request for a 
Our-week truce which went into effect on 
lune 11. Count Bernadotte’s’ efforts to ef- 
ect a compromise were unsuccessful, and 
m July 9 hostilities were resumed. On 
‘uly 15 the Council voted to invoke for the 
irst time Article 39 of the U.N. Charter; 
t declared the situation a menace to world 
eace and effected an indefinite truce by 
hreatening to employ sanctions or mili- 
ary force to end the conflict. By July 21 
ll fighting had again ceased and Count 
ernadotte resumed his efforts to bring 
bout a lasting compromise. Whatever the 
esult of these efforts, it was apparent in 
ate 1948 that partition of some kind was 
n inevitable fact which the Arab nations, 
ested in the brief but bitter fighting, had 
> recognize. 


On Sept. 17 Count Bernadotte was as- 
usinated within the Israeli-held area of 
erusalem, the Government of Israel charg- 
ig the Stern group with the crime. 


OVERNMENT. After the termination of 
1e British mandate, the provisional gov- 
nnment of Israel became the de facto au- 
10ority in areas of Palestine occupied by 
raeli forces—somewhat over half the 
tal area. Authority over the remainder of 
le country was in the hands of the oc- 
Ipying Arab nations, notably Trans-Jor- 
un in central Palestine and Egypt in the 
uth. A provisional Palestinian adminis- 
ation was set up by the Arab League on 
iy 9, 1948 to maintain essential services 
_ Arab areas but without power to deal 


with political questions. Count Bernadotte, 
the truce overseer and mediator, was as- 
sisted by a U.N. truce team of U.S., French 
and Belgian nationals. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
(Prior to 1948). Education is neither com- 
pulsory nor universal. The public system 
consists of Government Arab schools and 
of Jewish schools administered by the 
Jewish General Council but subject to 
Government jnspection. In 1943-44 the 
Arab system had 422 schools (13 with 
secondary sections) with 63,141 scholars; 
the Jewish public schools numbered 551 
with 73,133 scholars. There were 324 pri- 
vate Jewish schools with 24,858 pupils and 
827 other private schools with 42,227 
pupils. Enrollment at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem was 595 in 1946. 


From 1922 until 1944 the estimated in- 
crease in the population was 987,576; the 
estimated increase among Jews was 444,- 
912, among Moslems 472,100 and among 
Christians 64,083. Four-fifths of the in- 
crease in the Jewish population was attrib- 
utable to immigration, while the increase 
in the Moslem population was attributable 
to the high birth rate. A large proportion 
of the Palestine Christians are Arabs. One 
of the first acts of the new Israeli Govern- 
ment was to lift all restrictions on Jewish 
immigration. 


Palestine is the Holy Land for Jew and 
Christian alike and, to some extent, for 
the Moslems, whose Mosque of Omar stands 
in Jerusalem. In addition to Jerusalem, 
historic towns include: Bethlehem, the 
birthplace of Jesus; Nazareth, in Galilee, 
His boyhood home; Jericho, famous in both 
the Old and New Testaments; Hebron, one 
of the oldest inhabited cities in the world; 
the ancient town of Beersheba; Acre, near 
Mt. Carmel; and Askalon, on the coast. 


Agriculture remains Palestine’s chief in- 
dustry. The maritime plain, the Plain of 
Esdraelon, and the northern Jordan Val- 
ley are the principal agricultural areas. In 
1944 about 380,000 acres were in Jewish 
possession, of which 48.2 percent had been 
purchased by the Jewish National Fund for 
perpetual lease to Jewish settlers. Most of 
the Jewish rural settlements are located 
in the maritime plain, the Plain of Esdrae- 
Jon and upper and lower Galilee. Citrus 
cultivation, confined largely to the mari- 
time plain, normally furnishes the major 
export crop. However the industry was dis- 
organized by World War II, with exports 
dropping from about 15,000,000 cases be- 
fore 1939 to about 2,425,000 in 1943-44, but 
recovering to 5,666,468 cases in 1945-46. 
Other important crops include olives, rice, 
fresh fruits and vegetables,: figs, tobacco, 
wheat, barley, maize, sesame and potatoes. 
The dairy industry has made rapid progress 
in recent years, especially on Jewish farms. 


Palestinian industry has also developed 


substantially during the past 15 to 20 
years. In addition to the manufacture of 
consumer’s goods for home consumption, 
articles prepared for export include Dead 
Sea chemicals, glass, shoes and soap. Dur- 
ing World War II, Palestine became one of 
+he world’s leading diamond cutting cen- 
ters. Exports in 1945 reached 141,384 
carats valued at £6,049,557. Refineries and 
storage tanks of the Iraq Petroleum Co., 
are located at Haifa, a terminus of the 
pipeline from the Iraq oilfields. 


Exports (1946) were £24,500,000 and im- 
ports £70,400,000. The U. S. was the prin- 
cipal destination of exports (£5,081,000), 
followed by Egypt. (£4,875,000), Britain 
(£4,371,000) and Greece (£2,175,000). Brit- 
ain was the principal supplier (£14,209,- 
000), followed by Iraq (£10,482,000, mainly 
petroleum), U. S. (£5,774,000), Turkey 
(£5,171,000) and Canada (£3,875,000). The 
principal articles of export were citrus 
fruit and juices, edible oils, asphalt, fuel 
oils, polished diamonds and glass. Leading 
import items aside from petroleum in- 
cluded grain, livestock, milk powder and 
fish. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND FINANCE. Pal- 
estine railways (1942) included 302 miles 
of broad gauge and 111 miles of narrow 
gauge (Hejaz railway). All-weather roads 
(1942) totaled 1,590 miles and seasonal 
roads 950 miles. In 1947, 6,169 private cars 
were licensed, and there were 25,996 tele- 
phone subscribers. 


The Palestinian pound (£P) is at par 
with the pound sterling. Revenue (1947- 
48) was estimated at £P21,881,104; expendi- 
ture, £P23,559,681. The public debt (1946) 
was £P8,585,900, and currency in circula- 
tion (1947) £P44,908,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Palestine is a plateau 
traversed from north to south by moun- 
tains and broken by great depressions, also 
running from north to south. The Mari- 
time plain is remarkably fertile. The Jor- 
dan, the only important river, rises in 
Syria and flows south along the Trans-Jor- 
dan border through Hule marshes and lake, 
and the Sea of Tiberias (Sea of Galilee) 
into the Dead Sea, 1,290 feet below sea 
level. 


Mineral resources are limited. The chief 
minerals of commercial importance are 
potash (1945: 98,645 short tons), gypsum, 
sulfur, limestone and rock salt. The Dead 
Sea contains many valuable dissolved salts, 
and petroleum and bitumen exudations 
are found around its southern end. 

There are few forested areas, and wood 
is a major import in normal years. The 
catch of fish was 4,680 tons in 1945. 

Summers are hot and dry in Palestine, 
with occasional maximum temperatures of 
100°, although 80°-90° is the more normal 
maximum. In the Jordan valley, noted for 


its climatic extremes, the thermometer oc 

casionally reaches 130°; it may range from 
freezing point to 80° within 24 hours. The 
mean annual temperature at Jerusalem is 
62.8°, with February the coolest month 
(47.22 mean) and August the hottest 
(76.3° mean). Rainfall throughout Pales- 
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tine occurs chiefly in autumn and spring; 


the mean annual average is 28 inches along 
the coast and 26 inches in Jerusalem, 


(See also ISRAEL, p. 515.) 
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Panama (Republic) 
(Republica de Panama), 


Area: 28,575 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 680,519 (1940: mestizo, 
65.34%; Negro, 13.31%; white, 11.07%; In- 
dian, 9.53%; others, .75%). 


Density per square mile: 23.8. 

President: Enrique A. Jiménez (provisional). _ 

Principal cities (1940): Panama city, 111,893 
(capital and chief port); Colén, 44,393 (chief 
Caribbean port); Ciudad David, 9,222 (bananas). 

Monetary unit: Balboa. 

Language: Spanish (official). 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 
6%; others, 1%. 
HISTORY. Visited by Columbus in 1502 
on his fourth voyage and explored by Bal- 
boa in 1513, Panama was the principal 
transshipment point for Spanish treasure 
and supplies to and from South and Cen- 
tral America in colonial days. In 1821 
when Central America revolted against 
Spain, Panama joined Colombia, which al- 
ready had declared its independence. Fo! 
the next 82 years, Panama attempted un- 
successfully to break away from Colombia 
After U. S. proposals for canal rights ove: 
the narrow isthmus had been rejected by 
the Colombian Senate, Panama proclaimec 
its independence with U. S. backing i 
1908. U. S. Marines restrained Colombia 
intervention on the ground that the U. 8. 
Colombian treaty of 1846 gave the Uniter 
States the right to keep the isthmus oper 


For canal rights in perpetuity, the Unite: 
States paid Panama $10,000,000, and agree 
to pay $250,000 ($430,000 after devaluatio 
of the U. S. dollar in 1933) each year, I 
exchange, the United States got the Cans 
Zone, a ten-mile-wide strip across th 
isthmus, and a considerable degree of in 
fluence in Panamanian affairs. Since 190: 
Panama’s government generally has bee 
stable, with orderly presidential successio: 
Arnulfo Arias, a pro-Axis president, w: 
ousted and exiled in 1941, and succeede 
by Dr. Adolfo de la Guardia. 


During World War II the U. S. w 
granted the right to establish a number | 
bases in Panama. All were evacuated | 
1948 after the Assembly rejected.a 10-ye 
lease agreement on Dec. 22, 1947. 


Enrique A. Jiménez was elected pr 
visional president in 1945 by the Natior 


93%; Protestant, 


Assembly, which later extended his term 


_ to Oct. 1, 1948. On July 12, 1948, the As- 
sembly voted 26 to 25 to oust Jiménez, but 
the latter ignored the action and remained 


in office with the backing of the national 
police. 


'On Aug. 7 the national election jury 


_ declared Government candidate Domingo 


Diaz Arosemena winner of the May 9 presi- 
dential election, a decision bitterly de- 
nounced by the opposition nominee, Dr. 
Arias, who fled the country. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the 1946 constitu- 
tion, the Assembly and the president are 
elected for six-year terms, with the presi- 
dent ineligible to succeed himself. Panama 
has no army or navy, but has a national 


_ police corps numbering 2,000. 


_ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


_ Although education is free and compulsory 


between 7 and 15, illiteracy is very high in 


Panama. In 1944 there were 648 primary 


_ Schools with enrollment of 65,247; 12 pub- 
_ lic secondary schools with 5,417 students: 


and a national university in Panama City 
with 850 students. 

About five-eighths of the nation is un- 
occupied. A fourth of the population is in 
Col6n and in Panama City, the oldest 
white settlement on the Pacific coast of 
the Americas. In the cities, the lower 
classes are Negro and Negroid, descendants 
of British West Indian laborers on the 
canal. Once literally a pest hole from coast 
to coast, Panama has been made into one 


‘of the healthiest of the tropical nations 


' through U. S. sanitation methods intro- 


duced by Canal Zone Officials. 

Bananas are the main agricultural crop; 
others are cacao, tobacco, abacd, rubber, 
rice, coffee and sugar cane, all of which are 
exported, as are cattle, hides and gold. Im- 
ports in 1947 were $75,568,225 (1946: $56,- 
057,498), and exports $8,349,408 (1946: $6,- 
800,779). Textiles and food make up about 
50 percent of imports, and machinery 
about 20 percent. The United States nor- 
mally supplies over half the imports and 
takes 80 percent of the exports. 

The Panama Canal is the country’s big- 
gest economic asset. About 37 percent of 


‘the 1945 national income was derived from 


_ the wages of Panamanians working in the 


Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U. S. 
personnel in the Zone. The national budget 
for 1948 included expenses of $34,638,742 
and revenue of $33,138,974. The external 
debt in 1947 was $21,035,347. 

The main railway is the U. S. Govern- 
ment-owned Panama Railroad, 47.64 miles 


long, bridging the isthmus from Panama 


City to Colon. All rail mileage in 1945 to- 
taled 457; highway mileage in that year 
was about 1,100. The canal attracts to 
Panama the biggest shipping tonnage in 
Latin’ America, and shipping under Pana- 
Manian registry increased in 1947 to 369 


vessels (100 tons and over) of 1,702,260 
gross tons. 


Minerals include gold, oil, copper and | 
platinum near the Colombian border, but — 
transit shortcomings have hampered de- © 
velopment. Forest resources include ma- 
hogany, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipeca- 


cuanha. Pearl fishing is a minor industry. — 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Panama, 
roughly the size of South Carolina, runs 
east to west for 420 miles from Costa Rica 
to Colombia, and has a maximum width of 
118 miles, with 477 miles of Caribbean 
coast and 767 on the Pacific. At the nar- 
rowest and lowest point, the canal bisects 
the country. Outlying islands number 
about 630 in the Caribbean and 116 in the 
Pacific. Panama steps up from coastal low- 
lands, with extremely heavy rainfall, to 
upland valleys and plateaus covered by 
dense forest and a few mountain peaks, 
some volcanic, near the Costa Rican border. 
Its many rivers are not navigable. 


Paraguay (Republic) 


(Republica del Paraguay) 


Area: 154,165 square miles. 
Population (est. 1947): 
guayan, 97%; Indian, 3%). 
Density per square mile: 7.9. 
President: Juan Natclicio Gonzdlez. 


Principal cities (est. 1943): Asuncién, 126,280 
(est. 1945: 172,400) (capital); Viilarrica, 30,176 


1,225,000 (Para- 


(sugar, tobacco); Concepcién, 16,007 (port, 
Paraguay River); Encarnacién, 15,610 (roi 
terminus). 


Monetary unit: Guarani. 
Languages: Spanish (official), Guarani. 
Religion: Roman Catholic (official). 


HISTORY. Paraguay, a landlocked South 
American country with a good river outlet 
to the South Atlantic, is about the size of 
Montana and, more often than not, is 
under the rule of a dictator-president, 


In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebastian 
Cabot explored the area when he sailed up 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo 
Martinez de Irala, a Spaniard, founded 
Asuncion in 1537 and became the dominant 
figure in Paraguay for the next two dec- 
ades. From 1608 until their expulsion 
from the Spanish dominions in 1767, the 
Jesuits maintained an extensive establish- 
ment in the south and east of Paraguay. 
In 1811 Paraguay revolted against Spanish 
rule and became a nominal republic under 
two consuls, one of whom, Dr. José 
Rodriguez Francia, ruled as absolute dic- 
tator until his death in 1840. His dictator 
successor, Carlos Antonio Lopez, was suc- 
ceeded in 1862 by his son, Francisco Solano 
Lopez, under whose leadership Paraguay 
lost a good part of its population in a dis- 
astrous five-year war with Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Uruguay. In the succeeding decades, 
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economic progress was handicapped by 
revolution, intrigue and corrupt govern-~ 
ment. Paraguay remained neutral in 
World War I. Economic and financial ex- 
haustion resulted from the war with Bo- 
livia (1932-35), after which Paraguay was 
awarded three-fourths of the disputed 
Gran Chaco region (1938). 

General José Félix Estigarribia, elected 
president constitutionally in 1939, was 
killed a year later in a plane crash. Gen- 
eral Higinio Morinigo, elected president by 
the Council of Ministers in 1940, was the 
only candidate in the 1943 election. Soon 


thereafter, Morinigo seized dictatorial pow- 


ers. He emerged from a 6-month civil war 
in 1947, still in power; but following na- 
tional elections in Feb., 1948, in which his 
(and the only) candidate was elected 
president, he was ousted in a bloodless coup 
on June 3. An interim government took 
over until Aug. 15, when the nominee, 


Juan Natalicio Gonzalez, took office. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since 
adoption of the 1940 constitution, Para- 
guay has been a semi-authoritarian re- 
public which elects a president every five 
years by popular vote, and a one-house 
Congress on a population basis. There is 
also a Council of State, somewhat equiva- 
lent to an upper house, its members named 
by the government. The presidentially- 
appointed cabinet administers the govern- 
ment and is required merely to inform the 
Congress and Council of its policy. 


The army numbers more than 8,000. 

Military service is compulsory for two 
years. For patrolling the Paraguay River, 
the country’s life line, there is a navy of 
about 1,400 men with four gunboats. The 
budget share allotted to defense averages 
50 percent. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The illiteracy rate is unofficially estimated 
at 60 percent, one of the highest in South 
America, Education is free and supposedly 
compulsory. In 1946 there were 65,000 
pupils attending 2,000 elementary schools. 
The University of Paraguay at Asuncién 
had 1,300 students, and there were several 
normal and agricultural schools. 


The Paraguayans are a homogeneous 
blend of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
with considerable Guarani Indian blood. 
There are almost no Negroes; the 35,000 to 
50,000 uncivilized Indians live mainly in 
the Chaco. The country is 90 percent bilin- 
gual, with Guarani dominating over Span- 
ish (the official language) in rural areas. 


A well-favored land, Paraguay is pre- 
dominantly a cattle country, keeping about 
3,000,000 head. The soil is fertile and the 
climate suitable for subtropical crops. The 
chief cash crop is cotton (acreage: 750,000; 
est. 1946 ginned output: 124,000 quintals) ; 
the staple food crop is manioc. Other crops 
are rice, maize, yerba maté, tobacco, sugar, 


peanuts and fruits. Oil of petit-grain, an 


important perfume ingredient, is extracted 
from the leaves of the bitter orange. Aside 
from the production of canned meat (1945: 
15,450 short tons) and quebracho extract, 
the manufactures of the country are only 
slightly developed, but show steady growth. 


Exports in 1947 were valued at $21,260,- 
000, and imports at $22,030,000. Argentina 
took 40 percent of the exports, followed by 
Great Britain and Uruguay. Argentina 
also supplied 33 percent of the imports, 
followed by the U. S. and Brazil. Chief 
exports are canned beef, quebracho extract, 
hides and cotton. 


River traffic, the principal means of com- 
munication, is largely monopolized by a 
British-controlled. Argentine company; 
plans were announced in June, 1946, for 
the formation of a Paraguayan-owned river 
fleet. The Paraguay River is navigable for 
vessels of 12 ft. draft to Asuncidén, princi- 
pal shipping point, and Concepcién; and 
for smaller vessels for its entire length. 
The Alto Parana is navigable for larger 
vessels for almost its whole length. Rail- 
way mileage in 1946 was 1,044. Highways, 
generally poor, totaled 3,760 miles in 1944, 


Domestic air service is furnished by the 
naticnalized Linea Aérea de Transporte 
Nacional (LATN). Several foreign lines 
supply international service. 


The 1947 budget called for expenditures 
of 56,129,000 guaranis, with an indicated 
deficit of 9,200,000 guaranis. The national 
debt in 1945 was about $22,000,000, since 
increased by $12,000,000 in credits from the 
U. S. and Brazil. U. S. direct investments 
in 1940 were $5,037,000; British investments 
on Dec. 31, 1947, were £2,831,904. 


Paraguay’s mineral deposits are small, 
except for manganese in the near-inacces- 
sible northeast. In the western Chaco, a 
U. S. oil company has been exploring for 
oil. Forest resources are considerable, es- 
pecially in the Chaco. Quebracho—the 
“Axe-breaker,” a wood so heavy that it 
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will not float—is the principal commercial - 


tree. The wood has many uses, from paving 
blocks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho tannic 
extract (1945 exports: 32,500 short tons) is 
the chief product. Its export is limited by 
agreement with Argentina, also a heavy 
producer. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Eastern 
Paraguay, between the Paranda and Para- 
guay Rivers, is upland country with the 
thickest population settled on the grassy 
slope that inclines toward the Paraguay 
River. The greater part of the Chaco region, 
to the west, is covered with marshes, la- 
goons, dense tropical forest and jungle. In 
the east, the temperature averages about 
81° in summer (December—February) and 
64° in winter (May—August). From Asun- 
cion, with an annual average greater: than 
60 inches, the rainfall decreases in the west. 


7 mestizo, 53%; 
_ others, 1%). 


- Peru (Republic) 
(Republica del Peru) 


Area: 482,133 square miles. 


Population (est. 1945): 7,719,276 (white and 
Indian, 46%; Asiatic, Negro aa 


Density per square mile: 16.0. 

President: José Luis Bustamante y Rivero. 

seeeipal cities (est. 1945): Lima, 657,824 
(capital); Callao, 93,313 (port of Lima); Are- 
quipa, 87,260 (commercial center); Cusco, 49,- 


760 {ancient Incan capital); Trujillo, 42,875 


(mining). 
Monetary unit: Sol. 


a ross: Spanish, Quéchua, Aymara (lIn- 
n). 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Peru, once part of the great 
Incan empire and later the major vice- 
royalty of Spanish South America, is more 
than three times the size of California. It 
was conquered in 1531-33 by Francisco 
Pizarro. On July 28, 1821, Peru proclaimed 
its independence, but the Spanish were 
not finally defeated until the Battle of 
Ayacucho on Dec. 9, 1824. For a hundred 
years thereafter the Peruvian course was 
rough. Revolutions were frequent, and a 
new war was fought with Spain in 1864-66. 
The dispute with Chile over Tacna and 
Arica was not finally settled until 1929, 
and war with Colombia over the Leticia 
Corridor was narrowly averted in 1931. 
Major economic development, mostly by 
foreign capital, began late in the last 
century. In World Wars I and II, Peru 
enjoyed cotton and copper booms. General 
Oscar Benavides became president in 1933 
and vigorously set about suppressing popu- 
lar rights and representative government. 
He was succeeded in 1939 by President 


Manuel Prado y Ugarteche. 


Peru emerged from 20 years of dictator- 
ship on July 28, 1945, with the inaugura- 
tion of President José Luis Bustamante y 
Rivero after the first free election in many 
years. However, the change to a regime in 
which’ political prisoners were freed and 
the press was free to criticize was soon 
tempered by factional troubles within the 
government. As a result, in a cabinet re- 
organization of Jan. 12, 1947, three mem- 
bers of the leftist APRA party, which had 
contributed largely to Bustamante’s elec- 
tion, were eliminated. The rightist-APRA 
cleavage continued in 1948 with resultant 
national tension. 

During the June, 1948, crisis the Bill of 
Rights was suspended. On August 4 the 
Council of Ministers ended the suspension. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1933 constitution, Peru elects by popular 
vote every six years a president, two vice- 
presidents and a bicameral Congress—a 
Senate of 48 members and a Chamber of 
148 members. The president is ineligible 
to succeed himself, The cabinet, headed by 


the prime minister, is presidentially ap- 
pointed, while Supreme Court judges are 
elected by the Congress from a presidential 
list. The central government names the 
executives of the 24 departments. 


Military service is compulsory at the age 
of eighteen. The army had about 27,500 
men in 1947. The air force, with 1,935 men 
and 90 planes in 1940, received 50 U. S. 
lend-lease craft in 1942. The 1947 navy 
had two old cruisers, two destroyers, four 
submarines, six river gunboats and smaller 
units. There are about 10,000 police and 
civil guards. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Peru, once the cultural center of Spanish 
South America, had a 1944 illiteracy rate 
of 58 percent. Education between 7 and 
14 is free, compulsory and state-controlled. 
Primary schools numbered 17,647 in 1944 
and enrolled 717,000, while 61 State second- 
ary schools had 12,474 students. Secondary 
education is also offered in about 100 
schools of religious orders. Five universi- 
ties had 8,282 students in 1943, including 
the University of San Marcos, founded in 
1551 (oldest in America) with 6,241. In 
1946 the government announced an am- 
bitious 5-year plan for building schools. 


Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. The Indians come from three 
main stocks—Quéchua, Aymard& (Colla) 
and Chuncho. The relatively large Asiatic 
population numbered 41,945 in 1940; in 
1939 there were 22,738 alien Japanese. 

Compulsory social security, established 
in 1936, covers illness, maternity, dis- 
ability, old age and death; benefits are 
steadily being extended. 

Land under cultivation is estimated at 
about 3,617,000 acres, or 12 percent of the 
total area, with more than 80 percent of 
the population being dependent upon agri- 
culture. About one-eighth of the cultivated 
area in the irrigated coastal valleys of the 
central region is devoted to cotton, the 
most important crop (1947 production: 
71,000 short tons). Sugar (1947: 473,500 
short tons), rice, tobacco and coffee are 
exported, while wheat, corn, potatoes, 
beans, barley and quinoa (a grain similar 
to millet) are subsistence crops. Stock- 
raising, pursued in the Pacific highlands 
and the elevated parts of the Amazon slope, 
supplies most of the country’s meat needs, 
as well as wool, hides and skins for export. 
Llamas, used as beasts of burden, and vi- 
cunas and alpacas, noted for their wool, 
are native to Peru. Livestock in 1945 was 
estimated at 14,007,213 sheep, 2,248,517 
cattle and 952,198 goats. 

Industrialization has been slow. Aside 
from the copper smelters and oil refineries, 
the greatest progress has been made in the 
textile industry, which obtains its raw ma- 
terials from domestic cotton and wool and 
from imported silk. 


Foreign trade statistics, in millions of 
soles, are as follows: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 822 984 1,003 
Imports 260 802 1,092 


In 1947, 58 percent of the imports came 
from the U. S., 13 percent from Argentina, 
and 6.5 percent from Great Britain. The 
U.S. took 29 percent of the exports, Chile 

19 percent, and Britain 8.6 percent. The 
chief exports are sugar and cotton, fol- 
lowed by copper, gasoline and lead. Prin- 


= cipal imports are machinery and motor 


vehicles, foodstuffs (especially wheat), iron 
and steel manufactures, electrical goods 
and chemicals. 


Highway mileage in 1946 totaled 18,500, 
of which more than a third is hard-sur- 
faced; the Pan-American highway had a 
total Peruvian length of 1,818 miles. Rail- 
‘way mileage was 2,800, much of it over 
difficult territory. Several airlines supply 
domestic and international service. There 
are more than 5,400 miles of navigable 
tributaries of the Amazon in eastern Peru; 
the chief Amazon port is Iquitos, 2,653 
miles from the Atlantic. 


The 1947 budget authorized expenditures 


of 927,000,000 soles. The public debt on 


June 30, 1946, was 2,083,000,000 soles. 
Foreign capital has played a large part in 
Peruvian economic development, British 
investments on Dec. 31, 1947, were £27,022,- 
944; American direct investments in 1940, 
$81,597,000. 


Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks 
fourth in world silver production and mines 
about 25 percent of the world’s vanadium. 
But mining is second to agriculture, and 
nearly all of it is in the hands of foreign 
capital. Petroleum and copper are the most 
important, with the latter controlled by 
the American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
poration, which also accounts for much of 
the gold and silver output. In 1946, gold 
production was 158,374 oz., silver 12,333,865 
oz., copper 28,107 short tons and vanadium 
645 tons. Petroleum production in 1947 
was 12,763,807 barrels; discovery of rich 
new deposits has been reported. Total 
mineral production in 1946 was valued at 
407,373,394 soles. 


Forest products include rubber (1945: 
2,200 short tons), balata, raw quinine 
(1945 exports, all U. S.-bought: 849,160 
kg.), vegetable ivory, mahogany, cedar, dye 
woods and coco, the source of cocaine. An 
important industry on the outlying islands 
is the gathering of guano (bird excrement), 
a valuable fertilizer used almost entirely 
domestically. The fish canning industry is 
assuming considerable importance. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Andes 
Mountains divide Peru into three sharply 
differentiated zones. To the west is the 
coastland, much of it arid, extending for 


long. The mountain area, with peaks over _ 


20,000 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
valleys, lies centrally. Beyond the moun- 


tains to the east is the heavily forested 


slope leading to the Amazonian plains. 


The climate ranges from tropical in the 
eastern lowlands to arctic among the 
snow-capped peaks, The coastal area has 
an average annual rainfall of less than 2 
inches and temperatures ranging between 


55° and 98°. Temperatures range from 75° ~ 


a .) 


to 95° in the humid Montafia, and rainfall — 


between 75 and 125 inches annually. 


The Philippines (Republic) 


Area: 114,400 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 19,511,000 (Filipino 
except [1940] 117,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japa- 
nese, 8,739 Americans and 11,515 others). 

Density per square mile: 170.6. 

President: Elpidio Quirino. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Manila, 832,300 
(capital, chief ean Cebu, 164,890 (seaport); 
Zamboanga, 179,020 (seaport); Davao, 132,900 
(seaport); Iloilo, 108,570 
980 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Peso, 

Languages: a Tagalog, Bisayan, Span- 
ish, Ilocano, Bicol. 


seaport); Ormoc, 93,- 


Religions (census 1939): Roman Catholic, 
78.7%; Aglipayan (Independent Philippine Catho- 
lic), 9.8%; Mohammedan, 4.2%; Protestant, 


2.3%; others, 5%. 


HISTORY. Fernando Magellan, the Portu- 
guese navigator in the service of Spain, dis- 
covered the Philippines on March 16, 1521, 
and 21 years later a Spanish exploration 
party named the group of islands in honor 
of Prince Philip, later Philip II of Spain, 
Spain retained possession of the islands 
for the next 350 years, although the Moros 
in the southern islands continued to harass 
the Spanish troops until 1850. 


The Philippines were ceded to the 
United States in 1899 by the Treaty of 
Paris after the Spanish-American War. 
Meanwhile the Filipinos, led by Emilio 
Aguinaldo, had declared their independ- 
ence. They continued guerrilla warfare 
against U. S. troops until the capture of 
Aguinaldo in March, 1901. By July, 1902, 
peace was established in all parts of the 
islands except those inhabited by Moros. 


The first U. S. civilian governor-general 
was William Howard Taft (1901-04). The 
Jones Law (1916) provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Philippine legislature com- 
posed of an elective Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Tydings-McDuffie Act 
(1934) provided for complete Philippine 
independence in 1946. Under a constitution 
approved by the people of the Philippines 
May 14, 1935, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines was inaugurated on Noy. 15 
under the presidency of Manuel Quezon y 
Molina, who was re-elected in 1941. 


Quezon (Aug. 
re-established his government in 
the Philippines. 


1, 1944), 


Brig. Gen. Manuel A. Roxas y Acufia, 
who defeated Osmefia in the elections of 
April, 1946, became first head of the new 
independent republic, which came into 
existence on July 4, 1946, as scheduled in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. He died April 
15, 1948, and was succeeded by the Vice 
President, Elpidio Quirino, who pledged 
continuation of Roxas’ domestic program 
and pro-U. S. foreign policy. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1935 (as amended in 1940), 
the Philippines have a republican form of 
government based on that of the United 
States. Executive power is exercised by the 
president, popularly elected for a 4-year 
term and’ assisted by a cabinet appointed 
by him. The popularly elected Congress 
has two houses—the Senate with 24 mem- 
bers and the House of Representatives 
with 98 members. 

The Philippine army is being reorganized 
and re-equipped with U. S. assistance. An 
agreement signed March 14, 1947, pro- 
vided for the establishment, for a 99-year 
period, of 23 U. S. military, naval and air 
bases in the islands. 


EDUCATION. In March, 1940, there were 
12,057 public schools with a primary en- 
roliment of 1,572,639; intermediate, 277,- 
574; secondary, 90,579; collegiate (normal 
and technical) 3,777; total enrollment 1,- 
944,569. The 439 private schools had a total 
enrollment of 149,491 in June, 1940. In 1947 
an estimated 3,085,302 pupils were enrolled 
in public schools, 267,473 in private. Of the 
8,466,493 persons reported as engaged in 
gainful occupations in 1939, 3,912,580 were 
listed as literate and 4,546,496 as illiterate; 
7,417 were unreported. Tagalog is the na- 
tional language but English and Spanish 
are used throughout the country. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry. The last census 
(1939) showed 1,634,726 farms with a total 
area of 16,531,716 acres (about 22 percent 
of total area), of which 9,769,669 acres 
were under cultivation. The average size of 
the farms was 10.11 acres, but there were 
many large plantations. Rice (palay) is the 
staple native food cereal, but production 
(2,198,183 metric tons in 1947) is insuffi- 
cient to meet home consumption. The Phil- 


- Copra was 


ippines normally produce about half the | 


world copra supply and a large proportion 
of the abacaé (Manila hemp) supply; they 
are also a leading source of sugar (1947-48: 
429,929 short tons) and sugar products, 


normally the chief export. Other crops in- | 


clude sisal, kapok, cotton, corn, tobacco, 


coffee, rubber, cacao, citrus fruits and ban- 


anas. In the crop year 1946-47, 930,140 tons _ 
of copra, 17,660 tons of tobacco and 82,000 — 


tons of abaca were produced. Livestock in 


1947 included 1,590,260 carabaos, the farm- — 


ers’ all-purpose animal (reduced by almost — 
50 percent from 1940); 510,950 cattle; 175,- — 


610 horses and 1,852,270 hogs. 


Some subsistence crops have reached - 


prewar production levels. Export crops 
necessary to economic recovery, however, 
have made slow progress, except for copra. 

Industry had made some progress prior 
to World War II, but private manufactures 
were still in their infancy. Industrial estab- 
lishments suffered serious damage as a 
result of the war. A start has been made in 
sugar, rope, cigar, cigarette and furniture 
factories, lumber and rice mills, and mod- 
ern factories producing beverages, per- 
fumes, cosmetics and other consumer’s 
goods. Preparation of fine embroideries is 
an important home industry. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Statistics of trade, in 
millions of pesos, are as follows: 


1940 1946 1947 
Exports 312 128 531 
Imports 269 592t 1,023; 


jExcluding surplus property and relief shipments. 


Of the 1947 exports, 57.2% went to the 
U.S., 6.6% to France and 3.7% to Denmark. 
The U. S. supplied 86.0% of imports, fol- 
lowed by China, 2.8% and Canada, 2.7%. 
by far the leading export 
(66.7% ) followed by abaca, desiccated coco- 
nut, coconut oil and copra meal and cake. 
Suger, leading prewar export, accounted for 
only a small part of 1947 exports. 
FINANCE. The 1948-49 budget estimated 
all general fund expenditures at 249,496,833 
pesos and all revenue at 250,000,000 pesos. 
Chief sources of revenue are excise taxes 
and licence, business occupation taxes. The 
total bonded indebtedness on Mar. 31, 1948, 
was 33,938,051 pesos. In Apr., 1946, the U. S. 
Congress appropriated $520,000,000 for the 
rehabilitation of the Philippines. 
COMMUNICATION. Transportation facili- 
ties suffered especially severe damage dur- 
ing World War II. The inter-island trade 
—extremely important because of the 
makeup of the archipelago—was served in 
1937 by 2,907 vessels licensed for domestic 
trade, 1,545 for coastwise trade and 1,362 
for bay and river traffic. Postwar rehabili- 
tation has been rapid. The port of Ma- 
nila has ample facilities for ocean-going 
vessels. Railway mileage (1941) totaled 844, 
most of which (712 mi.) was on Luzon. 
Highways totaled 10,925 miles in 1939, of 
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which 6,127 were improved. Air transporta- 
‘tion is assuming an important place in 


inter-island communication. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 


The Philippines possess large but relatively 
undeveloped mineral resources. Most im- 
portant is gold, production of which rose 
from 160,620 oz. in 1929 to 1,097,000 oz. 
valued at $38,282,000 in 1940. Most of the 
mines in production are lode mines. Also 
important are silver, iron ore, copper ore, 


‘chromite, manganese ore, lead and zinc. 


Petroleum formations are also known to 
exist. Mining has been slow to recover from 
the effects of World War II. In 1947 only 
65,030 ounces of gold, 44,186 ounces of sil- 


q ver, 10,132 long tons of copper concentrates, 


189,499 tons of chromite (refractory) and 
73,182 tons of coal were mined. 


The forest area is estimated at more 
than 43,700,000 acres (about 58 percent of 
the total area), not including 3,200,000 
acres covered with cogdon grass, fit for 
grazing. About 97.5 percent of the total 
forest area is government-owned. The 
volume of standing commercial hardwoods 
and softwoods was estimated at 464,740,- 
000,000 board feet in 1941. 


Of the approximately 1,900 different 
species of fish, only about 100 kinds are 
marketed, although a majority are edible. 
Fish exports are chiefly canned tunas. 


TOPOGRAPHY. The Philippines are an 
archipelago of approximately 7,083 islands 
lying about 500 miles off the southeast 
coast of Asia and bounded on the west 


‘and north by the South China Sea, on the 


east by the Pacific, and on the south by the 
Celebes Sea. They extend north and south 
about 1,152 miles and east and west about 
688 miles. The northernmost island, Y’Ami, 
is 65 miles from Formosa, while the 
southernmost, Saluag, is 30 miles east of 
Borneo. Only 466 of the islands have an 
area of more than one square mile, and 


-only 2,441 have names, The largest islands 


are Luzon in the north (40,814 sq. mi.), 
Mindanao in the south (36,906 sq. mi.), 
Samar (5,124 sq. mi.), Negros (4,903 sq. 
mi.), and Palawan (4,500 sq. mi.). The 
islands are the tops of an irregular, sub- 
merged mountain chain which is largely 
of volcanic origin. The plains lying amid 
the mountains are the most densely popu- 
lated portions of the islands, except in 
Cebu, where the people live mostly on the 
coastal plain. Extensive drainage systems 
are provided by the numerous short rivers. 


CLIMATE. The temperature is warm 
throughout the year, averaging 80°, with 
only slight variations. Rainfall averages 
about 90-100 inches annually, with the 
wettest season occurring from June or 
July through October. Typhoons, often 
causing severe damage, originate in the 
Pacific and strike the islands from the east 
and southeast before curving north. 


Poland (Republic) 
(Rzeczpospolita Polska) 


Area: 119,703 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 24,775,000. 
Density per square mile: 206.9. 
President: Boleslaw Bierut. - 
Premier: Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 


Principal cities (est. 1947): Warsaw, 550,000 
(capital); Lédz, 596,000 (industrial center); 
Krakéw (Cracow), 305,000 (trading center); 
Poznan, 268,000 (farm products); Breslau (Wro- 
ton a 201,000 (former German industrial cen- 
ter). 


Monetary unit: Zloty. 
Language: Polish (more than 90%). 
Religions: Roman Catholic, Jewish, Protestant. 


HISTORY. A victim of aggression and par- 
tition throughout the ages, Poland found 
history repeating itself in World War II. 
Her area was reduced from that of Cali- 
fornia to that of New Mexico, and her 


ee | 


population was cut by 11,000,000. Her ~ 


people reeled from the combined effects cf 
the cruel German occupation, a severe 
famine and general postwar instability. 
Her postwar government was in the hands 
of a small Communist minority which 
allowed little democratic opposition. Poland 
in 1948 was probably the most faithful 
member of the Soviet Union’s eastern 
European bloc. 


Little of certainty is known about Polish 
history prior to the end of the 10th cen- 
tury. Early in the 11th century the Polish 
king, Boleslaus I (the Brave), ruled over 
Bohemia, Saxony and Moravia. His king- 
dom fell in the 138th century to the Tar- 
tars, who in turn were driven back by 
two orders of German knights—the Knights 


* of the Sword and the Teutonic Knights— 


who spread Christianity along the shores 
of the Baltic. They created a state which 
included the district of Kulm and part of 
Poland, subject to the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. In 1259 Poland was invaded again by 
the Mongols, but the country recovered 
under King Wladislaus I (1306-33), who 
defeated the Teutonic Knights and re- 
united Great and Little Poland. 


Poland reached its peak of power in the 
middle of the 15th century. The decline 
began at the end of that century when 
the nobles usurped the power of the people 
and soon reduced the country to anarchy. 
For 100 years the nobles fought among 
themselves and occasionally against Turks, 
Russians and Tartars. In 1683 John Sobieski 
became a great national hero by defeating 
the Turks near Vienna. 


By the middle of the 18th century 
Poland was completely decadent and ut- 
terly disorganized. The first partition of 
the country was carried out in 1772 by 
Prussia, Russia and Austria; the second in 
1793 and a third in 1795-96. For more than 


‘oland 


100 years thereafter the Poles had no na- 


tion of their own and, when World War I 


broke out, they found themselves fighting 
on both sides. 


The independence of Poland was formally 
proclaimed in Nov., 1918, and Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski was confirmed in office as 
President. In 1919, Ignace Paderewski, fa- 
mous pianist and patriot, became the first 
premier. Russia attacked Poland in 1920 
but the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski and 
aided by the French, defeated the invaders. 
On May 12, 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized 
complete power in a coup d’état and 
ruled the country dictatorially until his 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz. 


Despite a 10-year non-aggression pact 
signed with Germany in 1934, Hitler at- 
tacked Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. Russian 
troops invaded from the east Sept. 17, 
1939, and on Sept. 28 a German-Russian 
agreement was signed dividing Poland be- 
tween Russia and Germany. Before leav- 
ing Poland, President Ignacy Moscicki re- 
signed, designating as his successor W. 
Raczkiewicz; the latter formed a govern- 
ment-in-exile in France with Gen. Wladys- 
law Sikorski as premier; this government 
moved to London after France’s defeat in 
1940. All of Poland was occupied by Ger- 
many after the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union in June, 1941. On July 30, 1941, 
Poland concluded an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. voiding all German-Soviet agree- 
ments effected after Sept. 1, 1939. 


The legal Polish government soon fell 
out with the Russians, however, and in 
July, 1944, a Communist-dominated Polish 
Committee of National Liberation received 
Soviet recognition. Moving to Lublin after 
that city’s liberation, it proclaimed itself 
the Provisional Government of Poland on 
Dec. 31, 1944. After almost six months’ ne- 
gotiations, some of the former members of 
the Polish Government in London joined 
with the Lublin government to form the 
Polish Government of National Unity on 
June 28, 1945. Great Britain and the U. S. 
recognized this government on July 5, 1945, 
and withdrew recognition from the London 
government. 

Democratic participation was negligible 
in the new government, which has adhered 
strictly to Soviet foreign policy and pur- 
sued a program of internal socialization. 
The government bloc controlled by the 
small Communist minority won a sweeping 
victory in the Jan., 1947, elections, which 
gave little opportunity to the opposition 
for campaigning or voting. 

On Aug. 2, 1945, in Berlin, Prime Minister 
Attlee, President Truman and Generalis- 
simo Stalin established a new de facto 
western frontier for Poland, along the riv- 
ers Oder and Lausitzer Neisse, pending the 
final peace treaty. On Aug. 16 the Soviet 


Union and Poland signed a treaty delimit- 
ing the Soviet-Polish frontier. Under these 
agreements Poland was shifted westward. 
In the east it lost 69,860 square miles with 
10,772,000 inhabitants; in the west it 


‘gained (subject to final peace conference 


approval) 38,986 square miles with a pre- 
War population of 8,621,000. By 1948 all 
Germans in the latter area had been ex- 
pelled and replaced with Poles who lived 
formerly in the territory ceded to the 
U.S.S.R., or in Germany or other countries. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Poland is a 
republic headed by a president chosen for 
a& seven-year term by the Parliament, which 
consists of 444 members popularly elected 


for a seven-year term, The administration 
of the government is carried on by acoun- ~ 


cil of ministers headed by the premier. 


The interim Constitution approved by- 


Parliament on Feb. 20, 1947, provides for 
a 5-member State Council with far-reach- 
ing powers and gives the cabinet wide 
powers when Parliament is not in session, 


Poland’s army in 1947 numbered about 
165,000 men, organized and equipped along 
Soviet lines with Soviet assistance. The 
air force had 400 planes, and the navy 2 
destroyers, 4 submarines and a number of 
minesweepers and coastal craft. Unknown 
numbers of security troops organized in 
para-military formations maintain internal 
order under the direction of the Interior 
Ministry. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In the school year 1946-47 there were 
20,132 primary schools with 3,260,000 
pupils. Secondary schools numbered 758 
with 225,200 pupils. The three pre-1939 
state universities of Warsaw, Krakow and 
Poznan, and the private (Catholic) uni- 
versity of Lublin re-opened in the fall of 
1945. New universities have been founded 
at Lublin, Gdansk (Danzig), Breslau 
(Wroclaw), Torun and Lédz. Students en- 
rolled in 34 universities and other schools 
of higher learning numbered 80,841 in 1947. 


Poland remains essentially an agricul- 
tural country: the areas now under de 
facto Polish administration in the west ac- 
counted for 25 percent of Germany’s pre- 
war food production. About 70 percent of 
postwar Poland is arable land. Much of it 
has been divided into small farms under 
the land reform program. Before World 
War II, Poland exported large quantities 
of farm products, but in 1948 the harvests 
barely met domestic needs, even though 
the population had been reduced 30 per- 
cent. Production continues to be hampered 
by shortages of seed and fertilizer; it was 
further reduced in 1946 and 1947 by un- 
favorable weather. 

Agricultural production figures in 1946, 


in short tons (1938 in parentheses) were: 
rye, wheat and barley, 4,460,676 (11,901,=- 


; 


092); potatoes, 20,580,472 (38,093,504) ; 
sugar beets, 3,381,608 (3,485,914). The es- 


timated animal population is still seriously 


depleted. On June 30, 1947, there were 
2,016,226 horses (50% of prewar), 4,745,883 


cattle (45%), 4,273,569 hogs (55%) and 
982,819 sheep (30%). 


Poland’s industrial facilities, although 


‘severely damaged during World War II, 


were not greatly affected by territorial con- 


 cessions to the U.S. S. R., with the excep- 


tion of the Lwdow area. On the other 


hand, important German industrial areas, 


especially Silesia and the city of Stettin, 
are located in the territories under de facto 
Polish administration. As a result, post- 


s war Poland has a much larger industrial 


potential. Almost all industries have been 
nationalized or placed under state control, 
and a planned economy has been intro- 
duced as part of the government’s drive 
to make Poland an industrial nation. 
Under the impetus of a three-year pro- 
gram of economic reconstruction initiated 
in 1947, the rehabilitation of Polish in- 
dustry has been relatively rapid. The aver- 
age monthly production of steel in 1947 
was 145,000 short tons (90% of 1938); 
cotton yarn 5,421 (90%), electric energy 
551,000,000 kwh. (172%), and pig iron and 
ferro-alloys 79,200 (97%). 

Foreign trade is largely conducted by 
government organizations under the terms 
of numerous trade agreements with other 
nations. Statistics, in millions of U. S. 
dollars, are as follows: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 223 133* 245 
Imports 245 140+ 3007 


*Excluding special coal shipments to the U.S.S.R. 
valued at $57,500,000. 


fExcluding UNRRA and other relief, U. S. surplus 
stores, and reparations, with total estimated value of 
$418,000,000 in 1946 and $153,000,000 in 1947. 


In 1947 the Soviet Union supplied 26% 
of imports, followed by the U. S. (13%) 
and Denmark (10%). The U.S.S.R. took 
29% of exports, followed by Sweden (17%), 
and the United Kingdom (6%). The lead- 
ing exports in 1946 were coal and coke 
(59.7%), textiles and clothing (14.3%), 
iron and steel (4.8%) and sugar (4.4%); 
the leading imports were grains (26.8%), 
cotton, wool and flax (13.4%), petroleum 
products (12.7%) and iron ore (4.5%). In 
the prewar years 1936-39 the Soviet Union 
supplied only 1.1 percent of the imports 
and took 0.4 percent of the exports. 


The 1948 budget estimated ordinary ex- 
penditures at 277,645,407,000 zlotys, ex- 
traordinary expenditures at 47,603,743,000 
zlotys, and all revenue at 317,444,150,000 
zlotys. An additional 150,000,000,000 zlotys 
Was expected to be spent for investments, 
The budget includes revenues and expen- 
ditures of some government enterprises. 
The public debt on Oct. 1, 1947 (prewar 


The official exchange rate of the zloty—100 
to the U. S. dollar—does not reflect the 
actual relative purchasing power of the 
two currencies. 


On Dec. 31, 1947, the Polish. merchant 
marine numbered 45 ships of 167,800 regis- 
tered tons. The principal ports, all severely 
damaged, are Gdynia, with one of the larg- 
est harbors in Europe, Gdansk (Danzig) 
and the former German port of Stettin. 
Transportation facilities and rolling stock 
suffered heavy damage during World War 
II—a factor still hampering Poland’s eco- 
nomic recovery. There are about 61,000 
miles of public highway, 4,800 miles of in- 
land waterways and 14,500 miles of nor- 
mal-gauge railway, 85% serviceable. 


The acquisition of large coal deposits in 
German Silesia (estimated at more than 
5,000,000,000 tons), combined with much 
larger reserves in the southwestern region, 
makes Poland one of the world’s leading 
coal producers. The 1947 output was 65,- 
179,368 short tons, a third of which was 
produced in\former German territory. Iron 
ore deposits are located in the Kielce and 
Radom districts and in German Silesia. 
Production in 1947 was 600,000 tons. Zine 
and lead ores are located chiefly in Upper 
Silesia and the voivodships of Kielce and 
Krakow. Prewar Poland’s principal oil- 
producing areas, Boryslaw-Drohobycz, are 
in the territory ceded to the Soviet Union; 
1947 production was 880,000 barrels (about 
25% of prewar). Among other deposits, 
Poland possesses copper, sulfur, chalk, clay, 
kaolin, marble and granite. 


Forests cover 22 percent of the land, 
but important wood resources are located 
in the territory ceded to the Soviet Union, 
and current production supplies less than 
half the annual need. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Poland is a plain with no natural boun- 
daries except the Carpathian Mountains 
on the south and the Oder and Neisse riv- 
ers on the west. Pomerania is traversed by 
a range of low hills, while south of Gdansk 
is a maze of marshes, sand dunes and 
muddy lakes which extend into Polish East 
Prussia (Mazuria). The central Polish 
plain, 300 to 450 feet above sea level and 
intersected by great rivers, lies south of the 
flat country along the Baltic shore. South- 
ern Poland and Silesia are hilly regions, 
while on the right bank of the Vistula is 
the plateau of Lublin. 


Poland’s climate is dependent upon her 
proximity to the Baltic and to the Car- 
pathian Mountains. Abundant rainfall (an- 
nual average: 22.8 in.) is caused by the 
predominating western oceanic winds. 
Snowfall is not heavy, but temperatures 
below zero are not uncommon, and the riy- 
ers are generally icebound for two and 
half to three months each year. 
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Portugal (Republic) 


(Republica Portuguesa) 
Area: 35,413 square miles. 


Population (est. June 30, 1948): 8,401,823 
(practically all Portuguese). . 


Density per square mile: 237.2. 
President: Anténio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona. 
Premier: Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 


Principal cities (census 1940): Lisbon (Lisboa), 
1948: 796,227 (capital, seaport); Oporto 
(Porto), 262,309 (seaport, port wine); Funchal 
{in Madeira Islands), 54,856 (Madeira wine); 
Coimbra, 35,437 (university); Setubal, 35,071 
(seaport, sardines). 


Monetary unit: Escudo. 
Language: Portuguese. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Rolling and rugged Portugal is 
about the size of Indiana and, thanks to 
the days when its sailors and explorers 
Were among the world’s most venturesome, 
has a colonial empire 23 times the area 
of the homeland. A traditional ally of 
Britain, Portugal remained neutral in 
World War II but gave the Allies the right 
to use vital island bases in the Atlantic. 
Politically, Portugal is a virtual dictator- 
ship; opposition is officially suppressed, 
and many phases of the national life are 
strictly regimented. 

Portugal was part of Spain until it won 
independence in 1143 with Alfonso I as 
the first king. During the long reign of 
King John I (1385-1433), a great com- 
mercial empire was built, largely through 
the exploratory hobby of the king’s son, 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholomeu 
Diaz explored Africa’s west coast and 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. 
Vasco da Gama circled the Cape and dis- 
covered the water route to India in 1497— 
99. Portugal’s empire reached its crest 
about 1540, when it embraced the coast 
of Brazil, east and west Africa, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Persia, Indo-China and Malaya. 


In 1580-81 Spain and Portugal were 
joined in a personal union under Philip II 
of Spain. Portugal revolted in 1640 and 
set up a new dynasty under John IV, Duke 
of Braganza, but the country never re- 
covered its position as one of Europe’s 
major powers. In 1806, when Portugal re- 
fused to obey Napoleon’s orders that all 
continental ports be closed to British ships, 
French forces invaded the country but 
were ousted in 1811 by British and Portu- 
guese forces under the Duke of Wellington. 
The royal family had fled to Brazil in 1807 
but following an uprising at home, the 
king, John VI, returned in 1821. 


Brazil declared its independence in 1822 
and John’s son, Pedro, became emperor of 
the new state as Pedro I. In 1832, Pedro I, 
who had abdicated as emperor of Brazil 
in 1831, returned to Europe and led an 
uprising with British assistance in favor 


of his daughter, Maria II, displacing his 
younger brother, Miguel I, who had been 


proclaimed king in 1828. The descendants — 


of Maria’s marriage with Ferdinand of 


{ 


Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 1910, — 


when King Manoel II was forced into exile 
by a republican revolt. 

On June 19, 1911, the monarchy was 
abolished, and a republican constitution 


was introduced. Portugal proclaimed its — 


loyalty to the British alliance upon the 
outbreak of World War I, and Portuguese 
troops fought both in Africa and on the 
Western Front. There was much internal 
political instability during and immediately 
after the war. 

On May 30, 1926, a revolution led by the 
army deposed the president and set up a 
military dictatorship. General Antdénio 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona became premier 
and acting president Nov. 29, 1926, and 
was elected president on March 25, 1928. 
Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, who was 
appointed finance minister in 1928, 
founded the organization known as the 
National Union in 1930 and has been 
premier and dictator since 1932. His regime, 
while admittedly opposed to liberal or 
democratic principles, has brought politi- 
cal and economic stability to Portugal. 
President Carmona was re-elected in 1935 
and in 1942. The general election for 
members of the National Assembly held on 
Novy. 18, 1945, was boycotted by the opposi- 
tion, and the National Union was con- 
tinued in Office. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1933 Portugal is a cor- 
porative republic. The president is popu- 
larly elected for a term of 7 years; the Na- 
tional Assembly of 120 members for a term 
of 4 years. There is also a corporative 
chamber which handles economic, social 
and some legislative matters; its 104 mem- 
bers are representatives of local autarchies 
and of the several branches of social ac- 
tivities—administrative, moral, cultural 
and economic. The Assembly theoretically 
may overrule the president’s veto by two- 
thirds vote. The president appoints the 
premier, who in turn selects the cabinet; 
the latter is not responsible to the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Military service is compulsory; the ini- 
tial training period is 6 years, but not all 
those liable for duty are called up. The 
army had about 65,000 troops on active 
duty in 1947 (including the Portuguese 
Legion, a volunteer force); the air force 
had 575 planes. The navy in 1948 had 5 
destroyers, 3 submarines, 6 sloops and sev- 
eral smaller craft. Naval personnel num- 
bers about 6,000. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Compulsory education was introduced in 
1911. Elementary schools in 1945 num- 
bered 10,079 with 528,109 students. Second- 
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ary schools numbered 43 with 17,281 stu- 


dents. Private elementary schools were at- 
tended by about 63,000 pupils, and private 
secondary schools by about 25,000. There 


were three universities (Coimbra, Lisbon 


Oporto) with 7,813 students. 

Portugal’s corporate state has a planned 
economy in which each producing unit 
regulates itself in the interest of the na- 
tion. Corporate units have been established 
in agriculture, industry and finance. As an 
example, the government controls the wine 
trade by means of a federation of growers 
and a guild of exporters. 

Sixty percent of Portugal’s people are 
engaged in agriculture. Although wheat 


is the leading crop, it is insufficient to meet 


domestic needs, and grain must be im- 


‘ported. One of the world’s leading wine- 


makers, Portugal produces two famous 
kinds—Port in the vicinity of Oporto, and 
Madeira in the islands of the same name. 
In olive oil production, Portugal usually 
ranks third in the world (production 1947: 
26,750,000 gal.). 

Leading crops in 1946, in quintals, were: 
wheat (1947: 3,245,000), corn 3,800,000, oats 
1,800,000, barley 900,000 and potatoes 8,- 
120,000. Wine production in 1947 was ap- 
proximately 265,000,000 U. S. gallons. 

The livestock inventory in 1944 showed 
3,889,875 sheep, 1,176,888 hogs, 80,675 
horses, 1,196,232 goats and 6,161,065 poul- 
try. Wool production in 1944 was approxi- 
mately 7,080 short tons. 

Portuguese manufacturing is largely 
limited to consumer’s goods for domestic 
consumption. Besides the production of 
porcelain tiles, it includes a sizable textile 
industry in cotton, wool, silk, linen. 

Trade statistics, in millions of escudos: 


1938* 1946* 1947 
Exports 1,139 4,587 4,307 
Imports 2,300 6,860 9,462 


*Export figures for these years exclude re-exports; 
oe figures include only goods for home consump- 

In 1947 the principal customers were the 
U. S. (58%), Portuguese colonies (26%), 
and Britain (15%); the chief suppliers 
were the U. S. (31%), Britain (11%) and 
Portuguese colonies (7%). Chief exports 
were wine (13%), cotton textiles (12%), 
raw cork (10%) and sardines (9%). Lead- 
ing imports included automobiles, iron ore, 
coal, wheat and petroleum. 

The merchant marine on June 30, 1946, 
had 66 vessels of 262,300 gross tons. In 
1945, 6,011 vessels of 7,563,947 tons entered 
Portuguese ports. Railway mileage in 1945 
was 2,191, and first and second class high- 
ways 9,180. Portugal is an important in- 
ternational air center. 

Ordinary revenue in 1948 was estimated 
at %,887,859,000 escudos, extraordinary 
revenue at 1,662,775,000, ordinary expendi- 
ture at 3,886,679,000 and extraordinary ex- 


penditure at 1,662,775,000 also. The public 
debt (Dec., 1947) was 9,069,553,000 escudos, 
Portugal has been noted under the Salazar 
regime as one of the few nations with a 
regularly balanced budget. 


Mineral resources have not been fully de- 
veloped, but wolfram, coal, iron ore, cop- 
per, manganese, iron pyrites, lead, tin and 
other ores are found. The coal output in 
1947 was 480,583 metric tons, Manganese 
ore 2,444 tons and pyrites 388,827 tons. 
Wolfram, extremely important during 
World War II, totaled 3,300 tons in 1944, 


Portugal is one of the world’s leading 
producers of cork; exports in 1946 were 
208,000 tons. The production of resin 
(1947: 53,543 metric tons) and of turpen- 
tine (41,561 tons) is also important. 


The fishing industry is a basic part of 
the national economy, employing about 
40,000 men and 15,800 boats in 1945. Of 
special importance is the sardine industry 
centered at Setubal, south of Lisbon. The 
sardine catch in 1947 was 97,967 metric 
tons valued at 246,256,000 escudos,. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Portugal 
occupies a rectangular area about 360 
miles long and 140 miles wide in the 
southwestern part of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. It is crossed by many small rivers, 
and also by three large ones which rise in 
Spain, flow into the Atlantic, and divide 
the country into three geographic areas. 
The Minho (Mifio in Spain) River, part of 
the northern boundary, cuts through @ 
mountainous area that extends south to 
the vicinity of the Douro (Duero) River. 
South of thé Douro the mountains slope to 
the plains about the Tagus (Tejo) River. 
The remaining division is the southern one 
of Alentejo. 


The Azores, stretching over a distance of 
400 miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 
islands divided into three groups, with 
total area of 888 square miles. The nearest 
continental land is Cape da Roca, Portugal, 
which lies 800 miles to the east. The Azores 
are an important station on Atlantic air 
routes, and both Britain and the United 
States established air bases there during 
World War II. Madeira, consisting of two 
inhabited islands, Madeira and Porto Santo, 
and two groups of uninhabited islands, 
lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles south- 
west of Lisbon. Total area of the Madeiras 
is 314 square miles. 


Portugal’s climate is equable and tem- 
perate, but in the deep valleys where the 
mountains keep out the cool winds from 
the Atlantic, it is excessively hot in sum- 
mer. Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto all have 
mean temperatures of 60° to 61.5°. Heavy 
fogs are common along the coast. Rainfall 
has been as great as 16 feet a year. It is 


heaviest in the north and on the Serra da 
Estrella. 
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PORTUGUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


’ Area, Population, 

AFRICA sq. mi. census 1940 
Angola (Portuguese 

West Africa) 487,788 3,886,5'70* 
Cape Verde Islands 1,539 181,489 
Mozambique (Portuguese 

East Africa) 297,654 5,085,630 
Portuguese Guinea 13,944 351,089 
Sao Tomé and 

Principe Islands 872 60,490 

ASIA 
Macao 5 340,260 
Portuguese India 1,538 624,177 
Timor 7,330 438,311* 

#1947. 


The status of the Portuguese overseas 
colonies is fixed by the Colonial Act of 
July, 1930, included in the constitution ap- 
proved March 19, 1933. Each colony has a 
governor or governor general, appointed by 
the council of ministers for an initial 4- 
year term and responsible to the minister 
for the colonies at Lisbon. Each colony has 
financial and administrative autonomy. 


ANGOLA (Portuguese West Africa) —Status: 
Colony. 

Capital: Loanda (population 77,130). 

Governor general: José Agapito da Silva 
Corvalho. 


Foreign trade (1947): 981,012,000 


exports, 


- escudos; imports, 962,074,000 escudos. Chief ex- 


ports: coffee, diamonds. 


Agricultural products (1947): sugar (44,534 
metric tons), cotton (13,433 tons), sisal (12,645 
tons), coffee (exports 40,663 tons), corn, palm 
oil and kernels, groundnuts, rice. 

Minerals: diamonds (1947: 799,210 carats), 
lignite, copper. 

Forest products: beeswax, timber. 

Industries: sugar, palm oil, whale oil, fish 
oil. 


Angola stretches along the west African 
coast for about 1,000 miles from Belgian 
Congo to the Cunene River. Outside of a 
coastal plain varying in width from 30 to 
100 miles, the colony is part of the great 
African plateau. The Angola coast and the 
Congo River were explored by the Portu- 
guese in 1482-85, and Loanda was founded 
in 1576. Agreements concluded with the 
Congo Free State, Germany and France in 
1885-86 (later modified in details) fixed 
the limits of the province except in the 
southeast, where the frontier was de- 
termined by the Anglo-Portuguese agree- 
ment of 1891 and the arbitration award of 
the King of Italy in 1905. The governor 
general is assisted by a council of 10 (5 
Officials and 5 Portuguese nationals). There 
are 5 provinces. 

Angola is primarily an agricultural coun- 
try. Its varied altitude enables it to pro- 
duce both tropical and temperate crops. 
Excellent grazing land exists in many parts 


of the colony, and there are more than eaves 


000,000 cattle. Railways total 1,477 miles, 
and primary roads 21,949 miles. The chief 


ports are Loanda and Lobito. The great — 


majority of the population are of Bantu- 
Negro stock, mixed in the Congo district 
with the pure Negro. Europeans in 1947 
numbered 56,000, and half-castes 30,500. 


Mean annual temperature at Loanda is 
74.3°; the cool season lasts from June to 
September, the wet from October to May. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Praia (population 6,188). 
Governor: Jodo de Figueiredo. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, 151,100,000 
escudos; imports, 165,750,000 escudos. Chief ex- 
ports salt (6,907 tons), preserved fish (640 
ons). 


Agricultural products: coffee, millet, castor 
oil, oranges, hides. 

This group of 14 volcanic islands lying 
off the west African coast was discovered 
in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise 
Cadamosto, in the service of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. The island of Sao Vicente is 
an important coaling station on the South 
American route. The vast majority of the 
inhabitants are mulattoes (101,284 in 
1943) and Negroes (51,070)—descendants 
of slaves brought to the islands from Africa 
by early settlers. Public slavery was 
abolished in 1854, and private slavery in 
1876. Europeans in 1940 numbered 5,580. 


Summer temperatures are high in the 
archipelago, ranging up to 90° near the 
sea. The rainy season lasts from August to 
October. 


MOZAMBIQUE (PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA) 
—Status: Colony. 


Oba aah Lourenco Marques (population 68, 


Governor general: Gabriel Mauricio Teixeira. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports, 966,060,000 
escudos; imports, 1,127,000,000 escudos. Chief 
exports: cane sugar, copra. 

Agricultural products (1946, in metric tons): 
sugar cane (70,195), sisal (18,113), corn (32,- 
aan cotton (unginned) (18,174), copra (43,- 
289). 

Minerals: gold (1946: 5,787 oz.), coal, graph- 
ite, mica. 

Forest products: mangrove bark, timber. 


Mozambique, stretching for about 1,430 
miles along Africa’s southeast coast, was 
discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, al- 
though the Arabs had penetrated into the 
area as early as the 10th century a.p. It was 
first colonized in 1505, and by 1510 the 
Portuguese were masters of all the former 
Arab sultanates.on the east African coast. 
The boundaries with British Central and 
South Africa were delimited in 1891, and 
with Tanganyika Territory in 1886 and 
1890. By the Treaty of Versailles, follow- 
ing World War I, Portugal was allotted 
the Kionga triangle, formerly part of Ger- 
man East Africa. One of the four provinces 
—Manica and Sofala (87,454 sq. mi.) —was 
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held by the Mozambique Company until 
1942, when the Portuguese Government re- 


_ fused to renew its charter. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. There 


- are many large plantations, some of which 


are partially mechanized. Stockraising is 
hampered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. 

Ninety-nine percent of the inhabitants 
are native Africans of the Bantu tribes. In 


1945 there were 31,191 Europeans and 11,- 


365 Asiatics. There are 1,349 miles of rail- 
way and 16,667 miles of road, mostly un- 


improved. The chief ports are Lourenco 


Marques and Beira, which is also the port 
for Rhodesia. The principal river, the Zam- 
bezi, divides the colony in half. 


The cool season lasts from April to 
August, and the rainy season from Decem- 
ber to March. On the central coast the 
mean annual temperature is about 85°. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Bissau (population 3,362). 
Governor: Manuel Maria Sarmento Rodrigues. 


Foreign trade (1947): exports, 124,698,700 
escudos; imports, 154,036,540 escudos. Chief ex- 
pects (in tons): groundnuts (38,861), palm ker- 
nel oil. 


Agricultural products: groundnuts, palm ker- 
nels, hides, rice. 


Forest products: wax, timber. 


This colony, lying on the west African 
coast and almost surrounded by French 
West Africa, was discovered in 1446 by the 
Portuguese Nuno Tristao and was separated 
from the colony of the Cape Verde Islands 
in 1879. It consists of a low-lying coastal 
region and 60 islands off the coast. The 
country is undeveloped economically, and 
most of the natives are farmers. There are 
no railways, but navigable rivers totaling 
over 1,000 miles are important trade arter- 
ies; there are also about 1,650 miles of 
roads. About two-fifths of the natives are 
Moslem; there were 1,419 Europeans in 
1940. On the coast, temperature varies be- 
tween 77° in January and 85° in May. The 
dry season lasts from December to May. 


SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Sao Tomé. 
Governor: Carlos de Sousa Gorgulho. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, 52,600,000 
escudos; imports, 27,775,000 escudos. Chief ex- 
ports: cacao, coffee. 


Agricultural products: cacao, coffee, coconuts, 
copra, palm oil. 


These volcanic islands, lying in the Gulf 
of Guinea about 150-175 miles off the 
west African coast, were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1471. Most of the early in- 
habitants were convicts and Jews from 
Portugal and slaves from Brazil and the 
mainland, but the bulk of the present in- 
habitants are Negro contract laborers from 
the mainland and Cape Verde engaged to 
work cacao plantations. 


MACAO—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Macao (population 148,456). 

Governor: Albano Rodrigues de Oliveira. 

Chief exports: fish, cement, preserves. 

Manufactures: cement, preserves, firecrackers, 
vegetable oils, metal products. 

Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao 
and the two small islands of Taipa and 
Coléane on the south China coast, about 
35 miles from Hong Kong. Established by 
the Portuguese in 1557, it is the oldest 
European outpost in the China trade, but 
Portugal’s sovereign rights to the port 
were not recognized by China until 1887, 
and its boundaries are still not delimited. 
The port has been eclipsed in importance 
by Hong Kong, but it is still a busy dis- 
tribution center, and also has an impor- 
tant fishing industry employing over 40,- 
000 people. It is notorious for its opium 
trade and gambling houses, Portuguese 
number about 4,000. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA—Status: Colony. 
eo Panjim (Nova Géa) (population 12,- 


Governor general: Vacant since Sept., 1947. 


Foreign trade (1944): exports, 35,580,000 
escudos; imports, 167,087,000 escudos. Chief ex- 
ports: fish, spices, copra. 

Agricultural products: cashew nuts, coconuts, 
spices. 

Minerals: manganese, salt. 


The colony consists of Géa and 3 islands 
on the Malabar coast of India; Damféo and 
the territories of Dadaré and Nagar-Aveli, 
on the Gulf of Cambay; and Diu, with the 
continental territories of Gocola and Sim- 
bor, on the coast of Gujarat. Géa, captured 
in 1510 by the Portuguese, later became 
capital of the whole Portuguese empire in 
the east. The native population is largely 
Hindu. 


TIMOR—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Dili (population 7,000). 
Governor: Oscar Freire de Vasconcelos Ruas. 


Foreign trade (1940): exports, $166,000; im- 


ports, $145,000. Chief exports: coffee, sandal- 
wood, wax, copra. 


Agricultural product: 
2,100 short tons). 


Forest products: sandalwood, wax. 


Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern 
half of the island of Timor in the Malay 
Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
and two neighboring islands. It was first 
settled by the Portuguese early in the 
16th century. In 1859 the island was di- 
vided between Portugal and the Nether- 
lands; later boundary adjustments were 
made in 1904. Fishing and copra manu- 
facture are important; trade is mostly in 
the hands of Chinese, Malayans and Arabs. 
The colony was occupied by Dutch and 
Australian troops in Dec., 1941, and by the 
Japanese in Feb., 1942. Both occupations 
received strong Portuguese protest. 
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LAG Rumania (Republic) 
(Romania) 


f 

Area (est.): 91,934 square miles. q 

Population {census 1948): 15,872,624 (Ru- 
manian, 85.7%; Magyar, 9.4%; German, 2.2%; 

_ dews, 0.9%; others [Turkish, Ruthenian, Bul- 
garian, Gypsy, Ukrainian] 1.8%). 

Density per square mile: 172.7, 

Chairman of presidium: Constantin Parhon. 

Premier: Petru Groza. 

Principal cities (est. 1945): Bucharest, 984,- 
619 (capital); Cluj, 110,956 (Transylvanian in- 
dustrial center); Jassy, 108,987 (trading center, 
Moldavia); Timisoara, 108,296 (western com- 
mercial center); Ploesti, 105,114 (oil). 

Monetary unit: Leu. 

Languages: Rumanian, 
Turkish. 

Religions (est, 1946): Eastern Orthodox, 81 3 
Greek Catholic, 9%; Roman Catholic, 7%; 
others, 3%. 


Hungerian, German, 


HISTORY. In World War I, Rumania joined 
the Allies and won enough land at the 
peace conference to double its size. In 
World War II, Rumania joined the Axis 
and lost about half its earlier gains. Its 
present size is about that of Oregon. Po- 
litically, it is dominated by the Soviets. 


Most of Rumania was the Roman prov- 
ince of Dacia from about a.p. 100 to 275. 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wave 
after wave of barbarian conquerors— 
Viachs, Bulgars and others—passed over 
the area. Of the two regions which eventu- 
ally became Rumania, Walachia was taken 
by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia in the 
16th century, but both retained semi- 
autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish War, 
they went under de facto Russian protec- 
tion in 1774. 


The Treaty of Paris following the 
Crimean War nominally united the two 
provinces in 1858, and Alexander Cuza was 
elected Prince of Moldavia and Walachia, 
In 1866 he was forced to abdicate and was 
Succeeded by Prince Carol of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. The Treaty of Berlin recog- 
nized Rumania’s complete independence 
in 1878, and in 1881 the principality was 
elevated to a kingdom. Rumania’s spoils 
from the Second Balkan War in 1913 in- 
cluded the Black Sea province of Dobruja. 
The following year King Carol I was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Ferdinand. The 
gains of World War I, making Rumania 
the largest Balkan state, included Bes- 
sarabia, northern Transylvania and Buko- 
vina. The Banat, a Hungarian area, was 
divided with Yugoslavia. 


In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renounced 
his rights to the throne, and when King 
Ferdinand died on July 20, 1927, Carol’s 
son, Michael (Mihai) became king under 
a regency. However, Carol returned from 
exile in 1930, was crowned King Carol II, 
and gradually became a powerful political 


force in the country, On Feb. 10, 1938, he _ 
abolished the democratic constitution or 
1923. On June 21, 1940, the country was. 
reorganized along fascist lines, and the 
fascist Iron Guard became the nucleus of 
the new totalitarian party. On June 27, 
the Soviet Union occupied Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. By the Axis-dictated 
Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940, two-fifths 
of Transylvania went to Hungary. On Sept. 
4, the king dissolved Parliament and 
granted the new premier, Ion Antonescu, 
full power, after which he abdicated and 
went into exile with his mistress, Magda 
Lupescu, whom he married in 1947 when 
she became gravely ill. The first official ~ 
act of his son, Michael I, was to confirm 
Antonescu in his status as head of the 
state and premier. Rumania subsequently 
signed the Axis Pact on Nov, 23, 1940, and 
the following June joined in Germany’s 
attack on the U.S. S. R., reoccupying Bes- 
Sarabia. Following the invasion of Ru- 
mania by the Red Army in Aug., 1944, 
King Michael led a coup d’état which 
ousted the Antonescu government. The 
new cabinet, headed by Constantin 
Sanatescu, included Socialist and Com- 
munist representatives. An armistice was 
signed Sept. 12 in Moscow. 


Sanatescu was replaced on Dec. 6, 1944, 
by Nicolai Radescu, who in turn yielded 
on March 6, 1945 to Petru Groza. The lat- 
ter formed a cabinet made up of members 
of the National Democratic Front (NDF), 
a political group formed by Communists, 
Social Democrats and subsidiary parties. 
Two opposition members were added to 
the cabinet Jan. 7, 1946, as one result of 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters, and on Feb. 5 the U. S. and Britain 
recognized Rumania conditional upon the 
holding of free elections. Elections, held 
Nov. 19, 1946, resulted in a victory for the 
Communist-dominated government bloc 
headed by Groza, who was reappointed 
premier with an all-NDF cabinet on Noy. 
29. Rumania was under complete Soviet 
political and economic domination. King 
Michael abdicated on Dec. 30, 1947, and 
thereafter the nation was declared a “‘peo- 
ple’s republic.” Elections held on March 28, 
1948, gave 405 of the 414 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly to the Communist-domi- 
nated government bloc. 


GOVERNMENT. The National Assembly on 
April 13, 1948, adopted a Soviet-type re- 
publican constitution, under which virtu- 
ally all the powers formerly vested in the 
king are exercised by a five-member state 
presidium. Executive power is vested in the 
cabinet, and legislative power in the uni- 
cameral National Assembly of 414 mem- 
bers, 

PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The Paris peace 
treaty ratified on Sept. 15, 1947, confirmed 
the. de facto cession to the Soviet Union of 
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Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, the re- 
turn to Rumania from Hungary of north- 
ern Transylvania (thus annulling the Vi- 
enna Award of 1940) and the cession of 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In addition, 
Rumania was required to pay reparations 
in kind in the amount of $300,000,000 to 
the Soviet Union over a period of eight 
years. She also was to make compensation 
in lei to the amount of two-thirds of the 
original value of Allied property damaged 
or destroyed in Rumania. 


The treaty limited the strength of the 
Rumanian armed forces as follows: army 
125,000 men, navy 5,000 men and tonnage 
air force 8,000 men and 150 
planes. The Soviet Union has the right to 
maintain line-of-communication troops in 
Rumania until a treaty with Austria be- 
comes effective. The armed forces are being 
reorganized and re-equipped with Soviet 
assistance. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory. There 
are four universities—at Bucharest, Jassy, 
Cluj and Timisoara. Students in 1945 
were 27,082. The state Church, governed 
by a Holy Synod, is Eastern Orthodox. 


Rumania is predominantly agricultural, 
with about 80 percent of the population 
engaged on the soil. In wheat, rye and 
other grains, it is one of the richest coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. In 1946 
the largest acreage was devoted to corn 
(production: 1,004,000 metric tons) and 
wheat (1,608,000 tons). Other crops are flax, 
hemp, fruit, vegetables, potatoes, sugar 
beets, sunflower seeds, tobacco and 
grapes. Stockraising is also important. In 
1947, there were 3,047,964 cattle, 7,084,633 
sheep and 1,405,726 hogs. Wool production 
in 1946 was 16,200 tons, 


Agrarian reform measures effected in 
1945 provide for the distribution of estates 
over fifty hectares (123.6 acres) in lots of 
twelve and one half hectares to each 
peasant. Collectivization was not included 
in the program, but all cattle and imple- 
ments became the outright property of the 
State, for lease to farmers. 


The chief industries—flour milling, 
brewing and distilling—are directly con- 
nected with agriculture. However, the iron, 
steel, metal and machinery industries ex- 
panded considerably after the initiation of 
the rearmament program in 1935. In 1942 
there were 2,250 industrial establishments 
with an output of 162,758,000 lei. The most 
important by value were food processing, 
textile, metal, chemical, wood and paper. 
Most of Rumania’s industry is now under 
complete state control. 


Exports in 1944 totaled 32,175,770,000 lei 
and imports 30,016,077,000 lei. Principal ex- 
ports are ordinarily petroleum products, 
cereals and cereal products, wood and wood 
products. Leading imports are iron and 
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manufactures, machinery and motors, 
vegetable fibers and products. 


The Danube, flowing along the southern 
border for more than 200 miles, is a highly 
important commercial artery. Transship- 
ment between seagoing vessels and river 
barges is made at Galati and Braila. The 
Rumanian Sea and River Navigation Com- 
pany, with one-fourth of its capital fur- 
nished by the U.S. S. R. and three-fourths 
by Rumania, monopolizes river and sea 
transport. The principle of freedom of navi- 
gation on the Danube for all nations was 
recognized in the 1947 peace treaty. The 
principal seaport is Constanta. 


Railway and highway mileages in i945 
were 5,962 and 43,163 respectively. The 
Sovrom Civil Aviation Company, under 
Soviet management but financed equally 
by the U. S. S. R. and Rumania, has the 
monopoly for all civil air transport inside 
Rumania and to the Black Sea. 


The 1947-48 budget balanced at 102,900,- 
000,000 lei. Inflation continued to be seri- 
ous, and on Aug. 15, 1947, the leu was 
stabilized at the rate of one new leu to 
20,000 old. The national debt rose to 124,- 
960,000,000 lei in March, 1946. 


By far the most valuable of Rumania 
minerals is oil, produced chiefly in the 
Ploesti region about 35 miles north of 
Bucharest. In 1939 the output was 45,600,- 
000 barrels, valued at $45,464,450, about 2 
percent of the total world production. In 


1947, production was about 28,500,000 
barrels. 


Natural gas from Transylvania is the 
second most important mineral, coining to 
1,774,000,000 cubic meters in 1945. Other 
important minerals are iron ore (1948: 
300,100 tons); lignite (1944: 2,500,000 
tons), copper ore, gold and silver. The 
Russo-Rumanian Oil Company controls all 
former German oil firms and has a mo- 
nopoly on new exploitation. 


Fisheries on the lower Danube and wood 
production are also important. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Car- 
pathian Mountains divide Rumania’s up- 
per half from north to south and connect 
near the center of the country with the 
Transylvanian Alps, running east and 


west. North and west of these ranges lies . 


the Transylvanian plateau, and to the 


south and east are the plains of Moldavia ~ 


and Walachia. In its last 190 miles, the 
Danube River flows through Rumania only. 


The Moldavian-Walachian region has hot 
summers and extreme frosts and blizzards 
in winter. Variations are less extreme in 
Transylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s 
average summer temperature is 72°; win- 
ter 27°. In some winters the Danube is 
ice-bound for as long as three months. 
Rainfall, heaviest in summer, averages 
15-20 inches annually. 
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El Salvador (Republic) 
(Republica de El Salvador) 


Area: 13,176 square miles. 


Population (est. 1947): 2,072,506 (mestizo 
78%; Indian, 11%; white, 11%). eS nig 


Density per square mile: 157.2. : 
President: Salvador Castafieda Castro. . 


Principal cities (est. 1947): San Salvador, 
127,406 (capital); Santa Ana, 101,559 (coffee, 
yah Nueva San Salvador, 38,648 (trading 
center). 


Monetary unit: Colén. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. EI Salva- 
dor is the smallest, most densely populated 
of Central American nations, and the only 
one without an Atlantic coast line. 


Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cor- 
tez, conquered El Salvador in 1525. The 
area was administered as part of Guate- 
mala until the general Central American 
Treyolution against Spain in 1821. El Sal- 
vador struck out as an independent re- 
public in 1839 after the dissolution of the 
Central American Union. Its story since 
then-has been largely one of revolution 
and strife. ° 


In Jan., 1931, the first free election in 
20 years brought in Arturo Araujo as 
president. He was overthrown before the 
year was over. General Maximiliano Her- 
nandez Martinez, his successor, remained 
in power until May, 1944, when a general 
strike forced his resignation. The next 
regime, also militarist-led, lasted only five 
months, and was succeeded March 1, 1945, 
by the present government. 


The constitution provides for a presi- 
dent, popularly elected for four years and 
normally ineligible to succeed himself; 
also, a one-house legislature of 42 mem- 
bers. The military forces include an army 
limited to 3,000, a militia, a national 
guard and a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
With the second lowest illiteracy rate in 
Central America, El Salvador provides free 
and compulsory education; both public 
and private schools are state-controlled. 
Primary schools in 1945 numbered 1,519 
with about 100,000 students; intermedi- 
ate schools, about 50’in 1944 with 4,207 
students. The national university had 935 
students in 1946. 


The majority of the population is mixed 
white and Indian, but the governing class 
is composed chiefly of the white group of 
Spanish colonial origin. 


El Salvador probably is the most in- 
tensely cultivated of Latin American na- 
tions, with more than 80 percent of its 
land planted. Coffee, which accounts for 
85 percent of total exports (1947 produc- 
tion: 1,410,995 quintals), is controlled in 


volume by a commission of government 
officials and planters. Corn, sugar, beans, 
rice, tobacco, cacao, indigo, millet and 
sisal fiber are other products. There is 
some cattle raising and a few local fac- 
tories, including a monopoly on henequen 
bags for coffee. 


Exports in 1947 totaled $40,058,780, and 
imports $36,931,175. Approximately 75 per- 
cent of the trade is with the U. S. 


The two railways have approximately 375 
miles of track. All-season highways total 
1,436 miles, with an additional 2,300 miles 
of unimproved roads. 


The 1948 budget estimated expenditures 
at $23,081,028, and revenue at the same 
amount. The foreign debt on Dec. 31, 
1947, was $10,881,690. British investments 
on Dec. 31, 1947 were £1,698,690; U. S. 
direct investments in 1940, $11,204,000. 


Gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, mer- 
cury and sulfur are the nation’s chief 
minerals. Gold production in 1947 (10,755 
troy oz.) was valued at $358,250, silver 
production (285,893 fine oz.) at $193,742. 
Forest resources, much smaller than in 
other Central American states, include 
dyewood, mahogany, cedar and walnut. El 
Salvador is a leading source of balsam. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
El Salvador is a fertile volcanic plateau 
about 2,000 feet high. It has several vol- 
canoes, some still active, and many lovely 
crater lakes. One of these, Lake Ilopango, 
is a landing place for seaplanes. The moun- 
tain ranges along the borders of Guate- 
mala and Honduras give the highlands an 
almost temperate climate, but the low- 
lands are often hot and sultry. Tempera- 
tures at San Salvador range from about 
59° (average daily low) in January to 85° 
(average daily high) in December; these 
are the two coolest months. The rainy sea- 
son lasts from May to October. 


San Marino (Republic) 


Area: 38 square miles. 

Population (1939): 14,547 (mostly Italian). 

Density per square mile: 382.8. 

Executive: Two regents selected every six 
months by the Grand Council. 

Principal town: San Marino (est. pop. 2,000) 
(capital). 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Language: Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


San Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the world, is one-tenth the size 
of New York City. It has no public debt, 
no wealth, no poverty, and is entirely sur- 
rounded by Italy, in the Apennines near 
Rimini. According to tradition, San Ma- 
rino was founded about a.p. 350 and had 
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good luck for centuries in staying out of 
the interminable wars and feuds on the 
Italian peninsula. The Pope recognized its 
independence in 1631. 


San Marino hires its police and judges 
from Italy. It no longer confers titles for 


a consideration, but it does derive much 


revenue from the exporting of its postage 
stamps, which are changed often to keep 
philatelists buying. Other exports are bar- 
ley, wine and cattle, as well as building 
stone from Mount Titano. 


Executive power is exercised by regents, 
two of whom are appointed every six 
months from the popularly-elected Grand 
Council. There are several primary schools 
and a high school. 


San Marino is linked with Rimini on the 
Adriatic by a 20-mile electric railway. 


Siam (Kingdom) 
« (Muang Thai) 


Area: 198,247 square miles. 


Population (census 1947): 17,325,699* (1937: 
Thai, 970%}; Chinese, 3.4%; Indian and Malayan, 
3.4%; others, 3.2%). 


Density per square mile: 87.4. 

Ruler: King Phumiphon Aduldet (under re- 
gency). 

Prime minister: Luang Pibul Songgram. 


Principal cities (census 1947*): Bangkok 
(Krung Thep), 884,197 (chief port, commercial 
center); Khonkaen, 590,664 (trading center); 
Chiengmai, 534,628 (rice, teak); Chieng Rai, 
481,621 (Northern trading center). 

Monetary unit: Baht. 

Languages: Siamese, Chinese. 

Religions (census 1937): Buddhist, 95%; Mos- 
Tem, 4.3%; Christian and others, .7%. 


*Provisional figures, +Including about 2,500,000 of 
Chinese descent born in Siam. 


HISTORY. The Siamese first began moving 
down into their present homeland from 
the Asiatic continent in the 6th century 
A.D., and by the end of the 13th century 
ruled most of the western portion. During 
the next 400 years the Siamese fought 
sporadically with the Cambodians to the 
east and the Burmese to the west. The 
British obtained recognition of paramount 
interest in Siam in 1824, and in 1896 an 
Anglo-French accord guaranteed Siamese 
independence. In 1909 Siam renounced 
claims to suzerainty over four Malayan 
states in return for almost complete ces- 
sation of British interference in Siamese 
internal affairs. Siam declared war on the 
Central Powers in 1917. 


A coup on June 24, 1932, changed the 
absolute monarchy into a representative 
government with universal suffrage. Thus 
shorr. of much power, King Prajadhipok 
abdicated in March, 1935, in favor of his 
nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol. After five 


hours of token resistance on Dec. 8, 1941, | 


Siam yielded to Japanese occupation and 


became one of the springboards in World 


War II for the Japanese campaign against 
Malaya. After the fall of its pro-Japanese 
puppet government in July, 1944, Siam 
pursued a policy of passive resistance 
against the Japanese, and on Aug. 16, 1945, 
after the Japanese surrender, Siam repudi- 
ated the declarations of war it had made 
against Britain and the U. S. in 1942. 


By a treaty signed with Britain and India 
Jan. 1, 1946, Siam renounced all wartime 
acquisitions of Malayan territory and 
agreed that no canal linking the Gulf of 
Siam with the Indian Ocean would be cut 
across Siamese territory without British 
concurrence. A Franco-Siamese agreement 
of Nov. 17, 1946, provided for the return 
to Indo-China of a border area ceded to 
Siam by Vichy France in 1941. 


Luang Pibul Songgram, prime minister 
during the Japanese occupation, seized 
power in a bloodless coup on Noy. 9, 1947, 
and although his party was defeated in 
elections for the Constituent Assembly on 
Jan. 29, 1948, he retained office except for 
a few weeks from Feb—April, 1948, 


King Phumiphon Aduldet, born Dee. 5, 
1927, second son of Prince Mahidol of Song- 
khla, succeeded to the Siamese throne on 
June 9, 1946, when his brother, King An- 
anda Mahidol, died of a gunshot wound, 
A regency council was named to serve un- 
til the king reaches majority. 


The U. S. formally recognized Premier 
Luang Pibul Songgran’s new government 
on May 3, 1948. Britain, China, Denmark 
and the Netherlands had already done the 
Same on May 1-2. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Siam is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. Under 
& new constitution promulgated in 1946, 
legislative power is exercised by a popu- 
larly-elected bicameral Parliament whose 
upper and lower Houses comprise 80 and 
178 members respectively. The king exer- 
cises executive power through a state coun- 
cil of 14 to 24 members headed by the 
prime minister. A new constitution was 


being drafted by the constituent assembly 
in 1948, 


The 1937 defense act made military 
service compulsory for a period of two 
years between the ages of 18 and 30. The 
army had 30,000 regulars in 1940, and 
there was a fair-sized air force. On Jan. 
1, 1948, the navy had four coast defense 
ships, one destroyer, four submarines and 
other small craft. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Buddhist monasteries throughout Siam 
control most of the elementary education 
in rural districts. In 1942 there were 19,- 
743 primary and secondary schools with 2)- 
620,207 pupils. The two universities had 
an enrollment of 11,525 students in 1937. 
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percent of the Siamese work 
- Rice (1945: 3,699,322 metric 
tons) is the principal crop, the staple food 
It is the basis of 
Siam’s whole economy and the key to its 
Next most important crop is 
rubber (1946-47: 45,950 short tons). Other 
Products include coconuts, corn, tobacco, 


cotton, sesame, Sugar cane and soybeans. 


} Livestock, poor in 


is of little importance, 


quality and quantity, 
is used mainly for hauling. Manufacturing 
except for native 
handicraft and food processing. 


Exports, largely rice and rubber, were 
456,082,000 baht in 1946 and included teak, 
other woods and some tin. Imports were 
549,213,000 baht, including cotton textiles, 
foodstuffs, oil, machinery and electrical ap- 
Pliances. Domestic business is largely con- 
trolled by Chinese. 


Siam has good water routes which 
handle about 80 percent of all internal 
traffic. Bangkok, the chief port, 25 miles 
up the Chaupaya River from the Gulf of 
Siam, handles about 80 percent of the 
foreign trade. Railways under government 
Ownership total about 2,040 miles. In 1939 
there were about 3,633 miles of highway. 
With 14 international airlines using its 
facilities in 1948, Bangkok is rapidly be- 
coming the hub of commercial aviation in 
southeast Asia. 


In the 1946 budget, expenditures were 
estimated at 507,020,000 baht and revenue 
at 509,000,000 baht. The public debt in 
1946 was 111,823,000 baht internal and 
£4,923,188 external. Siam joined the ster- 
ling area in Sept., 1947. 

Siam has small deposits of many impor- 
tant minerals, and some precious stones. 
Only tin, gold, tungsten and salt are in 
commercial production. Tin output in 1940 
was 20,841 tons (10% of the world total), 
but production was only 1,550 short tons 
in 1947. 

The main forest product, taken from the 
northern hill country, is teak, worked by 
British companies. Others are thingan 
wood, ironwood, ebony and rattan. 


Fisheries, both ocean and river, ordi- 
narily rank second to agriculture in prod- 
uct value. The average catch of 40,000 
tons includes mainly mackerel, as well as 
anchovies, mollusks and shellfish. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Siam, more 
than two-thirds the size of Texas, sup- 
ports most of its population in the central 
alluvial plain which is drained by the 
Chaupaya River and tributaries. The cli- 
mate is monsoonal, but the full force of 
the monsoons is broken by the western 
frontier hills. Rainfall decreases from 
south to north. Humidity is always high, 
but temperatures fall as low as 40° in the 
November-February cool season. Inland 
temperatures often rise to 100° during the 


hot season, 


Spain (Nominal Monarchy) 
(Espana) 


Area: 194,945 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 27,761,487 (Spanish, 
Basque, Catalan). 

Density per square mile: 141.1. 

Chief of State: Francisco Franco y Bahamonde. 

pin cities (est.-1948): Madrid, 1,203,067 
(capital i Barcelona, 1,141,592 (chief port, tex- 
tiles); Valencia, 582,553 (silk, oranges); Seville 
(Sevilla), 394,075 (wines, iron ore); Saragossa 
Zaragoza), 302,365 (rail center): Mélaga, 284,- 
215 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Peseta. 

Language: Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Spain, twice the size of Oregon 
and once one of the world’s great powers, 
is somewhat of an outcast among nations 
today. The Franco dictatorship, helped 
substantially by Hitler and Mussolini, won 
control of the country in the civil war of 
1936-89, and then, by staying nominally 
neutral in World War II, managed to sur- 
vive the defeat of the Nazi-Fascist powers. 
The survival, however, was not without 
its cost. Spain today is the only non-enemy 
state of World War II specifically barred 
from international councils. 

From 201 B.c. to a.v. 406, Spain was part 
of the Roman Empire. Then the Goths 
and the Vandals formed a powerful king- 
dom, which was partially conquered in the 
8th century by the Moors from Africa. The 
last Moorish stronghold, the kingdom of 
Granada, fell to the forces of King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella, who were try- 
ing to unify Spain, in 1492. In the same 
year, the Spanish-financed explorer Chris- 
topher Columbus was discovering the new 
world for the Spanish crown. 


Charles V (1516-55) became King of 
Spain and also Holy Roman Emperor. Un- 
der his son, Philip II, Spain reached the 
peak of its power, but the beginning of 
decline set in with Britain’s defeat of the 
“Invincible” Armada in 1588. 


The line of Spanish Hapsburgs ended in 
1700, and the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion followed. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) Spain was forced to accept a Bour- 
bon king, the Duke of Anjou, and lost Gi- 
braltar and all holdings in the Nether- 
lands and southern Italy. Then, while the 
Spaniards were resisting Napoleon’s efforts 
to establish a Bonaparte line in Spain, 
most of their colonies in America revolted 
and became independent. The loss of 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines in 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 left 
Spain with only a few scattered possessions 
in Africa. Neutrality was maintained dur- 
ing World War I. 

From 1923 to 1930 Spain was a military 
dictatorship under General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera. A wave of republicanism in 
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1931 forced the abdication of King Al- 
fonso XIII, and a new constitution was 
drawn declaring Spain to be a workers’ re- 
public. Several revolts, strikes and shifts 
of government kept Spain in political 
chaos, and on July 18, 1936, the army re- 
volt led by General Francisco Franco burst 
into civil war. While Hitler and Mussolini 
helped Franco, Russia helped the Loyalist 
side. The last Loyalist forces surrenderede 
on March 29, 1939. Spain became a dicta- 
torship under Franco and signed the anti- 
Comintern pact in 1939. 


While Franco shied away from the risk 
of becoming a belligerent in World War 
II, he was pro-Axis in sympathy, helped 
the Axis with supplies, intelligence and 
services to German U-boats, and even sent 
the Spanish Blue Division to fight Russia. 


Meanwhile, monarchist sympathies re- 
mained strong both in and out of Franco’s 
Falange party, and a Spanish Republican 
“Government-in-exile’ was formed in 1945. 
Yet Franco’s position remains strong. 


GOVERNMENT. Franco is head of the 
state, national chief of the Falange party, 
prime minister and cawdillo (leader) of the 
empire. Practically, the country is ruled 
by the cabinet (appointed by Franco), the 
National Council of the Falange party and, 
to a lesser extent, the Cortés (parliament). 
The principal function of the Cortés is 
the planning and formulation of laws 
without prejudice to Franco’s veto power. 
Cabinet ministers, party officials, civil gov- 
ernors, university heads, and the presidents 
of learned bodies become members of the 
Cortés ex-officio. There is no provision for 
the introduction of legislation by any of 
the 238 members, 


In a referendum held July 6, 1947, the 
Spanish people approved a Franco-drafted 
succession law declaring Spain a monarchy 
again. Franco, however, is to continue as 
chief of state and upon his death or in- 
capacity the Government.and a Council of 
the Realm constituted by the law are to 
nominate as king “that person of royal 
blood who is most qualified by right,” sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortés. The law 
reserves to Franco the right to nominate 
his own successor, subject also to the 
Cortés approval by two-thirds vote. 


DEFENSE. Franco is commander in chief 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad- 
ministered by a cabinet minister responsi- 
ble to him. Military service is compulsory 
for a period of two years. The standing 
army, estimated at 450,000 men, is divided 
into 22 divisions in Spain and four in 
Morocco. Planes in service (about 950) 
are predominantly German and Italian. 
The air force in 1940 had 100,000 men 
and 50,000 reserves. The navy in 1948 had 
6 cruisers, 16 destroyers, 8 submarines, 6 
mine layers and 7 sloops with a tonnage of 
83,000. Under construction were 20 de- 


stroyers, 4 sloops and 7 fleet mine sweep- — 
ers. The budgetary allotment for defense © 
is 39 percent. 


EDUCATION, RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
POLICIES. The illiteracy rate was 42.35 
percent in 1943. Primary education is com- 
pulsory and free; religious instruction is 
permitted. In 1944 there were 44,585 pri- 
mary public schools with 3,990,214 pupils, ~ 
118 secondary schools with 178,470 stu- — 
dents (1946), 54 normal schools with 
19,349 students, and 12 universities with 
43,498 students enrolled in 1945. 


Roman Catholicism is the established 
religion. After the civil war of 1936-39, the 
church was restored to substantially its 
pre-republican position; confiscated prop- 
erty was returned, religious education was 
reintroduced, and divorce was suppressed. 


The labor charter promulgated March 9, 
1938, defined Spain as a totalitarian and 
syndicalist state. So-called vertical syndi- 
cates have supplanted all union organiza- 
tions and all other organizations for the 
protection of the economic interests of 
productive groups. A branch of production 
extends “vertically” from the raw material 
stage through the industries and firms en- 
gaged in processing and marketing. Prices, 
wages and production, and the distribu- 
tion of merchandise are controlled. 


AGRICULTURE. Spain is predominantly 
agricultural, although there are extensive 
non-arable areas. The principal land uses, 
apart from forest, pasture and forage crops, 
are the production of grain, potatoes, 
pulse, sugar beets, oranges, grapes and 
olives. Since the civil war Spain has not 
recovered balance in production and con- 
sumption of foodstuffs. Normally, Spain 
produces exportable quantities of oranges, 
lemons, almonds, filberts, raisins and other 
subtropical commodities. Wine production. 
in 1947 was about 607,000,000 gallons. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(thousands of metric tons) 


1931-35 

average 1945 1946* 
Wheat 4,364 1,680 3,623 
Barley 2,394 711 1,913 
Rye 551 229 476 
Corn 709 472 610 
Oats 670 224 619 
Oranges 1,043 800* 475 

*Estimated. 


Livestock, also important, included 4,- 
100,000 cattle, 23,800,000 sheep, 6,100,000 
goats and 5,150,000 hogs in 1944. 


INDUSTRY. The textile industry, concen- 
trated in Catalonia and normally employ- 
ing over 300,000 workers, leads all others. 
Manufacture of paper is also important. 
In 1942, more than 500 companies made 
electrical goods valued at 500,000,000 pese- 
tas, and the value of the output of the 


growing chemical industry was about the 
same. Pig iron production in 1947 was 502,- 
684 metric tons, and steel production 540,- 
_ 837 tons. On March 31, 1948, 54 ships of 
_ 104,475 tons were under construction. 


TRADE. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
follows, in millions of U. S. dollars: 


1945 1946 1947 
Exports 286 265 306 
Imports 282 302 396 


In 1945, 52 percent of the exports were 
food products, 26.5 percent raw materials 
and 20 percent manufactures. Of the im- 
ports, 47 percent were raw materials, 35 
percent manufactures and 15 percent food 
products. Leading exports are oranges, 
Olive oil, hides and skins, cork and wine; 
leading imports are cotton, machinery, 
coffee, wood and vehicles. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant fleet, 
which suffered severely during the civil 
War and World War II, comprised 986 
vessels of 1,130,004 gross tons on June 30, 
1947. The national highway system is 
about 80,000 miles. In 1944 there were 
7,932 miles of normal gauge and 2,955 
miles of narrow gauge railways; 825 miles 
were electrified. 


FINANCE. The budget for 1948 calculated 
government expenditure at 15,196,000,000 
paper pesetas, and revenues at 15,115,000,- 
000 paper pesetas. The air force, army, 
navy and government (police) departments 
received 38.8 percent of the total appro- 
priations. The public debt in 1946 was 
43,977,876,000 pesetas. Deficit financing, 
the enormous cost of reconstruction and 
World War II contributed to persistent 
inflationary tendencies in 1939-48. The 
note issue of the Bank of Spain, amounting 
to 9,300,000,000 pesetas in July, 1940, was 
up to 25,100,000,000 pesetas by Apr., 1948. 


MINERALS. Spain’s mineral wealth, sec- 
ond to agriculture in the national economy, 
yields millions of tons of ore. In 1945 the 
mining industry employed 209,085 workers, 
and its output was valued at 4,214,047,846 
pesetas. Following are production figures 
for 1946, in short tons: coal (11,649,200), 
pig iron and ferro-alloys (539,690), steel 
ingots and castings (659,650), copper (nine 
months, 72,610), iron ore (1947) (1,820,- 
076), lead (nine months, 22,778), mercury 
(1,558). Spain also produces important 
quantities of iron pyrites, potash ore, zinc 
ore, phosphates, manganese, cobalt, sul- 
fur, silver and gold. 

FORESTS AND FISHERIES. Spanish for- 
ests yield lumber, pine resins, cork and 
esparto. The 1945 cork output was about 
40,000 tons. In 1942 Spain produced 15,432 
tons of crude resin, 11,023 tons of processed 
resin oil and 3,307 tons of turpentine oil. 


More than 100,000 persons work in the 
fishing, canning and related industries, The 


1945 catch, principally cod, tunny and sar- 
dines, was 592,920 metric tons valued at 
1,275,468,000 pesetas. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Spain, less than ten miles 
from Africa at the closest point, and sepa- 
rated from France by the Pyrenees, is gen- 
erally a broad plateau sloping to south 
and east and crossed by a series of moun- 
tain ranges and river valleys. Most of the 
coast line is steep and rocky, with few 
indentations. The best harbors are on the 
Galician coast in the north; the broadest 
coastal plain is on the Gulf of Cadiz in the 
southwest. The Guadalquivir River in the 
south is navigable to Seville, but most of 
the others are mountain streams useful 
only for waterpower. Hydroelectric stations 
account for 75 percent of Spain’s gen- 
erating capacity. 

CLIMATE. Most of Spain’s weather is ex- 
treme. Madrid, for example, reaches a high 
of 110° and a low of 10°. In the southeast, 
the protection of the Sierra Nevadas makes 
the climate subtropical. The northeast, 
with climate much like that of the British 
Isles, is the only region with normal rain- 
fall. In the east and southeast, irrigation 
is requisite to farming. F 
OUTLYING ISLANDS. Off Spain’s east 
coast in the Mediterranean are the Balearic 
Islands, which total 1,936 square miles. 
The largest is Majorca (1,405 sq. mi.), 
Sixty miles west of Africa in the Atlantic 
are the Canary Islands (2,894 sq. mi.). 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


Population, 
Area, est. July 
Country sq. mi. 31, 1944 
Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, 
Chaffarinas, and Pefion 
Velez 82 145,000 
Spanish Morocco 7,589 1,082,009* 
Spanish Guinea 10,900 171,000 
Western Sahara, including 
Ifni and Spanish 
Sahara 116,200 72,000 
*1948. 


SPANISH MOROCCO: see MOROCCO 


Sweden (Kingdom) 
(Sverige) 


Area: 173,341 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 6,842,046 (practically 
all Swedish). 

Density per square mile: 39.5. 

Sovereign: King Gustavus V. 

Prime Minister: Tage Fritiof Erlander. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Stockholm, 703,- 
279 (capital); Goteborg, 337,474 (chief port, 
shipbuilding); Malm6, 181,280 (seaport); Norr- 
képing, 81,902 (textiles); Halsingborg, 70,034 
(Baltic seaport). 

Monetary unit: Krona. 

Language: Swedish. 

Religions: Swedish Lutheran, 99%; others, 
%. 


Ay okee Ag eae ee 


S _ dependent course, 
‘West but still. cooperating economically 


HISTORY. Sweden, one of the most pro- 
gressive states in social welfare, main- 
tained a precarious neutrality during 
World Wars I and II and suffered from 


being virtually cut off from world markets 


by British and German blockades. On the 
other hand, nearly everything that Sweden 
had to sell after 1939 was eagerly taken 
by one side or the other, subject only to 
the difficulties of delivery. As a result, 
Sweden has been able to follow an in- 
leaning toward the 


with the Soviet Union and its satellites. 


Although the ancestors of today’s 
Swedes lived in the area as long as 5,000 
years ago, little is known of Sweden be- 
fore the 10th century. Before 1100, King 
Olaf Skottkonung had united Sweden into 
a strong nation and established Chris- 
tianity. In 1397 Sweden was united with 
Norway and Denmark under the Union of 
Kalmar. After the murder of several 
prominent Swedes by Christian II of Den- 
mark in 1520, Sweden revolted under the 
leadership of Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, 
elected king in 1523, founded the modern 
Swedish state and was the first European 
monarch to break relations with the Pope, 


By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ War 
(during which Gustavus Adolphus scored 
a number of brilliant military successes), 
Sweden acquired important German areas, 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 
1700, Poland, Denmark and Russia united 
against Sweden. When peace was finally 
concluded in 1721, Sweden gave up Livonia, 
Estonia, Ingria and parts of Finland. Swe- 
den participated in the coalition against 
Napoleon (1805-07) but in 1809 Finland 
was lost to Russia. Following the ouster of 
King Gustavus IV in 1809, a constitutional 
law still in effect was adopted, after which 
Charles XIII, uncle of Gustavus IV, was 
elected king. Since Charles XIII was child- 
less, one of Napoleon’s marshals, Jean Ber- 
nadotte, was elected Crown Prince and 
took over effective control of the govern- 
ment, succeeding to the throne in 1818 as 
Charles XIV. By the Treaty of Kiel (1814), 
Sweden acquired Norway from Denmark in 
return for Pomerania. The union with 
Norway lasted until 1905, when it was 
peacefully dissolved. 


Neutrality was maintained through both 
World Wars. In 1936 Per Albin Hansson 
formed a Social Democratic ministry which 
gave way on Dec. 12, 1939, to a national 
coalition cabinet under his leadership. On 
July 31, 1945, another wholly Social Demo- 
cratic cabinet was formed by Hansson, who 
died in 1946 and was succeeded as prime 
minister by Tage Fritiof Erlander. 


SOVEREIGN. Gustavus V, born June 16, 
1858, succeeded to the throne Dec. 8, 1907. 
He was married in 1881 to Princess Vic- 


“Information 


toria (born 1862, died 1930), daughter of — 


Friedrich, Grand Duke of Baden. Crown 


Prince Gustavus Adolphus, born Nov. 11, — 
1882, married (1) 1905, Princess Margaret — 
Victoria (born 1882, died 1920); (2) 1923, © 
Princess Louise Mountbatten (born 1889). 
To his first marriage was born Prince Gus-= — 
tavus Adolphus (born April 22, 1906, killed — 
in air crash Jan. 26, 1947), who was mar= — 
ried in 1932 to Sibylle, Princess of Saxe- 


Coburg-Gotha; 


their offspring include a 


son, Carl Gustavus, born April 30, 1946, 


and four daughters. 


GOVERNMENT. Sweden is a limited mon- 


archy. Executive and judicial authority is 
vested in the king alone, but his resolu- 
tions must be taken in the presence of the 
Council of State (cabinet), headed by the 
prime minister; the Council is appointed 
by the king but is responsible collectively 
to the Riksdag (parliament). 


The Riksdag has an upper chamber of 
150 members elected indirectly by the 
provincial and municipal councils for 


eight years, one-eighth being renewed each — 


year. The lower chamber of 230 members is 


directly elected by popular vote for four _ 


years. There is universal suffrage for men 
and women over 21. The king has the 
right to initiate legislation and has an 
absolute veto over all bills except those 
relating to taxation. 


Standings in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of Sept. 19, 1948, preliminary re=- 
sults): Social Democrat 112, Conservative 


22, Agrarian 30, Liberal 57, Communist ou 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
from the ages of 20 to 47; the initial train- 
ing period is 15 months. The king is com- 
mander in chief of all the armed forces, 
The army, numbering about 60,000, with a 
trained reserve of 600,000, is well-equipped 
with the latest type weapons, many of 
them developed in Sweden. The air force 
has 500 planes. The navy on Jan. 1, 1948, 
had 4 cruisers, 7 coast defense ships, 27 
destroyers and large torpedo boats, 26 
submarines, 2 minelayers and numerous 
smaller craft. Naval personnel numbers 
about 10,000 in addition to coast artillery, 
under naval jurisdiction. 


EDUCATION. Public elementary education 
has been free and compulsory since 1842, 
In 1944 there were 533,890 pupils in the 
regular elementary schools and, in 1946, 
63,826 students in secondary schools. The 
two universities—Uppsala and Lund—and 
three other schools of university grade had 
a total enrollment of 9,132 in 1946. The 
state also provides a large number of spe- 
cial vocational and continuation schools, 
The national church is the Swedish Luth- 
eran Church, of which the King is supreme 
administrator. 

SOCIAL WELFARE. The extremely well- 
developed cooperative movement is a 
powerful factor in the country’s economic 


ife. The cooperatives account for about 10 
ercent of the total retail trade and more 
shan 20 percent of the grocery business. 
Social legislation, also well-advanced, in- 
cludes unemployment relief, loans and 
erants for housing, medical care, care of 
she indigent and the aged, and a public 
works program to curtail unemployment. 
The federation of trade unions had 1,147,- 
015 members in 1947—about one-sixth of 
she population. 
AGRICULTURE. Grain, hay, potatoes and 
sugar beets are products of the broad 
Fertile plains of the south; cattle raising 
and dairy farming predominate in the 
north. Production of major crops in 1946 
was as follows, in metric tons: wheat, 
380,900; barley, 182,800; oats, 782,800; rye, 
289,100; sugar beets, 1,789,700; potatoes, 
1,943,200. The 1946 livestock census showed 
593,000 horses, 2,869,000 cattle, 482,000 
sheep and 1,165,000 hogs. Butter produc- 
tion in 1944 was 88,054 metric tons; cheese, 
28,525 tons. 


INDUSTRY. Industrial establishments in 
1943 numbered 20,907 with 598,165 work- 
ets. The highly specialized machine indus- 
try produces separators, motors, electrical 
machines and apparatus, agricultural ma- 
chinery, ball bearings, telephone equip- 
ment and harbor works. Pig iron produc- 
tion in 1947 totaled 697,850 metric tons, 
and steel ingots and castings, 1,190,514 
tons. There are also large woolen, glass and 
porcelain industries. Shipyards build for 
both Swedish and foreign fleets; 60 ships of 
241,980 tons were under construction on 
June 30, 1948. The timber and wood-work- 
ing industries are extensive. The match in- 
dustry is a single trust which covers the 
whole world and, with the help of British 
and American capital, monopolizes produc- 
tion in many countries. 

TRADE. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
follows, in billions of kronor: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 1.84 2.55 3.24 
Imports, c.if. 2.09 3.40 5.18 


Leading exports in 1947 were paper pulp 
(27%), cardboard and paper (14%), wood 
(10.7%), iron ore (5.8%) and ships (3.7%). 
Leading customers were Great Britain 
(15%), the U. S. (10.7%), Norway (7.5%), 
Belgium (6.6%) and the Netherlands 
(5.9%). Leading suppliers were the U. Ss. 
(31%), Britain (84%), Belgium (5.2%), 
Argentina (4.1%) and Switzerland (4.0%). 
Dwindling dollar reserves forced Sweden to 
surtail U. S. purchases in 1948. 


SOMMUNICATIONS. On Jan. 1, 1948, the 
merchant marine comprised 2,124 ships (of 
more than 20 tons) with a gross tonnage 
of 1,907,149, largely motor vessels. The 
highly developed railway network totaled 
10,384 miles in 1945. In 1943 there were 55,- 


550 miles of road, mostly improved. By 
means of ferry steamers, Swedish state rail- 


Ways are connected directly with both Ger-. 


many and Denmark. Telephones in 1945 
numbered 1,168,000 (177 per 1,000 persons), 
making the telephone system second only 
to the United States on a per capita basis. 
Airlines in 1945 had 16,500 route miles and 
flew a total of 2,926,797 miles. 


FINANCE. The ordinary budget (1948-49) 
balanced at 4,769,000,000 kr. (surplus of 
539,000,000 kr.), and the capital budget at 
343,000,000 kr. The national debt on May 
31, 1948, was 11,274,000,000 kr. The Riks- 
bank (National Bank of Sweden), bhe- 
longing entirely to the state, is the sole 
bank of issue. : 


MINERALS. Sweden’s high-grade iron ore 
deposits are among the world’s richest. 
Those in central Sweden produce princi- 
pally for domestic use, while the ones in 
Lapland to the north are worked largely 
for export, with much of the output being 
shipped through the Norwegian port of 
Narvik. Production in 1947 was 8,895,000 
metric tons. Gold production was 56,584 
troy oz. Other important minerals are cop- 
per (18,579 tons), arsenic ore (84,671 tons), 
manganese (10,697 tons), lead, pyrite ore, 
silver and zinc. Coal production (500,000 
tons a year) is comparatively small; im- 
ports of nearly 8,000,000 tons a year are 
therefore necessary. Wood and peat are ex- 
tensively used as fuel. Sweden’s many 
waterfalls have a potential of 4,500,000 
horsepower. The largest hydroelectric 
works are state-owned. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. About 60 per- 
cent of Sweden is forested, mostly in pine, 
and there are vast forest products industries 
in the north. Sweden supplies a large per- 
centage of the world’s mechanical and 
chemical pulp. In 1947, 274,000 metric tons 
of newsprint and 1,040,000 tons of paper 
were produced. 


The average annual catch of fish is 
about 140,000 tons, half of it in small 
Baltic herring. Cod, mackerel and sprat 
also are taken in the Baltic, and the in- 
land lakes and rivers are well stocked 
with salmon, trout and perch. The catch 
in 1945 was valued at 113,435,000 kr. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Sweden, with extreme 
length of about 990 miles and breadth of 
250 miles, slopes eastward and southward 
from its peak elevation in the Kjdlen 
mountains along the Norwegian border. 
In the north are mountains and many 
lakes. To the south and east are central 
lowlands, and south of them are fertile 
areas of forest, valley and plain. Along Swe- 
den’s rocky coast, chopped up extensively 
by bays and inlets, are many islands, the 
largest of which are Gotland (1,220 sq. 
mi.) and Oland (519 sq. mi.). The coun- 
try is landlocked to the north. Hight per- 
cent of Sweden is covered by lakes. 


CLIMATE. Sweden’s climate is diversified. 
The warmest month is usually July, with 
a mean temperature of 62° in Stockholm. 
February is the coldest month, with a 
mean average below 32° for all Sweden 
(25.7° at Stockholm). Average annual rain~ 
fall in the north is 16.5 inches; in the 
south, 22.5 inches. 
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Switzerland (Republic) 
(Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) 


Area: 15,940 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 4,580,000; (Swiss, 
91.2%; German, 3.6%; Italian, 3.1%; French, 
9%; others, 1.2%—figures by place of birth). 

Density per square mile: 287.3. 

President (1948): Enrico Celio.* 

Principal cities (census 1947): Ziirich, 376,- 
564 (textiles, banking); Basel, 186,489 (rail cen- 
ter, Rhine port); Geneva (Genéve), 145,349 (in- 
tellectual center); Bern, 139,555 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 

Languages: German, 71.9%; French, 20.4%; 
Italian, 6.0%; Romansch, 1.1%; others, .6%. 

Religions: Protestant, 57%; Roman Catholic, 
41%; Jewish, .4%; others, 1.6%. 


*The vice-president ordinarily becomes president 
the next year. Vice-president in 1948 was Ernst Nobs. 


HISTORY. Switzerland, twice the size of 
New Jersey, is a tourist mecca, but its 
rugged scenery is more than a commercial 
asset. Europe’s aggressors for centuries, 
right up through World War II, have usu- 
ally left Switzerland in peace, largely be- 
cause of its formidable natural barriers. 


Swiss history is principally the story of 
the drawing together of various fiefs of 
the Holy Roman Empire into a single union 
for common defense. The process began 
in 1291, with the cantons of Uri, Schwyz 
and Nidwalden as the nucleus. Over the 
next 300 years, ten new cantons entered 
the federation, which nominally remained 
part of the Holy Roman Empire until the 
Treaty of Westphalia gave it independence 
in 1648. 


The French revolutionary army suc- 
ceeded in occupying Switzerland in 1798 
and organized it as the Helvetic Republic, 
but Napoleon restored the federation in 
1803. The Congress of Vienna (1815) de- 
clared Switzerland an independent, neutral 
state in perpetuity, and fixed the nation’s 
borders as they exist today. Out of the 
prief Swiss civil war of 1847 came the 
democratic constitution of 1848, which was 
influenced by the U. S. constitution. 


Switzerland maintained strict neutrality 
in World Wars I and II, during which its 
diplomatic delegations represented the in- 
terests of many of the belligerents. Both 
sides bombed several Swiss cities by mis- 
take in World War II. Switzerland was a 
center of both Axis and Allied espionage 
and counter-espionage during the war. 


Information Please 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since } 
adoption in 1874 of their present constitu-_ 
tion, the Swiss have had a federation of 22 
sovereign cantons. Each canton has its own 
legislature, executive and judiciary depart- 


ments, and the cantons have the right of — 
veto over federal legislation through the 


referendum. 


The Federal Assembly has two houses— 
a Council of States of 44 members, two 
from each canton, and a National Council 
of 194 members elected for four-year terms. 
The seven members of the cabinet (Fed- 
eral Council) are elected for four years by 
the Federal Assembly, which also elects the 
Swiss president from among its own mem-~ 
bers for a period of one year. The federal 
government is supreme in matters of war, 


¥ 


peace and treaties, and regulates the army, ~ 
railroads, postal service, mints and national © 


bank note issues. 


In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 
officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- 
mander in chief is named with rank of 
general. Since the army is a national imi- 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, but 


military service is compulsory from the 


ages of 18 to 60, with an initial training 


period of about three months and an 11- 


day refresher course once a year. The force 


of men trained and physically fit is about 


650,000. The air force has about 5,000 per- 
sonnel and 400 planes, maintained under 
the general staff. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory, free and 
locally controlled. In 1946 primary schools 
had 431,132 pupils, and secondary and 
lower middle schools had 88,015. There are 


seven universities, with total enrollment of 
12,760 in 1947. 


Religious freedom is guaranteed under 
the constitution. German, Italian and 
French were recognized as national lan- 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dialect 


of the Alpine regions, was also made of-— 


ficial in 1937. 


With nearly a fourth of its land unpro- 
ductive, and with half of it in pasture or 
forest area, Switzerland is dependent on 
imports for food supply. Wheat, potatoes, 
fruits, oats, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
grapes are grown, but stockraising and 
dairy farming account for three-fourths of 
the agricultural production. In 1948 there 
were 1,423,600 cattle, and 766,700 hogs, and 
in 1947, 182,467 sheep and 189,018 goats. 
Production of cheese in 1947 was 40,251 
short tons, and that of butter 16,240 tons. 
Approximately 20 percent of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture. Total value 
of agricultural production in 1947 was 2)- 
033,600,000 fr. 


Manufacturing is the principal economic 
activity, with more than 40 percent of the 
population being sustained by manufac- 
tures cr mechanical pursuits. Industry is 
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conducted largely in small plants using 
Highly skilled workers. Almost all the raw 
materials are imported, and products con- 
sist almost exclusively of high grade, ex- 
pensive commodities. In 1947 there were 
10,985 industrial establishments with 521,- 
351 workers. 


Manufactures include chemical products, 
machines, watches, textiles, aluminum, 
orecision instruments, lumber, shoes and 
ine handmade embroidery. Chief agricul- 
sural industries are the manufacture of 
‘ine cheeses and condensed milk. With its 
many scenic attractions, Switzerland 
traws the heaviest and most profitable 
tourist trade in Europe. 


Switzerland is dependent on foreign 
trade for its prosperity. Trade statistics 
are as follows, in millions of Swiss francs: 


1938 1946 1947 
Exports 1,320 2,676 3,268 
[mports 1,599 3,423 4,820 


_ In 1947 the leading exports were watches 
(23%), machines (19%), chemicals (17%), 
silk textiles (10.0%) and cotton textiles 
(6.5%). Leading customers were the U. S. 
(12%), Belgium (9.3%), France (9.1%), 
Sweden (6.6%) and Italy (6.5%). Lead- 
ing suppliers were the U.S. (21%), France 
(9.5%), Belgium (8.8%), Britain (6.7%) 
and Italy (6.6%). 


The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the 
North Sea, is the principal inland water- 
way. Railways built over rugged terrain, 
entailing construction of many bridges and 
funnels, totaled 3,218 miles in 1946, mostly 
slectrified. The railroads are of great stra- 
egic importance in communications be- 
ween Germany and Italy. Road mileage 
jotals about 10,200. State aerial service is 
sradually being developed. 


Federal expenditures in 1948 were esti- 
nated at 1,786,600,000 fr., and revenue at 
[,779,700,000 fr. The total national debt on 
Dec. 31, 1946, was 14,678,458,000 fr. 


Swiss minerals are negligible except for 
uminum (1944: 37,400 short tons). Small 
mounts of iron, gold and coal also are 
ound. Nearly 25 percent of the country is 
overed by forest. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Switzerland is an irregular, mountainous 
Jateau bordered by the great bulk of the 
\Ips on the south and by the Jura Moun- 
ains on the northwest. Its greatest length 
5 226 miles, greatest width, 137 miles. A 
ourth of its total area is covered by 
cenic mountains and glaciers. The highest 
eaks are Monte Rosa (15,217 ft.) and 
fatterhorn (14,780 ft.), both on the Italian 
order, and the Jungfrau (13,667 ft.), 
outheast of Interlaken. The sources of the 
thine, Rhone and Aar are in Switzerland. 
‘he country’s largest lakes, Geneva, Con- 
tance (Boden See) and Maggiore, straddle 


the French, German-Austrian and Italian 


borders, respectively. Neuch4tel, 92 square 
miles, is the largest wholly Swiss lake. 


The climate is temperate and varies 
greatly with altitude. The coldest month 
(January), for example, averages 31.8° at 
Basel, which is 909 feet in elevation, and 
16.2° at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 feet. 
July is the warmest month, with a mean 
of 66.4° in Basel and 41° at Santis. 


Syria (Republic) 


Area: 73,587 square miles. 

Population (est. 1943): 2,860,411 (Arab, Ar- 
menian, Kurdish, Turkish, French). 

Density per square mile: 38.9. 

President: Shukri el Quwafili. 

Premier: Jamil Mardam Bey. 


Principal cities (est. 1942): Damascus (Damas) 
261,010 (capital); Aleppo (Alep), 257,337 
(northern trading center); Homs, 64,940 (farm- 
tage silk); Hama, 60,225 (Bedouin trading cen- 
er). 

Monetary unit: Syrian-Lebanese pound. 

Languages: Arabic, Aramaic, French. 

Religions: Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; Moslem 
(Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 4.6%; Ar- 
menian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem (Druze), 3.1%; 
others (Syrian Orthodox and Catholic, Greek 
and Armenian Catholic, Israelite, etc.), 8%. 


HISTORY. Ancient Syria was conquered 
by Egypt about 1500 z.c., and after that by 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, Persians and Greeks. From 64 B.c. 
until the Arab conquest in A.D. 636, it was 
part of the Roman Empire except during 
brief periods. The Arabs made it a trade 
center for their whole empire, but it suf- 
fered severely from the Mongol invasion 
in 1260 and fell to the Ottoman Turks in 
1516. Syria remained a Turkish province 
until World War I. 

A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 put 
Syria in the French zone of influence. The 
League of Nations gave France a mandate 
over Syria after World War I, but the 
French were forced to put down several 
nationalist uprisings. In 1930, France rec- 
ognized Syria as an independent republic, 
but still subject to the mandate. After 
nationalist demonstrations in 1939, the 
French high commissioner suspended the 
Syrian constitution. In 1941 British and 
Free French forces invaded Syria to elimi- 
nate Vichy control. During the rest of 
World War II, Syria was an Allied base. 
Again in 1945, nationalist demonstrations 
broke into actual fighting, and British 
troops were rushed in to restore order. In 
1946, however, British and French troops 
were withdrawn. Syrian forces participated 
in the Arab invasion of Palestine in May, 
1948. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Syria has 
a unicameral legislature popularly elected 


for four years by male citizens over 20. 
The premier and cabinet exercise executive 
power; the president, elected by the legis- 
lature, serves a five-year term. Latakia in 
the northwest and Jebel Druze in the 
south are part of Syria but have consider- 
able autonomy. The Syrian army is or- 
ganized around a cadre of troupes spéciales 
transferred from French to Syrian juris- 
diction in Aug., 1945. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1947 
Syria had 1,122 primary schools with an 
enrollment of 159,268, and 69 secondary 
schools with 13,485 pupils. There is a uni- 
versity at Damascus. Syria’s mutually dis- 
trustful religions and sects are a serious 
weakness, 


Agriculture and animal breeding are the 
main industries. Only half the land is 
arable, and only a third is actually culti- 
vated. Most crops require irrigation. In 
1946 Syria grew 62,567 short tons of wheat, 
and 310,612 tons of barley; other leading 
crops include sorghum, olives, cotton, 
grapes, lentils and tobacco. Stockraising 
is important among nomads and semi- 
nomads. 


Exports from Syria (including Lebanon) 
in 1947 totaled £5L87,100,000. Imports were 
£SL313,600,000. Textiles, fruit, vegetables, 
tobacco and wool were leading exports; 
cloth, oil and foodstuffs were imports. 


Syria (and Lebanon) had in 1943 a to- 
tal of approximately 7,000 miles of high- 
way, and 1,100 miles of railway. 


The 1947 Syrian budget balanced at 
£SL125,820,000, of which 20 percent was 
for defense, and 15 percent for police and 
gendarme forces. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Coastal 
Syria is a narrow plain. Back of that is a 
range of coastal mountains, and still far- 
ther inland is a steppe area. In the east is 
the Syrian Desert, and in the southeast 
next to Trans-Jordan is the Jebel Druze 
Range. The climate is subtropical, with 
rainfall averaging 50 inches on the coastal 
Tange but diminishing to less than four 
inches in parts of the desert. Summer 
temperatures at Aleppo range from about 
75° at night to 100° during the day; winter 
temperatures, from freezing to 50°. 


Trans-Jordan (Kingdom) 


‘Area (est.): 35,000 square miles. 


Population fest. 1946): 370,794 (mostly 
Arab)*, . 


Density per square mile (est): 10.6*. 

Ruler: King Abduliah ibn Hussein. 

Prime Minister: Tewfiq Pasha Abdul Huda. 
SS city (1946): Amman, 45,000 (capi- 


Monetary unit: Palestinian pound. 
Language: Arabic. " 
Religions: Moslem (Sunni), except about 30,- 
000 native Christians and 7,000 Circassians. 


*Nomadic tribes of desert not included. 
‘ 


HISTORY. Trans-Jordan, once the Lora 
ship of Oultre-Jourdain in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, attracted world- 
wide attention in 1948 when its king, 
Abdullah, led Arab forces in the invasion 
of Palestine from the east. An ancient land, 
about the size of Indiana, the small king- 
dom was known in the time of Moses as 
Edom and Moab. It passed to the Amorites 
of Damascus and in a.D. 106 became part” 
of the Roman province of Arabia. In 633-36 © 
it was conquered by the Arabs, and a period © 
of decline and depopulation ensued. ‘ 


Conquered by the British in World War 
I, Trans-Jordan was separated from the 
Palestine mandate in 1920, and placed in» 
1921 under the rule of Abdullah ibn Hus- 
sein. In 1923 Britain recognized Trans- 
Jordan’s independence, subject to the 
mandate. During World War II, Trans- 
Jordan cooperated completely with Britain. 
On March 22, 1946, Britain abolished the 
mandate and recognized the full and com-— 
plete independence of Trans-Jordan, On 
June 1, 1946, Abdullah became king. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Trans-Jor-= 
dan is a constitutional monarchy. The king 
rules with the aid of a cabinet of depart- 
ment heads responsible to him, and an 
elected Legislative Council of 20. . 


King Abdullah (born 1882) is the second 
son of the late King Hussein of the Hejaz 
and the uncle of King Faisal II of Iraq. He 
is head of the Hashimite family which 
ruled part of Saudi Arabia until its ex- 
pulsion by King Ibn Sa‘ud. 


Defense of the country is entrusted to 
the British-trained Arab Legion of about 
10,000 men, the most effective force among 
all Arab armies. An annex to the treaty of 
March 22, 1946, specified that Britain 
should provide officers, financial assistance, 
arms and equipment. Britain also reserved 


the right to maintain troops in Trans- 
Jordan. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Life in Trans-Jordan is primitive; there 
are estimated to be 50,000 nomads and 
120,000 seminomads. At least 95 percent of 
the total area is deserted. Nlliteracy is 
widespread; in 1944 the 175 schools had 
16,066 pupils. 

Most of the country is suitable only for 
pasturing sheep, goats and camels. Culti- 
vated land is limited to a relatively small 
area west of the Hejaz Railway. In the drier 
cultivated areas of the plateau, the inhabi- 
tants retain tribal organization and still 
live in tents. Foreign trade is limited to the 
exchange of wheat, fresh fruit, wool and 
live animals for sugar, tea, and other neces- 
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sities. Exports in 1946 totaled £P2,0380,000, 
nd imports £P8,116,235. : 
Despite the sparse settlement of the 
country, Trans-Jordan has good roads 
1946: 1,198 mi.) to Palestine, Syria and 
aq. It is crossed from north to south by 
she Hejaz Railway. 


Governmental expenditures in 1945 
Were $10,401,000, revenue $11,518,000 (in- 
cluding a British subsidy) and national 
debt $1,251,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Trans- 
Jordan is mainly a plateau with an average 
altitude of 3,000 feet, sloping gently east- 
ward. The western edge is a steep slope 
Dverlooking the Rift Valley (Jordan River, 
Jead Sea and Wadi el Araba) 3,000—4,000 
“eet below. In the south are mountains 
Iver 5,000 feet high and a sandstone area 
sut by deep canyons. The country borders 
yn the Red Sea for a few miles in the 
southwest. The subtropical steppe and 
desert have wet cold winters and dry hot 
summers. Rainfall near the escarpment 
jecreases from about 26 inches in the 
1orth to 10 inches in the south. Average 
maximum temperature in August is 92°; 
average minimum in January is 39°. 


Trieste 


(Free Territory under U. N. protection) 


Area: 258 square miles. 


Population (est. 1948): 341,000 (Italian, 85%; 
s|lovene and Croat, 10%; others, 5%). 


Density per square mile: 1,321.1. 

Principal city (census 1936): Trieste, 237,717. 
Monetary unit: Lira. 

Religion: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 


Languages: Italian and Slovene (official), 
sroat. 


Focal point of Big Power dispute during 
he 1946 treaty negotiations, the tiny Free 
Yerritory of Trieste on the northeastern 
\driatic took existence on Sept. 15, 1947. 
Oviet Russia had backed Yugoslav claims 
or the whole Istrian peninsula, including 
he port of Trieste, an ideal sea outlet for 
jOviet-dominated Danubia. The U. S. and 
ritain opposed these claims. A French 
ompromise was adopted which gave Yugo- 
lavia the predominantly Italian cities of 
restern Istria, including the Pola naval 
ase; from the other predominantly Italian 
arts, consisting of the city and surround- 
ig territory of Trieste, the Free Territory 
ras formed under U.N. protection. 


The territory formed part of Austria 
Trieste from 1382) before World War I, 
nd Trieste became the strategic port of 
sntral Europe and outlet for the trade of 
he Danube basin. By the treaty of Rapallo 
Nov. 12, 1920) between Italy and Yugo- 
avia, the territory along with all of Istria 
ent to Italy as part of “Italia irredenta.” 


After the German collapse early in May, 
1945, Tito’s Yugoslav forces occupied the 
territory, determined to unite it with Yugo- 
slavia. By an agreement of June 9, 1945, 
most of Venetia Giulia was put under 
temporary Yugoslav administration, but a 
smaller part, including Trieste, was placed 
under Allied control. 


The governor of the Free Territory, who 
cannot be an Italian or Yugoslav national, 
is appointed by the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council for a term of five years, after 
consultation with the Italian and Yugoslav 
governments. Legislative authority is vested 
in a popularly elected unicameral Assembly. 
The Council has not yet reached agreement 
on the choice of a governor; hence the 
territory is still administered by Anglo-U. S. 
and Yugoslav forces within the two zones 
defined by the peace treaty. On March 20, 
1948, the U. S., Britain and France jointly 
proposed the return of Trieste to Italy. 
Yugoslavia countered with an offer to yield 
Trieste if Italy in turn would give up 
the city of Gorizia, but the Italian govern- 
ment refused. On July 3, 1948, Michele 
Miana was appointed mayor of the city. 


Turkey (Republic) 


(Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti) 

Area: 296,185 square miles. 

Population (census 1945): 18,861,609 (Turk- 
ish, 94%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulgarian, 1.4%; Yugo- 
slavian, .9%; others, 1.5%)*, 

Density per square mile: 63.7. 

President: Ismet Inonii. 

Prime Minister: Hasan Saka. 


Principal cities (census 1945): Istanbul (for- 
merly Constantinople), 845,316 (chief port, 
commercial center); Smyrna (Izmir), 200,088 
(seaport); Ankara (Angora), 227,505 (capi- 
tal); Adana (Seyhan), 100,367 (agricultural 
center); Brusa, 86,021 (silk, carpets); Eskisehir, 
80,096 (trading center). 


Monetary unit: Turkish pound. 
Languages: Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian. 
Religions: Mohammedan, 98.6%; others, 1.4%. 


*1935, by place of birth. 


HISTORY. Successor to the once great 
Ottoman Empire, Turkey is a nation of 
striking contrasts ranging from the multi- 
racial metropolis of Istanbul to the dreary 
ranges of Anatolia. It has made marked 
advances toward modernization and West- 
ernization during the past 25 years under 
the impetus given by the national hero, the 
late Kemal Ataturk. 

The Ottoman Turks first appeared in 
the early 13th century a.D. Under the lead- 
ership of their aggressive sultans, they 
gradually spread their hegemony over most 
of the Near East and the Balkans, captur- 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and storming 
the gates of Vienna in the 17th century. 
At the height of its power, the Empire 


stretched from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontiers of Poland and from the shores of 
the Caspian Sea to Oran in Algeria. 


The defeat of the Turkish navy at Le- 
panto in 1571 by the Holy League and of 
Turkish forces besieging Vienna in 1683 
portended the decline of Ottoman power, 
reducing Turkey to the status of a pawn in 
Europe’s political maneuvers. Russia 
moved into the Balkans in the 18th cen- 
tury and made herself official protector of 
the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Russian 
drive on Constantinople prompted England 
and France to declare war on Russia, and 
the Crimean War (1853-56) followed. As 
a result of the Russo-Turkish war (1877— 
78), Bulgaria became practically independ- 
ent, and Rumania and Serbia threw off 
their nominal allegiance to the sultan. Fur- 
ther defeats were suffered by Turkey in a 
war with Italy (1911-12) and in the Bal- 
kan Wars (1912-13). Meanwhile, a revolt 
led by the Young Turks, an organization 
of youthful liberals, had forced the abdi- 
cation of Sultan Abdul-Hamid in 1909 and 
established a constitutional regime. 


On Aug. 2, 1914, at the outbreak of 
World War I, a secret alliance was signed 
between Germany and Turkey, whose army 
was advised by a German military mission, 
and in September the Allies declared war 
on Turkey. Turkish forces successfully de- 
fended the strategic Dardanelles, but Brit- 
ish forces seized Palestine, Mesopotamia 
and Syria; and the Hejaz revolted. By 1918 
Allied forces held the territory along the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and later 
Greek forces occupied Smyrna and vicinity. 


In 1919 the new Nationalist party, 
headed by Mustafa Kemal, was organized 
to resist the Allied occupation, and in 1920 
a National Assembly elected Mustafa Ke- 
mal president of both the assembly and 
the government. Under his leadership, the 
Nationalist government was recognized by 
foreign powers, the Greeks were driven out 
of Smyrna, and other Allied forces were 
withdrawn. The present Turkish bound- 
aries (with the exception of Alexandretta, 
ceded to Turkey by France in 1939) were 
fixed by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) and 
later negotiations. The caliphate and sul- 
tanate were separated and the sultanate 
abolished on Oct. 1, 1922. On Oct. 29, 1923, 
Turkey formally became a republic with 
Mustafa Kemal, who took the name of 
Kemal Ataturk, as its first president. He 
carried out an extensive program of reform, 
modernization and industrialization. 


The Montreux Convention (1936) abro- 
gated a number of provisions of the 
Treaty of Lausanne relating to the Straits 
and authorized Turkey to fortify the for- 
mer demilitarized zone. Turkey was given 
sole responsibility for the defense of the 
area. On Aug. 7, 1946, Soviet Russia pro- 
posed in a note to Turkey that defense of 


the Straits be made a joint Turkish-Sov 
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responsibility under a revision of the Mon-_ 
treux convention, but the proposal was 
opposed by both Britain and the U. S., as_ 
well as by Turkey. 


] 

General Ismet Inénti was elected to suc-— 
ceed Kemal Atatiirk on the latter’s death 
in 1938 and was re-elected in 1939, 1943 — 
and on Aug. 5, 1946. On Oct. 19, 1939, 
a mutual assistance pact was concluded 
with Britain and France. Turkey followed 
a neutral course during most of World 
War II, but on Aug. 2, 1944, she broke 
off relations with Germany, and on Jan. 
3, 1945, with Japan. On Feb. 23, 1945, she 
declared war on Germany and Japan, but 
took no active part in the conflict. After 
the abrogation of the Soviet-Turkish non- — 
aggression pact in March, 1945, Turkey 
was subjected to Soviet pressure for a 
share in the control of the Dardanelles. 
To assist Turkey in effecting modernization » 
necessary for the preservation of its na-— 
tional integrity, the U. S. in 1947 agreed” 
to advance $100,000,000, all of which was to 
be used for the armed forces or to a lesser 
extent for economic projects directly 
related to Turkish defense. 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution, as 
amended in 1937, defines the Turkish state 
as “republican, nationalist, populist, éta-— 
tist, secular, and revolutionary.” The 
president is chosen from the deputies of 
the National Assembly; his term of office 
is identical with the life of each Assembly. 
The 465 members of the Assembly are 
elected by universal suffrage for a term of 
four years. According to the constitution, 
the Assembly exercises the executive power 
through the president and Council of Min- 
isters (cabinet) appointed by him. It may 
at any time control the actions of the goy- 
ernment and at any time dismiss it. : 


The principal political party is the na- 
tionalistic Republican People’s party, but 
other parties were allowed to participate in 
assembly elections held July 21, 1946, in 
which the Democrat party obtained 60 
seats and Independents 4 out of 465. Cen- 
tralization is the basis of the governmental 
system. The pre-republic judicial system, 
based on Sunni Moslem law, was replaced 


in 1926 by a new system based on the 
Swiss civil code. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
from 20 to 45; the initial training period 
is three years. The strength of the army, 
mobilized since 1939, is about 650,000. 
Large purchases of modern matériel were 
made during World War II, and additional 
armaments were received from the U. S. in 
1947-48. The air force, under the direct 
control of the Turkish General Staff, had a 
strength of about 1,050 planes in 1947. The 
navy has 1 battle cruiser, 2 outdated cruis- 
ers, 8 destroyers and large torpedo boats, 
and 14 submarines, in addition to a number 


former U. S. and British minesweepers. 
EDUCATION. Elementary education is 

ominally obligatory from 7 to 16. Accord- 

g to the census of 1935 only 2,517,878 of 
he population were literate in the Latin 
.lphabet, which replaced the Arabic script 
m 1928. In 1946 there were 14,981 primary 
schools with 1,357,200 pupils, and in 1944, 
25 secondary schools with enrollment of 
04,225. There were 26 institutions of 
i? learning with 18,193 students in 
»GRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
‘ure is the principal economic activity, en- 
‘aging about 65 percent of the population. 
Inly about 20 percent of the land is under 
ultivation, but the government has made 
Teat efforts to modernize and improve 
arming. The most important cash crop is 
Obacco (1947: 90,120 metric tons) with the 
est quality coming from the Pontic coast 
lear Samsun and also from Bafra, Sinop 
nd Trebizond. Cotton (1946: 59,000 metric 
ons) is grown largely in the south of Asia 
Minor while figs come exclusively from the 
smyrna region. Principal grain crops, with 
946 production in metric tons, are wheat 
3,648,000), barley (1,654,600) corn (594,- 
00) and oats (230,300). Turkey is a leading 
xporter of olive oil; the Brusa region and 
he Ionian coast are the principal areas 
f cultivation. Opium poppies are grown 
a the Smyrna, Malatia and Tokat regions. 


Turkey is rich in livestock. The most im- 
ortant animal is the goat, of which there 
fere 16,625,000 in 1946, including the val- 
lable Angora which thrives on the uplands 
f the plateau. There were also 9,764,000 
attle, 1,038,000 horses, 1,620,000 asses, and 
3,528,000 sheep. 


-In 1941 Turkey had 1,052 industrial es- 
ablishments. Staple industries have been 
stablished in iron, steel, textiles, paper, 
lass, sugar and cement. A large proportion 
f the factories are government-operated. 
stanbul is the major industrial area, 


RADE. Turkey’s foreign trade was as fol- 
ws, in millions of Turkish pounds: 


1938 1946 1947 
xports 144.8 432.0 625.2 
nports 149.8 223.9 685.0 


In 1947 the U. S. was Turkey’s principal 
istomer, taking 23 percent of the exports. 
reat Britain was second (16%), followed 
y Italy (10.56%) and Palestine (7.3%). The 
ading supplier was also the U. S. (33%), 
llowed by Italy (14%), Britain (12%) and 
zechoslovakia (4.9%). Tobacco (30%), 
ains (25%) and fruits (17%) were the 
ading exports; cotton goods, machinery 
1d vehicles the principal imports. 


IMMUNICATIONS AND FINANCE. In 
46 Turkey had a merchant fleet of 158 
ssels with a gross tonnage of 151,100. 
Jastwise trade is restricted to Turkish 


vessels. The republic has pushed the de- 
velopment of a good railway system in 
Asiatic Turkey. The total length of rail- 
ways (1945) was 4,462 miles, all state- 


owned. Highway mileage totals about 103,- 


600. 


Governmental expenditure and revenue 
estimates for 1948 were £T1,243,600,000 and 
£T1,115,600,000 respectively. The public 
debt in 1947 was £T1,667,600,000. 


MINERALS AND FORESTS. Turkey’s rich 
mineral resourcés are still comparatively 
unexploited. Deposits of copper in the 
large field at Arghana, near the Iraq-Syr- 
ian frontier, have been estimated at 1,600,- 
000 tons (1947 output: 10,080 metric tons). 
Turkey is also relatively rich in coal, with 
large deposits in the Eregli region on the 
Pontic coast some 150 miles from Istanbul 
(1947 output: 3,960,000 tons). A virtual 
world monopoly is enjoyed in meerschaum, 
found in the Eskisehir district. Other im- 
portant minerals include chrome, manga- 
nese ore, emery and antimony. 


Nearly nine percent of the total area of 
Turkey in Asia is forest land, covering 25,- 
419 square miles. A large proportion of 
Eastern Thrace is also under forest, cov- 
ering 1,648 square miles. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Turkey is 
divided into two natural areas by the his- 
toric waterway formed by the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara and the Bosporus, 
Turkey in Europe comprises an area about 
equal to the state of Massachusetts. It is 
hilly country drained by the Maritsa River 
and its tributaries. Almost all the popula- 
tion is concentrated in and near the two 
important towns, Istanbul (Constanti- 
nople) and Edirne (Adrianople). Turkey 
in Asia, or Anatolia, about the size of 
Texas, is roughly a rectangle in shape 
with its short sides on the east and west. 
Its center is a treeless plateau rimmed by 
mountains. Along the seacoast the eleva- 
tion drops steeply to a wooded plain some 
75 miles wide. On the land frontiers, the 
belt of forest clothes the foothills of the 
Taurus Mountains and the Armenian high- 
lands. 


Turkey has a great variety of climate. 
Along the coast from Antioch to the Dar- 
danelles the climate is Mediterranean, with 
rainy winters and dry summers. Thence to 
the Bosporus it is transitional to the type 
of climate with heavy year-round rainfall. 
Semitropical fruits and tea may be grown 
in the region beyond Trebizond on the 
Black Sea. The western plateau has a harsh 
steppe climate, with cold winters, hot 
summers and scanty rainfall, while the 
eastern plateau exhibits a transition from 
steppe to alpine climate. Istanbul has a 
mean annual temperature of 57° (maxi- 
mum 99°, minimum 17°) and average 
yearly rainfall of 28.3 inches. Rain falls 
approximately one day out of three. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Area (est.): 8,473,444 square miles* (8,173,- 
666 in 1938). 


Population (est. 1945): 192,900,000* (170,- 
467,186 by 1939 census) (Great Russian, 58.4%; 
Ukrainian, 16.6%; Byelorussian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 
2.9%; Tartars, 2.5%; Armenian, Azerbaijani, 
Georgian, each 1.3%; more than 100 others, 
12.6%). 

Density per square mile: 24.9*. 

Chairman of Presidium of Supreme Council: 
Nikolai M. Shvernik. 

Premier: Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Moscow, 4,- 
137,018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191,304 (indus- 
trial center, shipbuilding); Kiev, 846,293 (indus- 
trial center, Ukraine); Kharkov, 833,432 (iron 
and steel, coal); Baku, 809,347 (oil center, 
Azerbaijan); Gorki, 644,116 (iron and steel); 
Odessa (1937), 604,223 (chief Black Sea port); 
Tashkent, 585,005 (textiles, tobacco); Tiflis 
(Tbilisi), 519,175 (building materials, leather); 
Rostov on Don, 510,253 (grain, shipbuilding). 

Monetary unit: Rouble. 

Languages: See Population. 

Religions: Russian Orthodox (predominant), 
Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran. 


*Including acquisitions since 1939. 


HISTORY. With an area almost three 
times that of the U. S. and a population 
almost one and one-half times larger, the 
vast Soviet Union has risen in 30 years 
from a war-stricken agricultural state 
torn by internecine strife to a great indus- 
trial-agricultural federation holding a 
place second only to that of the U. S. in 
world power. A police state with a govern- 
ment-owned economy directed by a small 
Communist minority, the Union success- 
fully absorbed mighty German attacks in 
1941-42 and rebounded to drive back into 
Germany itself. 


In 1948 the Soviet Union pursued its 
policy of securing and consolidating post- 
war political gains and drawing its neigh- 
boring states into a solid bloc in opposition 
to the western democracies and, in partic- 
ular, the European Recovery Program. The 
first rift in this eastern European front 
appeared in June, 1948, when the Comin- 
form denounced Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
for deviating from the Moscow party line. 


Tito defiantly rejected the criticism. 


Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. imposed a rail 
and road blockade on the British and U. S. 
zones in Berlin after the latter two allies 
had introduced a new currency in western 
Germany. As U. S. and British planes flew 
food and supplies into the beleaguered city, 
international tension reached a new post- 
war height. 


The recorded history of Russia begins 
with the perhaps legendary figure of the 
Viking Rurik, who according to tradition 
came to Russia in a.D. 862 and founded the 
first Russian dynasty in Novgorod. The 
various tribes were united by the spread 
of Christianity in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies; Vladimir “the Saint” was converted 
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in 988. During the 11th century the gre 
dukes of Kiev held such centralizing power 
as existed. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by 
the Mongols, and the Russian territory was 
split into numerous smaller dukedoms, out 
of which three large centers emerged— 
Galicia, Moscow and Novgorod. The early 
dukes of Moscow extended their dominions 
through their office of tribute collector for 
the Mongols. 


In the late 15th century, Ivan III, the 
reigning duke, acquired the rival kingdoms 
of Novgorod and Tver and threw off the 
Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible (153 
84), first Muscovite duke to assume the 
title of tsar, is considered to have founded 
the Russian State. He crushed the power 
of rival princes and boyars (great land- 
owners), but Russia remained largely me=- 
dieval until the reign of Peter the Great 
(1682-1725), grandson of the first Roma- 
nov tsar, Michael (1613-45). Peter effected 
extensive reforms aimed at Westernization, 
and through his defeat of Charles XII of 
Sweden at the Battle of Poltava (1709), 
he extended Russia’s boundaries to the 
west. Catherine the Great (1762-96) con= 
tinued Peter’s Westernization program and 
also expanded Russian territory, acquiring 
the Crimea and part of Poland. During 
the reign of Alexander I (1801-25), Na- 
poleon’s attempt to subdue Russia was 
defeated (1812-13), and new territory was 
gained, including Finland (1809) and Bes- 
sarabia (1812). Alexander was the origi- 
nator of the Holy Alliance which crushed 
for a time Europe’s rising liberal move- 
ment. Between the Napoleonic Wars and 
World War I, a few reforms were intro- 
duced, but the autocratic power of the 
tsars remained unchanged. 


During the reign of Alexander II (1855- 
81), Russia’s borders were pushed to the 
Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom was 
abolished in 1861, but heavy restrictions 
were imposed on the emancipated class. 
Revolutionary strikes following Russia’s 
defeat in the war with Japan forced Nich- 
olas II (1894-1917) to grant a representa- 
tive national body (Duma), elected by 
narrowly limited suffrage. It met for the 
first time in 1906. Nicholas continued in 
his reactionary course, however, and the 
overwhelmingly liberal Duma had little ot 
no influence in the government. 


World War I demonstrated the corrupt- 
ness and inefficiency of the tsarist regime 
although the call of patriotism held the 
poorly equipped army together for a time 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd (nov 
Leningrad) in March, 1917, and, following 
the winning over of the Petrograd garri- 
son, the revolution was in full swing 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate unde 
pressure from the Duma and was late! 
killed by the revolutionists. A provisiona 
government was formed, composed of botl 
conservative and radical elements. Thi: 


) ; Successive premier- 
of Prince Lvov and Alexander Keren- 

» & Menshevik or moderate socialist, 
soon lost ground to the radical or Bolshe- 
vik wing of the Socialist Democratic Labor 
Party. Finally, on Noy. 7, 1917, came the 
Second Revolution, engineered by Nikolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky and their small 
but well-disciplined Bolshevik following in 
the Petrograd Soviet. The government was 
Surned over the next day to the Congress 
Sf Soviets (councils of soldiers, peasants 
and workers), which vested the govern- 
ment in a Council of People’s Commissars 
with Lenin as premier and Trotsky as for- 
sign minister. The humiliating Treaty of 
Srest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918) concluded 
she war with Germany, but civil war and 
Mtervention by foreign powers prevented 
she new Communist government from 
saining control of all Russia until 1920. A 
arief war with Poland in 1920 resulted in 
tussian defeat and withdrawal. 

On July 6, 1923, the vast territory under 
Soviet rule—previously an inchoate mass 
vhose constituent parts were changing 
-onstantly—became the Union of Soviet 
socialist Republics, formed by the union 
f the Russian S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian, 
syelorussian and Transcaucasian S.S.R.’s. 


The sudden death of Lenin (Jan. 21, 
924) precipitated an intraparty struggle 
tween the group led by Joseph Stalin, 
eneral secretary of the party, and the Op- 
osition, led by Trotsky, which favored not 
nly swifter socialization at home but fo- 
1entation of revolution abroad. In 1927, 
rotsky and other opposition leaders were 
xpelled from the party and exiled. The 
rst Five-Year Plan (1928-32) called for 
radual, progressive increase in industrial 
nd agricultural production. Its collectivi- 
ation program was opposed by the Kulaks, 
t wealthier peasants, who were vigorously 
ippressed. Purges carried out in 1936-38 
moved many prominent leaders of the 
evolution and high-ranking army Officers. 


Soviet foreign policy—first featured by 
iendship with Germany and antagonism 
ward England and France and then, after 
ltler’s rise to power in 1933, by participa- 
on in the League of Nations and an anti- 
iscist program—took another abrupt turn 
1 Aug. 24, 1939, with the signing of a So- 
et-German nonaggression pact. Territory 
ized from Poland (Sept., 1939) became 
tt of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
3.R.’s; that secured from Finland at the 
nclusion of the Finnish war of 1939-40, 
rt of the Karelian S.S.R. set up March 
, 1940; that secured from Rumania 
essarabia and northern Bukovina), part 
the Moldavian S.S.R. set up Aug. 2, 
40; and finally the formerly independent 
ites of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
supied in June, 1940, were absorbed into 
> U.S.S.R. as the 14th, 15th and 16th 
viet Republics. 


Immediately following the German ate 
tack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
for the defense of the state were vested in 


the State Defense Council headed by’ 
Stalin, who had taken over the post of 


Premier on May 6. The Germans quickly 


seized approximately 500,000 square miles _ 


of Soviet territory, but Soviet forces 
resisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of matériel from the U. S. and 
Britain. The great Soviet counteroffensive 
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Rulers of Russia Since 1462 
Born Reigned 
Ivan III the Great1 1440 1462-1505 
Basil IIrt 1479 1505-1533 
Ivan IV the Terrible? 1530 1583-1584 
Theodore I 1557 1584-1598 
Boris Godunov c.1551 1598-1605 
Theodore II 1589 1605-1605 
Demetrius I? ? 1605-1606 
Basil IV Shuiski ? 1606-1610 
“Time of Troubles’ 1610-1613 
Michael Romanoys 1596 1613-1645 
Alexis I 1629 1645-1676 
Theodore III 1656 1676-1682 
Ivan Vs 1666 1682-1689 
Peter I the Great* 1672. 1682-1725 
Catherine I c.1684 1725-1727 
Peter II 1715 1727-1730 
Anna 1693 1730-1740 
Ivan VI 1740 1740-1741 
Elizabeth 1709 1741-1762 
Peter III 1728 1762-1762 
Catherine II the Great 1729 1762-1796 
Paul I 1754 1796-1801 
Alexander I 1777 1801-1825 
Nicholas I 1796 1825-1855 
Alexander II 1818 1855-1881 
Alexander III 1845 1881-1894 
Nicholas II 1868 1894-1917 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Prince Georgi Lyov 


(premier) 1861 1917-1917 
Alexander Kerensky 
(premier ) 1881 1917-1917 
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Nikolai Lenin (premier) 
Joseph Stalin (premier)? 


1Grand Duke of Muscovy. 


2First tsar of Russia; had himself crowned as 
such in 1547. 


SAlso known as Pseudo-Demetrius. His origin is 
obscure. He claimed to be Ivan IV’s youngest son, 
Demetrius, who had been murdered in 1591, De-~ 
metrius I conquered Moscow in 1605 but was killed 
in 1606. From 1607-12, two other men, posing as 
Demetrius, attempted to capture Moscow but failed. 

4During this period, the throne remained empty. 

‘First of the Romanov line, which lasted until 
the Russian Revolution. Michael was the grand- 
nephew of Ivan IV. 

6Ruled jointly until 1689, at which time Ivan V 
Was deposed. 

7As General Secretary of the Communist Party, 
Stalin was actual head of the Soviet Union from 
1924-41. In 1941, he became premier, 
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in the Stalingrad area (Nov., 1942-Feb., 
1943) marked the turning point. Soviet 
troops gradually pushed the Nazis back 
and unleashed their final great offensive 
on Jan. 12, 1945. The nonaggression pact 
with Japan (1941) was denounced in April, 
1945, and, following the declaration of war 


‘on Japan (Aug. 8, 1945), Soviet Far Eastern 


forces quickly occupied Manchuria, Kara- 
futo and the Kuriles. 


After the end of the war, the fourth 


_ Five-Year Plan was launched in Sept., 1945, 


with emphasis on the expansion of heavy 
industry. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
1936, the Soviet Union is “‘a Socialist State 
of Workers and Peasants” whose highest 
organ is the Supreme Council of the Un- 
jon, which exercises legislative authority. 
It consists of two co-equal Houses—the 
Council of Nationalities, in which each 
constituent republic has 25 representatives, 
each autonomous republic 11, each auton- 
omous oblast five, and each national 
okrug one (total 713); and the Council of 
the Union, elected on a nationwide basis 
with one representative for each 300,000 
of population (total membership 647). All 
representatives are elected for four-year 
terms; the last election was held on Feb. 
10, 1946. Elections amount to a blanket 
endorsement (or rejection) of a single list 
of candidates already nominated by the 
Communist Party, youth organizations, col- 
lective farms and trade unions. The only 
election in the Western sense of the word 
takes place in the selection of the nominees 
by these groups. All citizens over the age 
of 18 are enfranchised. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Council 
acts as a directive body between the ses- 
sions of the Supreme Council. It has a 
chairman (sometimes referred to as the 
Soviet president), 16 vice chairmen (one 
for each constituent republic), a secretary 
and 24 members, all elected by the Su- 
preme Council. 


The highest executive and administrative 
power is exercised by the Council of Min- 
isters (formerly People’s Commissars) ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Council and 
headed by a chairman (premier) and eight 
vice chairmen. It issues decrees and execu- 
tive orders on the basis of laws in opera- 
tion and supervises their execution. The 
administrative machinery is necessarily 
vast and complicated, since it is responsi- 
ble not only for the ordinary administra- 
tive functions of government, but also for 
the operation of state-owned enterprises. 


The 16 constituent republics of the Un- 
jon are as follows: the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (capital: 
Moscow) covering about 80 percent of the 
total area; the Ukrainian S.S.R. (Kiev); 
Byelorussian S.S.R. (Minsk); Armenian 
S.S.R. (Erivan); Azerbaijan S.S.R. (Baku); 


Georgian S.S.R. (Tiflis); Turkmen 8, 
(Ashkhabad); Uzbek S.S.R. (Tashkent 
Tadzhik S.S.R. (Stalinabad); Kazakh S. 


R. (Alma Ata); Kirghiz S.S.R. (Frunze); 
Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. (Petrozavodsk); Mol- 
davian S.S.R. (Kishinev); Lithuanian S. 
S.R. (Vilnius); Estonian S.S.R, (Tallinn) 
and Latvian S.S.R. (Riga). p 


Postwar territorial acquisitions include 


the Carpatho-Ukraine (12,617 sq. mi.) ob- 
tained from Czechoslovakia June 29, 1945, 
incdrporated into the Ukrainian S.S.R. as 
Zakarpatskaya Oblast; the Republic of 
Tannu Tuva in central Asia (64,000 sq. 
mi.) incorporated early in 1945 into the 
R.S.F.S.R. as the Tuvinian Autonomous 
Oblast; Karafuto or southern Sakhalin 
(13,935 sq. mi.) and the Kurile Islands 
(3,944 sq. mi.), occupied by Soviet troops 
in Aug., 1945, and incorporated into the 
Khabarovsk Krai of the RSF.S.R.; the 
northern part of eastern Prussia (about, 
7,000 sq. mi.), placed under de facto So-= 
viet administration at the Potsdam Con= 
ference and incorporated into R.S.F.S.Ro 
as Kaliningrad (formerly Kdé6nigsberg) 
Okrug; the Petsamo district of Finland 
obtained de jure under the 1947 treaty an 
incorporated into the Murmansk Oblas 
of the R.S.F.S.R.; and Poland east of the 
Curzon Line (77,703 sq. mi.), under ter 
of the Soviet-Polish treaty of Aug. 16, 1945 
incorporated into the Ukrainian and Byet 
lorussian S.S.R.’s. : . 


COMMUNIST PARTY. The only political 
party permitted to exist in the Soviet Un= 
ion is the All-Union Communist Party, 
which now has more than 6,000,000 mem-= 
bers. Its organization parallels the entire 
governmental and economic structure of 
the country and guides all important ac- 
tion through instructions from the central 
organs to Party members who occupy most 
of the important political and economic 
positions. Its highest organ is the All-Un- 
ion Party Congress, which meets irregu- 
larly. The Congress elects a Central Com- 
mittee (71 members, 68 alternates), which 
in turn elects (1) an executive body (Polit- 
buro) with ten members and four alter-= 
nates, (2) an organizational bureau (Org- 
buro), which manages the Party, (3) a 
secretariat headed by a general secretary 
(Stalin), and (4) a Committee of Party 
Control with 31 members. 


The members of the all-powerful Polit- 
buro are Stalin, V.M. Molotov, A.A. An- 
dreyev, K.E. Voroshilov, L.M. Kaganovich,; 
A.I. Mikoyan, N.S. Khrushchev, L.P. Beria, 
G.M. Malenkovy; (A.A. Zhdanov died 1948); 
(alternates), N.A. Voznesensky, N.A. Bul- 
ganin, A.N. Kosygin and N.M. Shvernik. — 


In Sept., 1947, the Cominform (Com- 
munist Information Bureau), a_ Soviet- 
dominated organization composed of 
representatives from nine national Com:- 
munist parties, was established in Belgrade 


was designed to replace the Comintern 
ssolved in 1943) as an instrument in the 
sromotion of worldwide communism, The 
new unit was described as representing 
the core of a united front against the 
threat of “reactionary and imperialist 
-Seression,” typified most immediately in 
he Soviet-boycotted European Recovery 
-rogram. 


DEFENSE. The land, air and sea forces of 
he Union are under the unified control of 
fhe Armed Forces Ministry headed by Mar- 
hal Nikolai Bulganin. The army, the navy, 
he air force and the supply services have 
eparate staffs and commanders operating 
inder his general supervision. Military 
ervice is compulsory; the initial training 
eriod varies from 2 to 5 years. The armed 
orces, which were estimated to have 
eached a peak of more than 15,000,000 in 
qid-1945, numbered about 4,000,000 in 1948. 
‘he strength of the army, including MVD 
nd NKVD troops (secret police organiza- 
ions with paramilitary formations) was 
stimated at slightly more than 3,000,000, 
tganized in about 190 divisions, only a 
hird of which were at full strength (10,- 
00). The air force had from 400,000 to 
00,000 men and about 25,000 planes, and 
he navy from 500,000 to 600,000. More 
han 500,000 troops were stationed outside 
Oviet borders, and at least 700,000 were 
stimated to be located in Siberia and the 
Oviet Far East. 


Information about the Red fleet is as 
ague as that about the army and air force. 
mn 1948 it was believed to have a tonnage 
f about 450,000, including four battle- 
lips (among which is ex-H.M.S. Royal 
overeign), 10 cruisers (including ex-U.S.S, 
ilwaukee and ex-German WNiirnburg), 
lore than 150 submarines, more than 60 
estroyers, and large flotillas of coastal and 
ver craft, patrol vessels, minesweepers 
ad other ancillary craft. At least one 16- 
ich-gun battleship (Tretii International) 
id one 22,000-ton aircraft carrier (Kras- 
1ya Znamya) are under construction, and 
1 extensive construction program under 
ie fourth Five-Year Plan is in progress. 
| addition, the U.S.S.R. was scheduled to 
ceive 45 ships from the Italian fleet in 
48, including an old battleship, a cruiser 
id three destroyers. 


On its face, about 17 percent of the 
48-49 budget was allotted for military 
penditures, but expenses linked to the 
med forces in other parts of the budget, 
cluding police allotments and industrial 
mmitments under the Five-Year Plan, 
eatly increased this percentage. 


YUCATION. The school system through- 
+ the country is based upon uniform text 
oks and the same syllabus, although a 
imber of hours are allowed for native 
iguage, literature and history in the 
m-Russian schools. All schools are state 


controlled, and compulsory education be- 
gins at the age of seven. Coeducation is 
being abolished and separate schools es- 
tablished for boys and girls. The boys’ cur- 


riculum stresses military training; the — 


girls’, housework. Enrollment in primary 
and secondary schools in 1946 was 29,339,- 
000. Under the Defense Ministry are the 
newly established Suvoroy military schools 
for the training of future officers. In the 
academic year 1945-46, 772 colleges and in- 
stitutions of higher learning were func- 
tioning, with a student body of 653,000. 
Literacy was estimated at 81% in 1940. 


AGRICULTURE. Formerly an agricultural 
country, the Soviet Union has grown in 


_the last 25 years into an industrial-agri- 


cultural power, with agriculture making 
great advances at the same time. The total 
area under cultivation was 259,500,000 
acres in 1913, 291,600,000 acres in 1929, and 
388,000,000 acres in 1941. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(in millions of tons) 


Crop 1913 1929 Latest 
Wheat 26.2 18.8 45.1 (1939) 
Raw cotton ef! 8 -5 (1946) * 
Flax Qt Ay .7 (1939) 
Sugar beets 10.9 6.2 19.1 (1946) 
Potatoes 23.3 45.6 64.0 (1940) 

*Ginned. jAverage for five preceding years. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
(millions of head) 


Animal 1916 1933 1947 
Horses 35.8 16.6 11.9 
Cattle 60.6 38.4 52.0 
Sheep and goats 121.2 50.2 102.5 * 
Pigs 20.9 12.1 13.4 

*1938: sheep only, in 1946, were estimated at 


72,000,000. 


The Union’s diverse climate permits the 
growing of the most varied crops, ranging 
from the temperate to the subtropical. 
Under the current Five-Year Plan, it is 
contemplated that by 1950 the grain har- 
vest will be 127,500,000 tons (a 7% increase 


' over the prewar average), sugar beets 26,- 


000,000 (22% increase), raw cotton 3,100,- 
000 (25% increase) and flax 800,000 tons 
(39% increase). The State Planning Com- 
mission reported in Jan., 1948, that 
agricultural production in 1947 exceeded 
that of the previous year by 48 percent; no 
figures, however, were given. 

INDUSTRY. Almost all industry in the So- 
viet Union is carried on by organizations 
owned or controlled by the state. About 
80 percent of the total state industries is 
controlled: by 291 large trusts. The indus- 
trialization of the country has been one 
of the major objectives of its leaders dur- 
ing the past 25 years. The completion of 
the first two Five-Year Plans (1928-32, 
1933-37) and of most of the third (1937— 


42) saw a great increase in the volume and 
versatility of Soviet industry. The follow- 
ing table reveals the growth of some of the 
principal industries, expressed in the value 
of annual production based on prices pre- 
vailing in 1926-27: 


VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
OF SOME PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


(in millions of roubles) 


Industry 1913 1933 1938 
Electric light 

and power 45 855 2,262 
Coal 301 839 1,518 
Ferrous metallurgy 755 1,616 4,023 
‘Metal working 

industries 1,446 11,283 33,613 
Chemical 457 2,301 6,809 
Textile 8,519 6,049 11,255 


On Jan. 1, 1936, there were 574,064 in- 
dustrial enterprises, and the value of the 
output of industry in 1938 was $9,160,992,- 
300. Production figures (1939) included 
549,300,000 pairs of shoes, 49,482,798 tons 
of metal, and 4,230,973,843 yards of textiles. 
Unofficial estimates of 1946 placed steel 
production at 14,870,000 short tons and pig 
jron production at 16,530,000 short tons. 


The large-scale evacuation of plants to 
the East and the construction of new 
plants there during World War II, coupled 
with the eastward orientation of industry 
prior to the war, has shifted the balance 
to newly developed regions in Central Asia 
and Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area and the Ukraine. The new regions are 
now the center of Soviet industrial power, 
accounting for almost all magnesium and 
aluminum production, and more than 60 
percent of the pig iron and steel produc- 
tion. The production of consumers’ goods 
continues to be subordinate to the produc- 
tion of heavy capital equipment. 


Under the current Five-Year Plan the 
gross output of Soviet industry in 1950 is 
fixed at 205,000,000,000 roubles (48% above 
the prewar level). An increase is planned 
in the output of pig iron to 19,500,000 
tons and of steel to 25,400,000 tons (35% 
above prewar), involving the construction 
of 45 additional blast furnaces, 180 open- 
hearth furnaces, 90 electric furnaces and 
104 rolling mills. The plan calls for a 100 
percent increase in engineering production 
and equipment and for an increase of 3.7 
times in the metallurgical industries. Even 
if the 1950 steel target is reached, however, 
Soviet production would be only on a level 
equaling that of the U. S. in 1913. The 
value of capital investments in the period 
1946-50 is fixed at 157,500,000,000 roubles. 


In Jan., 1948, the State Planning Com- 
mission announced that total production 
in the final quarter of 1947 had reached 
the 1940 level and that output for the 
whole year was 22 percent over that of 1946, 


No statistics of production were releas 


FOREIGN TRADE. Soviet foreign trade is 
a state monopoly, and foreign goods 4 
purchased in accordance with an over-ai 
plan conducted under the supervision of 
the Foreign Trade Ministry. Connected 
with the Ministry are a number of export- 


a 
import and transport combines. % 
The U.S.S.R. share in world exports 
(1938) was 1.1 percent; imports, 1.2 per= 
cent. No later statistics are available. Ex- 
ports (1938) totaled $115,000,000, of whi 
28.2 percent went to the United Kingdo 
8.8 percent to Belgium, 7.3 percent to t 
U. S., 7.0 percent to the Netherlands E 
6.6 percent to Germany. Imports total 
$122,780,000, of which 28.5 percent came 
from the U. S., 16.9 percent from the 
United Kingdom, 7.2 percent from the 
Netherlands, 4.8 percent from China and 
4.7 percent from Germany. Principal ex= 
ports were grain, 21.9 percent; lumber an 
timber, 16.8 percent; furs, 9.9 percent; pe= 
troleum and products, 7.9 percent; and 
cotton goods and threads, 4.5 percent. Im- 
ports included machines and industrial 
equipment, 26.8 percent; iron and steel, 
10.3 percent; wool, 5.3 percent; electrical 
machines and parts, 4.2 percent; and live 
animals, 3.7 percent. From June 22, 1941, 
until 1945, large supplies were received 
from Britain and Canada, and from Oct. 1, 
1941, until after V-J Day, a total of $11,- 
141,470,000 in lend-lease assistance came 
from the U.S. ; 


COMMUNICATIONS. On June 30, 1947, the 
Soviet merchant marine ranked sixth in 
the world, with 952 ships aggregating 
2,156,987 gross tons. Merchant ship con- 
struction has been subordinated to naval 
construction under the fourth Five-Year 
Plan. The principal ports include Lenin- 
grad on the Gulf of Finland, Murmansk 
and Archangel on the Arctic Ocean and 
White Sea, respectively; Vladivostok on the 
Sea of Japan; and the Black Sea ports of 
Odessa, Sevastopol, Novorossisk and Batum. 
River and canal transport is extremely 
important. In 1947 there were about 60,000 
miles of navigable rivers and canals. 


Railway mileage (1945) totaled 66,000 
of which about 30 percent was double- 
tracked. Freight traffic reached 569,117,- 
490 tons and 1,777,800,000 passengers were 
carried in 1938. Highway mileage (1945) 
totaled 849,520, less than 10 percent of 
which was improved. Under the current 
Five-Year Plan, war-devastated railway 
lines are being rebuilt and another 4,51¢ 
miles are to be constructed, including 
3,310 miles in Siberia. In 1946, 1,991 mile: 
were under construction, and 1,552 mile; 
were planned for 1947. 


Air traffic is assuming great importance 
especially in the central Asiatic portion o 
the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War II, thi 
network of air routes covered 69,845 miles 


tripled those for 1940. Moscow is connected 
| aa the capitals of all the Union repub- 

cs by daily air service, and there are 
‘regular services to the Far East and 
Europe. No foreign air routes have been 
allowed to enter the U.S.S.R. 


FINANCE, National expenditures for 1948 
were estimated at 387,900,000,000 roubles, 
and revenue at 428,000,000,000 roubles. 
The Soviet budget includes charges for the 
financing of industry, transportation, agri- 
culture and commerce—items which ordi- 
narily are handled through private chan- 
nels in other countries. The internal debt 
in 1939 amounted to $2,667,369,471. 


MINERALS. The U.S.S.R. is probably the 
richest country in the world in mineral 
resources, containing deposits of almost 
every known mineral. It ranks fourth in 
‘coal production, first in chromite, second 
in iron ore, third in petroleum, second in 
gold, and retains high rank in the pro- 
duction of numerous others. The rich- 
est mineral region is that of the Ural 
Mountains, which lacks only good coking 
coal. Total coal production in 1946 was 
estimated at 176,500,000 short tons. Other 
production. estimates included aluminum 
(1945) 95,100 short tons, copper (1945) 
177,000 short tons, lead (1944) 121,000 
short tons, platinum (1939) 100,000 oz., 
antimony (1946) 2,300,000 short tons, tin 
(1938) 14,330 short tons, zinc (1938) 177,- 
161 short tons. Petroleum production in 
1946 was estimated at 172,827,000 barrels, 
including eastern Poland and Sakhalin. 
Under the current Five-Year Plan annual 
coal production is to be raised to 275,500,- 
000 short tons by 1950, oil production to 
234,000,000 barrels. Production increases in 
other minerals are also planned. 


FORESTS. With a forested area of about 
2,346,000,000 acres, the U.S.S.R. possesses a 
large proportion of the world’s timber re- 
serves. Most of the forested area is in 
Siberia, but there are also valuable stands 
in the Caucasus. 


FISHERIES AND FURS. The rivers, lakes 
and surrounding seas (except the Black 
Sea) are rich in fish; the catch averages 
more than 1,000,000 tons annually. The ac- 
quisition of former Japanese fisheries in 
Karafuto and the Kuriles will double the 
output of the Far Eastern fish industry. 
Trapping is an important secondary in- 
dustry, especially in eastern Siberia, 


TOPOGRAPHY. The U.S.S.R. is the largest 
unbroken political unit in the world, oc- 
cupying more than one-seventh of the land 
surface of the globe. The greater part of its 
territory is a vast plain stretching from 
sastern Europe to the Pacific Ocean. This 
plain, relieved only occasionally by low 
mountain ranges (notably the Urals), con- 
sists of three zones running east and west: 
(1) the frozen marshy tundra of the Arc- 


1945, operations of the Civil Air Fleet 


tic; (2) the more temperate forest belt; 


and (8) the steppes or prairies to the 


south, which in southern Soviet Asia be- _ 


came sandy deserts. The topography is 
more varied in the South, particularly in 
the Caucasus between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and in the Tien-Pamir moun- 
tain system. bordering Afghanistan, Sin- 
kiang and Mongolia. Mountains (Stanovoi 
and Kolyma) 
Yenisei, Lena) also break up the Sweep of 
the plain in Siberia. 


CLIMATE. The climate necessafily is 
varied, but for the most part is continen- 
tal. In general the climate of the northern 
and central regions is characterized by 
long, cold winters and by summers which 
are shorter and cooler than those in the 
northern part of the United States. Siberia 
has the coldest winters in the world; the 
January average at Verkhoyansk is —59°. 
In the southern regions the climate varies 
between temperate and subtropical. The 
Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh S.S.R.’s are 
largely desert and semi-desert areas. In the 
central belt rainfall is fairly uniform, ay- 
eraging about 15 inches east of the Urals 
and 20 inches to the west. In the tundra 
to the north it drops to about 8 inches and 
to 4 inches in the southern regions, 

Average daily low temperature at Moscow 
is about 5° (high, 14°) in January, the 
coldest month; average daily high is 71° 
during July, the warmest month. 


Uruguay (Republic) 
(Republica Oriental del Uruguay) 


Area: 72,172 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 2,281,000 (white, 
86%; mestizo, 12%; Indian, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 31.6. 

President: Luis Batlle Berres. 

Principal cities (est. 1945): Montevideo, 747,~ 
665 (capital); Paysanad, 50,000 (meat packing); 
Salto, 48,000 (cattle raising); Minas (1942), 
32,000 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Uruguay, a little larger than 
North Dakota, has many distinctions. It is 
the smallest and most densely populated 
of the sovereign South American nations. 
It has one of the highest proportions of 
white population and one of the lowest 
illiteracy rates in all Latin America. Despite 
constant pressure from Argentina, and 
some concessions to that powerful neigh- 
bor, Uruguay has managed to remain one 
of the most democratic and progressive of 
Latin American states. 


Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, discov- 
ered Uruguay in 1516, but the Portuguese 


and great rivers (Amur, 


St ne oa a ae lees 


were first to settle it when they founded 
Colonia in 1680. After a long struggle, Spain 


wrested the country from Portugal in 1778. 
Uruguay revolted against Spain in 1811, 
only to be conquered in 1816-20 by the 
Portuguese from Brazil. Independence was 
re-asserted with Argentine help in 1825, 
and the republic was set up in 1830. There 
followed a long period of factional strife 
between two groups still in existence at 
the present time—the Blancos and the 
Colorados. President José Batlle y Or- 
dofiez ‘launched a series of social reforms 
in 1911-15 which started Uruguay on its 
modern career of democracy, although Ga- 
briel Terra, elected president in 1931, 
seized dictatorial power and modified the 
constitution to permit his re-election, 


Terra was succeeded in 1938 by Alfredo 


Baldomir and, in 19438, by Juan José de 


Amézaga, both of whom worked closely 
with the U. S. on global and hemispheric 
policy. In 1946, Tomas Berreta was elected 
president; he took office March 1, 1947 for 
a four-year term and was replaced after 
his death on Aug. 2, 1947, by Luis Batlle 
Berres. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1986 constitution, Uruguay elects every 
four years a president, a vice president, a 
cabinet and a two-house congress—a 99- 
member Chamber of’ Deputies and a 30- 
member Senate. The cabinet and congress 
are chosen by proportional representation. 
All literate citizens may vote, including 
women, who may also sit in congress. 


Service in the army (1940 strength: 8,- 
093) is voluntary, but national guard serv- 
ice is compulsory in wartime. There is a 
police force of about 5,500, and an air force 
that had 463 men and 45 planes in 1939. 
The navy had a 1,150-ton sloop, a survey- 
ing vessel and several smaller craft on Jan. 
1, 1948. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Uruguay’s illiteracy rate is 35 percent; 
primary education is compulsory, and all 
education is free. There were in 1943 a 
total of 191,191 pupils enrolled in 1,592 
public schools, and 20,000 in the university 
at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high percentage 
of white population includes many foreign- 
born, mostly Italian and Spanish, but some 
Brazilian, Argentine and French. 


Cattle, sheep, meat and wool dominate 
the Uruguayan economy. With nearly 80 
percent of its grassy land devoted to graz- 
ing, there were in 1946 about 25,000,000 
sheep. The 1946-47 wool clip was 87,112 
short tons. With only about 5 percent of 
land cultivated, a third of this grows 
wheat, the chief crop (1946-47: 207,813 
short tons). Other crops are corn, flax for 
linseed, oats, potatoes, beans, fruits, to- 
bacco, alfalfa and grapes. Uruguay makes 
70,600,000 liters of wine a year. 


Uruguay slaughters more than two mil- 


= = ~ —_ 
lion head of cattle and sheep a year, and 
meat processing is the largest manufac~- 


turing industry. There are many modern 


plants for chilling or freezing meat, and 
plants for preparation of liquid extract of 
beef. 


During World War II Uruguay doubled 
its foreign trade, and most of the increase 
went to the U. S. Exports in 1947 were 
$162,500,000 and imports $215,300,000 (ex- 
cluding gold). 


In value, wool is the leading export, 
amounting to more than two-fifths of the 
total, followed by canned meat, frozen beef 
and hides. Chief imports are oil, gasoline, 


sugar, iron and steel. The U. S. accounted © 


for 36 percent of Uruguay’s total foreign 
commerce in 1947. Uruguay trades exten- 
sively with Britain, Brazil and Argentina. 


Steamers of 14-foot draft can travel half- 


way up the Uruguay River border, and — 


smaller craft can go nearly the length of 


that border. The Rio Negro is navigable © 
only in its lower course. Railway mileage © 


in 1945 totaled 1,800. Prior to 1948, 90 
percent was British-owned, but in that 
year the government purchased complete 
interest. Highway mileage was 8,514 in 1945. 


The 1944 budget put revenue at 136,894,- 
503 pesos, 


sixth straight year. No formal budgets were 
approved in 1945 and 1946. The public debt 
on June 30, 1947, was 692,100,000 pesos. 
U. S. investments in 1942 were $10,918,000; 
British investments on Dec. 31, 1947, £43,- 
567,620. 


and expenses at 136,900,000 © 
pesos; deficit financing continued for the 


; 


4 


| 


Minerals are of slight importence. In | 
the north, some gold is mined and there 


are small deposits of silver, lead, copper, 
talc and lignite. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Uruguay, 


a low rolling plain in the south and a low ~ 
plateau in the north, has a 120-mile At- 


lantic shore line, a 235-mile frontage on 


the Rio de la Plata, and 270 miles on the i 
Uruguay River, its western boundary. The 


climate is good. Average summer tempera- 
ture in January and February is 71°, and 
average winter temperature in July is 50°. 
Frost is almost unknown, Average rainfall 
is 35 inches, heaviest in the autumn. 


Vatican City State 
(Stato Citta Vaticana) 


Area: 108.7 acres. 


Population (est. 1941): 
Swiss and others, 15%). 


Ruler: The Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII. 
Monetary unit: Lira. 

Languages: Latin, Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


970 (Italian, 85%; 


The Vatican City State, sovereign and 
independent, is situated on the Vatican 
hill on the right bank of the Tiber in 
northwest Rome. The area has been inti- 
mately associated with the history of the 
‘Roman Catholic Church since the time of 
the martyrdom of St. Peter. From it the 
Pope exercised temporal sway for many 
centuries over a large part of central Italy; 
in 1859 the Papal States comprised an 
area of some 17,000 square miles. During 
the struggle for Italian unification (1860— 
70), most of this area became part of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

By an Italian law of May 13, 1871, the 
temporal power of the Pope was abrogated, 
and the territory of the Papacy was con- 
fined to the Vatican and Lateran palaces 
and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo. Ths 
Popes consistently refused to recognize 
this arrangement, and by the Lateran 
Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929, between the Vati- 
can and the Kingdom of Italy, the exclu- 
sive dominion and sovereign jurisdiction 
of the Holy See over the city of the Vati- 
can was again recognized, thus restoring 
the Pope’s temporal authority over the 
area, Accompanying the treaty were con- 
ventions regulating the position of the 
Catholic Church in Italy and providing for 
reimbursement to the Vatican in final set- 
tlement of the claims of the Holy See 
against Italy for the loss of temporal power 
in 1870-71. 

The Supreme Pontiff is Pius XII (Eu- 
genio Pacelli), born at Rome, March 2, 
1876, proclaimed cardinal in 1929, and 
elected Pope on March 2, 1939. 


The Pope has full legal, executive and 
judicial powers. Executive power over the 
area is in the hands of a governor ap- 
pointed by the Pope and exclusively re- 
sponsible to him. 


The College of Cardinals is the Pope’s 
chief advisory body, and upon his death 
the cardinals elect his successor for life. 
The cardinals themselves are created for 
life by the Pope. When complete, the Col- 
lege consists of 70 members: 6 Cardinal- 
Bishops, 50 Cardinal-Priests, and 14 Cardi- 
nal-Deacons. 

The central administration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church throughout the 
world is carried on in the Vatican by 12 
congregations, 3 tribunals and 5 Offices. 


In its diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries, the Vatican is represented by 
the Papal Secretary of State. In 1948 the 
Vatican maintained diplomatic relations 
with 46 states through its papal-nuncios 
(ambassadors) and inter-nuncios (minis- 
ters). Apostolic Delegates, representatives 
without accredited rank, are maintained 
in a number of other countries. 

The Vatican has its own railway station, 


postal facilities, coinage, newspaper, radio 
and television system, In addition to the 


Vatican itself, which includes St. Peter’s 
Square, extraterritorial rights are enjoyed 
by 13 buildings in the city of Rome out- 
side the Vatican City. 
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Venezuela (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 


Area: 352,143 square miles. 

Population (est. 1947): 4,397,918 (mestizo, 
65%; white, 20%; Negro, 8%; Indian, 7%). 

Density per square mile: 12.5. 

President: Rémulo Gallegos. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Caracas, 342,- 
921 (capital); Maracaibo, 131,989 (oil); Bar- 
quisimeto, 74,139 (coffee, sugar, mining); Va- 
lencia, 59,251 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Bolivar. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion; Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Venezuela, a third larger than 
Texas, has a stormy political past and the 
distinction of being the world’s second 
greatest producer of oil, outranked only 
by the U. S. In South America it is the 
sixth country in size, the only independent 
country lying entirely north of the equa- 
tor, the second most illiterate country, and 
the birthplace of Simdén Bolivar, who led 
the liberation of much of the continent 
from Spain. 

Columbus discovered Venezuela on his 
third voyage in 1498. A subsequent Span- 
ish explorer, for reasons of his own, gave 
the country its name, meaning “Little 
Venice.”’ There were no important settle- 
ments until Caracas was founded in 1567. 
With Bolivar taking part, Venezuela was 
one of the first South American colonies 
to revolt against Spain in 1810, but it was 
not until 1821 that independence was won. 
Federated at first with Colombia and Ecua- 
dor, the country set up a republic in 1830, 
and then sank for many decades into a 
condition of revolt, dictatorship and cor- 
ruption climaxed by the ironhand regime 
of Antonio Guzman Blanco from 1870 to 
1889. The U. S. intervened in 1895 to force 
an arbitration between Great Britain and 
Venezuela in a dispute over the boundary 
with British Guiana. From 1908 to 1935, 
when he died, General Juan Vicente Gdo- 
mez ruled tyrannically over the nation, 
picking various satellites to alternate with 
him in the presidential palace. He was 
succeeded in 1936 by General Eleazar Lépez 
Contreras. The president during World 
War II, General Isaias Medina -Angarita, 
cooperated with the U. S. but permitted 
such political freedom that he was oOver- 
thrown on Oct. 19, 1945. 

Out of that revolt, militarist in nature, 
the Socialist leader Dr. R6mulo Betancourt 
emerged as provisional president, and his 


elected directly. Under the 


. crops are sugar, 


government received U. S. recognition on 
- Oct. 30, 1945. Betancourt’s party, the liberal 
_Accién Democratica, won 137 out of 160 


seats in an election held Oct. 27, 1946, for 


a Constituent Assembly to draft a new 
constitution. The well-known writer, Ro6m- 


-ulo Gallegos, easily won the presidential 


election of Dec. 14, 1947, as the candidate 
of Accién Democratica. The latter party 
also won 83 of the 110 seats in the chamber 
of deputies. 


_ GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Venezuela 
is a federal union of 20 states, a federal 
district and two territories. Congress is 
composed of a 46-member senate and 
a@ 110-member chamber of deputies, both 
constitution 
promulgated July 5, 1947, the president 
is elected by popular vote for five years and 
may not succeed himself. The constitution 
(Venezuela’s 20th) established compre- 
hensive political and social rights, includ- 
ing woman suffrage. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
one- to three-year initial training period. 
The army has about 10,000 men. The navy 
has several gunboats and corvettes, and 
other minor craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy in 1943 was estimated at 70 per- 
cent, second in South America only to that 

of Bolivia. Primary education between 7 
“and 14 is compulsory. School enrollment 
in 1946 exceeded 300,000 in 5,543 primary 
and 122 secondary schools. There are two 
universities—Los Andes at Mérida, with 
700 students, and Central University at 
Caracas, with 2,800 students. 


Agriculture engages the majority of the 
population, but production has failed to 
keep pace with the food needs of the 
rapidly increasing population. The principal 
crop is coffee, grown on 60,000 plantations 
on the slopes of the coastal mountains, 
Annual production averages 1,000,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Exports of cacao in 
1945 were 13,750 tons. Other important 
tobacco, cotton, corn, 
wheat and tropical fruits, Stockraising, 
centered east of Lake Maracaibo, and on 
the llanos, is important. Estimates in 1945 
showed 4,000,000 cattle, 750,000 calves, 60,- 
000 sheep and lambs, and 1,400,000 goats 
and kids. Cattle hide production in 1945 
was 16,000 metric tons. 


There are few industries, the most im- 
portant being woodworking, cotton tex- 
tiles and tobacco products. Electric power 
is plentiful, and a law of 1943 prepared the 
way for the beginning of an oil refining 
industry. In 1947, 2,148,730,121 cigarettes 
were produced. 


Oii, most of which is found on the north- 
west shore of Lake Maracaibo, is by far 
the dominant factor in the economy. It 
accounts for 95 percent of exports, gives 
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the country a big foreign trade balance — 
and a treasury surplus. Exports in 1946 
were valued at 1,623,000,000 bolivares and 
imports at 987,000,000 bolivares. After oil, 
exports are gold, hides, livestock, coffee 
and cacao. Chief imports are metals, metal 
products, machinery, food products, tex- — 
tiles and chemicals. Most of the crude oil 
goes to the U. S., via Curacao and Aruba, — 
refining centers in the West Indies. About — 
35 percent of other exports are U. S. pur- 
chased. The U. S. supplies 85 percent of 
imports, with Britain second. 


Highways include 3,829 miles for all- 
weather use, and 1,600 miles of unimproved ~ 
road. Railway mileage is about 685, largely 
in unconnected short lines, ten national 
and two British-owned. In 1945 Venezuela 
had 38 airports serving Pan American, 
K.L.M. (Dutch), and two government- 
owned lines. La Guaira and Puerto Cabello 
ere the chief seaports. Navigable rivers 
total 6,500 miles. Most of the tonnage sent 
along the Orinoco—navigable for 700 miles 
for river steamers of 12-foot draft—is 
transshipped at Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


The preliminary 1948-49 budget esti- 
mated expenditures at 1,601,728,600 boli- 
vares (final 1946-47 estimate: 1,038,991,054 
bolivares). The treasury surplus on April 
30, 1947, totaled 212,198,181 bolivares as 
against a bonded domestic debt of 24,500,- 
000 bolivares on Jan. 31, 1946. There is no — 
foreign debt. Venezuela’s excellent financial 
position is largely due to its revenue from 
taxes on oil and other minerals. British 
investments on Dec. 31, 1947, were £17,903,- 
263; American, in 1942, $262,376,000. 


Oil production increased from 116,000,- — 
000 barrels in 1931 to 435,000,000 in 1947, — 
In addition to oil, Venezuela has gold 
mines in the region southwest of the Ori- 
noco delta. Output in 1947 was 21,864 troy 
oz. Of minor importance are bauxite, coal, 
copper, iron, tin, asbestos and asphalt. 


Diamond production in 1947 was 61,633 
carats. 


Much of the country is covered by forests 
still barely exploited, particularly south 
of the Orinoco. One of the oldest indus- 
tries is the pearl fisheries off Margarita, 
Coche and Cubagua islands. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. An unusual 
setting of mountain systems breaks Vene- 
zuela into four distinct areas: (1) the 
Maracaibo lowlands; (2) the mountainous 
region in the north and northwest; (3) 
the Orinoco basin with the lanos (vast 
grass-covered plains) on its northern bor- 
der and great forest areas in the south and 
southeast; (4) the Guiana highland, south 
of the Orinoco, accounting for nearly half 
the national territory. About 80 percent of 
Venezuela is drained by the Orinoco and 
its 400 tributaries. The coast line, 1,876 
miles long, is indented in the northwest by 
the Gulf of Maracaibo, A narrow channel 


_ joins the gulf to Lake Maracaibo, which is 
_ nearly the size of Lake Ontario. 
_ The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
_ except where modified by altitude; it ap- 
_ proaches the mild temperate in the higher 


- western mountains. Most rainfall occurs 


between April and October, and the rest 
_ of the year is dry. At La Guaira, the mean 
annual temperature is 81°, at Caracas, 107 
at Cumana, 83°. 


Yugoslavia (Republic) 


(Federationa Narodna Republika 
Jugoslavija) 


Area: 99,044 square miles.* 

Population {census 1948): 15,751,953 (1931: 
Serbian, 46%; Croat, 28.5%; Slovene, 8.5%: 
German, 3.6%; others [Magyar, Albanian, Ru- 
manian, Czech], 13.4%). 

Density per square mile: 159.0.* 

Chairman of Presidium of National Assembly: 
Ivan Ribar. 

Prime Minister: Josip Broz (Tito). 

Principal cities (census 1948): Belgrade (Beo- 
rad), 388,246 (capital); Zagreb, 290,417 
Croat commercial center); Ljubljana, 120,944 
(Slovenian industrial center); arcieyo" 118,158 
(Bosnian ey center); Subotica, 112,- 
551 (wheat, livestock). 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Macedonian 
(all official). 

Religions (1931): Serbian-Orthodox, 48.7%; 
Roman Catholic, 37.45%; Mohammedan, 11.2%; 
Protestant, 1.66%; Jewish, .49%; Greek Catho- 
’ lic, .32%; others, .18%. 

*Including 1947 treaty awards. 


HISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
Sea opposite Italy, was formed in 1919 out 
of some of Europe’s oldest trouble spots in 
the Balkans. After a brief and unstable 
history of 25 years, it emerged from World 
War II as a Russian satellite. World amaze- 
ment, however, followed an attack made 
June 28, 1948, by the Soviet-dominated 
Cominform on Marshal Tito and the Yugo- 
slav Communist party for inspiring a 
“hateful” policy against the Soviet Union 
and retreating from the Communist line 
in foreign and domestic policies. Unlike 
other Officials similarly attacked by Soviet 
organs in the past, however, Tito de- 
nounced the Cominform’s action and still 
continued in full power. 

The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montene- 
gro, and the following: Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
formerly administered jointly by Austria 
and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, which had 
had limited autonomy under Hungary; and 
Slovenia and Dalmatia, formerly adminis- 
tered by Austria. 

Alexander I, son of King Peter of Serbia, 
became the first king of the new country 


Radié, unceasingly sought autonomy. 
Finally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 


Marseille in Oct., 1934, and since his son | 
Peter was a minor, a regency was set up 


under Prince Paul, the new king’s uncle. 

After pursuing an increasingly pro-Axis 
policy, under the regent, Yugoslavia signed 
the Axis Pact on March 25, 1941; this 


caused the overthrow of the government — 


two days later. On April 6 the country was 
invaded by the Nazis and was speedily oc- 
cupied. While the king and government fled. 
to the Near East and later to London, 
Yugoslavia was divided into German, Ital- 
ian, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupation 
zones. Puppet regimes were established in 
Croatia and Serbia. 

Inside Yugoslavia, the Axis “occupation 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovié, who 
supported the monarchy; and the Partisans 
under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), who 
leaned toward Russia. These two groups 
fought not only the Germans, but also 
each other. In Noy., 1948, Tito established 
an Executive National Committee of Liber- 
ation to act as a provisional government, 
thus repudiating King Peter in exile. 


In the elections of Nov. 11, 1945, Tito’s 
forces won overwhelmingly, partly because 
the monarchist factions boycotted the bal- 
loting. Convening on Nov. 29, the new As- 
sembly abolished the monarchy and set up 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. Tito was named prime minister and 
his government won British and U. 8S. 
recognition, 

The Tito government embarked upon 
an internal policy of ruthless oppression 
and elimination of opposition factions, in- 
cluding the summary trial and execution 
of Mikhailovié in 1946. In April, 1947, it 
initiated a five-year plan aimed at im- 
provement of agriculture and heavy expan- 
sion of industry. Conflict soon arose within 
the government as to the rate at which 
socialization should be pushed, and the 
dismissal in May, 1948, of officials favoring 
an intensified program led in part to the 
Cominform blast at Tito the following 
month. 

Externally the government pursued, un- 
til 1948, its uncompromising support of 
Moscow, as manifested by Yugoslav aid 
to anti-government Greek guerrillas, which 
had led to a U.N. inquiry in 1947. Soviet 
support enabled the nation to secure most 
of Italian Istria under the 1947 peace 
treaty, but efforts to secure sovereignty 
over the key port of Trieste were unsuc- 
cessful. A promise of improved relation- 
ship with the U. S. followed a settlement 
in July, 1948, whereby Yugoslavia agreed 
to pay U. S. financial claims in return for 
receiving approximately $57,000,000 in gold 


Z Spm 
on Aug. 16, 1921. His reign was a rocky one > 
because the Croats, under Dr. Stephen — 
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and assets frozen by Washington during 
World War II. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 


stitution of Jan. 31, 1946, is derived from 
Moscow. There is a federal assembly with 


one representative for each 50,000 electors 


in the country. There is a “house of the 


_ peoples” in which the six federal units— 


Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herze- 


‘govina, Macedonia and Montenegro—each 


have 25 representatives, while three other 


areas have a total of 25. The presidium, a 
joint committee of both houses, carries 
on when parliament is out of session, but 


actual control of the country is in the 


hands of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 


The army, based upon the National Lib- 
eration Army and partisan detachments 
which at one time had a strength of about 
800,000, was unofficially estimated to num- 
ber from 300,000 to 400,000 in 1948, includ- 
ing police forces. Equipment generally is 
poor. The air force had about 1,000 planes, 
with many Russian models. The navy 
was believed to include a destroyer, 6 sub- 
marines and two corvettes on Dec. 31, 1947. 
It received several small ships from the 
Italian fleet in 1948. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education on the elementary level is com- 
pulsory and free. In 1946-47 there were 10,- 
747 elementary schools with 1,500,000 pu- 
pils, 149 grammar schools with 257,937 
pupils, 260 secondary schools with 17,523 
pupils, and 169 secondary technical schools 
with 30,729 pupils. The various universities 
and technical colleges had a total enroll- 
ment of 38,192. 


Agriculture occupies about 80 percent of 
the population. The total area under cul- 
tivation in 1939 was 58.9 percent. The 
principal crops are corn, wheat, sugar 
beets, hemp, hops, opium (in Macedonia) 
and tobacco (chiefly in Macedonia and 
Herzegovina). Wheat production in 1946 
was 1,986,000 short tons. Other important 
crops are barley, beans, potatoes, flax, 
clover and lucerne. Excellent wines are pro- 
duced in Dalmatia and Herzegovina and 
along the Danube. The fruit industry is 
important, especially in Serbia and Bosnia. 


Manufactures are limited for the most 
part to consumers’ goods. Legislation passed 
Dec. 5, 1946, nationalized all private eco- 
nomic enterprises, public works and indus- 
tries in 42 branches of the national 
economy including mining, metallurgy, all 
industries processing natural products, food 
processing, beverages, building, transpor- 
tation, and all land, sea and air communi- 
cations. 


Yugoslavia has only limited access to 
ports on the Adriatic because of the dif- 
ficulty in crossing the coastal range with 
railways and highways. Waterways, espe- 
cially the Danube, are important. The mer- 
chant marine in 1940 numbered 169 ves- 
sels of 483,000 gross tons. Wartime losses 
were about 202,000 tons. Railway mileage 
in 1947 totaled 6,717, mostly state-owned. 
Main highway mileage was 20,646. é 


Exports in 1939 totaled $125,419,000, of 
which 32 percent went to Germany; im- 
ports were $108,069,000, of which 48 per- 
cent came from Germany. Major exports 
were lumber, wood products, live animals, 
copper ore, tobacco and foodstuffs. Major 
imports were textiles, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, coal, vehicles and machinery. Most 
of the nation’s postwar trade has been 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
statistics for which are not available. 


The 1948 budget balanced with estimated 
revenues and expenditures of 124,990,000,- 
000 dinars. The national debt in 1939 was 
24,620,000,000 dinars. 


Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ principal 
mineral producer. Production has been as 
follows in recent years, in short tons: cop- 
per (1944 smelter production) 24,000, 
bauxite (1945) 165,000, chromite (1943) 
71,500, lead (1940 smelter production) 36,- 
200, iron ore (1941) 550,000, coal (1941) 
8,030,000. No postwar production figures 
have been released. Many rushing moun- 
tain streams make a high potential of 
hydroelectric power, used frequently in 
the development of mining. 


Forests cover about 30 percent of the 
country, with beech, fir and oak the most 
common trees. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. About half 
of Yugoslavia is mountainous. In the 
north, the Dinaric Alps rise abruptly from 
the sea and progress eastward as a barren 
limestone plateau called the Karst. Monte- 
negro is a jumbled mass of mountains, 
containing also some grassy slopes and 
fertile river valleys. Southern Serbia, too, 
is mountainous. A rich plain in the north 
and northeast, drained by the Danube, 
is the most fertile area of the country. 


The Danube and tributaries—the Drava, 
Sava and Morava—in the northeast are 
the principal rivers. On the Adriatic, Yugo- 
slavia’s climate is mild and Mediterranean, 
but in the interior the winters are cold and 
the summers hot. January temperatures in 
Belgrade average about 30°, and summer 
temperatures are usually in the 70°s. Rain- 
fall is heaviest throughout the country 
from October to January. 


A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD OF 1948, 


Country or place 
Sierra Leone 
Congo River 


Cape of Good Hope 


: Gambia River 


Sahara Desert 


Zambezi River 
Sudan 

Victoria Falls . 
Lake Tanganyika 
Congo River 


Punjab (India) 
China 

Tibet 

Southern China 
India 


Japan 
Arabia 
China 
Mongolia 
Central Asia 


Shetland Islands 
North Cape 
Iceland 


Greenland 


Labrador; Nova 
Scotia (?) 
West Indies 


North America 
Pacific Ocean 
Florida 

Mexico 


St. Lawrence River 


Southwest U.S. 
Colorado River 
Mississippi River 
Frobisher Bay 
Maine Coast 
Jamestown, Va. 
Hudson River 


Hudson Bay (Canada) 


Baffin Bay 
Lake Michigan 
Arkansas River 


Mississippi River 
Bering Strait 
Alaskan Coast 
Mackenzie River 
(Canada) 
Northwest U.S. 
Northeast Passage 
(Arctic Ocean) 
Greenland 
Northwest Passage 


Explorations and Discoveries 


Event Explorer or discoverer Date 
Visited Hanno, Carthaginian seaman c. 520 B.c, 
Mouth discovered Cao, Portuguese navigator Cc. A.D. 1484 a 
Doubled Bartholomeu Diaz, Portuguese 1488 ‘ 

navigator 
Explored Mungo Park, Scottish explorer 1795 , 
Crossed Denham and Clapperton, 1822-23 
English’ explorers . 
Discovered Livingstone, Scottish explorer 1851 b 
Explored Barth, German explorer 1852-55 a 
Discovered Livingstone 1855 
Discovered Burton and Speke, British explorers1858 
Traced Stanley, British explorer 1877 
Asia 
Visited Alexander the Great 327 B.c, 
Visited Marco Polo, Italian traveler c.a.p. 1272 
Visited ~ Odoric, Italian monk c. 13825 
Explored Conti, Italian adventurer c. 1440 
Visited by Vasco da Gama, Portuguese 1498 
Cape route navigator 
Visited St. Francis Xavier of Spain 1549 
Explored Niebuhr, German explorer 1762 : 
Explored Richthofen, German scientist 1868 
Explored Przhevalsky, Russian explorer 1870-73 
Explored Hedin, Swedish scientist 1890-1908 
Europe 
Visited Pytheas of Massilia (Marseille) c. 325 B.c. 
Rounded Ottar, Norwegian explorer c. A.D. 870 
Colonized Norwegian noblemen c. 890-900 
North America 
Colonized Eric the Red, Norwegian c. A.D. 985 
navigator 
Discovered Leif Ericsson, Norwegian 1000 
explorer 
Discovered Christopher Columbus, Italian 1492 
navigator 
Coast discovered John Cabot, for British 1497 
Discovered Balboa, Spanish explorer 1513 
Explored Ponce de Leon, Spanish explorer 1513 
Conquered Cortez, Spanish adventurer 1519 
Discovered Cartier, French navigator 1534 
Explored Coronado, Spanish explorer 1540-42 
Discovered Alarcon, Spanish explorer 1540 
Discovered Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer 1541 
Discovered Frobisher, English seaman 1576 
Explored Champlain, French explorer 1604 
Settled Smith, English colonist 1607 
Explored Hudson, English navigator 1609 
Discovered Hudson 1610 
Discovered Baffin, English navigator 1616 
Navigated Nicolet, French explorer 1634 
Discovered Marquette and Joliet, French 1673 
explorers 
Explored LaSalle, French explorer 1682 
Discovered Bering, Danish explorer 1728 
Sighted Gvosdeff, Russian sailor 1731 
Discovered Mackenzie, Scottish-Canadian 1789 
explorer 
Explored Lewis and Clark 1804-06 
Navigated Nordenskiold, Swedish explorer 1879 
Explored Peary, American explorer 1892 
Navigated Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 1906 


Africa 


 Tlormation Please aun 


Country or place Event — Explorer or discoverer 
it South America 
Continent Visited Columbus, Italian navigator 1498 
Brazil Discovered Cabral, Portuguese explorer 1500 
Peru . Conquered Pizarro, Spanish explorer 1532-33 
_ Amazon River Explored Orellana, Spanish explorer 1541 
_ Cape Horn Discovered Schouten, Dutch navigator 1615 
7 Oceania 
_ New Guinea Visited Menezes, Portuguese explorer 1526 
Australia Visited ~ Jansz, Dutch explorer 1606 
_ Tasmania Visited Tasman, Dutch navigator 1642 
Australia Explored Sturt, English explorer 1828 
_ Australia Explored Burke and Wills, Australian 1861 
: : explorers 
Arctic, Antarctic and Miscellaneous 
Ocean exploration Expedition Magellan’s ships circumnavigated 
the globe 1519-22 
_ Spitsbergen Visited Barents, Dutch navigator 1596 
_ (Aretic Europe) 
Antarctic Circle Crossed Cook, English navigator 1773 
Antarctica Discovered Bellingshausen, Russian navigator 
1820-21 
Antarctica Explored Wilkes, American explorer 1840 
North Pole - Discovered Peary, American explorer 1909 
South Pole Discovered Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 1911 
. The Seven Wonders of the World 


Monuments and works of art which gained pre-eminence during the Alexandrian era. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 

A group of three pyramids, Khufu, 
Khafra and Menkaura at Giza, outside 
modern Cairo, is often called the first 
wonder of the world; it is also the oldest 
and only surviving ‘“‘wonder.’”’ The largest 
pyramid, built by Khufu (Cheops), had an 
original estimated height of 482 ft. (now 
approximately 450 ft.). The exact date of 
its construction is unknown but has been 
estimated at 4700 B.c. The other two were 
built possibly 100 to 150 years later. 


HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON 
Often listed as the second wonder, these 
gardens were supposedly built by Nebu- 
chadnezzar about 600 B.c. to please his 
queen, Amuhia. They are also associated 
with the mythical Assyrian Queen, Semi- 
ramis. Archeologists surmise that the gar- 
dens were laid out atop a vaulted building, 
with provisions for raising water. The ter- 
races were said to rise from 75 to 300 ft. 


The Walls of Babylon, also built by 
Nebuchadnezzar, are sometimes referred to 
as the second (or the seventh) wonder 
instead of the Hanging Gardens. 


STATUE OF ZEUS (JUPITER) 

AT OLYMPIA 

The work of Phidias (5th century B.c.), 
this colossal figure in gold and ivory was 
reputedly 40 ft. high. All trace of it is 
lost, except for reproductions on coins, 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) 

AT EPHESUS 

A beautiful structure, begun about 350 
B.c. in honor of a non-Hellenic goddess 
who later became identified with the Greek 
goddess of the same name. The temple, 
with Ionic columns 60 feet high, was de- 
stroyed by invading Goths a.p. 262. 


MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 

This famous monument was erected by 
Queen Artemisia in memory of her hus- 
band, King Mausolus of Caria in Asia 
Minor, who died in 353 B.c. Some remains 
of the structure are in the British Museum. 
This shrine is the source of the modern 
word “mausoleum.” 


COLOSSUS AT RHODES 

This bronze statue of Helios (Apollo), 
about 105 ft. high, was the work of the 
sculptor Chares, who reputedly labored 
for 12 years before completing it in 280 


B.c. It was destroyed during an earthquake 
in 224 B.c. 


PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 

The seventh wonder was the Pharos 
(lighthouse) of Alexandria, built by Sos- 
tratus of Cnidus during the 8rd century 
B.c. on the island of Pharos off the coast 
of Egypt. It was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the 13th century. 
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Mountain peak 


Everest 

Godwin Austen (K2) 
Kanchenjunga 
Gurla Mandhata 
Titich Mir 
Minya Konka 
Muztagh Ata 
Chumalhari 


-- Muztagh (K5) 


Trisul 
Aconcagua 
Ojos del Salado 
Huascaran 


Kailas 


Llullaillaco 


Mercedario 
Tupungato 
Sajama 
Chimborazo 
McKinley 
Logan 
Cotopaxi 
Kilimanjaro 
Misti 


_Cayambe 


Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) 
Elbrus 

St. Elias 

Vilcanota 
Popocatepetl 


Cerro de Cuz 
Ixtaccihuatl 
Tolima 
Dikh-Tau 
Kenya 
Ruwenzori 
Kazbek 
Bona 
Klyuchevskaya 
Savalan 
Blane 
Fairweather 
Markham 
Dashan 
Matterhorn 
Whitney 
Elbert 
Rainier 


Longs Peak 
Colima 

Shasta 

Pikes Peak 
Finsteraarhorn 
Gannett Peak 
Mauna Loa 
Jungfrau 
Cameroon 

Erebus 

Robson 

Fujiyama (Fujisan) 
Cook 

Hood 

Aneto (Maladetta) 


an Representative Mountain Peaks of the World 


. 


Range 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Hindu Kush 


Himalayas 
Kunlun 
Himalayas 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Himalayas 
Andes 


Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Alaska 
St. Elias 
Andes 


Sierra Madre Oriental 
Caucasus 

St. Elias 

Andes 

Cordillera de Anaéhuac 


Andes 
Cordillera de Anaéhuac 
Andes 
Caucasus 
Ruwenzori 
Caucasus 
St. Elias 
Kamchatka 
Elburz 
Alps 

St. Elias 


steer roe 


Alps 

Sierra Nevada 
Rockies 
Cascades 


Rockies 

Sierra Madre Occidental 
Sierra Nevada 

Rockies 

Alps 

Rockies 


wee e cece 


eee ewes 


wee teens 


Southern Alps 
Cascades 
Pyrenees 


Location 


Tibet-Nepal 
Dominion of India 
Nepal 

Tibet 

Pakistan 

China 

Sinkiang 
Tibet-Bhutan 
Sinkiang 

India 

Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Peru 

Tibet 
Argentina-Chile 


Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Alaska 

Canada (Yukon Territory) 
Ecuador 
Tanganyika 
Peru 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

U.S.S.R. 
Alaska-Canada 
Peru 

Mexico 


Bolivia 
Mexico 
Colombia > 
U.S.S.R. 
Kenya 
Belgian Conge-Uganda 
U.S.S.R. 
Alaska 
U.S.S.R. 
Iran 

France 
Alaska 
Antarctica 
Ethiopia 
Switzerland 
California * 
Colorado 
Washington 


Colorado 

Mexico 

California 
Colorado 
Switzerland 
Wyoming 

Hawaii 
Switzerland 
British Cameroons 
Antarctica 

British Columbia 
Japan 

South Island, New Zealand 
Oregon 

Spain 


Height, 
feet 


29,002 
28,250 
28,140 


25,355 


25,263 
24,606 
24,388 
23,997 
23,890 
23,360 
22,835 
22,408 
22,205 
22,028 
22,014 


21,883 
21,489 
21,391 
20,577 
20,300 


19,850 — 


19,344 
19,319 
19,167 
19,016 
18,696 
18,468 
18,008 
17,998 
17,883 


17,828 
17,338 
17,109 


eNO ay PMP in ep tl 


17,054 


17,040 
16,787 
16,545 
16,420 
15,912 
15,784 
15,781 
15,287 
15,102 
14,958 
14,780 
14,495 
14,431 
14,408 


14,255 
14,239 
14,161 
14,110 
14,026 
13,785 
13,675 
13,667 
13,349 
13,202 
12,972 
12,385 
12,349 
11,253 
11,168 


eet ao 


ba t wide hop: 
nds, Oceans, Seas 


a Island and status 

_ GREENLAND (Danish colony) 

NEW GUINEA (Provisionally under Dutch 
crown [status unsettled], west part; U. N. 
trust territory under Australian adminis- 
tration, northeast part; Australian terri- 
tory, southeast part) 

BORNEO (Provisionally under Dutch crown 
[status unsettled], south part; British 
protectorate and colony, north part) 

MADAGASCAR (French colony) 

BAFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

SUMATRA (Provisionally part of Republic 
of Indonesia, one of the United States of 
Indonesia) 

HONSHU (Japanese home island) 

GREAT BRITAIN (Eng., Scotland, Wales) 

VICTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

ELLESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

CELEBES (Provisionally part of East Indo- 
nesia, one of the U. S. of Indonesia) 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

JAVA (Provisionally part of Republic of In- 
donesia, one of the U. S. of Indonesia) 

NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

CUBA (Republic) 

LUZON 

ICELAND (Republic) 

MINDANAO 

HOKKAIDO (Japanese home island) 

IRELAND (Eire, republic, south part; 
Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 

HISPANIOLA (Dominican Republic, east 
part; Haitian republic, west part) 

TASMANIA (Australian state) 

BANKS (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

CEYLON (British dominion) 

SAKHALIN (U.5S.S. RB.) 

DEVON (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

TIERRA DEL FUEGO (East part to Argen- 
tina; west part to Chile) 

MELVILLE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

SOUTHAMPTON (Canada, N. W. Territories) 


Large Isiands of the World 


Location 
North Atlantic 
Southwest Pacific 


South China Sea 


Off east coast of Africa 
Arctic Ocean 
Indian Ocean 


Sea of Japan—Pacific 

Off coast of northwest Europe 
Arctic Ocean 

Arctic Ocean 

Southwest Pacific 


South Pacific 
Indian Ocean 


South Pacific 

North Atlantic 
Caribbean Sea 
Philippine Islands 
North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 
Sea of Japan—Pacific 
West of Great Britain 


Caribbean Sea 


South of Australia 

Arctic Ocean 

Indian Ocean 

North of Japan 

Arctic Ocean 

Southern tip of South America 


Arctic Ocean 
Hudson Bay 


Oceans and Seas 


Are: 

sa. mi. 
839,782 
312,329 


290,285 


228,589 — 


201,600 
163,145 


91,278 
88,133 
80,450 
75,024 
69,255 


58,093 
48,504 


44,281 
42,734 
42,350 
40,814 
39,688 
36,906 
34,084 
31,840 


30,075 


26,215 
25,992 
25,332 
24,560 
20,484 
18,530 


16,164 
16,114 


Average Greatest 
Area, depth, known Place of 

Name sq. mi. feet depth, ft. greatest known depth 
Pacific Ocean 63,801,700 14,048 35,400 Off Mindanao 
Atlantic Ocean 31,830,800 12,880 30,246 Off Puerto Rico 
Indian Ocean 28,356,300 13,002 22,968 Off Sumatra-Java 
Arctic Ocean 5,440,200 83,953 17,850 77° 45’ N.; 175° W. 
Mediterranean Sea* 1,145,100 4,688 15,564 Off Cape Matapan, Greece 
Caribbean Sea 1,049,500 8,685 22,788 Off Cayman Islands 
South China Sea 895,400 5,419 18,090 West of Luzon 
Bering Sea 875,800 4,714 13,422 Off Buldir Island 
Gulf of Mexico 618,200 4,874 12,744 Sigsbee Deep 
Okhotsk Sea 589,800 2,749 11,400 146° 10’ E.; 46° 50’ N. 
East China Sea 482,300 617 9,126 25° 16’ N.; 125° E. 
Hudson Bay 475,800 420 600 Near entrance 
Sea of Japan 389,100 4,429 12,276 Central Basin 
Andaman Sea 308,000 2,854 12,392 Off Car Nicobar Island 
North Sea 222,100 308 2,165 Skagerrak 
Red Sea 169,100 1,611 7/254 Off Port Sudan 
Baltic Sea 163,000 180 1,380 Off Gottland 


*Including Black Sea and Sea of Azov. 


Sa Se 


28 Angel — 
- Cuquenan, or Kukenaam 


‘e3 


Tugela — 
Ribbon (Yosemite) 
Upper Yosemite 


- Gavarnie 


 Takkakaw 
- Widow’s Tears (Yosemite) 
_ Staubbach 


Trummelbach 
Middle Cascade (Yosemite) 


- Multnomah 

- Vettisfos 

_ King Edward VII 
- Gersoppa 
 Kaieteur 
 Kalambo 


Fairy (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Maradalsfos 


Skykkjefos 


Terni 
Maletsunyane (Le Bihan) 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite) 


Nevada (Yosemite) 
Voringfos 
Skjaeggedalsfos 
Marina 


Tequendama 
King George’s 


Herval Cascades 
Guayra 
Illilouette (Yosemite) 


Granite (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Splendor of Sun 

Victoria 

Comet (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Lower Yosemite 

Vernal (Yosemite) 
Virginia 


Lower Yellowstone 

Grand 

Sluiskin (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Snoqualmie 

Seven Falls 

Tallulah 

Shoshone 

Narada (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Niagara 

Tower (Yellowstone) 


= t 


Famous Waterfalls of the World 


Location 


Venezuela 

Venezuela-British 
Guiana 

South Island, N. Z. 

Natal, South Africa 

California 

California 


Southwestern 
France 

British Columbia 
California 
Switzerland 


Switzerland 
California 


Oregon 


Norway 

British Guiana 

India 

British Guiana 

Tanganyika-N. 
Rhodesia 

Washington 

Norway 


Norway 


Italy 
Basutoland, Africa 
California 


California 
Norway 
Norway 

British Guiana 


Colombia 

Cape Province, 
South Africa 
Brazil 
Paraguay-Brazil 
California 


Washington 

Nikko, Japan 
Southern Rhodesia 
Washington 
California 
California 
Northwest Terri- 
tories, Canada 
Wyoming 

Labrador 
Washington 
Washington 
Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Washington 

New York-Ontario 
Wyoming 


Tugela 

Creek flowing into Yosemite 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 

Gave de Pau 


Tributary of Yoho . 
Tributary of Merced 
Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen 
valley ) 

Trummelbach (Lauterbrunnen) 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 

Multnomah Creek, tributary 
of Columbia 

Morkedéla 

Courantyne 

Sharavati 

Pataro 


Stevens Creek 

Stream flowing into Ejkisdals- 
vand (lake) 

In Skykkjedal (valley) of 
Inner Hardanger Fiord 
Velino, tributary of Nera 
Maletsunyane 

Bridal Veil Creek, tributary 
of Merced 

Merced 

Bjoreia 

Tyssaa 

Tributary of Kuribrong, a ; 
tributary of the Pataro 500 
Bogota 450 
Orange 


cere sone 


Parana ‘ 
Illilouette Creek, tributary 
of Merced 

Granite Creek 

Zambezi 

Van Trump Creek 

Yosemite Creek 


Merced 

South Nahanni, tributary of | 
Mackenzie 315.23 
Yellowstone 308 
Hamilton 802 © 
Paradise 300 
Snoqualmie 270 
eR Sate 266 
Tallulah 251 & 
Snake 195 
Paradise 168 
Niagara 167 


Tower Creek, tributary of : 
Yellowstone 132 © 
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Nile ~ 


Missouri-Mississippi 


Amazon 


ag > 
Ob 


Yangtze Kiang 


Lena 
Yenisei 


Hwang Ho (Yellow) 


Niger 
Mackenzie 


Mékong 
Missouri 


Mississippi 
Parana 
Murray 
Irtish 


Volga 
Madeira 


St. Lawrence 
Rio Grande 
Sao Francisco 
Yukon 
Salween. 


Danube 
Euphrates 


Indus 
Orinoco 


Tocantins 
Brahmaputra 
Si Kiang 
Nelson 
Zambezi 


Ganges 


Amu Darya (Oxus) 


Principal Rivers of the World 


Source 
Lake Victoria 
Source of Red Rock 
Creek, Montana 
Glacier-fed lakes in 
Peru 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tibetan plateau 
Confluence of Shilka 
(U.S.S.R.) and Argun 
(Manchuria) Rivers 
Between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika 
Baikal Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tannu Ola Mountains, 
western Mongolia 
East part of Kunlun 
Mts., west China 
Border of Sierra Leone 
Head of Finlay River, 
British Columbia 
Tibetan highlands 
Actual headwaters Red 
Rock Creek; beginning 
of Missouri at conflu- 
ence of Gallatin, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson Rivers 
Lake Itasca, Minnesota 
Confluence of Paranaiba 
and Grande Rivers, 
southeast Brazil 
Australian Alps, New 
South Wales 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Valdai plateau, U.S.S.R. 
Confluence of Gauporé 
and Maumoré Rivers 
on Bolivia-Brazil 
boundary 
St. Louis River, Minn. 
San Juan Mts., Colorado 
Southwest Minas 
Geraes, Brazil 
Junction of Lewes and 
Pelly, Yukon Territory 
Tibet, south of Kunlun 
Mountains 
Black Forest, Germany 
Dumlu Dagh (moun- 
tains), Turkey 
Himalayas 
Sierra Parima on Vene- 
zuela-Brazil boundary 
Near Pyrenopolis, south- 
east Brazil 
Himalayas 


Plateau of Yunnan, 
southwest China 
Head of Bow River, 
west Alberta, Canada 
11°21’S.; 24°22’ B., North- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa 
Himalayas 
Nicholas Range, Pamir 
Mountains, U.S.S.R. 


Outfiow 
Mediterranean Sea 
Gulf of Mexico 


Atlantic Ocean 


Gulf of Ob 
China Sea 
Tartary Strait 


Atlantic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Gulf of Chihli 


Gulf of Guinea 
Beaufort Sea 
(Arctic Ocean) 
South China Sea 
Mississippi River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Rio de la Plata 
(Atlantic Ocean) 


Indian (Southern) 
Ocean 

Ob River 

Caspian Sea 

Amazon River 


Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Bering Sea 
Gulf of Martaban 


Black Sea 
Persian Gulf 


Arabian Sea 
Atlantic Ocean 


Para River 
(Atlantic Ocean) 
Ganges River 
(Bay of Bengal) 
China Sea 


Hudson Bay 
Indian Ocean 


Bay of Bengal 
Lake Aral 


2,500 
2,475 
(confluence) 
2,723 
(headwaters) 


2,470 
2,450 
2,310 
2,300 


- 2,300 
2,000 


1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,750 


1,725 
1,700 


1,700 
1,700 


1,700 
1,680 
1,650 
1,600 
1,600 


1,540 
1,500 


a ae ee 


Dnieper 
_ Rio Negro 


‘Ural 
Ohio-Allegheny 
Orange 

' Irrawaddy 
Columbia 


Saskatchewan 
Darling 


Tigris 
Don 


Name and location 


Caspian, U.S.S.R.-Iran 


Superior, U. S. A—Canada 


Aral, U.S.S.R. 
Victoria, East Central 


Huron, U. S. A-—Canada 


Michigan, U.S. A. 
Baikal, U.S.S.R. 


Tanganyika, East Central Africa 


Great Bear, Canada 
Great Slave, Canada 


Nyasa, Southern Africa 


Erie, U. S. A—Canada 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Ontario, U. S. A—Canada 


Balkhash, U.S.S.R. 
Ladoga, U.S.S.R. 
Onega, U.S.S.R. 


Rudolf, Eastern Africa 


Titicaca, Bolivia—Peru 
Nicaragua, Nicaragua 
Athabaska, Canada 
Reindeer, Canada 
Issyk-Kul, U.S.S.R. 
Koko Nor, China 
Vanern, Sweden 
Winnipegosis, Canada 


Bangweulu, East Central Africa 


Nipigon, Canada 
Manitoba, Canada 
Urmia, Iran 

Albert, Uganda, Africa 
Dubawnt, Canada 
Great Salt, U. S. A. 
Van, Turkey 


ra Source 
Mato Grosso, Brazil 
Andes, Colombia 
Central Colorado 
Middle Park, northern 
Colorado 
Valdai Hills, U.S.S.R. 
Watershed between Ori- 
noco and Amazon 
Southern Ural Moun- 
tains, U.S.S.R. 
Plateau in Potter 
County, Pa. 
Basutoland, Africa 
Confluence of N’mai and 
Mali Rivers, northeast 
Burma 
Columbia Lake, British 
Columbia 
Western Alberta, Canada 
Central part of Eastern 
Highlands, Australia 
Taurus Mts., Turkey 
Lake Ivan, U.S.S.R. 


Outfiow 
Parana River 
Amazon River 
Mississippi River 
Gulf of California 


Black Sea 
Amazon River 


“Caspian Sea 


Mississippi River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Bay of Bengal 
Pacific Ocean 


Lake Winnipeg 
Murray River 


Persian Gulf 
Sea of Azov 


Large Lakes of the World 


Area, 
sq. mi. 


169,300 
31,820 
26,233 
26,200 
23,010 
22,400 


Africa 


*Average. 


Length, Maximum 
miles depth, feet 
795 3,612 
383 1,290 
280 222 
250 270 
206 750 
321 923 
385 5,413 
450 4,708 
195 270* 
325 — 
350 2,580 
241 210 
260 70 
193 7178 
443 36 
125 730 
145 408 
185 — 
125 892 
110 200 
195 —_—_ 
155 —- 
115 2,300 

66 — 
87 292 
122 38 
60 15 
70 —— 
120 12% 
80-90 16 
100 50 
65 —— 
15 15-25* 
80 areas 


* 


Elevation 
above sea 
level, feet 


—86 


- Present-day glaciers and ice fields repre- 
sent only a small remnant of the vast 
_ areas covered during the glacial epoch. The 

principal glacial areas are in the Antarctic, 

_ Greenland, nearly all the high mountain 

_Yanges, and many of the islands in the 
Arctic regions. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Alaska. The greatest number of the tens 
_ of thousands of glaciers in southern Alaska 
lie between 56° and 61° N, in mountains 
facing the North Pacific. 
f Malaspina extends about 50 mi. along the 
_ seaward base of Mt. St. Elias; it covers 
- about 1,500 sq. mi. Part lies above the snow 
line (2,500 ft.), but most of it lies between 
‘the snow line and 1,500 ft. It is formed by 
coalescence of many valley glaciers. 


Muir, on the south slope of St. Elias 


Mountains, covers over 350 sq. mi. and is. 


about 50 mi. long, 25 mi. wide and 1,500 ft. 
deep. It was much visited prior to the 
earthquake in 1899 which shattered the 
glacier and increased the discharge of ice 
so that ships no longer found it safe to 
approach close to the face. 


Hubbard, over 80 mi. in length, is the 
longest valley glacier yet reported. 


United States. Within the U. S. glaciers 
are found chiefly on the high volcanic 
peaks of the northern Cascade Mountains. 
None is much longer than 2 mi. Mt. Rainier 
(Washington) has the largest single-peak 
system in the U.S.: 28 glaciers with a total 
area of about 50 sq. mi. and numerous 

permanent snow fields. Glacier Peak 
(Washington) has more than 50 glaciers 
within a 30-mi. radius, moving from a 
snow field over 10 sq. mi. in area which 
covers the mountain top and fills the an- 
cient crater. Mt. Baker and Mt. Adams 
(Washington), Mt. Hood (Oregon) and Mt. 
Shasta (California) also support glaciers. 


In the Rocky Mountains, many small 
glaciers move for short distances from the 
perennial snowfields. More than 60 small 
glaciers are located in Glacier Nat’l. Park. 


Canada. In the Cascade Mountains, gla- 
ciers are more prevalent than in the U. S. 
portion of the range. There are also many 
small glaciers in the Canadian Rockies. 


Greenland. About 86 per cent of the sur- 
face, or 720,000 sq. mi., is covered by an 
ice cap, a continuous mantle of ice that 
covers valleys and mountains alike, form- 
ing a gently-sloping plateau of ice 10,000 
it. above sea level at its center, where the 
ice is about 8,000 ft. thick. Over most of 
the area it is about 2,000-5,000 ft. thick. 
Tongues of ice move through valleys in the 
mountainous coastal areas and end in the 
Sea, Where they discharge great icebergs. 
Ice forms 186 mi. of coast between Cape 
York and Wandel Land, 


is , informa on Please 


In the Jacobshdvn District, the tallest — 
icebergs, some 330-450 ft., originate in ~ 
Jacobshavn Glacier. One iceberg had a 


Selected Glaciers and Ice Fields of the World a 


measured volume of 7,851,481 cu. yd., twice ~ 


the volume of the concrete in Hoover Dam. 
Other important districts are Upernivik, 


Godthaab, Fredrikshaab, and Julianshaab. — 


EUROPE 


, 
w 


Iceland. Snow fields and glaciers cover 


5,170 sq. mi. (about 13%) of the surface. 
More than 120 glaciers are known on the 
island. 


4 


Vatnaj6ékull is the largest ice-covered — 
area in Iceland (3,280 sq. mi.). The largest — 


glacier of the group covers 150-200 sq. mi. — 


Other large glaciers or snowfields are: | 
Myrdalsj6kull, covering 390 sq. mi.; Hofs- — 
joékull, covering 520 sq. mi; and Lang-— 
jokull, covering 500 sq. mi. 

Norway. Jostedalsbrae is 
continental European icefield (over 500 
sq. mi.). From it, most glaciers extend to 
150-200 ft. above sea level. 


Folgefond, between Hardangerfiord and 
its branch, S6érfiord, covers 110 sq. mi. It 
is the most southerly large ice-covered area 
in Norway. . 


Svartisen is second in size to Jostedals- 
brae, covering 230 sq. mi.; its glaciers are 
the only ones in Europe which descend 
almost to sea level. 


Alps. It is estimated that there are 2,000 
separate glaciers and snow fields. The 


the largest ~ 


lowest point reached by Alpine glaciers — 
varies, but it is as low as 3,200 ft. above © 


sea level at Grindelwald. Average altitude 


is about 4,200 ft., and a perpetual snow line ~ 


lies between 8,000 and 9,500 ft. 


Aletsch Glacier is 10 mi. long and with — 


its snow fields covers over 50 sq. mi. It is 
one of the finest glaciers in the Swiss Alps. 


Unteraar and Viescher in the Bernese 
Oberland are each 10 mi. long. 


Mer de Glace, on the north slope of Mt. — 


Blanc, is 914 mi. long, covers 16 sq. mi., — 
and descends to 3,770 ft. Average flow is 


2 ft. per day in summer and autumn. 


Caucasus. There are an estimated 900 
glaciers in the western half of the middle 
Caucasus, 
glaciers in the central Caucasus are esti- 
mated to cover 625-650 sq. mi. Maliev, on 


few in the eastern half. All — 


Mt. Kazbek, is 36 mi. long. Bezingi (Ulu) s 


10.5 mi. long, descends to 6,535 ft.; Kara- 
gom, 9.5 mi. long, to 5,790 ft.; Leksyr, 7.5 


mi. long, to 5,690 ft.; and Tseya (Zea), 6 ~ 


mi. long, to 6,730 ft. 
ASIA 


Thousands of little-known small glaciers, 
as well as some of the largest known, exist 
on the high mountains of Asia. Baltoro 
and Biafo in the Central Karakorum Range 


K ') are ‘among the largest existing 
Fe agiers: Rongbuk, on the north slope of 


i" 6,500 ft. Kyetrack, also on Mt. Everest, 
|e at about 15,400 ft. 


NEW ZEALAND 


-. New Zealand has a glacial system of 
some magnitude on South Island. Tasman, 
the largest glacier, is 18 mi. long, has a 
maximum width of 2 mi., and moves down 
the slope of Mt. Cook in the Southern 
- Alps. Murchison, located near Mt. Cook, is 


Mt. Everest (Himalayas), ends at about 


11 mi. long. Fox is 9.7 mi. long, covers 17 
sq. mi., and ends 670 ft. above sea level, 
the lowest point attained by any glacier — 
outside the Arctic and Antarctic regions. a 
Franz Joseph is 8.5 mi. long, covers 16 sq. 
mi., and ends 690 ft. above sea level. 


ANTARCTICA 


Probably fewer than 100 of the 5,000,000 
Sq. mi. are free from permanent ice cover- 
ing. It is doubtful if the ice is more than 
5,000 ft. thick except in basins. Ice fronts . 
vary from 100-400 mi. in width at the sea. 


Volcanoes of the Earth 


There are approximately 480 volcanoes 
(275 in the Northern Hemisphere and 155 
in the Southern) with recorded eruptions 
in historical times. Of the 2,500 recorded 
‘eruptions, more than 2,000 have taken 
place in the Pacific area. Of known active 
yolcanoes, 80 are of the submarine type. 


ATLANTIC-INDIAN AREA 


Mediterranean Region 

Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of Naples 
(3,858 ft.). Only active volcano on main- 
land of Europe. Pompeii buried by an 
eruption, A.D. 79. Latest eruption in 1944. 
- Sicily: Mt. Etna, eastern Sicily (10,741 
ft.). Two new craters formed in eruptions 
of Feb.-Mar., 1947. 

Lipari Islands (north of Sicily): Strom- 
boli (about 3,000 ft.). Called “Lighthouse 
of the Mediterranean.” 

Atlantic Area 

Canary Islands: Pico de Teide (Tene- 
riffe), on island of Teneriffe (12,192 ft.). 

Cape Verde Islands: Fogo (over 8,000 ft.). 
Severe eruption in 1857. 

Iceland: At least 25 volcanoes active in 
historic times. Has exceeded all other vol- 
canic areas in output of lava. These volca- 
noes very similar to those in Hawaii. 

Hekla (4,747 ft.). Several craters, largest 
‘about 1144 mi. in circumference. Most re- 
cent eruptions reported in 1947-48. 

Skaptarjokull. Series of volcanoes near 
Skaptar; erupted in 1783 with large loss 
of life. 

Askja (4,600 ft.). Largest in Iceland. 

Jan Mayen Island: Beerenberg, northern 
part of island (over 8,000 ft.). Extinct. 

British Cameroons: Mt. Cameroon (13,- 
349 ft.). Has several craters. Last erupted 
in 1922. 

Lesser Antilles (West Indian Islands): 
Mt. Pelée, in northwestern Martinique 
(about 4,400 ft.). Eruption in 1902 des- 
troyed town of St. Pierre and killed ap- 
proximately 40,000. 


Indian Ocean Region 
Comoro Islands (east of northern Mo- 


zambique): One volcano, Kartala (over 
8,500 ft.). Visible for over 100 miles. Last 
erupted in 1904. 

Réunion Island (east of Madagascar) : 


Piton de la Fournaise (Le Volcan) (8,610 


ft.). Eruptions in the form of large lava 
flows. 

Tanganyika. Territory: Kilimanjaro (19,- 
819 ft.). Extinct. Highest mountain in 


Africa. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

Northwest Portion 

Kamchatka: 14-18 active volcanoes. 

Shiveluch (over 10,500 ft.). Most north- 
erly volcano of Kamchatka group. 

Klyuchevskaya (Kluchey) (15,912 ft.). 
Highest peak in Siberia; called the “Etna 
of Kamchatka.” Reported active in 1946. 

Koryatskaya (over 11,500 ft.). Violent 
eruption in 1895. 

Kurile Islands: At least 13 active vol- 
canoes and several submarine outbreaks. 

Japan: at least 33 active vents. 

Fujiyama (Fujisan), southwest of Tokyo 
(12,385 ft.). Symmetrical in outline, snow- 
covered. Regarded as a sacred mountain. 

Adzumayama (7,733 ft.). Eruption in 
1900 killed 82. 

Asamayama (8,182 ft.). Continuously ac- 
tive; violent eruption in 1783; latest in 
1947. 

Asosan (5,223 ft.). Crater 10 by 15 miles 
is the largest known in the world; erupted 
1947. 

Bandaisan, about 125 miles north of 
Tokyo (9,087 ft.). Violent eruption in 
1888 devastated a 27-square-mile area. 

Two volcanic islets south of Japan 
emerged in the ocean for a brief time in 
1946, then submerged. 

Ryukyu archipelago: Nakano-shima (3,- 
485 ft.); Suwanose-shima (2,697 ft.). 

Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands: Mt. Suri- 
bachi, on Iwo Jima (546 ft.). A sulfurous 
steaming volcano. Raising of U. S. flag 
over Mt. Suribachi was one of the dramatic 
episodes of World War II. 

New Britain archipelago: Numerous ac- 
tive vents, including Father, on New 
Britain (7,500 ft.). 


Santa Cruz Islands: Tinakula (2,200 ft.). 
New Hebrides: Lopevi (4,755 ft.). 


_ Samoan archipelago; Savaii. An eruption 
in 1905 did considerable damage. Niuafoou 
(Tin Can) between Samoa and Fiji Islands 
has a crater 6,000 feet below and 600 feet 
above water. Active in 1946. 


Philippine Islands: 98 eruptive centers. 


Taal, on Volcano Island in Lake Bom- 
bon (about 1,000 ft.). Crater over 7,500 ft. 
in diameter. 


Mayon, in southeastern Luzon (7,946 ft.). 
An almost perfect cone. Continuous mild 
activity. In 1897 there was a destructive 
eruption. Considerable activity in 1947. 


Moluccas: A volcanic chain of islands 
which contains several active volcanoes. 


Hawaiian Group: 


Mauna Loa (13,675 ft.). Also called “Long 
Mountain.” Discharges more lava than any 
other volcano. Largest volcanic mountain 
in the world in cubic content. Its crater 
is 3.7 sq. mi. in area. 

Mauna Kea (13,784 ft.). Highest moun- 
tain in group. 

Hualalai (8,269 ft.). Has many small pit 
craters. Only lava flow in historic times was 


‘in 1801. 


Kilauea (4,090 ft.). A vent in side of 
Mauna Loa but apparently erupts inde- 
pendently of it. One of the most spectacu- 
lar and active craters. Crater has an area 
of 4.14 sq. mi. 


Southwest Portion 


Sumatra; Ninety volcanoes have been 
discovered; 12 are now active. The most 
famous, Krakatoa, is a small volcanic is- 
land in the Sunda Strait. Numerous vol- 
canic discharges occurred in 1883. One ex- 
plosion caused the disappearance of the 
highest peak and the northern part of the 
island. Fine dust was carried around the 
world in the upper atmosphere. Over 36,- 
000 persons lost their lives in resultant ti- 
dal waves, which were felt as far away as 
Cape Horn. Active again in 1928. 


Java: Thirteen of 125 volcanic centers 
are active. Few serious eruptions. Galung- 
gung is famous for two destructive erup- 
tions in 1822. It is thought that over 100 
villages and about 4,000 lives were lost. 


Lesser Sunda Islands: Fifteen eruptive 
cones. Tamboro on Soembawa (Sumbawa) 
(about 9,000 ft.) was 13,000 ft. prior to 
@ severe eruption in 1815, which ejected 
an estimated 36 cu. mi. of material. 


Melanesian area: Volcanoes are located 
on New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa 
Cruz, Solomons, and on numerous other 
small islands. 


New Zealand: Tarawera, on North Island. 
Severe eruption in 1886 destroyed the fa- 
mous pink and white sinter terraces of 
Rotomahana, a hot lake. 


Information Please Alman 
Ngauruhoe (7,515 ft.). Emits steam and 
vapor incessantly. * 


Northeast Portion 


Aleutian area: There are 32 active vents — 
known, and numerous inactive cones in 
remarkably straight line. 


Shisaldin, on Unimak (8,683 ft.). Latest i 
eruption Jan., 1947. : 


Bogosloff, on Bogosloff island (Castle) — 
(about 1,000 ft.). Mountain first appeared 
after an eruption in 1796. : 


Alaska: “ 
Wrangell (14,005 ft.). 


Katmai (about 7,500 ft.). On June 6, — 
1912, a violent eruption occurred, during 
which the “Valley of Ten Thousand 3 
Smokes” was formed. : 


United States: Lassen Peak, in California 
(10,453 ft.). Only observed active volcano 
in the United States. Last period of ac- 
tivity in 1914-17. Other mountains of yol- 
canic origin include Mt. Shasta, Mt. Hood, ~ 
Mt. Rainier, and the mountain that con- 
tains Crater Lake. 


Mezico: 


Popocatepetl (17,883 ft.). Crater 673 ft. 
deep and 214 mi. in circumference. Not en-= 
tirely extinct; steam still escapes. 

Colima, in group of same name (14,239 
ft.). Group has had frequent eruptions. 


Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) (18,696 ft.). Prob= — 
ably the most symmetrical volcanic cone. 

Tuxtla (4,900 ft.). Had a violent erup- 
tion in 1793 but is now quiescent. 

Paricutin. A new volcano, First appeared i 
in Feb., 1943, in a cornfield. In less than — 
a week a cone over 140 ft. high developed 
with a crater one quarter mile in circum- 


ference. Cone grew over 1,500 ft. in 1943. 
Still active and growing. 


Guatemala: 


Santa Maria Quezaltenango (12,361 ft.). 
Frequent activity between 1902-08 and 
1922-28 after centuries of quiescence. — 
Most dangerously active vent of Central 
America. Other volcanoes include Taju- — 
mulco (13,814 ft.) and Atitlan (11,633 ft.) me 


El Salvador: Active volcanoes include 
Izalco, “beaeon of Central America,” first 
appeared in 1770 and is still growing; San 
Salvador, which had a violent eruption in 
1923 and Conchagua, which erupted with — 
considerable damage early in 1947. 


Nicaragua: Volcanoes include Telica 
(latest eruption in 1948), Coseguina, and ~ 
Momotombo (4,126 ft.). Between Momo- 
tombo on the western shore of Lake Mana- — 
gua and Coseguina overlooking the Gulf — 
of Fonseca, there is a string of more than 
20 cones, many still active. One of these, 
Cerro Negro, erupted in July, 1947, with 
considerable damage and loss of life, and 
again in April, 1948. 


Costa Rica: Four volcanic cones whose 
bases Merge are Pods (8,895 ft.), Barba 
9,280 ft.) , Irazu (10,525 ft.), and Turrialba 
(11,350 ft.). 


Southeast Portion 

Colombia: Huila (18,700 ft.), a vapor- 
emitting volcano, and Tolima (17,109 ft.). 

Ecuador: 


Cotopaxi (19,344 ft.). Perhaps the high- 
est active volcano in the world. Possesses 
@ beautifully formed cone. 


Interesting Caves and 


Aggtelek. In village of same name, north- 
ern Hungary. Large stalactitic cavern 
about 5 miles long. 


Altamira Cave. Near Santander, Spain. 
Contains animal paintings (Old Stone 
Age art) on roof and walls. 


Antiparos. On island of same name in the 
Grecian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long. Brilliant colors and fan- 
tastic shapes. 

Blue Grotto. On island of Capri, Italy. 
Cavern hollowed out in limestone by 
constant wave action. Now half filled 
with water because of sinking coast. 
Name derived from unusual blue light 
permeating the cave. Source of light is 
@ submerged opening, light passing 
through the water. 

Carlsbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
Largest underground labyrinth yet dis- 
covered. Three levels, 754, 900 and 1,320 
feet below the surface. 


Fingal’s Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
of western Scotland. Penetrates about 


200 ft. inland. Contains basaltic 
columns almost 40 ft. high. 
Ice Cave. Near Dobsina, Czechoslovakia. 


Noted for its beautiful crystal effects. 
Jenolan Caves. In Blue Mountain plateau, 
New South Wales, Australia. Beautiful 
stalactitic formations. 
Kent’s Cavern. Near Torquay, England. 
Source of much information on Paleo- 
lithic man. 


Cayambe (19,016 ft.). Almost on equator, 
Summit perpetually snow-covered. 


Other volcanoes 
(16,689 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), and An- 
tisana (over 18,000 ft.). 


Peru and Bolivia: Many active volcanoes. 


Misti, near Arequipa, Peru (19,167 ft.). 
Sajama, in Bolivia (21,391 ft.) 
Licancabur, in Bolivia (about 19,500 ft.). 


-Chile and Argentina: About 25 active or 
potentially active volcanoes. 


Caverns of the World 


Luray Cavern. Near Luray, Virginia. Has 
large stalactitic and stalagmitic columns 
of many colors. 


Mammoth Cave. Limestone cavern in cen- 
tral Kentucky. Cave area is about 10 
miles in diameter but has at least 150 
miles of irregular subterranean passage- 
ways at various levels. Temperature re- 
mains fairly constant at 54°F, 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Derbyshire, 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a moun- 
tain. Lowest part is about 600 ft. below 
the surface. 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto. Near Postu- 
mia in Julian Alps, about 25 miles N.E. 
of Trieste. Stalactitic cavern, largest in 
Europe. Piuca (Pivka) River flows 
through part of it. Caves have numerous 
beautiful stalactites. 


Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave; name 
derived from echoes of people singing 
in it. 

Wind Cave. In Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Limestone caverns with stalactites and 


stalagmites almost entirely missing. 
Variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” 

Wyandotte Cave. In Crawford county, 


southern Indiana. A limestone cavern 
with five levels of passages; one of the 
largest in North America. ‘Monumental 
Mountain,” approximately 135 ft. high, 
is believed to be one of the world’s 
largest underground “mountains.” 


Geysers 


Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 
of the world such as Japan and South 
America, but their greatest development is 
in Iceland, New Zealand and Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, U. S. A. 


Iceland. The principal geyser area is about 
30 miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
there are more than 100 geysers and hot 
springs in about two square miles. The 
main ones are the following: 

Great Geyser (Geysir). Sends up a 
solumn 160 to 180 ft. high intermittently 
from an opening more than 9 ft. across and 
about 70 ft. deep. 


Strokkr (Churn). Constant bubbling and 
occasional eruptions. 
New Zealand. There is a great profusion 
of boiling springs, steam jets and mud 
volcanoes northeast of Lake Taupo on 
North Island. Main geysers are Waikite, 
with a 30-85 ft. column, Pohutu and 
Waimauku. 


United States 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
There are 120 named geysers in Yellow- 
stone and perhaps half that number un- 
named. Most of the geysers and the 4,000 


include Tunguragua 


A 


known. Water thrown 75 ft. in 


hot springs are located in the western por- 
_ tion of the -park, The most important ones 
are as follows: 
Norris Geyser Basin has 18 or more 
geysers; the number varies, There are scores 
of steam vents and hot springs. Valentine, 
- highest in basin, 75 ft. at 18-hour inter- 


vals; tube is 60 ft. long. Minuté, 15-20 ft. 
high, several hours apart. Others are small; 
these include Steamboat, Fearless, Veteran, 
Vizen, Corporal and Monarch. Some are 


~ dormant. 


Lower Geyser Basin. In the 1870’s it had 


- 680 hot springs and geysers. Many now are 


only hot springs, but at least 18 are active 
geysers. Fountain, at one time very well 
all direc- 
tions and at all angles. Now dormant. 
Clepsydra, very active; some eruption 
cycles last for several hours; maximum 
height 75 ft. Great Fountain plays every 
12 to 13 hours for 30 minutes in spurts 
which rise from 60 to 80 ft. 

Midway Geyser Basin has vast steaming 
terraces of red, orange, pink and other 
colors; pools and springs. Excelsior Geyser 
crater discharges boiling water into Fire- 
hole River at the rate of 6 cu. ft. per 
second. 

Upper Geyser Basin includes: Artemisia 
sends up a column 35 ft. high for 10 to 15 
minutes every 18 to 24 hours. Fan sends 
out fan-shaped eruptions about 60 ft. high 
every 2 or 3 days. Riverside has an un- 
usual cone; throws water 75 ft. obliquely 
over the river from lower crater for half 
an hour. It has a remarkably regular inter- 
val of 8 hours between eruptions. 

Rocket jets up to 70 ft. at intervals of 2 
to 5 days, When its neighbor, Grotto, erupts 
simultaneously the jet is only 10 ft, 


minutes to 8 hours. Lan 


Giant erupts to 200 ft. Eruptions last an — 
hour but are 7 days to 3 months apart. A p 
single eruption has been estimated to con- — 


tain 700,000 gallons. 


Daisy sends water to a height of 75 ft. E 


every 135 minutes. 


Old Faithful sends up a column about — 


140 ft. high at average intervals of 65 — 


minutes, varying from 35 to 80 minutes. 


Eruption lasts about 4 minutes. Discharges 


about 12,000 gallons of water at each 
eruption. 


Giantess erupts like a small volcano 
every six to nine months. The eruption — 
rises to a maximum height of 200 ft. and 


usually lasts 432 hours. 


Lion group: Lion, Lioness, Big Cub and 
Little Cub erupt irregularly from one to ~ 


18 times a day. 


Castle is reported to haye largest and 


most imposing cone of any active geyser — 


in the world. Erupts twice a day to a 


height of 75 ft. but at times throws water — 


continually to about 20 ft. 


Mammoth Hot Springs. There are no 
geysers in this area. The formation is © 
travertine. Sides of a hill are steps and ter- — 
races over which flow the steaming waters — 
of hot springs laden with minerals. Each ~ 


step is tinted by algae to many shades of 


scarlet, orange, pink, yellow and blue. Ter-= 
races are white where no water flows. 


Other groups of geysers, hot pools and : 


mud pots are located on the west shore 
of Shoshone Lake, on West Thumb Bay, 
at Mud Volcano, in the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone, and on Mirror Plateau. 


World Extremes of Climate 


Highest recorded temperature: 


‘World: 136° F, at Azizia, Libya, North Africa, September 13, 1922. 
United States: 134° F. at Death Valley, California, July 10, 1913. 


Lowest recorded temperature: 


World: —90° F. at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, U.S.S.R., February 5 and 7, 1892; a tempera- — 


ture of —94° F. was reported in Siberia during the winter of 1946-47 but was not : 


verified by the Soviet government. 
United States: 


Highest mean annual temperature: 


World: 86° F. at Massawa, Eritrea, 
- Africa. 

United States: 77.3° F. at Tavernier, 
Florida. 


Maximum rainfall for 24-hour period: 


—66° F. at Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, February 9, 1933. 


Lowest mean annual temperature: 


World: —14° F. at Framheim, Antarctica. 


United States: 
ton, N. H. (14-year record). 


46 inches at Baguio, Luzon, Philippines, July 14-15, 1911. 


Maximum recorded rainfall in one month: 


241 inches at Cherrapunji, India, August, 1841 (over 150 inches fell in 5 consecutive ~ 
Average annual rainfall is 426 inches. : 


days). 
Mipvimum recorded rainfall: 


World: .04 inch at Iquique, Chile, average yearly fall during 40 years. 
United States: 3.93 inches at Bagdad, California, the total for five years, 1909-18. 
Average annual precipitation for the United States is about 29 inches. 


26.9° F. at Mt. Washing- — 


Louisiana is the wettest state, with an annual average (57 years) of 56.51 
-51 inches. 
Nevada is the driest state, with an annual average (59 pone 6 Er aos hohe? a 


States was 150.73 inches at* Wynoochee 


Teatest 4-hour fall was at Lake Charles, La—1i15¥% inches—on June 19, 1947. Greatest. . 


_ 24-hour rainfall in the United States was 38.2 inches at Thrall, Texas, September 


_ 9-10, 1921. 


‘Heavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California; 42 inches 
in 2 days at Angola, New York; 54 inches in 3 days at The Dalles, Oregon; and 96 

| inches in 4 days at Vanceboro, Maine. In the New York City blizzard of Dec. 26, 1947 

_ 25.8 inches of snow fell in about 20 hours, almost 5 inches more than fell in the 

blizzard of March, 1888. Greatest seasonal snowfall was 884 inches, over 73 feet, at 


Tamarack, California, during 1906-07. 


Ancient Empires 


The Egyptian and Babylonian empires, 
Near Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
Mark the beginning of written history, had 
their origins in the nebulous period of 
ancient history prior to the year 4000 B.c. 
They developed rapidly in the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of writ- 
ing. Their governments were all-powerful, 
with the people subjugated and without 
political rights. The Egyptians regarded 
their king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
was a priest-king, earthly representative 
of the gods. Nevertheless, these Near East 
sultures made great contributions in the 
sternal march of man; they advanced the 
ways of making and doing things, produced 
the earliest literature, developed the prin- 
siples of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
Babylonian king of the 18th [or possibly 
[7th] century B.c., the oldest code of law) 
und science, learned the basic principles of 
wt, and evolved early religious worship. 


The influence of Babylon and Egypt was 
elt in the rise of the Semitic tribes of 
syria, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
yeople of the Aegean region. Between the 
ears 1200 and 800 B.c., the small Syrian 
tates grew to great power and then were 
verwhelmed by the great empire of the 
issyrians, the warlike peasants of the Ti- 
ris valley, who took the lessons learned 
rom the Babylonians and spread that cul- 
ure over their domains. The Assyrians, 
ke the Egyptians and the Babylonians, in 
urn fell under the power of the Persian 
ings in the century between 600 and 500 
Cc. By 525 s.c., the Persian Empire ex- 
snded from India to Egypt, the greatest 
ae world had ever seen. 


The lessons learned by these early Near 
astern civilizations were transmitted to 
reece, which developed its illustrious em- 
ire in the Aegean region, after the in- 
abitants of the island of Crete had ab- 
rbed the Egyptian culture. The mainland 
reeks overthrew the Cretans and in turn 
ere succeeded by the Doric Greeks, who 
read their culture across the Aegean, the 
sia Minor coast, and into the Mediterra- 


\ 


nean and Black Sea regions. The charac- 


teristic Greek political institution was the 
city-state, first ruled by kings and often 
temporary monarchical tyrannies, and fi- 
nally by the participation of free citizens. 
Literature and the arts flourished, and by 
the 5th century B.c., when Athens became 
the great city of the Greeks, drama had 
risen to full maturity with the great trage- 
dies of Sophocles and Euripides and the 
comedies of Aristophanes. Architecture and 
art advanced apace. The Greeks, learning 
much from their Egyptian teachers, pro- 
duced such superb buildings as the Par- 
thenon and created amazingly beautiful 
statues through the use of living models. 
Religion, which was closely linked with 
art, also flourished, as did the develop- 
ment of philosophy, under the great Soc- 
rates (470?-399 B.c.), Plato (427?-347 z.c.), 
and Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). Wars weak- 
ened the city-states, and they fell to Alex- 
ander the Great in the 4th century B.c. 
Last among the great ancient empires 
was the Roman, which developed in Italy 
and gained control over the Mediterranean 
region after absorbing the culture of 
Greece and combining with it new prin- 
ciples of law and art and teaching their 
new learning to the West. The development 
of the Roman civilization began in 510 or 
509 B.c., when the peoples on the peninsula 
of Italy freed themselves from the rule of 
the Etruscans. The Romans, with a repub- 
lican form of government, speedily con- 
quered Italy and the Mediterranean region, 


and the Roman governors became men of * 


great wealth, corrupting the city-state 
system and making it a graft-ridden ma- 
chine of exploitation. The failure of the 
government to check this self-seeking in- 
fluence brought on a revolt which resulted 
eventually in the rise of Julius Caesar to 
dictatorship in 46-44 B.c. Caesar’s murder 
in the Senate at Rome was followed in 27 
B.c. by the establishment of the one-man 
rule of Augustus over the Roman Empire. 
Legal practices were developed and became 
the foundations of modern law. Great 
roads, bridges and buildings were con- 
structed. This great ancient civilization 
began to crumble in the 3d century 4.p. 


* Number 

Language speaking 
American Indian: including 

Mayan, Quéchua and 1750— 

1,000 languages and dia- 

ici) » CSE aE Saeecacer 15,000,000 
Amharic (Ethiopia). .......... 5,600,000 
Annamese (Indo-China) ..... 20,000,000 
Lyle 5 y jae a 58,000,000 
Bantu: including Swahili, Zulu 

MGSeePOLIACE NS cade lacn = 2 2 css 45,000,000 
Bena (ENAIA) «2... «s+ 0 vee 63,000,000 
Berber dialects (N. Africa) 6,000,000 
isalayee! (Gbs\e bic) ye eee aioe 28,000,000 
Bisayan (Philippines) ........ 5,500,000 
MSIL cls os tile ere wee wees 7,000,000 
PST CHOM Seletseieis ic cis css sible es © 11,000,000 
inprnilevel. (fs) of) bol te ais ain 6,000,000 
Chinese: including Mandarin, 

Cantonese and others ....... 450,000,000 
Cushitic: including Somali 

REEL EUODLE )eaeiciictalets cleats weinte 7,000,000 
CHRO) 5 i446 6 eee 8,000,000 
Dravidian: including Kanarese, 

Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu 

WIDEGIEA)Y 4 2 Ae GRO RISO Rene aoe 80,000,000 
“Disinete, 0d Cea eee ieee 10,000,000 
TRU SIO. anon 6 Ge 225,000,000 
Ethiopian: including Amharic 6,400,000 
Finno-Ugric: including Esto- 

nian, Finnish, Hungarian, 

Karelian, Lappish .......... 21,500,000 
Miemish (BeClfLUM) ©... 6. es ee oi 5,000,000 
RETICIMMEIE sas. 5 os cle is ss ool ee ~ 65,000,000 
ROCEeTLYA NGM cs cole s& iss, a Tole.e «th aie ee ses 100,000,000 
(CaS | ob Ope Oe Cees 8,000,000 
COATS ole (MOGIA)) of. swede es 13,000,000 
Hausa (Central Africa) ....... 9,000,000 
Hindustani (India). -...0:.... 140,000,000 
MTEL AN he caf Wem as aie Gels oie lo5% 13,000,000 
Indic: including Assamese, 

Bengali, Bihari, Gujarati, 

Hindustani, Lahnda, Marathi, 

Oriya, Punjabi, Rajasthani, 

bindhi,, Singhalese: :....... 325,000,000 


Languages of the World 


Language, 

Indonesian: including Balinese, 
Bisayan, Ilocano, Javanese, 
Malay, Malagasy, Sundanese, 
"TASAlORy era tn) > amie eae 

Iranian: including Baluchi, 


Kurdish, Persian, Pushtu ... 26,500,000 — 
Thalisth ot) = ce eee ete eee 50,000,000 ~ z 
JAPATICSS o's asis c cic > bis Hiolisieiela te 80,000,000 ¥ 
JRVANCEG S. ss te ayers « Piste ete pete 32,000,000 — 
Kanarese( India). 32-240 .sae 13,400,000 
KOreait). ot.) ahs sles oie eee 27,000,000 — 
ahnda. (Tridia) - 35 4 acs. aenee 10,000,000 — 
Malay (Neth. Indies) ......... 10,000,000 — 
Malayalam (India) ........... 10,000,000 — 
Marathi (india) sc. 22. hienrae ae 23,000,000 © 
Munda =(India)tin <2. eee 5,000,000 
Oriya (Indis)a a sm- dace eee 9,600,000 
Persians +35 Gaia s Gs = seal eto 12,000,000 
Polishit :y50. wers.okts. Saisie lee ee 30,000,000 
POrtbUguese bas. Fae See eee 60,000,000 
Punjabi; (india )p saaoss baci 18,800,000 — 
Pushtu (Afghanistan) ........ 8,000,000 
Rajasthani (India) qu ne sicsienu 15,225,000 © 
Rumanian -s. Bees eee ome 16,000,000 
Russian: aS ae, anes - ee met 
Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia) . 15,000,000 
SLAM C80 cr esen;., 5 fs epereaie ge ene 16,000,000 ~ 
Spanish .~ 1545. ee eee 110,000,000 © 
Sudanic: including Hausa (Cen- iz 

tral Africa) Gor. - ca sees 75,000,000 
Sundanese (Neth. Indies) ..... 8,500,000 © 
Swahili (S. Aiica) ve. eee 8,000,000 © 
Swedish:...\= - ha. sdpon. oats oe 7,000,000 — 
Tai: including Siamese ....... 18,000, 000- 
Tamil (India) sai a. oe 23,850, 000. 
Telugu (India)isc hacks. oaeeaee 27,000,000 
Tibeto-Burman: including ia 

Tibetan and Burmese ...... 20,000,000 — 
Turkic: including Kazakh, Tar- = 

tar, turkish, Uzbek 2... se 42,000,000 — 
Turkish’ © eet ts cee cree ree 18,000,000 
Uzbek (U.5,0-20.)) 6 vaste el ere 5,000,000 - 
Widdiish eee. s sente ons essuenenanonalem 


5,000,000 


Universities—Ancient and Modern 


Universities, in the modern sense of the 
term, sprang up in the 12th and 13th 
centuries in response to the resurgence of 
learning that preceded the Renaissance in 
Europe. Procedure at the early universities 
was informal, with students gathering at 
some place in a city to listen to qa pre- 
eminent teacher. There were no campuses, 
buildings or endowments. Actually, the 
term “university” once meant a guild or 
corporation; there were, in the medieval 
period, “universities” of bootmakers, weav- 
ers, etc. Thus the university of learning 
was similar in organization to the guilds. 
Tbe students filled the role of apprentices 
and the teachers were the masters. 


The first European university was that 
of Salerno in the 9th century, when it 


was known as a school of medicine. By 
the 11th century, it had become one of 
the most famous medical schools of Eu- 
rope. 

University of Bologna. Organized in 1158 
by students as a means of protection 
against the merchants and citizens of 
Bologna who had raised prices of foods 
and lodging. It was famous for its legal 
scholars. The students were organized into 
two guilds and exercised a great deal of 
authority over the administration and the 
professors; they controlled all academic 
matters except the granting of degrees. 

Other Italian universities famed in the 
Middle Ages included those at Arezzo, 
Ferrara, Florence, Modena, Naples, Padua, 
Pavia, Perugia, Siena and Vicenza. 


__ University of Paris. Originated between 
1150 and 1170 in a cathedral school on 
he Ile de la Cité, it was later moved to 
the left (south) bank of the Seine, 
although it remained under the authority 
of the chancellor of Notre Dame. It de- 
veloped into the most famous continental 
center of learning of its day. Its four 
orincipal schools were theology, medicine, 
aw and arts. By the 14th century, the 
aniversity had some 40 colleges, of which 
‘he Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 


The universities of Paris and Bologna 
aad a marked influence in the subsequent 
sreation of other university centers. About 
-200, there was a migration of students 
Tom Paris to Ozford (founded in the 12th 
-entury) and a decade or two later, from 
Ixford to Cambridge (also founded in the 
2th century). 


Other famous universities of the Middle 
Ages include the University of Toulouse 
1233), Salamanca (1243), Seville (1254), 
Irléans (1305), Valladolid (1346), Prague 
1347), Krakdéw . (1364), Vienna (1364), 
arfurt (1379), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne 
1388), Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419) 
nd Louvain (1426). 


The Rencissance 


The Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 
he universities of Europe. In France three 
f importance arose in the 15th century 
—the University of Aiz (in Provence); the 
Iniversity of Poitiers (1431) and the Uni- 
ersity of Caen (1487). 

Other French institutions of note that 
rose in this era were at Bordeaux (1441), 
‘falence (1452), Nantes (1463) and Bourges 
1465). New European universities were 
Iso founded at Trier (1450), Freiburg 
1455), Ingolstadt (1459), Basel (1460), 
udapest (1475), Mainz (1476), Uppsala 
1477), Ttbingen (1477), Copenhagen 
1479), Wittenberg (1502), Frankfurt on 
dcr (1506) and Coimbra (1537). 

St. Andrews, founded in 1411, was the 
rst university in Scotland. Others were 
ne University of Glasgow (1453), the Uni- 
ersity of Aberdeen (1494) and the Col- 
ge of Edinburgh (1582). In Ireland, 
rinity College was founded in Dublin in 
991. 


Reformation and Post-Reformation 


Until the Reformation, most of the in- 
itutions of higher learning in Europe 
ere under the tutelage of the Catholic 
hurch. After 1520, however, many estab- 
shed universities declared their inde- 
sndence of the Church. Cromwell’s rule 
ought about new scholastic methods at 
th Oxford and Cambridge and the 
tablishment of new colleges thoroughly 
1bued with Protestantism. 


But the first Protestant university was 


that of Marburg, Germany, founded in 
1527. Other Protestant universities were: 
KOnigsberg (1544); Jena (1558); Helmstedt 
(1575); Altdorf (1575); Giessen (1607) ; 
Strasbourg (1621) and Halle (1693). 


18th, 19th and 20th Centuries 


Among the more famous institutions in 
this era was Géttingen (1736), whose 
school of history became celebrated 
throughout Europe. Others were: Erlangen 
(1743); Berlin (1809); Lemberg (Lw6w) 
{1816); Bonn (1818); Helsingfors (1826) ; 
the National University at Athens (1837); 
Bucharest (1864); Tokyo (1868); Sofia 
(1888); Kyoto (1897), and Constantinople 
(or Stamboul) (1900). 


Among the more famous British uni- 
versities established in the 19th and 20th 
centuries were the University of London 
(1825); Manchester (1851); Liverpool 
(1881); the Mason University College in 
Birmingham (1900); Leeds (1904), and the 


“University College in Sheffield (1905). The 


University of Wales is composed of col- 
leges in Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and 
Swansea. 


There are many important and large 
universities in the British dominions. In 
Canada, the famous McGill University in 
Montreal was founded in 1821. Others are 
the University of Toronto (1827); Queens 
University at Kingston, Ont. (1841); Laval 
University, Quebec (1852), and Montreal 
University (1876). 

The early universities in India were pat- 
terned after London University rather than 
on the Oxford-Cambridge style, and were 
purely examining institutions. Calcutta 
and Madras universities were founded in 
1857 as examining schools. 


In Australia, the state plays an impor- 
tant role in the development of univer- 
sities. The University of Melbourne (1853) 
has the largest enrollment. Among the 
others are Adelaide (1874); Tasmania 
(1890); Queensland (1909) and West 
Australia (1913). 

There are also many well-endowed uni- 
versities in New Zealand, South Africa, 
and other parts of the empire. 

In 1755, Russia had only three uni- 
versities—Vilna (1578), Dorpat (1632) and 
Moscow (1755). Other institutions de- 
veloped later were the University of Khar- 
kov (1804); Kazan (1804); St. Petersburg 


(1819); St. Vladimir in Kiev (1832); 
Odessa (1865); Warsaw, which is now 
Polish (1886) and Tomsk, in Siberia 


(1888). The building of universities after 
the Revolution of 1917 was spurred by the 
Soviet government. 

In China, the growth of universities 
was hampered by the chaotic state of the 
government in the 1900's, the recurring 
civil wars and the conflict with Japan. 


i 
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The United States 


Universities in the United States marched 
in step with the progress of the nation. 
The early settlers brought a heritage of 
European culture which they planted in 


New England soil. The first university in 


the country was started as Harvard Col- 
lege in 1636, with an endowment totaling 
800 pounds. Harvard was to become prob- 
ably the most famous of the American 


universities, with an endowment in 1948 


of more than $183,000,000, a faculty of 
2,250 members and a student enrollment 
of more than 12,000. 

The College of William and Mary (1693) 
was the second institution of higher learn- 
ing established in the colonies. Others 
started during the colonial period (cur- 
rent names only) are: Yale (1701); Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1740); Princeton 


Libraries of 


Europe and Asia 
Among the great libraries of the world, 
the British Museum remains in the first 
rank. It contains more than 5,000,000 
printed volumes and manuscripts (one 
bookstack containing some 200,000 volumes 


was destroyed during a German air raid 


in World War II). 

One of the finest libraries in the world 
is the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
which has approximately 5,000,000 vol- 
umes, 130,000 manuscripts, 240,000 medals 
and coins, and 3,100,000 prints and en- 
gravings. 

The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
1659-61, was combined in 1947 with the li- 
brary of the Technische Hochschule to 
form a new institution known as the 
Oeffentliche Wissenschaffliche Bibliothek. 
Prior to World War II, the State Library 
had 2,850,000 volumes, 68,500 manuscripts 
and 300,000 maps. The State Library at 
Munich suffered perhaps the greatest of all 
war losses, with some 500,000 volumes de- 
stroyed; it now contains about 1,000,000. 
The Deutsche Biicheri at Leipzig had re- 
covered most of its 2,000,000 volumes by 
1948. Estimates have placed the war losses 
of all German libraries at between 20 and 
25 million volumes. 


The Nationalbibliothek in Vienna has 
about 1,000,000 volumes and a large col- 
lection of papyri. 


While not as large as some of the Euro- 
pean state libraries, the Biblioteca Aposto- 
lica Vaticana in Rome has many priceless 
old manuscripts bequeathed to the Vati- 
can over the centuries. The printed books 
number about 700,000, the incunabula 
about 6,000 and the manuscripts about 
50,900. 


Three of the more important Italian li- 
braries are the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
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and Lee (1749 


(1746); Washington 
Rutgers 


Columbia (1754); Brown (1764); 
(1766) and Dartmouth (1769). ‘ 

After the Revolution of 1776, the state 
tax-supported. university was established. 
The University of Virginia (1819) was 
notable early example of this type. a 

Colleges for women grew up in the ~ 
second quarter of the 19th century. Among 
these are: Mt. Holyoke (1837); E£lmire 
(1855); Vassar (1861); Wells (1868); 
Hunter (1870); Wellesley (1870); Smith © 
(1871) and Bryn Mawr (1880). e 

In the latter part of the 19th century, — 
universities established by private en-— 
dowments arose. Typical of these are: Cor= 
nell (1865), which is also a land-grant in= 
stitution; Johns Hopkins (1876); Stanford 


(1885) and the University of Chicago” 
(1891). h. 
the World 


Naples, with about 1,350,000 volumes and 
11,000 manuscripts; the Biblioteca Nazion=— 
ale Centrale in Florence, with 3,400,000 vol-— 
umes, manuscripts and pamphlets, and the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Rome, ~ 
with approximately 1,500,000 volumes. ~ 


Other large European libraries are the 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels (2,000,-— 
000 volumes), the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid (1,500,000), the University Library 
at Amsterdam (more than 1,500,000) and 
the Royal Library in Stockholm (650,000). 
The Lenin State Library in Moscow is 
said to contain 10,000,000 volumes—largest — 
single collection in the world—besides 
many collections of valuable historical 
documents. In Leningrad, the Saltykov-— 
Shehedrin Public Library claims 6,000,-— 
000 volumes and the Library of the Acad=— 
emy of Sciences more than 4,000,000. ; 


In the Far East, the most extensive li- 
braries are found in Japan, although war 
damage in 1944-45 was severe. In Tokyo, 
the Imperial University Library has- 
slightly more than 1,000,000 volumes, the 
Imperial Cabinet Library 500,000, and the 
Waseda University Library 400,000. The 
Imperial University Library at Kyoto con= 
tains about 1,100,000. Sy 


The United States and Canada 

The earliest libraries in the Colonial era 
were privately owned, although in 1731 
Benjamin Franklin projected the first sub- 
scription library in Philadelphia. Endow= 
ments helped to set up many of the large’ 
libraries, although many of these institu- 
tions are now receiving state or municipal 
support. i 
The largest library in the United States 
is the Library of Congress, established in 
1800 by an act of Congress. In 1948, it con= 
tained 8,387,385 books. It extends its serv- 
ices to members of Congress and other goy- 


000,000 volumes, is the largest public 
brary in the United States. 

More than 6,000 U. S. public libraries re- 
sorting statistics for 1944-45 contained 
24,675,000 volumes and circulated ap- 
roximately 335,000,000 books to 23,000,- 
DO registered borrowers. 

The growth of libraries attached to col- 
sges and universities in the United States 
as been phenomenal, and some of the 
niversity libraries are among the largest 
a2 the country. Among them are (total 


000); Yale (3,643,000); University of Cali- 
fornia, including branches (2,246,000) ; 
University of Illinois (2,457,000); Colum- 
bia_ (1,806,000); University of Chicago 
(1,750,000); University of Minnesota (1,- 
415,000); Cornell (1,300,000) ; University of 
Michigan (1,300,000) ; University of 
Pennsylvania (1,123,000); Princeton (1,- 
150,000); and Stanford (1,046,000) . 


In Canada, the most important public | 


library is that of Toronto, which has more 
than 700,000 volumes. Extensive libraries 
attached to the universities are at Queens 
(219,000), McGill (461,000), and Laval 
(920,000). 


Museums of the Worid 


(For U. S. museums see INDEX.) 


The modern museum originated during 

ne Renaissance, when the revival of in- 
srest in the arts and classical antiquity 
sd princes, nobles and humanists to amass 
Secimens of historical value and to house 
qeir collections in speciel buildings or 
alleries. 


Art Museums’ 


The British Museum, London, has two 
rincipal divisions—the Library and the 
epartments of Antiquities. Its library is 
ne of the largest in the world, and con- 
uns such outstanding treasures as the 
odex Alexandrianus of the Greek Bible, 
1¢ best collection of Greek papyrus from 
sypt, and vast collections of original 
istorical manuscripts of incalculable 
alue. In the Departments of Antiquities 
“é some of the most famous historical 
jjects of the world, including the Elgin 
arbles and the Rosetta Stone. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
hose primary object is to furnish ex- 
nples to illustrate the history of art, 
nphasizes architecture and sculpture, 
Tamics, engraving, book production, 
uintings, textiles, etc. The library is de- 
ted principally to fine and applied arts. 


National Gallery, London, contains a 
eat number of old Masters, including 
intings by Da _ Vinci, Michelangelo, 
ntoretto, Mantegna, Titian, Bellini, Jan 
n Eyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Holbein, 
mstable and Turner. 


Tate Gallery, London, established as 
rt of the National Gallery, was badly 
maged during air raids of World War II, 
d had only a few of its rooms open in 
48. 

Wallace Collection, London, bequeathed 
the government in 1897 by the widow 
Sir Richard Wallace, contains many 

jets d’art and curios of French origin, 

d first-rank canvases and etchings of 

lian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and Eng- 

h artists. 


In France, the most famous gallery is 
the Louvre in Paris, noted for the mag- 
nificence of its architecture as well as for 
its art collection, which is the largest in 
the world. Other Parisian museums of 
importance are Cluny, Luxembourg, Rodin, 
Guimet, and Carnavalet. 


Among the magnificent Italian museums, 
the National Museum at Naples contains 
one of the best arranged and classified col- 
lections. The Uffizi Gallery in Florence, 
founded by the Medicis, has one of the 
world’s largest and best collections of 
Italian art. Other galleries in Florence are 
the Pitti Palace, the Picture Gallery, the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the National 
Museum. Rome has numerous museums, 
including several in the Vatican. 


In Berlin, the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, the Old and New Museums and the 
Schloss Museum in Berlin, were all dam- 
aged during World War II. 


The Royal Museum of Fine Arts in 
Brussels has a fine collection of French, 
Flemish and Dutch masters and houses 
many canvases by Rubens, Van Dyck, Jor- 
daens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Jan 
Steen. 

The State Museum in Amsterdam con- 
tains superb works by Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer and others. 


Among the notable art museums in other 
countries are the world-famous Museo del 
Prado in Madrid; the Tretyakov State 
Gallery, the Pushkin State Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Hermitage State Mu- 
seum in Moscow; and the Tokyo Imperial 
Household Museum, famed for its many 
Oriental paintings and examples of Ori- 
ental workmanship in lacquer, jade, ivory 
and metal. 


Science Museums 


The Ashmolean Museum, oldest in Great 
Britain, was built in 1679 by the University 
of Oxford and houses a collection of 
archeological rarities. 


volumes in parentheses): Harvard (4,965,- 
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Science Museum of London has exhibits 
of scientific instruments and appliances 
which review the progress of science and 


the history of invention. Other London 


museums of science are the Natural His- 
tory Museum, the Imperial War Museum 
(exhibits of both World Wars) and the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 


The Liverpool Museums contain valuable 


‘collections of natural history and antiq- 


uities and are divided into departments 
of zoology, botany, geology, archeology and 
ethnology. 


The Manchester Museum serves as both 
@ municipal and a university museum. 
The Bristol Museum contains departments 
of geology, zoology, botany, archeology and 
Bristol antiquities. The Natural History 
Museum in Hull is but one of the many 
museums in that city. The National Mu- 
seum of Wales at Cardiff has departments 
of archeology, botany, geology and zoology. 


In Edinburgh, Scotland, are the famed 
Royal Scottish Museum, which has col- 
lections in art, ethnography, natural his- 
tory, technology and geology; and the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, noted for its coin and manuscript 
collections. In Glasgow is the University of 
Glasgow Museum with its Zoological Mu- 
seum, 


The Science Museum in Dublin and the 


~ one in Belfast have important science col- 


lections. 


Notable institutions of continental 
Europe include the two natural history 
museums in Paris, the Museum of Oceano- 
graphy in Monaco, the Natural History Mu- 
seum in Lisbon, the State Museum of Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy in Leyden (Nether- 
lands), the Museum of Natural History in 
Stockholm, the Natural History Museum 
in Vienna, the Hungarian National Mu- 
seum in Budapest, the National Museum 
in Prague, and the various natural science 


museums in Berne, Geneva, Lausanne 
Neuchatel. Two of the best known m 


the Academy of Sciences in Leningrad and 
the State Polytechnical Museum in Mos-= 
cow. L 
Famous science museums as Germany 
prior to World War II included the various 
sections of the Staatlichen Museen in Ber 
lin and the museums of natural history 
and ethnography in Hamburg. ; 


In Calcutta is the Indian Museum, outll 
standing for its marine fauna and ver x 
brate fossils, and in Bombay the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

In Australia are the Queensland Museum 
Brisbane; the Botanic Museum also in 
Brisbane; the South Australian Museum, 
Adelaide, and the Museum of Applies 
Science of Victoria in Melbourne. 


New Zealand contains the Canterbu 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fa 
flora and geological items, and a Mao 
and Polynesian ethnological collection. 
The Otago Museum of natural sciences 
and ethnology, the Auckland Institute and 
Museum in Auckland and the Dominio 
Museum in Wellington are others of no’ 


In Africa, the South Africa Museum, 
Capetown, holds general and local history 
collections and others illustrating anthro- 
pology, ethnology and archeology. The 
Durban Museum contains much anthro= 
pological material. In Cairo are the notable 
collections of the Egyptian Museum. 


+ 
Other museums of note include the 
Museum of Antiquities at Istanbul, the 
American University Museum in Beirut 
(Lebanon), the museum attached to the 
Imperial University at Tokyo, the Zi-Ka-= 
Wei Museum near Shanghai, the National 
Museum of Natural History in Santiago 
(Chile), the Bahia State Museum in Brazil, 
and the Argentine National Museum of 
Natural Sciences at Buenos Aires. 


‘ 


Zoological Gardens of the World 


Far from being a modern idea, the 
custom of Keeping savage beasts in cap- 
tivity is as ancient as recorded history. 
In the early part of the 12th century, 
B.c., the Chinese king Wen had a special 
zoo where he housed animals captured 
from all parts of ancient China. 


One of the earliest modern zoos, the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, was established 
in 1793. In the following century zoo- 
logical gardens were established in many 
of the major cities of the world. 


At Giza, outside Cairo, the zoological 
garden is lodged in a beautiful park main- 
tained by the Egyptian government. Its 
large collection of animals is chiefly African 
in origin. Elsewhere in Africa, at Khartoum 
in the Sudan, at Pretoria (largest on the 


continent) and at Johannesburg, fine 
specimens are found in state- ~supported 
zoological gardens. 


North America has more than 30 major 
zoos, in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. The Quebec Zoological Society’s 
collection is made up of Canadian species; 
Toronto has in addition many exotic 
species. 


The first zoological garden in the United 
States was established in Philadelphia in 
1874. Since that time nearly every large 
city in the country has acquired a zoo, 
Among the largest are the celebrated 
Bronz Zoo and the Central Park Zoo in 
New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo and the 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and those in 
St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City and San 


ego. The United States National Zoo- 
gical Park in Washington, D.C., in a 
eautiful setting of hills, woods and 
reams, was established in 1890 by an act 
f Congress. Some of the U.S. zoos ex- 
ibit their collections in open-air, barless 
fits; the Brookfield Zoo is an example. 


Extensive collections in South America 
re found at Buenos Aires, and at Con- 
=pcion and Santiago in Chile. At Belém, 
‘Tazil, a zoological-botanical garden is 
oteworthy for its specimens of Amazonian 
irds and animals. 


In Asia, important collections were 
stablished by the governments and by 
ative princes. Largest in India is the zoo 
t Alipore, Calcutta; other excellent zoos 
re located at Bombay, Karachi and on 
rivate estates. Singapore, Batavia and 
urabaya have important collections. 
thers are found at Fort de Kock on 
umatra’s west coast; and at Johore Bahru 
1 Malaya. Japan abounds in large and 
mall zoos and privately owned aviaries, 
cated in Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka 
ad Kobe; many of these were severely 
amaged during World War II. 


Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 
ave large zoological gardens; smaller zoos 
i Australia are found at Brisbane and 
ellington. The Auckland, New Zealand, 
lection has a representative group of 
ative fauna. 

In Europe, zoological gardens have long 
sen popular public institutions. The 
wdin d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de 
Sulogne, Paris, was established in 1858, 
id a model zoo at Vincennes was added 
. 1937 for the Paris Exposition. 


Germany had about 20 zoological gar- 
ms, many of which were developed in 
e peacetime years between World Wars I 
id II. Large zoos were located in Berlin 


and Frankfurt on Main. In Munich, the 
animals were grouped according to the 
continent of their origin. Others were 


established at Dresden,’ Leipzig and 
Cologne. At Stellingen, the Hagenbeck 
Garden became an outstanding show place 
and distributing center for animals. 
Smaller collections were established at 
Dusseldorf, Elberfeld and Hanover. Several 
German zoos, notably that at Berlin, 
were destroyed during World War II. 


The Schénbrunn at Vienna is one of the 
oldest zoos in Europe. The Budapest zoo- 
logical gardens house a fine collection of 
European birds. At Antwerp, the Royal 
Zoological Society founded a large me- 
nagerie in 1843. It was seriously damaged 
by German bombs during World War II. 


In the British Isles, the outstanding col- 
lection is in the garden of the London 
Zoological Society in Regent’s Park. Al- 
though this zoo received a number of 
direct bomb hits in 1940-41 and again in 
1944, it remained open throughout World 
War II; visitors during this period num- 
bered 6,500,000. Manchester and Clifton 
have smaller gardens, and the one at 
Edinburgh is famous for its collection of 
penguins. The Dublin Zoo is noted for its 
lions, many of which were born there. 


The Amsterdam Zoo, with its East Indian 
collection and its aquarium, and the Rot- 
terdam gardens are the two best known in 
the Netherlands. Built on a high elevya- 
tion, the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm ex- 
hibits north European specimens. The 
most important gardens in the U.S.S.R. 
are found in Moscow, where northern as 
well as exotic species are collected. The 
zoo at Rome has part of its collection con- 
fined in barless pits. At Lisbon there is a 
small zoological garden, and in Madrid 
a part of the original royal menagerie. 


Famous Structures 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World.) 


Ancient 


The Great Sphinx of Egypt, one of the 
mnders of ancient Egyptian architecture, 
joins the pyramids of Giza and has a 
agth of 189 ft. It was built in the 4th 
masty and was used as a temple. 

Other Egyptian buildings of note include 
e Temples of Karnak and Edfu and the 
mos at Beni Hassan. 

The Parthenon of Greece, built on the 
ropolis in Athens, was the chief temple 
the goddess Athena. It was believed to 
ve been completed by 438 B.c. The 
ssent temple remained intact until the 
1 century A.D. Today, though the Par- 
2non is in ruins, its majestic propor- 
ms are still discernible. 

Other great structures of ancient Greece 
re the Temples at Paestum (about 540 


and 420 B.c.); the Temple of Poseidon 
(about 460 B.c.); the Temple of Apollo at 
Corinth (about 540 B.c.); the Temple of 
Apollo at Bassae (about 450-420 B.c.); the 
famous Erechtheum atop the Acropolis 
(about 421-405 B.c.); the Temple of Athena 
Niké at Athens (about 426 B.c.); the 
Olympieum at Athens (174 B.c—a.D. 131); 
the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (about 
515 B.c.); the Propylaea of the Acropolis 
at Athens (437-432 B.c.); the Theater of 
Dionysus at Athens (about 350-325 B.c.); 
the “House of Cleopatra’ at Delos (138 
B.c.) and the Theater at Epidaurus (about 
325 B.C.). 

The Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater) 
of Rome, the largest and most famous of 
the Roman amphitheaters, was opened for 
use A.D. 80. Elliptical in shape, it con- 
sisted of three stories and an upper gallery, 
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. rebuilt in stone in its present form in the. 
third century a.p. Its seats rise in tiers, 


which in turn are buttressed by concrete 
vaults and stone piers. It could seat be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 spectators. The 
Colosseum was principally used for gladia- 


~ torial combat. 


The Pantheon at Rome, begun by 
Agrippa in 27 B.c. as a temple, was rebuilt 
in its present circular form by Hadrian 
(A.D. 110-25). Literally the Pantheon was 
intended as a temple of ‘all the gods.” 
It is remarkable for its perfect preserva- 
tion today, and it has served continuously 


‘for 20 centuries as a place of worship. 


Famous Roman arches include the Arch 
of Constantine (about a.p. 315) and the 
Arch of Titus (about a.p. 80). 


European 
St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice (1063— 
67), one of the great examples of Byzantine 
architecture, was begun in the 9th century. 
Partly destroyed by fire in 976, it was later 
rebuilt as a Byzantine edifice. 


Other famous Byzantine examples of 
architecture are St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 532-37); San Vitale in Ra- 
venna (542); St. Pawl’s Outside the Walls, 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin baptism 
and marriage church, Moscow (begun in 
1397); and St. Lorenzo Outside the Walls, 
Rome, begun in 588. 


The Cathedral Group at Pisa (1067— 
1173), one of the most celebrated groups 
of structures built in Romanesque style, 
consists of the cathedral, the cathedral’s 
baptistery, and the Leaning Tower. This 
trio forms a group by itself in the north- 
west corner of the city. The cathedral and 
baptistery are built in black and white 
marble, The campanile (Leaning Tower) is 
179 ft. high and leans more than 16 feet 
out of the perpendicular. There is little 
reason to believe that the architects in- 
tended to have the tower lean. 


Other examples of Romanesque archi- 
tecture include the Vézelay Abbey in 
France (1130); the Church of Notre Dame- 
du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in France 
(1100); the Church of San Zeno (begun in 
1138) at Verona, and Durham Cathedral 
in England. 


The Alhambra (1248-1354), located in 
Granada, Spain, is universally esteemed as 
one of the great masterpieces of Moham- 
medan architecture. Designed as a palace 
and fortress for the Moorish monarchs of 
Granada, it is surrounded by a heavily 
fortified wall more than a mile in perim- 
eter, The location of the Alhambra in 
the Sierra Nevada provides a magnificent 
setting for this jewel of Moorish Spain. 


Notre Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
one of the great examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture, is a twin-towered church with a 
steeple over the crossing and immense fly- 
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ing buttresses supporting the masonry 
the rear of the church. 


Other famed Gothic structures are West- 
minster Abbey, London (begun 1245; dam- 
aged in World War II); Chartres Cathedrai 
(12th century); Sainte Chapelle, Paris” 
(1246-48); Laon Cathedral, France (1160— 
1205); Rheims Cathedral (about 1210-50; 
rebuilt after its almost complete destruc 
tion in World War I); Rouen Cathedrab 
(13th-16th centuries); Amiens Cathedral 
(1218-69); Beauvais Cathedral (be z 
1247); Salisbury Cathedral (1220-60); 
York Minster or the Cathedral of St. Peter 
(begun in the 7th century); Milan Cathe 
dral (begun 1386); and Cologne Cathedral. 
(13th-19th centuries; badly damaged in 
World War II). a 


The Duomo (cathedral) in Florence 
founded in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi 
and consecrated in 1436. The oval-shaped 
dome dominates the entire structure. : 


Other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Paluzzo’ 
Pitti and the Palazzo Strozzi in Florence; 
St. Peter’s in Rome (begun in 1506 an 
consecrated in 1626); the Farnese Palace 
in Rome; Palazzo Grimani (completed 
about 1550) in Venice; the Escorial (1563— 
93) near Madrid; the Town Hall of Seville 
(1527-82); the Louvre, Paris; the Chateau 
at Blois, France; St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London (1675-1710; badly damaged in™ 
World War II); the Ecole Militaire, Paris — 
(1752); the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, de= 
signed by Brunelleschi (1429); the Palaces 
of Versailles and of Fontainebleau and the 
Chateau de Chambord in France. : 


Outstanding European buildings of the 
18th and 19th centuries are the Superga 
at Turin, the H6tel-Diew in Lyon, the 
Belvedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal 
Palace of Stockholm, the Opera House of 
Paris (1863-75); the Bank of England, the 
British Museum, the University of London 
and the Houses of Parliament, all in Lon-_ 
don; the Panthéon, the Church of the 
Madeleine, the Bourse and the Palais de 
Justice in: Paris. 5 


Asiatic 


The Taj Mahal (1632-50), at Agra, India, 
built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for his’ 
wife, is considered by some as the most 
perfect example of the Mogul style and by 
others as the most beautiful building in 
the world. Four slim white minarets flank 
the building, which is topped by a white 
dome; the entire structure is of marble. 


Other examples of Indian architecture 
are the temples at Benares and Tanjore. 


Famed Mohammedan edifices are the 
Dome of the Rock or Mosque of Omar, : 
Jerusalem (A.D. 691); the Citadel (1166), 
and the Tombs of the Mamelukes (15th 
century), in Cairo; the Tomb of Humayun 
in Delhi; the Blue Mosque (1468) at Tabriz 
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| the amerlane Mausoleum at Samar- 
if ngkor Vat, outside the city of Angkor 
hom, Cambodia, is one of the most 
eautiful examples of Cambodian or Khmer 
-rchitecture. The sanctuary was built dur- 
mg the 12th century. Its temple court 
S protected by a broad moat. 


Great Wall of China (228 B.c.?), designed 
pecifically as a defense against nomadic 
wibes, has numerous large watch towers 
which could be called buildings. It was 
tected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang Ti 
nd is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly of 
arth and stone, it varies in height be- 
ween 18 and 80 feet. 


Typical of Chinese architecture are the 
agodas or temple towers. Among some 
f the better known pagodas are the Great 
agoda of the Wild Geese at Sian (founded 
2 652); Nan ta (11th century) at Fang 
han; the Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu (a. 
23) at Sung Shan, Honan. 4 


Buddha's Perfume Tower (19th century), 
the Porcelain Pagoda 
Palace, all at Peiping. 


United States 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, com- 


pleted in 1940, is a remarkable group of — 


examples of American skyscraper archi- 
tecture. It is dominated by the 70-story 
R. C. A. building in the center. 


Empire State Building, New York City, 
the loftiest building in the world, has 102 
stories and is 1,250 feet high, , 

Other famous examples of modern build- 
ings in the United States are the Chrysler 


Building and the Woolworth Building in 


New York City; the Merchandise Mart, 
the Board of Trade Building and Civic 
Opera Building in Chicago; and the Pen- 
tagon in Washington. 


Great Dams of the World 


Other well-known Chinese buildings are 
the Drum Tower (1273), the Three Great — 
Halls in the Purple Forbidden City (1627), 


and the Summer 


Eepacly,, ine 

thousands of height, Date 
acre feet Name Location feet completed 
31,142 Hoover Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 726 1936 
24,500 Garrison Missouri River, N.Dak. 210 * 
19,412 Fort Peck Missouri River, Mont. 250 1940 

9,517 Grand Coulee Columbia River, Wash. 550 1942 
6,200 Fort Randall Missouri River, S.Dak. 150 * 
6,100 Kentucky Tennessee River, Ky. 160 1944 
6,089 Wolf Creek Cumberland River, Ky. 242 * 
5,825 Denison Red River, Okla.-Tex. 165 1944. 
4,500 Shasta Sacramento River, Calif. 602 1945 
4,407 Gatun Chagres River, Panama Canal Zone 115 1912 
4,060 Aswan Nile River, Egypt 174 1934 
3,500, Hungry Horse Flathead, S.Fk., Mont. 520 * 
3,263 Lazaro Cardenas Nazas River, Mex. 295 1948 

El Palmito 

3,000 aie le North Fork, Mokelumne River, Calif. 345 1931 
2,567 Norris Clinch River, Tenn. 265 1986 
2,432 Alvaro Obregén Yaqui River, Sonora, Mex. 187 

viachic 
2,300 ater Saluda River, S. C. 208 1930 
* 2,219 Elephant Butte Rio Grande, N. Mex. 301 1916 
2,150 Mettur Cauvery River, India 214 1 Bee 
2,092 Center Hill Caney Fork River, Tenn. 240 
2,000 Hume Murray River, Australia 180 1936 
2,000 Kingsley North Platte River, Nebr. 162 1941 
1,997 Osage (Bagnell) Osage River, Mo. 148 pe 
1,983 Norfolk North Fork River, Ark. 230 He 
1,980 Chelsea Gatineau River, Canada 100 met 
1,975 Pensacola Grand River, Okla. 152 ae 
1934 Marshall Ford Colorado River, Tex. 270 
nsfield 
1,820 eet Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 200 ; Ae 
1.706 Dale Hollow Obey River, Tenn,-Ky. ae poe 
1,704 American Falls | Snake River, Idaho-Wyo. 92 1927 
1.702 El Azucar San Juan River, Mexico 14 ee 
1,565 Cherokee Holston River, Tenn. ; ee oa 
1,560 Sardis Little Tallahatchie River, Miss. 

‘ iver, Tenn. 160 1943 
1,540 Douglas French Broad R r, iG sae 
1,450 Fontana Little Tennessee River, N.C. tad pee 
1,400 Roosevelt Salt River, Ariz. 


*Under construction in 1948. 
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Notable Modern Bridges 


; Name Location ‘Type* 
: 4,200 GOLDEN GATE San Francisco s 1937 
{ 3,500 GEORGE WASHINGTON New York City s 1931 
2,310 TRANSBAY San Francisco s 1936 
— 2,300 BRONX-WHITESTONE New York City Ss 1939 
| 1,850 AMBASSADOR Detroit, Mich. Ss 1929 
1,800 QUEBEC Near Quebec, Canada Cc 1917 
: 1,750 DELAWARE RIVER Philadelphia, Pa. s 1926 
j 1,700 FORTH Firth of Forth, Scotland Cc 1889 
5 1,652 KILL VAN KULL Bayonne, N. J. SA 1931 
j 1,650 SYDNEY HARBOR Sydney, Australia SA 1932 
1,632 BEAR MOUNTAIN Peekskill, N. Y. s 1924 
: 1,600 . WILLIAMSBURG New York City Ss 1903 
a 1,595.5 BROOKLYN New York City Ss 1883 
: 1,550 LIONS GATE Vancouver, Canada s 1939 
1,500 MID-HUDSON Poughkeepsie, N. Y. s 1930 
3 1,500 HOWRAH Calcutta, India re} 1943 
1,470 MANHATTAN New York City Ss 1909 
1,400 TRANSBAY Oakland, Calif. Cc 1936 
1,380 TRIBOROUGH New York City Ss 1936 
1,207 ST. JOHNS Portland, Oreg. s 1931 
1,200 LONGVIEW Longview, Wash. Cc 1930 
1,200 MT. HOPE Near Bristol, R. I. Ss 1929 
1,182 QUEENSBORO New York City Cc 1909 
1,114 FLORIANOPOLIS Florianopolis, Brazil s 1926 
1,100 CARQUINEZ STRAIT Near San Francisco Cc 1927 
1,097 MONTREAL HARBOUR Montreal, Canada Cc 1930 
1,080 BIRCHENOUGH Southern Rhodesia SA 1935 
1,080 DEER ISLE Deer Isle, Me. s 1939 
1,057 CINCINNATI Cincinnati, Ohio s 1867 
1,050 OTTO BEIT Southern Rhodesia s 1939 
1,050 COOPER RIVER Charleston, S. C. Cc 1929 
1,010 WHEELING Wheeling, W. Va. Ss 1849 
977.5 HELL GATE New York City SA 1917 & 
950 RAINBOW Niagara Falls, N. Y. SA 1941 a 
949 GRAND MERE Quebec, Canada Ss 1928 — 
930 PEACE RIVER Alaska Highway s 1943 — 
924 STORY Queensland, Australia Cc 1940 
875 NATCHEZ Natchez, Miss. Cc 1940 
871 BLUE WATER Port Huron, Mich. Cc 1938 — 
790 HUEY P. LONG Near New Orleans, La. Cc 1935 
*C—Cantilever. S—Suspension. SA—Steel Arch. , 
America's Tallest Buildings 
; e 5 ; 
City Building Racial City Building stories eee 
New York Empire State 102 1,250 New York 10 E. 40th St. 48 621 
New York Chrysler 17 1,046 New York New York Life 40 617 
New York 60 Wall Tower 66 950 New York Singer 47 612 
New York Bk. of Manhattan 71 925 Chicago Board of Trade 44 605. 
New York B.C. A. 70 850 New York U.S. Court House 37 590 
New York Woolworth 60 792 ‘Pittsburgh Gulf 44 582 
New York City Bank 54 745 New York Municipal 40 580 
Cleveland Terminal Tower 52 708 pa erent Carew Tower 48 574 
New York 500\Fifth Avenue 60 700 yew coe groumental Bank | 13) a 
Neg: York Metropolitan Life ‘50 700 NeW Zork  Sherry-Netherland 20a 
; New York N. Y. Central 35 560 
Poe th Coenin 56 680 Chicago Pittsfield 39 557 
New York Lincoln 53 673 Columbus Lincoln-LeVeque 
New York Irving Trust 50 654 Tower 46 55 
New York General Electric 50 641. Chicago Continental 42 555 
New York Waldorf-Astoria 47 625 Detroit Penobscot 47 551 
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Great Disasters 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions 


eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, killing thousands. 


Nov. 1, PortucaL: one of the most 
severe of recorded earthquakes 
leveled Lisbon and was felt as far 
away as southern France and North 
Africa; between 10,000 and 20,000 
killed in Lisbon alone. 


Aug. 26-28, NETHERLANDS INDIEs: 
eruption of Krakatoa; violent explo- 
sions destroyed two-thirds of island. 
Sea waves occurred as far away as 
Cape Horn, and possibly England. 
Estimated 36,000 dead. 

May. 8, MARTINIQUE, WEsT INDIES: 
Mt. Pelée erupted and wiped out city 
of St. Pierre; total deaths estimated 
at 40,000. 

April 18, San Francisco: earthquake 
accompanied by fire razed more than 
4 sq. mi.; more than 500 dead or 


Tornadoes, Typhoons and 


WORLD 
Oct. 5, INDIA: most of Calcutta de- 
nuded by cyclone; 70,000 killed. 
Oct. 31, INDIA: cyclone and tidal wave 
swept 3,000 sq. mi. with Bengal worst 
hit; 215,000 killed. 
June 6, INDIA: cyclone and tidal wave 
killed 100,000 in Bombay. 
CHINA: typhoon at Hong Kong killed 
about 10,000. 
Sept. 3, Santo DomInco (now Ciu- 
dad Trajillo): hurricane killed 
about 2,000 and injured 6,000. 
Sept. 21, Japan: hurricane killed 
more than 4,000 on Honshu. 
Oct. 25, Haiti: hurricane and flood 
Tavaged Jérémie and Jacmel dis- 
tricts; 2,000 killed. 
Oct. 16, InpIA: cyclone devastated 
Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. 
Jan. 26, REUNION ISLAND: at least 
300 persons killed in hurricane. 


UNITED STATES 


Feb. 18, SOUTHERN STATES: tornadoes 
took about 700 lives. 


Oct. 12, Texas: violent gales caused 
flood resulting in 250 deaths. 


Aug. 27, SOUTHEAST COAST: 900 killed. 


Sept. 8, Texas: Galveston struck by 
hurricane and tidal wave; 5,000 dead. 
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missing; 


property damage about 
250-300 millions. 

Sept. 1, Japan: earthquake destroyed 
third of Tokyo and most of Yoko- 
hama; more than 90,000 killed. 


May 31, Invra: earthquake at Quetta 
Killed an estimated 50,000. 


Jan. 24, CHILE: earthquake razed 
some 50,000 sq. mi.; estimated 30,000 
killed, mostly in Concepcién and 
Chillan. 

Dec. 27, NoRTHERN TURKEY: severe 
quakes in eastern and northern Ana- 
tolia destroyed city of Erzingan; 
about 100,000 casualties. 

Nov. 1, CHILE: earthquake east of 
Lima killed 100-200 persons. 


June 28, JAPAN: series of earthquakes 
followed by fire destroyed most of 
the industrial city of Fukui; death 
toll was estimated at more than 
3,000. 


Hurricanes 


March 18, MipwestT: about 800 killed 
and 13,000 injured in tornado which 
hit Ill., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo.; 
15,000 homeless, 35 towns destroyed. 
Sept. 18, Frorma: hurricane which 
hit east coast took 373 lives, left 
40,000 homeless and caused prop- 
erty damage of 165 million. 


Sept. 12, FLormpa: hurricane from 
Windward Islands killed 4,000. 
April 2, MIssIssIpPI AND GEORGIA: Tu- 
pelo, Miss., and Gainesville, Ga., 
centers of tornadoes which swept 
the South, 402 killed; 1,853 injured. 
Sept. 21, NzEw ENGLAND: hurricane 
killed at least 488 in severest re- 
corded storm of northeastern states. 
April 9, Texas AND OKLAHOMA: tor- 
nado killed approximately 150 and 
injured 1,500. 

Sept. 17-19, FLorRIDA AND GULF CoasT: 
hurricane swept through Fla., La., 
and Miss.; almost 100 dead. 

March 20-27, MipwxEst AND SovuTH: 
approximately 80 persons killed in 
tornadoes which passed through 
several states from Texas to New 
York; most casualties were in Illi- 
nois. 

May 1-3, MIDWEST AND SOUTH: tor- 
nadoes in Tex., Okla., Kans., Mo., Ky. 
and W. Va. killed at least 23. 


Floods and Tidal Waves 


WORLD 
HOLLAND: 100,000 reputedly drowned 
by sea flood in Friesland section. 


1642 


CHINA: rebels besieging Kaifeng de- 
stroyed seawall, causing flood that 
drowned 300,000 inhabitants. 
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Curva: hundreds of ibunasias of 
lives reputedly lost in Honan prov- 
ince. in overflow of Hwang Ho River. 


Japan: tidal wave following an 
earthquake at Sanriku killed esti- 
mated 27,000. 


Curina: floods in north; casualties 
estimated at ten million homeless, 
starved or drowned. 

AuasKa-Hawalt: series of tidal waves 
in Pacific originating off Alaska 
killed about 150 in Hawaii. 


JaPaAN: floods in wake of typhoon 
killed about 2,000 on Honshu island. 


PaxistTan: floodwaters in East Bengal 
left 1,000,000 homeless and led to 
famines which took thousands of 
lives. 

TURKEY: hundreds of persons were 


drowned when two rivers in southern 
Turkey burst their dikes. 


CHINA: about 1,000 reported dead 
and 300,000 homeless in floods near 
Foochow. 


Fires and Explosions 


WORLD 


Sept. 2, Encranp: “Great Fire of 
London” destroyed 13,200 houses, St. 
Paul’s Church, 86 parish churches, 
etc. Damage 10 million pounds. 


Sept. 14, Russia: fire started by Rus- 
sians in Moscow after French occu- 
pation; destroyed 30,800 houses. 


Dec. 8, AUSTRIA: about 850 died in 
Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 


Dec. 6, CANADA: approximately 1,500 
killed in explosion and fire at Hali- 
fax, N.S., when ammunition ship 
collided with another vessel. 


Asis Minor: more than three-fifths 
of Smyrna destroyed by fire follow- 
ing Turkish occupation. 


Aug. 15, ENGLAND: blast in underseas 
coal mine near Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, killed 104 miners, 


Aug. 18, SPaIn: explosion at naval 
torpedo and mine factory in Cadiz 
killed from 300 to 500 persons and 
demolished shipyards, factories, etc. 


Feb. 10, NEWFOUNDLAND: fire in home 
for aged at St. John’s killed 34 
persons, 

July 28, GERMANY: hundreds killed 
and more than 6,000 injured in ex- 
plosion which wrecked I. G. Farben 
chemical works in Ludwigshafen. 


Shipwrecks (not including 


WORLD 
May 11, Lapy or THE LAKE: bound 
from England to Quebec, struck ice- 
berg; 215 perished. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: More than 2,000 died 
in Johnstown flood. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: L 
and tributaries overflowed. Prope 
loss, 45 million. 200 killed. 2 
OxuIo AND InpIANA: floods of Ohio- 
and Indiana rivers took 730 lives an 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: floods inundate 
20,000 sq. mi.; 700,000 homeless. — 
MISSISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARY VALLEYS; — 
floods in the Allegheny, Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys caused several 
hundred deaths. .a 
MISSISSIPPI River: floods reached 
highest crest in 104 years—40.2 feet. 
Damage of 12 million dollars, few 
lives lost in St. Louis area. a 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON: floods of 
Columbia and Willamette Rivers 
raged for approximately two weeks, 
destroying Vanport City, Oreg., and 
inundating Portland; approximatelgs 
50 dead or missing. 


UNITED STATES 


Dec. 16, NEw YorxK City: 530 build 
ings destroyed by fire which spread - 

over 52 acres; 15 million damage. 
Oct. 8, CHIcAGo: the “Chicago Fire,” 
which started in barn, swept 2,124 
acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed” 

250 persons, and made 98,500 home= 
less; 196 million damage. j 
Nov. 9, Boston: fire leveled 67 acres, 

destroyed almost 800 buildings; * 

million damage. 

Feb. 7%, BALTIMORE, Mb.: fire dell 

stroyed most of business section; 125, 
million damage. 

March 18, NEw LONDON, TEXAS: nat= 

ural gas explosion destroyed school= 

house; 413 children and 14 teachena 

killed. 

Nov. 28, Boston: Cocoanut Grove 

night club fire killed approximately 

500. 

July 17, Port Cuicaco, CALIF.: More 
than 300 killed in explosion of two 
ammunition ships. 
Dec. 7, ATLANTA: 

Hotel killed 119. ; 
March 25, CENTRALIA, ILL.: Explosion 
in coal mine killed 111 miners. 
April 16-18, Texas Crry, Texas: Most 
of city destroyed, more than 500 dead 
following explosion of French vessel 
Grandcamp. 


Fire in Winecoff 


military or naval action) 


1853 


1912 


Sept. 29, ANNIE JANE: emigrant ves- 
sel off coast of Scotland; 348 pas- 
sengers and crewmen died. 

March 5, PRINCIPE Dg AsTuRIAS:; Span- 
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ish steamer struck rock off Sebastien 
Pt.; 500 drowned. 

April 15, Trranic: sank after col- 
liding with iceberg; 1,513 died. 

May 29, EmMprREsS oF IRELAND: sank 
after collision in St. Lawrence River; 
1,024 perished. 


Nov. 12, VEstTRIs: British steamer 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110 died. 
June 14, French excursion steamer 
overturned in gale off St. Nazaire; 
approximately 450 died. 

June 1, Submarine THETIS: sank in 
Liverpool Bay, Eng.; 99 perished. 
Oct. 2, QUEEN Mary: rammed and 
Sank a British cruiser, 338 aboard 
the cruiser died. 

Jan. 19, Hnwara: Greek ship struck 
floating mine near Gulf of Petalia; 
approximately 400 killed or drowned. 
July 17,- Rampas: coastal steamer 
sank off Bombay, India; death toll 
estimated at more than 600. 

Jan. 19, CAUTIN: steamship sank in 
Imperial River, Chile; 150 believed 
drowned. 

Jan. 28, Joo Maru: Japanese 
freighter struck a floating mine near 
Okayama; 250 lost. 
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June 11, KyorsenHavn: Danish pas- . 
senger ship sank after striking mine © 


in Kattegat; more than 150 lost. 


U. S. AND U. S. LINES 


April 2%, Sutrana: boiler explosion 
on Mississippi River steamboat near 
Memphis; 1,450 killed. 


June 15, GeneraL SLocum: excursion 
steamer burned in New York Har- 
bor; 1,021 perished. 

July 24, EasttanD: Great Lakes ex- 
cursion steamer overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812 died. 


Sept. 8, Morro CastLe: about 1306 
killed in fire off Asbury Park, N. J. 


May 23, Submarine SquaLus: sank- 
with 59 men off Hampton Beach, 
N. H.; 33 of the crew were rescued. 


June 6, ammunition ship collided 
with tanker off Norfolk; 84 died. 


April 9, U. S. ship, loaded with aerial 
bombs, exploded at Bari, Italy; at 
least 360 killed. 

Nov. 24-25, CLARKSDALE VICTORY: U.S. 
Army transport wrecked off British 
Columbia, Canada; 49 presumed 
dead. 


Aircraft Accidents 


WORLD 


Aug. 24, ENGLAND: ZR-2, British 
dirigible, broke in two on trial trip 
near Hull; 62 died. 

Oct. 5, France: British dirigible, 
F-101, crashed at Beauvais; 47 died. 
May 18, U.S.S.R.: stunt flier crashed 
into giant land plane, the Mazim 
Gorky; 49 Killed. 

July 24, CoLomsia: military plane 
crashed into grandstand during air 
review at Bogota, killing 53. 

Sept. 18, NEWFOUNDLAND: Belgian 
airliner crashed near Gander; 26 
killed. 

Jan. 26, COPENHAGEN: Royal Dutch 
airliner crashed at Copenhagen air- 
port; 22 killed, including Grace 
Moore and Swedish Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Feb. 15, CoLomsBtia: Avianca airliner 
crashed near Bogota; 53 killed. 
Aug. 28, Norway: Norwegian Airlines 
transport crashed near Loedingen, 
Lofoten Island; 35 killed. 

Oct. 16, near CARTAGENA, SPAIN: 
chartered French airliner crashed 
into Mediterranean; 42 missing. 
Oct. 26, GrEEcE: Swedish airliner 
crashed on Mt. Hymettus, killing 45. 
Jan. 30, near Bermupa: British air- 
liner disappeared in Atlantic with 
82 aboard, including Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham. 
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July 4, ENGLAND: Swedish airliner 
and RAF transport collided near 
London while preparing to land at 
Northolt airport; 32 aboard airliner 
and 7 aboard transport were killed. 
July 16, near Hone Kone: flying 
boat crashed between Macao and 
Hong Kong; 25 killed. 

July 24, GasP& PENINSULA, CANADA: 
crash of chartered plane killed 29. 
Aug. 1, ATLANTIC OCEAN: French fly- 
ing boat with 52 aboard disappeared 
en route between Martinique and 
French West Africa. 


U. S. AND JU. 8S. LINES 
Sept. 3, CALDWELL, OnI0: U. S. dirig- 
ible Shenandoah broke apart, killing 
14. 
April 4, New Jersey Coast: U. 8S. 
dirigible Akron crashed into sea; 73 
died. 
May 6, LakrHuRsT, N. J.: German 
zeppelin Hindenburg destroyed by 
fire at tower mooring; 36 aboard 
died. 
Aug. 31, LOVETTSVILLE, Va.: airliner 
crashed; 25, including Sen. Lundeen 
(Minn.), died. 
July 28, near BOWLING GREEN, KY.: 
airliner crash killed 20. 


July. 27, ScorrisH Coast: U.S. hos- 
pital transport crashed; 22 died. 
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_ Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U. S. trans- 


atlantic airliner crashed near 
Stephenville; all 39 aboard killed. 


May 29, New Yorx Ciry: airliner 
crashed attempting takeoff; 43 died. 
May 30, BarnsRIDGE, Mb.: all 49 pas- 
sengers and four crew members 
killed in crash of airliner. 

June 13, near Lrzespurc, Va.: Fifty 
killed in crash of airliner into moun- 
tain on West Virginia-Virginia bor- 
der. 

July 13, near MELBOURNE, F1a.: char- 
tered plane crashed, killing 21, in- 
cluding 18 Puerto Ricans. 

Oct. 24, Bryce CANYON, UTAH: air- 
liner crashed into hillside after 
catching fire in midair; 52 killed. 


Nov. 28, IraLy: Army transport plane 
en route from Pisa disappeared in 
Italian Alps with 20 aboard; wreckage 
was found Aug. 6, 1948. 

Dec. 10, Lasrapor: transport plane 
crashed near Goose Bay; 23 of 29 
aboard were killed. 


Railroad Accidents 


WORLD 

March 17, DES JARDINES CANAL, CAN- 
ADA: train derailed on bridge; about 
60 killed. 

June 29, near BELCEIL, CANADA: about 
90 killed when train ran through 
open switch. 

Dec. 28, DUNDEE, ScoTLAND: train 
blown off Tay bridge; 73 drowned. 


June 24, near CuarTLa, MExiIco: about 
200 died when train fell into river. 


July 13, near TCHERNY, RUSSIA: more 
than 150 killed in derailment. 


June 12, near ARMAGH, IRELAND: 
about 80 killed in collision. 


June 14, near BASEL, SWITZERLAND: 
about 100 killed in collision. 

May 22, GRETNA, SCOTLAND: two pas- 
senger trains and troop train col- 
lided; 227 killed. 

July 17, near Patna, INp1A: 107 killed 
in derailment. 


Dec. 19, near BARBACENA, BRAZIL: 
about 90 killed in head-on collision. 


Dec. 25, near KISHINEV, RUMANIA: 
about 100 killed in collision. 


Dec. 22, near MAGDEBURG, GERMANY: 
more than 125 killed in collision; 99 
killed in another wreck near Fried- 
richshafen. 


Jan. 29, Osawa, JAPAN: 200 killed in 
collision. 

Jan. 10(?), LedN PROVINCE, SPAIN: 
several hundred reported killed in 
tunnel wreck. 
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Information Please Alma c 


Dec. 11, MemMpHis, TENN.: crash 
army transport plane killed 20. 


Jan. 28, near CoALINGA, CAL.: char- — 
tered plane of U.S. Immigration 
Service carrying Mexican deportees 
crashed; 32 killed. 


March 12, ALASKA: 30 killed when 
airliner enroute from Shanghai : 
crashed on Mt. Sanford. 


April 15, Emer: 30 died when trans- 
atlantic airliner crashed while at 
tempting landing at Shannon air- : 
port. q 


June 17, near Mount CARMEL, Pa.: _ 
all 43 persons aboard airliner were 
killed as it crashed and burned; Earl % 
Carroll, theatrical producer, was — 
among victims. t 


July 27, off ADEN, ARABIA: B-29 of 
U.S. army air force on round-the- 
world flight fell into sea; 17 missing. 


Aug. 29, near WINONA, MINN.: all 36 
aboard airliner killed when it crashed — 
into bluff on Mississippi River. 


| 
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Feb. 1, CazaDERO, Mexico: about 100 f 
Killed in collision. ¥ 


UNITED STATES 


July 17, near PHILADELPHIA, Pa: | 
train carrying Sunday-school chil- © 
dren wrecked; 66 killed. ; 


Dec. 29, ASHTABULA, O.: more than © 
80 killed when train broke through ~ 
bridge. 


Aug. 10, near CHATSWORTH, ILL.: 
about 80 killed in wreck. 


Aug. 7, near EDEN, COLO.: 
killed in collision. 


March 1, WELLINGTON, WASH.: more 
than 90 killed. 


July 9, NASHVILLE, TENN.: more thant : 
100 killed. ; 


June 19, Mites Ciry, MOonrT.: train§ 
ran through flood-weakened bridge; — 
47 killed. 


July 31, CuyaHoca Fats, O.: 
sion Killed 43. 


Sept. 6, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: train de-~ 
railed; 79 killed. 


Dec. 16, near RENNERT, N. C.: 72. 
killed in derailment and collision. 


Dec. 31, near OGDEN, UTAH: 48 Killed: 
in collision. 


April 25, NAPERVILLE, ILL.: at least 47 
killed in collision. 
14 


Jan. 1, near OTTERVILLE, Mo.: 
killed in wreck during snowstorm, — 
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SOUTHEASTERN MILEAGE CHART 5 


Numerals are mileages between towns. 
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Numerals set into lines indicate mileage. Numerals 
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AVIATION 


THE PAST YEAR 


By WILLIAM KROGER 
Associate Editor, Aviation Week 


HERE WERE THREE outstanding de- 

velopments in aviation in 1948, each in 
a different sphere: operations, technology 
and legislation. 


The most significant operational achieve- 
ment of the year—and possibly of many 
years—was the Berlin air lift. While it 
was reported comprehensively from its in- 
ception, it might still be classed as a 
greatly underrated aviation accomplish- 
ment. Its political significance and the 
humdrum routine with which it was car- 
ried out overshadowed its long-range im- 
plications. 


When the Berlin air lift began June 21, 
even air officers in Germany doubted that: 
(a) planes could fly in enough coal for 
Berlin industry and power; and (b) the 
air lift could be maintained during winter. 
By mid-August there was general agree- 
ment that sufficient coal could be flown in, 
and that the air lift could be continued 

-_ all winter if necessary. 


This switch in opinion demonstrated 
even better than the rising daily tonnage 
(7,000 tons on one September day as 
against an initial goal of 4,500 tons) that 
the Berlin air lift was a success. The signi- 
ficance of that success is that it made ob- 
solete previous military supply planning 
and thinking. The long-range implication 
of the Berlin air lift is that the U.S. no 
longer has to depend upon sea transport 
in time of war to supply overseas bases. 


It is true that the Berlin air lift was a 
short-haul job; a round trip of about 500 
miles, as against round trips of 5,000 to 
10,000 miles between the continental U.S. 
and some overseas points. But the Berlin 
air lift was carried out mainly with planes 
designed neither for cargo nor for long 
range. 


In the early stages of the air lift, the 
U.S. Military Air Transport Service used 
52 Douglas C-54 airplanes and 80 Douglas 
C-47s. Both were designed originally as 
transport planes. The C-54 carries 10 tons 
and the C-47, 2% to 3 tons. After a few 
weeks, MATS began replacing some of the 
C-47s with C-54s and by mid-September 
there were 96 C-54s and 48 C-47s on the 
run. In addition, MATS put into the Ber- 
lin service four of its 14 Douglas C-74 cargo 
planes, capable of handling nearly 25 tons. 

There were several hundred more planes 

. —Some especially designed to haul cargo 
—available in the U.S. if they had been 


needed on the Berlin air lift. So the opera- 
tion, while supplying the needs of some 
2,500,000 Berliners, was by no means an 
exhaustive effort. 


One immediate result of the air lift was 
expected to be a concentrated program of 
building bigger cargo planes with greater 
ranges, for both military and commercial 
purposes. The cost of transporting suppiies 
long distances by air probably will con- 
tinue for some years to be more expensive 
than by sea. But the Berlin air lift proved 
that in any future war, where time and 
not money is the major factor, planes can 
do the job. 


As American, British and French planes 
roared into Berlin all day and all night, 
they pounded home aviation’s greatest les- 
son in utility. But a technological develep- 
ment during 1948 had equal importance. 
This was the repeated attainment of su- 
personic speed in service-type jet-powered 
planes. The first flight at supersonic 
(faster than sound) speed in a piloted air- 
craft was made on Oct. 14, 1947 by US. 
Air Force Capt. Charles E. Yeager in a Bell 
X-1 research plane powered by a rocket 
engine. The flight was not announced offi- 
cially until June, 1948. After Yeager’s 
flight, two other Air Force pilots and two 
test pilots of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics also flew the X-1 
faster than sound. 


Before the Air Force officially confirmed- 
these flights, its own test pilots had ex- 
ceeded the speed of sound in an XF-86 
fighter plane built by North American 
Aviation, Inc. This plane was powered by a 
gas turbine (jet propulsion) engine of 4,- 
600 lbs. thrust. (At 375 mph., one thrust 
pound is equal to one horsepower.) The 
X-1 rocket engine develops 6,000 Ibs. 
thrust, but unlike a jet engine carries its 
own oxygen and does not have to rely 
upon outside air for its operation. In 
theory, this makes a rocket engine more 
practical for high-altitude flight where, it 
has always been assumed, supersonic flight 
would have to be achieved. 


By midsummer, 1948, the production 
version of the North American plane, the 
F-86A, was making supersonic flights. This 
plane, being produced in quantity for the 
Air Force, probably will be the world’s 
first supersonic combat aircraft. 


An indication that 1948 was the year in 
which piloted supersonic flight first be- 
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came practical was a British announce- 
ment in September that its de Havilland 
DH-108 jet-powered research plane also 
had achieved supersonic flight—although 
in a dive, while the F-86A performed the 
feat in level flight. 


There was no announcement of the 
speed in miles per hour attained in these 
supersonic flights, although there were in- 
dications that the X-1 reached 1,100 mph. 
Official reports were limited to the state- 
ment that the planes had exceeded “Mach 
1.0.” In the heavy atmosphere at sea level, 
sound travels at about 762 mph. As the air 
thins out at altitude, sound transmission 
slows down so that the speed of sound at 
30,000 feet is about 675 mph. In order to 
simplify calculations, engineers use a 
Measurement system developed by an Aus- 
trian physicist, Ernst Mach, in which the 
speed of sound at any altitude is Mach 1.0. 
Mach 0.8, for example, is eight-tenths the 
speed of sound. At sea level this would be 
about 611 mph. 


The increasing speed of military air- 
planes also was demonstrated on Septem- 
ber 15, 1948, when Major Richard L. John- 
son, of the U.S.A.F., piloted an Air Force 
F-86A at 670.98 mph.—to establish a new 
world’s record—at Muroc Air Base, Cali- 
fornia. 


The third most important aviation de- 
velopment during the year was the largest 
peacetime appropriation in history for pro- 
curement of planes for the Navy and Air 
Force. Congress voted a total of $2,295,- 
100,000 for 2,727 Air Force and 1,535 Navy 
planes. Orders for 3,366 of these planes— 
2,201 Air Force and 1,165 Navy—were an- 
nounced in midsummer shortly after the 
funds became available. The balance of the 
money, $297,000,000, was expected to be al- 
located later in the year. 


This legislative victory of aviation was 
important in two respects. It enables the 
Air Force and the Navy to begin their 
modernization tasks. Just as important, it 
enables the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try to maintain a nucleus of a readily ex- 
pansible production establishment. At the 
time the appropriation cleared Congress, 
several major airframe manufacturers re- 
ported that work on existing contracts was 


were 15,338 planes, 


nearing an end. There is little doubt that, 
in the absence of new military contracts, 
the U.S. aircraft manufacturing industry 
by the end of the year would have shrunk 
to smaller than prewar size. 


The financial condition of U.S. airlines 
continued to decline in 1948. Because of 
this there was little transport business to 
help the manufacturers. In the second 
half of the year some of the airlines, by 
cutting expenses and raising rates, were 
showing slight financial upturns, but by 
no means enough to wipe out first-half 
deficits that soared higher than the year 
before. (For the full year 1947, total air- 
line deficit was more than $20,000,000.) 


Adding to the airlines’ difficulties was 
the fact that in the first six months of 
1948, passenger traffic was about 3 percent 
below the similar period of 1947. This was 
part of a general decline in. first-class 
travel which hit railroads even harder than 
it did airlines. (First-class rail travel fell 
11 percent.) In the first six months of 1948, 
domestic passenger revenue miles ‘totaled 
2,756,370,000, compared to 2,846,857,000 in 
the first half of 1947. 

The bright side of the airline picture 
was a jump in cargo business. In the first 
half of the year, the 16 domestic trunk- 
lines flew 29,888,742 freight ton miles as 
against 12,286,966 in the like period of the 
previous year. The air freight business was 
handicapped, however, by lack of suitable 
cargo planes. There were several excellent 
designs in the engineering stage, and sub- 
stantial cargo plane orders would have 
aided materially the manufacturers’ for- 
tunes. But airlines did not have the cash. 


The manufacturers were not afforded 
any relief by the personal aircraft field. 
Sales of this type of plane continued to 
fall in 1948. The peak year was 1946 when 
about 33,000 personal planes sold for ap- 
proximately $92,000,000. In 1947, the figures 
$55,000,000. In 1948, 
totals were expected to be no higher than 
10,000 planes nor more than $30,000,000. 


If it had not been for the military con- 
tracts, the aircraft manufacturing indus- 


try—whose 1947 production was valued at 
more than one billion dollars—would have 


shrunk to inconsequential size by the end 
of 1948. 


Famous Firsts in Aviation 


HOUGH man succeeded in making pow- 
ered flight only 45 years ago, his dreams 
of flying go back to mythology. 

The principle of jet propulsion, for ex- 
ample, was understood and put into design 
form some 2,000 years ago by Hero, an 
Alexandrian philosopher. And as far back 
as A.D. 1232, Genghis Khan’s son, Ogdai, 
used rockets as a “secret weapon” in an 


attack on the Tartar city of Kaifeng. In 
1480, Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches for 


what we now call helicopters. 


Man’s first aeronautical successes came 


in balloons. 


1782—First balloon flight. Jacques and Jo- 
seph Montgolfier of Annonay, Fr., sent 
up a small smoke-filled balloon about 
mid-November. 
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1783—First hydirosen-fitied balloon flight. 
Jacques A. C. Charles, Paris physicist, 
supervised construction by A. J. and M. 
N. Robert of a 13-ft. diameter balloon 
which was filled with hydrogen. It got up 
to about 3,000 ft. and traveled about 16 
mi. in a 45-min. flight (Aug. 27). 


1783—First human balloon flights. A 


ay 


Frenchman, Jean Pilatre de Rozier, made 
the first captive balloon ascension (Oct. 
15). With the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
Pilatre de Rozier made the first free 
flight, reaching a peak altitude of about 
500 ft., and traveling about 514 mi. in 
20 min. (Nov. 21). 


1784—First powered balloon. Gen. Jean 


Baptiste Marie Meusnier developed the 
first propeller-driven and _ elliptically- 
shaped balloon—the crew cranking three 
propellers on a common shaft to give 
the craft a speed of about 3 mi. per hr. 


1784—First woman to fly. Mme. Thible, a 
French opera singer (June 4). 

1793—First balloon flight in America. Jean 
Pierre Blanchard, a French pilot, made it 
from Philadelphia to near Woodbury, 
Gloucester Co., N. J., in a little over 
45 min. (Jan. 9). 

1794—First military use of the balloon. 
Jean Marie Coutelle, using a balloon 
built for the French Army, made two 4 
hr. observation ascents. The military 
value of the ascents seems to have been 
in damage to the enemy’s morale. 


1797—First parachute jump. André-Jacques 
Garnerin dropped from about 6,500 ft. 
over Monceau Park in Paris in a 28-ft. 
diameter ‘chute made of white canvas 
with a basket attached (Oct. 22). 


1843—First air transport company. In Lon- 
don, William S. Henson and John String- 
fellow filed articles of incorporation for 
the Aerial Transit Company (Mar. 24). 
It failed. 

1852—First dirigible. Henri Giffard, a 
French engineer, flew in a controllable 
(more or less) steam engine-powered 
balloon, 144 ft. long and 39 ft. in di- 
ameter, inflated with 88,000 cu. ft. of 
coal gas. It reached 6.7 mi. per hr. on a 
flight from Paris to Trappe (Sept. 24). 


1860—First aerial photographers. Samuel 
Archer King and William Black made 
two photos of Boston, still in existence. 


1872—First gas-engine powered dirigible. 
Paul Haenlein, a German engineer, flew 
in a semi-rigid frame dirigible, powered 
by a 4-cylinder internal combustion en- 
gine running on coal gas drawn from the 
supporting bag. 

1873—First transatlantic attempt. The New 
York Daily Graphic sponsored the at-~ 
tempt with a 400,000 cu. ft. balloon 
carrying a lifeboat. A,rip in the bag 
during inflation brought collapse of the 
balloon and the project. 
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1897—First successful metal dirigible. An 


all-metal dirigible, designed by David 
Schwarz, a Hungarian, took off from 
Berlin’s Tempelhof Field and, powered 
by a 16-hp. Daimler engine, got several 
miles before leaking gas caused it to 
crash (Noy. 13). 


1900—First Zeppelin flight. Germany’s 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin flew the 
first of his long series of rigid-frame air- 
ships. It attained a speed of 18 mi. per 
hr. and got 34% mi. before its steering 
gear failed (July 2). 


1903—First successful heavier-than-air 
machine flight. Aviation was really born 
on the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
when Orville Wright crawled to his prone 
position between the wings of the bi- 
plane he and his brother Wilbur had 
built, opened the throttle of their home- 
made 12-hp. engine and took to the air. 
He covered 120 ft. in 12 sec. Later that 
day, in one of four flights, Wilbur stayed 
up 59 sec. and covered 852 ft. (Dec. 17). 


1904—First airplane maneuvers. Orville 
Wright made the first turn with an air- 
plane (Sept. 15); 5 days later his brother 
Wilbur made the first complete circle. 


1905—First airplane flight over half an 
hour. Orville Wright kept his craft up 
33 min. 17 sec. (Oct. 4). 

1906—First European airplane flight. Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian, flew 
a heavier-than-air machine at Bagatelle 
Field, Paris (Sept. 13). 

1908—First airplane fatality. Lt. Thomas E. 
Selfridge, U. S. Army Signal Corps, was 
in a group of officers evaluating the 
Wright plane at Fort Myer, Va. He was 
up about 75 ft. with Orville Wright 
when the propeller hit a bracing wire 
and was broken, throwing the plane out 
of control, killing Selfridge and seriously 
injuring Wright (Sept. 17). 

1910—First licensed woman pilot. Baroness 
Raymonde de la Roche of France, who 
learned to fly in 1909, received ticket 
No. 36 on March 8. 

1910—First flight from shipboard. Eugene 
Ely took a Curtiss plane off from the 
deck of cruiser Birmingham at Hampton 
Roads, Va., and flew to Norfolk (Nov. 14). 
The following January he reversed the 
process, flying from Camp Selfridge to 
the deck of the battleship Pennsylvania 
in San Francisco Bay (Jan. 18). 


1911—First U. S. woman pilot. Harriet 
Quimby, a magazine writer, who got 
ticket No. 37. 

1913—First multi-engined aircraft. Built 


and flown by Igor Ivan Sikorsky while 
still. in his native Russia. 


1914—-First aerial combat. In August, Allied - 


and German pilots and observers started 
shooting at each other with pistols and 
rifles—with negligible results. 
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1915—First air raids on England. German 
_ Zeppelins started dropping bombs on 
_ four English communities (Jan. 19). 


1918—First U. S. air squadron. The U. Ss. 


1923—First autogyro flights. Juan de la 
Cierva, brilliant Spanish mathematician, 
made the first successful flight in a 
rotary wing aircraft in Madrid (June 9). 


Army Air Corps made its first independ- 

ent raids over enemy lines, in DH-4 
planes (British-designed) powered with 
400-hp. American-designed Liberty en- 
gines (Apr. 8). 

-918—First regular airmail service. Oper- 
ated for the Post Office Department by 
the Army, the first regular service was 
inaugurated with one round trip a day 
(except Sunday) between Washington, 
D. C., and New York City (May 15). 


_§19—First transatlantic flight. The NC-4, 
one of four Curtiss flying boats com- 
Manded by Lt. Comdr. Albert C. Read, 
reached Lisbon, Port. (May 27) after 
hops from Trepassy Bay, Nfd. to Horta, 
Azores (May 16-17), to Ponta Delgada 
(May 20). The Liberty-powered craft 
was piloted by Walter Hinton. 


-919—First nonstop transatlantic flight. 
Capt. John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Whit- 
ten Brown, British World War I fiyers, 
made the 1,900 mi, from St. John’s, Nfd. 
to Clifden, Ire., in 16 hr. 12 min. in a 
Vickers-Vimy bomber with two 350-hp. 
Rolls-Royce engines (June 15-16). 


919—First lighter-than-air transatlantic 
flight. The British dirigible R-34, com- 
manded by Maj. George H. Scott, left 
Firth of Forth, Scot. (July 2) and 
touched down at Mineola, L. I., 108 hr. 
later. The eastbound trip was made in 
75 hr. (completed July 13). 
919—First scheduled passenger service 
(using airplanes). Aircraft Travel and 
Transport inaugurated London-Paris 
service (Aug. 25). Later the company 
started the first trans-channel mail serv- 
ice on the same route (Nov. 10). 


921—First naval vessel sunk by aircraft. 
Two battleships being scrapped by treaty 
were sunk by bombs dropped from Army 
planes in demonstration put on by Brig. 
Gen. William S. Mitchell (July 21). 


921—First helium balloon. The C-7, non- 
rigid Navy dirigible was first to use non- 
inflammable helium as lifting gas, mak- 
ing a flight from Hampton Roads, Va., 
to Washington, D. C. (Dec. 1). 
922—-First member of Caterpillar Club. 
Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) Harold Harris 
bailed out of a crippled plane he was 
testing at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 
(Oct. 20), and became the first man to 
join the Caterpillar Club—those whose 
lives have been saved by parachute. 


23—First nonstop transcontinental flight. 
Lts. John A. Macready and Oakley Kelly 
flew a single-engine Fokker T-2 nonstop 
from New York to San Diego, a distance 
of just over 2,500 mi. in 26 hr. 50 min. 


(May 2-3). 


1924—First round-the-world flight. Four 
Douglas Cruiser biplanes of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps took off from Seattle 
‘under command of Maj. Frederick Martin 
(Apr. 6). 175 days later two of the 
planes (Lt. Lowell Smith’s and Lt. Erik 
Nelson’s) landed in Seattle after a cir- 
cuitous route—one source saying 26,345 
mi., another saying 27,553 mi. 


1926—First polar flight. Then-Lt. Cmar. 
Richard E. Byrd, acting as navigator, and 
Floyd Bennett as pilot, flew a trimotor 
Fokker from Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, 
over the North Pole and back in 15%-hr. 
flight (May 8-9). 

1927—First .solo transatlantic — flight. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh lifted his 
Wright-powered Ryan monoplane, Spirit 
of St. Louis, from Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
to stay aloft 33 hr. 39 min. and cover 
3,600 mi. to Le Bourget Field outside 
Paris (May 20-21). 

1927—First transatlantic passenger. Charles 
A. Levine was piloted by Clarence D. 
Chamberlin from Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
to Hisleben, Ger., in a Wright-powered 
Bellanca (June 4-5). 

1928—First. east-west transatlantic cross- 
ing. Baron Guenther von MHuenefeld, 
piloted by German Capt. Hermann Koehl 
and Irish Capt. James Fitzmaurice, left 
Dublin for New York City (Apr. 12) in 
a single-engine all-metal Junkers mono- 
plane. Some 37 hr. later they cracked up 
on Greenly Island, Labrador. They were 
rescued. 


1928—First U. S.—Australia flight. Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and Capt. 
Charles T. P. Ulm, Australians, and two 
American navigators, Harry W. Lyon and 
James Warner, crossed the Pacific from 
Oakland to Brisbane. They went via 
Hawaii and the Fiji Islands in a tri- 
motor Fokker (May 31-June 8). 


1928—First trans-Arctic flight. Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, Australian explorer, piloted by 
Carl Ben Eielson, flew from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Spitsbergen (mid-April). 

1929—First of the endurance records. With 
Air Corps Maj. Carl Spaatz in command 
and Capt. Ira Eaker as chief pilot, an 
Army Fokker, aided by refueling in the 
air, remained aloft 150 hr. 40 min. at 
Los Angeles (Jan. 1-7). 

1929—First blind flight. James H. Doo- 
little proved the feasibility of instrument 
flying when he took off and landed en- 
tirely on instruments (Sept. 24). 


1929—First rocket engine flight. Fritz von 
Opel, German auto maker, stayed aloft 
in his small rocket-powered craft for 
%5 sec., covering nearly 2 mi. (Sept. 30). 
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1929—First South Pole flight. Comdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, with Bernt Balchen as 
pilot, Harold I. June, radio operator, and 
Capt. A. C. McKinley, photographer, flew 
a trimotor Fokker from the Bay of 
Whales, Little America, over the South 
Pole and back (Nov. 28-29). 


1930—First Paris-New York nonstop flight. 
Dieudonné Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
French pilots, flew a Hispano-powered 
Breguet biplane from Le Bourget Field 
to Valley Stream, L. I., in 37 hr. 18 min. 
(Sept. 2-3). 

1931—First flight into the stratosphere. 
Prof. Auguste Piccard, Swiss physicist, 
and Charles Knipfer, ascended in a bal- 
loon from Augsburg, Ger., and reached a 
height of 51,793 ft. in a 17-hr. flight that 
terminated on a glacier near Innsbruck, 
Aus. (May 27). 

1931—First nonstop transpacific flight. 
Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn took 
off from Sabishiro Beach, Japan, dropped 
their landing gear and flew 4,860 mi. to 
near Wenatchee, Wash., in 41 hr. 13 min. 
(Oct. 4-5). 

1932—First woman’s transatlantic solo. 
Amelia Earhart, flying a Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp-powered Lockheed Vega, flew 
alone from Harbor Grace, Nfd., to Ireland 
in approximately 15 hr. (May 20-21). 
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1932—First westbound transatlantic solo. 
James A. Mollison, British pilot, took a 
de Havilland Puss Moth from Portmar- 
nock, Ire., to Pennfield, N. B. (Aug. 18). 
1932—First woman airline pilot. Ruth 
Rowland Nichols, first woman to hold 
three international records at the same — 
time—speed, distance, altitude—was em- — 
ployed by the N.Y.-New England Airways. ~ 
1933—First round-the-world solo. Wiley 
Post took a Lockheed Vega, Winnie Mae, 
15,596 mi. around the world in 7 days — 
18 hr. 491%, min. (July 15-22). 
1937—First successful helicopter. Hanna 
Reitsch, German woman pilot, flew Dr. 
Heinrich Focke’s FW-61 in free, fully-. 
controlled flight at Bremen (July 4). 
1939—First turbojet flight. Just before 
their invasion of Poland, the Germans 
flew a Heinkel He-178 plane powered by 
a Heinkel S3B turbojet (Aug. 27). | 
1942—First American jet plane flight. Rob- — 
ert Stanley, chief pilot for Bell Aircraft 
Corp., flew the Bell XP-59 Airacomet at 
Muroc Army Base, Calif. (Oct. 1). 
1947—First piloted supersonic flight in an 
airplane. Capt. Charles E. Yeager, U. S. 
Air Force, flew the X-1, rocket-powered 
research plane built by Bell Aircraft 
Corp., faster than the speed of sound at 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. (Oct. 14). 


How U. S. Aviation Is Governed 


U. S. aviation comes under two bodies— 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA) 
and Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB). 


The Board consists of five men appointed 
by the President, subject to Senate ap- 
proval, and operates as an independent 
agency. It is concerned mainly with eco- 
nomic and safety regulations and investiga- 
tion of civil aircraft accidents. 


The Administration, a branch of the 
Dept. of Commerce, is primarily an operat- 
ing agency having seven main services: 

Office of Federal Airways—builds and 
operates civil airways, controls traffic, and 
operates communications, weather report- 
ing stations and other air navigation aids. 


Office of Airports—advises on and de- 
velops airport design and construction. 


Office of Safety Regulation—enforces 


regulations in certification of planes, pilots, 
mechanics and agencies. It works closely 
with CAB’s Safety Bureau, referring viola- 
tions to the Board and administering regu- 
lations passed by the Board. 


Office of Aviation Information—handles 
publicity and statistics, publishes monthly 
CAA Journal and CAB news. 


Office of Aviation Training—furnishes 
technical information to schools offering 
air education and conducts the Inter- 
American Aviation Training Program. 


Office of Field Operations—coordinates 
CAA activities abroad and handles liaison 
work on international conferences and 
foreign missions. 


Office of Business Management—handles 
budget, accounts, personnel, contract and 
other “housekeeping” jobs. 


A Few Current Aviation Terms 


Athodyd—a form of ramjet, the term 
coming from Aero-Thermo-Dynamic Duct. 

Axial flow compressor—one that com- 
presses air in a flow parallel to the axis of 
rotation through a series (or multiple 
stages) of compressor blades. 

Centrifugal compressor—one that com- 
presses air in a direction tangential to the 
rotating member (or impeller), sometimes 
likened to a cream separator set on its side. 

Critical speed—that at which compressi- 


bility effects begin to be encountered. Most 
propeller-driven aircraft don’t reach criti- 
cal speed in level flight (because of lack 
of power) but can hit it in dives. Many jet- 
propelled planes, however, can reach it in 
level flight. 

Supersonic speed—that which is faster 
than the speed of sound. 


Transonic Range—a little-known “belt” 
between about 600 and 900 miles an hour 
—around Mach number .7 to 1.2—where 


‘ 
t Helicopter Records 
MDISTANCE, AIRLINE 
International & U. S.: 703.6 miles 
_ Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot, Maj. W. E. 
: Zins, copilot, (US), Sikorsky R-5, pow- 
ered by 450-hp. Pratt & Whitney, from 
Dayton, O. to Logan Field, Boston, 
Mass. May 22, ’46. 
(DISTANCE, CLOSED CIRCUIT 

International & U. S.: 621.369 miles 

Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O. Nov. 
14, ’46. 

ALTITUDE 

International & U. S.: 19,167 feet 

Maj. E. M. Cassell, (US), Sikorsky R-5A, 
powered by 935-AN-5 450-hp. Pratt & 
Whitney, Patterson Field, Dayton, O., 
Feb. 10, ’47 

SPEED FOR 1,000 KILOMETERS IN A 
CLOSED CIRCUIT (625 MILES) 

International & U. S.: 107.251 km. ph. 
(66.642 mph.) 

Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O., Nov. 
14, ’46. 

DURATION, CLOSED CIRCUIT 

International & U.S.: 9 hr., 57 min. 

Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O., Nov. 
14, *46 


Certificated U. S. Airplane Pilots 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Airline Com- 

Year Total transport mercial Private 
SSS eae 17,681 1,064 6,411 10,206 
SON as5¢ 6 = 22,983 1,159 7,839 13,985 
BOD ett. 33,706 1,197 11,677 20,832 
OS eee 69,829 1,431 18,791 49,607 
BE oar. «s+ 129,947 1,587 34,578 93,782 
LV i ie 166,626 2,177 55,760 108,689 
LE Re See 173,206 2,315 63,940 106,951 
AA es 183,383 _ 3,046 68,449 111,888 
AD iciciccls< 296,895 §,815 162,873 128,207 
AG? os <i0's 400,061 7,654 203,251 189,156 
PAT es ec: 455,000 7,750 200,000 247,250 


——<—<—$<—<$—_<—$——— —————————— 


Aviation Terms—(cont.) 
ompressibility begins to be serious. Since 
t’s tied up with Mach numbers, the exact 
peed at which it begins will depend on 
he individual airplane, altitude and tem- 
erature conditions. 


Turbojet—a thermal jet engine in which 
ir is compressed (by a centrifugal or 
xial flow compressor or combination of 
oth), heated by combustion of fuel at 
bout compressor pressure, released 
hrough a turbine which drives the com- 
ressor and then is exhausted at high 


U. S. Scheduled Airlines 


Domestic (Trunk) 


Sai hee es Revenue 
‘oute 
Airline mileage miles, 1947 
All-American? 5 iced.ccocee ce 1,521° 72,310* 
American Kats at eae emcee 17,907 _—_:1,320,775,000 
Branit cn Rees eee ee 4,831 199,634,000 
Caribbean Atlantic........... 206 4,205,108 
Chicago & Southern 6,162 111,643,000 
VOW padoecas cacec eee 1,367 38,582,000 
Continental: (272... 08 2 ee 2,918 58,926,000 
Deltas os fe eee 5,811 201,048,000 
EQstomt.ce 2 Sete eee 13,507 884,300,000 
Hawailan; sc... 2 coe eee ee 356 42,635,069 
and os 5.0.5 ete eee ee 1,910 27,810,000 
Mid-Continent............... 4,474 81,873,000 
National: 6-22 7 Cee 2,632 157,343,000 
Wortheast Co... weenie te 2,109 62,142,000 
Northwests: 2: tiseucseneeee, 11,043 346,873,000 
PCA (Capital) <0 223 35 228 22 4,888 288,470,000 
Trans-World (TWA).......... 11,405 817,883,000 
United 2s ocsiemePaasacee tee 17,887 1,186,604,000 
WeSstAIh- one radoaseaeteee 3,121 166,396,000 
Bit eee AS eeteraras Sh Pattee 114,055 5,997,214,487 
Domestic (Feeder) 
Air Commuting.............. cae ‘i 
Arizona Airways............. 1,015 T 
entrain 2522 2s scales 1,308 t 
Challengers 62...06003 {aio eneee 1,613 2,489,000 
Enipitoe( suse oe ose 709 2,510,000 
Floridacess:. sa.cc alee. eens 463 900,732 
lowa Airplane Co............. 1,251 T 
Island Air Ferries............. 155 tT 
Los Angeles Airways 300 2,033* 
Monarch: 44) Stent 9. eaten 1,609 3,916,000 
Parks Air Transport.......... 1,647 t 
PISGMOBES Ae ea ce a dnstases 1,715 t 
Pion@erteat sc tee. cc ccs cbt 1,417 16,513,000 
Robinson ).50 5 sese sees 530 t 
Southern Airways........\.... 1,374 2 
SOGINWOSE (Osorno eae 1,179 14,975,000 
Rtans=FOXxaS...5, 0.2 erases caer 1,824 311,000 
Turner Aero. Corp............ 645 tT 
West Coast 0.05 sk.0c -aeuestys 885 4,827,483 
WigginsSic.? ..s.2.25% tie epee 643 T 
Wisconsin-Central............ 1,717 i? 
Yellow Cab. Cosc-c1n- 7 cactaees Poise t 
Us| Ce eS A 21,999 46,444 248 
International 
American xiciic iste sttniaons 1,550 58,548,000 
American Overseas........... 9,066 168,360,000 
Braailhonis: cctihcenchiee eee 7,600 t 
Chicago & Southern,..:...... 3,697 6,698,000 
Colonial sa eeore se sd nents 2,030 3,335,000 
Pastore oho ee eens 917 16,469,000: 
National). ceca. os et pees 445 9,531,000 
Northwest...) 22458. /csiwecsi 15,198 35,668,000 
Pan American..........:.0.0 94,517 1,142,593,000 
Pan American Grace.......... 10,666 106,558,000 
WA aor ER ns sean 21,108 220,418,000 
WeSsterihnant santcsats Satueleiosmrns 1,640 ar 
JG) a etree rater ace ore 168,434 1,768,178,000 


*Ton miles, mail and express (no passengers). 
+Had not yet begun operations. 


velocity through the exhaust nozzle (also 
called the tail pipe or tail cone). 
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4 re 
ES) International Airplane Records i 
é Source: National Aeronautic Association. : 
(over 3-kilometer—1.864 mi. course) 
: ‘Speed (mph) Date Type plane Pilot Place 
. 266.583 Nov. 4,’23 Lt. Williams (USA) Mineola | 
278.480 Dec. 11, '24 Adj. Bonnet (France) Istres ‘ 
294.380 Sept. 3, '32 Maj. J. H. Doolittle (U.S.A.) Cleveland 8 
; 304.980 Sept. 4, '33 Wedell-Williams James R. Wedell (U.S.A.) Chicago , 
314.320 Dec. 25, '34 Raymond Delmotte (France) Istres 
352.388 Sept. 13, '35 Hughes Howard Hughes (U.S.A.) Santa Anna 
379.626 Nov. 11, ’37 Herman Wunster (Germany) Augsburg 
469.220 Apr. 26, '39 Fritz Wendell (Germany) Augsburg 
2 606.255 Nov. 7, '45 Gloster Meteor IV Gp. Capt. H. Wilson (Gr. Britain) Herne Bay 
616. Sept. 7,46 Gloster Meteor Gp. Capt. E. M. Donalson (Gr. Britain) Sussex Coast 
Jet propelled 
623.738 June 19,’47. —_ Lockheed P-80R Col. Albert Boyd (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
640.7 Aug. 20,'47 Douglas D-558 Comdr. T. F. Caldwell, Jr. (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
650.6. Aug. 25, '47 Douglas D-558 Maj. Marion Carl, USMC (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
670.9 Sept. 15, 48 North American F-86A Maj. R. L. Johnson (U.S.A.F.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
(Fastest U. S. transcontinental—Col. W. H. Councill, Lockheed P-80, from Long Beach, Calif. to La Guardia 
Field, N. ¥.—2,453.8 mi., in 4 hr., 13 min., 26 sec., average speed 580.9 mph.—Jan. 26, ’46.) 2 
Distance : 
Distance (mi.) Date Crew From To 
3,352.91 Oct. 28-29, '26 Costes & Capt. Rignot (France) Le Bourget Jask 
3,910.90 June 4-6, '27 Clarence D. Chamberlain, A. Levine (U.S.A.) New York Eisleben, Germany 
4,466.57 July 3-5, '28 A. Ferrarin, Del Prete (Italy) Rome Touros 
4,911.93 Sept. 27-29, '29 Costes & Beonte (France) Le Bourget Moulant 
5,011.35 July 28-30, "31 Russel N. Boardman, John Polando (U.S.A.) New York Istanbul 
5,656.95 Aug. 5-7, '33 Rossi, Codos (France) New York Ryack 
6,305.66 July 12-14, '37 Col. M. Gromov, Youmachev, Daniline (U.S.S.R.) Moscow San Jacinto, Calif. 
7,158.44 Nov. 5-7, '38 Sqd. Ldr. R. Kellett (Gr. Britain) Ismalia (Suez) Darwin 
7,916* Nov. 19-20, '45 Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot, Guam Washington, D. C. 
Lt. Col. G. R. Stanley, copilot (U.S.A.) Ea 
11,235.6 Sept. 29—Oct. 1,46 Cmdr. Thomas D. Davis, Cmdrs. Eugene P. Perth, Australia Columbus, Ohio 


Ranklin, Walter S. Reid, Lt. Comdr. Ray A. 
Tabeling (U.S.A.) 


*Subject to homologation of Federation Aeronautique Internationale. 
Distance (Closed Course) 


Distance (mi.) Date Crew Place 
2,895.970 Aug. 3, '27 Edzard & Ristics (Germany) Dessau 
4,763.700 May 31—June 2, '28 Capt. Ferrarin & Del Prete (Italy) Casal e del Paati 
4,988.969 Dec. 15-17 '30 Costos & Codos (France) Istres 
5,088.275 May 31—June 2, '30 U. Maddalena & F. Cecconi (Italy) Montecelio 
6,444.881 June 7-10, '31 J. LeBrix & M. Doret (France) Istres 
6,587 .442 Mar. 23-26, '32 Bossoutrot & Rossi (France) Oran 
7,239.588 May 13-15, '38 Comm. Fujita & Sgt. Maj. Takahashi (Japan) Kisarasu 
8,037.899 July 30—Aug. 1, '39 Angelo Tondi, Ferrucio Viquoli, pilots, Rome 

Aldo Stagliano, mech. (Italy) 
8,854.308 Aug. 1-3, '47 Lt. Col. 0. F. Lassiter, pilot (U.S.) United States 


Capt. W. J. Valentine, co-pilot (U.S.) 


(U. S. Record 3,129.219 mi. in Boeing XB-15, Aug 1-2, ’39, Maj. C. V. Haynes, Capt. W. D. Ol 
W. G. Bryte, Lt. A. C. Brandt, Sgts. A. Cattarius & D. L. Spier, Cpl. J. E. Sands, crew, Dayton.) a, oe 


Sr ee Altitude 

6 SUNS RSS lL eS 
38,419 July 25, '27 Lt. C. C. Champion (U.S.A.) Washin 
41,795 May 26, '29 Willi Neuenhofen (Germany) Biome 
43,166 June 4,30 Lt. Apollo Soucek (U. S. A.) Washington 
43,976 Sept. 16, ’32 Capt. Cyril F. Uwins (Gr. Britain) Filton, Bristol 
44,819 Sept. 28, '33 G. Lemoine (France) Villacoublay 
47,352 April 11, '34 Com. Renato Donati (Italy) Rome 
49,994 Sept. 28, 36 Sqdrn. Ldr. S. R. D. Swain (Gr. Britain) South Farnborough 
§3,937 June 30, 37 Fi. Lt. M. J. Adam (Britain) Farnborough 
56,046 Oct. 22, '38 Col. Mario Pezzi (Italy) Montecelio 

_ 59,492 Mar. 23, '48 John Cunningham (Gr. Britain) England 


SSSR Se a i ae ee ee Sia rear ety ae pn See ee 

Absolute Altitude—72,394.795 ft. Capts. 1 ) 

otty, 3. D, in balloon. 5 pts. Orvil Anderson & Albert Stevens, U. S., Noy. 11, 1935, from Rapid 
. S. Airplane cord—47,910 ft. Maj. F, F. Ross, pilot, Lt. D. M. Davis, copilot, Lts. 

Webster, F/O P. Morrissetti, Sgt. W. S. George, Harmon Field, Guam, May is nla Gecine ahaa ook Cc. B. 


Important American Aircraft Types 


j (A. Corp.—Aircraft Corporation. A.C.—Aircraft Company. E. & A. Corp—Engine & Airplane Corporation.) — 


Cruis- 
aaace “are ps at ee: and Engine, High ing Gross Span Length 
‘acturer 3 eengine hp. speed speed weight ft. in. ft. in. 
_ Executive, Transport 
r= Beech’A. Corp.............. D-18S 4-9 2P&W 450 2 
Boeing Airplane Co.......... Stratocruiser 57-85 4P&WR-4360 3,500 a = ae a ; fin i 
Consolidated Vultee A. Corp..| Convair-Liner 36-40 2P&WR-2800 2,400 336 300 39,500 EV: esse 7 Ve b:} 
UONTVE Sa: 2 DC-3 21 2P&WR-1830 1,050 234 = 202 25,200 95 64 514 
DC-4 48-58 4P&WR-2000 1,200 246 231 73,000 1176 93 5 
DC-6 : 55 4P&WR-2800 2,100 352 301 93,200 1176 100 7 
Lockheed A. Corp... cso Constellation 44-62 4 Wright R-3350 2,500 346 309 102,000 123 SSrea 
GoL> Martin Coc... ik... 2-0-2 36-40 2P&WR-2800 2,400 310 260 39,900 93 33 71 4 
Personal 
Aeronca A. Corp............ Sedan 4 1 Continental 145 120 105 2,050 
Beech A. Corp.............. Bonanza 4 1 Continental 185 184 172 2,550 ee fs = ; 
BESSA Coe criss lesa’ wns 140 2 1 Continental 90 125+ 1054+ 1,450 3210 21 6 
f k P 170 4 1 Continental 145 2,200 360 24 11% 
Consol. Vultee, Stinson Div...} Stinson 4 1 Franklin 165 150 130 2,400 340 LEE: 
Engrg. & Research Corp.....| Ercoupe 2 1 Continental 85 120 110 1,400 30:.0:420%29 
Luscombe A. Corp.......... Siivaire 8F 2 1 Continental 90 128 «115 1,400 350. —20':0 
Silvaire Sedan 4 1 Continental 165 145 130 2,280: °38.0 <=. 232°6 
Piper A. Corp.............. Cub PA-11 2 1 Continental 65 100 = 87 1,220 352% 22 4 
Family Cruiser PA-14 4 1 Lycoming 108 123; 110 1,850 355144 23 2% 
Ryan Aero. Co.............. Navion 4 1 Continental 185 157-150 2,750 33 444 27 3 
Texas Engrg. Mfg. Co........| Swift 125 2 1 Continental 125 150 140 1,710 294 20 10 
Military, Experimental 
Bell A. COD Soc esac e sos X-1 1 1 Reaction motor 6,000 Ib. 1,000+... 13,069 280 31 0 
Boeing Airplane Co.......... B-47 3 6G-E-Al.J-35 4,000Ib.- 600+ ... 125,000 1160 108 0 
B-50 11 4P&WR-4360 3,500 400 300 120,000 1413 99 0 
L-15 2 1 Lycoming 130 112. 101 2,100 400 26 1 
C-97 142 4P&WR-4360 3,500 300+ ... 130,000 1412 110 3 
Consolidated Vultee A. Corp..| B-36 21 6 P&WR-4360 3,500 3004+... 278,000 2300 163 0 
L-13 2 1 Franklin 245 1155-292 2,900 40 6 .° 3139 
BR GLES A Gece aidia,> sxereis 3: AD-1 1 1 Wright R-3350 2,500 300+ ... 15,929: -50 039258 
D-558-2 1 Composite$ ose 65045: 3, Saree ee 25:07 46700 
Fairchild E. & A. Corp....... C-119 45 2P&WR-4360 3,250 266.2 64,000 1090 86 O 
Grumman Aircraft Engr. Corp.| F8F-1 1 1P&WR-2800 2,100 420+... 9,583 356 74. Jae 
FOF-2 1 1P&WNene 5,000lb. 600+...) ...... 2... ... ee. hor 
Lockheed A. Corp........... F-80C 1 1GE-Al.J-33 4,0001!b. 600 ... 9600 390 34 6 
P2V-2 7 2 Wright R-3350 2,500 303 170 45,000 1000 78 2% 
Gob. Martin Co... ....2...- AM-1 1 1P&WR-4360 3,000 350+ ... 21,000 501 41 6 
XB-48 3 6GE-Al.J-35 4,000Ib. 480+ ... 102600 1084 85 9 
P4M-1 10 Composite* ae 398 78,000+ 1140 82 7 
PBM-5A 9 2P&WR-2800 2,100 180+ ... 60,300 1180 80 0 
McDonnell A. Corp.......... F-85 1 1 We J-34 3,000 Ib. 660 ... 5,000 210 15 0 
F-88 1 2 We J-34 3,000+ Ib. 720+ ... 15,000 400 55 0 
FH-1 1 2 We 19-B 1,650 Ib. 500+ ... 10,000 420 37 3 
F2H-1 1 2 We 24-C 3,000 Ib. 600+ ... 14,000 417 40 0 
North American Aviation, Inc.| B-45 4 4GE-Al. J-35 . 4,0001b. 500+ ... 82,600 896 74 0 
F-86A 1 1GE-Al.J-35 4,000Ib. 7004... 13;715 37°04 sieeu 
FJ-1 1 1GE-Al.J-35 4,000lb. 600+ ... 12:697.138;, 1 aetodead: 
XAJ-1 2 Compositet Sak 450... 55000 Aaron the 
Northrop A. C...........-.- B-35 21 4P&WR-4360 3,000 350+ ... 164,000 1720 53 1 
B-49 21 8GE-Al.J-35 4,000fb. 500+... 213,000 1720 53 1 
C-125t 2 3 Wright 800 175 150 27,500 870 66 6 
F-89 2 2GE-Al.J-35 4,0001b. 550+ ... 30,000 500 50 0 
X-4 1 2 We 19XB 1,600 Ib. 600+ ... 7,000 250 20 0 
Republic Aviation Corp...... F-84 1 1GE-Al.J-35 4,000Ib. 600+... 13 4007-3655 49-37 dees 
United A. Corp.-Vought Div...| F4U-5 1 1P&WR-2800 2,100 ADORE 2 ee 4011 34 6 
F6U-1 1 1 We 24-C 3,000 G00 nce 30 29-3220 


a 
NOTES: Power of jet and rocket engines is measured in pounds of thrust of gases out the tailpipe. At 375 


mph., one pound of thrus 


Engine symbols—P & W: 
GE-Al.: 


4360 of 3,000 h 


pending redesign. 
rbojet engine and 


+ is equal to one horsepower. 
Pratt & Whitney division of United 
General Electric Co. originally deve! 
and production is in the hands of Allison division of Gen 
We: Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
#2 nacelles, each with 1 P & W R- 
42 P & W R-4360 of 3,500 hp. and 1 
tSpecifications tentative 
§1 Westinghouse 24-C tu 


Aircraft Corp. 
loped these engines. Further development 
eral Motors Corp. 


1 Reaction Motors rocket engine. 


p. and 1 GE-Al. of 4,000 Ib. thrust. 
GE-Al, J-35 of 4,000 lb. thrust. 
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Types of Airline Accidents by Percentages 


' Type 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942° 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
BANGED: ce reece ov Peis le's a 29 43 58 52 45 29 21 36 48 48 
Take-off (including taxi). ... 32 30 21 12 23 25 38 26 16 9 
OMISION tree y reef eaeg 6 3 11 18 16 8 17 21 18 9 
Forced landing............. 9 6 5 3 0 17 0 5 9 17 
SPM OleStalla. ccs. ta se tia 0 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 0 
Ottonitesee cake specvs ea - 24 18 5 9 16 21 21 12 9 17 


Causes of Airline Accidents by Percentages 


Cause 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Personnel errors........... 40 42 54 56 41 35 51 50 39 29 
Power plant failure......... 12 7 6 2 6 12 0 5 13 ll 
Structural failure........... 18 6 17 17 11 12 7 12 0 5 
Meat hone admnecs caer 18 9 12 9 12 20 21 16 25 29 
TIGHTS ors og Sees 12 24 7 8 14 13 10 3 0 0 
OGRE ete ses isacalo'cs.- 0 12 4 8 16 8 11 14 23 26 


Domestic and Territorial Air Carrier Operations, 1937-47 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Operat- Total Revenus 
ing Aircraft Average Pas- route Average miles 
com- in available sengers mileage (un- speed, flown, all Total Total 
Year panies service seats carried* duplicated) MPH services revenue personnel 

GST osroun. 19 282 12.51 1,130,338 31,084 153 66,780,935 7,586 
1938 here 20 253 13.61 1,379,231 35,492 153 69,093,702 $ 42,844,721 9,043 
19SReee 19 265 14.63 1,909,880 35,213 153 83,233,621 55,947,766 10,648 
194052... 18 358 16.53 3,016,108 41,054 155 110,513,671 76,863,643 15,959 
LOAD we, oe 19 359 17.42 4,145,180 41,915 159 134,916,960 97,311,134 19,223 
iby Va aa 18 179 17.62 3,664,434 36,442 159 111,774,679 * 108,131,302 26,858 
1943 S346 18 194 17.61 3,600,364 36,982 160 105,451,414 123,104,965 29,654 
TO44 ee tise 18 279 17.55 4,835,894 40,392 162 138,840,165 160,928,225 31,198 
OFS os 20 421 19.68 7,793,875 51,714 156 208,969,279 214,743,090 50,313 
1946..... 20 659 25.26 14,089,675 60,056 161 309,580,439 316,173,171 69,127 
1987s iiizh 32 964 31.04 14,248,834 158,098 188 411,526,371 572,792,000 86,121 


“Includes revenue and nonrevenue passengers. 


America's Warplane Production Record 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
esse 


Total 
Type 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Ane 35 “ia. 1048 

SUOTAN AIRY DOSE ao tcless. cciesc cv ib's sie. oe 6,019 19,433 47,836 85,898 96,318 46,080 301,584 
Bombers jo 1 ORS ORGS ASRS Cee 1,191 4,115 12,627 29,355 35,003 16,140 $8,431 
t GLELS 5. ty ee an 1,685 4,416 10,769 23,988 38,873 20,977 100,703 
Photographic and reconnaissance...... 121 727 1,478 734 259 421 3.730 
Transport MER gis CRs 2's titi euel bie weis 290 532 1,984 7,012 9,834 4,426 24,078 
TENTS Jat Sus ee 2,731 9,373 17,631 19,939 7,577 1,309 58,560 
SLULILA Gen i ae is re a 1 270 3,357 4,870 4,772 2,807 16,077 


*Includes special purpose, rotary wing, and liaison aircraft. 


Peacetime Production Record 
Le, eae Te ee 


Year Military Personal ; Transport Total 
— | SS 
1946 52201: 1,330 34,407 467 36,204 
1947...... 2,102 15,338 278 17.718 
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Kinds of Time 


Of the three main kinds of time (side- 
real, apparent solar, and mean solar), the 
two kinds used in our calendar pages (local 
civil and standard time) are both types of 
mean solar time. 

Sidereal time is used mostly in astron- 
omy. It is nearly but not exactly star-time, 
and is measured by the diurnal rotation 
of the vernal equinox point in the sky. 
Sidereal days are shorter than solar days 
by about 3™ 56: of mean time. 


Apparent solar time is measured by the 
apparent diurnal rotation of the sun, and 
is the hour-angle of the sun +12. When 
the sun is at lower transit we have 0* by 
apparent time; when it is on the upper 
meridian the apparent time is 125. The sun 
is not a good timekeeper, its eastward 
motion along the ecliptic being irregular, 
sO apparent days are of unequal duration. 


Mean solar time is the hour-angle of the 
“mean sun’ +125. The mean sun is an 
imaginary body moving uniformly along 
the celestial equator. When the mean sun 
is on the lower meridian, the mean time is 
0». The actual sun is sometimes ahead of 
and sometimes behind the mean sun, and 
the difference at any moment is the 
equation of time. When the sun is west of 
the mean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- 
uation, and the sun crosses the meridian 
before the mean sun; when the sun is east 
of the mean sun, we have the “sun slow” 
condition, and the sun transits after the 
mean sun. The equation of time helps in 
conversion of apparent and mean solar 
time. No clock runs on apparent time but 
ordinary clocks keep mean solar time in 
some form. 


Local civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean 
solar time of a designated meridian, and 
its day begins with the mean sun at lower 
transit. This is midnight, the moment of 
zero hour (0%). Ordinary clocks are not 


set to local civil time, because this time— 
at any instant—varies with any change of 
longitude. 


Standard time is the local civil time of 
a standard meridian, but used over an en- 
tire time-zone. In the U. S. the four zones 
(Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific) 
are based upon the standard meridians of 
75°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respectively. Ordi-- 
nary clocks run on standard time, a type 
of mean solar time. In the summer, in 
certain localities, they run on advanced 
time (as daylight saving time) but this is 
only a clock-setting, and is actually stand- 
ard time. Daylight saving time for a cer- 
tain zone is the normal standard time of 
one zone to the east. While popular in 
certain metropolitan areas, it is not used 
for scientific observations, Advanced time 
is 15 later on the clock-face than the nor- 
mal standard time of the same zone. 


Time zones. The time-zone chart of the 
world [inside back cover] shows how the 
world is divided into 24 time zones accord- 
ing to longitude. In a large proportion of 
countries, standard time is in use, and 
commonly the time on the clock-face reads 
1 hour later for each zone east of a given 
zone, and 1 hour earlier for each zone west 
of a given zone. The zero zone [see bottom 
of chart] runs thru Greenwich, Eng., and 
the zones are so marked that the standard 
time at a particular station, added algebrai- 
cally to the zone-number at the bottom 
gives the corresponding universal time 0} 
Greenwich civil time. For example, 3 a.m., 
M.S.T. + 78 = 104 U.T. or G.C.T. 


Mexico, except for the northern part oy 
Lower California, uses 90th-meridian time 
entirely. Canada uses the 4 standard-time 
zones of the U.S., and two others: (1) 60th- 
meridian or Atlantic standard time, for 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec 
(east of 68° w.), 4" earlier than Greenwich, 
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and (2) 135th—meridian or Yukon standard 
time, 9» earlier than Greenwich. Newfound- 
land and the Labrador coast use New- 
foundland standard time, 3" 30™ earlier 
than Greenwich. Alaska uses 4 time-zones, 
those based on the following meridians of 
west longitude: 120° (Juneau), 135° or Yu- 
kon standard time (Yakutat), 150° or 
Alaska standard time (Fairbanks), and 
165° (Nome). 

The Date-line. At any moment of time, 
usually there are parts of two different but 
contiguous days going on at different places 
on the earth. The change of date is made 
at the date-line, an imaginary line that 
follows essentially the course of the 180° 
meridian in the Pacific Ocean. At points 
east of the date-line the calendar day is 1 
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day earlier than at places to the west 


the line. At a point just west of the date- 


line, let us suppose it is 18" or 6 p.m., L. 
C.T., on Aug. 1. At the same moment it is 


125 at long. 90° e., 6 at long. 0°, and 
04 at long. 90° w., all of the same date, Aug. 
1. West of long. 90° w., it is not yet 0* 
(midnight); hence between 90° w. and 180° 


the date must be July 31. As one crosses the © 
date-line going eastward his watch remains ~ 


the same but the date changes abruptly to 


1 day earlier, so the traveler repeats part of © 


a calendar day. As one crosses the line go- — 
ing westward the date changes abruptly to 


one day later, causing him to omit a cal- 
endar day. (According to actual practice, 
the change is made at night regardless of 
the true moment of crossing.) 


On Using the Following Calendar Pages 


Sun fast and sun slow. This is the equa- 
tion of time, as previously discussed. 


Sunrise and sunset. For accurate results, 
two corrections to the tabular values are 
necessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
and (2) reduction to standard time. When 
the observer is at a latitude between two 
given latitudes, he computes a time for 
sunrise or sunset that lies between the 
times shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
table of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 
for one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
consulted.) For example, on Jan. 10 the sun 
rises at 6:57 at lat. 80° and at 7:09 at lat. 
35°, the difference being +12™. An observer 
at Brierfield, Ala. (lat. 33° 2’) would be 
about ¥% the distance between 30° and 35°. 
(%) (12™) = 7™ appr.; hence at Brierfield 
sunrise occurs at 6:57 + 7" = 7:04 a.m,, 
L.C.T. [New York City is essentially 4% the 
distance between 40° and 45°, Detroit about 
7/15, Salt Lake City 3/20, etc.] 

In the sun and moon tables, the data 
has to be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
This is not standard time, but has to be 
reduced to standard time. 


To reduce local civil time to standard 
time, decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 
degree the station is east of the standard 
meridian, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 
every degree the station is west of the 
standard meridian. 


Moonrise and moonset, For accurate re- 
sults at any station in the U.S., three cor- 
rections are needed: (1) interpolation for 
latitude, (2) correction for longitudes 
west of 8214°, and (3) reduction to stand- 
ard time. 

(1) Interpolation for latitude follows 
the same method as for the sun. 


(2) Use of the a-factor. The moon tables 
are exact for the given latitudes and for 
longitude 75° w. The a-factor adapts them 
to any longitude in the U.S. For observ- 
ers in the eastern states and as far west 
as long. 8214° [Port Huron, Mich., Mans- 


field, Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, 
N. C., Tampa, Fla.], no a-factor is used. 
For stations in the 90° zone, between 821° 
and 974°, use the a-factor in the column 
“90°”. The ‘“a-factor, moonrise’ is always 
to be added to the time of moonrise as de- 
rived from the main tables, and the 
“a-factor, moonset” is added to the time of 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 9744°, 
between the 90° and the 105° zones, runs 
through Grafton, N. Dak., Webster, S. Dak., 
Norfolk, Nebr., Salina, Kans., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, 


Tex. Observers in the 105° zone, between — 


971%° and 112° long., will use the “105°” 
a-factor, and those west of 11214° will use 
the “120°” a-factor, the eastern boundary 
(1121%4°) of the 120° zone going through 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, Panguitch, 
Utah, and Prescott, Ariz. These zones do 
not correspond to the irregular divisions of 
the standard-time belts. 

(3) Change L.C.T. to standard time. 

Example: find moonrise on Nov. 7, 1949, 
at Buffalo, Wyo. (long. 106° 41’ w., lat. 44° 


21’ n.) (a) Moonrise for 40° is 5:41 p.m., 


for 45°, 5:21 p.m.; the difference is —20™, 
Buffalo is 17/20 the distance from 40° to 
45°; we have 17/20 x —20™ = —17™; and 
5:41 — 17™ = 5:24 p.m. (b) Add a-factor, 
moonrise, for the 105° region: 5:24 4+ 3m 
= 5:27 p.m., L.C.T. (c) Reduce to standard 
time: 106°.7 — 105° = 1°.7; hence Buffalo 
is 1°.7 west of the standard meridian; 
1.7(4™) = 6™.8 or 7™; 5:27 +. 7m = 5:34 
p.m., M.S.T. 

Moon’s transit. This data indicates the 
local civil time of the moon crossing the 
observer’s meridian. The time is the same 


for all latitudes. It is nearly correct for all 


longitudes in the U. §.; for more exact 
work use—for every day—a mean a-factor 
of 2™, 4m, 6™. That is, for the 75° zone, use 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 2™ to 
the time in the tables; for the 105° zone 
add 4™; for the 120° zone add 6™. After- 
ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standard time 
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makes with the true, or geographic, meridian. When the value in degrees is marked w, the north end of the 


+ compass needle points west of true north by 
_ the needle points east of true north by that many degrees. 


City Long. 
° , 
® Eastport, Maine:..........-.,..... 67 0 
Bangor, Maine................... 68 47 
Rerland, wéine. cose. 0.5... 70 15 
Manchester, N.H................ 71 30 
Mentpeller: Vio foe. c 0... Ds oes s 72 32 
Bastonei Masse Coe. ces See. 7s 
Springfield, Mass................ 72 34 
Providence, Rolo 2o.. sc. 2d. ce 71 24 
New Haven, Conn................ 72 55 
CIV G5 a) BR es ee ee 73 57% 
ES Da die eee ee ae 73 45 
PERtOLOWN IN Vine hse oS 75 55 
myracuse. (NEV). ote con Soke cie esc 76 8 
BUSEAIEUIN ON Cb sic.cc te sds vm Sea ood 78 50 
SUTTER eee rae 75 39 
Philadelphia, Pa.......2......... 75 10 
DUIS SI ht Gee oa 79 57 
mane City; Ned. . coos keane eae 74 25 
BARIMOTE IMG... 5 sce aicegece 76 38 
RACINONG OB acu us. Sale. conewee 77 29 
BOONOKG. Vane ai neck ns 79 57 
Charleston, W. Va................ 81 38 
Renee AN o-oo oe alvin SE wa 8 78 39 
RarrasIO Eee Net ok Saisie 80 50 
Mnmington, NG... 5.5 -..c.ccr. sf JE OF 
RSPR Osis oe sige e © o-oo 81 2 
Charleston, S.C... 2.2... c2 cee 79 56 
CALCU Tle AC Ae ered ae 84 23 
ARUARRAN S GEG 2c rn\otiocc~ sacs ch 81 5 
ackSONVING. Fla-2:. 3. <s50 2. sey ce 81 40 
AINPA PAs ce Fic a mie ee ove ecw s 82 27 
WHOM tN lasc 0 2 ac cece ew es cvceues 80 12 
REM WESH CFIA ccm otis Atos go oss 81 48 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich............ 84 21 
ReOle: MICH .ccsecewls a we tides ve &3 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... Set 85 40 
Cleveland, Ohio.................. 81 37 
Columbus, Ohio.................. 83 1 
Gjincinnati, Ohio.-.........0d.0 0.90% 84 30 
PAGISVINO! KY sca;ccps acs tie cies erste 85 46 
Knoxville; Tenn... 5... .5 0.325.050: 83 56 
PUASHVING LOTR ecco e ee ee cate « 86 47 
Memphis) VENN «.'2..0 2% het cee’ 90 3 
Birmingham, Ala..s.............- 86 50 
Montgomery, Ala..............-- 86 18 
Mobile, Ala.......... Boca seeds 88 3 
MRACKSON, SWISS oie cre cite awe ese nae 90 12 
indianapolis, tnd, oc. 22... ssc dee. 86 10 
Milwaukee, Wis................-- 87 55 
EICALOO eS ooiicce occ netele ce ees eae 87 37 
Springtield Mle e0s. Fo. .c. woos vee 89 38 
Duluth? Minnis <0 cictcte cic ewe oe S245 
Minneapolis, Minn............... 93 14 
DUDUGHO GIOWA 2 .xis\steteiccle's cole. « 90 40 
Des Moines, lowa................ 93 37 
Kansas City)Mo.<....0-0% 0. -33<2-- 94 35 
SEE OUIS ENO eines crrcteR iciGGe aeic'e.s 90 12 
SPINGEL: MO 2c sate te te <sn's o/s oie 93 17 
HOU OPMNESTATK So. ree. wees 93 3 
SNOVEDOCL) LAs sire hemes ss 93 42 
New Orleans, La.............006-. 90 4 
Rargos NoDak cei saison «10 scies/s 96 48 
100 47 


Bismarck. Na Dake: ines tesaee 


Lat. 


Or -& 


44 54 
44 48 
43 40 
43 0 
44 15 
42 21 
42 6 
41 50 
41 19 
40 48% 
42 40 
43 58 
43 2 
42 55 
41 24 
39 57 
40 27 
39 22 
39 18 
37 33 
37 17 
38 2] 
35 46 
35 14 
34 14 
34 0 
32 47 
33 45 
32 5 
30 22 
27 57 
25 46 
24 33 
46 30 
42 20 
42 58 
41 28 
40 0 
39 8 
38 15 
35 57 
36 10 
35 9 
33 30 
32 21 
30 42 
32 20 
39 46 
43 2 
41 50 
39 48 
46 49 
44 59 
42 31 
41 35 
39 6 
38 35 
37 13 
34 31 
32 28 
29 57 
46 52 
46 48 


The last column shows, in degrees, the magnetic declination, which is the angle that the magnetic meridian “ : 


that number of degrees; when the value is e, the north end of fh 


Dec. 


° 


21 w 
19 w 
l7w 
1l6w 
16w 
15 w 
l4w 
15 w 
l2w 
12 w 
13 w 
13 w 
llw 
7w 
10w 
10 w 
5w 
10 w 
8w 
6w 
3w 
2w 
4w 
2w 
3w 
lw 
2w 
2e 
0 
le 
2e 
le 
3e 
4w 
3w 
le 
5w 
2w 
le 
le 
0 
3e 
6e 
3e 
3e 
5e 
Je 
le 
2e 
Ze 
4e 
7e 
Je 
5e 
Je 
9e 
5e 
7e 
8e 
8e 
6e 
10e 
l4e 


Piorre,’S> Dake. es) ¢cat etek 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.............. 
Gneoln, Nebr eek wee 
North Platte, Nebr............... 
Wichita, ‘Kansz. 54 os: seneceene 
Garden City, Kans..........2.... 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Aniarilio? Tex... -.c< Ae ct 
Dallas Texie: 42h 
Sweetwater, Tex.............-0.. 
San Antonio, Tex.........2...05. 
Et Paso; Tega 35. oie ee 
Hawe, Montascs3.i%..2s eee 
Helena: Mott s.ci so 8 nae 
Lander: Wy: s42-2 5 sae 
Cheyenne): Wy0c. - 22.5. v en cont 
Denver, Colo... is. cee aes 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Atinidad Colo...) ioe ee 
Santa:Fe;“Ne MeXxs= o 5 ss sce ae 
Catisbad, N.-Mex.=..2 eee 
Silver City, N. Mex.............. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho............... 
Salmon, {dahio.=....: 5.0.5. heros 
Lewiston, Idaho................. 
BoisdldahiGni..c. os a ree eer 
Salt Lake City, Utah............. 
Richfield; Utah: cc... 08ers 
Flagstatl, Ariz, .7.0-¢58 sea cca 
Phoenix; AnZze% 2h nce ee 
Nogales; Atizc<s300stssnnecens 
Las Vegas “Nev. su h5ocase neers 
EIKO: NeVi23. occa neo rietaoee 
Austin, Nev a. ccc 272 ote tare 
Reno; NOV ing ¢ccacdsern soe eee 
Spokane,Wash:z5 26.2 .220 cocaine 
Yakima, Wash. >. ..53 Gurls. 
Seattle, Wash 2. :.-4.<aanesaeeal 
Hoquiam, Wash................. 
Portland, Oreg. 22.03.00 DoF. 
Eugerie, Oreg 35 02% 2 betes eas 
Baker, Oreg........... Sa 
Klamath Falis, Oreg............. 
Sacramento, Calif............... 
San Francisco, Calif............. 
Bresno;: Calits cover. soi es 
Los Angeles, Calif......... Sb 
Needles, Calif.............4....- 
San. Diego, Calif... <2 0505. .30..07. 
EbCentrocGallfs.ce2 7 c:2<.00 ose ees 
St ORR ANB tons senna vee 
QuebecsOne tio, ea ete hee toot 
Montreal; Que iso. orci ee 
Ottawa NOnt=. mun saenneauian cae 
Kingston: :Ont eos. ai, eats eevee 
oronto; Ont act spat wate 
Mondon, Ont ic 2 titan eee cere 
Port Arthare Ontos sci accatewo ors 
Winnipeg, Mane a ncaa ages 
Moose Jaw, Sask..........-..4-- 
Calgaryi Alta cn cise ati occa enacts 
Nelson;:Be Cine sat itacmentee ees 
Vietonia::Bi Cone canna eens 
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Frankfurt, Germany....... 


*On the following day. 
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Longitude and Latitude of Foreign Cities—by Continents 
and Time of Day Corresponding to 12:00 Noon, E.S.T. 
City Long. Lat. City Time Long. Lat. 
° , ° , ° , The ale 
Nome Alaska............. 165 30 w | 64 25n| Munich, Germany......... 6:00 p.m. 
mitra, Alaskas. oo. 03.0.... 135 15 w | 57 10 n | Ziirich, ‘Switzerland Sei scaler 6:00 a ae He at 
Honolulu, Hawaii.......... 157 50 w | 21 18n | Milan, Italy.............. 6:00 p.m. 910e | 45 27n 
Chihuahua, Mexico........ 106 5w | 28 371] Venice, Italy............. 6:00 p.m.] 12 20e | 45 26n 
Mexico City, Mexico....... 99 7w] 19 26n| Rome, Italy.............. 6:00 p.m.| 12 27e | 41 54n 
Veracruz, Mexico.......... 96 10 w | 19 101n| Naples, Italy............. 6:00p.m.] 14 15e | 40 50n 
Panama City, Panamé...... 79 32w| 8 58n]| Warsaw, Poland.......... 6:00 p.m.| 21 Oe | 52 14n 
Havana, Cuba............. 82 23 w | 23 8n| Prague, Czechoslovakia....] 6:00 p.m.| 14 26e | 50 5n 
Kingston, Jamaica......... 76 49 w | 17 59n| Vienna, Austria........... 6:00 p.m. | 16 20e | 48 14n 
San Juan, Puerto Rico..... 66 10 w | 18 30m] Budapest, Hungary....... 6:00 p.m.]| 19 5e | 47 30n 
Bogota, Colombia......... 7415w]| 4 32n| Belgrade, Yugoslavia...... 6:00 p.m. | 20 32e | 44 52n 
Caracas, Venezuela........ 67 2w | 10 28n| Bucharest, Rumania...... 7:00 p.m. | 26 7e | 44 25n 
Georgetown, British Guiana 58 15w| 6 451n| Sofia, Bulgaria........... 7:00 p.m. | 23 20e | 42 40n 
Paramaribo, Surinam. ..... 55 15w]| 5 451] Athens, Greece........... 7:00 p.m. | 23 43e | 37 58n 
Cayenne, French Guiana.... 5218w| 4 49n} Leningrad, U.S.S.R..... 7:00 p.m. | 30 18e | 59 56n 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........ 79 56w | 2 10S] Moscow, U.S.S.R....... 7:00 p.m. | 37 36e | 55 45n 
Ae FELT ae ee 77 2w| 12 Os} Saratov, U.S. S.R........]| 8:00 p.m.}| 46 Oe | 51 31n 
Belem, brazil... 2 22.... s.< 48 29w| 1 28s] Odessa, U.S.S.R........ 7:00 p.m. | 30 48e | 46 27n 
Sao Salvador, Brazil....... 38 27 w | 12 56s | Algiers, Algeria........... 5:00 p.m. 3 Oe | 36 50n 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil...... 43 12 w | 22 57s| Tripoli, Libya............ 6:00 p.m.}| 13 12e | 32 57n 
Sdo Paulo, Brazil.......... AG 31. w | 23 3ES| Cairo, Egypt... -..0...20 7:00 p.m.} 31 21e | 30 2n 
Ee Paz Bolivia... .<.<sie0..s 68 22 w | 16 27s]! Dakar, French West Africa.| 4:00 p.m. }| 17 28w| 14 40n 
Asunci6n, Paraguay....... 57 40 w | 25 15s | Léopoldville, Belgian Congo} 6:00 p.m.| 1517e | 418s 
Montevideo, Uruguay...... 56 10 w | 34 53s Addis Ababa, Ethiopia..... 8:00 p.m. | 38 49e 9 2n 
Iquique, Chile............ 70 7w} 20 10S] Nairobi, Kenya............ 8:00 p.m.} 36 55e 1 25n 
Santiago, Chile............ 70 45 w | 33 28s | Johannesburg, U. of S. Af..| 7:00 p.m. | 28 4e | 26 12s 
Cérdoba, Argentina........ 64 10 w | 31 28s | Durban, U. of S. Af....... 8:00 p.m. | 30 53e | 29 53s 
Buenos Aires, Argentina... 58 22 w | 34 35s | Capetown, U. of S. Af..... 7:00 p.m. | 18 22e |} 33 55s 
Reykjavik, Iceland........ 21 58 w | 64 4n| Tananarive, Madasgascar..| 8:00 p.m. | 47 33e | 18 50s 
Belfast, Northern Ireland... 5 56w | 54 37 n} Irkutsk, U.S.S.R....... 0:00 a.m.*| 104 20e | 52 30n 
MIDI EING 2's. cde y els se 6 15 w | 53 20 n | Vladivostok, U.S. S.R....] 2:00 a.m.*| 132 Oe | 43 10n 
Aberdeen, Scotland........ 2 9w|57 9n| Peiping, China........... 1:00 a.m.*| 116 25e | 39 55n 
Edinburgh, Scotland....... 3 10 w | 55 55 | Nanking, China........... 1:00 a.m.*} 118 53e | 32 3n 
Glasgow, Scotland......... 4 15 w | 55 50n| Shanghai, China.......... 1:00 a.m.*| 121 28e | 31 10n 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng... 1 37 w | 54 58 nm] Chungking, China......... 0:00 a.m.*} 106 34e | 29 46n 
Leeds, England........... 1 30 w | 53 45 n | Canton, China............ 1:00 a.m.*| 113 15e | 23 7n 
Manchester, England...... 2 15 w | 53 30n| Manila, Philippine Islands.| 1:00 a.m.*] 120 57e | 14 35n 
Liverpool, England........ 3 Ow | 53 25n | Bangkok, Siam........... 0:00 a.m.*| 100 30e | 13 45n 
Birmingham, England...... 1 55 w | 52 25 n | Singapore, British Malaya. .| 0:30 a.m.*} 103 55e 1147 
London, England.......... 0 5w | 51 32n| Rangoon, Burma.......... 11:30 p.m.}| 96 Oe | 16 50n 
Bristol, England........... 2 35w | 51 28n | Calcutta, India........... 10:53 p.m. | 88 24e | 22 34n 
Plymouth, England........ 4 5w] 50 25n| Bombay, India........... 10:30p.m.}| 72 48e | 19 On 
Hammerfest, Norway...... 23 38 e | 70 38n | Mecca, Saudi Arabia...... 8:00 p.m.} 39 45e | 21 29n 
Oslo, Norway............. 10 42e | 59 57 m| Ankara, Turkey.......... 7:00 p.m.| 32 55e | 39 55n 
Stockholm, Sweden....... 200 p.m. | 18 3e | 59 17m] Tokyo, Japan............ 2:00 a.m.*| 139 45e | 35 40n 
Helsinki, Finland.......... g .m.| 25 Oe | 60 10n/| Nagoya, Japan........... 2:00 a.m.*| 136 56e | 35 7n 
Copenhagen, Denmark..... | .m. | 12 34e | 55 40n]| Osaka, Japan............ 2:00 a.m.*| 135 30e | 34 32n 
Lisbon, Portugal.......... | .m. 9 9w| 38 44n| Nagasaki, Japan.......... 2:00 a.m.*| 129 57 e | 32 48n 
MaGhid Spain jg a.S.ctces-e : .m. 3 42 w | 40 26n| Darwin, Australia......... 2:30 a.m.*} 130 51e | 12 28s 
Barcelona, Spain.......... :00 p.m. 2 9e | 41 23 | Brisbane, Australia....... 3:00 a.m.*} 153 8e | 27 29s 
Marseille, France.......... :00 p.m. 5 20e | 43 20m] Sydney, Australia......... 3:00 a.m.*] 151 Oe | 34 Os 
Bordeaux, France......... :00 p.m. 0 31 w | 44 50n| Melbourne, Australia...... 3:00 a.m.*| 144 58e | 37 47s — 
BYONE France op cisc0:ccecieceie's é .m. 450e | 45 45n| Adelaide, Australia....... 2:30 a.m.*| 138 36e | 34 55s 
avISARTARCO wore ,5,Seictoeicsos5 3 .m. 2 20e | 48 481 | Perth, Australia . aca eletans eis 1:00 a.m.*} 115 52e | 31 57s 
Brussels, Belgium......... | .m. 4 22e | 50 52 n| Hobart, Tasmania......... 3:00 a.m.*} 147 19e ! 42 52s 
Amsterdam, Netherlands...| 5: Mm. 4 53e | 52 22n| Auckland, New Zealand. ..| 5:00 a.m.*| 174 45e | 36 52s 
Bremen, Germany......... 5 -m. 8 49e | 53 5n| Wellington, New Zealand. .| 5:00 a.m.*| 174 47e | 41 17s 
Hamburg, Germany........ 00 p.m.| 10 2e | 53 33n| Batavia, Java............ 1:00 a.m.*| 106 48e 616s 
Berlin, Germany.......,.. : .m.| 13 25e | 52 30n| Makassar, Celebes........ 1:00 a.m.*| 119 30¢ 59's 
A mM. 8 41e | 50 7n | Port Moresby, Papua Ter. .| 3:00 a.m.*| 147 8e SE 25)s 
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The World Calendar 
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*The Leap-Year World Holiday, W or June 31 (an extra day), follows June 30 in leap years only. 
+The Year-End World Holiday, W or December 31 (365th day), follows December 30 every year. 


Exposition 


The perpetual World Calendar divides 
the year into equal quarters of 91 days, or 
thirteen weeks, or three months, or ap- 
proximately one season. The first month 
in each quarter contains 31 days. The 
other two months have 30 days each, every 
month having twenty-six weekdays plus 
Sundays. Every quarter with its monthly 
arrangement of 31-30-30 days begins on a 
Sunday, the first day of the week, and ends 
on a Saturday, the seventh day of the 
week, which is easy for business, account- 
ants and educators because the closing 


day of every quarter does not fall on a 
Sunday. Every year begins logically on the 
accepted first day of the week, a Sunday, 
January 1. This plan retains the custom- 
ary arrangement of weekdays. 

The 364-day year is not complete how- 
ever, The 365th day of the year, essential 
in Keeping the calendar in step with the 
seasons, is the logical Year-End World 
Holiday, dated W or December 31, that 
follows Saturday, December 30, every year. 
By giving the 365th day, the Year-End 
World Holiday, a name and date, a blank 


petual Calendar 


mate is avoided. This World Holiday is an 
ategral part of the year; it belongs to 
md completes the calendar. 

The extra day in leap years is the Leap- 
fear World Holiday, dated W or June 31, 
nd follows Saturday, June 380. By placing 
mese two stabilizing days, the Leap-Year 
YVorld Holiday in leap years at the end of 
Ne second quarter and the Year-End World 
-oliday every year at the end of the fourth 
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quarter, the calendar in leap years becomes 
balanced, each half-year having 183 days. 
The calendar is thus a stable, balanced, 
well-coordinated time system. 


Seventeen nations have already approved 
the World Calendar, including Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Syria, 
Turkey and Uruguay. 


Perpetual Calendar 
1800—2000 A. D. 


ay of the month 
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EXAMPLES 


(1) Given Nov. 20, 1891, to find the day of the 
ek. Under Nov., opposite 20, is G. In the 1891 
lumn, opposite G is Fri., as, 


(2) Given Fri., Oct. —, 1868, to find the pos- 
Mle days of the month. In the 1868 column, 
posite Fri. is G. Under Oct., G gives 2, 9, 16, 
, 30, ams., the Fridays of Oct., 1868. 


(3) Given Mon., — 5, 1811, to find the pos- 
Ne months. In the 1811 column, opposite 
yn. is B. Opposite 5, B gives Aug., the only 
mmon-year month available, ams. 


(4) Given Sat.; Feb. 29, —, to find the pos- 
le years. Under Feb., leap-year, opposite 29, 
F. Opposite Sat. F gives leap-years 1812, 1840, 
68, 1896, etc., ans. 


NOTE: \n leap-years, use the Jan. and Feb. 
italics, but do not use these for common years. 
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| The Sun 


_ There are countless millions of far dis- 
‘tant, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
ibodies called stars and each one is in itself 
ia sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
sour whole solar system revolves—is at a 
‘Mean distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
iHarth, has a diameter of 865,390 miles, a 
Surface temperature of about 11,000° F. 
iand an interior temperature estimated at 
Millions of degrees. It has a surface area 
approximately 12,000 times that of the 
‘Earth and in volume or bulk it is about 
1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. It is, 
mevertheless, a star of only average size 
and temperature. 


The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
Observation of Sun-spots (great whirling 
storms in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
Faculae (bright streaks or areas on the 
Sun’s surface), astronomers have discoy- 
ered that the rotational speed varies from 
approximately 2424 days at its equator to 
approximately 34 days near its poles. The 
Sun is just one star of the great Milky 
Way Galaxy that is rotating on its galactic 
axis at a rate that gives the Sun a galactic 


traveling speed of 175 miles per second. 
Furthermore, the Sun is moving toward a 
point known as “the apex of the Sun’s 
way” in the constellation Hercules at a 
speed of about 12 miles per second. 


What we see when we look at the Sun 
is the glowing surface called the Photo- 
sphere. Extending above this surface is the 
Sun’s atmosphere consisting of two layers, 
one extending outward for a few hundred 
miles from the Sun’s surface and called 
the Reversing Layer for spectroscopic rea- 
sons, the other an outer layer extending 
several thousand miles and called the 
Chromosphere because of its reddish’ color 
due mostly to superheated hydrogen, he- 
lium and calcium. Solar “prominences” 
occasionally burst out from this layer and 
extend hundreds of thousands of miles 
above the Sun’s surface. Beyond these 
layers of solar atmosphere and extending 
to great height is the outermost observable 
solar feature, the magnificent Corona of 
exceedingly slight density that provides 
an awesome spectacle for observers during 
total eclipses of the Sun. 


Morning and Evening Stars in 1949 


MERCURY 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to Feb. 2 
Morning star, Feb. 2 to Apr. 13 
Evening star, Apr. 13 to June 3 
Morning star, June 3 to July 26 
Evening star, July 26 to Oct. 3 
Morning star, Oct. 3 to Nov. 21 
Evening star, Nov. 21 to Dec. 31 


VENUS 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Apr. 16 
Evening star, Apr. 16 to Dec. 31 


Mercury may be seen over the western 
q0rizon after sunset, for a week or more 
Sefore and after each eastern elongation 
‘from the sun, and similarly over the east- 
2rn horizon before sunrise around each 
western elongation. (For elongation times, 
see Phenomena section.) At the Jan. and 
“eb. elongations Mercury is in Capricornus, 
1ear the ecliptic; at the May elongation, 
10rth of Aldebaran in Taurus; at the June 
longation, n.e. of Aldebaran; at the Sept. 
longation, south of the star Gamma Vir- 
rinis; at the Oct. elongation, just west of 
yamma Virginis. 


Venus is visible in the west for many 
yeeks around eastern elongation. In Jan. 
t is in Ophiuchus and Sagittarius in the 
morning sky; in Feb. it crosses Capri- 
ornus; in Mar. it crosses Aquarius and 
‘oes into Pisces; in Apr. it crosses Pisces 
nd part of Aries; in May it goes from e. 
ries to e. Taurus; in June it leaves Taurus 


MARS 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to Mar. 17 
Morning star, Mar. 17 to Dec. 31 


JUPITER 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to July 20 
Evening star, July 20 to Dec. 31 


SATURN 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Feb. 21 
Evening star, Feb. 21 to Sept. 2 
Morning star, Sept. 2 to Dec. 31 


and crosses Gemini. In July Venus crosses 
Cancer and part of Leo, going just n. of 
Regulus; in Aug. it is in s. Leo and w. 
Virgo; in Sept. it crosses Virgo n. of Spica 
and goes into central Libra; in Oct. it goes 
to the Ophiuchus-Sagittarius line; in Nov. 
it goes nearly across central Sagittarius; in 
Dec. it is in w. Capricornus, 

Mars is in Capricornus in Jan; in Aquar- 
ius in Feb.; in Aquarius and Pisces in 
Mar.; in s. Pisces in Apr.; in Aries in May; 
in w. Taurus in June; in Taurus and w. 
Gemini in July; in Gemini in Aug.; in 
Cancer in Sept.; in w. Leo in Oct.; in s. 
Leo in Nov.; in Leo and Virgo in Dec. 
Neither Venus nor Mars retrogrades in 1949. 

Jupiter is in Sagittarius, Jan. to Mar.; 
in w. Capricornus, Apr. to June; in Sagit- 
tarius, July to Nov.; and in Capricornus 
in Dec. 

Saturn is in s. Leo the entire year, ap- 
proximately east of Regulus. 


. The Brightest Stars 


rome 


Position, 1950 
R.A. 


d Star Constellation Dec. 
URN CSE: Sa Cae h m ° la 
IPTG Pee De Soo eotc eee Searsta hy vin dco vcn/>, ache on) Canis Maj0f.cs..i Senses use 6 42.9 —16 39 
GOHODUSt ore toee ew ade aie cee pip eye cme TT eee pace RM er 6 22.8 —52 40 
Alpha: Contautlt... ives vcs ees ves ros Carikaurusi G2 <3 .2%. ocean 14 36.2 —60 38 
Waparn te see sscce nistale « vidtesie ence ele | BT ae ea te ne Seong 18 35.2 +38 44 
Gapellaysvianteibieds sted esevencre. Ailtigdea eee tee as 5 13.0 +45 57 
fui Rize R RT eo Bae Ena BONES te nine slang acs 14 13.4 +19 27 
Bivglncette este ct ao. we sess teeta PROMOTE oes Ree oe sa saps 5121 — 815 
PPGCVON erie sto deck cowie vee ces Gaile’ Minette: i35.23-- ae 7 36.7 +521 
IACHGINODi eect ec oiatcn te. cde c cles Exh aH Sire. Secs SS 1 35.9 —57 29 
BetacCOntaltieschas..catl. 2st. ek. Pentautis Sees Se 14 03 -—60 8 
JAWS ro 235 aaa a ee ee AGWuaien cata cna ates 19 48.3 + 8 44 R 
ROTOR GO re init fee os pais 2 mee UTR tects eee oa Sok eon ats 5 52.5 + 7 24 0.9 300 
JADEN Ene See eee Tauruscesc.2tem cee 4 33.0 +16 25 11 54 
Witgoe se concn es -2e eee 13 22.6 —10 54 1.2 190 
Gominlscobe, oe 3. 0 ctor os 7 42.3 +28 9 ¥2 31 
CeOFplUS = Sates, . eae 16 26.3 —26 19 12 170 
Piscis Austrinus........... 22 54.9 —29 53 i 27 
CVONHS. aa eos ctee 20 39.7 +45 6 1.3 465 
RERUNS tMeEe tse tact caer ees snes Sta eeuag: a hee Dome 10 5.7 +12 13 13 70 
RGAIOTNGISeaneicne east aisw cen - sos oe CTAR AD tee eee es 12 44.8 —59 25 i 465 
eo a See SRE ae ee CCC Pa eee 10 43.1 —59 25 1—+7 oe 
Aipha-One Crucis; i. cec ee ces eaten hy ee ee 12 23.8 —62 49 1.6 150 
(MINTY Gad a Geminis... soce sac gs 7 31.4 +32 0 1.6 44 
(EME Sees eee CIN ert oo ee 12 28.4 —56 50 1.6 — 
Epsilon Canis Majoris,...............-. Gants: Malots. seus to3c0054 6 56.7 —28 54 1.6 325 
Epsilon Ursae Majoris................-- Ursa Malonre.dcn.ss ac. ~ oS 12 51.8 +56 14 17 50 
STU RASS See Oe Oro uy nee 5 224 +618 LT 215 
PA DUDISCOMDIC A hoe eas om ans bs cee ee SEDI DUG e. +s cote cet texas 17 30.2 —37 4 17 205 
ENGHOMGANI NEG. oi i coos ee cass ace oe Carne Bh pocty vices oe oe 8 21.5. —59.21 17 325 
(IC WA An WSS COWS Jct aco token oe 2168 — 312 2—9 250 
BPSHOMLOMONISHSiaisceranetccse ees e ses OTIOUG ae.os oun Bs Sapa an § 33.7 —114 1 ef 405 
Bpsrahactnsas Stina sania as aceken- PONTUSURS van wae oka Rea lees 5 23.1 +28 34 18 115 
BBtAIGANNBON ak kiccsiveisck peiocs cides Garinaaen jncccies tees cane 912.7 —69 31 1.8 — 
Alpha Trianguli Australis............... Triangulum Australe....... 16 43.4 —68 56 1.9 130 
PADTATRONSOL sect dvoce <8 Sys ples dense es POTSCUS. oe yaar ts scsetrnr ots 3 20.7 +49 41 1.9 190 
Eta Ursae Majoris. ...............0005. Ursa (Major jcc c.stescs sca 13 45.6 +49 34 1.9 220 
Gamma Geminorum..................- Gomtabtats. cnt. cs sere 6 34.8 +416 27 1.9 65 
Epsilon oegittatiis. ws ca vk owes cps. SAQUIATINS s can. oso one 18 20.9 —34 25 1.9 165 
Alpha Ursae Majoris.................5. Ursa: Majors... ¢ tena sees 2a 11 0.7 +62 1 i $0 
Delta Canis Majoris.................... Canis Major.............. 7 64 —26 19 2.0 410 
Comets 


In ancient times comets were supposed 
to be omens of sudden death, war, revolu- 
tion or other dire events in human affairs 
and practically nothing was known of their 
true nature. They still offer puzzling prob- 
lems to modern astronomers and, with 
about 1000 listed, new ones are being dis- 
covered and charted each year. In general, 
comets consist of a nucleus (sometimes 
lacking) surrounded by a head or “coma” 
(from the Greek word for hair because of 
its hazy appearance) from which extends 
the great tail that makes the passage of 
a comet through our skies such a striking 
spectacle. Comets come in varying sizes 
but the average diameter of the heads of 
a large number of observed comets is about 


80,000 miles and the tail length may 
stretch out to more than 100,000,000 miles. 
The density of comets is so low, however, 
that we can see the stars through them 
and there is more actual material in one 
cubic inch of ordinary air than in 2000 
cubic miles of the tail of a comet. 

The luminous tails of comets were be- 
lieved, for many centuries, to be merely 
clouds. high in our atmosphere. Tycho 
Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, proved 
that the comet he observed in 1577 was a 
celestial object far beyond the limit of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. But the great forward 
step in the study of comets came when 
Edmund Halley, who became England’s 
Astronomer Royal, carefully observed a 


| Speed, ; 

et in 1682, checked with previous’ ob- 
rvations, calculated its orbit and pre- 
cted its return to our skies in 1758 or 


1759. Halley died in 1742 but the comet, 


now named after him, reappeared on sched- 
ule and a search through ancient records 
indicated that it had been observed in 
Tepeated appearances as far back as 240 
B. C. Its last appearance was marked by 
its perihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
visit to our skies will occur in 1986. Halley’s 
fulfilled prediction was the first definite 
proof that comets have regular orbits and 
time schedules or are, as the astronomers 
say, “periodic”, The known “periods” (time 
intervals between appearances) of comets 
vary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 
to thousands of years for wider travelers. 
No known bright comets are scheduled for 
appearance in our sky this year. 


A curious thing about comets is that 
their tails always trail from the head in a 
direction away from the Sun, so that when 
a comet is moving away from the Sun, the 
tail stretches out in front of the head. A 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost 
@ vacuum. The Earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on 
that occasion astronomers heard nothing, 


The Polar 


It has been definitely established that 
Sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 
est electrical show on Earth, a double 
feature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 
Lights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 
ern Lights). Sun-spots are magnetic storms 
of vast dimensions on the surface of the 
Sun and they shoot out electrified particles 
into space. Those that come toward the 
Earth are drawn toward the Earth’s mag- 
netic poles and consequently these mag- 
netic poles are the radiating centers of 
those spectacular electromagnetic displays 
in the sky that we commonly call the 
“Northern Lights” or the “Southern Lights”, 
depending upon whether we see them in 
the northern or southern hemisphere. The 
electrical particles from the Sun-spots 
strike the upper regions of our atmosphere 
where the component gases (nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and extremely minor amounts of argon, 
helium, neon, hydrogen and carbon diox- 
ide) are very much rarefied and cause them 
to vibrate and glow in colors characteristic 
of the various elements, just as a neon 
sign glows when an electric charge is 
passed through it. The Sun-spots that 
cause auroral displays also cause the mag- 
netic storms that interfere with radio 


on the Earth. 


Twenty Famous Comets 


Year 
and no, Name of comet Period 
years 
1744 De Cheseaux's Comet............] 2... 
1806 *Biela’s Comet. <3... = css Gees 6.7 
1811 | Great Comet of 1811............. 3000 
1812 Di’ Vieo's Comets: s:% saa 70.7 
1815 Olbers” Comets 205.0235 0 enees 74.0 
1819 | Encke's Comet.<2.').2h wucaveeee 3.3 
1819 Pons-Winnecke Comet........... 6.0 
1835 Ill | Halley’s Comet.................. 76.3 
1843 | Great Comet of 1843............. 512.4 
1844 Il | Great Comet of 1844............. 102,050 
1858 Vi | Donati’s Comet..................- 2,040 (?) 
1864 11 | Great Comet of 1864............. 2,800,000 
1871. HE. 1 Tuttle's Comet: 5.2.0: cits antes 13.8 
1874 III | Coggia’s Comet.................. 6,000 (?) 
1879 Brorsen’s Comet................. 5.6 
1881-11 Tebbutt’s Comet). es.caeaese| eee 
1889 VI | Swift's 2nd Comet............... 7.0 
1892 Ill | Holmes’ Comet.................. 6.9 
1923 d’Arrest’s Comet................ 6.6 
1925 [1 | Comet Schwassmann-Wachmann. . 16.2 
Auroras 


reception, telephone, telegraph and cable 
traffic and other electromagnetic devices 
such as compasses and various aviation 
accessories. 

There is an almost infinite variety to the 
auroral display. The lights may sweep 
across the sky in waves, in streamers or in 
folds like draped curtains. Or it may be a 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is little 
or no color in these waves, sheets or 
streamers of light. At other times the lights 
may be rich in red or green or pastel 
shades. Rose color and lavender and violet 
and purple are common. Blue is rare but 
has been seen. The “Northern Lights” have 
been seen as far south as New Orleans and 
the Florida peninsula and the “Southern 
Lights” have been seen as far north as 
New Zealand and Australia, but the maxi- 
mum occurrence of these auroral displays 
is along the borders of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. Since these are atmospheric 
displays, our atmosphere must extend to 
the extreme height at which auroral lights 
are observed. Prof. Carl Stérmer of the 
University of Oslo found this to be about 
600 miles. He further found that no 
auroral lights came closer to the Earth’s 
surface than 50 or 60 miles. 


The Change of Seasons 


It is enough to state that the Earth is 
nearer to the Sun in January than it is 
in July to convince those who live in the 
northern hemisphere that there must be 
some other explanation than that for the 


seasonal changes on our globe. The reason 
for the change in seasons is that the axis 
of rotation of the Earth is tipped to the 
perpendicular of the plane of its orbit 
around the sun at an angle of approxi- 


le a 


. 


mately 234%, degrees (more accurately, it 


varies in 1949 from 23° 26’ 53” to 23° 26’ 
64”) and consequently there is a propor- 


tional shifting of the angle of the Sun’s 
rays falling on different portions of the 
Earth’s surface at different times of year. 


On or about June 21 the north end of 
the Earth’s axis is tipped to its limit 
toward the Sun. In the northern hemi- 
sphere this is our Summer Solstice. We 
then have our longest days and receive 
a maximum of heat and light from the 
Sun whose perpendicular rays are falling 
on the Tropic of Cancer, 2314 degrees north 
of the Equator. Six months later, on or 
about Dec. 21, the Earth has reached a 
position in its orbit that finds the north 
end of its axis tipped at its maximum away 
from the Sun. This is our Winter Solstice. 
We then have our shortest days and re- 
ceive a minimum of heat and light from 
the Sun that is hovering over the Tropic 


ee 
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of Capricorn, 2314 degrees south of the 
Equator. Conditions are reversed in the 
southern hemisphere for obvious reasons. 
Their Winter is our Summer; their Sum- 


mer our Winter. Twice a year, at the equi- — 
noxes in March and September, the Sun — 
is on the Equator, the day is of equal — 
length all over the world and each hemi- — 
sphere receives the same amount of light © 


and heat from the rays of the Sun. 


If the effect in the change of the angle © 


of the Sun’s rays on the Earth’s surface 
were instantaneous, our 
would be at the Winter Solstice and our 
warmest period at the Summer Solstice, 
but due to the blanket of atmosphere 


coldest period © 


around the Earth and the cumulative effect — 


in the heating or cooling of the Earth’s 
surface, we have “the lag of the seasons” 
that brings our warmest and coldest pe- 
riods some five or six weeks after the Sun 
is “farthest north” or “farthest south”. 


The Seasons, 1949 


da Boom, 


Mar. 20 5 49 p.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; 
June 21 
Sept. 23 
Dec. 21 


(Eastern Standard Time) 


spring begins in northern hemisphere. 


1 3 p.m. Sun enters sign of Cancer; summer begins in northern hemisphere. 
4 6 a.m. Sun enters sign of Libra; 
11 24 p.m. Sun enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins in northern hemisphere. 


autumn begins in northern hemisphere. 


Planet Table 
Mean Period Incli- 
distance of nation 
from revo- Eccen- | Incli- Period jof equa-} Surface 
sun in lution tricity | nation ° tor to | gravity Mean | Max. 
millions} around of to rotation orbit (earth | Oblate-| velocity | stellar 
of thiles} the sun orbit |ecliptic | Diameter on axis plane =1) ness |in orbit} mag. 
oot miles ke mi./sec. 
S12D-> on can) iscoote) BUR aael CEs eee 865,390 | 249.644 1 ya 2:3 hal es, 38 Se: —26.7 
MOON eo, cn oec sca. (279.322)*) 0.05 5 8] 2,159.9 | 274.322 Gaya 0al6 0 0.63 | —12.6 
Mercury... . 36.00 | 874.969 0.21 7 0 3,008.5 gga 7 0.28 0 30 —-1.2 
Venus...... 67.27 12249.701 0.01 3 24 7,575.4 rs ? 0.85 0 Be. —4.4 
Barthirrsti..,> 93.00 |365°.256 0.02 00 7,926.7§| 235 56™ 23.4 1.00 1/297. | 18.5 ieee 
Mars 141.71 1¥.881 0.09 1 51 4,215.6 |. 24 37m 25.2 0.38 1/192 | 15 —2.8 
Jupiter..... 483.88 | 11¥.862 0.05 118 | &8698§ gh WEEE = | 2.6 1/15 8 —2.5 
Saturn... 887.14 | 29.458 0.06 2 29 75,060§ 104 14™+| 26.8 et 1/9.5 6 —0.4 
Uranus..... 1784.82 | 84.015 0.05 0 46 30,878 1034 98 0.9 1/14 4 +5.7 
Neptune....| 2796.66 |164¥.788 0.01 1 46 | 32,932 155.8 29 1.1 1/40 3 +7.6 
Plutoseacce. 3669.66 |247Y.697 0.25 17 9 5,900 ?? ?? 2? ?? \<3 +14 


*Period of revolution around the earth. 
{This is the rotation at the equator. 


{Rotation of Venus is uncertain but is probably a few weeks. 


§The equatorial diameters of the earth, Jupiter, and 
mi., Jupiter 82,789 mi., Saturn 67,170 mi. 


Saturn are given; polar diameters are: earth, 7900.0 


The Moon 


The planet Mars has two tiny satellites 
or moons, Jupiter has eleven, Saturn nine, 
Uranus five and Neptune one. The Earth, 
like Neptune, has one satellite that is 
uniformly called The Moon. It is a globe 
of approximately 2160 miles in diameter 
with a surface deeply pitted by great 
craters. It has no atmosphere that astron- 
omers can detect and shines only by re- 


flected light of the Sun. Though it seems 
bright to us at “full moon”, it reflects only 
about 7 percent of the light poured on it 
by the Sun. 

The path of the Moon on its travels 
around the Earth is elliptical, with the 
Earth at one focus of the ellipse. The dis- 
tance of the Moon from the Earth varies 
from 221,463 miles (perigee) to 252,710 


it 
i 


a“ . j : 


Miles (apogee), the average distance being 


238,860 miles. The really curious thing 


about the Moon is that it revolves around 
the Earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 


11.47 seconds and rotates on its axis in 
ezacily the same time, which is why we 


always see the same side of the Moon. Due 
to what are known as “librations in lati- 
tude and longitude” and also a “diurnal 
libration”, we do see “around the edge of 
the Moon” at different times and in this 
manner a total of 59 percent of the Moon’s 
surface has been observed, but the other 
41 percent never has been seen by human 
eye. 

Although the Moon revolves around the 
Earth in approximately 2714 days, it is, on 
the average, a matter of 2914 days (29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2.78 seconds) from 


one New Moon to the other because the 
Earth is moving around the Sun while the 
Moon is moving around the Earth and the 
“New Moon” depends upon the relative 
positions of the three bodies. If the planes 
of orbit of the Earth and the Moon coin- 
cided, there would be an eclipse of the 
Moon at every “Full Moon” and an eclipse 
of the Sun at every ‘New Moon”, but the 
(approximately) 
the planes of orbit of the Earth and the 
Moon causes the Moon on most of its 
revolutions to miss the Earth’s shadow and 
the Moon’s shadow on most trips to miss 
falling on the Earth. The tidal effects of 
the Moon are, of course, well known. The 
“Spring Tides” occur at “Full Moon” and 
“New Moon” and the “Neap Tides” at 
“First Quarter” and “Last Quarter”. 


Eclipses in 1949 


(1) A total eclipse of the moon, April 
12-13, visible in the United States and 
Canada. The beginning is visible in Africa, 
southwestern Asia, Europe, the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Arctic and Antarctic areas, 
North America (except the northwestern 
part), South America, and the eastern 
Pacific Ocean. The ending is visible in 
western Africa, southwestern Europe, the 
Atlantic Ocean, both polar regions, North 
and South America, and the eastern and 
middle Pacific. The earth’s shadow at the 
maximum phase is 1.4 times the moon’s 
diameter. 


Phenomena of the eclipse 


Moon enters ad ‘Reem 


penumbra April 12 8 31.6 P.M., E.S.T. 
Moon enters umbra 12 9 27.7 
Total eclipse 

DCFING sie e see 12 10 28.0 
Mid-eclipse ....... 12 11 10.9 
Total eclipse ends 12 11 53.8 P.M. 
Moon leayes umbra 13 0 54.1 a.m. 
Moon leaves 

penumbra ...... 13 1 50.3 a.m. 


(2) A partial eclipse of the sun, April 28, 
invisible in the United States. The course 
of the middle line of the eclipse begins in 
French West Africa, and extends across the 
north Atlantic Ocean, Baffin Island, the 
Canadian northern archipelago, and the 
Arctic Ocean, ending in extreme northeast 
Asia. The maximum phase occurs in the 
southern part of Davis Strait, and here 
0.6 of the sun’s disc is obscured. Lesser 
phases are visible from most of northern 
Africa, Europe, northernmost Asia, and the 


Labrador coast. 


(3) A total eclipse of the moon, October — 


6-7, visible in the United States and Can- 
ada. The beginning is visible in Africa, 
western Asia, Europe, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Arctic and Antarctic areas, North 
America (except the northwestern and 
western areas), South America, and the 
southeastern Pacific Ocean. The ending is 
visible in western Africa, the greater part 
of Europe, the Atlantic Ocean, both polar 
regions, North and South America, and the 
eastern and central Pacific. The earth’s 
shadow at the maximum phase is 1.2 times 
the moon’s diameter. 


Phenomena of the eclipse 

h m 

6 50.1 P.m., E.S.T. 
8 4.7 

9 19:5 


Moon enters d 
penumbra October 6 
Moon enters umbra 6 
Total eclipse begins 6 
Mid-eclipse 9 56.4 
Total eclipse ends . 6 10 33.2 
Moon leaves umbra 6 11 48.1 P.m. 
Moon leaves 
penumbra 


(4) A partial eclipse of the sun, October 
21, invisible in North America. The course 
of the middle line of the eclipse begins 
in the Bismarck archipelago, east of New 
Guinea, and extends across east-central 
Australia, the Indian Ocean, and Antarc- 
tica, and ends in Drake Passage, east of 
Cape Horn, South America, The maximum 
phase occurs in the Antarctic Ocean off 
the Knox Coast, east of Queen Mary Land, 
Antarctica. Here the eclipse is nearly total, 
0.96 of the sun’s disc being obscured. Lesser 
phases are observable from eastern Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Antarctic 


archipelago. 


es. 


—. 


5-degree angle between 


d 1 light-year 
4 velocity of light 
: 


astronomical unit or distance earth-to-sun 


mean distance, earth to moon 
general precession 
obliquity of the ecliptic 
- equatorial radius of the earth 
polar radius of the earth 
- earth’s mean radius 


2 
 oblateness of the earth 


equatorial horizontal parallax of the moon 
earth’s mean velocity in orbit 
' sidereal year 
tropical year 
sidereal month 
- synodic month 
sidereal day 
mean solar day 


oR seats 2 feta al ore teat ranes ei 3958.89 statute mi. 
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186,273 mi./sec. — 


Maite poy Wee LIS PUA fn 93,003,000 mi. 


238,860 mi. 


3949.99 statute mi. 


18.5 mi./sec. 
3651.2564 


*t refers to the year in question, for example 1948. 


The Atmosphere 


The atmosphere of the Earth—the blan- 
ket of air that surrounds our globe and is 
essential to life—is of interest to astrono- 
mers because of its effect on the light that 
comes to us from heavenly bodies. Air has 
weight and volume. It refracts (bends or 
changes the direction of) light rays that 
enter it. Due to this refraction, we are 

- able to see the Sun and the Moon before 
they rise and after they set. The “twin- 
kling” of the stars is caused by convection 
currents in the air that have a rapidly 
changing refractive effect on the light from 
the stars. Our twilight is produced by the 
diffusion in the atmosphere of light from 
the Sun when it is below the horizon. 
Meteors become visible when they are 
heated to incandescence by friction with 
the atmosphere when, from outer space, 
they plunge into it at terrific speed. 


Prof. Carl Stérmer of the University of 


Oslo measured the height of the atmos- 
phere and found it to be more than 600 
miles, but about half of it by weight is be- 
low 18,000 feet. Although we may remark 
blandly that something is “as light as air”, 
the Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of such 
enormous weight that at sea level it exerts 
a pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. At higher levels, of course, 
the pressure is less. 


Chemically, the atmosphere is composed 
of nitrogen (approximately 78 percent by 
volume), oxygen (approximately 21 percent 
by volume), and extremely minor amounts 
(about 1 percent in all by volume) of 
argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide. There is also present in the air 
a@ varying amount of water vapor, which 
is commonly complained of as “humidity” 
when the percentage is high in warm 
weather. 


Important Meteor Showers 
Radiant in 


Date Meteor stream constellation 
Jan. 1-4 | Quadrantids................. Bootes 
Feb. 5-10 | Alpha Aurigids............... Auriga 
Mar. 10-12 | Zeta Bovtids................. Bootes 
DLA OPE Sal SL VTINS oc cain os sae tiene de ove oe « Hercules 
May 1-6 May  Aquarids. 2 v0. knees ese Aquarius 
May 30 BtarPOSaSldSis occ ems bnyss er Pegasus 
June 27-30 | Pons-Winnecke meteors....... Draco 
July 14 Alpha Cygnids...........2... Cygnus 
July 26-31 | Delta Aquarids............... Aquarius 
Auge TO=T4 or Porseltis 25.2. ake. Cassiopeia 
Aug. 10-20 | Kappa Cygnids............... Cygnus 
Aug. 21-31 | Zeta Draconids............... Draco 
Sept. 22 Alpha Aurigids............... Auriga 
Ooti2 Quadrantids 5005 ooo Bottes 
Oct. 9 GiacobinidS 2c sinshieieeswics Draco 
Dots ts-23nOnonidssen oo > ended Ss. Orion 
Nowi:T4-T8' i Leonids2.a20Neceeea slew Leo 
Dec. 10-13 | Geminids Gemini 


SS 


Meteors and Meteorites 

Meteorites are meteors that have come 
down to Earth. Meteors are masses of 
mineral or metal or both that plunge into 
the Earth’s atmosphere at great speed and 
become incandescent from the resultant 
friction so that they are seen in the sky 
as “fireballs” (bolides) or “shooting stars’. 
The “fireballs” are the larger, make a 
greater flash across the sky and sometimes 
explode. Meteors come in all sizes but most 
of them verge on the microscopic and burn 
up completely in the flash that makes them 
visible from 40 to 60 miles above the 
Earth’s surface. Millions of them enter our 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours and 
probably not more than one or two a day 
survive to strike the ground as meteorites. 

The largest meteorite ever found is lo- 
cated near Grootfontein, Southwest Africa, 
and its weight is estimated between 50 and 


tons. The second largest meteorite (the 

mighito, weight 3644 tons) was found by 
mniral Peary, Arctic explorer, at Cape 
wk, Greenland, and is now on exhibition 
tthe Hayden Planetarium, New York City. 
se largest meteorite found on United 
ates soil is the Willamette (weight 15% 
os), which fell near Portland, Oreg., and 
now in the American Museum of Natural 
story, New York City. : 


Craters produced by the fall of meteorites 
we been found in many countries. The 
st to be recognized and the largest 
Own is Meteor Crater in Arizona, a de- 
sssion about 4,000 feet in diameter, about 
) feet deep, and with exterior walls rising 
) feet above the surrounding plain. Me- 


Sera eee eT a, eer 


teor craters have been found near Odessa, 
Texas; Haviland, Kansas; in the Arabian 
Desert; in Central Australia and—a notable 
group of fifty or more—in the region of 
the Stony Tunguska River in northern 
Siberia. 


Many meteors travel in swarms, believed © 
in some cases to be disintegrated comets. 
The Perseid shower that occurs annually 
Aug. 10-14 is thought by some astronomers 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Comet 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a 
maximum in mid-November every 33 years, 
similarly is suspected of being what is left 
of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower of 
1833 was the greatest meteor display of 
which astronomers have record. : 


Projection Planetaria 


Jr. Robert G. Aitken, Director Emeritus 
the Lick Observatory, called the Zeiss 
ajector in planetarium use “‘the most re- 
ikable instrument that has ever been 
vised to exhibit impressively, and with 
> illusion of reality, the motions of the 
avenly bodies and the phenomena that 
ult from these motions”. The first of 
sse projectors was invented and devel- 
ed by Dr. Walter Bauersfeld at the Carl 
iss plant at Jena, Germany, and the first 
inetarium in which it was put to use 
s in the Deutsches Museum in Munich, 
wy, 1925. Between that time and the out- 
sak of World War II, twenty-seven other 
sh Zeiss Projectors were constructed and 
ipped for use in. planetaria spread 
und the world. Five planetaria for the 
2 of the Zeiss Projector were erected in 
> United States. There were also Zeiss 
xjector planetaria in Vienna, The Hague, 
ussels, Stockholm, Moscow, Paris, Milan, 
me, Tokyo and Osaka. Some smaller 


planetaria, with other projectors, have been 
built and are in operation in various places 
in the United States and Canada. 


The Zeiss Projector planetaria in the 
United States are, in the order in which 
they were built: 


Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah Bond 
Drive, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Director, Wagner Schlesinger. 


Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Director, Roy K. Marshall. 

Griffith Planetarium, P.O. Box 9866, Los 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Director, Dinsmore Alter. 

Hayden Planetarium, 81st St., Central Park 
West, New York 24, N. Y. 

Director, Gordon A. Atwater. 

Buhl Planetarium, Federal and West Ohio 
St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Director, Arthur L. Draper. 


otable Telescopes of the World 
Refractor Telescopes 


* Observatory Location 
Yerkes Williams Bay, Wis. 
Lick Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 
J | Paris (Univ. of) Meudon, France 
-5 | Astrophysical Potsdam, Germany 
| Allegheny Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Bischoffsheim Nice, France 
Poulkova Leningrad, U. S. S. R. 
Reflector Telescopes 
0 | Palomar Palomar Mt., Calif. 
0 | Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
2 McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 
A Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 
2 | Lord Ross (dismantled) | Parsonstown, Eire 
2 | Dominion Astrophysical | Victoria, B. C. 
9 | Perkins Delaware, Ohio 
l Harvard Oak Ridge, Mass. 
) | Bloemfontein Bloemfontein, U. of S. Af. 
) | Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
) | Cordoba Bosque Alegre, Argentina 


Astronomical Photography 


Since almost all astronomical research 
is now carried on by photographing the 
heavenly bodies, cameras and telescopes 
designed for this purpose are of the utmost 
importance. 


What many astronomers consider the 
greatest advance in the making of astro- 
nomical instruments in the last fifty years 
was the production of the Schmidt Camera. 
The details of construction and method of 
operation of this camera were made known 
in 1930 by Bernhard Schmidt of the Ham- 
burg Observatory at Bergedorf, Germany. 
The Schmidt Camera takes photographs 
with large fields of vision and sharp defi- 
nition at much greater speed than was 
possible with earlier apparatus. Schmidt 
Cameras as fast as f/0.6 have been made, 
and those with a speed of f/1 are common. 
These remarkable cameras have been in- 
stalled at many observatories in various 
parts of the world. 
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January 


6 on meridian, 11 p.m., L.C.T. 

The earth in perihelion 

oc 8 oo’, 8 48’ south of a 

Titan, e. elongation from b 

8, greatest elongation e., 18°45’ from © 
ov Cd, V 18’ n. of € 

oo A, Ql’s. of 

b on meridian, 2 a.m., L.C.T. 


February 
6 on meridian, 9 p.m., L.C.T. 
b on meridian, 1 a.m., L.C.T. 
ob C, b 2°34’ s. 
C on celestial equator 
& oa Scorpii, Wash., D.C.; emer. 6:52 
Gel aG 2h 523" a. 
red), Vids Nt 
8, greatest elongation w., 27°0’ from © 


March 


meridian, 7 p.m. L.C.T. 
q, b 2°41's. 

¢C, Y 39’ n 

eS 1ien. 

on meridian, 10 p.m., L.C.T. 
on celestial equator 

on ecliptic, ascending node 


April 
oo 6 C, 8 4°26's. 
ee. sb 2 OLS. 
b on meridian, 9 p.m., L.C.T. 
@ Antares, Wash., D.C.; emer. 2:50 
qc at maximum declination, —28°18’31” 
SAC, AS 1 hn 
4 Galilean moons of 2 all on e. side 
2) on meridian, 6 a.m., L.C.T. 


May 
Cab. G;.b 2°53"'s 

C on celestial equator 

o& 8 Aldebaran, 8 8°5’n 

SUC, V 32’n 

b on meridian, 7 pins, E:CrT. 

8, greatest elongation e., 21°32’ from © 
A on meridian, 5 a.m., LCT. 

oS G,o 2°29! § 


June 


ob , b 2°44’ s. 

go VC, ¥ 36’ n. 

@& Antares, Wash. D.C.; emer. 10:36 
1 on meridian, 3 a.m., L.C.T. 

( on celestial equator 

o& o' Aldebaran, o* 5°39’ n 

& Q Castor, 9 8°52’s. 

o 2 Pollux, 9 5°23’ s. 


‘Signs of the Zediac 
and average date of sun entering 


7 Aries, the Ram, Mar. 21 
Taurus, the Bull, Apr. 20 
mt Gemini, the Twins, May 21 
@ Cancer, the Crab, June 21 
Q Leo, the Lion, July 23 

m Virgo, the Virgin, Aug. 23 
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Phenomena, 1949 (Eastern Standard Time) 


— p.m. 
43 a.m. 
— p.m. 
— a.m. 
5 p.m. 
25 p.m. 
— a.m. 
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7. = Libra, the Balance, Sept. 23. 4 
8. m Scorpius, the Scorpion, Oct. 23 
9. # Sagittarius, the Archer, Nov.22 — 
10. % Capricornus, the Goat, Dec. 22 
11. = Aquarius, the Water-bearer, Jan. : 
12. 4 Pisces, the Fishes, Feb. 19 


July 3 

The earth in mas x 
Sih, Ae eo S 
o 8 6, & 54 8 
o& 2 Regulus, ° "19! n. 2 
SSH,oS 16/n ¥ 
ob Cb 27's 3 
¢ on celestial equator 2 
& 2b, 210s. 4 

August 3 
4 Galilean moons of 2 all one. side — 
1 on meridian, 10 p.m., L.C.T. " 
co 6, 6 4°45’ s. 
o of Castor, 9°24’ s 
@ 9°, emersion only, Wash., Dc: 
oe, 9 23's 
ovU¢,v 1°21" n. 
o of Pollux, co 5°55’ s. 


September 


2 oO. 123¢s: 

8, greatest elongation e., 26°59’ from 
o & Spica, 9 2°6’ n 

C on celestial equator 

oo 8 Y, 8 56's. 

2 on meridian, 8 p.m., L.C.T. 

© at max. declination, +28°30’57” 

4 Galilean moons of 3 all on w. side ~ 


ith 


October 


q at max. dec. for 1949, +28°33’36” 
% on meridian, 6 p.m., L.C.T. 

& @ Antares, 9 2°l’n 

8, greatest elongation w., 18°14’ from | 
o of Regulus, op 1°16’ n 

8 Y, 8 34’n 

C, max. declination s., 
SAC, A 4°45’ n 


—28°32'27” 


November 


Galilean sat. of 2| all on w. side 

6 C, 6 4°5lis. 

Gi ol 24s: 

b , Wash., D.C.; emer. 9:41 

itan, w. elongation from b 

greatest elongation e., 47°15’ from ¢ 
9a, 92°0' n 
fou 


December 


OO. DA Ox 20763 
CC, 1c) 330 
4 Galilean sat. of 2% one. side 
Titan, w. elongation from b 
o 2 ¢, Q 3°4l'n 
€ on celestial equator 
9, greatest brilliancy 
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_ CHRONOLOGY 


ova 


GREAT HISTORICAL EVENTS 


Compiled by — 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Before the Christian Era—(B. C.) 
»00-4000—Advanced stage of civilization 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
900 (?)—-Indo-Europeans invade north- 
ern Greece. 


‘00-1300—Rivalry between Assyria and 
Babylonia for control of western 
Asia. 

300 (?)—Moses leads Jews out of Egypt. 


94-1184 (?)—Trojan War: Greeks emerge 
supreme aiter legendary siege of 


Troy. 

'53—Legendary founding of Rome by 
Romulus. 

00-400—Rise of Maya civilization in 
Mexico. 


'99—479—Persian Wars: Persians, in ex- 
peditions against Greece, fail in ef- 
forts at subjugation. 

31—404—-Peloponnesian War: Spartans, 
under Lysander, take Athens to be- 
come supreme in Greece. 

90—Barbarian Gauls sack Rome. 
40—Rome assumes ascendancy over 
towns of Italy. 

34-330—Alexander the Great conquers 
Greece, Persia, Egypt, and part of 
India. 

64-146—-Punic Wars: Romans, in cam- 
paigns against Carthaginians, seize 
Sicily and Spain and destroy Car- 
thage (later rebuilt by Romans, des- 
troyed by Arabs in 698 A.D.) 

58—51—Caesar defeats Gauls and Ger- 
mans. 

45—Caesar becomes dictator for life. 

44-Caesar assassinated. Mark Antony 
seizes Rome. 

31—Octavius defeats Antony, conquers 
Egypt. 

30—Suicides of Antony and Cleopatra. 

27—Octavius becomes Emperor Augus- 
tus; Roman Empire established. 

4 (?)—Birth of Christ (according to 
many historians). 
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The Christian Era—(A. D.) 


29 (?)—Crucifixion of Christ. 
78—Agricola conquers Britain. 
247—Goths begin invasion of Europe. 
306—Constantine the Great, first Chris- 
tian Emperor, defeats the Franks. 
330—Constantine makes Constantinople 
the seat of the Roman Empire. 
400—Goths under Alaric invade Italy. 
410—Sack of Rome by Alaric. 
451—-Battle of Chélons: Huns under Attila 
defeated by Romans. 
476—Fall of Rome; traditional date divid- 
ing ancient and medieval history. 
622—Hegira (flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca). After Mohammed’s death in 
632, Moslems sweep over much of 
western Asia and northern Africa. 
711—Moslems cross into Spain. 
732—Charles Martel defeats Moslems in 
Battle of Tours (or Poitiers). 
800—Charlemagne crowned first emperor 
of Holy Roman Empire; Christian- 
ity established over much of Europe. 
1066—Battle of Hastings: William the Con- 
queror successfully invades England. 
1096-1291—The Crusades: European Chris-~ 
tians, in seven periods of conflict, 
oppose the Moslems and Turks, de- 
veloping commerce and extending 
Christianity. 
1206—Mongolian Empire established by 
Genghis Khan. 
1215—Magna Carta proclaimed. 
1260-92—Kublai Khan establishes sover- 
eignty in China. 
1338-1453—-Hundred Years’ War: England 
loses lands in France. 
1431—Joan of Arc burned at the stake. 
1453—Turks capture Constantinople. 
1455-85—Wars of the Roses: House of 
York against House of Lancaster; 
Richard III slain at Battle of Bos- 
worth Field (1485); Tudor line 
started by Henry VII. 


-1619—First 


1492—Moors driven out of Spain. Christo- 
pher Columbus discovers America 
(West Indies). 


1517—Beginning of Reformation in Ger- 
many. 


1558—Elizabeth becomes queen of England. 


1571—-Battle of Lepanto: Don John of Aus- 
tria routs Turkish fleet. 


1588—Spanish Armada destroyed by Brit- 
ish. 


160%7—Jamestown, Va., settled by English 
under Capt. John Smith. 


Beer ae arty Years’ War: England, Hol- 
land, France, Sweden and German 
Protestants against Spain, Italy and 
German Catholics; Peace of West- 
phalia ends confiict, Alsace going to 
France, Swiss independence being 
recognized, and German secularized 
states being given religious freedom. 


representative assembly in 
America at Jamestown, Va. First 
Negro slaves land at Jamestown from 
Dutch ship. 


1620—Pilgrims land at Plymouth Rock. 


1642-52—-Great Rebellion: civil wars in 
England lasting from 1642 to 1646 
and from 1648 to 1652; Charles I ex- 
ecuted; Oliver Cromwell establishes 
commonwealth. 


1644—Manchu Dynasty established in 
_ China, lasting until 1912. 


1660—Monarchy restored in England under 
Charles IT. 


1665—The Great Plague in London. 


1704—British Gibraltar 
Spain. 


1707—Scotland and England united. 


1709—Battle of Poltava: Russians under 
Peter the Great defeat Swedes under 
Charles XII. 


1756-63—Seven Years’ War: France, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, and Russia against 
England and Prussia; Clive defeats 
French at Battle of Plassey (1757), 
marking beginning of British su- 
premacy in India; England wins 
Canada; Prussia retains. Silesia. 
(American phase known as French 
and Indian War—1754-60). 


1765—Stamp Act passed by British Parlia- 
ment; Stamp Act Congress in New 
York threatens boycott unless re- 
pealed. 

1770—The Boston Massacre (March 5). 

1773—Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16). 

1774—First Continental Congress, 
delphia (Sept. 5). 


1775-83—American Revolution. Outstand- 
ing events: 1775—Battle of Lexing- 


capture from 


Phila- 


ton-Concord (April 19). Battle 
Bunker Hill (June 17). 1776—Decla 
ration of American Independence 
(July 4). Battle of Long Island (Au 
27). 1777—Congress adopts Stars a 
Stripes (June 14). Battle of Brand 
wine (Sept. 11). Battle of Germ 
town (Oct. 4). Burgoyne surrenders 
at Saratoga (Oct. 17). 1778—Batth 
of Monmouth (June 28). Capture 0 
Kaskaskia (July 4). 1779—Battle ©: 
Savannah (Oct. 8-9). oI 
André hanged as spy (Oct. 2). Battle 
of King’s Mountain (Oct. 7). 1781— 
Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 17). Battl 
of Yorktown (Sept. 28—Oct. 19) 

British surrender by Lord Cornwallis 
1783—Peace treaty signed by U. : 
and Great Britain (Sept. 3). z 


1787—U. S. Constitution drawn up at Pai 
adelphia (May 14). 

1789—First U. S. Congress meets in na 
York City (Mar. 4); first session be- 
gins (April 6). Washington elected 
first President (April 6) and is in- 
augurated (April 30). 

1789-99—French Revolution. Outstanding 
events: 1789—Bastille destroyee 
(July 14). 1792—War with Prussia 
France declared republic (Sept. 21) 
1793—Louis XVI and Queen Marie 
Antoinette beheaded. Beginning 0j 
Reign of Terror. 1795—Napoleor 
Bonaparte heads army. Peace witk 
Prussia. Directory established (Oct 
27). (Revolution merges into Napole: 
onic Wars.) 


1792—Trial of Warren Hastings, Britisk 
administrator in India. + 


1796-1815—Napoleonic Wars. Outstanding 
events: 1796—War in Italy. 1798— 
Campaign in Egypt. 1799—Napoleor 
made first Consul of French repub: 
lic. 1804—Napoleon crowned emperoi 
(Dec. 2). 1805—Nelson defeat 
French in Battle of Trafalgar (Oct 
21). French defeat Russians anc 
Austrians in Battle of Austerlit: 
(Dec. 2). 1812—French defeat Rus 
sians in Battle of Borodino (Sept 
7). 1813—French defeated in Battl 
of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19). 1814—Na 
poleon abdicates (April 11), sent t 
Elba. Louis XVIII becomes King o 
France. First Treaty of Paris (Ma: 
30). 1815—Napoleon flees Elba (Fek 
26). Conclusion -of Congress o 
Vienna (June 9). Napoleon defeate 
in Battle of Waterloo (June 18) 
Second Treaty of Paris (Nov. 20). 


1800—Britain and Ireland united. 
1803—Louisiana Purchase. 


1804—06—Journey of Lewis and Clark over 
land to U. S. Northwest. 


1812-14—War of 1812. Outstanding events 
1812—Declaration of War by U. § 


4 ish (Aug. 15). 1814—British burn 
_ White House at Washington. Battle 
4 of Plattsburgh won by Americans 
(Sept. 11). U. S. signs treaty with 
Britain at Ghent, Belgium (Dec. 
24). 1815—Battle of New Orleans 
(Jan. 8). (Slowness of communica- 
tions was responsible for continua- 
tion of hostilities after treaty). 
$315—Holy Alliance formed (Sept. 26) by 
Russia, Austria and Prussia; in- 
tended to regulate government ac- 
cording to Christianity but was used 
for repressing political liberty. 
319—Florida purchased from Spain. 
820—Missouri Compromise permits slavery 
in that state. : 
3z3—Monroe Doctrine proclaims that no 
European power may seize territory 
or set up a government on American 
continents. 
$30—Revolt in France; Charles X flees; 
Louis Philippe becomes king. 
$32—South Carolina nullifies U. S. pro- 
tective tariff law. 
$36—Battle of the Alamo (March 6): 
Texas declares its independence 
' from Mexico. = 
$46-48—-Mexican War: boundary dispute 
between U.S. and Mexico; by Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), Mexico 
cedes Calif., Nev., and Utah to U. S.; 
Texas boundary set at Rio Grande. 
848—French depose Louis Philippe, set up 
Second Republic under Louis Na- 
poleon. Communist Manifesto issued 
by Marx and Engels. 
852—Louis Napoleon sets up second em- 
pire and takes title of Napoleon III. 
853—56—Crimean War: Russia loses claim 
to Greek Christians under Turkish 
flag. 
857—Dred Scott decision of U. S. Supreme 
Court (March 6) holds that a Negro 
slave is hot a citizen. 


358—Lincoln-Douglas debates in Illinois. 


359—John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry 

: (Oct. 16). 

360—South Carolina secedes from the 
Union (Dec. 20). 

361—-Seceding states proclaim Confeder- 
acy; Jefferson Davis named president 
(Feb. 9). First Ttalian parliament 
(Feb. 18); Victor Emmanuel made 
king. Serfdom abolished in Russia. 


61-65—American Civil War. Outstanding 
events: 1861—Battle of Bull Run 
(July 21). 1862—Battle of Monitor 
and Merrimac (March 9). Battle of 
Shiloh (April 6-7). Seven Days battle 
(June 26-July 2). Battle of Antietam 


Emancipation Proclamation (Jan. 1). 
Battle of Chancellorsville (May 2-4). 


Battle of Gettysburg (July 1-3). 
Grant captures Vicksburg (July 4).. 


Battle of Chickamauga (Sept. 19-20). 
Battle of Lookout Mountain (Nov. 
24-25). 1864—Battle of Wilderness 
(May 5-6). Battle of Spotsyivaiua 
(May). Sherman’s march through 
Georgia (ended Dec. 20). 1865—Lee 
surrenders at Appomattox (April 9). 


1864—International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation (First International) founded 
in London. 


1865—Lincoln shot by John Wilkes Booth 
(April 14, dies April 15). 


1867—Alaska bought from Russia by U. S. 


1869—Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
rail lines joined near Ogden, Utah 
(May 10), completing first trans- 
continental railroad. 

1870-—71—Franco-Prussian War: ends with 
Treaty of Frankfurt (May 10, 187i). 


1873—Financial panic in New York. 


1876—Battle of the Little Big Horn in 
Montana: massacre of General Cus- 
ter’s forces by the Sioux (June 25). 


1877-78—Russo-Turkish War: power of 
Turkey in Europe broken; redivision 
of southeastern Europe at Congress 
of Berlin (June 13-July 13, 1878). 


1881—Alexander II of Russia assassinated 
by nihilists (March 13). President 
Garfield fatally shot (July 2, dies 
Sept. 19). 


1883—Pendleton Act establishes Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and merit system. 


1889—Second International formed in 
Paris. 


1894-95—Chinese-Japanese 
wins Formosa. 


1898—Spanish-American War. Outstanding 
events: U.S. battleship Maine blown 
up in Havana harbor (Feb. 15). 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at 
Manila (May 1). Charge of San Juan 
Hill (July 1). Cervera’s fleet des- 
troyed off Santiago, Cuba, by U. S. 
ships (July 3). Treaty of Paris signed 
(Dec. 10) with Spain ceding the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. 


1899-1902—Boer (South African) War: re- 
sistance of Dutch to British govern- 
ment in Transvaal; Boers defeated 
and sign peace treaty at Pretoria 
(May 31, 1902). 

1899—Filipinos revolt (Feb. 4); U.S. forces 
capture rebel leader, Aguinaldo 
(March 23, 1901). 

1900—Boxer uprising in China against for- 
eigners and Chinese Christians; for- 
eign legations at Peiping besieged. 


War: Japan 


_ Creek (Sept. 16-17). 1863—Lincoln’s 


1901—President McKinley fatally shot 
(Sept. 6, dies Sept. 14). 
1904-05—Russo-Japanese War: result of 


conflicts in Manchuria; Port Arthur 
surrenders to Japanese (Jan. 2, 
1905); after Treaty of Portsmouth 
(Sept. 5, 1905), Japan emerges as 
major power. 

1912—Republic established in China (Feb. 
12). 

Fee netkan Wars: Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, and Montenegro allied suc- 
cessfully against Turkey; later Bul- 
garia attacks Serbia and Greece and 
is defeated. 


1914—U. S. troops land at Veracruz, Mexico, 
and occupy city for several months. 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria assassinated (June 28) at Sara- 
jevo by Serbs, precipitating World 
War I. 


1914-18—World War I: Central Powers 
(Austria-Hungary, Germany, Bul- 
garia and Turkey) against the Allies 
(United States, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Montenegro, Portugal, Italy 
and Japan). Outstanding events: 
1914—Austria declares war on Serbia 
(July 28). Germany declares war on 
Russia (Aug. 1) and France (Aug. 
8). Germans invade Belgium (Aug. 
4). Britain declares war on Germany 
(Aug. 4). Germans defeat Russians 
at Tannenberg, East Prussia (Aug. 
$1). First Battle of the Marne (Sept. 
6-9). 1915—German U-boat block- 
ade of Great Britain begins. Dar- 
danelles campaign against Turkey 
fails. 1916—Battle of Jutland (May 
81). Battles of the Somme (July— 
Nov.). Germans turned back at 
Verdun (Sept. 3). Rumania overrun 
by Central Powers; fall of Bucharest 
(Dec. 6). 1917—-Germany begins un- 
restricted submarine warfare. U. S. 
declares war (April 6). First U. S. 
troops in France (June 26). British 
capture Jerusalem (Dec. 9). Battle 
of Caporetto ends (Dec. 19). 1918— 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
of Peace speech (Jan. 8). Battle of 
the Somme (March 21-April 6). 
Battle of the Aisne (May 27—June 5). 
Second Battle of the Marne (July 15— 
Aug. 4). U. S. troops take St. Mihiel 
(Sept. 13). Battle of the Meuse- 
Argonne (Sept. 20—-Nov. 11). Allies 
break Hindenburg line (Oct. 5). 
Armistice signed (Nov. 11). 


191%7—First phase of Russian Revolution 
(Mar.): Tsar abdicates (Mar. 15) and 
is imprisoned; second phase of Revo- 
lution (Nov. 7): provisional govern- 
ment of Kerensky is overthrown. 
Balfour declaration (Nov. 2) on Jew- 
ish homeland in Palestine. 


1918—Tsar Nicholas II and his family shi 

by Bolsheviks (July 16). 

1919—The Third International (organiza. 
tion of Communist parties of all n 


Treaty of Versailles signed (J 
28); U. S. Senate refuses to ratify 
treaty (Nov. 19). a 
1920—League of Nations comes into exist-= 
ence (Jan. 10). National Prohibition 
goes into effect (Jan. 20). Woman 
suffrage amendment ratified (Auge 
26). 
1921—Resolution declaring peace with 


Harding (July 2). Conference for 
limitation of armaments meets in 
Washington, D.C. (Nov. 12). % 


1922—Irish Free State established (Jan. 
15). Treaty for limitation of naval 
armaments concluded at Washing= 
ton by U. S., Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan (Feb. 6). First session 
of World Court (June 15). Fascist 
coup in Italy; Mussolini forms cahbi- 
net (Oct. 31). 


1923—-French begin occupation of Ruhr 
(to 1925). World Court Protocol re= 
jected by U. S. Senate (Mar. 3). 
Munich beer hall putsch led by Hit- 
ler put down (Nov. 8-9). 


1924—Teapot Dome oil scandals. Death of 
Lenin (Jan. 21). Dawes Plan pre= 
sented (April 9) to stabilize German 
currency and regulate annual pay- 
ments of reparations. 


1925—Bryan and Darrow in Scopes evolu- 
tion trial in Tennessee (July). Lo- 
carno Conference held (Oct.) to in- 
sure peace and preserve boundaries. 


1926—World Court membership approved 
by U. S. (Jan. 27) with reservations; 
reservations rejected by Court. Gen- 
eral strike in Britain (Apr—Dec.). 


192%7—Record floods in Mississippi and 
tributary valleys (Apr—May). Lind- 
bergh flies solo across Atlantic (May 
20-21). Sacco and Vanzetti executed 
(Aug. 23). 


1928—Kellogg Peace Pact signed (Aug. 27); 
15 nations outlaw war. First Five- 
Year Plan inaugurated in U.S.S.R, 
(Oct. 1). 


1929—Lateran Treaty signed (Feb. 11), es- 
tablishing Vatican City State. Youngs 
Plan completed (June 7) for pay- 
ment of German reparations. Ney 
York stock market collapses (Oct 
29); depression begins. 

1930—Navy pact signed by U. S., Britain 
Japan, France and Italy (April 22) 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff signed by 
Hoover (June 17). Revolutions ir 


a (Sept. 6) and Brazil (Oct 


HEADLINES OF THE YEARS 


1931-1947 
Compiled by 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


1931 All the world was restless. Riot- 
ing in Cuba and Spain, revolu- 

tionary rumblings in South and 
Sentral America (the Marines were in 
Nicaragua), Fascist bluster in Italy told 
of world-wide ferment in economics and 
DOlitics. Here in the U. S. the Depression 
deepened. A worried President summoned 
zroups of anxious businessmen to the 
White House; neighborhood soup kitchens 
Were set up to feed the hungry. Christmas 
shoppers looked away as they passed job- 
ess, shivering men selling apples on street 
sorners. A song that caught the imag- 
nation was “Brother, Can You Spare a 
Dime?” The answer, as 1931 began, was 
zenerally “No.” 


9 Soviet budget 16 billions, a world’s 
record, with immense outlays for 
industry; private trade sinks to 
vanishing point. 

29 U. S. apologizes to Italy for al- 
leged slur by Maj. Gen. Smedley 
Butler on Mussolini. 


Feb. 5 Malcolm Campbell sets new speed 
record in auto, 245.733 miles per 
hour at Daytona Beach, Fla. 

24 Supreme Court holds 18th (Pro- 
hibition) Amendment constitu- 
tional. 

26 The New York World sold by 
Pulitzers to the Telegram. 

27 U.S. Senate passes soldiers’ bonus. 

Mar. 28 Paul von Hindenburg assumes 
rule of Reich as dictator “to curb 
radical excesses.” 

April 7 Anton J. Cermak elected Mayor 
of Chicago, defeating “Big Bill” 
Thompson. 

14 Alfonso XIII signs abdication, 
quits Spain with family. Niceto 
Alcalé Zamora is _ provisional 
president. 

May 1 Empire State, tallest building in 


jan. 


world, opens; 102 stories, 1,250 
feet. 
7% Francis (“Two-Gun”) Crowley, 


youthful killer, captured after 
spectacular battle with N. Y. po- 
lice. 

2% Auguste Piccard and Charles Kip- 
fer up 52,493 feet over Alps in bal- 
loon testing stratosphere rays. 


30. Mussolini closes “Catholic Action” 


June 6 
20 
July 1 
Aug. 9 
24 
Sept. 19 
Oct. 24 
Nov. 4 
5 
12 
29 
Dec. 2 
8 
22 
DIED: 
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society in Italy, charging political 
activity. 

Navy to drop base at Guam, no 
longer of military value. 

Hoover proposes world debt mora- 
torium for one year. 


Post and Gatty back at Roosevelt 
Field, completing circuit of globe 
in 8 days, 15 hours, 51 minutes. 
Previous record (Graf Zeppelin) 
21 days, 7 hr., 34 min. 

Revolt fails in Cuba; ex-President 
Mario G. Menocal, rebel leader, 
flees. 

Labour cabinet resigns in Britain; 
King asks MacDonald to form 
coalition government. 


Japan seizes Mukden, Manchuria. 


Al Capone gets eleven years and 
$50,000 fine for income-tax fraud. 
George Washington Bridge opens 
between New York and New 
Jersey. 


Japan is cited before League of 
Nations for trespassing in Man- 
churia. 


MacDonald announces 20-member 
coalition cabinet for Britain. 


$59,000,000 Naval appropriations 
slash announced by Hoover. 


Japan -rejects League plan for 
neutral zone in Manchuria; China 
accepts. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan brings from 
Germany pictures of atom-smash- 
ing with cosmic rays. 


Chancellor Heinrich Bruening of 
Germany slashes wages and prices 
by decree; says he may use martial 
law to curb extremists. 


War debt moratorium is ratified 
in Senate. 


Marshal J. J. Joffre, 78, Jan. 3; 
Anna Pavlova, 46, Jan. 22; Nellie 
Melba, 70, Feb. 22; Arnold Ben- 
nett, 63, Mar. 27; Knute Rockne, 
53, Mar. 31; David Belasco, 176, 
May 14; Frank Harris, 75, Aug. 
26; Sir Thomas Lipton, 81, Oct. 2; 
Thomas A. Edison, 84, Oct. 18; 
Vachel Lindsay, 52, Dec. 5. 


“monumental traffic in alcohol, the organ- 
jzed and amply financed gangsterism that 
everyone knew about. Hoover and Congress 
vacillated. The Depression still plagued in- 
dustry, merchandising, real estate. The na- 
tion’s business seemed stalled on dead cen- 
ter. That gloomy, listless December, the na- 
tion’s ear was tuned to shuffling cards, and 
public interest focused on a bridge table 
where Sidney Lenz and the Culbertsons 
played an epic contract bridge match to 
determine the merits of their systems of 


a bidding. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


9 


12 


24 


29 


15 


27 


13 


April 4 


May 


10 


1 


People were dissatisfied with 
Prohibition. The Wickersham 
Committee survey disclosed the 


Bruening notifies world Germany 
is unable to pay reparations. 


Hattie W. Caraway, Ark., elected 
to U. S. Senate, first woman 
elected to that body. 


Samuel Seabury, after 6 months 
of investigation, indicts Tammany 
for New York misrule. 


Japanese invade Shanghai; U. S. 
warns Tokyo to respect American 
rights. 


Andrew Mellon named Ambassa- 
dor to England; Ogden Mills Sec- 
retary of Treasury. 


Hoover names Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo to U. S. Supreme Court, suc- 
ceeding Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(retiring). 


James Chadwick, British scientist, 
announces discovery of neutron, 
smallest particle. 


Lindbergh baby kidnaped 
Hopewell, N. J. 


4 killed as 3,000 riot for jobs at 
River Rouge Ford plant near De- 
troit. 


Hindenburg beats Adolf Hitler in 
German presidential elections, 
but fails to get majority over all 
candidates. 


Vitamin C isolated after 5-year 
search by Dr. C. C. King, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Roosevelt makes “Forgotten Man” 
speech on radio, setting keynote 
of his campaign for President. 


Lindbergh paid $50,000 ransom 
over Bronx cemetery wall (Apr. 
2), New Jersey police announce. 


at 


Hindenburg beats Hitler in run- 
off by nearly 6 million votes; bans 
SS troops 3 days later. 


World’s’ biggest electric power 
plant to be at Dnieprostroy, 
U.S.S.R. 


6 
12 
15 


20 


June 2 


16 


July 1 


20 


28 


Aug. 30 
31 
Sept. 1 
30 
NOWs a7 
8 
22 
Dec. 5 
21 
DIED: 


French President Doumer shot by 
Russian fanatic, dies next day. — 
Lindbergh baby found slain in 
brush-pile. 


Japanese Premier Tsuyoshi Inu-— 
kai assassinated by Jap Fascists. © 


Amelia Earhart Putnam st 
solo flight from Harbor Grace, — 


N. Ireland 15% hr. later; 
woman to fly Atlantic alone. 


Bonus Army of 3,500 reported © 
marching on Washington from 
North, Central, Middle West 
States. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., calls for 
Repeal; declares Prohibition has 
failed. 


Hoover and Charles Curtis re- 
nominated; Republicans 
Repeal, advocate state option. 


Democrats nominate F. D. Roose= — 
velt on 4th ballot. = 
¥ 


House passes 2-billion-dollar Gar-_ 
ner-Wagner relief bill. 


Hoover vetoes relief bill. ; 


Franz von Papen seizes Germat 2 
government, puts army in charge 
after Nazi-Communist rioting. 


U. S. Army under Gen. Douglas ~ 
MacArthur drives Bonus Army out 

of Washington with tanks, tear 
gas: 1 killed by police bullet. 


Hermann W. Goering elected 
Reichstag President; Von Papen 
continued as Chancellor. 


Germany demands arms equal to 
those of other nations. 


Mayor Walker of New York resigns 
during ouster proceedings before © 
Roosevelt. 


. 


London: mass demonstrations of 
hunger marchers stopped by po- 
lice in Whitehall. 


Supreme Court orders retrial of 
Scottsboro Case. 


Roosevelt wins in Democratic 
landslide: Congress wet, over- 
whelmingly Democratic. 


Roosevelt confers with Hoover at 
White House; fail to reach agree- 
ment on foreign policy. 


Repeal loses by six votes in House. 
House votes 3.2 beer. 


Lytton Strachey, 51, Jan. 21; Edgar 
Wallace, 56, Feb. 10; Minnie Ma- 
dern Fiske, 67, Feb. 15; Aristide 
Briand, 69, Mar. 6; John Philip 
Sousa, 77, Mar. 6; Ivar Kreuger, 
52, Mar. 12; George Eastman, 77, 
Mar. 14; Flo Ziegfeld, 62, July 22, 


eineccett was in, Hoover out. 
Roosevelt was fitting Cabinet 
pieces together, making plans. 


wer was packing his papers. In the long 
se from November to March, the rolls 
obless mounted and the nation grew 
= jittery. From Germany, increasingly 
rulent and truculent, the name Adolf 
=r came more and more into the news. 
‘as the year of the NRA and the Blue 
.e and the year Prohibition ended. “The 
* thing we have to fear is fear itself,” 
Roosevelt in his inaugural speech. 


4 


19 


30 


27 


14 
15 


Iowa farmers threaten to lynch 
insurance company representative 
for farm foreclosure. 
Ex-President Calvin Coolidge, 60, 
dies of heart attack at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Soviet reported to have exiled 45,- 
000 Cossacks to Siberia as grain 
slackers. 

Hitler made Chancellor of Ger- 
many by Hindenburg. 

Hitler ends Reichstag; calls for 
referendum; pledges fight on 
Marxism; promises jobs for all. 
League of Nations demands Japan 
surrender conquests in China. 
Hoover urges world to stabilize 
currencies, return to gold. 

Gov. Comstock of Michigan pro- 
claims bank holiday; $50,000,000 
rushed to Detroit. 

F.D.R. escapes death as assassin’s 
bullet fells Mayor Cermak, 59, of 
Chicago at Miami (dies Mar. 6). 
Police seize Giuseppe Zangara, fa- 
natic. 

House sends repeal proposal to 
state conventions. 

Reichstag building set afire; Nazis 
blame Communists. 

Capital of Jehol in north China 
falls to Japanese. 

Roosevelt inaugurated; promises 
wartime action to defeat Depres- 
sion. 

Roosevelt proclaims bank holi- 
day; bans hoarding; embargoes 
gold. 

Nazis capture Reichstag control 
with record vote. 

Roosevelt plans new money to 
open banks at once; gold called 
in. 

118 die, 5,000 injured in Southern 
California earthquake. 
President Roosevelt 
first “Fireside Chat.” 


Congress votes 3.2 beer. 
Exchanges reopen; stocks up. 


broadcasts 


April 


May 


June 


June 


21 


23 


a7 


18 


23 


22 


30 


Roosevelt offers plan for 250,000 
Civilian Conservation Corps jobs. 
C. E. Mitchell, former National 
City Bank of N. Y. chairman, ar- 
rested for income-tax evasion; 
acquitted in subsequent trial. 
Reichstag confers blanket powers 
on Hitler for 4 years. 

Federal employees’ pay cut 15 per- 
cent on basis of drop of 21.7 per- 
cent in living cost since 1928. 
Nazis boycott Jews; order labels 
on all Jewish stores. 

Michigan first state to vote Re- 
peal. 

Airship Akron falls in sea off 
Jersey; Rear Adm. Wm. A. Mof- 
fett and 72 lost. 

Beer barrels roll as 3.2 brew be- 
comes legal. 

U. S. goes off gold standard. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
MacDonald meet for recovery 
talks. 

5,000 school teachers storm Chi- 
cago banks for 30 millions back 
pay. 

Hitler orders compulsory toil for 
every able+bodied German youth. 
Farm and relief bills signed by 
President. 

U. S. refuses to join Britain and 
France for three-power action 
against Hitler. 

Roosevelt calls on world for non- 
aggression pact. 

Hitler accepts Roosevelt plan, de- 
mands equality for Reich. 

Hugh A. Johnson named adminis- 
trator of industry. 

New York votes 20 to 1 for Repeal. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. assets dropped 
$255,673,843 since 1929, Senate 
committee told. 

Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago opens. 

Italy, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many sign 4-power pact at Rome 
for ten-year peace. 

London Monetary and Economic 
Conference opens. 

Roosevelt signs NRA bill, opens 
recovery drive; 5,000,000 jobs his 
goal. 

Nazis ban Socialist party in Ger- 
many, charge treason. 

London Monetary and Economic 
Conference begs Roosevelt for 
stabilization agreement; warns of 
collapse, currency war. 

Roosevelt rejects gold bloc stabili- 
zation plan. 


Oe Sher as 


lifereation® Plearete 


July 9 Hitler wants Germany 100 per- 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


11 


42 


19 


10 


13 


16 


17 


cent Nazi, 
“forever.” 


“Super-Cabinet” formed to direct 
U.S. recovery. 


Blanket industrial code sets wages 
at minimum of 40 cents an hour. 


Italo Balbo leads 24-plane armada 
to N. Y. after transatlantic jour- 
ney to Chicago Fair. 


Stocks break 5 to 20 points; worst 
break in 3 years. 


Wiley Post completes solo globe 
circuit in 7 days, i8 hours, 45 
minutes. 


World Monetary and Economic 
Conference adjourns indefinitely. 


Fusion nominates F. H. LaGuardia 
for Mayor of New York City. 


U. S. strike truce signed by indus- 
try and labor; Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner heads Mediation Board. 


Reich scorns Anglo-French notice 
to stay out of Austria. 


26 killed in riots in Havana. 


President Gerardo Machado flees 
as mob sacks presidential palace 
in Cuba. 


Roosevelt sends 3 warships to 
Cuba. 


Guglielmo Marconi proves micro- 
waves carry farther than range of 
vision. 


Raymond Moley resigns 
Roosevelt ‘Brain Trust.” 


Hitler insists Jewry be uprooted 
in Germany. 


Radicals seize power in Cuba: 


King Faisal I of Iraq dies in Bern, 
Switzerland; Ghazi I succeeds to 
throne. 


Jews organize drive to boycott 
Nazi products, shipping, services. 


Ramon Grau San Martin chosen 
President of Cuba by revolution- 
ary junta; sworn in at Havana. 


200,000 New Yorkers participate in 
10-hour parade up Fifth Avenue 
for NRA. 


Seething Cuba under 
rule by Dr. 
Martin. 


Engelbert Dollfuss, of Austria, 
wounded by Nazi fanatic. 


Hitler bolts League of Nations and 
arms parley at Geneva. 


U. S. remaining aloof in Europe, 
Norman H. Davis tells Geneva 
Conference. 


Dr. Albert Einstein, refugee from 


Germany, arrives in United States, 
settles in Princeton, N. J. 


forbids rival parties 


from 


dictator 
Ramon Grau San 


Nov. 


Dec. 


22 


16 


17 


26 


28 


21 


23 


24 


30 


DIED: 


Roosevelt begins dollar “¢o1 
authorizes RFC to Mae ney 
mined gold. j 


Newly mined gold price set 
$31.36 per oz., 27 cents abo} 
world market price. 


F. H. LaGuardia elected New Yor 
Mayor. ; 


Cuba in state of war again. 


Hitler wins 93.4 percent vote i 
referendum on Nazi foreign ote) 
icy. 


Morgenthau replaces Acheson r 
Undersecretary of Treasury, 
comes acting Secretary durin 
leave granted Woodin. 


; 
British ready to conciliate Gel 
many with new arms concession 


U. S. and Russia resume full relz 
tions (as of 11:50 p.m., Nov. 16} 
Soviet gives list of guaranties in 
cluding pledge “to refrain fror 
propaganda against the policie 
or social order of the U. S.” | 


California) mob _ storms fai 
lynches two kidnap slayers at Sa 
Jose; Gov. Rolfe defends actio 
of lynch mob. 


Lynching wave spreads as Mi 
souri mob hangs, burns Negro ¢ 
St. Joseph, and Maryland me 
fights posse in attempt to fre 
four lynch suspects. 


Seventh International Conferent 
of American States opens in Mor 
tevideo, Uruguay; all nations bt 
Costa Rica are represented. 


Prohibition ends in U. S. as Uta’ 
86th state, ratifies Repeal at 5% 
P.M. 


“ 


Roosevelt orders silver purchase 
and coined in new inflation moy 


Crown Prince born to Emper 
Hirohito and Empress Nagako | 
Japan. 


Over 200 dead in French railros 
wreck 17 miles east of Paris. 


Assassins stab to death Armenig 
Archbishop marching to altar | 
New York church. 


Premier Ion Duca of Rumania 
assassinated in Bucharest. 


Sara Teasdale, 48, Jan. 29: Jot 
Galsworthy, 66, Jan. 31; James. 
Corbett, 66, Feb. 18; Earl De 
Biggers, 48, Apr. 5; Fatty Arbuck 
46, June 29; Ring Lardner, 
Sept. 25; E. H. Sothern, 73, O 
28; Texas Guinan, 49, Nov. 

Knud Rasmussen, 54, Dec. 21. 


ees et eS 


93 


The New Deal delved into the 
alphabet and came up with 
multi-lettered agencies. Mr. 


posevelt’s resonant voice roused and re- 
Sured the nation in fireside chats. The 
rue Eagle flapped. People talked about 
section 7-A, codes, NRA, CCC, farm relief, 
acking down on chiselers, and boondogg- 
ag. The little guy (it seemed) was coming 


‘to his 


own at last. Prohibition was fin- 


ned. The nation enjoyed its first legal 
soholic holiday in fifteen years. New York 
1d double cause to celebrate: Tammany 
as out in the cold for the first time since 


18. 
nm 4 


10 


*b. 6 


ar. 61 


ril 13 
30 
ry 10 
28 
ne 14 


29 


Roosevelt notifies Congress re- 
covery program will cost $10,000,- 
000,000 by June 30, 1935. 

Van der Lubbe, Dutch communist, 
beheaded for Reichstag fire. 

6 Navy planes reach Hawaii. from 
California in 2434 hours. 

Dollar cut to 59.06 cents (gold 
value). 

20 dead in Paris riots; Daladier’s 
government resigns next day. 
France paralyzed by general strike. 


Civil war in Austria, over 500 
dead. 

Britain, France, Italy send note 
to Hitler backing Dollfuss govern- 
ment in Austria. 

Nazis send ultimatum to Dollfuss. 
Henry Pu-yi becomes Emperor 
Kang Teh of Manchukuo. (Man- 
chukuo was Japan’s new name for 
Manchuria.) 

Roosevelt orders curtailment 
of Army air mail after ten Army 
casualties in 20 days. 

Samuel Insull, reportedly dis- 
guised as woman, flees Athens to 
evade extradition to U. S. 
Roosevelt signs Philippine Inde- 
pendence Bill. 

Roosevelt gets first setback in 
Congress as his veto of indepen- 
dent offices appropriation bill is 
overridden. 

4,700,000 U. S. families on relief, 
Hopkins reports. 

U. S. rejects Japanese claim of 
hegemony in China. 

Severe drought in Midwest is fol- 
lowed by dust storms. 
Quintuplets born to Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne, at Corbeil, Ont. 
Germany declares six-months 
moratorium on all foreign debts. 
Gov. William Langer, North Da- 
kota, sentenced to eighteen 
months in prison for conspiracy 
to defraud U. S. government. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


30 


15 


26 


31 


20 


25 


29 


DIED: 


Hitler “purge” kills Ernst Roehm 
and score of other Nazi leaders. 
Famine threatens San Francisco 
in general strike; all unions go out 
in sympathy with longshoremen 
and marine workers. 

San Francisco strike settled. 


Heat, drought blanket Midwest 
“dustbowl”; at least 700 dead. 
Engelbert Dolifuss, 42, Austrian 
Chancellor, assassinated. 
Hindenburg, 86, dies; Hitler be- 
comes absolute dictator of Ger- 
many. 

U. S. nationalizes silver, to pay 
50.01 cents an ounce. 

Hitler asks return of Saar, peace 
with France. 

Huey Long enters New Orleans 
with troops; plans to investigate 
political enemies. 

337,000 out in nationwide textile 
strikes. 

About 130 die, many missing as 
liner Morro Castle burns off N. J. 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann ar- 
rested for Lindbergh kidnap-slay- 
ing. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson resigns as 
NRA administrator. 

Catalonia secedes in Spain; Reds 
riot, civil war threatens. 
Alexander I of Yugoslavia, 45, 
and French Foreign Minister 
Barthou assassinated at Marseilles 
by Croatian. 

Charles Kingsford-Smith flies first 
eastward Pacific flight from Hon- 
olulu to California in 14 hours, 
59 minutes. 

Democrats gain Congress strength 
in New Deal election victories. 
Japan asks naval parity; warns of 
intention to. terminate 1922 
Washington agreement. 

France and Germany sign Saar 
Treaty at Rome. 

Russia “purges” [executes] 66 
for plotting against Stalin regime. 
Japanese Privy Council votes to 
abrogate Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922. 

Ethiopia protests to League of 
Nations against Italian oil seiz- 
ures. 

Japan formally denounces 1922 
naval treaty. 


Albert I of Belgium, 58, Feb. 17; 


Sir Edward, Elgar, 76, Feb. 23; 
John J. McGraw, 60, Feb. 25; 
Frederick Delius, 71, June 10; 
Mme. Marie Curie, 66, July 4; 


Marie Dressler, 64, July 28. 


In Europe the dictators grew 

4 193 more arrogant. Mussolini cried 

aloud his dreams of Roman 

grandeur from the Quirinal balcony. In 

far-off Ethiopia dark warriors primed mus- 

kets and sharpened spears. Hitler eyed Aus- 
tria and the Ruhr. 

But why worry? America was climbing 
out of the Depression, we hoped; business 
was stirring and money was channeled 
through relief rolls to the distressed and 
the hungry. Except for outraged cries from 
the Liberty League, the New Deal forged 
ahead. 


Jan. 2 Bruno Richard Hauptmann goes 
on trial at Flemington, N. J., for 
kidnap-slaying of the Lindbergh 
baby, | 

4 Roosevelt asks 3,500,000 
(PWA) to end dole. 

7 Oil control provision of NIRA un- 

constitutional, Supreme Court de- 

cides in first New Deal test. 

Saar plebiscite 90 percent for re- 

union with Germany. 

24 Liner Mohawk sinks after colli- 

sion off N. J. coast. 


Senate rejects World Court. 


12-day clash be- 
and Ethiopian 


jobs 


13 


29 

Feb. 10 Rome reports 
tween Italian 
troops. 

13 Hauptmann guilty. 

Mar. 1 Saar is returned to Germany. 
6 22,000,000 on U. S. relief rolls. 

16 Hitler scraps Versailles Treaty by 
re-establishing universal military 
training in Germany. 

Hitler demands union with Aus- 
tria, part of Czechoslovakia; 
wants air force and navy. 
Scottsboro boys win new trial. 


Britain, France, Italy criticize 
Reich for treaty violation. 


Marshal Pilsudski, 67, Polish dic- 
tator, dies. 

Largest land plane crashes after 
collision over Moscow; 49 killed. 
9-year-old George Weyerhauser of 
wealthy lumber family kidnaped 
at Tacoma, Wash. 

Supreme Court unanimously voids 
NRA. 

Weyerhauser returned after pay- 
ment of $200,000 ransom. 


3 SS Normandie on maiden voyage, 
crosses Atlantic in 4 days, 11 
hr., 42 min.; new record. 


% Pierre Laval again becomes. Pre- 
mier of France. 


J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labour 
Prime Minister, resigns; Stanley 
Baldwin heads new Conservative 
government in Britain. 


27 


April 1 


May 12 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
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14 


21 


29 


DIED: 


China yiaiae s Japan in) 
surrenders rule over Peipir 
Tientsin. 


Roosevelt signs stop-gap io 


U-boat parity. 

Senate passes Wagner Labor 
lations Act, Social Security A 
Roosevelt signs Wagner Act. 
More than 80,000 Jews have qu 
Germany. 

Will Rogers, 55, and Wiley Po 
36, killed in plane crash in Alaska 
Senate votes for neutrality, 

on arms sale to belligerents 
Ethiopia crisis. 

Queen Astrid, 30, of Belgium i 
killed in auto crash. 4 
Haile Selassie cedes oil rights 
half of Ethiopia to American at 
British interests in an effort tc 
stop Italy. E 
Hurricane strikes Florida a 
reaches mainland next day; se 
eral hundred dead. 

U. S. State Department tore 
oil promoters to cancel Ethiong 
concession. 

Huey Long, 42, shot at Louisiané 
capitol; his assailant killed Dj 
guards. Long dies September 10, 
Jews deprived of citizenship by 
Nazis; ghettos revived; swastik: 
becomes national flag. 

Manuel Quezon elected first presi 
dent of Philippines. 

Mussolini rejects League’s peaci 
plan for Ethiopia, 
Ethiopia invaded. 
Italians bomb Adowa; 
ported dead. 

Dutch Schultz shot by gangster 
in Newark, N. J., cafe; dies nex 
day. 

King George II recalled to Gree 
throne in plebiscite. 

Army pilots climb 74,000 ft. (1 
mi.) in stratosphere flight. 
First air mail flight across Pacifi 
to Manila. 

Japanese strike at Peiping. 
Supreme Court denies Hauptman 
appeal; he must die Jan. 18. 
Thomas G. Masaryk resigns ¢€ 
President of Czechoslovakia. 
Anthony Eden becomes England 
Foreign Secretary; urges sanctior 
against Italy. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, 6 
Apr. 6; Adolph S. Ochs, 77, Apr. : 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 93, Mar. | 
T. E. Lawrence (of Arabia), 4 
May 19; Jane Addams, 74, May 2 
Alfred Dreyfus, 75, July 12;.Bil 
Sunday, 71, Nov. 6, 


1,700 re 


36 The fuse was lit in Ethiopia 
and North China. As war rum- 
bled along those far-off hori- 
ons, the U. S. sidled behind a “Neutrality 
ct” and fought shy of foreign entangle- 
aents. This time, we said, we will have no 
fuck with foreign wars. As for domestic 
onflict, John L. Lewis had just punched 
Gill Hutcheson in the nose and the boys 
vere choosing up sides for Labor’s great 
-vil war between the AFL and CIO. It was, 
o fact, an exciting time for Labor, what 
‘ith the generous new Wagner Act and the 
ntroduction of the sit-down strike. The 
‘ew Deal was in the saddle, F.D.R. had 
_gned the Social Security Act and another 
ational election was coming up. 


an. 3 President Roosevelt backs drastic 
neutrality law, hits “autocrats” 
of world. 


6 AAA crop control program de- 
clared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 


15 Japanese withdraw from naval 
conference at London. 


20 King George V, of England, dies 
at 70; Prince of Wales, 41, suc- 
ceeds to the throne as Edward 
VITt. 


‘eb. 17 TVA wins first test of constitu- 
tionality as Supreme Court rules 
Wilson Dam can sell power. 


26 Army seizes power in Japan; 
Tokyo under martial law. 


far. 1 10,000 Ethiopians slain, two ar- 
mies routed. 


7 Hitler sends German troops into 
the Rhineland, defying treaty at 
Versailles; scraps Locarno Pact. 


8 Italians halt war in Ethiopia 
pending peace talks recommended 
by League. 

10 France and Belgium insist on 
military sanctions against Ger- 
many. 

29 Hitler receives 98.79 percent vote 
in German elections. 

31 Japanese troops invade Mongolia; 
Russians angry. 


pril 3 Bruno Richard Hauptmann elec- 
t+rocuted in Trenton, New Jersey. 


7 Great Britain gives League evi- 
dence Italy is using poison gas 
in Ethiopia. 

lay 5 Italian army occupies 
Ababa; war is over. 

9 Dirigible Hindenburg docks in 
Lakehurst, N. J., 61% hr. after 
take-off from Friedrichshafen, 
Ger. 

18 Guffey Coal Act found constitu- 
tional by Supreme Court. 


Addis 


June 4 500,000 strikers are out as Léon 
Blum’s Socialist government, 
France’s first, takes office. 


11 Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, nomi- 
nated for President by Republi- 
can Convention at Cleveland. 


2% Franklin D. Roosevelt is renomi- 
nated for President, 


July 1 Britain, France refuse to recog- 
nize Italian conquest of Ethiopia 
but will not go to war. 


19 Gen. Franco and rebel force land 
in Spain from North Africa. 


Aug. 5 Premier General John Metaxas 
declares dictatorship in Greece 
under King George II. 


12 Germany agrees to non-interven- 
tion in Spain. 


Sept. 25 France announces franc will be . 
devalued in accord with the 
United States and Great Britain. 


Oct. 3 France slashes its tariffs from 15 
to 20 percent in bid for world 
trade. 


14 Belgium renounces French al- 
liance, will look to own resources 
for national safety. 


24 Germany, Italy agree to Fascist 
front against Europe. 


Nov. 3 President Roosevelt, Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, 
win election in sweeping Demo- 
cratic victories. 


18 Italy and Germany recognize 
Franco’s regime in Spain. 


25 Japan signs anti-Comintern 
treaty with Germany. 


Dec. 11 Edward VIII abdicates. 


12 George VI proclaimed King; Ed- 
ward, as Duke of Windsor, leaves 
England. 


15 Twenty-one American republics 
sign neutrality pact. 


25 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
dictator of China, is released thir- 
teen days after being kidnaped 
by forces of Marshal Chang, for- 
mer war lord, in mutiny. 


John Gilbert, 38, Jan. 9; Rudyard 
Kipling, 70, Jan. 18; Charles Cur- 
tis, 76, Feb. 8; Antonio Scotti, 70, 
Feb. 26; Ivan P. Pavlov, 86, Feb. 
27; Marilyn Miller, 37, Apr. 7; 
Ottorino Respighi, 56, Apr. 18; Os- 
wald Spengier, 51, May 8; G. K, 
Chesterton, 62, June 14; Maxim 
Gorki, 68, June 18; Lincoln Stef- 
fens, 70, Aug. 9; Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, 75, Nov. 17; Luigi 
Pirandello, 69, Dec. 10; Arthur 
Brisbane, 72, Dec. 25. 


DIED: 


: Now Spain was a battleground 
1937 of weapons and clashing ideas. 
The Dictators had become a 
blustering team and there was no one to 
call their bluff. In Moscow the Kremlin 
produced a fantastic purge of traitors and 
weaklings and confused Bolsheviks. 

In the U. 
about to begin his second term after 
brushing off the Landon challenge. The 
Republican party’s representation in Con- 
gress had dwindled to a handful. A confi- 
dent F'.D.R. was about to launch his scheme 
against the “Nine Old Men” on the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


Jan. 2 Britain signs Mediterranean Ac- 
cord with Italy in effort to split 
Duce from Hitler. 


410,000 Italian troops 
Spain. 

Howard Hughes crosses U. S. in 7 
hr., 28 min., 25 sec. 


Roosevelt takes oath for 2nd 
term; pledges end to poverty. 


17 Moscow defendants confess 
they helped Trotsky plan to un- 
dermine Soviet. 

Hitler scraps Versailles war guilt 
clause. 


Sit-down strikers at Flint, Mich., 
defy Court order to evacuate. 


5 Roosevelt asks power to enlarge 
Supreme Court to 15 Justices; new 
appointments would offset elderly 
members who refuse to retire. 


1,400 Ethiopians executed for at- 
tack on Gen. Rodolfo Graziani. 


Steel plants raise wages to $5 per 
day; grant 40-hour week. 


413 pupils, 14 teachers die in 
New London, Tex., school explo- 
sion. 


Hughes, Brandeis, Van Devanter 
oppose extra Justices as impairing 
Court's efficiency. 


Supreme Court backs Washington 
State Minimum Pay Act for 
Women. 


Supreme Court upholds Wagner 
Act. 


Franco battleship sunk by Loyal- 
ist plane, about 700 drown. 


Italy and Germany agree to help 
Franco fight on, and attack Ma- 
drid anew. 


6 Hindenburg explodes at Lake- 
hurst; 36 die as world’s largest 
dirigible falls in flames. 


George VI crowned in London. 


Senate committee rejects Roose- 
velt Court plan, 10-8; Van Devan- 
ter, 78, resigns. 


land in 


Mar. 1 


22 


29 


April 12 
30 


May 3-5 


12 
18 


S. Franklin Roosevelt was 


June 3 


22 


duly 2 


22 


24 


Aug. 1 


Nov. 


Dec. 


DIED: 


Information Please Alma 


Social Security upheld by St 
preme Court. " 


AFL declares war on CIO. : 
Steelworkers strike; 75,000 out. — 


Neville Chamberlain becomes 
Prime Minister of Britain, suc- 
ceeding Baldwin. ' 


Duke of Windsor, former Edward 
VIII, weds Wallis Warfield Simp- 
son. 


Joe Louis wins heavyweight title, 
knocking out James J. Braddock. 


Amelia Earhart Putnam, 38, miss- 
ing in Pacific in round-the-world 
flight; Navy ships and planes in 
search. 

Senate defeats Court plan, bury= 
ing it in committee by 70 to 20; 
Overrides Farm Loan Act veto. 


Alabama frees 5 of 9 Scottsboro 
defendants. \ 


Tientsin set afire by Jap planes. 


Japs thrust south toward Nan- 
king, after quelling North, to 
widen “incident war’; Central 
China in panic. 
Senator Hugo Black named to 
Supreme Court. 


863 die as Chinese planes acci- 
dentally bomb Shanghai. 


Black confirmed; Senate rejects 
rumors of Senator’s Klan affilia- 
tions. 

Japs land at Shanghai; 173 killed 
as shell explodes in international 
quarter. 


Britain and France agree to give 


Hitler colonies in exchange for 
peace. 


Japanese attack, sack Nanking. 
Italy quits League over Ethiopia. 


U. S. gunboat Panay sunk by 
Jap planes. 


Tokyo apologizes for Panay, ousts 
air chief two days later. 

Russia executes 8 more officials 
for treason. 

Erich von Ludendorff, last Ger- 
man war lord, dies. 

Roosevelt bars “isolation”; doesn’t 
want “peace at any price.” 


U. S. accepts Tokyo apology on 
Panay. 


Elihu Root, 91, Feb. 7; John D. 
Rockefeller, 97, May 23; Jean Har- 
low, 26, June 7; George Gershwin, 
38, July 11; Guglielmo Marconi, 
63, July 20; Andrew W. Mellon, 82, 
Aug. 26; Thomas G. Masaryk, 87, 
Sept. 14; James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, 71, Nov. 9; Maurice Ravel, 62, 
Dec. 28. 


Pee tae 
lines of the Years 


1938 


iD 


The stock market sagged and 
slumped, industry was again in 
the doldrums. Roosevelt blamed 


a business recession. ‘Pump priming” was 
She word in Washington, where they talked 
of fresh billions to get things moving 


again. 


The President was working on a plan 
Sor an enlarged Navy. The program sounded 
logical, for in Europe the machinery of 
war gathered momentum ominously, while 
Ehe democratic nations fumed and hesi- 
Eated. Hitler’s troops were poised for 


Austria; 


Jan. 19 
28 


Feb. 4 


16 


20 


June 15 
20 


the stage was set for Munich. 


Franco air raids kill 700 in Bar- 
celona and Valencia. 

Roosevelt asks billion dollars for 
“two-ocean Navy.” 

Hitler announces seizure of army 
control; Ribbentrop becomes 
Foreign Minister. 

Austria, yielding to Hitler’s threat, 
puts Nazis in cabinet. 

Hitler defies foes, says Nazis will 
protect Germans everywhere. 
Anthony Eden resigns as British 
Foreign Minister, charging Cham- 
berlain seeks to “buy peace.” 
Commons approves Chamberlain 
policy. 

Rev. Martin Niemdller imprisoned 
by Nazis. 

Hitler strikes in Austria; Nazis 
seize government as army moves 
in; Schuschnigg ousted. 

Mexico expropriates foreign oil 
interests. 

U. S. protests Mexican oil seiz- 
ures. 

Loyalist Spain severed as Rebels 
cut sea road. 

Austrians vote 99.75 percent for 
Anschluss. 

Britain and Italy sign pact to 
maintain peace. 
Hitler in Rome, 
with Duce. 
League yields, allowing France 
and Britain to recognize Italy’s 
conquest in Ethiopia, which is 
proclaimed 3 days later. 
Wage-Hour Bill enacted. 

France closes frontier at behest 
of Britain, halting aid to Spanish 
Loyalists. 

Germany puts entire nation un- 
der temporary forced-labor sys- 
tem. 

50,000 jailed in Austria during 
8% months of Nazi terror. 

14 Jews, 44 Arabs dead in 5-day 
Palestine riots. 

Howard Hughes completes flight 
around world: 3 days, 19 hr., 14 
min., 10 sec. (record). 


pledges amity 


18 Douglas Corrigan lands in Dublin 


31 


Oct. 


13 


18 


23 


Dec. 


DIED: 


6 


in “wrong-way” flight. 

Japanese and Russians in border 
skirmish. 

Mexico rejects U. S, protest, cites 
U. S. New Deal to justify oil 
seizures. 


Russian-Japanese truce effected. 
Hitler demands autonomy for 


.Sudeten Germans. 


Prague yields to Nazi pressure on 
nearly all German demands. 


Hitler, Goering defiantly promise _ 


protection to Sudeten Germans. 
Britain and France, after parley, 
urge Czechs to surrender Sude- 
tenland. 

Roosevelt appeals to Hitler and 
Czechs for peaceful settlement of 
problems. 

Britain, France, Italy, Germany 
in parley at Munich agree to dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. 
Chamberlain returns to London 
with “peace in our time.” 

Nazi troops cross Czech border; 
Czechs yield to Polish demand for 
Teschen. 

Hitler makes triumphant entry 
in Sudetenland, and— 

forces Britain and France to yield 
more Czech territory in Bohemia. 
“Attack from Mars” in radio 
sketch by Orson Welles causes 
widespread panic. 

Hungary gets slice of Czechoslo- 
vakia, too. 

Assassination of German envoy in 
Paris by Herschel Grynszpan 
looses Nazi wrath at Jews over 


all Reich; Jews herded into 
camps; fined 400,000,000 three 
days later. 


Mexico agrees to pay for oil and 
land seizures. 

Mother Cabrini first American to 
be beatified in Vatican. 

Hitler recalls German Ambassador 
from U. S. in protest against 
American anti-Nazi attitude. 
Jews in Germany fined 20 percent 
of all property. 
French, German 
signed. 


peace pact 


Clarence Darrow, 80, Mar. 13; Fyo- 
dor Chaliapin, 65, Apr. 12; Benja- 
min Cardozo, 68, July 9; Samuel 
Insull, 78, July 16; Queen Marie 
of Rumania, 62, July 18; Warner 
Oland, 57, Aug. 6; Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes, 70, Sept. 4; Thomas 
Wolfe, 37, Sept. 15; Alma Gluck, 
54, Oct. 27; Kemal Ataturk, 57, 
Nov. 10. 
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After Munich (Sept. 30, 1938) 
a murky twilight settled over 
the world—a time of uneasiness 


1939 


and fear. Britain armed feverishly, the 


U. S. stepped up plane production. The 
cause of the Spanish Loyalists disinte- 
grated. Bundists, American Firsters and 


.Communists grew hoarse denouncing war- 


mongers. Congress stood firm for neu- 
trality. 

New York was excited about a World’s 
Fair—the World of Tomorrow. While the 
assorted glamour and gadgets of this 
bright glimpse of the future were assem- 
bling on Flushing Meadow, a very different 
world was being shaped by forces un- 
leashed in Europe. It was not the World 
of Tomorrow we expected. In its vast 
changes, economic and political upheavals, 


{ts waste and tumult and pain, it was to 


surpass the most extravagant forecasts. 


Jan. 4 President Roosevelt calls for ex- 
tensive defense program. 


5 Felix Frankfurter named to Su- 
preme Court. 

7 Tom Mooney pardoned. 

20 Hitler removes Hjalmar H. G. 

Schacht; appoints Walther Funk 

to head Reichsbank, 

80,000 dead in Chilean earth- 

quake; cities wrecked, destruction 

in 6 provinces. 

Barcelona yields; Loyalists flee to 

North. 

Hitler pledges aid to Italy in war, 

calls for colonies, foreign trade, 


and denounces “defamation in 
Une: 


Pope Pius XI dies at 81 after sev- 
enteen years’ reign. 

Justice Louis D, Brandeis retires 
at 82. 

Golden Gate International Ex- 
position opens in San Francisco. 
Franco officially recognized by 
France and England. 


Sit-down strikes outlawed by Su- 
preme Court, 


Cardinal Pacelli elected Pope, be- 
comes Pius XII. 


7 UAW secedes from CIO. 

Pius XII crowned Pope. 
Slovakia, Ruthenia declare inde- 
pendence; Germany enters Bohe- 
mia-Moravia; Hungary enters Ru- 
thenia. 

Hitler and troops enter Prague. 
Bohemia-Moravia becomes Ger- 
man protectorate; Hitler assumes 


protection of Slovakia; Hungary 
annexes Ruthenia. 


William O. Douglas named to Su- 
preme. Court. 


24 


26 


30 


Feb. 10 


Mar. 2 


15 
16 


22 


28 
29 


31 


14 


27 


28 


30 


May 3 


22 


23 


June 1 


July 16 


Aug. 19 


_ 


isformeblon Plasas qAliee 


Lithuania cedes Memel to Ger- 


many. : q 
Madrid surrenders to Franco. 


Spanish civil war ends as last 9 of 


52 provincial capitals surrender. 
Britain, France pledge aid if Po- 
land resists a Nazi attack, 


U. S. accords Franco full recogni- 
tion. ° 


Thomas J. Pendergast indicted by 
U. S. on income tax evasion. 


Italian troops invade Albania. 
President Roosevelt vows to des 


a ee 


* 


fend the United States’ neighbors — 


with arms and finances. 


House of Commons approves con= 
scription in Great Britain. 


Hitler scraps war renunciation 
treaty with Poland and naval 
limitations pact with England. 
Demands Danzig, and rebuffs 
Roosevelt’s peace plea. 


Over half million attend New 
York World’s Fair on opening day. 


Litvinov retires as commissar of 
foreign affairs, Molotov succeeds 
him. 


Poland refuses to yield Danzig 
to Hitler; offers to negotiate. 


Military and political alliance be- 
tween Germany and Italy an- 
nounced. 


Quebec welcomes King and Queen 
of England. 


Germany and Italy sign ten-year 
military pact. 


Squalus, United States submarine, 
sinks in 240 feet of water off 
Hampton Beach, N. H, 


Townsend old-age pension plan 
defeated in House, 

Supreme Court voids Frank 
Hague’s ban on CIO mass meet- 
ings. 

President Roosevelt and King 
George pledge friendship at state 
dinner in Washington. 


Heinrich Himmler sent to crush 
Czech unrest. 


Lou Gehrig has rare form of in- 
fantile paralysis; can never play 
baseball again. 

Fritz Kuhn, U. S. No. 1 Nazi, ar- 
rested, called drunk, profane, 
U. S. abrogates 1911 trade treaty 
with Japan. 

German-Russian 7-yr. trade agree- 
ment signed. f 
German-Russian 10-yr. nonag- 


gression pact announced (signed 
Aug. 24). 


i 


Sept. 1 


Oct. 


24 


2) 


26 


27 


29 


31 


19 


20 


12 
14 


F.D.R. asks Victor Emmanuel to 
make peace proposal. 

F.D.R. asks Germany and Poland 
to avoid war. 

Pope Pius appeals for peace. 
Britain votes war powers to gov- 
ernment. 

Poland accepts U. S. peace plea; 
F.D.R. sends 2nd appeal to Hitler. 
Polish-British 5-yr. military alli- 
ance signed. 

Daladier asks Hitler for peaceful 
settlement with Poland. 

Hitler rejects Daladier appeal, de- 
mands Danzig and Corridor. 
Hitler agrees to negotiations with 
Poland, asks for Polish delegate 
by Aug. 30. 

Germany considers negotiation 
plan rejected when no Polish 
delegate appears. 

Hitler publishes 16-point peace 
plan; Poland rejects it. 

Germany invades Poland, annexes 
Danzig. 

Britain, France give Hitler ulti- 
matum to stop hostilities. 
Britain, France declare war on 
Germany 

British liner Athenia torpedoed 
off Scotland, sinks next day. 

U. S. proclaims neutrality. 
F.D.R. proclaims limited national 
emergency. 

Canada declares war on Germany. 
Russia invades Poland. 

Nazi, Russian armies meet at 
Brest-Litovsk, Pol. 

Hitler offers peace if Britain, 
France accept his territorial gains. 
Britain, France reject Hitler offer. 
F.D.R. asks Congress to repeal 
arms embargo. 

Germany says conquest of Poland 
is complete. 

Warsaw surrenders. 

Nazi-Soviet pact signed; parti- 
tions Poland. 

300-mi. safety felt around Amer- 
ica voted at Panama hemisphere 
conference. 

Hitler offers peace on his terms 
or war of destruction. 

Germans capture U. S. ship City 
of Flint, take it to Russia. 


Daladier rejects Hitler peace offer. 
Churchill also rejects Hitler offer. 


British battleship Royal Oak 
sunk; 800 lost. 


Nov. 


he hd aka eel oe 


17 
18 


19 


26 


23 


30 


il 


19 


29 


DIED; 
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Treaty negotiations broken be- 
tween Turkey, Russia. 

U. S. closes waters to belligerent 
submarines. 

Turkey signs 15-yr. mutual assist-— 
ance pact with Britain, France; a 
Turkey not obliged to fight Rus- j 
sia. ihe 
Russia releases City of Flint. 
Embargo repeal passed by House. 
Roosevelt forbids U. S. ships to 
enter western European, Baltic 
or North Sea waters. 


CIO in Canada separates from 
parent organization in U. S. 

Life With Father opens at Empire 
Theatre, N. Y. C. 


Hitler escapes time bomb in 
Munich beer hall; six killed. 


Chiang Kai-shek elected President 
of Executive Yiian; H. H. EE, 
becomes Vice President. 


Nazis use planes to mine British 
waters. 

Russia attacks Finland from land, 
sea and air; bombs Helsinki. 
Roosevelt denounces invasion of 
Finland as “wanton flouting of 
law.” 

Fritz Kuhn, Bund leader in U. S., 
gets 2144 to 5 years for forgery, 
grand larceny. 

U. S. lends Finland $10,000,000 as 
Finns call on world to help beat 
off Red invader. 

League of Nations calls on Russia 
to halt Finnish war in 24 hours. 


Russia rejects League’s demand, 
declaring she is not at war with 
Finland. 

Graf Spee scuttled off Montevideo 
by Hitler order after fleeing Brit- 
ish warships. 

Nazi liner Columbus scuttled in 
Atlantic to escape capture. 
Roosevelt names Myron C. Taylor 
as peace envoy to Pope Pius XII, 


Pope Pius XII returns King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel’s visit to the Vati- 
can; first papal visit to Quirinal 
in more than seventy years. 


Harry Bridges, west coast labor 
leader, ruled not a Communist. 


Richard Halliburton, 39, Mar. 23?; 
S. S. Van Dine, 51, Apr. 11; Ralph 
Pulitzer, 60, June 14; Havelock 
Ellis, 80, July 8; Sigmund Freud, 
83, Sept. 23; Floyd Gibbons, 52, 
Sept. 24; George Cardinal Mun- 
delein, 67, Oct. 2; Zane Grey, 64, 
Oct. 23; Douglas Fairbanks, 56, 
Dec. 12; Heywood Broun, 51, Dec. 
18. 


194 


After the blitz in Poland— 
stalemate, boredom. It seemed 
a phony war. The French army 


moped behind the Maginot Line; German 
work gangs poured concrete along the 
Westwall. In London the war correspond- 
ents in their new uniforms talked it over 
like critics at a play, found it dull. 

In the U. S. they were playing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the theaters (Life 


_ With Father had just opened) and people 


grew misty-eyed when Kate Smith sang 
“God Bless America!’ Wendell L. Willkie 
was about to write a short piece on na- 
tional affairs called We the People. A 
new force was rising to challenge U. S. 
complacency, disturb the apathy of the 
American people. 


Jan. 3 
11 


14 


22 


Feb. 15 


13 


17 


20 


28 


April 7 


11 


F.D.R. asks wartime powers, urges 
higher taxes for defense. 


Navy’s 5-year program calls for 
150 ships costing $2,500,000,000. 


FBI seizes eighteen persons in 
fantastic plot to seize the gov- 
ernment. 


Earl Browder gets 4 years for pass- 
port fraud. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. abandons pri- 
vate banking; becomes public cor- 
poration April 1. 


Russians, fighting Finland, crack 
Mannerheim Line, take Viipuri. 


Queen Elizabeth, world’s largest 
ship, comes to New York for safety 
from Nazi raids. 


Soviet-Finnish peace terms end 
war at noon and give Karelian 
Isthmus, Viipuri to Russia. 


Murder, Inc., ring of commercial- 
ized killers, uncovered in Brook- 
lyn. 

fidouard Daladier resigns, Paul 
Reynaud forms new French cabi- 


net next day to prosecute war to 
the limit. 


Sumner Welles returns from Eu- 
ropean “Peace Mission’—his re- 
port to White House is secret. 
Eclipse of the sun. 


Nazis invade Denmark and Nor- 
way; Copenhagen occupied. 


British land in Norway to combat 
invader; capture Narvik. 


Allies withdraw from central Nor- 
way. 

Nazis 
gium, 


Chamberlain resigns, Churchill 
takes over as Prime Minister. 


New York World’s Fair reopens at 
Flushing Meadow. 


invade Netherlands, Bel- 


Luxemburg. 


14 German bombers raze Rotterdam 
as Dutch surrender. ; 


16 Roosevelt asks billion for defense, — 


22 


28 


31 


June 9 


15 


i Uy 
18 


20 
22 


28 


July 1 


12 


18 
Aug. 1 


6 


13 Churchill in historic address tells 
Britain the war means blood, 


sweat, tears. 


50,000 airplanes. 
Germans rush into France. 


F.D.R. confers with Landon on 
“coalition”; Landon refuses unless — 


F.D.R. gives up third term. 


Belgium surrenders as cabinet — 


disowns Leopold. 


Dunkerque evacuation of British — 


begins. 


Three-fourths of British army — 
rescued from Dunkerque beaches; ~ 


tanks, matériel lost. 
Norway surrenders. 


Italy 
France. 


declares war, invades 


Germans enter Paris (city unde- 
fended). 


Russia seizes Lithuania; Latvia, 
Estonia seized 2 days later. 


F.D.R. asks two-ocean Navy. 


PM, new style newspaper, without 
advertisements, launched in New 
York by Marshall Field. 


Stimson and Knox, Republicans, 
named to War and Navy posts. 


France and Germany sign sur- 
render at Compiégne. 


Wendell Willkie, Charles L. Mc- 
Nary nominated by Republicans 
at Philadelphia. 


Russia seizes 
Rumania. 


Bessarabia from 


M. L. Annenberg, Philadelphia 
publisher, gets 3 years for $1,200,- 
000 tax evasion. 


U. S. orders 45 new warships. 


Time bomb planted at British 
Pavilion at New York World’s 
Fair, kills two policemen. 


Britain and Russia sign 20-year 
mutual-aid pact. 


F.D.R. nominated for third term 
at Chicago; Henry Wallace nomi- 
nated for Vice President next day. 


Gerhard A. Westrick, Nazi super- 
agent, discovered carrying on ac- 
tivities in Westchester, N. Y. 


Mayor Houde of Montreal interned 


for urging resistance to registra- 
tion act. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Italians begin drive into Egypt, 
threatening Suez, Alexandria, 
British life line. 


8 Luftwaffe launches all-out attack 
on England. : 


Nelson Rockefeller appointed co- 
ordinator of Latin-American af- 
fairs. 


Willkie, accepting Republican 
nomination at Elwood, Ind., chal- 
lenges Roosevelt to debate; up- 
holds draft. 


U. S. and Canada announce joint 
defense pian. 


17 


20 Britain offers to lend sea-air bases 


to U. S.; asks naval aid. 


Leon Trotsky, 61, dies in Mexico 
City of wounds inflicted by po- 
litical agent “Frank Jackson.” 


English children arrive in the 
United States, seeking safety from 
the Nazi air attacks on England. 


Harry Hopkins, ill, resigns as Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Jesse Jones 
succeeds him. 


Rumania demobilizes, prepares for 
Nazi occupation. 


21 


24 


31 


Senator Ernest Lundeen and 24 
others die in airplane crash near 
Lovettsville, Va. 


6 Carol II of Rumania abdicates. 


7 House passes Selective Service Bill, 
263-149. 


Vichy government arrests Gen. 
Maurice Gamelin, Paul Reynaud, 
douard Daladier. 


Kenvil, N. J., powder plant explo- 
sion kills 49, injures 200. 


Willkie opens campaign; his voice 
gives out after 2-day blast against 
F.D.R. and New Deal. 

14 Italians invade Egypt. 

16 Roosevelt signs draft law. 


23-25 Dakar beats off British-French 
sea attack; thwarts De Gaulle’s 
invasion attempt. 


12 


13 


27 Germany, Italy, Japan sign 10- 
year military pact. 


3 H. G. Wells says U. S. should keep 
out of the war; our party politics 
would mess up the peace. 


4 Hitler, Mussolini meet at Brenner 
Pass, lay plans for long war. 


6 Pope Pius calls on women of the 
world to reject immodest fashions. 


7 Reichswehr occupies Rumania. 


Nov. 


DIED: 


16 U.S. registers 17,000,000 for selec- 
tive service. 


23 Hitler and Franco meet at Hen- ; 


daye. 


24 Hitler and Pétain meet, pledge 


collaboration. 

27 New York World’s Fair closes; 45 
million paid admissions in 2 
years. 

28 Italy invades Greece. 

5 Roosevelt re-elected, wins 38 


states to Willkie’s 10; Democrats 
keep Congress. 

7 Third largest suspension bridge 
collapses in high wind at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

8 Hitler says U. S. aid cannot save 
Britain. 

9 Neville Chamberlain, British Prime 
Minister at start of war, dies at 71. 

11 British air attack smashes Italian 
fleet at Taranto. 


12-13 Viacheslav Molotov at Berlin 
(first time he ever left Russia) ; 
holds two-day talk on Soviet’s 
Place in “New Order.” 


14 Nazis bomb Coventry, leave his- 
toric city in ruins. 


15 Strike at Downey, Calif., Vultee 
plant ties up $50,000,000 plane 
production (12 days). 


17 Italians driven off Greek soil. 


18 John L. Lewis quits as CIO head, 
following pledge to resign if 
Roosevelt was re-elected. 


20 Hungary joins Axis. 
1 Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho sworn 
in as President of Mexico. 


5 British House of Commons rejects 
proposal for negotiated peace. 


9 Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell 
launches counterattack in Egypt. 

11 British recapture Sidi Barrani in 
Egypt from Italians. 


14 The Sixth Avenue branch of New 
York’s Independent Subway sys- 
tem opens. 


23 Viscount Halifax becomes British 
Ambassador to U. S.; Anthony 
Eden named Foreign Secretary. 


29 F.D.R. announces aid to Britain; 
calls for full war aid to Britain; 
U.S. “Arsenal of Democracy.” 


William E. Borah, 74, Jan. 19; 
Luisa Tetrazzini, 68, Apr. 28; 
Emma Goldman, 70, May 14; Ben 
Turpin, 71, July 1; William B. 
Bankhead, 66, Sept. 15; Tom Mix, 
60, Oct. 12; F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
44, Dec. 21. 


1941 


This was the winter of the long 
blitz. The Luftwaffe rained 
bombs methodically on Eng- 
land. The Nazi war machine had rolled 
through the Balkans and was pushing 
across the rim of North Africa toward 
Suez, threatening the British life line. 
Lend-lease was about to begin, over the 
bitter protests of isolationists. Already 
plants were expanding. The cry was for 
machine tools, aluminum, mechanics. 
While selective service took the young- 


a sters, the able-bodied, the unmarried, in- 


dustry’s demands started a feverish migra- 
tion from farms and towns to San Diego, 
Hartford, Paterson, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Bridgeport. The “Arsenal of De- 
mocracy” was beginning its gigantic task. 
The training of the first raw conscripts 
had started. In newly staked-out Army 
camps thousands of wooden barracks and 
mess halls rose to the clatter of hammer 
and saw. 


Jan. 1 Ban by ASCAP bars most U. S. 


music from air. 


5 British take over 25,000 Italian 
prisoners in North Africa. 


% William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman named U. S. defense pro- 
duction heads with equal powers. 


8 Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
named to command U. S. Fleet. 


Hitler and Mussolini meet in Ger- 
many, agree to greater Nazi par- 
ticipation in Mediterannean area. 


British take Tobruk. 


Four-day revolt of Iron Guard 
quelled after about 6,000 are 
killed in Rumania. 


Willkie and Churchill confer in 
London. 


Britain breaks with Rumania. 


Nazis reported flying troops into 
Balkans. 


Britain’ wins all Somaliland in 
East Africa. 


Bulgaria joins Axis; Nazi troops 
move in. 


F.D.R. signs Lend-Lease Bill. 


British rush army to Greece as 
Nazis move into Balkans. 


Yugoslavs sign with Axis, touch- 
ing off riots and revolt; govern- 
ment flees. 


U.S. seizes 30 Axis and 35 Danish 
ships in harbors here. 


CIO calls Ford strike. 
Soft coal strike begins. 


6 Germany marches on Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 


Feb. 


June 


July 


8 


17 


27 


28 


6 


10 


11 


15 


19 


20 


24 


27 


. Information Please. Al 


Yugoslav line breaks before 
mechanized invasion. * 
Belgrade falls; demoralized Yugo- > 
slavs take to the hills. ; 
Russia, Japan sign 5-yr. neutral- 
ity pact in Moscow. < 
Yugoslavs surrender: Gen. Draja — 
Mikhailovié continues guerrilla — 
warfare. a 
Nazi tanks roll into Athens as © 
remnants of British army quit — 
Greece. 

Lindbergh, called “Copperhead” 
by F.D.R., gives up Army Reserve 
commission. ‘2 
Stalin takes Soviet Prenilershaa Ss 
from Molotov. 

Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy Puebrer,i 
lands in Scotland by plane. 
Strike ties up $500,000,000 ship 
contracts in West Coast yards. : 
Worst air raid on London takes ~ 
1,436 lives. 

U. S. seizes Normandie, 10 more 
Vichy ships. 

Italian forces in Ethiopia sur- 
render to British. 

LaGuardia named director of Of- — 
fice of Civilian Defense. 

Nazis launch airborne invasion of 
Crete. 

HMS Hood, biggest British war- 
ship, sunk by Nazi battleship 
Bismarck. 

Bismarck sunk by British naval, 
air attack. 
Roosevelt 
emergency. 


Crete overrun by Nazis. 


Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
Brenner Pass. 


Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
dies at 82. 


Harlan Fiske Stone to succeed 
Charles E. Hughes as Chief Jus- 
tice; Jackson, Byrnes named to 
Supreme Court. 


Turkey signs amity pact with 
Germany. 


Ford signs with CIO. 


British and Free French capture 
Damascus. 


Hitler launches attack on Russia. 
Nazis reach the Dnieper. 


U. S. occupies Iceland bases to 
supplement British troops. 


Nazis break “Stalin Line,” fan out 
toward Kiev, Moscow, Leningrad. 


Britain and Russia sign war pact, 
bar separate peace. 


proclaims unlimited 


14 


20 


13 


15 


‘support of Hitler, 


_-20 British broadcast calls for “V for 
Victory” campaign—launching fa- 
_™ous symbol. : 


U.S. freezes Japanese assets, cuts 
off oil, bars silk. 


Pétain summons France to full 
backs war 
against Russia. 

House extends military service 
for year and a half by a single 
vote, 203 to 202. 

F.D.R. and Churchill announce 
agreement on war aims, future 
hopes in historic Atlantic Charter. 
Russians blow up Dnieper dam as 
Nazis sweep across Ukraine. 


Nazis reach outskirts of Lenin- 
grad. 
Laval wounded at review of 


French troops raised to fight Rus- 
sia. 

Iran yields to  British-Soviet 
troops; agrees to protective occu- 
pation. 

F.D.R. warns peril to nation 
greater than in 1939. 

U. S. destroyer Greer, attacked 
by Nazi sub, fights back. 
Leningrad encircled by Nazis; 
siege begins. 

F.D.R. orders Navy “shoot first” 
if Axis raiders enter U. S. zone. 
Germans threaten countermeas- 
ures to U. S. “shoot first” policy. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt named as- 
sistant director of Office of Civil- 
ian Defense by LaGuardia. 

Nazis take Kiev and Poltava. 


Hitler announces Russia is de- 
feated and “will never rise again.” 
Nazis take Orel in drive toward 
Moscow. 

Jap eabinet falls in crisis; Tojo, 
army firebrand, new Premier. 
House votes to arm American 
merchant ships. 

U. S. destroyer Kearny torpedoed 
off Iceland; 11 lost. 

U-Boat sinks U. S. destroyer Reu- 
ben James with loss of 100 off 
Iceland. 

Nazis overrun Crimea, 
Sevastopol. 

Maxim M. Litvinov named Rus- 
sian Ambassador to U. S. 
Russians halt Nazis at gates of 
Moscow. 

House accepts neutrality act re- 
vision for arming U. S. ships. 
Saburo Kurusu, Jap peace envoy, 
arrives at Washington. 


head for 


3 British open ae a offensive ie 


Libya as aid to Russians. 

Nazis take Rostov. 

Hull presents final terms to Jap 
envoys. 

U.S.-Japanese tension rises 
F.D.R. sees Navy chief. Japan 
moving troops in Indo-China; 
British fleet reaches Singapore. 


F.D.R. sends appeal to Hirohito, 
urging peace. 


England declares war on Finland, 


Rumania and Hungary. 


Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, Phil- 
ippines, Guam, forcing U. 8S. into 


| War; Pacific Fleet crippled. 


10 


11 


12 


14 
16 


17 


20 


21 


22 


25 
27 
28 


DIED: 


Congress votes war, 470-1; Britain 
declares war on Japan. 


Berlin announces drive on Mos- 
cow is off for the winter. 


Japs invade Malaya. 


Japs land on northern Luzon in 
the Philippines. 


Jap planes sink British battleships 
Prince of Wales and Repulse off 
Malaya. 


German, Italian declarations of 
war on U.S. bring quick response 
from Congress. 


Japs seize Guam, attack Midway, 
Wake. 


Japs attack Hong Kong. 


Justice Owen Roberts heads Pearl 
Harbor inquiry. 


Chester Nimitz succeeds Kimmel 
as head of Pacific Fleet. 


MacArthur made full general; Ad- 
miral King given top command 
of U. S. naval forces. 


Hitler ousts Field Marshal Wal- 
ther von Brauchitsch, takes su- 
preme army command with rank 
of Field Marshal. 


Churchill at White House for war 
parleys. 

Hong Kong falls. 

Japs bomb Manila (open city). 
Japs invade Sumatra. 


Joe Penner, 36, Jan. 10; James 
Joyce, 58, Jan. 13; Willis VanDe- 
vanter, 89, Feb. 8; King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain, 54, Feb. 28; Sher- 
wood Anderson, 64, Mar. 8; Vir- 
ginia. Woolf, 59, Mar. 28?; Lou 
Gehrig, 37, June 2; Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, 80, June 29; Sir Ra- 
bindranath Tagore, 80, Aug. 7; 
Louis Brandeis, 84, Oct. 5; Helen 
Morgan, 41, Oct. 8; Simon Gug- 
genheim, 73, Nov. 2. 


as 


1942 


Those little Japanese, they 
must be crazy! So we mumbled 
and fumed that Sunday after- 
noon. They were crazy, but they had sunk 
half our fleet (except the carriers), crip- 
pled a great naval base, reduced our Pa- 
cific sea power dangerously. They had 
driven us to panic, then into rage and con- 
fusion. We shook that off. We were in it 
now, up to our ears. The confusion cleared. 
The carping clamor of the isolationists 
died out—to be followed almost immedi- 
ately by a shrill Communist clamor for a 
second front. 

Russia was in desperate straits that 


winter. The war tempo came to America. 


Blackouts, air-raid wardens, civilian de- 
fense, censorship, draft boards, ration 
books, Knudsen-Hillman. No more automo- 
piles. Already our planes were ‘streaming 
onto English airfields; shiploads of trucks 
and tanks were unloading on the Persian 
Gulf for transit to Russia. We were in 
Iceland, Bermuda, on the shoulder of 
South America. We were in it—for keeps. 


Jan. 2 MacArthur gives up Manila; fights 


on for Bataan, Corregidor. 
Donald Nelson made chairman of 
War Production Board. 


U.S. troops land in Northern Ire- 
land. 


First U. S. Navy task force attack 
on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 


Normandie capsizes after fire at 
N. Y. pier; sabotage theory re- 
jected by Naval Officers. 

British surrender Singapore. 


Axis submarine shells California 
coast (little damage). 


13 
26 
31 


Feb. 10 


15 
23 


28 


8 They land on New Guinea at Sal- 
amaua and Lae. 


Japs invade Java. 
Mar. 


17 MacArthur arrives in Australia 


from Philippines; promises to re- 
organize Pacific forces. 


29 Britain offers India dominion sta- 


tus after war with right to quit 
Empire. Indian leaders reject it. 


April 9 
14 
18 


U. S. forces on Bataan surrender. 
Laval becomes Premier of France. 
Tokyo and Yokohama bombed by 
U. S. planes from carrier Hornet. 


4-9 Jap fleet defeated with heavy 
loss in Battle of Coral Sea, carrier 
plane action. 

6 General Wainwright 
Corregidor. 

15 Gas rationing starts in 17 eastern 
States and D. C. 


30 Over 1,000 RAF planes smash Co- 
logne in war’s mightiest raid. 


May 


surrenders 


June 4-6 U.S. Pacific Fleet stops Jap sea~ 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


10 


12 


19 


24 


DIED: 


“Information Please Alm 


power in crucial Battle of Midway. 
Lidice, Czech., razed, all males put % 
to death in Nazi terror following © 
Heydrich assassination, Berlin an-— 
nounces. 3 
Japs land on Attu in Aleutians; 
Jap ships reported in harbor of © 
Kiska. < 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps flanked by : 
British at El Peat 


stail. Sed 
U. S. Marines land in Solomons, ~ 
seize Tulagi and Guadalcanal, first 
step on road to Tokyo. * 
Russians temporarily halt Nazis i 
at Stalingrad; more than 1 mil- 
lion engaged in crucial siege. 
F.D.R. orders price, wage, rent 
stabilization; names Byrnes di- 
rector of Office of Economic Sta- 
blization. 

Montgomery attacks Rommel’s El 
Alamein line in Egypt. 

Dewey elected N. Y. Governor by 
650,000, defeating John J. Ben- 
nett, Jr. 

U.S. and England land great army ~ 
in French North Africa; largest 
invasion operation in history. 

Nazis begin occupation of all 
France. ; 
Eddie Rickenbacker and compan- ~ 
ions rescued after 24 days adrift 
in Pacific after plane crash. 

—15 U. S. smashes Jap armada in 
Solomons. 

Pétain makes Laval dictator of 
France. 

French scuttle main part of fleet 
at Toulon to save it from Nazis. 
About 500 dead in Boston night 
club fire at Cocoanut Grove. 
Beveridge submits cradle-to-grave 
security plan to end want and 
worry in Britain. 

Pearl Harbor anniversary ob- 
served throughout U. S. with 
solemn pledges for victory. 
MacArthur takes Buna, N. G. 
British attack on Burma an- 
nounced. 

Darlan, 61, French turncoat and 
civilian administrator in Africa, 
assassinated. 


ul _P} C daly uy hades hs 


Carole Lombard, 33, Jan. 16; Grant 
Wood, 49, Feb. 12; Albert Payson 
Terhune, 69, Feb. 18; Graham 
McNamee, 53, May 9; Thomas J. 
Mooney, 60, Mar. 6; John Barry- 
more, 60, May 29; May Robson, 
84, Oct. 20; George M. Cohan, 
64, Nov. 5; Edna May Oliver, 59, 
Novy. 9. 


ie ch plete > ie eee Tes oakl 


eadlines of 


9 AZ The war maps showed a U. S. 

| Army pushing the Nazis back in 

te _ Tunis; Rommel’s Afrika Korps 
streaming through Tripoli in retreat. Amer- 
ican men, tanks and planes were in action 
at last. 

MacArthur had stopped the Japs on New 
Guinea, was building a base in Australia. 
Our Navy had rallied in the Pacific and 
was getting ready to take the offensive. At 
home the shrill outcry for a second front 
mingled with the drive to sell war bonds, 
scrap metal drives. Beneath these surface 
excitations was the steady roar of ma- 
chinery, the surge and thunder of blast 
furnaces and rolling mills. The blueprint 
Stage was past. We were making the stuff. 

Eighteen miles northwest of Knoxville 
that winter, woodsmen were clearing a 
Tennessee hillside. A building operation 
Was about to begin, Manhattan Project, at 
Oak Ridge, something connected with 
science, and the war. 


the Years 


11 F.D.R. calls for $100 billion for 
war. 

14-24 Casablanca Conference: Roose- 
velt and Churchill agree on un- 
conditional surrender goal. 


18 Russians announce breaking of 
17-month Leningrad siege. 

27 First all-U. S. air raids over Reich. 

31 German 6th Army reported virtu- 
ally destroyed at Stalingrad; 
turning point of war in Russia. 

Feb. 9 Japanese evacuate Guadalcanal. 

11 Dwight D. Eisenhower made full 
general; will command Allied ar- 
mies in North Africa. 

16 Russians take Kharkov. 

2-3 Japs lose 10 warships, 12 trans- 
ports as Allied planes smash con- 
voy in Battle of Bismarck Sea. 

28 British crash Mareth Line in Tu- 
nisia. 

April 7 Advance forces of U.S. 2nd Army 

* and British 8th Army meet in 
Tunisia. 

8 President curbs prices, pay, job 
changing. 

19 Reports tell of Nazi annihilation 
of 2,000,000 European Jews by 
gas chamber, mass execution. 

4% Americans take Bizerte; British 
seize Tunis. 

11 Americans land on Attu in Aleu- 
tians. 

12 Remnants of Nazis trapped on 

» Cape Bon, ending war in Africa, 

15 Third International (Comintern) 
dissolved in Moscow. 


June 1 Leslie Howard, 50, lost in plane 
believed shot down by Nazis. 


Jan. 


Mar. 


4 eae votes drastic antistrike 
ill. 


22 Army enters Detroit to quell race 


30 MacArthur makes 


July 


riots. 


landings at 
New Guinea, Trobriand, Rendova. 


9 Allies invade Sicily. 


25 Mussolini deposed. King and Pi- 


etro Badoglio rule Italy. 


Aug. 17 Sicily conquest complete as Mes- 


sina is captured. 


21 Russians replace Litvinov as U. S. 


Sept. 


Ambassador with Andrei 
myko. 
3 British Eighth Army lands in It- 
aly, crossing Strait of Messina. 
4 MacArthur lands near Lae, N. G. 
8 Italy’s unconditional surrender 
announced. 


9 Mark Clark’s Fifth invades at 
Salerno. 


Gro- 


10 Nazis seize Rome. 
25 Edward Stettinius, Jr., named to 


Oct. 


replace Sumner Welles as Under- 
secretary of State. 


13 Italy declares war on Germany. 


19-Nov. 1 Moscow Conference: 


Nov. 


Hull, Eden, Molotov pledge unity 
to win war and establish world 
organization; promise democratic 
Italy and free Austria. 


6 Russians retake Kiev. 


20 Marines land at Tarawa and other 


22-26 Cairo Conference: 


Gilbert islets. 


Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Chiang pledge defeat of 
Japan, free Korea. : 


26 Russians retake Gomel. 
28-Dec. 1 Teheran Conference: 


Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin agree 
on invasion plans. 


Dec. 24 Hisenhower named to command 


26 Nazi 


invasion of Europe. 

pocket battleship Scharn- 
horst sunk by British off northern 
Norway. 

Marines land on Cape Gloucester, 
New Britain. 


27 U.S. seizes railroads to bar strike. 


DIED: 


George Washington Carver, 79, 
Jan. 5; Alexander Woollcott, 56, 
Jan. 23; Stephen Vincent Benet, 
44, Mar. 13; J. P. Morgan, 75, Mar. 
13; Conrad Veidt, 50, Apr. 3; Edsel 
Ford, 49, May 26; Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, 69, May 28; William 
Lyon Phelps, 78, Aug. 21; Ben 
Bernie, 52, Oct. 20; Max Rein- 
hardt, 70, Oct, 31; Fats Waller, 39, 
Dec. 15. 


Through the big staging depots 
1944 behind the seaport cities end- 

less streams of men moved 
toward the docks. Trainloads, busloads; 
sunburned, hardened soldiers loaded with 
gear, men of college age, weaned from 
family and home; tough, casual young 


. Americans on their way to war. 


Railway stations and bus terminals ed- 
died with hurrying, uniformed figures. 
Broadway and Main Street were overrun. 
War had reached concert pitch. England 


- bulged with uniformed men, fighter and 
bomber pilots, tanks, 
Ships in great sprawling convoys were mov- 


trucks, matériel. 


ing across the Atlantic; tankers, troopships, 
supply ships, ammunition ships, LST’s, 
LCI’s, assembling around the rim of the 
British Isles for D-Day. 

In the Pacific, Task Force 58 with its 
new fast Essex class carriers was ranging 
from the Solomons to the Gilberts and 
Marshalls. The Navy was about to begin 
its swift relentless conquest of the Pa- 
cific stepping stones to Japan. 


Jan. 4 
11 


Russian army over Polish line. 
F.D.R. calls for a national ser- 
vice law to prevent strikes. 


Allied troops land behind Ger- 
man lines at Anzio near Rome. 


Marines and Army troops land on 
Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshalls. 


The Abbey of Monte Cassino 
bombed by Allied planes. 


American troops land on Admi- 
ralty Islands in the Pacific. 


U.S. planes attack Berlin for the 
first time. 


Russians reach Rumanian border. 


Wendell L. Willkie withdraws 
from Presidential race. 


Russians retake Odessa. 


U. S. Army seizes Montgomery 
Ward and Company in Chicago 
as a result of a strike. 


Russians retake Sevastopol. 
Germans evacuate Cassino. 
June 4 Rome falls to the Allies. 


6 American, British and Canadian 
forces land in France, D-Day. 


Russians open drive against Fin- 
land. 


New B-29 Superfortresses bomb 
Japan for the first time. 
Germans begin robot bomb at- 
tacks on England. 

Cherbourg falls to the Allies. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York is nominated for Presi- 
dent. 


Minsk, last great Russian city 
held by Nazis, taken by Russians. 


22 
31 


Feb. 15 


Mar. 4 


April 5 


May °9 


July 3 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


23 
25 


24 


29 


DIED: 


Conn., circus fire. 
Saipan conquest is complete. 
Hitler wounded in bomb plot. 


152 die, 250 are hurt in Hartford : 


F.D.R. nominated for President. ce 


American forces land on Guam. 


Harry Truman nominated for Vice _ 


President. 


Turkey breaks off diplomatic re- — 


lations with Germany. 
Allies land in south France. 
Marseilles, Grenoble fall. 


Paris freed by U. S. and French — 3 


troops. 
Antwerp, Brussels fall to Allies. 


Germans to leave the country. 
Americans enter Germany. 
Marine ist Division lands in Palau. 


Allied air-borne army lands in 
Holland. 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary are 
invaded by Red army. 


American forces break through ~ 


the German Westwall. 

Moscow announces Second Ukrain- 
ian Army invaded Hungary. 
U.S.S.R. captures Riga, Latvia. 
U. S. troops invade the Philip- 
pines. 


Aachen falls to the Americans 
after nineteen days. 


Bulgaria signs Soviet armistice 


terms. 

President Roosevelt re-elected for 
a fourth term. 

Allies launch general offensive on 
300-mile front. 

Cordell Hull resigns as Secretary 
of State. 

Edward Stettinius, 
Secretary of State. 
Americans land on Mindoro, 150 
miles from Manila. 

German counteroffensive launched 
in Belgium. 

Americans temporarily halt the 
Nazis on the ninth day with help 
of 7,000-plane raid. 


Russians penetrate into Budapest, 
Hungary. 


William Allen White, 75, Jan. 29; 
Irvin S. Cobb, 67, Mar. 10; Hen- 
drik Van Loon, 62, Mar. 11; Frank 
Knox, 70, Apr. 28; Aimee Semple 
McPherson, 53, Sept. 27; Al Smith, 
70, Oct. 4; Wendell Willkie, 52, 
Oct. 8; Boake Carter, 46, Nov. 16; 
Glenn Miller, 35, Dec. 15; Harry 
Langdon, 60, Dec. 22; Charles 
Dana Gibson, 77, Dec. 23; Romain 
Rolland, 78, Dec. 30. 


Jr., 


Finns quit war with Russia, ask ~ 


a 


named 


~ 


ines 
19 A5 It was mostly downhill now. 
i The great American war poten- 
J _ tial had delivered the goods. 
smerica’s industrial strength, translated 
mto tanks, trucks, planes, jeeps, was clos- 
mg in on Germany. The Battle of the 
Sulge was the Nazis’ last desperate stroke 
md it didn’t quite come off. Along the 
racific seaboard, Navy convoys were load- 
ag for Iwo and Okinawa. From newly 
aptured Saipan and Tinian, B-29’s were 
jounding Japan’s industrial centers to 
ubble. The war had come to its last de- 
isive phase. Here at home the nation 
hurned with ultimate activity. Everyone 
4G a job, everyone had money. Hotels, 
ight clubs, theaters, roadhouses, juke 
Dints reflected the tension and hysteria. 
‘ictory was in the air. 


9 General Douglas MacArthur lands 
invasion force in Lingayen Gulf, 
Luzon; wins 15-mile beachhead. 
German line crumbles; Allies re- 
gain 100 square miles in “Bulge.” 
Russians take Warsaw by encir- 
clement. 

Jesse Jones out of Cabinet to 

make way for Henry Wallace as 

Secretary of Commerce. 

Russians cross the Oder. 

Yankees sold to McPhail-Topping 

syndicate for $3,000,000. 

U. S. Rangers rescue 513 from Jap 

prison camp in daring Luzon raid. 

U. S. Army breaches Westwall; 

drives last Nazis from Belgium. 

U.S. troops enter Manila. 

5 Trapped Japs fire Manila, business 
area in flaming ruins. 
Third Army smashes 
Siegfried Line. 

7 Russians reach outer defenses of 

Berlin. 

Big Three at Yalta agree to dis- 

arm Germany forever. 

Russians take Budapest after 50- 

day siege. 

U. S. Marines land on Iwo Jima. 

Marines raise flag on Mt. Suri- 

bachi. 

Egyptian Premier assassinated 

as Egypt declares war on Axis. 

U. S. Ninth Army reaches Rhine 

at Dusseldorf. 

7 Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ First 

Army crosses Rhine south of Co- 

logne. 

B-29s begin incendiary raids on 

Japan, set great fires in Tokyo. 

Iwo Jima, toughest Pacific Island, 

falls to U. S. after 25-day assault. 


an. 


12 


17 


24 


30 


eb. 3 


through 


ar. 2 


10 


16 


May 


22 


12 


13 


16 


18 
20 
21 
23 


25 


26 


28 


11 


23 


Field Marshal Albert Kesselring | 
takes Nazi command in West, re- 
placing Field Marshal Karl R. G. 
von Rundstedt. 

Patton’s Third Army crosses the 
Rhine. 


Russians take Danzig. 

U. S. Tenth Army invades Okin- 
awa. 

Second Japanese Cabinet falls. 
Ninth Army reaches the Elbe in 
50-mile surge; Russians drive past 
Vienna. 

F. D. Roosevelt, 63, dies of cere- 
bral hemorrhage at Warm Springs, 
Ga., at 3:35 p.m. Harry S. Tru- 
man sworn in to succeed him. 


Russians take Vienna, seize 120,- 
000 Nazis. 
Truman, taking office, pledges 


unconditional surrender, interna- 
tional organization for peace as 
his goals. 

Ernie Pyle, 44, killed on Ie Shima. 
Seventh Army takes Nuremberg. — 
Russians edge into Berlin. 
Nicholas Murray Butler retires af- 
ter 44 years as president of Co- 
lumbia University. 

United Nations parley opens at 
San Francisco. 

Americans and Russians meet on 
the Elbe. 

Bremen falls to British; Henri 
Philippe Pétain captured at 
French border. 

Benito Mussolini, 61, and mistress 
Clara Petacci killed at Lake Como; 
bodies exhibited in streets of 
Milan next day. 

Russian flag raised over Reichs- 
tag. 

Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz takes 
command in Germany, announc- 
ing death of Hitler, 56. 

Berlin falls. 

Nazis give up Denmark, Nether- 
lands, North Germany. 

Germany surrenders uncondition- 
ally at 2.41 a.m. (French time). 
Kamikaze attacks on U. S. carrier 
Bunker Hiil kills 373 off Okinawa. 


Truman in postwar cabinet shift 
replaces Attorney Gen. Francis 
Biddle with Tom C. Clark, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude E. 
Wickard with Clinton P. Andér- 
son, Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, with Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, 


Churchill dissolves British war 
cabinet; calls election. 


iafocipation Please. Almei 


dune 


_ duly 


Aug. 


26 


Admiral Doenitz and aides seized. 


Heinrich Himmler, 44, commits 
suicide by poison. 


Vast Tokyo area—18.6 square 


~ miles—burned out by double raid 


21 


26 


28 


16 


of B-29s. 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey names 
anti-discrimination board to com- 
bat racial and religious discrim- 
ination in employment. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, Nazi 
foreign minister, seized in Ham- 
burg. 

Okinawa won by U. S. Tenth 
Army. 

United Nations Charter signed at 
San Francisco. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., resigns 
as Secretary of State to become 
U. S. delegate to United Nations. 
James F. Byrnes named Secretary 
of State. 

U. S. surface fleet begins bom- 
bardment of Japan. 

Lights in Britain shine at night 
for first time since Sept. 3, 1939. 


Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 
at Potsdam for final war confer- 
ence. 


U. S. serves Japan with uncondi- 
tional surrender ultimatum on 
Potsdam terms. 


Churchill out, Attlee in as British 
election returns show overwhelm- 
ing sweep for Labour party. 


Attlee replaces Churchill at Pots- 
dam conference. 


Army bomber crashes into Em- 
pire State Building in fog; 18 
killed, 26 hurt. 


Potsdam parley agrees on future 


of Germany; reparations, peace 
preliminaries. 
Hiroshima blasted by atomic 


bomb dropped by U. S. Army Air 
Force. (Trial bomb tested in New 
Mexico, July 16.) 


Russia declares war on Japan. 


Nagasaki hit by second atomic 
bomb. 


Japan submits surrender offer; 
asks Emperor retain sovereignty. 


Japan accepts surrender terms; 
war ends. MacArthur to direct 
occupation. 


Pétain guilty of treason; death 
sentence commuted to life im- 
prisonment by Provisional Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle. 


27 U. S. Third Fleet enters Japanese 


waters. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


30 
2 


11 


14 


18 


23 


29 


15 


20 


12 


15 


16 


21 


27 


DIED: 


MacArthur lands in Japan. 
Japanese sign surrender aboa 
battleship Missouri in Tokyo B 
V-J Day. 

Stalin in victory broadcast cla ; 
Kuriles and Sakhalin for Russia. 
Gen. Hideki Tojo, wartime pre-— 
mier, shoots himself in futile sui- 
cide attempt. 7 
Ford production halts; 50,000 S 
made idle by wave of suppliers’ 
strikes. : 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Sec-— 
retary, succeeds Henry L. Stimson 
as Secretary of War. a 


Truman suggests world ban atom 
bomb in war; asks federal control — 
on atomic development in U.S. 


Pierre Laval, 62, sentenced to die 
as traitor (dies Oct. 15). <q 


Twenty-four Nazi ringleaders inal 
dicted as war criminals. a 


President Truman calls for uni-— 
versal military training for U. S._ 
youth in peacetime. ~ 


Getulio Vargas resigns as Presi- : 
dent of Brazil after 15-year re-— 
gime. 
O’Dwyer elected Mayor of N. Y.;_ 
Tammany back after 12 years. 


Truman, Attlee, King decide in 
Washington conference that atom 
bomb secrets will not be shared 
until United Nations devise firm 
control plan. 


General Motors strike 
200,000 out next day. 


Truman names fact-finding board 
in General Motors strike. 


Prince Fumimaro Konoye, three 
times premier of Japan, commits 
suicide rather than face trial. 


Truman names Secretary Byrnes, 
Stettinius, Senator Tom Connally, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt dele= 
gates to the United Nations. 


Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 60, dies 
of injuries in motor accident. 


Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, 
three others in U. S. among 32 
named Cardinals by Pope. 


Big Three agree on Atomic En- 


ergy Commission for United Na- 
tions. 


called; 


Thomas J. Pendergast, 72, Jan: 26; 
David Lloyd George, 82, Mar. 26; 
Joseph Goebbels, 47, May 3?; Alla 
Nazimova, 66, July 13; Franz Wer- 
fel, 54, Aug. 26; John McCormack, 
61, Sept. 16; Jerome Kern, 60, Nov. 
11; Robert Benchley, 56, Nov. 21; 
Theodore Dreiser, 74, Dec. 28. 


60's bee Bed A 6a AD ee ee 


adlines oft the Years 


9 A6 The first full year of peace. 

Peace? Labor fought capital in 
4 the U. S. as never before—four 
md a half million men were involved in 
brikes. Congress and President Truman 
pught over price controls. Results: prices 
oomed. You could pay $2.75 for one ham- 
uurger at a restaurant, or $17.50 for one 
nirt. Peace? You should have heard what 
nme Republicans called the Democrats. The 
epublicans won Congress. Peace? Inter- 
sinable wrangling among the Big Four 
.ctors. Finally they grudgingly agreed on 
ompromise peace treaties, but only for 
ie small-fry enemies, not for Germany or 
apan. And the shaky walls-of the young 
hited Nations edifice were almost knocked 
Own by the quarrels between Russia and 
ae Western nations. A total of 11,000 di- 
arces was granted in Reno—an all-time 
scord. The U. S. nonfiction best seller was 
eace of Mind. 


an. 3 William Joyce (“Lord Haw Haw” 
on German radio) is hanged in 
London as traitor. 


7% American occupation troops hold 
mass demonstrations saying they 
“wanna go home”; demonstrations 
spread to India, Korea, Japan, 
Philippines, France, Germany. 


10 U. S. Army hits the moon with 
radar impulses. 


General Assembly of the United 
Nations meets first time in Lon- 
don. 


15 200,000- CIO 
strike. 


17 United Nations Security Council 
meets for the first time in London. 


20 General Charles de Gaulle resigns 
as President of France. 


21 750,000 steel workers strike. 


21 Truman warns of inflation and 
subsequent depression. 


24 D. N. General Assembly creates 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


25 John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers rejoin American 
Federation of Labor, which they 
had bolted in 1936. 


State Department accuses Argen- 
tina of helping Nazis plot con- 
quest in South America. 


13 Ickes, Secretary of the Interior for 
thirteen years, resigns. 


24 Argentina elects Peron President. 


ir. 4 England, France and U.S. publish 
documents showing Franco’s col- 
laboration with Axis, and call on 
the Spanish people for “peaceful 
withdrawal” of Franco. 


electrical workers 


6 


April 1 


25 


29 


June 2 


July 


3 


6 


11 


29 


15 


17 


Japan publishes draft of new con- 
stitution abolishing army, navy, 
air forces forever, making war un- 
constitutional. 


400,000 UMW soft-coal miners be- 
gin nationwide strike. 


Firing squad executes Lt. Gen. 
Masaharu Homma, who ordered 
Bataan Death March. 


League of Nations meets for last 
time in Geneva; puts itself out of 
existence (Apr. 18). 


Council of Foreign Ministers 
(Byrnes, Bevin, Molotov and Bi- 
dault) meets in Paris to draw up 
peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. 


U. S. proposes treaty with Eng- 
land, Russia and France to keep 


Germany disarmed twenty-five 
years. 
King Victor Emmanuel III ab- 


dicates, hoping Italy’s monarchy 
can be saved by his son, Humbert, 
who takes throne. 


Truman seizes railroads in face of 
strike threat. 


Italy votes to abolish monarchy. 


Twenty-eight Japanese war lead- 
ers go on trial in Tokyo. 


John Wesley Snyder named Secre- 
tary of Treasury; Fred M. Vinson, 
Chief Justice. 


Truman vetoes Case Bill restrict- 
ing strikes. 


Truman vetoes price control bill, 
letting OPA expire; but he hopes 
Congress will extend the present 
law. Congress does not; OPA ex- 
pires. 


British arrest 2,718 Jews in Pales- 
tine, trying to round up terrorists. 


Army superfortress drops atom 
bomb in first test at Bikini Atoll; 
5 ships sunk, 9 heavily damaged. 


U.S. grants Philippines independ- 
ence. 


Mobs kill 36 Jews in pogrom in 
Kielce, Pol. 


Congress approves $3,750,000,000 
loan to England. 


Yugoslavia condemns General Mi- 
khailovié to be shot. 


Isolationist Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler beaten for Democratic re- 
nomination in Montana after 
twenty-four years in Senate. 
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Aug. 13 


Sept. 


Oct. 


14 
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13 
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Second atom bomb is tested at — 


Bikini, exploded under water; 
battleship, aircraft carrier and 
eight other craft sent to bottom. 


OPA is revived after lapse of 
twenty-five days as Truman signs 
new bill. 


Congress puts U. S. atom control 
in hands of civilian board. 


Twenty-one nations assemble in 
Paris to discuss peace treaties with 
Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Finland. Treaties had 
been prepared by Big Four Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, with some 
points still in dispute. 


England accepts American pro- 
posal for economic cooperation 
between their German occupation 
zones 


Russia reveals it has demanded 
from Turkey a share in the mili- 
tary control of the Dardenelles. 


La Follette dynasty in Wisconsin 
is overthrown when Republicans 
fail. to renominate Sen. Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr. 


U.S. gives Yugoslavia 48 hours to 
free occupants of U. 8S. planes 
forced down over Yugoslavia. 


Yugoslavia frees 7 Americans held 
since Aug. 9. 


Greece votes to bring back King 
George II. 


First all-Indian government in- 
augurated; Jawaharlal Nehru 
heads cabinet. 


Nine-year-old King Simeon II of 
Bulgaria loses his throne as nation 
votes to abolish monarchy. 


Truman fires Henry Wallace from 
the Cabinet. 


Stalin says he sees no real danger 
of war with U. S. and Britain. 


Twelve top Nazis sentenced to die 
by Nuremberg tribunal; seven 
sent to prison; three acquitted. 
Truculent Turtle, Navy plane, sets 
nonstop distance record, flying 
11,236 miles from Perth, Australia, 
to Columbus, Ohio, in 55 hours, 
15 minutes. 

Henry Wallace becomes editor of 
New Republic. 

France adopts a new constitution, 
by narrow margin of 1,000,000 
votes, despite De Gaulle’s oppo- 
sition. 


Paris Peace Conference adjourns; 
disputed points will go back to 
Council of Foreign Ministers for 
final decision. 


Goering, 53, kills himself with cya- 
nide of potassium a few hours be- 


Noy. 
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fore ten other Nazis are execu e 
at Nuremberg. 


German Social Democratic p , 
protests deportation of German 
workers to Soviet Union. : 


British disclose that Hindu-Mos 
lem riots in India have cost 5,018 
lives in the last four months. 


Republican landslide overt 
Democratic control of Senate a 
House. 


U. S. proposes to put Japanese Pa-=— 
cific islands under United Nations — 
trusteeship. 


Truman ends all price and wage 
controls, except on rents, sugar 
and rice. ' 
Dutch end 15-month strife in 
Java by tentatively recogn : 
Indonesian Republic. ‘ 
National strike of UMW soft-coal — 
miners begins. i 
Miguel Aleman sworn in as Presi~ 
dent of Mexico. 

James C. Petrillo, charged with 
violation of Lea Act, is acquitted 
by Federal judge in Chicago. 

O. Max Gardner named Amabosaall 
dor to Great Britain. 

Judge Goldsborough fines John 
L. Lewis $10,000 and UMW $3,500,- 
000 for not calling off coal strike 
(UMW fine reduced to $700,000 by 
Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 1947). 
Dr. Julian Huxley elected director= 
general of UNESCO. 

Worst disaster of the year in U. S. 
—pre-dawn fire sweeps Winecoff 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., killing 
119. 

U. N. accepts Rockefeller gift of 
permanent headquarters site in 
midtown New York City. 

U. N. Assemby unanimously votes 
resolution for general disarma-= 
ment. 

U. N. Atomic Energy Commission 
accepts U. S. atom control plan, 
10 to 0, Russia and Poland ab- 
staining. 


Slim Summerville, 51, Jan. 5; 
Harry Hopkins, 55, Jan. 29; E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, 80, Feb. 3; 
George Arliss, 77, Feb. 5; Booth 
Tarkington, 76, May 19; Jack 
Johnson, 68, June 10; William S. 
Hart, 73, June 23; Gertrude Stein, 
72, July 27; Tony Lazzeri, 42, Aug. 
7; #H. G., Wells, 79, Aug. 185 
Joachim yon Ribbentrop, 53, Oct, 
16; James J. Walker, 65, Nov. 18; 
Damon Runyon, 62, Dec. 10; Wai- 
ter Johnson, 59, Dec. 10; Eugene 
Talmadge, 62, Dec. 21; W. C. 


Fields, 66, Dec. 25. 


re be Tee Ted 


9 A7 The United States grew tired 
a : of seeing small nations sucked 
r. _ into the Soviet orbit, so the 
[Truman Doctrine was born to bolster 
Greece and Turkey against Communism. 
Sut this wasn’t enough. By summer the 
Marshall Plan was born—a vast, four-year 
Droject by which the United States would 
Qour out billions to put sixteen democra- 
sies of Western Europe back on their feet 
economically. Here at home we were har- 
assed by the high cost of living. Eggs: $1 
a dozen; butter and steak: $1 a pound. In- 
some tax: still at war peak, and Truman 
vetoed cuts passed by Republican Congress. 
To top it all, Paris fashion designers told 
women to throw away their dresses and get 
the long-skirt New Look; meekly, they did. 


Jan. 1 England nationalizes all coal 
mines. 

U.S. transfers control of domestic 
atomic energy development from 
Army to civilian commission. 

6 Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay appointed 
commander of U.S. forces in 
European theater; Lt. Gen. 
Geoffrey Keyes named chief of 


U.S. occupation forces in Austria. 
7 Secretary of State Byrnes resigns; 
Gen. George Marshall succeeds 
him. 
Vincent Auriol elected first Presi- 
dent of Fourth French Republic. 
Paul Ramadier, Socialist, named 
first Premier of new French con- 
stitutional government. 
Grace Moore, 45, American opera 
star, and Prince Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden killed with 20 
others in crash of Dutch plane at 
Copenhagen. 
Boleslaw Bierut elected President 
of Poland. 
Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 
are signed in Paris. 


Security Council votes 10-0, 
U.S.S.R. abstaining, to set up new 
Commission on Conventional 
Armaments. 


British capture 22nd shipload of 
Jewish refugees trying to smuggle 
themselves into Palestine; deport 
them to Cyprus. 

Britain announces she will with- 
draw from India by June, 1948, 
regardless of whether India has 
established government by then. 


Lewis W. Douglas named US. 
Ambassador to Britain. 

France and England announce 
50-year treaty of alliance; to be 
signed Mar. 4. 
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Chinese Executive Yiian an- 


nounces resignation of Premier ag 


T. V. Soong. 


Russia rejects U.S. plan for con- 
trol of atomic energy by U.N. 

Supreme Court finds John L. 
Lewis guilty of contempt for fail- 


‘ing to call off coal strike in : 
ee 


November. 
Big Four Council of Foreign 


‘Ministers begins Moscow meeting 


to draw up peace treaties for 
Italy and Germany. 


Truman asks Congress for $400 
million to save Greece and Turkey 
from Communist expansionism. 


Draft law expires; many war-time 
controls go off. Sugar rationing 
stays. 


King George II of Greece dies of — 
heart attack; his brother takes 
throne as Paul I. 


Security, Council approves U.S. 
trusteeship of former Japanese- 
mandated Pacific islands. 


Senate confirms, 50-31, nomina- 
tion of David E. Lilienthal and 
4 other members of U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission after 10-week 
fight. 

General Motors settles wage dis- 
pute with United Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) with 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase setting pattern for 
industries. 


16-18 Nitrate ship Grandcamp blows 
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21 


23 


26 
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up at Texas City, Tex.; more than 
500 killed; $50 million damage. 


Socialist Premier Paul Ramadier 
ejects Communists from French 
Cabinet. 


U.N. General Assembly ends first 
special session after voting, 46-7, 
for 1l-nation inquiry committee 
on Palestine. 


All 28 defendants in South Caro- 
lina mass lynching trial acquit- 
ted, despite statements confessing 
participation. 


U.N. Balkan Inquiry Commission 
finds Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania blameworthy for aiding 
Greek guerrilla forces waging civil 
war. 


Revolution in Nicaragua; Gen. 
Anastasio Somoza seizes power. 


Marshall says U.S. may have to 
spend billions to put Europe on 
its feet economically (Marshall 
Plan). 


U.S. ends sugar rationing, last 
of wartime controls. 


Sept. 


12 


10 
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15 
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27 
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15 


16 


Truman vetoes income tax reduc- 
tion bill; House upholds veto 
next day. 

Senate enacts Taft-Hartley Bill 
curbing labor unions over Tru- 


-man veto. 


Foreign Ministers 
U.S.S.R. and France meet 
Paris to discuss Marshall Plan. 


Generalissimo Franco holds pleb- 
iscite in Spain to ratify his dic- 
tatorship; wins by large margin. 


Coal strike averted as United 
Mine Workers win biggest pay 
boost in history—443, cents an 
hour. 


Paris conference on Marshall Plan 
to reconstruct Europe opens with 
16 nations attending and 8 na- 
tions boycotting (at behest of 
Russia). 

Dutch troops launch offensive in 
Java against native Indonesian 
Republic. 


Congress passes bill to merge 
U.S. armed forces under single 
Secretary of Defense; Truman 
signs next day. 


U.N. Security Council orders 
Dutch and Indonesians to cease 
hostilities in Java. 


William P. Odom flies alone 
around world in fastest time ever 
—19,645 mi. in 73 hr., 5 min., 11 
sec. 


Construction of first peacetime 
atomic-energy pile begins at 
Brookhaven, L.I., nuclear re- 
search center. 


of Britain, 
in 


Freedom comes to India, 
into two states—India 
Hindu) and’ Pakistan 
Moslem). 


Two Soviet vetoes kill Security 
Council effort to resolve Balkan 
crisis involving Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Albania. 


England cuts meat ration to 20 
cents a person a week to keep 
from bankruptcy; bans all pleas- 
ure motoring after Oct. 1. 


19 American nations sign treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro, promising to 
help each other put down ag- 
gression. 


Food prices in U.S. reach new 
record high levels. 


Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Hungary, Buigaria and Finland 
go into effect at midnight. 


Second annual session of U.N. 
General Assembly opens at Flush- 
ing Meadow Park, New York City. 
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29 


sky of Russia accuses U.S. of in- 


stigating propaganda for third 
world war; asks U.N. to stop us. 


16 European nations complete 


Paris their report on Marshall 


Plan; say Europe will need $15.81 
billion in credits from U.S. 
next 4 years. 


Sen. J. Howard McGrath becomes 


chairman of Democratic National 
Committee, replacing Robert E. 


Hannegan. 


Moscow announces formation of ~ 


new Communist international or- 
ganization, “Cominform,” aimed 
at U.S. “imperialism.” 


Truman calls for meatless Tues- 


days, eggless and  poultryless 
Thursdays to save grain for 
Europe. 


U.S. reveals pilotless rocket plane ~ 


attained speed of 1,500 mi. an 
hour. 


Congressional inquiry into Com-— 


munism in Hollywood cites 10 


screen writers for contempt for 


failing to say whether they are or 
ever were Communists. 


Howard Hughes flies world’s big- 


gest plane, built for 500 passen- — 


gers. 


Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, leader of — 


Poland’s Peasant party, which 
opposed Communist domination, 
arrives in England by plane to 
avoid being “killed like a sheep.” 


U.N. Assembly approves sending 
commission to Korea to set up 
free government; Russia boy- 
cotts it. 


Truman asks for power to re- 
vive price controls and rationing 
if necessary. 


Princess Elizabeth of England is 
married to Lt. 
batten. 


U.N. Assembly approves parti- 
tioning of Palestine. 


Al Capone, 48, Jan. 25; Grace 
Moore, 45, Jan. 26; Adm. Marc A. 
Mitscher, 60, Feb. 3; Johnny 
Evers, 65, Mar. 28; Henry Ford, 
83, Apr. 7; Benny Leonard, 51, 
Apr. 18; Christian X of Denmark, 
76, Apr. 20; Lewis E. Lawes, 63, 
Apr. 23; Louise Homer, 76, May 


Philip Mount- — 


6; Hal Chase, 64, May 18; Jimmie | 


Lunceford, 45, July 13; Theodore 
G. Bilbo, 69, Aug. 21; Fiorello H, 
LaGuardia, 64, Sept. 20; Harry 
Carey, 69, Sept. 21; Dudley Digges, 
68, Oct. 24; Ernst Lubitsch, 55, 
Noy. 30. 
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LEADERS IN THE ARTS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, AND SCIENCES 
LEADING ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


Prepared by 


A. N. MARQUIS CO., Publishers of WHO'S WHO 


Art 


ALBRIGHT, Ivan Le Lorraine (painter) ; 
b. Chicago, Il., Feb. 20, 1897. 


ALBRIGHT, Malvin (painter, 
b. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20, 1897. 

ARCHIPENKO, Alexander (sculptor); b. 
Kiev, Rus., May 30, 1887. 

BENTON, Thomas Hart (painter); b. Neo- 
sho, Mo., Apr. 15, 1889. 

BRANCUSI, Constantin (sculptor); b. Ru- 
mania, 1876. 

BRANGWYN, Sir Frank (painter); b. 
Bruges, Belg., May 13, 1867. 

BRAQUE, Georges (painter); 
1881. 

BROOK, Alexander (painter); b. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 14, 1898. 

BURCHFIELD, Charles E. (watercolorist) ; 
b. Ashtabula, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1893. 

CADMUS, Paul (painter, etcher); b. New 
York City, Dec. 17, 1904. 

CALDER, Alexander (‘“mobile” sculptor) ; 
b. Lawnton, Pa., July 22, 1898. 

CARROLL, John (painter); b. Wichita, 
Kans., Aug. 14, 1892. 

CHAGALL, Marc (painter); b. Russia, 1887. 

CHIRICO, Giorgio de (painter); b. Volo, 
Gr., July 10, 1888. 

COVARRUBIAS, Miguel 
Mexico City, Mex., 1902. 

DALI, Salvador (painter); b. Figueras, Sp., 
May 11, 1904. 

DAVIDSON, Jo (sculptor); b. New York 
City, Mar. 30, 1883. 

DAVIS, Stuart (painter); b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 1894. 

DERAIN, André (painter); b. Chatou, Fr., 
June 10, 1880. 

DUFY, Raoul (painter); b. 1878. 

EPSTEIN, Jacob (sculptor); b. New York 
City, Nov. 10, 1880. 


FEININGER, Lyonel (painter); 
York City, July 17, 1871. 


(For Leaders in Sports, see Sports Section) 


sculptor) ; 


b. France, 


(illustrator); Db. 
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GROPIUS, Walter (architect); b. Berlin, 
Ger., May 18, 1883. 
GROPPER, William (painter); b. New 


York City, Dec. 3, 1897. 


GROSZ, George (painter); b. Berlin, Ger., 
July 26, 1893. 

HASELTINE, Herbert (sculptor); b. Rome, 
It., Apr. 10, 1877. 

HOPPER, Edward | (painter); 
N. Y., July 22, 1882. 

JONES, Robert Edmond (stage designer) ; 
b. Milton, N. H., Dec. 12, 1887. 

KANTOR, Morris (painter); 
Apr. 15, 1896. 

KARFIOL, Bernard (painter); b. Budapest, 
Hung., May 6, 1886. 

KENT, Rockwell (painter); b. Tarrytown 
Heights, N. Y., June 21, 1882. 

KOKOSCHKA, Oskar (painter); b. Péch- 
larn, Aus., Mar. 1, 1886. 

KROLL, Leon (painter); b. New York City, 
Dec. 6, 1884. 

KUHN, Walt (painter); b. New York City, 
Oct. 27, 1880. 

KUNIYOSHI, Yasuo (painter); b. Okayama, 
Jap., Sept. 1, 1893. 

LE CORBUSIER (Charles-Edouard Jean- 
neret) (architect); b. La Chaux De 
Fonds, Switz., Oct. 6, 1887. 

LIPCHITZ, Jacques (sculptor); b. Lithu- 
ania, 1891. 

MARIN, John (watercolorist); b. Ruther- 
ford, N. J., Dec. 23, 1872. 
MARSH, Reginald (painter, 
Paris, Fr., Mar. 14, 1898. 
MATISSE, Henri (painter); b. Cateau, Fr., 

Dec. 31, 1869. 

MATTA (Matta Echaurren) (painter); b. 
Chile, 1912. 

MATTSON, Henry (painter) ; 
burg, Swed., Aug. 7, 1887. 
MESTROVIG, Ivan (sculptor); b. Yugo- 

slavia, 1883. 

MIELZINER, Jo (stage designer); b. Paris, 

Fr., Mar. 19, 1901. 


b. Nyack, 


b. Russia, 


etcher); b. 


b. Gothen- 
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MILLES, Carl (sculptor); b. Uppsala, Swed., 
June 23, 1875. 


/ 
4 MIRO, Joan (painter); b. Barcelona, Sp., 


* 
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Apr, 21, 1893. 

MOORE, Henry (sculptor); b. Castleford, 
Eng., July 30, 1898. 

MOSES, Grandma (Anna Mary) (painter); 
b. Greenwich, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1860. 

NOGUCHI, Isamu (sculptor); b. Los An- 
geles, Calif., Nov. 7, 1904. 


O’KEEFFE, Georgia (painter); b. Sun 
a Prairie, Wis., Nov. 15, 1887. 
- OROZCO, José (painter); b. Zapotlan, 
F Mex., 1883. 

PEIRCE, Waldo (painter); b. Bangor, 


Maine, 1884. 


PICASSO, Pablo (painter, 
Malaga, Sp., Oct. 25, 1881. 


sculptor); b. 


ae 
 PORTINARI, Candido (painter); b. Brazil, 


‘ 


1903. 
QUINTANILLA, Luis (painter); 
tander, Sp., June 13, 1895. 
RATTNER, Abraham (painter); b. Pough- 
Keepsie, N. Y., July 8, 1895. 


RIVERA, Diego (painter); b. Guanajuato, 
Mex., Dec. 8, 1886. 


b. San- 


a ROBINSON, Boardman (painter); b. Som- 


erset, Nova Scotia, Sept. 6, 1876. 


ROUAULT, Georges (painter, litho- 
grapher); b. Paris, Fr., May 27, 1871. 


Concert 


ALBANESE, Licia (soprano); b. Bari, It., 
July 22, 1913. 


ALDA, Frances (soprano); b. Christchurch, 
N. Z., May 31, 1885. 


ANDERSON, Marian (contralto); b. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1902. 


ANTHEIL, George (composer); b. Trenton, 
N. J., July 8, 1890. 


ARRAU, Claudio (pianist); 
Chile, Feb. 6, 1904. 


BABIN, Victor (pianist); b. Moscow, Rus., 
Dec, 13, 1908. 


BACCALONI, Salvatore (basso); b. Rome, 
It., Apr. 14, 1900. 


BAMPTON, Rose (contralto); b. Cleveland, 
Ohio, Nov. 28, 1909. 


BARBER, Samuel (composer); 
Chester, Pa., Mar. 9, 1910. 


BARBIROLLI, John (conductor); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., Dec. 2, 1899. 


BARER, Simon (pianist); b. Odessa, Rus., 
1896. 


BARLOW, Howard (conductor); b. Plain 
City, Ohio, May 1, 1892. 


b. Chillan, 


b. West 


BAUER, Harold (pianist); b. New Malden, 


Mass., Apr. 28, 1873. 


SAARINEN, Eliel (architect); b. Hels 
fors, Fin., 1873. 


SAMPLE, Paul (painter); b. Louisville, Ky., 


Sept. 14, 1896. 


SEGONZAC, André Dunoyer de (painter); 
b. France, 1885. 


SHEELER, Charles (painter); b. Philadel- 


phia, Pa., July 16, 1883. 


SIMONSON, Lee (stage designer); b. New © 


York City, June 26, 1888. 


SIQUEIROS, David (painter); b. Mexico, - 


1894. 


SLOAN, John (painter); b. Lock Haven, ~ 


Pa., Aug. 2, 1871. 


SPEICHER, Eugene (painter); b. Buffalo, q 4 


N. Y., Apr. 5, 1883. 


STERNE, Maurice (painter, sculptor); b. _ 


Libau, Rus., July 13, 1878. 
TANGUY, Yves (painter); b. France, 1900. 


TCHELITCHEW, Pavel (painter); b. Rus- | 


b. & 


sia, 1898. 

UTRILLO, Maurice (painter); b. Paris, Fr., 
Dec. 25, 1883. - 

VLAMINCK, Maurice de (painter); 
Paris, Fr., Apr. 4, 1876. 

WEBER, Max (painter); b. Bialystock, 
Rus., Apr. 18, 1881. 

WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (architect); b. 


Richland Center, Wis., June 8, 1869. 


ZORACH, William (sculptor); b. Eurburg, 
Lith., Feb. 28, 1887. 


Music 


BAX, Sir Arnold (composer); b. London, 


Eng., Nov. 8, 1883. 


BEECHAM, Sir Thomas (conductor); b. St. 
Helena, Eng., Apr. 29, 1879. 


BENNETT, Robert Russell (composer); b 
Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 1894. 


BERNSTEIN, Leonard (composer, conduc- 
tor); b. Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 25, 1918. 


BIGGS, E. Power (organist); b. Westcliff, 


Eng., Mar. 29, 1906. 


BJOERLING, Jussi (tenor); 'b. Stora Tuna 
Dalarna, Swed., Feb. 2, 1911. 


BLITZSTEIN, Mare (composer); b. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Mar. 2, 1905. 


BLACK, Frank (conductor); b, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Nov. 28, 1894. 


BLOCH, Ernest (composer); 
Switz., July 24, 1880. 
BONELLI, Richard (Richard Bunn) (bari- 
tone); b. Port Byron, N. Y. 
BORI, Lucrezia (soprano); 
Sp., Dec. 24, 1887. 
BRAILOWSKY, Alexander 
Kiev, Rus., Feb. 16, 1896. 


BRANZELL, Karin (contralto); b. Stock- 
holm, Swed., Sept. 24, 1891. 


b. Geneva, 


(pianist) ; 


b. Valencia, 


Doe 


CE, Carol (contralto); b. Tndianapolis, 

nd., Apr. 16, 1918. 
, Benjamin (composer); b. Lowe- 

estoft, Eng., Nov. 22, 1913. 
SROWNLEE, John (baritone); b. Geelong, 
.Austr., Jan. 7, 1901. 
JSCH, Adolf (composer, violinist); b. 
‘Siegen, Westphalia, Aug. 8, 1891. 
JSCH, Fritz (conductor); b. Siegen, 
Westphalia, Mar. 13, 1890. 
ARPENTER, John Alden (composer) ; 
b. Park Ridge, Ill., Feb. 28, 1876. 
ASADESUS, Robert (pianist); b. Paris, 
Fr., Apr. 7, 1899. 
ASALS, Pablo (cellist); b. Vendrell, Sp., 
Dec. 29, 1876. 
ASELLA, Alfredo (composer, pianist); b. 
Turin, It., July 25, 1883. 
ASTAGNA, Bruna (contralto) ; 
It., Oct. 15, 1908. 
ASTON, Saul (conductor); b. New York 
City, Aug. .22, 1901. 
HARPENTIER, Gustave (composer); b. 
Dieuze, Fr., June 25, 1860. 
HAVEZ, Carlos (composer) ; 
June 13, 1899. 
OATES, Albert (conductor); b. St. Peters- 
burg, Rus., Apr. 23, 1882. 
OATES, Eric (composer) ; 
Eng., Aug. 27, 1886. 


b. Milan, 


b. Mexico, 


b. Hucknall, 


OPLAND, Aaron (composer); b. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1900. 
ORTOT, Alfred (pianist); b. Nyon, Fr., 


Sept. 26, 1877. 
OURBOIN, Charles M. 
Antwerp, Belg., 1886. 
ROOKS, Richard (tenor); 
N. J., June 26, 1900. 
AMROSCH, Walter (conductor); b. Bres- 
lau, Prus., Jan. 30, 1862. 
EFAUW, Désiré (conductor) ; 
Belg., Sept. 5, 1885. 

HE LUCA, Giuseppe (baritone); b. Rome, 
It., Dec. 25, 1876. 

TAMOND, David (composer); b. Rochester, 
N. Y., July 9, 1915. 

OHNANYI, Ernst von (composer, pianist) ; 
b. Pressburg, Slovakia, July 27, 1877. 
ORATI, Antal (conductor); b. Budapest, 
Hung., Apr. 9, 1906. 


(organist); b. 


b. Trenton, 


b. Ghent, 


ORFMANN, Ania (pianist); b. Odessa, 
Rus. 

AMES, Emma (soprano); Db. Shanghai, 
China, Aug. 13, 1865. 

ISLER, Hanns (composer); b. Leipzig, 
Ger., July 6, 1898. 

.MAN, Mischa (violinist); b. Stalnoje, 
Rus., Jan. 20, 1891. 

TESCO, Georges (composer, violinist) ; 


b. Dorohoi, Rum., Aug. 19, 1881. 


FARRAR, Geraldine (soprano); b. Melrose, 
Mass., Feb. 28, 1882. ; 

FIEDLER, Arthur (conductor); b. Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 17, 1894. 

FISCHER, Edwin (pianist); b. Basel, Switz., 
Oct. 6, 1886. 

FLAGSTAD, Kirsten PR b. Hamar, 
Nor., July. 12, 1895. 

FOX, Virgil (organist) ; b. nr. Princeton, 
Til., May 3, 1912. 

FRANCESCATTI, Zino (violinist); b. Mar- 
seilles, Fr., Aug. 9, 1905. 

FRECCIA, Massimo (conductor); b. Flor- 
ence, It., Sept. 19, 1922. 

FURTWANGLER, Wilhelm (conductor); 
b. Berlin, Ger., Jan. 25, 1886. 

GALLI-CURCI, Amelita (soprano); b. Mi- 
lan, It., Nov. 18, 1889. 

GANZ, Rudolph (conductor, pianist); 
Zurich, Switz., Feb. 24, 1877. 


GARBOUSOVA, Raya oe b. Tiflis, 
Rus., Sept. 25, 1909. A 
GARDEN, Mary (esEeenee b. Aberdeen, 


Scot., Feb. 20, 1877. 
GERHARDT, Elena (lieder singer); b. Leip- 
zig, Ger., Nov. 11, 1883. 
GIANNINI, Dusolina (soprano); b. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 19, 1904. 
GIESEKING, Walter (pianist) ; 
Fr., Nov. 5, 1895. 

GIGLI, Beniamino (tenor); b. Recanati, It., 
Mar. 20, 1890. 

GOLDMAN, Edwin F. (composer, conduc- 
tor); b. Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 1878. 

GOLSCHMANN, Vladimir (conductor); b. 
Paris, Fr., Dec. 16, 1893. 
GOOSSENS, Eugene (conductor); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., May 26, 1893. 
GOOSSENS, Leon (oboist); 
Eng., 1896. 

GRAINGER, Percy (pianist); b. Melbourne, 
Austr., July 8, 1882. 

GRANDJANY, Marcel (harpist) ; 
Fr., Sept. 3, 1891. 

GROFE, Ferde (composer); b. New York 
City, Mar. 27, 1892. 

GRUENBERG, Louis (composer); b. Russia, 
Aug. 3, 1884. 

HANSON, Howard (composer, conductor) ; 
b. Wahoo, Nebr., Oct. 28, 1896. 

HARRIS, Roy (composer); b. Lincoln Co., 
Okla., Feb. 12, 1898. 

HARRISON, Guy Fraser (conductor); b. 
Guildford, Eng., Nov. 6, 1894. 

HAYES, Roland (tenor); b. Curryville, Ga., 
June 3, 1887. 

HEIFETZ, Jascha (violinist) ; 
Rus., Feb. 2, 1901. 

HESS, Myra (pianist); b. London, Eng., 
Feb. 25, 1890. 


b. Lyon, 


b. London, 


b. Paris, 


b. Vilna, 


HINDEMITH, Paul (composer); b. Hanau, 
Ger., Nov, 16, 1895. 

HOFFMANN, Ernst (conductor); b. Boston, 
Mass., June 18, 1899. 

HOFMANN, Josef (pianist); 
Pol., Jan. 20, 1876. 

HONEGGER, Arthur (composer); 
Havre, Fr., Mar. 10, 1892. 

HOROWITZ, Vladimir (pianist); b. Kiev, 
Rus., Oct. 1, 1904. 

ITURBI, José (pianist, conductor); b. Va- 
lencia, Sp., Nov. 28, 1895. 


b. Cracow, 


b. Le 


IVES, Charles (composer); b. Danbury, 
Conn., Oct. 20, 1874. 
JAGEL, Frederick (tenor); b. Brooklyn, 


N. Y., June 10, 1897. 
JANSSEN, Herbert (baritone); b. Cologne, 
Ger: 

JANSSEN, Werner (conductor); 
York City, June 1, 1900. 
JEPSON, Helen (soprano); 

Pa., Nov. 25, 1907. 
JERITZA, Maria (soprano); b. Briinn, Aus., 
Oct. 6, 1887. 
JOHNSON, Edward (gen. mgr. Met. Opera 
Co.); b. Guelph, Can., Aug. 22, 1881. 
KAPELL, William (pianist); b. New York 
City, Sept. 20, 1922. 
KHACHATURIAN, Aram 
Tiflis, June 6, 1903. 


KIEPURA, Jan (tenor); b. Sosnowiec, Pol., 
May 16, 1902. 


b. New 


b. Titusville, 


(composer); b. 


KINDLER, Hans (conductor); b. Rotter- 
dam, Neth., Jan. 8, 1893. 
KIPNIS, Alexander (basso); b. Ukraine, 


Feb. 1, 1896. 

KIRKPATRICK, Ralph (harpsichordist); b. 
Leominster, Mass., June 10, 1911. 

KIRSTEN, Dorothy (soprano); b. Mont- 
clair, N. J., July 6, 1919. 

KLEIBER, Erich (conductor); b. Vienna, 
Aus., Aug. 5, 1890. 

KNIGHT, Felix (tenor); 
Nov. 1, 1913. 

KODALY, Zoltan (composer); b. Kecske- 
mét, Hung., Dec. 16, 1882. 


KORJUS, Miliza (soprano); 
Pol., Aug. 18, 1909. 


KORNGOLD, Erich (composer); b. Briinn, 
Aus., May 29, 1897. 


KOSTELANETZ, Andre (conductor); b. St. 
Petersburg, Rus., Dec. 22, 1901. 


KOUSSEVITZKY, Serge (conductor); b. 
Tver, Rus., July 26, 1874. 


KREISLER, Fritz (violinist); 
Aus., Feb. 2, 1875. 


KRENEK, Ernst (composer); b. Vienna, 
Aus., Aug. 23, 1900. 


KRUEGER, Karl (conductor); b. Atchison, 
Kans., Jan. 19, 1894. 


b. Macon, Ga., 


b. Warsaw, 


b. Vienna, 


Information Pleci¢s Alman 
KULLMAN, Charles (tenor); b. New Haver 


Conn., Jan. 13, 1908. xy 

KURENKO, Maria (soprano); b. Moscoy 
Rus., 1899. 

KURTZ, Efrem (conductor); b. St. Pete 
burg, Rus., Nov. 7, 1900. 

LAMBERT, Constant (conductor); b. 
don, Eng., Aug. 23, 1905. 

LANDOWSKA, Wanda (harpsichordist) ; 
Warsaw, Pol., July 5, 1877. 

LANGE, Hans (conductor); b. Constan 
nople, Turk., Feb. 17, 1884. 


LAURI-VOLPI, Giacomo (tenor); b. Rome, 


It., Dec. 11, 1894, 


LAWRENCE, Marjorie (soprano); b. Dean 7 


Marsh, Austr., Feb. 17, 1909. ; 
LEHAR, Franz (composer); b. Komdérom 
Hung., Apr. 30, 1870. ’ 
LEHMANN, Lotte (soprano); b. Perleberg 
Ger., July 2, 1885. 


LEINSDORF, Erich (conductor); b. Vienna, 


Aus., Feb. 4, 1912. 

LEVANT, Oscar (pianist) ; 
Pa., Dec. 27, 1906. 

LIST, Emanuel (basso); b. Vienna, Aus 
Mar. 22, 1891. 

LIST, Eugene (pianist); b. Calif., 1921. 


MACMILLAN, Sir Ernest (conductor) ; 
Mimico, Can., Aug. 18, 1893. 


b. Pittsbuigh, 


MARTINELLI, Giovanni (tenor); b. Monta-_ 


gnana, It., Oct. 22, 1885. 


MATZENAUER, Margaret (contralto); b. 


Temesvar, Hung., June 1, 1881. 


MAYNOR, Dorothy (soprano); b. Norfolk, 
Va., Sept. 3, 1910. é 
MELCHIOR, Lauritz (tenor); 


hagen, Den., Mar. 20, 1890. 


b. Copen=— 


MELTON, James (tenor); b. Moultrie, Ga., 


Jan. 2, 1904. 
MENGELBERG, Willem 
Utrecht, Neth., Mar. 28, 1871. 


7 


(conductor); b.- 


MENOTTI, Gian-Carlo (composer); b. Ca- 


degliano, It., July 7, 1911. 

MENUHIN, Yehudi (violinist) ; 
York City, Apr. 22, 1916. 

MERRILL, Robert (baritone); b. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 4, 1919. 

MERRIMAN, Nan (mezzo-soprano); b. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 28, 1920. 

MILANOV, Zinka (soprano); “b. Zagreb, 
Yugos., May 17, 1908. 

MILHAUD, Darius (composer); b. Aix-en- 
Provence, Fr., Sept. 4, 1892. 

MILSTEIN, Nathan (violinist); b. Odessa, 
Rus., Dec. 31, 1904. 

MITROPOULOS, Dimitri (conductor); b. 
Athens, Gr., Feb. 18, 1896. 


MOISEIVITCH, Benno (pianist); b. Odessa, 
Rus., Feb. 22, 1890. 


b. New 


MONTEUX, Pierre (conductor); b. Paris, 


Fr., Apr. 4, 1875, 


5 = aie (violinist); b. Vienna, Aus., 
an. s 


[UENCH, Charles (conductor); b. Stras- 
bourg, Ger., Sept., 1891. 


JUNSEL, Patrice (soprano); b. Spokane, 
‘Wash., May 14, 1925. 

DVAES, Guiomar (pianist); b. S&o Joao 
‘da Boa Vista, Braz., Feb. 28, 1895. 


DVOTNA, Jarmila (soprano); b. Prague, 
'Czech., Sept. 23, 1911. 


RMANDY, Eugene (conductor); b. Buda- 
pest, Hung., Nov. 18, 1899. 


HERCE, Jan (tenor); b. New York City, 
1904. 


HLLETIER, Wilfred (conductor); b. Mon- 
treal, Can., June 30, 1896. 


=SRSINGER, Louis (violinist) ; 
ter, Iil., Feb. 11, 1887. 


=95SL, Yella (harpsichordist); b. Vienna. 


HTRI, Egon (pianist); b. Hanover, Ger., 
Mar. 23, 1881. 


b. Roches- 


HILIPP, Isidore (pianist); b. Budapest, 
Hung., Sept. 2, 1863. 
[ATIGORSKY, Gregor (cellist) ; b. 


Ekaterinoslav, Rus., Apr. 17, 1903. 
[NZA, Ezio (basso); b. Rome, May 18, 1892. 
[STON, Walter (composer); b. Rockland, 
Maine, Jan. 20, 1894. 
ONS, Lily (soprano) ; 
13, 1904, 

INSELLE, Rosa (soprano) ; 
Conn., Jan. 22, 1897. 
IULENC, Francis (composer) ; 
Fr., Jan. 7, 1899. 

RIMROSE, William (violist) ; 
Scot., Aug. 23, 1904. 


ROKOFIERF, Serge (composer) ; 
sovka, Rus., Apr. 23, 1891. 


AISA, Rosa (soprano); b. Bialystok, Pol., 
May 30, 1893. 
ALF, Torsten 
AINER, Fritz (conductor) ; 
Hung., Dec. 19, 1888. 
S=THBERG, Elisabeth (soprano) ; b. 
Schwarzenberg, Ger., Dec. 22, 1894. 
YBESON, Paul (baritone); b. Princeton, 
N. J., Apr. 9, 1898. 


b. Cannes, Fr., Apr. 
b. Meriden, 
b. Paris, 
b. Glasgow, 


b. Sont- 


(tenor); b. Sweden, 1915. 
b. Budapest, 


JDZINSKI, Artur (conductor); b. Spa- 
lato, Dalmatia, Jan. 2, 1892. 
JBINSTEIN, Artur (pianist); b. Warsaw, 


Pol., Jan. 28, 1889. 


IDENBERG, Daniel (conductor); b. 
Winnipeg, Can., Oct. 12, 1906. 

\LMOND, Felix (cellist); b. London, Eng., 
Noy. 19, 1888. 

.LZEDO, Carlos (harpist) ; 
Fr., Apr. 6, 1885. 


'NDOR, Gyérgy (pianist); b. Budapest, 
Hung.. Sept. 21, 1912. 


b. Arachon, 


SANROMA, Jestis Maria (pianist); b. Caro- 
lina, P. R., Nov. 7, 1902. 

SARGENT, Sir Malcom (conductor); b. 
Stamford, Eng., Apr. 29, 1895. 

SAYAO, Bidu (soprano); b. Rio de Jamey 
Braz., May 11, 1906. 

SCHIPA, Tito (tenor); b. Lecce, It., Jan. 
2, 1890. 

SCHMITZ, E. Robert (composer; pianist); 
b. Paris, Fr., Feb., 1889. 

SCHNABEL, Artur (pianist); 
Aus., Apr. 17, 1882. 

SCHNEIDER, Alexander 
Vilna, Pol., Dec. 21, 1908. 

SCHONBERG, Arnold (composer); b. 
Vienna, Aus., Sept. 13, 1874. 

SCHORR, Friedrich (baritone); b. Nagy- 
varad, Hung., Sept. 2, 1888. 

SCHUMAN, William (composer) ; b. New 
York City, Aug. 4, 1910. ; 

SCHUMANN, Elisabeth (soprano); b. 
Merseburg, Ger., June 13, 1891. 

SCHWEITZER, Albert (organist); b. 
Kaysersburg, Alsace, Jan. 14, 1875. 

SEGOVIA, Andrés (guitarist); b. Linares, 
Sp., Feb. 18, 1894. 

SEIDEL, Toscha (violinst); b. Odessa, Rus., 
Nov. 17, 1899. 

SERKIN, Rudolf (pianist); b. Eger, Boh., 
Mar. 28, 1903. 

SESSIONS, Roger (composer) ; 
lyn, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1896. 

SEVITZEY, Fabien (Fabien Koussevitzky) 
(conductor); b. Vyshni-Volochek, Rus., 
Sept. 30, 1893. 

SHAW, Robert (choral dir.) ; 
Calif., Apr. 30, 1916. 

SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri (composer); b. 
St. Petersburg, Rus., Sept. 26, 1906. 

SIBELIUS, Jean (composer); b. Tavastehus, 
Fin., Dec. 8, 1865. ; 

SINGHER, Martial (baritone) ; 
Ste.-Marie, Fr., Aug. 14, 1904. 

SMALLENS, Alexander (conductor); b. St. 
Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 1, 1889. 


b. Lipnik, 


(violinist); b. 


b. Brook- 


b. Red Bluff, 


b. Oloron- 


SOWERBY, Leo (composer); b. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., May 1, 1895. 

SPALDING, Albert (violinist); b. Chicago, 
Tll., Aug. 15, 1888. 

STEBER, Eleanor (soprano); b. Wheeling, 


W. Va., July 17, 1916. 

STEINBERG, William (conductor); b. Co- 
logne, Ger., Aug. 1, 1899. 

STERN, Isaac (violinst) ; 
Rus., 1920. 

STEVENS, Risé (mezzo-soprano); b. New 
York City, June 11, 1913. 

STEWART, Reginald (conductor); b. Edin- 
burgh, Scot., Apr. 20, 1900. 
STIEDRY, Fritz (conductor) ; 

Aus., Oct. 11, 1883. 


b. Kreminiesy, 


b. Vienna, 


STILL, William Grant (composer); 
Woodville, Miss., May 11, 1895. 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold (conductor); b. 
London, Eng., Apr. 18, 1882. 

STRAUS, Oskar (composer) ; 
Aus., Apr. 6, 1870. 

STRAUSS, Richard (composer); b. Munich, 
Ger., June 11, 1864. 

STRAVINSKY, Igor (composer); b. 
Oranienbaum, Rus., June 17, 1882. 

SWARTHOUT, Gladys (mezzo-soprano); b. 

By Deepwater, Mo., Dec. 25, 1904. 
SZELL, George (conductor); b. Budapest, 
Hung., June 7, 1897. 

SZIGETI, Joseph (violinist); b. Budapest, 
Hung., Sept. 5, 1892. 

TAGLIAVINI, Ferruccio (tenor); b. Reggio 
Emilia, It., Aug. 14, 1913. 

TAYLOR, Deems (composer); b. New York 

City, Dec. 22, 1885. 


b. Vienna, 


TEMPLETON, Alec (pianist); b. Cardiff, 
Wales, July 4, 1910. 
TEYTE, Maggie (soprano); b. Wolver- 


hampton, Eng., Apr. 17, 1891. 

THOMAS, John Charles (baritone); b. 
Meyersdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1891. 

THOMPSON, Randall (composer); b. New 
York City, Apr. 21, 1899. 

THOMSON, Virgil (composer, critic); b. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25, 1896. 


Entertainment 


ABBOTT, Bud (actor); b. Asbury Park, N. 
J., Oct. 2, 1898. 


ABBOTT, George (director, playwright); b. 
Forestville, N. Y., June 25, 1889. 


ABEL, Walter (actor); b. St. Paul, Minn., 
June 6, 1898. 


ADAMS, Maude (actress); 
City, Utah, Noy. 11, 1872. 


ADLER, Larry (harmonica player); b. Bal- 
timore, Md., Feb. 10, 1914. 


ADLER, Luther (actor); b. New. York City, 
May 4, 1903. 


AHERNE, Brian (actor); b. Kings Norton, 
Eng., May 2, 1902. 


ALBERT, Eddie (Eddie A. Heimberher) 
(actor); b. Rock Island, Ill., Apr. 22, 1908. 


ALDA, Robert (Alphonso D’Abruzzo) (ac- 
tor); b. New York City, Feb. 26, 1914. 


ALLEN, Fred (John F, Sullivan) (actor); 
b. Cambridge, Mass., May 31, 1894. 


ALLEN, Gracie (actress); b. San Francisco, 


ALLGOOD, Sara (actress); b. Dublin, Ire., 
Oct. 31, 1883. 


ALLYSON, June (actress); b. Westchester 
CoN exe 


AMECHE, Don (actor); b. Kenosha, Wis., 
May 31, 1908. 


b. Salt Lake 


' TRAUBEL, Helen (soprano); b. St. Lo 


Vnkoe 


THORBORG, Kerstin (contralto); b. 
jan, Swed., May 19, 1906. ; 
TIBBETT, Lawrence (baritone); b. Bake 
field, Calif., Nov. 16, 1896. >: 
TOCH, Ernst (composer); b. Vienna, Aus. 
Dec. 7, 1887. 4 


It., Mar. 25, 1867. 


TOUREL, Jennie (mezzo-soprano); b. 
treal, Can., June 22, 1910. 


Mo. 3 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Ralph (composer); 
b. Down Ampney, Eng., Oct. 12, 1872. 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor (composer); b. 
de Janeiro, Braz., Mar. 5, 1884. ; 
VRONSKY, Vitya (pianist); b. Evpatoria, 
Crimea, Aug. 22, 1909. 
WALLENSTEIN, Alfred (conductor, 
list); b. Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7, 1898. : 
WALTER, Bruno (conductor); b. Berlin, 
Ger., Sept. 15, 1876. 
WALTON, William (composer); 
ham, Eng., Mar. 29, 1902. 
WARREN, Leonard (baritone); 
York City, Apr. 21, 1911. A 
WEILL, Kurt (composer); b. Dessau, Ger., 
Mar. 2, 1900. 


ZIMBALIST, Efrem (violinist); b. Rostoy- 
on-Don, Rus., Apr. 9, 1889. x 


b. Old= 


b. N 


; ¥) 
ua 
AMOS (Freeman F. Gosden) (actor); b, 

Richmond, Va., May 5, 1899. 
ANDERSON, Eddie. See Rochester. ; 


ANDERSON, Judith (actress); b. Adelaide, 
Austr., Feb. 10, 1898. . 


ANDREWS! Dana (actor); b. Collins, Miss. 
Jan. 1, 1912. , 

ANDREWS,. Laverne (singer); b. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 6, 1915 iB 

ANDREWS, Maxene (singer); b. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Jan. 3, 1918. ~ 

ANDREWS, Patricia (singer); b. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Feb. 16, 1920. 


ANDY (Charles J. Correll) 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 2, 1890. 
ARLEN, Harold (Hyman Arluck) (coms 
poser); b. Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1905. 
ARMSTRONG, Louis (trumpeter); b. New 

Orleans, La., July 4, 1900. 


ARNOLD, Edward (actor); b. New York 
City, Feb. 18, 1890. 


ARTHUR, Jean (actress); b. New York 
City, Oct. 17, 1908. 


ASTAIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlitz) 
(dancer); b. Omaha, Nebr., May 10, 1899. 


ASTOR, Mary (Lucile Langhanke) * (ac- 
tress); b. Quincy, Ill., May 3, 1906. 


(actor); b. 


ER, Mischa (actor); b. St. Ptinienane: 
iRus., Nov. 17, 1905. 

TRY, Gene (actor); b. Tioga, Tex., Sept. 
29, 1907. ® 
YRES, Lew (actor); 
(Minn., Dec. 28, 1908. 
ACALL, Lauren (actress); b. New York 
City, Sept. 16, 1924. 

AINTER, e (actress); b. Los Angeles, 
Calif., 189 

AKER, ret (actor, singer); b. Mon- 
rovia, Calif., Sept. 30, 1912. 

AKER, Phil (actor); b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aug. 24, 1898. 

ALANCHINE, George (ballet director); b 
St. Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 9, 1904. 
ALL, Lucille (actress); b. Butte, Mont., 
Aug. 6, 1911. 

ANKHEAD, Tallulah (actress); b. Hunts- 

ville, Ala., Jan. 31, 1903. 

ANKS, Leslie (actor); b. Liverpool, Eng., 

June 9, 1890. 

ARI, Lynn (Marjorie Bitzer) (actress); 

b. Roanoke, Va. 

ARNES, Binnie (actress); 

Eng., Mar. 25, 1908. 
ARRAT, Robert (actor); 
City, July 10, 1891. 

ARRIE, Wendy (actress); b. Hong Kong, 

1913. 

ARRYMORE, Diana (actress); 
York City, Mar. 3, 1921. 
ARRYMORE, Ethel (actress); b. Phila- 

delphia, Pa., Aug. 15, 1879. 

ARRYMORE, Lionel (Lionel Blythe) (ac- 
tor); b. Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 28, 1878. 
ARTHELMESS, Richard (actor); b. New 
York City, May 9, 1897. 
ARTHOLOMEW, Freddie -(actor); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., Mar. 28, 1924. 
ARTON, James (actor); 
N. J., Nov. 1, 1890. 
\SIE, William “Count” (band leader); 
b. Red Bank, N. J., Aug. 21, 1906. 
\XTER, Anne (actress); b. Michigan 
City, Ind., May 7, 1923. 
\XTER, Warner (actor); 
Chio, Mar. 29, 1893. 
TERY, Wallace (actor); b. Kansas City, 
Mo., Apr. 1, 1889. 

ILLAMY, Ralph (actor); b. Chicago, Il., 
June 17, 1905. 

INDIX, William (actor); 
City, Jan. 14, 1906. 
INNETT, Constance (actress) ; 
York City, Oct. 22, 1905. 
INNETT, Joan (actress) ; 
N. J., Feb. 27, 1910. 
‘NNETT, Richard Dyer (folksinger); b 
England, Oct. 6, 1913. 

INNY, Jack (actor); b. Waukegan, Il, 
Feb, 14, 1894. 


b. Minneapolis, 


b. London, 


b. New York 


b. New 


b. Gloucester, 


b. Columbus, 


b. New York 
b. New 


b. Palisades, 


BERGEN, Edgar (actor, ventriloquist); b. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 1903. 


BERGMAN, Ingrid (actress) ; b. Stockholm, 
Swed., 1917. 


BERGNER, Elisabeth (actress) ; b. Vienna, 
Aus., Aug. 22, 1900. 


BERLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger) (actor); 
b. New York City, July 12, 1908. 

BERLIN, Irving (Isidore Baline) 
writer); b. Russia, May 11, 1888. 

ae Turhan (actor); b. Vienna, Aus., Mar. 
OF 23. 

BICKFORD, Charles (actor); b. Cambridge, 
Mass. 

BLAIR, Janet (actress); b. Blair, Pa. 

BLONDELL, Joan (actress); b. New York 
City, Aug. 30, 1909. 

BOGART, Humphrey (actor); b. New York 
City, Dec. 25, 1900. 

BOLGER, Raymond (actor); b. Dorchester, 
Mass., Jan. 10, 1906. 

BONDI, Beulah (actress); b. Chicago, BUD 
May 3, 1892. 

BORZAGE, Frank (director) ; 
City, Utah, Apr. 23, 1893. 

BOYD, William (actor); 
Ohio, June 5, 1898. 


BOYER, Charles (actor); 
Aug. 28, 1899. 


BOYER, Lucienne (singer); b. France. 
BRACKEN, Eddie (actor); b. Astoria, N. Y., 
Feb. 7, 1920. 
BRADY, William A. (theatrical manager); 
b. San Francisco, Calif., June 19, 1863. 
BREMER, Lucille (actress); b. Amsterdam, 
By ee 

BRENNAN, Walter (actor); b. Lynn, Mass., 
July 25, 1894. 

BRENT, George (actor); b. Dublin, Ire., 
Mar. 15, 1904. 

BRENT, Romney (Romulo Larralde) (ac- 
tor); b. Satillo, Mex., Jan. 26, 1902. 

BRICE, Fanny (Fanny Borach) (actress) ; 
b. New York City, Oct. 29, 1891. 

BROWN, Joe E. (actor); b. Holgate, Ohio, 
July 28, 1892. 

BRUCE, Carol (singer); b. Great Neck, N. 
Y., Nov. 15, 1919. 

BRUCE, Nigel (actor); b. San Diego, Calif., 
Feb. 4, 1895. 

BRUCE, Virginia (actress); b. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sept. 29, 1910. 
BURKE, Billie (actress); 

D. C., Aug. 7, 1886. 
BURNS, Bob (actor); b. Van Buren, Ark., 
Oct. 2, 1896. 
CAGNEY, James (actor); 
City, July 17, 1904. 
CALHERN, Louis (actor); 
City, 1895. 


(song 


b. Salt Lake 
b. Cambridge, 


b. Figeac, Fr., 


b. Washington, 


b. New York 


b. New York 


CALLOWAY, Cab (band leader); b. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1907. 

CANOVA, Judy (actress); b. Jacksonville, 
Fla., Nov. 20, 1916. 
CANTOR, Eddie (Edward Iskowitz) (ac- 
tor); b. New York City, Jan. 31, 1892. 
CAPRA, Frank (director); b. Palermo, 
Sicily, May 18, 1897. 

CARLE, Frankie (pianist); b. Providence, 
Ry: 

CARMICHAEL, Hoagy (song writer); b. 
Bloomington, Ind., Nov. 22, 1899. 

CARROLL, Madeleine (actress); b. Brom- 
wich, Eng., Feb. 26, 1909. 

CARSON, Jack (actor); b. Carman, Can., 
Octs 275° 1910. 

CAVALLERO, Carmen (band leader); b. 
New York City, May 6, 1913. 

CHAPLIN, Charles (actor); 
Eng., Apr. 16, 1889. 

CHASE, Ilka (actress) ; 
Apr. 8, 1905. 

CHEVALIER, Maurice (actor); b. Paris, Fr., 
Sept. 12, 1888. 

CHRISTIANS, Mady (actress); b. Vienna, 
Aus., Jan. 19, 1900. 

CLAIRE, Ina (Ina Fagan) (actress); b. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1892. 

CLARK, Bobby (actor); b. Springfield, 
Ohio, June 16, 1888. 

CLARK, Dane (actor); b. New York City, 
Feb. 18, 1913. 

COBURN, Charles (actor); 
Ga., June 19, 1877. 

COLBERT, Claudette (Lily Chauchoin) 
(actress); b. Paris, Fr., Sept. 18, 1905. 

COLLINGE, Patricia (actress); b. Dublin, 
Ire., Sept. 20, 1894. 

COLMAN, Ronald (actor); 
Eng., Feb. 9, 1891. 

COLONNA, Jerry (comedian) ; 
Mass., Mar. 25, 1903. 


CONTE, Richard (actor); b. New York City, 
Mar. 24, 1914. 


COOGAN, Jackie (actor); 
Calif., Oct. 26, 1914. 
COOPER, Gary (actor); 

May 7, 1901. 
COOPER, Jackie (actor) ; 
Calif., Sept. 15, 1922. 
CORBETT, Leonora (actress) ; 

Eng., June 28, 1908. 
CORNELL, Katharine (actress); b. Berlin, 
Ger., Feb. 16, 1898. 
CORRELL, Charles J. See Andy. 
COSTELLO, Lou (Louis Cristillo) (actor); 
b. Paterson, N. J., Mar. 6, 1908. 
COTTEN, Joseph (actor); b. Petersburg, 
Va., 1905. : 
COWL, Jane (Jane Cowles) (actress); b. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 14, 1884, 


b. London, 


b. New York City, 


b. Savannah, 


b. Richmond, 


b. Boston, 


b. Los Angeles, 
b. Helena, Mont., 
b. Los Angeles, 


b. London, 
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CRAIG, James (James Meador) (actor); 
Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 4, 1912. a 

CRAIN, Jeanne (actress); b. Barsto W 
Calif., May 25, 1925. ; “a 

CRAWFORD, Joan (Lucille LeSueur) (ac- 
tress); b. San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 23, 
1908. 


CROSBY, Bing (actor, singer); b. Tacoma, 
Wash., May 2, 1904. 

CROSS, Milton (announcer); b. New York 
City, Apr. 16, 1897. 

CUGAT, Xavier (orch. ldr.); b. Barcelona, 
Sp., Jan. 1, 1900. 


CUMMINGS, Constance (actress); b. Sea 
tle, Wash., May 15, 1910. 


CUMMINGS, Robert (actor); b. Joplin, 
Mo., June 9, 1910. ‘ 
CURTIZ, Michael (director); b. Budapest, 


Hung., Dec. 24, 1888. 
DARNELL, Linda (actress); b. Dallas, Tex. 
DARRIEUX, Danielle (actress); b. Bor= 

deaux, Fr., May 1, 1917. 

DAVIS, Bette (actress); b. Lowell, Mass., 

Apr. 5, 1908. 

DAVIS, Joan (actress); b. St. Paul, Minn. 
DAY, Dennis (singer); b. New York City, — 

May 21, 1917. q 
DAY, Laraine (Loraine Johnson) (actress); 

b. Roosevelt, Utah, Oct. 13, 1920. + 
DEHAVILLAND, Olivia (actress); b. Tokyo, 

Jap., July 1, 1916. a 
DEL RIO, Dolores (Dolores Ansunsolo) (20 

tress); b. Durango, Mex., Aug. 3, 1905. 
de MILLE, Agnes (choreographer); b. News 

York City. 
de MILLE, Cecil B. (director); b. Ashfield, 

Mass., Aug. 12, 1881. 4 
DESYLVA, Buddy (producer, song writer); 4 

b. New York City, Jan. 27, 1896. 
DIETRICH, Mariene (Mary Von Losch) — 

(actress); b. Berlin, Ger., Dec. 27, 1904.” 
DISNEY, Walt (animated cartoonist); b. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5, 1901. 
DONAT, Robert (actor) ; 

Eng., Mar. 18, 1905. 
DONLEVY, Brian (actor); b. Portadown, 

Ire., Feb. 9, 1903. . 
DORSEY, Tommy (band leader); 

hanoy Plane, Pa., Nov. 19, 1905. 
DOUGLAS, Melvyn (actor); b. Macon, Ga., 

Apr. 5, 1901. 
DOUGLAS, Paul (actor); 

Pa., Apr. 11, 1907. 
DOWLING, Eddie (actor, director); b. 

Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 9, 1894. 
DOWNEY, Morton (singer); b. Wallingford, ; 

Conn., Noy. 14, 1902. 
DRAKE, Alfred (singer, 

York City, Oct. 7, 1914. 


DRAPER, Paul (dancer); b. Florence, It., 
Oct. 25, 1911. , 


b. Withington, — 


b. Ma- 


b. Philadelphia, ~ 


actor); b. New 
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ER, Ruth (actress); b. New York 


A ty, Dec. 2, 1884. 


, Eddie (band leader, pianist); b. 
Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 1, 1909. 


UNN, James (actor); b. New York City, 
Nov. 2, 1905. 


JNNE, Irene (actress); b. Louisville, Ky., 
Dec. 20, 1904. . 


JRANTE, Jimmy (actor); b. New York 
City, Feb., 10, 1893. 


JRBIN, Deanna (actress); b. Winnipeg, 
Wan., Dec. 4, 1922. 


JRYEA, Dan (actor); b. White Plains, 
IN. Y., Jan. 23, 1907. 


IDY, Nelson (actor, singer); b. Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 29, 1901. 


IWARDS, Joan (actress); b. New York 
‘City, July 15, 1920. 


4saLINGTON, Duke (band leader); b. 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 29, 1899. 


sLIOT, Bill (actor); b. Pattonsburg, Mo. 
AERSON, Faye (actress); b. Elizabeth, 
La., July 8, 1917. 

JANS, Maurice (actor); 
Eng., June 3, 1901. 
AIRBANKS, Douglas, Jr. (actor); b. New 
York City, Dec. 9, 1909. 

ALKENBURG, Jinx (Eugenia) (actress); 
b. Barcelonia, Sp., Jan. 21, 1919. 

YY, Frank (actor); b. San Francisco, 
Calif., Nov. 17, 1897. 


b. Dorchester, 


LYE, Alice (actress); b. New York City,’ 


May 5, 1915. 
[RRER, Jose (actor); b. Puerto Rico, 
1909. 


ELD, Betty (actress); b. Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 8, 1918. 

ELDS, Gracie (actress); 
Eng., Jan. 9, 1898. 
TZGERALD, Barry (William J. Shields) 
(actor); b. Dublin, Ire., Mar. 1888. 
TZGERALD, Ella (singer); b. Newport 
News, Va., Apr. 25, 1918. 

TZGERALD, Geraldine (actress); b. Dub- 
lin, Ire., Nov. 24, 1914. 
‘YNN, Errol (actor); 
mania, June 20, 1909. 
INDA, Henry (actor); b. Grand Island, 
Nebr., May 16, 1905. 

INTAINE, Joan (actress); b. Tokyo, Jap., 
Oct. 22, 1917. 

INTANNE, Lynn (actress) ; 
Eng., 1887. 

ISTER, Preston (actor); b. Ocean City, 
N. J., Aug. 24, 1902. 

YY, Eddie, Jr., (actor, dancer); 
Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1905. 
ANCIS, Kay (Katherine Gibbs) (ac- 
tress); b. Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 13, 
1905. 


b. Rochdale, 


b. Hobart, Tas- 


b. London, 


b. New 


FRIML, Rudolf (operetta composer); b. 
Prague, Czech., Dec. 7, 1884. 

FROMAN, Jane (singer); b. St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 10, 1911. 

GABIN, Jean (actor); b. Paris, Fr., May 
17, 1904. 

GABLE, Clark (actor); b. Cadiz, Ohio, Feb. 
1, 1901. 

GARBO, Greta (Greta Gustaffson) (ac- 
tress); b. Stockholm, Swed., Sept. 18, 
1905. 

GARDINER, Reginald (actor); b. Wimble- 
don, Eng., Feb. 27, 1903. 

GARDNER, Ed (actor); b. Astoria, N. Y., 
June, 1904. 

GARFIELD, John (actor); 
City, Mar. 4, 1918. 

GARLAND, Judy (actress); b. Grand Rap- 
ids, Minn., June 10, 1922. 

GARSON, Greer (actress); b. County Down, 
Ire. 

GAXTON, William (Arturo Caxiola) (ac- 
tor); b. San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2, 
1893. 

GEORGE, Gladys (Gladys Clare) (actress) ; 
b. Patton, Maine, Sept. 13, 1904. 

GIELGUD, John (actor); b. London, Eng., 
Apr. 14, 1904. 

GISH, Dorothy (actress); 
Ohio, Mar. 11, 1898. 

GISH, Lillian (actress); 
Ohio, Oct. 14, 1896. 

GLEASON, James (actor); 
City, May 23, 1886. 

GODDARD, Paulette (actress); 
Neck, N. Y., June 3, 1911. 

GODFREY, Arthur (radio broadcaster); b. 
New York City, Aug. 31, 1903. 

GOLDEN, John (producer); b. New York 
City, June 27, 1874. 

GOLDWYN, Samuel (Samuel Goldfish) 
(producer); b. Warsaw, Pol., 1882. 

GOODMAN, Benny (band leader); b. Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 30, 1909. 

GORDON, Max (producer); b. New York 
City, 1892. 

GORDON, Ruth (actress); 
Mass., Oct. 30, 1896. 

GOSDEN, Freeman F. See Amos. 

GOULD, Morton (composer); b. Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1913; 

GRABLE, Betty (actress) ; 
Mo., Dec. 18, 1916. 

GRAHAM, Martha 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GRANGER, Stewart (James Stewart) (ac- 
tor); b. May 6, 1913. 

GRANT, Cary (Archibald A. Leach) (ac- 
tor); b. Bristol, Eng., Jan. 18, 1904. 

GRAYSON, Kathryn (Zelma Hedrick) (ac- 
tress); b. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


b. New York 


b. Massillon, 
b. Springfield, 
b. New York 


b. Great 


b. Wollaston, 


b. St. Louis, 


(choreographer); b. 


GREENSTREET, Sydney (actor); b. Sand- 


wich, Eng., Dec, 27, 1879. 

GWENN, Edmund (actor); b. London, Eng., 
Sept. 26, 1877. 

HALEY, Jack (actor); b. Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 10, 1902. 

HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar, II (librettist); b. 

New York City, July 12, 1895. 


HAMPDEN, Walter (Walter H. Dougherty) - 


(actor); b. Brooklyn, N. Y., June 30, 
1879. 

HARDWICKE, Sir Cedric (actor); b. Lye, 
Eng., Feb. 19, 1893. 

HARRIS, Phil (band leader); b, Linton, 
Ind., June 24, 1906. 

HARRISON, Rex (actor); b. Huyton, Eng., 
Mar. 5, 1908. 

HASSO, Signe (Signe Larsson) (actress); 
b. Stockholm, Swed. 

HAYES, Helen (actress); b. Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 10, 1900. 

HAYMES, Dick (singer); b. Tarrytown, 
Navy. 
HAYWARD, Susan (Edythe Marrener) (ac- 
tress); b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1918. 
HAYWORTH, Rita (Margarita Cansino) 
(actress); b. N. Y. C., Oct. 17, 1918. 

HEFLIN, Van (actor); b. Walters, Okla., 
Dec. 13, 1910. 

HENIE, Sonja (actress, skater); b. Oslo, 
Nor., Apr. 8, 1913. 

HENREID, Paul (actor); b. Trieste, It., 
Jan. 10, 1908. 

HEPBURN, Katharine (actress); b. Hart- 
ford, Conn., 1909. 

HERMAN, Woody (band ldr.); b. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., May 16, 1913. 

HERSHOLT, Jean (actor); b. Copenhagen, 
Den., July 12, 1886. 

HILDEGARDE (Hildegarde Loretta Sell) 
(entertainer); b. Adell, Wis., Feb. 1, 1906. 

HILLER, Wendy (actress); b. Branhall, 
Eng., Aug. 15, 1912. 

HITCHCOCK, Alfred J. (director); b. Eng- 
land, Aug. 13, 1899. 

HOLDEN, William (actor); b. O’Fallon, 
Iil., Apr. 17, 1918. 

HOLLIDAY, Billie (singer); b. Baltimore, 
Md., 1919(?). 

HOLLIDAY, Judy (actress); b. New York 
City, June 21, 1923. 

HOLM, Celeste (actress, singer); b. New 
York City, Apr. 29, 1919. 

HOLT, Jack (actor); b. Winchester, Va., 
May 31, 1888. 

HOLT, Tim (actor); b. Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Feb. 5, 1918. 

HOMOLKA, Oscar (actor); b. Vienna, Aus., 
1901. 


HOPE, Bob (actor); b. London, Eng., May 
29, 1903. 


HOPKINS, Miriam (actress); 
bridge, Ga., Oct. 18, 1902. “i 
HORNE, Lena (actress, singer); b. Brook 
lyn, N. ¥., 1918. 


HORTON, Edward Everett (actor); 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 18, 1887. 


HOWARD, Trevor (actor); b. Kent, 
Sept. 29, 1916. 


HOWARD, Willie (comedian); b. New York 
City, 1883. 


HULL, Henry (actor); b. Louisville, Ky, 
Oct. 3, 1890. q 


HULL, Josephine (actress); b. Newtonv 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1886. 


HUNT, Marsha (actress); b. Chicago, 
Oct. 17, 1917. 


HUSSEY, Ruth (actress); b. Providence, 
R. I. 


HUSTON, Walter (actor); b. Toronto, Can, 
Apr. 6, 1884. 


HUTTON, Betty (actress, singer); b. Ba 
Creek, Mich., Feb. 26, 1921. 


IVES, Burl (folksinger); b. Hunt, Ill., Jume 
14, 1909. 


JAFFE, Sam (actor); b. New York City,” 
Mar. 8, 1898. 


JAMES, Harry (band leader); b. Albany, 
Ga., Mar. 15, 1916. 


JANIS, Elsie (actress); b. Columbus, Onto, 
Mar. 16, 1889. 


JESSEL, George (actor); b. New York city, 
Apr. 3, 1898. = 


JOHNSON, Celia (actress); b. Richmond, 
Eng., Dec. 18, 1908. rt 


JOHNSON, Harold “Chick” (actor); i 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 5, 1895. 


JOHNSON, Van (actor); b. Newport, R. ts 
Aug. 20, 1916. 


JOLSON, Al (Asa Yoelson) (singer); be 
St. Petersburg, Rus., May 26, 1886. ; 


JONES, Jennifer (Phyllis Isley) (actress) 5 
b. Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 2. 1919. 


JORDAN, James. See McGee. 
JORDAN, Marian. See McGee. 


JORY, Victor (actor); b. Dawson, Can, 
Nov. 23, 1902. 


JOURDAN, Louis (actor); b. Marseilles, 
Fr., June 18, 1921. 


KARLOFF, Boris (Charles E. Pratt) (ace 
tor); b. Dulwich, Eng., Nov. 23, 1887. 
KAYE, Danny (actor); b. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jan. 18, 1918. 


KAZAN, Elia (director); b. Istanbul, Turk., 
Sept. 7, 1909. 


KELLY, Gene (actor); b. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Aug. 23, 1912. 


KELLY, Paul (actor); b. Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
Aug. 8, 1899. “4 


KERR, Deborah (actress); b. Helensburgh, 
Scot., Sept. 30, 1921. 
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-NG, Dennis (actor); b. Coventry, Eng., 
Yov. 2, 1897. ; , 

NG, Henry (director); b. Christianburg, 
Va., Jan. 24, 1896. 

NOX, Alexander (actor); b. Strathroy, 
Wan., Jan. 16, 1907. 

ORDA, Sir Alexander (producer); b. 
‘Turkeve, Hung., Sept. 16, 1893. 

RUGER, Otto (actor); b. Toledo, Ohio, 
sept. 6, 1885. 

2UPA, Gene (band ldr.); b. Chicago, I1., 
Jan. 15, 1909. 

YSER, Kay (band leader); b. 
‘Mount, N. C., June 18, 1905, 
ADD, Alan (actor); b. Hot Springs, Ark., 
Sept. 3, 1913. 

AHR, Bert (Irving Lashrheim) (actor); 
b. New York City, Aug. 13, 1895. 

AKE, Veronica (Constance Keane) (ac- 
tress); b. Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 14, 
1919. 

AMARR, Hedy (actress); b. Vienna, Aus. 
AMOUR, Dorothy (actress); b. New Or- 
leans, La., Dec. 10, 1914. 

ANCASTER, Burt (actor); b. New York 
City, Nov. 2, 1913. 

XNCHESTER, Elsa (actress); b, London, 
Oct. 28, 1902. 

ANDIS, Jessie Royce (actress); b. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 25, 1904. 
ING, Fritz (director) ; 
Dec. 5, 1890. 

\NGFORD, Frances (singer); b. Lakeland, 
Fla., Apr. 4, 1913. 

\UGHTON, Charles (actor); 
borough, Eng., July 1, 1899. 
\WFORD, Peter (actor); b. London, Eng., 
Sept. 7, 1923. 

\WRENCE, Gertrude (actress); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., July 4, 1900. 

iE, Canada (actor); b. New York City, 
Mar. 2, 1907. 

=, Gypsy Rose (Rose Hovic) (actress) ; 
b. Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9, 1914. 
| GALLIENNE, Eva (actress, 
pb. London, Eng., Jan. 11, 1899. 
IGH, Vivien (Vivian Hartley) (actress) ; 
bp. Darjeeling, India, Nov. 5, 1913. 

ROY, Mervyn (producer, director); b. 
San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15, 1900, 
SLIE, Joan (Joan Brodell) (actress); b. 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 26, 1925. 

VENE, Sam (actor); b. New York City, 
1907. 

WIS, Joe E. (comedian); b. New York 
City. 

LLIE, Beatrice (actress); 
San., May 29, 1898. 

VESY, Roger (actor); b. Barry, Wales, 
June 25, 1906. 

OYD, Harold (actor); b. Burchard, Nebr., 
Apr. 20, 1894. 


Rocky 


b. Vienna, Aus., 


b. Scar- 


director), 


b. Toronto, 


LOCKHART, Gene (actor); b, London, Can., 
July 25, 1892. 

LOCKHART, June (actress); b. New York 
City, June 25, 1925, 

LOCKWOOD, Margaret (actress); b. Kara- 
chi, India, 1916. 

LOMBARDO, Guy (band leader); b. Lon- 
don, Can., June 19, 1902. 

LOPEZ, Vincent (band leader); b. Brook-~ 
lyn, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1898. 

LORRE, Peter (actor); b. 
Hung., June 26, 1904. 

LOUISE, Anita (Anita Fremault) (actress) ; 
b. New York City, 1915. 

LOY, Myrna (Myrna Williams) (actress); 
b. Helena, Mont., Aug. 2, 1905. 

LUGOSI, Bela (Bela Lugosi Blasko) (ac- 
tor); b. Lugos, Hung., Oct. 20, 1888. 

LUKAS, Paul (actor); b. Budapest, Hung., 
May 26, 1895. 

LUNT, Alfred (actor); b. Milwaukee, Wis., 
1893. 

LUPINO, Ida (actress); b. London, Eng., 
Feb. 4, 1918. 

LYNN, Diana (Dolly Loehr) (actress); b. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 7, 1926. 

LYTELL, Bert (actor, director); 
York City, 1885. 

McCAREY, Leo (director); b. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Oct. 3, 1898. 
McCREA, Joel (actor); 

Calif., Nov. 5, 1906. ; 
MacDONALD, Jeanette (actress, soprano); 
b. Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1907. 
McDOWALL, Roddy (actor); b. London, 
Eng., Sept. 17, 1928. 
MCGEE, Fibber (James Jordan) (actor); b. 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 16, 1896. 
McGEE, Molly (Marian Jordan) (actress) ; 
b. Peoria, Ill., Apr. 15, 1898. 
McGUIRE, Dorothy (actress); b. 
Nebr., June 14, 1919. 

McLAGLEN, Victor (actor); b. Tumbridge 
Wells, Eng., Dec. 11, 1886. 

MacMURRAY, Fred (actor); b. Kankakee, 
il., Aug. 30, 1908. 

MARCH, Fredric (Frederick Bickel) 
tor); b. Racine, Wis., Aug. 31, 1897, 

MARGO (Maria Boldao y Castilla) 
tress); b. Mexico City, May 10, 1918, 

MARKOVA, Alicia (dancer); bh. London, 
Eng., Dec. 1, 1910. 

MARSHALL, Herbert (actor); b. London, 
Eng., May 23, 1890, 

MARTIN, Mary (actress); b. Weatherford, 
Tex., Dec. 1, 1914. 

MARTIN, Tony (actor, singer); 
Francisco, Calif., Dec. 25, 1914. 

MARX, Chico (Leonard Marx) (actor); b. 
New York City, Mar. 22, 1891. 

MARX, Groucho (Julius Marx) (ector); b. 
New York City, Oct. 2, 1895. 


Rosenberg, 


b. New 


b. Los Angeles, 


Omaha, 


(ac- 


(ac- 


b. San 


MARX, Harpo (Arthur Marx) (actor); b. 
New York City, Nov, 23, 1893. 

MASON, James (actor); b. Huddersfield, 
Eng., May 15, 1909. 


MASSEY, Ilona (Ilona Hajmassy) (ac- 
tress); b. Hungary, 1910. 
MASSEY, Raymond (actor); b. Toronto, 


Can., Aug. 30, 1896. 

MASSINE, Léonide (choreographer); b. 
Moscow, Rus., Aug. 9, 1896. 

MATURE, Victor (actor); b, Louisville, Ky., 
Jan. 29, 1916. 

MAYER, Louis B. (producer); b. Minsk, 
Rus., July 4, 1885. 

MAYO, Virginia (Virginia Jones) (actress) ; 
b. St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1920. 

MENJOU, Adolphe (actor); b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Feb. 18, 1890. 

MEREDITH, Burgess (actor); b. Cleveland, 
Ohio, Nov. 16, 1908. 

MERMAN, Ethel (Ethel Zimmerman) (ac- 
tress, singer); b. Astoria, N. Y., Jan. 16, 
1909. 

MILLAND, Ray (actor); b. Neath, Wales, 
Jan, 3, 1907. 

MILLS, John (actor); 
Feb. 22, 1908. 

MIRANDA, Carmen (Maria do Carmo Mi- 
Tanda da Cunha) (actress, singer); b. 
Marco Canavezes, Port., 1915. 

MITCHELL, Thomas (actor); b. Elizabeth, 
N. J,, July 11, 1895. 

MITCHUM, Robert (actor); b. Rising Sun, 
Del. 

MONTGOMERY, Robert (actor); b. Bea- 
con, N. Y., May 21, 1904. 

MOORE, Victor (actor); 
N. J., Feb. 24, 1876. 

MORGAN, Dennis (Stanley Morner) (ac- 
tor); b. Prentice, Wis., Dec. 10, 1920. 

MORGAN, Frank (Frank Wupperman) (ac- 
tor); b. New York City, June 1, 1890. 

MORGAN, Henry (Henry von Ost, Jr.) 
(comedian); b. N. Y. C., Mar. 31, 1915. 

MORGAN, Ralph (actor); b. New York 
City, July 6, 1888. 

MUNI, Paul (Muni Weisenfreund) (actor); 
b. Lemberg, Aus., Sept. 22, 1895. 

MURPHY, George (actor); b. New Haven, 
Conn., July 4, 1904. 

MURRAY, Arthur (dancing teacher); b. 
New York City, Apr. 4, 1895. | 
NATHAN, George Jean (critic); 

Wayne, Ind., Feb. 14, 1882. 

NATWICK, Mildred (actress) ; b. Baltimore, 
Md.,, June 19, 1908. 

NEAGLE, Anna (Marjorie Robertson) (ac- 
tress); b. nr. London, Eng., Oct. 20, 1904. 

NEGRI, Pola (Appollonia Chalupec) (ac- 
tress); b. Lipno, Pol., 1899. 

NICHOLS, Dudley (producer, director); b. 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1895. 


b. Suffolk, Eng., 


b. Hammonton, 


b. Ft. 


a a: <a 
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NIJINSKY, Waslaw (dancer); b. | 
Rus., Feb. 28, 1890. “a 

NILES, John Jacob (folksinger); b. Loui 
ville, Ky., Apr. 28, 1892. : 

NIVEN, David (actor); b. Scotland. 


NOBLE, Ray (band ldr.); b. Brighton, E 
Dec. 17, 1908. 


NUGENT, Elliott (actor, director); b. 
ver, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1899. 


OAKIE, Jack (Lewis Offield) (actor); 
Sedalia, Mo., Nov. 12, 1903. 


son) (actress); b. Tasmania, Feb. 19, 1911, 


O’BRIEN, Margaret (actress); b. Los 
geles, Calif., Jan. 15, 1937. 


O’BRIEN, Pat (actor); b. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 11, 1899. 


O’HARA, Maureen (Maureen Fitzsimmons) 
(actress); b. Dublin, Ire., Aug. 17, 1920. ; 


OLIVIER, Sir Laurence (actor); b. Dork= 
ing, Eng., May 22, 1907. : 


OLSEN, Ole (actor); b. Wabash, Ind. 


O’SULLIVAN, Maureen (actress); b. Buyle, 
Ire., May 17, 1911. 


OUSPENSKAYA, Maria (actress); b. Tula 
Rus., July 29, 1887. 


OWEN, Reginald (actor); b. Wheathamp= 
stead, Eng., Aug. 5, 1887. 

PALMER, Lilli (actress); 
many, May 27, 1917. 


PARKER, Jean (Mae Green) (actress); b. 
Deer Lodge, Mont. vy 


PARKS, Larry (actor); b. Olathe, Kans. oI 


PASTERNAK, Joseph (producer); b. 
Simleul-Silvaniei, Rum., Sept. 19, 1901. — 


PAXINOU, Katina (actress); b. Piraeus, 


b. Posen, Ger- 


Greece. 

PAYNE, John (actor); b. Roanoke, Va. . 

PECK, Gregory (actor); b. La Jolla, Calif, 
Apr. 5, 1916. % 

PIAF, Edith (singer); b. Paris, Fr. 

PICKFORD, Mary (actress); b. Toronto, 
Can., Apr. 8, 1893. 

PIDGEON, Walter (actor); b. East St. 
John, Can., Sept. 23, 1898. 

PORTER, Cole (song writer); b. Peru, Ind, 
June 9, 1893. 

POWELL, Dick (actor); b. Mt. View, Ark., 
Nov. 14, 1904. 

POWELL, William (actor); b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., July 29, 1892. 

POWER, Tyrone (actor); 
Ohio, May 5, 1914. 

PREMINGER, Otto (producer, 
b. Vienna, Aus., Dec. 5, 1906. 

PRICE, Vincent (actor); b. St. Louis, Mo., 
May 27, 1911. , 

RAFT, George (actor); b. New York City, 
Sept. 27, 19??. : 


RAINER, Luise (actress); b. Vienna, Aus., 
1912, 


b. Cincinnati, 


director) ; 


I Ella (actress); b. Snoqualmie 
Falls, Wash., Aug. 6, 1921. 

AINS, Claude (actor); b. London, Eng., 
Wov. 10, 1889. 
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RICHARDS, Ivor Armstrong (critic); 
Sandbach, Eng., Feb. 26, 1893. 
ROBERTS, Kenneth (novelist); b. Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, Dec. 8, 1885. 
ROMAINS, Jules (novelist); b. Saint-Jul- 
ien Chapteuil, Fr., Aug. 26, 1885. 


b. 


RUSSELL, Bertrand (pRoeop aay b. Trel=/_ 


leck, Eng., May 18, 1872. 
SABATINI, Rafael (novelist) ; 
Apr. 29, 1875. 
SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoria (poet, novel- 
ist); b. Sevenoaks, Eng., Mar. 9, 1892. 
SANDBURG, Carl (poet, biographer); 
Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 6, 1878. 
SANTAYANA, George (philosopher, poet); 
b. Madrid, Sp., Dec. 16, 1863. 
SAROYAN, William (story writer, play- 
wright); b. Fresno, Calif., Aug. 31, 1908. 
SARTRE, Jean-Paul (philosopher); b. Paris,” 
Fr., June 21, 1905. 
SASSOON, Siegfried (poet); 
Eng., Sept. 8, 1886. 
SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Jr. (historian) ; 
b. Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1917. 
SCHLESSINGER, Arthur M., Sr. (historian); 
b. Xenia, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1888. 
SHAW, George Bernard (playwright); b. 
Dublin, Ire., July 26, 1856. 
SHEEAN, Vincent (novelist, essayist); b. 
Pana, Il., Dec. 5, 1899. 

SHERRIFF, Robert (playwright); b. King- 
ston-on-Thames, Eng., June 6, 1896. 
SHERWOOD, Robert E. (playwright); b. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Apr. 4, 1896. 
SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail (novelist); b. Ves-= 
henskaya, Rus., 1905. 


b. Jesi, It., 


b. 


b. Matfield, 
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SILLANPAA, Frans Eemil (novelist); b. 
" Hameenkyré, Fin., Sept. 16, 1888. 
SINCLAIR, Upton (novelist); b. Baltimore, 
_Md., Sept. 20, 1878. 

SMITH, Betty (novelist); b. Brooklyn, 1904. 
SMITH, Lillian (novelist); b. Jasper, Fla., 


1897. 


STEPHENS, James 


PENDER, Stephen (poet); b. nr. London, 
_Eng., Feb. 28, 1909. 

'ALLINGS, Laurence (novelist, play- 
wright); b. Macon, Ga., Nov. 25, 1894. 
STEINBECK, John (novelist); b. Salinas, 
Calif., Feb. 27, 1902. 

(novelist, poet); b. 
Dublin, Ire., 1882. 

STONE, Irving (biographer); b. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 14, 1903. 


-STONG, Philip (novelist); b. Keosauqua, 


ar 


‘ 


Towa, Jan. 27, 1899. 


-STRIBLING, Thomas S. (novelist) ; b. Clif- 
ton, Tenn., Mar. 4, 1881. 


‘STRUTHER, Jan (Joyce Anstruther) (nov- 


¥ 


elist); b. London, Eng., June 6, 1901. 


STUART, Jesse (poet, novelist); b. W-Hol- 
low, Ky., Aug. 8, 1907. 

SUCKOW, Ruth (novelist); b. Hawarden, 
Iowa, Aug. 6, 1892. 

SULLIVAN, Mark (political writer); b. 
Avondale, Pa., Sept. 10, 1874. 

TAGGARD, Genevieve (poet); 
burg, Wash., Nov. 28, 1894. 

TATE, Allen (poet); b. Winchester, Ky., 
Nov. 19, 1899. 

THURBER, James (humorist); b. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1894. 

TOYNBEE, Arnold J. (historian); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., Apr. 14, 1889. 


UNDSET, Sigrid (novelist); b. Kalundborg, 
Den., May 20, 1882. 


b. Waits- 


-UNTERMEYER, Louis (poet, anthologist) ; 


b. New York City, Oct. 1, 1885. 


VAN DOREN, Carl (critic, biographer); b 
Hope, Iil., Sept. 10, 1885. 


Public 


ABDULLAH isn HUSSEIN (King, Tr.- 


Jord.); b. Mecca, Hejaz, 1882, 

ALEMAN, Miguel (Pres., Mex.); b. Sayula, 
Mex., 1902. 

ARANHA, Oswaldo (For. Min., Braz.); b. 
Alegrete, Braz., Feb. 15, 1894. 
ATTLEE, Clement R. (Pr. Min., Brit.); b 
London, Eng., Jan. 3, 1883. 
AURIOL, Vincent (Pres., Fr.); 
Fr., Aug. 25, 1884. 

AUSTIN, Warren R. (U. N. Ch. Del., U. S.); 
b. Highgate, Vt., Nov. 12, 1877. 

AZZAM PASHA, Abdul Rahman (Sec. Gen., 
Arab Lea.); b. Shobak, Egy., Mar. 8, 1893. 


b. Revel, 


Ill., June 13, 1894. 

VAN DRUTEN, John (playwright); 
London, Eng., June 1, 1901. 

WAKEMAN, Frederic (novelist); b. Scran- 
ton, Kans,, Dec. 26, 1909. 

WARNER, Sylvia Townsend (novelist, 
poet); b. Harrow-on-the-Hill, Eng., 1893. 

WAUGH, Alexander (novelist); b. London, 
Eng., July 8, 1898. 

WAUGH, sealant (novelist) ; 
Eng., 1903. 

WEIDMAN, Jahatae (novelist); b. New York 
City, Apr. 4, 1913. 

WESCOTT, Glenway (novelist); 
waskum, Wis., Apr. 11, 1901. 
WEST, Rebecca (Cicily Fairfield) (novel- 

ist); b. Edinburgh, Scot., Dec. 25, 1892. 
WHITE, Elwyn B. (poet, humorist); b. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., July 11, 1899. 
WILDER, Thornton (novelist, playwright) ; 
b. Madison, Wis., Apr. 17, 1897. 
WILLIAMS, Ben Ames (novelist); 
con, Miss., Mar. 7, 1889. 
WILLIAMS, Tennessee (Thomas L.) (play- 
wright); b. Columbus, Miss., Mar. 26, 
1914. 
WILLIAMS, Wm. Carlos (novelist, poet); b. 
Rutherford, N. J., Sept. 17, 1883. 


b. 


b. London, 


b. Ke- 


b. Ma- 


WILSON, Edmund (critic, novelist); b. 
Red Bank, N. J., May 8, 1895. 
WILSON, Margaret (novelist); b. Traer, 


Iowa, Jan. 16, 1882. 


WINWAR, Frances (Francesca Vinciguerra) 
(novelist); b. Taormina, Sicily, May 3 
1900. 

WRIGHT, Richard (novelist); b. nr. Nat- 
chez, Miss., Sept. 4, 1908. 


WYLIE, Philip (novelist) ; 
Mass., May 12, 1902. 


YERBY, Frank (novelist); b. Augusta, Ga., 
Sept. 5, 1916. 


ZWEIG, Arnold (novelist); b. Grosz-Glo- 


gau, Silesia, Nov. 10, 1887. 


b. Beverly, 


Affairs 
BARKLEY, Alben W. (Min. Lar., U. S. 
Sen.); b. Graves Co., Ky., Nov. 24, 1877. 


BARUCH, Bernard (financier); 
Carolina, Aug. 19, 1870. 

BEN-GURION, David (Prem., Israel); b. 
Ploénsk, Pol., Oct., 1886. 

BEVIN, Ernest (For. Sec., Brit.); b. Wins- 
ford, Eng., 1881. 

BIERUT, Boleslaw (Pres., Pol.); b. Lublin, 
Pol., Apr. 19, 1892. 

BJORNSSON, Sveinn (Pres., Ice.); b. Ice- 
land, Feb. 27, 1881. 


BLACK, Hugo L. (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); b. 
Harlan, Ala., Feb..27, 1886. 


b. North 


VAN DOREN, Mark (poet, critic); b. Hope, — 


Pe Se 


oats 


LES, Chester (Chmn., Int. Comm. of 
_ Appeal for Children); b. Springfield, 
5S., Aug. 5, 1901. 

(LEY, Omar N. (U. S. Army Ch. of 
E); b. Clark, Mo., Feb. 12, 1893. 
AANIN, Nikolai A. (Min. of Armed 
ses, U.S.S.R.); b. 1896. 

XON, Harold H. (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); 
Famaica Plain, Mass., June 22, 1888. 
f=S, James F. (former U. S. Sec. 
-e); b. Charleston, S. C., May 2, 1879. 
GAN, Sir Alexander (U. N. Rep., 
m.); b. England, Nov. 25, 1884. 

NG KAI-SHEK (Pres., China); b. 
=s-hwa, China, Oct. 31, 1887. 

4uEY, Joseph B. (Pr. Min., Austr.); b. 
nurst, Austr., Sept. 22, 1885. 
‘CHILL, Winston (former Pr. Min., 
-); b. Oxfordshire, Eng., Nov. 30, 
L. 


K, Thomas C. (U. S. Atty. Gen.); b. 
as, Tex., Sept. 23, 1899. 

, Gen. Lucius (U. S. Mil. Comm., 
.); b. Marietta, Ga., Apr. 23, 1897. 
ALLY, Thomas T. (U. S. Sen., Tex.) ; 
fcLennan Co., Tex., Aug. 19, 1877. 
ELLO, John A. (Pr. Min., Eire); b. nr. 
lin, Ire., June 20, 1891. 

2S, Sir Stafford (Chanc. of Exch., 
.); b. Parmoor Manor, Eng., Apr. 24, 
. 

ON, Hugh (Chanc. of Duchy of Lan- 
er, Brit.); b. Neath, Wales, Aug. 26, 
fj 


\ULLE, Charles (wartime ldr., Fr.); 
ille, Fr., Nov. 22, 1890. 

LERA, Eamon (Nationalist ldr., Hire) ; 
‘ew York City, Oct. 14, 1882. ‘ 
v-Thomas EE. (Goy., N. Y.); pb. 
sso, Mich., Mar. 24, 1902. 

"ROV, Georgi (Prem., Bulg.); b. 
omir, Bulg., June 18, 1882. 

LAS, Lewis W. (U. S. Amb. to Brit.) ; 
isbee, Ariz., July 2, 1894. 

LAS, William O. (Just., U. S. Sup. 
- b. Maine, Minn., Oct. 16, 1898. 

1S, John Foster (U. N. Rep., U. S.); 
fashington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1888. - 
A, Eurico G. (Pres., Braz.); b. Cui- 
Braz., May 18, 1885. 

Anthony (former For. Sec., Brit.) ; 
ngland, June 12, 1897. 

DI, Luigi (Pres., It.); b. Carru, It., 
24, 1874. 

1 Herbert V. (Ext. Affairs Min., 
r.); b. East Maitland, Austr., Apr. 
894. 

JK I (King, Egy.); b. Cairo, Egy., 
11, 1920. 


FORRESTAL, James (U. S. Sec. Defense); 
b. Beacon, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1892. 

FRANCO, Francisco (Ch. of State, Sp.); b, 
El Ferrol, Sp., Dec. 4, 1892, 

FRANKFURTER, Felix (Just., U. S. Sup. 
Ct.); b. Vienna, Aus., Nov. 15, 1882. 

FRANKS, Sir Oliver S. (Brit. Amb. to U.8.); 
b. England, Feb. 16, 1905. 

FREDERICK IX (King, Den.); b. nr. Copen- 
hagen, Den., Mar. 11, 1899. 

GASPERI, Alcide de (Prem., It.); b. Pieve 
Tesino, Aus.-Hung., Apr. 3, 1881. 

GEORGE VI (King, Eng.); b. Sandring- 
ham, Eng., Dec. 14, 1895. 

GOTTWALD, Klement (Pres., Czech.); b. 
Dedidocz, Moravia, Nov. 28, 1896. 

GREEN, William (Pres. of AFL, U. S.); b. 
Coshocton, Ohio, Mar. 3, 1873. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. (former U.N. Rep., 
U.S.S.R.); b. Stayre Gromyki, Rus., July 
5, 1909. 

GUSTAVUS V (King, Swed.); b. Drott- 
ningholm, Swed., June 16, 1858. 

HAAKON VII (King, Nor.); b. Denmark, 
Aug. 3, 1872. 

HAILE SELASSIE I (Emp. Eth.); b. Ethi- 
opia, July 17, 1891. 

HARRIMAN, W. Averell (U. S. Amb. of 
~ERP); b. Nov. 15, 1891. 

HERSHEY, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. (Sel. Serv. 
Dir., U. S.); b. Steuben Co., Ind., Sept. 
12, 1893. 

HIROHITO (Emp., Jap.); b. Japan, Apr. 29, 
1901. f 

HOFFMAN, Paul (ECA Dir., U. S.); b. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Apr, 26, 1891. 


HOOVER, Herbert C. (former Pres., U. S.); 
b. West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1874. 


HOOVER, J. Edgar (Dir. FBI, U. S.); b. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 1, 1895. 


HUSSEINI, Haj Amin el (Gr. Mufti, Jerus.); 
b. 1900. 


IBN SA‘UD (King, Saudi Arabia); b. 
Riyadh, Arab., c. 1880. 


INONU, Ismet (Pres., Turk.); b. Smyrna, 
Turk., Sept. 24, 1884. 


JACKSON, Robert H. (Just., U. S. Sup. 
Ct.); b. Spring Creek, Pa., Feb. 13, 1892, 


JESSUP, Philip C. (U. N. Del., U. S.); b. 
New York City, Jan. 5, 1897. 


JULIANA (Queen, Neth.); b. Apr. 30, 1909. 


KHAN, Liaquat Ali (Pr. Min., Pakistan); b. 
Karnal, E. Punjab., Oct. 1, 1895. 


KING, William L. Mackenzie (ex-Pr. Min., 
Can.); b. Berlin, Can., Dec. 17, 1874. 


KRUG, Julius A. (U. S. Sec. Int.); b. 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 23, 1907. 

LANGE, Oscar (U.N. Rep., Pol.); b. Tomas- 
zow, Pol., July 27, 1904. 
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LEAHY, William D. (Adm. of Fleet, U. S.); 

b. Hampton, Iowa, May 6, 1875. 

LEWIS, John L. (Pres. of UMW, U. S.); b. 
Lucas, Iowa, Feb. 12, 1880. 

LIE, Trygve (Sec. Gen., U. N.); b. Oslo, 
Nor., July 16, 1896. 

LILIENTHAL, David E. (Ch., Atomic Energy 
Comm.); b. Morton, ll., July 8, 1899. 
LOVETT, Robert A. (U.S. Undersec. State) ; 

b. Huntsville, Tex., Sept. 14, 1895. 

MacARTHUR, Gen. Douglas (Comm., Al- 
lied Occup. Forces, Jap.); b. Little Rock 
barracks, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. 

McGRATH, J. Howard (Chmn., Dem. Natl. 
Comm.); b. Woonsocket, R. I., Nov. 28, 
1903. 

McNEIL, Hector (Min. of State, Brit.); b. 
Garelochhead, Scot., Mar. 10, 1910. 

MALIK, Jacob A. (Sov. Del. to U.N.); b. 
Ukraine, 1906. 

MARSHALL, George C. (U. S. Sec. State) ; 
b. Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 31, 1880. 

MARTIN, Joseph W., Jr. (Spkr. of House, 
U. S.); b. North Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 3, 
1884. 

MICHAEL (former King, Rum.); b. Sinaia, 
Rum,, Oct. 25, 1921. 

MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. (For. Commis- 
sar, U.S.S.R.); b. Russia, 1890. 

MORINIGO, Higinio (Pres., Parag.); b. 
Paraguari, Parag., 1901. 

MORRISON, Herbert S. (Lord Pres. of 
Council, Brit.); b. London, Eng., Jan 3, 
1888. 

MURPHY, Frank (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); 
b. Harbor Beach, Mich., Apr. 13, 1890. 
MURRAY, Philip (Pres. of CIO, U. S.); b. 

Blantyre, Scot., May 25, 1886. 


NEHRU, Jawaharlal (Prem., India); b. Al- 
lahabad, India, Nov. 14, 1889. 


O’DWYER, William (Mayor, N. Y. C.); b. 
Bohola, Ire., July 11, 1890. 


O’KELLY, Sean (Pres., Eire); b. Dublin, 
Ire., Aug. 25, 1882. 


PAASIKIVI, Juho K. (Pres., Fin.); b. Tam- 
pere, Fin., Nov. 27, 1870. 

PANYUSHKIN, Alexander S. (Sov. Amb. to 
U. S.); b. Kuibyshev, Rus., June, 1905. 


PAUL I (King, Gr.); b. Athens, Gr., Dec. 
14, 1901. 


PERON, Juan D. (Pres., Arg.); b. nr. Lobos, 
Arg., Oct. 8, 1895. 


QUEUILLE, Henri (Prem., Fr.); b. Neuvic 
de’Ussel, Fr., Mar., 1884. 


RAJAGOPALACHARI, Chakravarthi (Gov. 
Gen., India); b. Hosur, India, 1879. 


REED, Stanley F. (Just., U.S. Sup. Ct.); b. 
Mason Co., Ky., Dec. 31, 1884. 


RENNER, Karl (Pres., Aus.); b. Dolne- 
Dunajovice, Moravia, Dec. 14, 1870. 


RHEE, Syngman (Pres., Korea); b. Whi 
hai Prov., Korea, Apr. 26, 1875. 

ROOSEVELT, Eleanor (U. N. Rep., U. 
b. New York City, Oct. 11, 1884. , 

RUTLEDGE, Wiley B., Jr., (Just., U 
Sup. Ct.); b. Cloverport, Ky., July 
1894. 

SCHUMAN, Robert (For. Min., Fr.) 
Luxemburg, Luxem., June 29, 1886. 
SCHVERNIK, Nikolai M. (Chmn. Presidi 

of Sup. Counc.); b. Russia, 1888. 
SCOTT, Hugh D., Jr. (Chmn., Rep. 
Comm.); b. Fredericksburg, Va., Noy, | 
1900. 
SHINWELL, Emanuel (Chmn., Labour } 
Brit.); b. London, Eng., Oct. 18, 1884, 
SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (ex-Pr. Min., U 
S. Af.); b. Capetown, S. Af., May 24, 1 
SNYDER, John W. (U. S. Sec. of Treas 
b. Jonesboro, Ark., June 21, 1896. 
SOONG, T. V. (Prem., China); b. Shang 
China, 1894. 
SPAAK, Paul-Henri (Pr. Min., Belg.); 
Brussels, Belg., Jan. 25, 1899. 


USS.R.); DB; 
Dec. 21, 1879. 
STASSEN, Harold E. (former Gov., 
Pres. U. of Penn.); b. West St, Pal 
Minn., Apr. 13, 1907. a 
TAFT, Robert A. (U. S. Sen., Ohio); 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1889. : 
THOMAS, Norman M. (Soeialist ldr., U. $. 
b. Marion, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1884. . 
THOREZ, Maurice (Communist ldr., Fr. 
b. Noyelles-Godault, Fr., Apr. 28, 1900. 
TITO (Josip Broz or Brozovich) (Prer 
Yugos.); b. nr. Zagreb, Croatia, 1892. , 
TOGLIATTI, Palmiro (Communist Id 
It.); b. Genoa, It., Mar. 26, 1893. 
TRUJILLO y MOLINA, Rafael L. (Pre 
Dom. Rep.); b, San Cristébal, Dom. Re 
Oct. 24, 1891. 
TRUMAN, Harry S. (Pres., U. S.); b. E 
mar, Mo., May 8, 1884. } 
VANDENBURG, Arthur H. (U. S. Se 
Mich.); b. Grand Rapids, Mich., Mar. § 
1884. 

VANMOOK, Hubertus J. (Gov. Gen., Net 
E. Ind.); b. Semarang, Java, 1894, 
VINSON, Frederick M. (Ch. Just., U. 
Sup. Ct.); b. Louisa, Ky., Jan. 22, 18 
WALLACE, Henry A. (former V. P., U. § 
b. Adair Co., Iowa, Oct. 7, 1888. 
WARREN, Earl (Gov., Calif.); b. Los A 

geles, Calif., Mar. 19, 1891. 
WEIZMANN, Chaim (Pres., Israel); b. 1 
Pinsk, Rus., Nov. 27, 1874. 
WILHELMINA (former Queen, Neth.); 
The Hague, Neth., Aug. 31, 1880. 
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BOT, Charles G. (astrophysicist); b. 
Wilton, N. H., May 31, 1872. 

.LEXANDERSON, Ernst F. W. (engineer, 
inventor); b. Upsala, Swed., Jan. 25, 1878. 

~»NDERSON, Carl D. (physicist); b. New 
York City, Sept. 3, 1905. 

sNDREWS, Roy Chapman (zoologist, ex- 
plorer); b. Beloit, Wis., Jan. 26, 1884. 

aPPLETON, Sir Edward V. (physicist); b. 
England, Sept. 6, 1892. 

»~RMSTRONG, Edwin H. (engineer); b. 
New York City, Dec. 18, 1890. 

8AADE, Walter (astronomer); b. Schroet- 
inghausen, Ger., Mar. 24, 1893. 

SEEBE, William (zoologist); b. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 29, 1877. 

SERGIUS, Friedrich K. R. (chemist); b. 
Goldschmieden, Silesia, Oct. 11, 1884. 
sLODGETT, Katharine B. (physicist); b. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1898. 
30HR, Niels (physicist); b. Copenhagen, 
Den., Oct. 7, 1885. 
SRAGG, Sir William L. (physicist); b. 
Adelaide, Austr., Mar. 31, 1890. 
SUSH, Vannevar (engineer); b. Everett, 
Mass., Mar. 11, 1890. 
3YRD, Richard E. (explorer); b. Winches- 
ter, Va., Oct. 25, 1888. 
YHADWICK, Sir James (physicist); b. Eng- 
land, Oct. 29, 1891. 
‘OLE, Rufus (physician) ; 
Ohio, Apr. 30, 1872. 
(OMPTON, Arthur H. (physicist); b. 
Wooster, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1892. 
(OMPTON, Karl T. (physicist); b. Woos- 
ter, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1887. 
IOOLIDGE, William D. (physical chemist) ; 
b. Hudson, Mass., Oct. 23, 1873. 
ORI, Carl F. (biochemist); b. Prague, 
Czech., Dec. 15, 1896. 
ORI, Gerty T. (biochemist); b. 
Czech., Aug. 15, 1896. 
OTTRELL, Frederick G. (chemist); b. 
Oakland, Calif., Jan. 10, 1877. 
URIE JOLIOT, Frédéric (physicist); b. 
Paris, Fr., Mar. 19, 1900. 
URIE JOLIOT, Iréne 
France, 1897. 
AVISSON, Clinton J. (physicist); b. 
Bloomington, Ill., Oct. 22, 1881. 
: BROGLIE, Louis Victor (physicist) ; 
Dieppe, Fr., Aug. 15, 1892. 
: KRUIF, Paul (science writer); b. Zee- 
land, Mich., Mar. 2, 1890. 
[RAC, Paul A. M. (physicist); b. Bristo!, 
Eng., Aug. 8, 1902. 
OISY, Edward A. (biochemist); b. Hume, 
Ill., Nov. 13, 1893. 
UNNING, John R. (physicist); b. Shelby, 
Nebr., Sept. 24, 1907. 


b. Rowsburg, 


Prague, 


(physicist); b. 


o 


EINSTEIN, Albert (physicist); b. Ulm, 
Ger., Mar. 14, 1879. 
ELLSWORTH, Lincoln (explorer, engi- 
neer); b. Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1880. 
ERLANGER, Joseph (physiologist); b. San 
Francisco, Calif., Jan. 5, 1874. 

EVANS, Herbert M. 
Modesto, Calif., Sept. 23, 1882. 

FERMI, Enrico (physicist); b. Rome, It., 
Sept. 29, 1901. 

FLEMING, Sir Alexander (bacteriologist) ; 
b. Lochfield, Eng., 1881. 

HAHN, Otto (physical chemist); b. Frank« 
fort on Main, Ger., Mar. 8, 1879. 

HALDANE, John B. S. (geneticist); b. 
England, Nov. 5, 1892. 

HEISENBERG, Werner (physicist); b. Ger= 
many, Dec. 5, 1901. 

HEISER, Victor G. (hygienist); b. Johns- 
town, Pa., Feb. 5, 1873. 

HOGBEN, Lancelot (biologist); b. South- 
sea, Eng., Dec. 9, 1895. 

HOOTON, Earnest A. (anthropologist); b. 
Clemansville, Wis., Nov. 20, 1887. 

HOUSSAY, Bernardo A. (physiologist); b. 
Buenos Aires, Arg., Apr. 10, 1887. 

HUBBARD, Father Bernard R. (geologist, 
explorer); b. San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 
24, 1888. 

HUBBLE, Edwin P. (astronomer); b. 
Marshfield, Mo., Nov. 20, 1889. 

HUNTINGTON, Ellsworth (geographer); b. 
Galesburg, Ill., Sept. 16, 1876. 

HUXLEY, Julian S. (biologist); b. Eng- 
land, June 22, 1887. 

JUNG, Carl G. (psychiatrist) ; 
Switz., July 26, 1875. 

KAPITZA, Peter L. (physicist); b. Kron- 
stadt, Rus., July 8, 1894. 

KENNY, “Sister” Elizabeth (nurse); b. 
Warrialdo, Austr., Sept. 20, 1886. 

KETTERING, Charles F. (engineer); b. nr. 
Loudonville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1876. 

KINSEY, Aifred C. (zoologist, sexologist) ; 
b. Hoboken, N. J., June 23, 1894. 

LANGMUIR, Irving (chemist); b. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1881. 

LAWRENCE, Ernest O. (physicist); b. Can- 
ton, S. Dak., Aug. 8, 1901. 

LYNCH, Rev. J. Joseph (seismologist); b. 
London, Eng., Dec. 6, 1894. 

MacNIDER, William (pharmacologist); b. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., June 25, 1881. 

MAYO, Charles W. (surgeon); b. Roches- 
ter, Minn., July 28, 1898. 

MEITNER, Lise (physicist) ; 
Aus., Nov. 7, 1878. 

MENNINGER, William C. (psychiatrist) ; 
b. Topeka, Kans., Oct. 15, 1899. 


b. Basel, 


b. Vienna, 


(anatomist); b. 


: rison, Il, Mar. 22, "1868. 
i MINOT, George R. (physician); b. Boston, 
a Mass., Dec. 2, 1885. 
_ MOULTON, Forest R. (astronomer); b. nr. 
. Le Roy, Mich., Apr. 29, 1872. 
- MURPHY, William P. (physician); pb. 
vs: Stoughton, Wis., Feb. 6, 1892. | 
-_ NORDEN, Carl L. (inventor); b. Semarang, 
i Java, Apr. 23, 1880. 
OPPENHEIMER, J. Robert (physicist); b 
_ New York City, Apr. 22, 1904. 
PAINTER, Theophilus S. (zoologist); b. 
Salem, Va., Aug. 22, 1889. 
PARRAN, Thomas (surgeon); b. St. Leon- 
ard, Md., Sept. 28, 1892. 
_ PICCARD, Auguste (physicist); b. Basel, 
 Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. 
PICCARD, Jean Félix (aero. eng.); b. Basel, 
Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. 
RABI, Isidor I. (physicist); b. Raymanou, 
Aus., July 29, 1898. 
ROBINSON, Sir Robert (chemist); b. Eng- 
land, Sept. 13, 1886. 


RUSSELL, Henry N. (astronomer) ; b. O 
ter Bay, N. Y., Oct, 25, 1877. j 


SABIN, Florence R. (anatomist); b. Cen: 
tral City, Colo., Nov. 9, 1871. 

SEABORG, Glenn T. (nuclear chemist) ; 
Ishpeming, Mich., Apr. 19, 1912. : 

SHAPLEY, Harlow (astronomer); b. Nash 
ville, Mo., Nov. 2, 1885. 

SIEGBAHN, Karl M. G. (physicist); b. Ore- 
bro, Swed., Dec. 3, 1886. 

STEENBOCK, Harry (biochemist); D. 
Charlestown, Wis., Aug. 16, 1886. 

STEFANSSON, Vilhjalmur (explorer) ; b, 
Arnes, Can., Nov. 3, 1879. 

UREY, Harold C. (chemist); b. Walkerton 
Ind., Apr. 29, 1893. 


WAKSMAN, Selman A. (microbiologist); b. 
Priluki, Rus., July 2, 1888. 


WHIPPLE, George H. (pathologist) ; b. Ash- 
land, N. H., Aug. 28, 1878. 


ZWORYKIN, Vladimir K. (physicist); b. — 
Mourom, Rus., July 30, 1889. 


Leading National Associations and Societies in the United States 


(Listed by name, address, year of founding [in parentheses], 


number of membership 


and name and title of executive.) 


ADULT EDUCATION, American Assn. for; 
625° W. 120 St., N. Y. 27, (1926), 2,750, 
Morse A. Cartwright, Dir. 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
Natl. Assn. for the; 20 W. 40 St., N. Y. 18, 
(1909), 500,000, Walter White, Exec. Sec. 

ADVERTISERS, Assoc. of Natl.; 285 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17, (1910), 420, Paul B. 
West, Pres. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES, American 
Assn. of; 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, 
(1917), 227, Federic R. Gamble, Pres. 

ADVERTISING Fed. of America; 330 W. 
42 St., N. Y. 18, (1905), 20,000, Elon G. 
Borton, Pres. 

ABRONAUTICAL SCIENCES, Inst. of the; 
2 BH. 64 St., N. Y. 21, (1932), 10,377, John 
K. Northrop, Pres. 

ALCOHOLIC FOUNDATION (Alcoholics 
Anonymous); P. O. Box 459, Grand Cen- 
tral Annex, N. Y. 17, (1935), c. 80,000. 
Address correspondence to the Secretary. 

ARCHITECTS, American Inst. of; 1741 
N. Y. Ave. NW, Wash., D.C., (1857), 7,688, 
Edmund R. Purves, Exec. Dir. 

ARMY & NAVY LEGION OF VALOR of 
the U.S.; 316 Court House, Pittsburgh 
19, (1890), 1,704, Lt. Ben Prager, Natl. Adj. 

ARTS AND LETTERS, American Acad. of; 
6338 W. 155 St., N. Y. 32, (1904), 48, Paul 
Manship, Pres. 

ARTS AND LETTERS, Natl. Inst. of; same 
as above, (1898), 230, Douglas Moore, Pres. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES, American Acad. 
of; 28 Newbury St., Boston 16, (1780), 
962, Howard Mumford Jones, Pres. 


ASTRONOMICAL Society, American}. 
Washburn Observatory, Madison 6, Wis., ‘ 
(1897), 675, Dr. Otto Struve, Pres. 

AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS; h 
165 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, (1914), 
3,234, James N. Shryock, Man. Dir. : 

AUDUBON Soc., Natl.; 1000 Fifth Ave., N. — 
Y. 28, (1905), 12,300, John H. Baker, Pres. 4 

AUTHORS LEAGUE of America; 6 HE.” 


39 St., N. Y.°16, (1912), 7,500, Luise M.- 
Sillcox, Exec. Sec. 


yw AUTOMOBILE Assn., American; Pa. Avan 


at iv St. NW, Wash.+6, -D:Cy 
c. 2,400,000, R. J. Schmunk, Pres. 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, Soc. of; 29 
W 69 StoNa Xa. 5, (1905), 16,378, John 
A.C; Warner, Gen. Man. F 

BACTERIOLOGISTS, Soc. of American; 
Hospital for Joint Diseases, N. Y., (1899), — 
3,800, Wm. McD. Hamman, Pres. 


BAPTIST HOME MISSION Soc., American; 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1832), G. Pitt 
Beers, Exec. Sec. 


BAR Assn., American; 1140 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, (1878), 41,500, Frank Hy 
Holman, Pres. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS, Assn. of; 


405 Lexington Ave., N. Y., (1946), 91, 
Victor H. Nyborg, Pres. 


(1902), 


BIBLE Soc., American; 450 Park Ave., N. 
Y. 22, (1816), c. 100,000, Eric M. North, 
Gen. Sec. 


BIG BROTHER Movement; 207 Fourth Ave. 
N.Y. 3, (1904), 1,077, Joseph H. McComs 


Bxec. Sec. 


AT 003 K St. NW, Wash. 1, 

.C., (1843), 824,100, Maurice Bisgyer, Sec. 
30 OKSELLERS Assn., American; 31 Madi- 

son Ave., N. Y. 10, *(1900), 1,500, Robert 

B. Campbell, Pres. 

BOYS’ CLUBS of America; 381 Fourth Ave., 


UN. Y. 16, (1906), 275,000, David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. 


Bor SCOUTS of America; 2 Park Ave., 
'N. Y. 16, (1910), 2,101,292, Arthur A. 
- Schuck, Chief Scout Exec. 


BROADCASTERS, Natl. Assn. of; 1771 N 
St. NW, Wash. 6, D.C., (1922), 1,925, 
Justin Miller, Pres. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Natl. Fed. of; 1819 Broadway, 
N. Y. 23, (1919), 140,000, Dr. K. Frances 
Scott, Pres. 

CALENDAR Assn., World; 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 20, (1930), 18,500, Elisabeth Achelis, 
Pres. 

CANCER Soc., American; 
Ney. 4, (1913), 
Exec. V. Pres. 


CARE, Inc.; 50 Broad St., N. Y. 4, (1945), 
26 agencies, Murray D. Lincoln, Pres. 


CATHOLIC MEN, Natl. Council of; 1312 
Mass. Ave. NW, Wash. 5, D.C., (1920), 
3,200 org., Emmet A. Blaes, . Pres. 

CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS of the U. S.; 
817 14 St. NW,-“Wash.,. D.C., (1935), 
Anthony H. Forbes, Natl. Comdr. 

CATHOLIC WELFARE Conf., Natl.; 1312 
Mass. Ave. NW, Wash., D.C., (1919), Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, Gen. Sec. 

CERAMIC Soc., American; 2525 N. High St., 
Columbus 2, Ohio, (1899), 4,000, Charles 
S. Pearce, Gen. Sec. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the U. S.; 
1615 H St. NW, Wash. 6, D.C., (1912), 
2,942 assns., Ralph Bradford, Exec. V. 
Pres. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, American Inst. 
Of 20- 41 “St; N-- Y¥. 17,1908), 8,735, 
Stephen L. Tyler, Exec. Sec. 

CHEMICAL Soc., American; 1155 16 St. NW, 
Wash. 6, D.C., (1876), 58,500, Charles A. 
Thomas, Pres. 

SHEMISTS, American Inst. of; 60 E. 42 St., 
N. Y. 17, (1923), 2,300, Lawrence H. Flett, 
Pres. 

SHILDREN’S AID Soc.; 105 E. 22 St., 
Y. 10, (1853), Arthur Huck, Exec. Dir. 

YHIROPRACTIC <Assn., Natl; National 
Bldg., Webster City, Iowa, (1930), 6,672, 
Dr. L. M. Rogers, Exec. Sec. 

XHRISTIAN EDUCATION, World Council 
of; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1889), 37,- 
500,000, Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, Gen. Sec. 

JHRISTIANS AND JEWS, Natl. Conf. of; 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, (1928), 85,000, 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, Pres. 

YHURCHES OF CHRIST in America, Fed- 
eral Council of; 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, 
(1908), 27,000,000, Rev. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. 


47 Beaver St., 
174, Douglass Poteat, 


N. 


y CIVIL ENGINEERS, American Soc. of; 
W. 39 St., N. Y. 18, (1852), 23,904, Ww 
N. Carey, Exec. Sec. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES Union, American; 1 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1920), 12,000, Roger 
N. Baldwin, Dir. 

CIVITAN Internatl.; 

Birmingham, Ala., 

C. Richardson, Pres. 


COLLEGES, Assn. of American; 726 Tack 
son Pl., Wash., D.C., (1915), 648, Dr. Guy 
E. Snavely, Exec. Dir. D 


COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISH- 
ERS, American Soc. of (ASCAP); 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, (1914), 2,280, 
Fred E. Ahlert, Pres. 


CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES, Board of Home Missions of; 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y., (1826), Truman B. 
Douglass, Exec. V. Pres. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
Inst. of; 75 West St., N. Y., 
, Walter W. Colpitts, Pres. 


\DAUGHTERS of the American Revolution 
(DAR); 1720 D St. NW, Washington 6, 
D.C., (1890), 161,000, 
O’Byrne, Pres. Gen. 
DECORATORS, American Inst. of; 41 E. 
57 St., N. Y. 22, (1931), c. 60, Karl Bock, 
Pres. 
DEMOLAY, Grand Council of the Order of; 
201 E. Armour Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo., 
(1919), 1,700,000, Frank S. Land, Sec. Gen. 


DENTAL Assn., American; 222 E. Superior 
St., Chicago 11, (1859), 70,533, Dr. Clyde 
E. Minges, Pres. ; 

DIETETIC Assn., American; 620 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, (1917), c. 8,000, 
Gladys E. Hall, Exec. Sec. : 

DISABLED American Veterans; 1423 BH. 
McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, (1920), 134,523, 
Gen. J. M. Wainwright, Natl. Comdr. 


t 
EAGLES, Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of; 7 
1203 Locust St., Kansas City 6, Mo., (1898), > 

i 

tu 


1525-28 Comer Bldg., 
(1920), 18,000, James 


American 
(1910), 150, 


Mrs. Roscoe C. 


A 


1,413,000, M. L. Brown, Man. Organizer. 
yEDUCATION Assn. of the U. S., Natl.; 1201 

16 St. NW, Wash., D.C., (1857), 441, 127, ‘ 

Willard E. Givens, Exec. Sec. ree | 


\, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, American Inst. 


of; 83 W. 39 St., N. Y. 18, (1884), 30,288, 
H. H. Henline, Sec. 

ELKS of the U. S., Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of; 2750 Lake View Ave., 
Chicago 14, (1868), 950,000, George I. Hall, 
Grand Exalted Ruler. 

x ENGINEERS, American Assn. of; 8 S. ii 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, (1915), 6,012, id 

_ M. E. Mclver, Sec. ; 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 
CHURCH, Board of International Mis- 'y 
sions; Schaaf Bldg., 1505 Race St., Phila- 4 
delphia 2, (1941), 12, Rev. Dobbs F. Ehi- 
man. 

EXPLORERS Club; 10 W. 72 St., N. Y. 23, i 
(1905), 750, Dr. Clyde Fisher, Pres. ; 

FAMILY SERVICE Assn. of America; 122 i 
BH. 22 St., N. ¥. 10, (1911), c. 1,000, Frank bi 
J. Hertel, Gen. Dir. ; 


Allan B. Kline, Pres. 


FIRE FIGHTERS, Internatl. Assn. of; 207 

AFL Bldg., Wash. 1, D.C., (1918), c. 65,000, 

_. John Redmond, Pres. 

-YFOREIGN POLICY Assn.; 22 E. 38 St., N. 

+ Y. 16, (1918), 22,000, Brooks Emeny, Pres. 
| FOREIGN RELATIONS, Council on; 58 E. 
68 St., N. Y., (1921), 850, Walter H. Mal- 
lory, Bxec. Dir. 

_ FORESTERS, Soc. of American; 825 Mills 

_ Bldg., Wash. 6, D.C., (1900), 6,000, Henry 
Clepper, Exec. Sec. 

FOUR-H Clubs; Extension Service, U. S. 

‘Dept. of Agr., Wash. 25, D.C., (1914), 
2,000,000, M. L. Wilson, Dir. 

. FRIENDS’ General Conference; 1515 Cherry 

St., Philadelphia 2, (1900), 18,722, J. Bar- 

nard Walton, Sec. 

_ GIDEONS Internatl.; 212 E. Superior St., 
Chicago 11, (1898), 16,000, Ren H. Muller, 
Exec. Dir. 

GIRL SCOUTS of the U. S.; 155 E. 44 St., 
N. Y. 17, (1912), 1,395,644, Mrs. Paul Rit- 
tenhouse, Natl. Dir. 

GRANGH, Natl, Patrons of Husbandry; 
744 Jackson Pl. NW, Wash. 6, D.C., (1867), 
c. 800,000, Albert S. Goss, Master. 


GRAPHIC ARTS, American Inst. of; 115 E. 


40 St., N. Y., (1914), Donald S. Klopfer, 
Pres. 

HADASSAH, Women’s Zionist Org.; 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. 23, (1912), 275,000, 


Jeannette N. Leibel, Exec. Sec. 


HEART Assn., American; 1775 Broadway, 
N. Y., (1924), c. 7,500, Dr. Charles A. R. 
Connor, Med. Dir, 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 

y NEERS, American Soc. of; 51 Madison 
‘Ave., N. Y. 10, (1895), 6,732, A. V. Hutch- 
inson, Sec. 

HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, Union of 
American; 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati 2, 
(1873), 870, Rev. Dr. Maurice N. Hisen- 
drath, Pres. 

HISTORICAL Assn., American; Library of 
Congress Annex, Wash. 25, D.C., (1884), 
4,900, Guy S. Ford, Exec. Sec. 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY Assn.; 
Central Bank Bldg., Lexington 4, Ky., 
Paul J. Hines, Sec. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL of N. America; 
297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1908), 23, Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, Exec. Sec. 

HOTEL Assn., American; 221 W. 57 St, 
N. Y. 19, (1910), 5,820, Charles A. Horr- 
worth, Exec. V. Pres. 

SINFANTILE PARALYSIS, Natl. Founda- 
tion for; 120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, (1938), 
2,796 chapters, Basil O’Connor, Pres. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS Assn. of Amer- 
ica; 33 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, (1912), 
700 firms, Hal H. Dewar, Pres. 

IRON AND STEEL Inst., American; 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, (1908), 2,250, Walter 
S. Tower, Pres. 


‘Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, (1919), 4 ,275,180, 


. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 


IZAAK WALTON League of Amer 

N. State St., Chicago, (1922), Kenneth 

Reid, Exec. Dir. : 

JEWISH Committee, American; 386 Fo ; 
Ave., N. Y. 16, (1906), 13,000, Joseph M. 
Proskauer, Pres. 

JEWISH CONGRESS, American; 1834 
Broadway, N. Y., (1918), Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, Pres. 

JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE 
FUNDS, Council of; 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. 
19, (1932), 258, Harry L. Lurie, Exec. Dir. 

JEWISH HISTORICAL Soc., American; 
3080 Broadway, N. Y. 27, (1892), c. 850, 
Lee M. Friedman, Pres. i 

JEWISH MEN’S CLUBS, Natl. Fed.; 3080 
Bway., N. YW. 27, (1929), 25,000, A. sem 
Bruckman, Pres. 

JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, Natl; 145 


E. 32 St., N. Y. 16, (1913), 500,000, Frank 
L. Weil, Pres. 
KINDERGARTEN Assn., Natl; 8 W. 40 


St., N. Y. 18, (1909), Bessie Locke, Exec, © 
Sec. 

KIWANIS Internatl.; 520 N. Michigan Ave., — 
Chicago, (1915), 190,000, O. E. Peterson, 
Sec. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS; 45 Wall St., 
New Haven, Conn., (1882), 725,817, John 
E. Swift, Supreme Knight. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS; 1054 Midland © 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, (1864), ec. 
300,000, Fred Ratliff, Supreme Chancellor. 

American 
Soc. of; 9 Park St., Boston 8, (1899), 545, 
Bradford Williams, Corr. Sec. 

LEGAL AID Organizations, Natl. Assn. of; 
25 Exchange St., Rochester 4, N. Y., 
(1923), 61, Emery A. Brownell, See. - 

LEGION, American; 777 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 6, Ind., (1919), 3,068,586, 
S. Perry Brown, Natl. Comdr. 

LIBRARIES Assn., Special; 31 E. 10 St., N. 
Y. 3, (1909), c. 5,500, Mrs. Kathleen B. 
Stebbins, Exec. Sec. 

LIBRARY Assn., American; 50 E. Huron — 
St., Chicago 11, (1876), 18,000, John Mac- 
kenzie Cory, Exec. Sec. 

LIONS CLUBS, Internatl. Assn. of; 350 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago 4, (1917), 7,200, 
Melvin Jones, Sec. Gen: 

LUTHER League of America; 1228 Spruce ~ 
St., Philadelphia 7, (1895), 30,000, Howard 
L. Logan, Pres. 

LUTHERAN EDUCATION Assn.; 
Augusta Blvd., River Forest, IIL, 
1,425, A. R. Roschke, Chairman. 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, Natl. Assn. of; 
232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, (1919), 106 
companies, Arch Crawford, Pres. 


7,400 
(1942), 


YMANUFACTURBERS, Natl. Assn. of; 14 W.~ 


49° St, aN: le Ver 205 CUssone 16,000, Harl 
Bunting, Man. Dir. 
MASONS (Supreme Council, 33°, Ancient — 


Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry); 


1117 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, (1813), 
2,185, Melvin M. Johnson, Sov. Grand 
Comar. 


j 


aa * 4 = 7 : 

MAT) TICAL Soc., American; 581 W. 
pAgMSty ONLY. © 27, (1888); 3,800, J. R. 
Kline, Sec. 


; MAYORS, U. S. Conf. of; 730 Jackson Pl. 

- NW, Wash. 6, Dic, (1932), 250, Paul V. 
Betters, Exec. Dir. 

¥ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
Soc. of; 29 W. 39 St., N. ¥. 18, (1880), 
25,794, C. E. Davies, Sec. 

MEDICAL Assn., American; 535.N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, (1847), 140,260, Dr. 
George F. Loll, Gen. Man. 

MEDICINE, N. Y. Acad. of; 2 EB. 103 St., 
N. Y..29, (1847), c. 2,000, Dr. Howard R. 
Craig, Dir. 


MENTAL HYGIENE, Natl. Committee for; 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1909), 700, 
Dr. George S. Stevenson, Med. Dir. 


MERCHANT MARINE Inst., American; 1i 
Broadway, N. Y. 4, (1905), 67 companies, 
Frank J. Taylor, Pres. 


METEOROLOGICAL Soc., American; 5 Joy 
St., Boston 8, (1919), 3,500, Kenneth C. 
Spengler, Exec. Sec. 


METHODIST Youth Fellowship; 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn., (1886), 2,000,000, 
Rev. Hoover Rupert, Dir. 


*% MILITARY ENGINEERS, Soc. of American; 
808 Mills Bldg., Wash. 6, D.C., (1919), 
19,137, Col. F. H. Kohloss, Exec. Sec. 


x MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGI- 
NEERS, American Institute of; 29 W. 
39 St., N. Y. 18, (1871), 18,701, A. B. Par- 
sons, Sec. 

MOOSE, Loyal Order of; Mooseheart, IIL, 
(1888), 916,283, Malcolm R. Giles, Exec. 
Dir. 

MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Acad. of; 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
46, (1927), 1,932, Jean Hersholt, Pres. 


MUSEUMS, American Assn. of; Smithso- 


American 


nian Institution, Wash. 25, D.C., (1906), 
400, Laurence V. Coleman, Dir. 
MUSIC CLUBS, Natl. Fed. of; 306 S. 


Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, (1898), c. 450,000, 
Mrs. Royden J. Keith, Pres. 
NAVY LEAGUE of the U. §S,; 
Bidg., Wash. 6, D.C., (1902), c. 

Frank A. Hecht, Pres. 

NEW AMERICANS, United Service for; 15 
Park Row, N. Y. 7, (1934), 500, Joseph 
E. Beck, Exec. Dir. 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS Assn., Amer- 
ican; 370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, (1887), 

, 793, Cranston Williams, Gen. Man. 

¥ NURSES’ Assn., American; 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, (1897), 161,000, Pearl McIver, 
Pres. 

OSTEOPATHIC Assn., American; 212 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, (1897), 8,142, Dr. 
R. C. McCaughan, Exec. Sec. 

OWLS, Order of; 31 Wethersfield Ave., 
Hartford, Conn., (1904), 280,000, Ferdinand 
D’Esopo, Supreme Pres. 

PALESTINE Appeal, United; 41 EH. 42 St., 
N. Y. 17, (1926), Mendel N. Fisher, Sec. 


820 Mills 
15,000, 


AN AMERICAN Union; 17 St. and 
stitution Ave. NW, Wash. 6, D.C., (18Say7 
21 American countries, Dr. Alberto Lleras 
Sec. Gen. B. 
ARENTS AND TEACHERS, Natl. Con- 
gress of; 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chica 

5, (1897), 5,127,896, Mrs. L. W. Hug 

Pres. i 

PARENTS Assn. of N. Y. C., United; 2 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1921), 185,0 
David I. Ashe, Pres. 

vyPARKS Assn., Natl.; 1214 16 St. NW, Wash. 
6, D.C., (1919), ¢. 3,000, Devereux Butch 
Exec. Sec. 

‘)) PETROLEUM Inst., American; 50 W. 50S 

' N. ¥. 20, (1919), 6,000, Wm. R. Boyd, J 
Pres. 

PHARMACEUTICAL Assn., American; 
2215 Constitution Ave. NW, Wash. 1, Die 
(1852), 18,000, Robert P. Fischelis, Gen. 
Man. “if 

PHILATELIC Soc., American; P. O. Box 

800, State College, Pa., (1886), c. 11,000, H, 


Clay Musser, Exec. Sec. ae 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Soc. of America; 1815 


Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, (1934), 8,90 
C. B. Phelps, Jr., Pres. ; 
PHYSICAL Soc., American; Columbia Univ., 
N. Y. 27, (1899), -7,342, Dr. J. R. Oppen= | 
heimer, Pres, a 
PHYSICIANS, American College of; 4200 © 
Pine St., Philadelphia 4, (1915), 6,238, EB. 
R. Loveland, Exec. Sec. oy 
PILGRIMS of the U. S.; 17 E. 42 St., N. 
Y. 17, (1903), c. 800, John W. Davis, Pres. 
PIONEER YOUTH of America; 45 Astor Pl, 
N. Y. 3, (1923), George New, Exec. Dir. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD Fed. of Amer- | 
ica; 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, (1921), 
264 comm., Dr. Kenneth Rose, Natl. Dir. H 

x PLANNING Assn., Natl.; 800 21 St. NW, | 
Wash. 6, D.C., (1934), 2,500, E. J. Coil, Dir. 1 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, ~ 
American Acad. of; 3817 Spruce St., Phila- ~ 
delphia 4, (1889), 13,500, Ernest Minor — 
Patterson, Pres. } 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, Acad. of; Fayer- — 

weather Hall, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 27, 

(1880), 10,404, Ethel Warner, Dir. 

PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANTI- iy 

MALS, American Soc. for (ASPCA); 50 © 

Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, (1866), 5,612, 

Sydney H. Coleman, Exec. V. Pres. 

PREVENTION OF WAR, Natl. Council for; 
1013 18 St. NW, Wash., D.C., (1921), 150, 
Frederick J. Libby, Exec. Sec. 

PSYCHIATRIC Assn., American; 1270 Ave. © 
of the Americas, N. Y. 20, (1844), 4,765, © 
Dr. Wm. C. Menninger, Pres. “i 

/PUBLIC HEALTH Assn., American; 1790 © 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1872), 11,600, Dr. 

_ Reginald M. Atwater, Exec. Sec. 

‘PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, Natl. Org. | 
for; 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1912), 9,062, ~ 
Anna Fillmore, Gen. Dir. ! 

% RADIO ENGINEERS, Inst. of; 1 H. 79 St., | 
N. Y. 21, (1912), 23,000, Stuart L. Bailey, 
Pres. 


ROADS, Assn. ‘ot Rinerisans Prans® 
ortation Bldg., Wash. 6, D.C., (2934), ri 
illiam TT. Faricy, Pres. 

ICREATION Assn., Natl.; 315 Fourth 
ve., N. Y.-10, (1906), c. 15, 000, Howard 
raucher, Pres. 

D CROSS, American Natl.; 
Wash., D.C., (1881), 18,110,170, 
O’Connor, Pres. 


2ED MEN, Improved Order of; 1521-23 W. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia 30, ’(1834), 200,- 
00, Louis Buffler, Great Incohonee. 


EARCH Council, Natl.; 2101 Constitu- 
ion Ave., Wash. 25, D.C., (1916), 220, 
Detlev W. Bronk, Chairman. 

20SE Soc., American; P. O. Box 687, Har- 
isburg, Pa. (1899), 10,815, R. C. Allen, 
Exec. Sec. 

OTARY Internatl.; 35 E. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 1, (1905), c. 6,600 clubs, Angus S. 
Mitchell, Pres. 

2USSIAN Inst., American; 58 Park Ave., 
Y. 16, (1926), Ernest C. Ropes, Chair- 


17 and E Sts., 
Basil 


SALVATION Army; 120 W. 14 St., N. Y. 11, 
(1865), 210,000, Ernest I. Pugmire, Natl. 
_ Comadr. 

\CHOOLS AND COLLEGES Assn., Ameri- 
can; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, (1918), 
‘Kenneth J. Beebe, Pres. 


PecrnNce, American Assn. for Advance- 
ment of; 1515 Mass. Ave. NW, Wash. 5, 
D.C., (1848), c. 42,000, H. A. Meyerhoff, 

a Adam. Sec. 

SCIENCES, Natl. Acad. of; 2101 Constitu- 

- tion Ave., Wash., D.C., (1863), 427, Dr. 
Alfred N. Richards, Pres. 


SCULPTURE Soc., Natl.; 

Been: oY. 28, (1893), c: 300, 
Pres, 

SEAMEN’S Service, United; 39 Broadway, 
N. Y., (1942), Wm. S. Newell, Pres. 


SEBRING EYE, Inc.; Morristown, N. J., 
(1929), 24,000, W. H. Hbeling, Exec. V. 
Pres. 


SHRINERS (Islam Temple AAONMS); 650 
Geary St., San Francisco, (1883), 9,247, 
Roy N. Buell, Potentate. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE Assn., American; 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1918), 20,000, Dr. 
Walter Clarke, Exec. Dir. 

SOCIAL WORKERS, American Assn. of}; 
Hoo Bwe st., IN. Y. 10,. (1921), 11,500, 

Joseph P. Anderson. 

SPANISH WAR Veterans; 40 G St. NH, 
Wash., D.C., (1904), c. 70,000, Charles R. 
Barefoot, Comdr.-in-Chief. 

SURGEONS, American College of; 
Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Irvin Abell, Chairman. 

TRAVELERS AID Soc. of N. Y.; 
44 St., 
Haynes, Gen. Dir. 


1083 Fifth Ave., 
Sidney Waugh, 


40 H. 
(1913), 16,000, Dr. 


144 BE. 


N. Y. 17, (1907), 4,900, David W. 


- ‘TUBERCULOSIS Assn., Natl; ate 'proada 


way, N. Y. 19, (1904), c. 3 ,700, Dr. James 


E. Perkins, Man. wir; 

UNIVERSITY PRESSES, Assn. of Ameri- 
can; c/o Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., (1925), 38, Datus C. Smith, Pres. 

UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, American 
Assn. of; 1101 Conn. Ave. NW, Wash. 6, 
D.C., (1915), 30,000, Ralph E. Himstead, 
Gen. Sec. 

UNIVERSITY WOMEN, American Assn. 
of; 1634 I St. NW, Wash., D.C., (1881), 
101,056, Dr. Althea K. Hottel, Pres. 

VETERANS Committee, American; 1200 I 
St. NW, Wash. 1, D.C., (1945), c. 100,000, 
Chat Paterson, Natl. Chairman. 

VETERANS of Foreign Wars of the U. S.; 
Broadway at 34 St., Kansas City 2, Mo., 
(1899), 1,500,000, H. N. Hensley, Adj. Gen. 

VETERANS of World War Il (AMVETS); 
724 Ninth St. NW, Wash., D.C., (1944), 
130,000, Harold A. Keats, Natl. Comdr. 

WOMAN’S Assn., American; 111 E. 48 St., 
N. Y. 17, (1922), Mrs. Marion L. Van 
Valkenburgh, Exec. Dir. 

WOMEN of the U. S., Natl. Council of; 501 
Madison Ave., N. Y., (1888), c. 5,000,000. 

WOMEN VOTERS of U. S., League of; 
726 Jackson Pl., Wash. 6, D.C., (1920), 
83,000, Anna L. Strauss, Pres. 

WOMEN’S Clubs, General Fed. of; 1734 
N St. NW, Wash. 6, D.C., (1890), c. 11,000,- 
000, Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, Pres. 

WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY Services, Ameri- 
can; 99 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, (1940), Mrs. 
Ogden L. Mills, Natl. Pres. 

WOODMEN CIRCLE, Supreme Forest; 
38rd and Farnam, Omaha, Nebr., (1891), 
150,649, Mrs. Dora A. Talley, Natl. Pres. 

WOODROW WILSON Foundation; 45 EH. 
65 St., N. Y¥., = (1922), Thomas: K: Fin= 
letter, Pres. 

WORKMEN’S CIRCLE; 175 E. Broadway, 
N. Y. 2, (1900), 70,000, Joseph Baskin, 
Gen. Sec. 

WORLD FEDERALISTS, United; 7 E. 12 
St., N. Y. 8, (1947), 35,000, Cord Meyer, 
JT, Eres. 


J/WORLD PEACE Foundation; 40 Mt. Ver- 


non St., Boston 8, (1910), Raymond Den- 
nett, Dir. 

WRITERS CLUB, Natl.; 1835 Champa St., 
Denver 2, Colo., (1937), 8,200, David Raffe- 
lock, Dir. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN Assns.; 847 
Madison Ave., N. Y., (1844). 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN Assns.; 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, (1858), 3,000,- 
000, Mrs. Arthur F, Anderson, Pres. 

YOUTH HOSTELS, American; Main St., 
Northfield, Mass., (1934), c. 12,000, Ben W. 
Miller, Exec. V. Pres, 

ZIONIST Organization of America; 
422 Sty uN We kes GL8o7): 
Emanuel Neumann, Pres. 

ZOOLOGISTS, American Soc. of; 5700 Ingle- 
side Ave., Chicago 37, (1901), 1,128, Dr. 
Lae Ve Domm, Sec. 
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NOBEL PRIZES 


3 , 
Nobel prizes are awarded under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Sw mist 
mgineer, who died in 1896. The interest of the fund is divided menbdh we isc the 
as who have made the most outstanding contributions in the field of physics, chem- 
jand physiology or medicine, who have produced the most distinguished literary 
Df an idealist tendency, and who have contributed most toward world peace. 
prizes for physics and chemistry are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science 
ockholm, the one for physiology or medicine by the Caroline Medical Institute in 
holm, that for literature by the academy in Stockholm, and that for peace by a 
ittee of five elected by the Norwegian Storting. The distribution of prizes was 
on December 10, 1901, the anniversary of Nobel’s death. The amount of each prize 
with the income from the fund and since 1936 has stood at approximately £8,000. 


Literature 


René F. A. Sully Prudhomme 
(France) 
Theodor Mommsen (Germany) 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Norway) 

Frédéric Mistral (France) and José 
Echegaray (Spain) é 

Henryk Sienkiewicz (Poland) 

Giosué Carducci (Italy) 

Rudyard Kipling (England) 


Rudolf Eucken (Germany) 


Selma Lagerlof (Sweden) 


Paul von Heyse (Germany) 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) 


Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany) 

Rabindranath Tagore (India) 

Romain Rolland (France) 

Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) 

Karl Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- 
rik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 

Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) 

Knut Hamsun (Norway) 

Anatole France (France) 


Jacinto Benavente (Spain) 
William B. Yeats (Ireland) 
Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) 
George Bernard Shaw (England) 


Grazia Deledda (Italy) 
Henri Bergson (France) 


Sigrid Undset (Norway) 
Thomas Mann (Germany) 
Sinclair Lewis (U. 8S.) 
Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 


John Galsworthy (England) 
Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) 

Luigi Pirandello (Italy) 

No award 

Eugene O’Neill (U. S.) 

Roger Martin du Gard (France) 
Pearl S. Buck (U. S.) 


Frans Eemil Sillanpéa (Finland) 


Peace 


Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederick 
Passy (France) 

Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobat (Switz- 
erland) 

Sir William R. Cremer (England) 

Institut de Droit International (Belgium) 


Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 

Theodore Roosevelt (U. S.) 

Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) and Louis 
Renault (France) 

Klas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and Frederik 
Bajer (Denmark) 

Auguste M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) and 
Baron Paul H. B. B. d’Estournelles de 
Constant de Rebecque (France) 

The Bureau International Permanent de la 
Paix (Switzerland) 

Tobias M. C. Asser (Holland) and Alfred 
H. Fried (Austria) 

Elihu Root (U. 8S.) 

Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 

No award 

No award 

International Red Cross 


Woodrow Wilson (U. 5S.) 

Léon Bourgeois (France) 

Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and Christian 
L. Lange (Norway) 

Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

No award 

No award 

Sir Austen Chamberlain (England) and 
Charles G. Dawes (U. S.) 

Aristide Briand (France) and Gustav 
Stresemann (Germany) 

Ferdinand Buisson (France) and Ludwig 
Quidde (Germany) 

No award 

Frank B. Kellogg (U. S.) 

Lars O. J. S6derblom (Sweden) 

Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nicholas M. 
Butler (U. 8.) 

No award 

Sir Norman Angell (England) 

Arthur Henderson (England) 

Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) 

Carlos de S. Lamas (Argentina) 

Lord Cecil of Chelwood (England) 

Office International Nansen pour les Réfu- 
giés (Switzerland) 

No award 


1945 
1946 


1947 


Year 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Literature 


Johannes V. Jensen (Denmark) 


Gabriela Mistral (Chile) 


Hermann Hesse (Switzerland) 


André Gide (France) 


Nober Prizes—(cont.) 


Information Ple as 


Péace 


International Red Cross 
Cordell Hull (U. S.) 
Emily G. Balch and John R. Mott (U. 
American Friends Service Comm 
(U. S.) and British Society of 
Service Council (England) 


Physics 


Wilhelm C. Roentgen, for 


discovery of Roentgen 
rays. 


Hendrik A. Lorentz and 
Pieter Zeeman, for work 
on influence of mag- 
netism upon radiation. 

Henri A. Becquerel, work 
on discovery of spon- 
taneous radioactivity. 

Pierre and Marie Curie, for 
investigation of phe- 
nomena of radiation. 

John Strutt, Lord Ray- 
leigh, for discovery of 
argon in investigating 
gas density. 

Philipp Lenard, for work 
with cathode rays. 


Joseph J. Thomson, for 
investigations on pas- 
sage of electricity 
through gases. 

Albert A. Michelson, for 
spectroscopic and met- 
rologic investigations. 


Gabriel Lippmann, for 
method of reproducing 
colors by photography, 


Guglielmo Marconi and 
Ferdinand Braun, for 
development of wire- 
less. 


Johannes D. van _ der 
Waals, for work with 
the equation of state 
for gases and liquids. 

Wilhelm Wien, for his 
laws governing the ra- 
diation of heat. 

Gustaf Dalén, for discov- 
ery of automatic regu- 
lators used in lighting 
lighthouses and light 
buoys. 


Chemistry 


Jacobus H. van ’t Hoff; 


discovery of laws of 
chemical dynamics and 
osmotic pressure in so- 
lutions. 

Emil Fischer, for experi- 
ments in sugar and 
purin groups of sub- 
stances. 

Svante A. Arrhenius, for 
his electrolytic theory 
of dissociation. 


Sir William Ramsay; dis- 
covery and determina- 
tion of place of inert 
gaseous elements in air. 

Adolph von Baeyer, for 
work on organic dyes 
and hydroaromatic 
combinations. 

Henri Moissan, for isola- 
tion of fluorine, and 
introduction of electric 
furnace. 

Eduard Buchner; discov- 
ery of cell-less fermen- 
tation and investiga- 
tions in biological chem. 


Ernest Rutherford, for in- 
vestigations into disin- 
tegration of elements 
and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, for 
work on catalysis and 
investigations into 
principles governing 
chemical equilibrium 
and reaction rates. 

Otto Wallach, for work in 
the field of alicyclic 
compounds, 


Marie S. Curie, for dis- 
covery of elements ra- 
dium and polonium. 

Victor. Grignard, for re- 
agent discovered by and 
named after him; and 

Paul Sabatier, for the 
methods of hydrogenat- 
ing organic compounds, 


Medicine 


Emil A. von Behring 
work on serum the! 
against diphtheria. 


Sir Ronald Ross, for 
on malaria, 


Niels R. Finsen, for | 
treatment of lupus ¥ 
garis, with conce 


trated light rays. 


Ivan P. Pavlov, for we 
on the physiology 
digestion. 5 


Robert Koch, for wo: 
tuberculosis. “ 
3 
Camillo Golgi and 8 
tiago Ramon y Ca 
for work on struct 
of the nervous sys 
Charles L. A. Laveran, | 
work with protozos 
the generation of 
ease. . 
fe 
Paul Ehrlich and 
Metchnikoff, for w 
on immunity. 


“a 
Theodor Kocher, for we 
on the thyroid gland 


Albrecht Kossel, 3 
achievements in 7 
chemistry of the cell 


Allvar Gullstrand, © 
work on the dioptl 
of the eye. 

Alexis Carrel, for work 
vascular ligature ¢ 
grafting of blood ¥ 
sels and organs. 


~ 
‘ 
f 


a 


H. Kamerlingh Onnes, for 
work leading to produc- 
tion of liquid helium. 

Max von Laue, for dis- 
covery of defraction of 
Roentgen rays passing 
through crystals. 

W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 
means of X rays. 

Charles G. Barkla, dis- 
covery of Roentgen ra- 
diation of the elements. 

Max Planck, for discover- 
ies in connection with 
quantum theory. 

Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and cecom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 

Charles E. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alloys. 

Albert Einstein, for dis- 
covery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 

Niels Bohr, for investiga- 

tions of structure of 

atoms and radiations 
emanating from them. 


a5 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


Robert A. Millikan, work 
on elementary charge of 
electricity and photo- 
electric phenomena. 

Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


13 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 
pact of electrons upon 
atoms. 


Jean Perrin, for works 
on discontinuous struc- 
ture of matter and dis- 
covery of the equilib- 
rium of sedimentation. 

Arthur H. Compton, dis- 
covery of Compton phe- 
nomenon; and Charles 
‘Lobia Wilson.) for, 
method of perceiving 
paths taken by electric- 
ally charged particles. 


Alfred Werner, for linking 
up atoms within the 
molecule. 

Theodore W. Richards, 
for determining atomic 
weight of many chemi- 
cal elements. 

Richard Willstatter, for 
research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
cially chlorophyll. 

No award. 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 

No award. 


Walther Nernst, for work 
in thermochemistry. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 

Francis W. Aston, for dis- 
covery of isotopes in 
nonradioactive’ ele- 
ments and for discov- 
ery of the whole num- 
ber rule. 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 
microanalysis of or- 
ganic substances dis- 
covered by him. 


No award. 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 
was awarded to Richard 
Zsigmondy, for work on 
the heterogeneous na- 
ture of colloid solu- 
tions. 

The Svedberg, for work 
on disperse systems. 


In 1928 the -1927 prize 
was awarded to Hein- 
rich Wieland, for inves- 
tigations of bile acids 
and kindred sub- 
stances. 


Medicine 

_ \ 

Charles Richet, for work 
on anaphylaxy. 


Robert Barany, for work 
on physiology and pa- ; 
thology of the vestibu- __ 
lar system. 

No award. 


No award. 
No award. 


Jules Bordet, for discov- 
eries in connection 
with immunity. 


August Krogh, discovery of ay: 
regulation of capillar- ne 
ies’ motor mechanism. “y 

No award. ; 


In 1923 the 1922 prize 
was divided between 
Archibald V. Hill for. ¥ 
discovery relating to | 
heat-production in 4 
muscles; and Otto 4 
Meyerhof, for correla- “i 
tion between consump- 4 
tion of oxygen and pro- 
duction of lactic acid 
in muscles. | 

Frederick G. Banting and i 
John J. R. MacLeod, for i 
discovery of insulin. 


Willem Einthoven, for 
discovering the mech- 
anism of the electro- i 
cardiogram. i 
No award. 


Johannes Fibiger, for dis- i 
covery of the Spiroptera Bu 
carcinoma. i} 


Julius Wagner-Jauregg, i 
for use of malaria in- [ 
oculation in treatment 
of dementia paralytica. 


eh Year, 


1928 


1929 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


Physics 


In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
awarded to Owen W. 
Richardson, for work 
on the phenomenon of 
thermionics and dis- 
covery of the Richard- 
son Law. 

Prince Louis Victor de 

Broglie, for discovery 

of the wave character 

of electrons. 


Sir Chandrasekhara V. 
Raman, for work on 
diffusion of light and 
discovery of the Raman 
effect. 

No award. 


In 1933 the prize for 1932 
was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 
chanics. 

Erwin Schroedinger and 
P. A. M. Dirac, for dis- 
covery of new fertile 
forms of the atomic 
theory. 

No award. 


James Chadwick, for dis- 
covery of the neutron. 


Victor F. Hess, for dis- 
covery of cosmic radia- 
tion; and Carl D. An- 
derson, for discovery of 
the positron. 

Clinton J. Davisson and 
George P. Thomson, for 
discovery of diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. 

Enrico Fermi, for iden- 
tification of new radio- 
activity elements and 
discovery of nuclear re- 
actions effected by slow 
neutrons. 

Ernest Orlando Lawrence, 
for the development of 
the cyclotron. 


Nobel Prizes— (cont.) 


Chemistry 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
their connection with 
vitamins. 


Arthur Harden and Hans 
K. A. S. von Euler- 
Chelpin, for research of 
fermentation of sugars. 


Hans Fischer, for work 
on coloring matter of 
blood and leaves and 
for his synthesis of 
hemin. 

Carl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 

Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
chemistry. 


No award. 


Harold C. Urey, for dis- 
covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Curie 
Joliot, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 

Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 
moments and diffrac- 
tion of X rays and elec- 
trons in gases. 

Walter N. Haworth, for 
research on carbohy- 
drates and Vitamin C. 


Richard Kuhn, for caroti- 
noid study and vitamin 
research. 


Adolf Friedrich Johann 
Butenandt, for work on 
sexual hormones (de- 
clined the prize) and 
Leopold Ruzicka, work 
with polymetylenes. 


Medicine ~ 


Charles Nicolle, for worl 
on typhus exanthemat. 
icus. 


. 


Christiaan Eijkman, fo 
discovery of the antt- 
neuritic vitamins; and 
Sir Frederick G. Hop 
kins, for discovery oj 
growth-promoting vita 
mins. 

Karl Landsteiner, for d d 
covery of human blood 
groups. 


Otto H. Warburg, for d 
covery of the characte 
and mode.of action of 
the respiratory ferment, 


Sir Charles S. Sherrington 
and Edgar D. Adrian, 
for discoveries of the 
function of the ne 
ron. ’ 

Thomas H. Morgan, for 
discoveries on heredi- 
tary function of i 
chromosomes. b- 

George H. Whipple, 
George R. Minot, 
William P. Murphy, for 
discovery of liver ther: 
apy against anaemias. 

Hans Spemann, for . 
covery of the organize: ro 
effect in embryonic de- 
velopment. - 

Sir Henry H. Dale an 
Otto Loewi, for discoy- 
eries on chemical trans- 
mission of nerve im- 
pulses. 

Albert Szent-Gyérgyi von 
Nagyrapolt, for discoy- 
eries on biological com-= 
bustion. 

Corneill Heymans, for 
importance of sinus 
and aorta mechanisms 
in the regulation g 
respiration. 


Gerhard Domagk, anti- 
bacterial effect of pron- 
tocilate. 


Physics 


Otto Stern, for detection 
of magnetic momentum 
of protons. 


44 Isidor Isaac Rabi, for 
work on magnetic 
movements of atomic 
particles. 

Wolfgang Pauli, for work 


on atomic fissions. 


045 


946 Percy Williams Bridgman, 
studies and inventions 
in high-pressure phys- 


ics. 


347 Sir Edward Appleton, for 
discovery of layer which 
reflects radio short 
waves in the iono- 


sphere. 


aa Be chee ite Saati Si es 


Chemistry 


George Hevesy De Heves, 

for work on use of 

isotopes as chemical in- 

dicators. 

Otto Hahn, for work on 
atomic fission. 


Artturi Ilmari Virtanen, 
for research in the field 
of conservation of fod- 
der. 

James B. Sumner, crys- 
tallizing of enzymes. 
John H. Northrop and 
Wendell M. Stanley, 
preparing enzymes and 
virus proteins in pure 

form. 


Medicine 


Henrik Dam, Edward A. 
Doisy for the discovery 


of the chemical nature 
of Vitamin K. 

Joseph Erlanger and Her- 
bert Spencer Gasser, for 
work on functions of 
the nerve threads. 

Sir Alexander Fleming, 
Ernst Boris Chain, and 
Sir Howard Florey, for 
discovery of penicillin. 

Hermann J. Muller, he- 
reditary effects of X- 
ray on genes. 


Sir Robert Robinson, for| Drs. Carl F. and Gerty T. 


research in plant sub- 
stances. 


(For 1948 Nobel Prize Winners see News Record of 1948) 


The Hall of Fame 


Cori, for work 'on ani- 
mal starch metabolism; 
Dr. Bernardo. A. Hous- 
say, for hormone study 
of pituitary gland. 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, established in 1900 on the campus of New York 
Iniversity, is an open-air colonnade containing busts of 75 of the 77 persons so far 
onored for national achievements. New names are voted on every five years by a com- 
nittee of 100 men and women from all the states. To be elected to the Hall of Fame, an 
ndividual must have been dead more than 25 years, must have been a citizen of the 
r. §. through birth or naturalization, and must receive three-fifths of the committee 

vote. Nominations may be made by any U. S. citizen. Next election, 1950. 


Names Elected Names Elected 
ohn Adams (statesman) 1900 Alexander Hamilton (statesman) 1915 
ohn Quincy Adams (statesman) 1905 Nathaniel Hawthorne (author) 1900 
ouis Agassiz (naturalist) 1915 Joseph Henry (physicist) 1915 
ohn James Audubon (naturalist) 1900 Patrick Henry (statesman) 1920 
‘eorge Bancroft (historian ) 1910 Oliver Wendell Holmes (author) 1910 
lenry Ward Beecher (clergyman) 1900 Mark Hopkins (educator) 1915 
aniel Boone (explorer) 1915 Elias Howe (inventor) 1915 
dwin Booth (actor) 1925 Washington Irving (author) 1900 
hillips Brooks (clergyman) 1910 Andrew Jackson (statesman) 1910 
Jilliam Cullen Bryant (poet) 1910 Thomas Jefferson (statesman) 1900 i 
Jilliam Ellery Channing (clergyman) 1900 John Paul Jones" (naval officer) 1925 if 
ufus Choate (lawyer) 1915 James Kent ( jurist) 1900 j 
fenry Clay (statesman) 1900 Sidney Lanier (poet) 1945 4 
amuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) Robert E. Lee (military officer) 1900 4 
(author ) 1920 Saleers Heine teeny hs ft 
statesman 1935 enry W. Longfellow (poe : 
ies: Solis a aoe ae 1910 James Russell Lowell (poet) 1905 
eter Cooper (manufacturer ) 1900 Mary Lyon (educator) 1905 
harlotte S. Cushman (actress) 1915 James Madison (statesman) 1905 
ames Buchanan Eads (engineer) 1920 Horace Mann (educator ) 1900 
onathan Edwards (clergyman) 1900 John Marshall (jurist) 1900 
alph Waldo Emerson (author) 1900 Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 1930 
avid G. Farragut (naval officer) 1900 Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 1905 
tephen C. Foster (song composer ) 1940 James Monroe (statesman ) 1930 
enjamin Franklin (statesman ) 1900 Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor ) es 
obert Fulton (inventor) 1900 William T. G. Morton (dentist) 1920 
lysses S. Grant (statesman) 1900 John Lothrop Motley (historian) 1910 
2 i 1900 Simon Newcomb (astronomer) 1935 


sa Gray (botanist) 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1921 
1922 


1923 


_ Names Elected 
Thomas Paine* (philosopher) 1945 
Alice Freeman Palmer (educator) 1920 
Francis Parkman (historian) 1915 
George Peabody (merchant) 1900 
William Penn (colonizer) 1935 
Edgar Allan Poe (author) 1910 
Walter Reed (surgeon) 1945 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 1920 
William T. Sherman (army Officer) 1905 
Joseph Story (jurist) 1900 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (author) 1910 


The Hall of Fame—(cont.) 


‘Information Please Alm 


Names 
Gilbert Charles Stuart (painter) 
Booker T. Washington (educator) 
George Washington (statesman) 
Daniel Webster (statesman) 


A a: 


McNeill Whistler (painter) 


Walt Whitman (poet) 

Eli Whitney (inventor) 1900 
John Greenleaf Whittier (poet) 1906 
Emma Willard (educator) 1905 
Frances Elizabeth Willard (reformer) 1910 
Roger Williams (clergyman) 1920 


*Not yet represented by a bust. 
Pulitzer Prize Awards, 1917 to 1948 


Source: Columbia University, New York. 
Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


Meritorious Public Service 
No award 
The New York Times 
Milwaukee Journal 
No award 
Boston Post 
The (N. Y.) World 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
The (N. Y.) World 
No award 
The (Columbus, Ga.) Enquirer Sun 
Canton (Ohio) Daily News 
Indianapolis Times 
The (N. Y.) Evening World 
No award 
Atlanta Constitution 
Indianapolis News 
New York World-Telegram 
Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 
The Sacramento Bee 
The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 
Special Bronze Plaque: 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 
The Miami Daily News 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Los Angeles Times 
The (Omaha) World-Herald 
The New York Times 
The Detroit Free Press 
The Scranton (Pa.) Times 
The (Baltimore) Sun 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Editorial 
New York Tribune 
The (Louisville, Ky.) Courier-Journal 
No award 
Harvey E. NEwsRANCH ([Omaha] Eve- 
ning World-Herald) 
No award 
FRANK M. O’Brien (The New York 
Herald) 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE (The Emporia 
{Kans.] Gazette) 


1924 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


The Boston Herald 


Special prize: Frank I. Coss (The 


[N. Y.] World) 


Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 


The New York Times (Epwarp M. 


KINGSBURY ) 

The Boston Herald 
BULLARD) 

GROVER CLEVELAND HALL (Montgomery 
[Ala.] Advertiser) 

Louis Isaac JAFFE (Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot) 

No award 

CHARLES S. RYCKMAN 
[Nebr.] Tribune) 

No award 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 

E. P. CHase (Atlantic [Iowa] News 
Telegraph) 

No award 

FeLix Moriey (The Washington [D. 
C.] Post) 

GEORGE B. PARKER 
Howard Newspapers) 
JOHN W. OWENS (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

W. W. Warmack (The [Des Moines] 
Register and Tribune) 

RONALD G. CALLVERT (The [Portland] 
Oregonian) 

Bart Howarp (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) 

REUBEN Maovry ([N. Y.] Daily News) 
GEOFFREY Parsons (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

Forrest W. SEYMOUR (The 
Moines] Register and Tribune) 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Henry 
J. HASKELL) 

GEORGE W. PorTrTer (The Providence 
[R. I.] Journal-Bulletin) 

HODDING CaRTER (The [Greenville, 
Miss.} Delta Democrat-Times) 
WiLL1am H. Grimes (The [N. Y.] Wall 
Street Journal) 

VIRGINIUS DABNEY (Richmond Times- 
Dispatch) 


(The Scripps- 


[Des 


(F. Lauriston 


‘ 


(Fremont — 


ji = 


1929 


- 1930 
1931 


1932 


1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 


1937 


1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 


Correspondence 
Pavut Scorr Mowrer (Chicago Daily 
News) ’ . 

LELAND STOWE (New York Herald Tri- 
bune) 

H. R. KNICKERBOCKER (Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening 
Post) 

WALTER Duranty (The New York 
Times) 

CHARLES G. Ross (St. Lowis Post-Dis- 
patch) 


EpGak ANSEL Mowrer (Chicago Daily 


News) 

FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL (The New York 
Times) 

ARTHUR Krocx (The New York Times) 
WILFRED C. BARBER (The Chicago Tri- 
bune) 

ANNE O’HarE McCormick (The New 
York Times) 

ARTHUR Krock (The New York Times) 
Louis P. LocHNER (The Associated 
Press) 

Otto D. TotiscHus (The New York 
Times) 

Group award* 


*In place of an individual Pulitzer Prize for foreign 


correspondence, 


the Trustees approved the recom- 


mendation of the Advisory Board that a bronze 
plaque or scroll be designed and executed to recog- 


nize and symbolize the public services 


and the 


individual achievements of American news reporters 
in the war zones of Europe, Asia and Africa from 
the beginning of the war. 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 


CaRLos P. Romuto (The [Manilla] 
Philippines Herald) 
HANSON W. BALDWIN (The New York 
Times) 
ERNIE PYLE (Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance) 
HAROLD V. (HaL) Borie (The Asso- 
ciated Press) 
ARNALDO CORTESI 
Times) 
Brooks ATKINSON (The New York 
Times) 
Discontinued 

Cartoon 
ROLLIN Kirsy (The [N. Y.] World) 
No award 
JAY NORWooD DaRLING (New York Tri- 
bune) 
ROLLIN Kirsy (The [N. Y.] World) 
D. R. Firzpatrick (St. Louis Post-Dis- 


(The New York 


patch) 
NELSON HarpDInG (Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle) 
NELSON HarDING (Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle) 


ROLLIN Kirpy (The [N. Y.] World) 
CHARLES R. MacauLey (Brooklyn Daily 


Eagle) 

EpMUND Durry (The _ [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

JoHN T. McCurcHEON (The Chicago 
Tribune) 


HaroLp Morton TaLBurt (Washington 
Daily News) 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1948 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


dicate, Inc.) 


EpMunp Durry (The [Baltimo: 
Sun) ; 
Ross A. LEwis (Milwaukee Journ 
No award } 
CLARENCE DANIEL BATCHELOR 
Daily News) 


(IN. 


CHARLES G. WERNER (The [Oklaho 
City] Daily Oklahoman) 


EpMuND Durry (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) | 
Jacos Burck (The [Chicago] Times) 


HERBERT LAWRENCE BLocK (NEA Sery- 
ice) i 
Jay Norwoop DarLtinc (New York 
Herald Tribune) ae 
CLIFFORD K. BERRyMaN (The Wash- — 


ington [D. C.] Evening Star) , 
BILL MavuLpINn (United Features Syn- 


Bruce ALEXANDER RUSSELL (Los An-= 
geles Times) 
VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chicago Daily 
News) Y 
RUBE GOLDBERG (The [N. Y.] Sun) 


News Photography + 
Mitton Brooks (The Detroit News) 
FRANK Noe. (The Associated Press) 5; 
FRANK FILan (The Associated Press) — 
EaRLE L. BUNKER (The [Omaha] © 
World-Herald) 
JOE ROSENTHAL (The Associated Press) _ 
No award 
ARNOLD HARDY 
FRANK CusHiING (Boston Traveler) “4 


National Telegraphic Reporting 
Louis Stark (The New York Times) 
No award 


DEWEY L. FLEMING (The [Baltimore] 

Sun) { 
James B. Reston (The New York ~ 
Times) { 
Epwarp A. Harris (St. Louis Post- ~ 
Dispatch) Y 
EpwarpD T. Fouuiarp (The Washington i 


[D. C.] Post) 


National Reporting 
Bert ANDREWS (New York Herald Tri- 


bune) 
Nat S. FINNEY (The Minneapolis Tri- 
bune) 


International Telegraphic Reporting 
LAURENCE EDMUND ALLEN (The Asso=- ~ 
ciated Press) ‘ 
Ira WOLFERT (North American News- — 
paper Alliance, Inc.) i 
DANIEL De Luce (The Associated 


Press) 

Mark §S. Watson (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

Homer W. Bicart (New York Herald 
Tribune) 


Eppy GILMoRE (The Associated Press) 


948 


International Reporting 
PAUL W. Warp (The [Baltimore] Sun) 


Reporting 


917 ‘Herpert Bayarp Swope (The [N. Y.] 


ah 


1924 


1938 


1939 


1940 


World) 


1918 Harowp A. LITTLEDALE (New York Eve- 


ning Post) 

No award 

JoHN J. LEarRyY, 
World) 

Lovis Se1sotp (The [N. Y.] World) 
Kirke L. Simpson (The Associated 
Press) 


Jr. (The [N. Y.] 


1923 Atva Jounston (The New York Times) 


MaGNER WHITE (San Diego Sun) 
JAMES W. MuLroy and ALVIN H. GOLD- 
STEIN (Chicago Daily News) 

WILLIAM BURKE MILLER (The [Louis- 
ville, Ky.] Courier-Journal) 

JouHN T. Rocers (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) 

No award 

Pau Y. ANDERSON (St. Lowis Post- 
Dispatch) 

RUSSELL D. OwEN (The New York 
Times ) 

Special award: W. O. DapPriIne (Au- 
burn [N. Y.] Citizen) 

A. B. MacDonaLtp (The Kansas City 
[Mo.] Star) 

W. C. Ricwarps, D. D. Martin, J. S. 
Poouter, F. D. Wess, J. N. W. SLOAN 
(all of The Detroit Free Press) 
FrANciIs A. JAMIESON (The Associated 
Press) 

Royce Brier (San Francisco Chron- 
icle) 

WILLIAM H. TayLor (New York Herald 
Tribune ) 

LAUREN D. LyMan (The New York 
Times) 

JOHN J. O’NEILL (New York Herald 
Tribune), WILLIAM LEONARD LAURENCE 
(The New York Times), Howarp W. 
BLAKESLEE (The Associated Press), 
GOBIND BEHARI LAL (Universal Serv- 
ice) , DAvip Dietz (The Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers) 

RAYMOND SPRIGLE (Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette) 

THomAsS L. Stokes (New York World- 
Telegram) 

S. Burton HEATH (New York World- 
Telegram) 


1948 


1941 


1944 


1945 


1947 


1948 


. intermmhan Please Alman . 


WEsTBROOK PEGLER (New York World- 


Telegram) 


STANTON DELAPLANE (San Francisco 


Chronicle) 

GEORGE WELLER (Chicago Daily News) 
PauL SCHOENSTEIN and associates 
(New York Journal-American) 

Jack S. McDoweELL (The [San Fran- 
cisco] Call-Bulletin) 

WILLIAM LEONARD LAURENCE (The New 
York Times) 
FREDERICK WOLTMAN 
World-Telegram) 


(New York 


Local Reporting 
GrorGE E. Goopwin (The Atlanta 
Journal) 


Special Citation 
The New York Times for the public 
educational value of its foreign news 
report, exemplified by its scope, by 
excellence of writing and presenta- 
tion, and supplementary background 
information, illustration, aids inter- 
pretation. 
ByYRoON Price, Director of the Office of 
Censorship, for the creation and ad- 
ministration of the newspaper and 
radio codes. 
Mrs. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, for her 
husband’s interest and services during 
the past seven years as a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The cartographers of the 
American press whose maps of the 
war fronts have helped notably to 
clarify and increase public informa- 
tion on the progress of the Armies 
and Navies. 
(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia 
University and the Graduate School 
of Journalism, for their efforts to 
maintain and advance the high 
standards governing the Pulitzer Prize 
awards. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
for its unswerving adherence to the 
public and professional ideals of its 
founder and its constructive leader- 
ship in the field of American jour- 
nalism. 
Dr. FRANK D. FACKENTHAL, for his 
interest and service during the past 
years, 


History of the Services Rendered to the Public by the American Press during Preceding Year 
1918 Minna LEwison and HENRY BEETLE HoucH 


1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 


Novel 

No award 1922 
His Family. By ERNEST POOLE 1923 
The Magnificent Ambersons. By 1924 
BootH TARKINGTON 

No award 1925 
The Age of Innocence. By EpirH 1926 
WHARTON 1927 


Alice Adams. By BoorH TarKINGTON 
One of Ours. By WILLA CaTHER 

The Able McLaughlins. By MARGARET 
WILSON 

So Big. By EDNA FERBER 

Arrowsmith. By SINcLairR LEwIs 

Early Autumn. By Lovis BROMFIELD 


PO ee ey ee eee 


« 


of 4, ha eos PS 
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Bridge oF ‘San Luis Rey. By 1939 Abe Lincoln in Tin ote. By ROEET 


ON WILDER 


mighing Boy. By OLIVER LA FarcE 
ears of Grace. By MARGARET AYER 
-RNES 
-€ Good Earth. By Pear S. Buck 
-€ Store. By T. S. StRIBLING 
tmob in His Bosom. By CAROLINE 
<LLER 
*w in November. By JOSEPHINE 
INSLOW JOHNSON 
eney in the Horn. By Haroup L. 
aVIS 
one With the Wind. By MarGareET 
ETCHELL 
re Late George Apley. By JOHN 
SILLIPS MARQUAND 
ze Yearling. By MarJoRIE KINNAN 
aWLINGS 
ze Grapes of Wrath. By JoHN STEIN- 
cK 
> award 

This Our Life. By ELLEN GLASGOW 
“agon’s Teeth. By UPTON SINCLAIR 
urney in the Dark. By MartTIN 
LAVIN 

Bell for Adano. By JOHN HERSEY 
> award 
l the King’s Men. By ROBERT PENN 
ARREN 
ules of the South Pacific. By JAMES 
MICHENER 


Drama 


) award 

hy Marry? By JEssE LYNCH WIL- 
AMS 

> award 

yond the Horizon. 
NEILL 

iss Lulu Bett. By ZONA GALE 

ina Christie. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
ebound. By OWEN Davis 

sll-Bent Fer Heaven. By HATCHER 
UGHES 

ley Knew What They Wanted. By 
DNEY HOWARD 

aig’s Wife. By GEORGE KELLY 
_Abraham’s Bosom. By PAUL GREEN 
range Interlude. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
reet Scene. By ELMER L. RICE 

le Green Pastures. By Marc Con- 
LLY 

ison’s House. By SUSAN GLASPELL 
Thee I Sing. By GrorcE S. KaurF- 
.N, MORRIE RYSKIND & IRA GERSHWIN 
th Your Houses. By MAaxwELL AN- 
RSON 

nn in White. By SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
Old Maid. By Zor AKINS 

iot’s Delight. By RoBEerT E. SHER- 
)OD 

u Can't Take It With You. By Moss 
rT and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 

1 Town, By THORNTON WILDER 


By EUGENE 


let Sister Mary. By Junia PETER- ‘i 


1940 
1941 


1942 
1943 


1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1917 


1918 


1919 
1920 


1921 


1922 
1923 


1924 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1934 
1935 


1936 


1937 
1938 
1939 


SHERWOOD 

The Time of Your Life. By Wriu1aM 
SAROYAN 

There Shall Be No Night. By RoBErT 
E. SHERWOOD 

No award 

The Skin of Our Teeth. By THORNTON 
WILDER 

No award 

Harvey. By Mary CHASE 

State of the Union. By RussEL CrousE 
and Howarp LINDSAY 

No award 

A Streetcar Named Desire. By TENn- 
NESSEE WILLIAMS : 


History 


With Americans of Past and Present 
Days. By His Excellency J. J. Jus- 
SERAND, Ambassador of France to the 
United States 

A History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
By JAMES FoRD RHODES 

No award 

The War with Mezico. By Justin H. 
SMITH 

The Victory at Sea. By WiLLIaM Sow- 
DEN Sims in collaboration with Bur- 
TON J. HENDRICK 

The Founding of New England. By 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 

The Supreme Court in United States 
History. By CHARLES WARREN 

The American Revolution—A Consti- 
tutional Interpretation. By CHARLES 
Howarp McILWAIN 

A History of the American Frontier. 
By Freperic L. PAxXsON 

The History of the United States. By 
EDWARD CHANNING 

Pinckney’s Treaty. By SAMUEL FLAGG 
Bemis 

Main Currents in American Thought, 
2 vols. By VERNON LOUIS PARRINGTON 
The Organization and Administration 
of the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
FreD ALBERT SHANNON 

The War of Independence. By CLAUDE 
H. Van TYNE 

The. Coming of the War: 1914. By 
BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 

My Experiences in the World War. 
By JoHN J. PERSHING 

The Significance of Sections in Amer- 
ican History. By FREDERICK J. TURNER 
The People’s Choice. By HERBERT AGAR 
The Colonial Period of American His- 
tory. By CHARLES MCLEAN ANDREWS 
The Constitutional History of the 
United States. By ANDREW C. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN 

The Flowering of New England. By 
VAN Wyck BrRookKS 

The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. By 
PauL HERMAN BUCK 

A History of American Magazines. By 
FraNK LUTHER MoTT 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1917 


1918. 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 


1941 


Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. 
By Cart SANDBURG 

The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. By 
Marcus Lee HANSEN 

Reveille in Washington. By MARGARET 
LEECH 

Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
In. By EsTHER FORBES 

The Growth of American Thought. By 
MERLE CURTI 
Unfinished Business. 
BONSAL 

The Age of Jackson. ArTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Scientists Against Time. 
PHINNEY BAXTER, 3RD 
Across the Wide Missouri. By BERNARD 
DEVOTO 


By STEPHEN 


By JAMES 


Biography 


Julia Ward Howe. By Laura E. RIcH- 
ARDS and MavupE Hower ELLIOTT as- 
sisted by FLORENCE HowE HALL 
Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed. By 
WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 

The Education of Henry Adams. By 
HENRY ADAMS 

The Life of John Marshall. By ALBERT 
J. BEVERIDGE 

The Americanization of Edward Bok. 
By Epwarp Bok 

A Daughter of the Middle Border. By 
HAMLIN GARLAND 

The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 

From Immigrant to Inventor. By Mr- 
CHAEL IDvorsKY PUPIN 

Barrett Wendell and His Letters. By 
M. A. DEWOLFE HowE 

The Life of Sir William Osler. By 
HARVEY CUSHING 

Whitman. By EMory HoLLoway 

The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
The Training of an American. The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 

The Raven. By Marquis JAMES 
Charles W. Eliot. By HENRY JAMES 
Theodore Roosevelt. By HENRY PF, 
PRINGLE 

Grover Cleveland. By ALLAN NEVINS 
John Hay. By TYLER DENNETT 

R. E. Lee. By Dovuctas S. FREEMAN 
The Thought and Character of Wil- 
liam James. By RALPH BaRTON PERRY 
Hamilton Fish. By ALLAN NEVINS 
Pedlar’s Progress. By ODELL SHEPARD 
Andrew Jackson (2 vols). By Marquis 
JAMES 

Benjamin Franklin. By Carn Van 
DorREN ’ 

Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters, 
Vol. VII and VIII. By Ray Srannarp 
BAKER 

Jonathan Edwards. By OLA ELIZABETH 
WINSLOW 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Crusader in Crinoline. By , 
WILSON : 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea. B 
ELIoT Morison 

The American Leonardo: The 
Samuel F. B. Morse. By Cs 
MABEE : 
George Bancroft: Brahmin Ret 
RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 

Son of the Wilderness. By 
MarsH WOLFE 

The Autobiography of Willia 
White 

Forgotten First Citizen: John 
low. By MARGARET CLAPP 


Poetry 


1918* Love Songs. By SARA TEASDALE I 
1919* Old Road to Paradise. By u 


WIDDEMER 
Corn Huskers. By Car Sanna a 


*Previous to the establishment of this prize fi 
the 1918 and 1919 awards were made fro 
provided by the Poetry Society. 


1922 


1923 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 


1940 
1941 


1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 


1946 


Collected Poems. By EDWIN ALLIN 
ROBINSON 

The Ballad of the Harp-Weave 
Few Figs from Thistles; Eight 
nets in American Poetry, 1922, A. 
cellany. By EpNA St. VINCENT Mi 
New Hampshire: A Poem with 
and Grace Notes. By ROBERT FRO 
The Man Who Died Twice. By 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

What’s O’Clock. By Amy Low 
Fiddler’s Farewell. By LEONORA 
Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON | 
INSON = 
John Brown’s Body. By STEPHEN ” 
CENT BENET 

Selected Poems. By ConrapD AI 
Collected Poems. By RoBrerT FR 
The Flowering Stone. By 
DILLON 

Conquistador. By ARCHIBALD MA 
Collected Verse. By RoBERT HILL 
Bright Ambush. By AupREY Wt 
MANN 

Strange Holiness. By RosBert P. 
TRAM COFFIN 

A Further Range. By Rosert FR 
Cold Morning Sky. By Marya 
ENSKA 
Selected Poems. By Joun Ge 
FLETCHER ‘ 
Collected Poems. By MarK Van Do 
Sunderland Capture. By LEon 
Bacon 

The Dust Which Is God. By Wit 
ROSE BENET ; 
A Witness Tree. By RoBERT Frost! 
Western Star. By STEPHEN VINC 
BENET 

V-Letter and Other Poems. By i 
SHAPIRO 

No award 


1947 Cuartes Ives (Symphony No. 3) 


1948 Water Piston (Symphony No. 3) 


Wo mM ScuHuman (Secular Cantata 
No, 2, A Free Song) 

HOWARD HANSON (Symphony No. 4, 

Opus 34) 


Special Award 


1944 Oklahoma! By RicHarp RopcERs and 
OscaR HAMMERSTEIN, 2ND ‘ 


|List of Academy Awards for Production, Acting, and Direction 


Production 


Wings, Paramount 


Broadway Melody, M-G-M 

All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Universal 

Cimarron, RKO 

Grand Hotel, M-G-M 

Cavalcade, Fox 

It Happened One Night, Columbia 

Mutiny on the Bounty, M-G-M 

The Great Ziegfeld, M-G-M 

The Life of Emile Zola, Warner 

_You Can’t Take It With You, 

Columbia 

Gone With the Wind, Selznick 

Rebecca, Selznick 

How Green Was My Valley, 20th 
Century-Fox 

Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M 

Casablanca, Warner 

Going My Way, Paramount 

The Lost Weekend, Paramount 

Best Years of Our Lives, M-G-M 

Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th ~ 

Century-Fox 


Actress 
Janet Gaynor Seventh Heaven 
Mary Pickford Coquette 
Norma Shearer Divorcee 


Marie Dressler Min and Bill 


Helen Hayes 
Katharine Hepburn Morning Glory 


Claudette Colbert 
Night 


Bette Davis Dangerous 


Luise Rainer 


Luise Rainer 
Bette Davis 
Vivien Leigh 
Ginger Rogers 
Joan Fontaine 
Greer Garson 


Jezebel 


Kitty Foyle 
Suspicion 
Mrs. Miniver 


Jennifer Jones 
Ingrid Bergman 
Joan Crawford 
Olivia De Havilland 


Gaslight 
Mildred Pierce 


The Farmer’s 


Loretta Young 
Daughter 


Frank Borzage 
Lewis Milestone 
Frank Lloyd 
Lewis Milestone 


Norman Taurog 
Frank Borzage 
Frank Lloyd 
Frank Capra 
John Ford 
Frank Capra 
Leo McCarey 
Frank Capra 


Victor Fleming 
John Ford 
John Ford 


William Wyler 
Michael Curtiz 
Leo McCarey 
Billy Wilder 
William Wyler 
Elia Kazan 


Direction 


Seventh Heaven joint 

Two Arabian Nights wae 

The Divine Lady 

All Quiet on the Western 
Front 

Skippy 

Bad Girl 

Cavalcade 

It Happened One Night 

The Informer 

Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 

The Awful Truth 

You Can’t Take It With You 


Gone With the Wind 
The Grapes of Wrath 
How Green Was My Valley 


Mrs. Miniver 
Casablanca 

Going My Way 

The Lost Weekend 

Best Years of Our Lives 
Gentleman’s Agreement 


Actor 


Sin of Madelon Claudet 


It Happened One 


The Great Ziegfeld 
The Good Earth 


Gone With the Wind 


Song of Bernadette 


To Each His Own 


Emil Jannings 
Warner Baxter 
George Arliss 


Lionel Barrymore 


Fredric March 


Clark Gable 


Victor McLaglen 


Paul Muni 


Spencer Tracy 
Spencer Tracy 
Robert Donat 
James Stewart 
Gary Cooper 
James Cagney 


Paul Lukas 
Bing Crosby 
Ray Milland 
Fredric March 


Ronald Colman 


Way of All Flesh 
In Old Arizona 
Disraeli 

Free Soul 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Charles Laughton Priv. Life of Henry VIII 


It Happened One 
Night 

The Informer 

The Story of Louts 
Pasteur 

Captains Courageous 

Boys Town 

Goodbye, Mr. Chips 

Philadelphia Story 

Sergeant York 

Yankee Doodle 
Dandy 

Watch on the Rhine 

Going My Way 

The Lost Weekend 

Best Years of Our 
Lives 

A Double Life 


Academy Awards—(cont.) 
Actor (supporting role) 


Actress (supporting role) 


1936 Gale Sondergaard Anthony Adverse 
1937 Alice Brady In Old Chicago 
1938 Fay Bainter Jezebel 
1939 Hattie McDaniel 
1940 Jane Darwell 
1941 Mary Astor The Great Lie 
1942 Teresa Wright Mrs. Miniver 
1943 Katina Paxinou 
z Tolls 
1944 Ethel Barrymore 
Heart 
1945 Anne Revere National Velvet 
1946 Anne Baxter 
1947 Celeste Holm 


The Razor’s Edge 
Gentleman’s 
Agreement 


Gone With the Wind Thomas Mitchell 
The Grapes of Wrath Walter Brennan 


For Whom the Bell Charles Coburn 


None But the Lonely Barry Fitzgerald 


Walter Brennan Come and Get It 
Joseph Schildkraut Life of Emile Zola 
Walter Brennan Kentucky 

Stage Coach 

The Westerner 


Donald Crisp How Green Was ] 
Valley 
Van Heflin Johnny Eager 


More the Merrier 
Going My Way 


A Tree Grows © 
Brooklyn 
Best Years of Our Li 
Miracle on 34th 
Street 


James Dunn 


Harold Russell 
Edmund Gwenn 


Some Annual Literary Awards 
(in which payment is made) 


Anisfield-Wolf: offered by Edith Anisfield 
Wolf under sponsorship of Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19, 
for best book or books of the preceding 
year on racial relations. Award of $2,000 
for one or more books is made in early 
spring each year. 


Bancroft: offered by Columbia University 
Bookstore, 2960 Broadway, N. Y. 27, for 
books in the field of American history. 
Two awards of $2,000 each are made in 
early spring. 

Denyse Clairouin: offered by same, c/o 
Macy Companies, 595 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22, for the year’s best American transla- 
tion of a French author’s work, pub- 
lished in the U. S. Award of $500 is made 
Dec. 10. 


O. Henry Memorial Short Story: edited by 
Hershel Brickell who chooses the three 
best short stories by American authors 
published in American periodicals; spe- 
cial prize for first published story is 
made. Awards of $300 for Ist; $200 for 
2nd, $100 for 3rd and $100 as special are 
made annually in late summer. 


Pulitzer: offered by the Trustees of Colum- 
bia University to American authors for 
a distinguished novel, play, volume of 
history, biography, and verse; also 


journalism prizes, Award of $500 is maé 
for each category for which nominatio 
must be sent in by publishers befor 
Feb. 1. 


Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book 
Festival: offered by the newspaper at 2 
W. 41 St., N. Y. 18, to the authors@ 
books published during first six mont] 
of the year, judged best for children & 
older, middle and younger age group 
Award of $200 is made in each categor 
Closing dates are May 9-15. 


“ 

Sidney Howard Memorial: offered by th 

Playwrights’ Company, 630 Fifth A 

N. Y. 20, to a new American playwri 

whose works have been given on Broad 

way. Award of $1,500 is given in @ 

spring. ™ 
League to Support Poetry Prize: offered 

the League at 327 W. 18th St., N. Y., 

a@ poetry manuscript. Award, in the fo 

of publication by Farrar, Straus & 

is made in January. 


Midwest Literary: offered by the Friends 
American Writers Foundation, Mrs. W.d 
Bargen, 922 N. Sheridan Rd., Waukegan 
Iil., to author who is a resident of th 
Middle West or who has written a book 
fiction or non-fiction concerning Th 
Middle West. $750 award in March. 


Nobel Prize 


When the Swedish scientist Arrhenius 
submitted his thesis on electricity for a 
doctor’s degree, it was given the lowest 
grade that could be granted without re- 
fusing the thesis. Nineteen years later he 
won the Nobel Prize for the same thesis. 


The Nobel Award is offered annuall 
by the Swedish Academy, Stockholm, fe 
high achievement in the field of literature 
The amount is approximately $40,000 an 
it is usually announced on December i 
of each year. 
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MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 


UNITS OF 


Metric System 

“he meter was originally intended to be 

ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, 
fuadrant being one-quarter of a circum- 
sence. However, because of the difficulty 
determining such a length with ac- 
acy, this definition was abandoned. The 
ter is now considered to be the distance 
0°C between two microscopic marks on 

International Prototype Meter, a plati- 
n-iridium bar, kept by the Interna- 
nal Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
Tes, France, a suburb of Paris. 
n 1927, the International Conference on 
ights and Measures adopted a secondary 
inition of the meter in terms of light- 


LENGTH 


English System 

According to legend, the yard was estab- 
lished by Henry I as the distance from the 
point of his nose to the end of his thumb 
when his arm was outstretched. The British 
Imperial Yard was defined in 1878 by the 
Weights and Measures Act as the distance 
at 62°F between two fine lines on gold 
studs sunk in a bronze bar known as the — 
“No. 1 Standard Yard.” This is equivalent 
to .914399 meter. In the United States, the 
yard is defined in terms of the meter, us- 
ing as a standard the U.S. Prototype Meter. 
According to this definition, the yard is 
3600/3937 (or .914402) meter, slightly 
longer than the British Imperial Yard. 


yes. According to this definition, one Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 
ter is equivalent to 1,553,164.13 wave Inch (in.) 25.4001 millimeters 
gths of the red light from cadmium. Foot (ft) 12 inches 3048 meter 
Yard (yd) 36 inches -9144 meter 
English 3 feet 
nit Comparison equivalent Rod (r d) 16144 feet 5.0292 meters 
i 514 yards 
et cam) Soe Bread ee Furlong (fur.) 660 feet 201.1684 meters 
imeter (cm) .01 meter .3937 inch 220 yards 
meter (dm) .1 meter 3.937 inches 40 rods 
rr (m) 3.2808 feet Mile (mi) * 5280 feet 1.6093 kilometers 
32.8083 feet *Known as 1760 yards 
meter (dkm) 10 meters s ee statute mile. See- 320; rods 
ometer (hm) 100 meters 328.0833 feet eee a sate 8 furlongs 
neter (km) 1000 meters 62137 mile Janeous Units. 
UNITS OF AREA 
i + English System 
aye BO bie. English be x Metric 
rit Comparison equivalent Unit Comparison equivalent 
re millimeter (mm?) -000001 m2 -0015 sq in. Square inch (sq in.) pone cm? 
e F Square foot (sq ft) 144 sq in. Hl m2 
re centimeter (cm?) 0001 m? ee Square yard (sq yd) 1296 sq in. 8361 m? 
ire decimeter (dm?) .01 m2 15.5 sq in. 9 sq ft 
re meter (m2) * 10.7639 sq ft Square rod (sq rd) 27214 sq ft 25.293 m2 
2 2 3.9537 sq rd 3014 sq yds 
ee ies ? Acre 43,560 sq ft ‘A047 ha 
re hectometer (hm?) { 10,000 m? 2.471 acres 4,840 sq yd 
re kilometer (km?) 1,000,000 m? 3861 sq mi 160 sq rd 
Square mile (sq mi) 27,878,400 sq ft 2.5900 km? 
Iso known as a centare (ca). 3,097,600 sq yd 
Iso known as an are (a). 102,400 sq rd 
Iso known as a hectare (ha). 640 acres 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
i English System 
Metric System ae nglish sy: webs 
rit Comparison equivalent Unit Comparison equivalent 
i Ae , e 
> millimeter (mm%) .000000001 mé -00006 cu in. Cubic inch (cu in.) : 16.3872 cm 
iontimetar rales .000001 mé .061 cu in. Cubic foot (cu ft) 1728 cu in. .0283 ms 
: decimeter (dm’) .001 m’ 61.0234 cuin. Cubic yard (cu yd) 46,656 cu in. .7646 ms 
> meter (m3) * 35.3145 cu ft 27 cu ft 
Cord (cd) 128 cu ft 3.6246 mé 


iso known as a stere (s). 
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UNITS OF WEIGHT OR MASS 


The term mass denotes the amount of 
matter contained in an object, while the 
term weight denotes the gravitational pull 
of the earth on the object. For practical 
purposes, the two terms are synonomous. 


Metric System 
The gram was originally intended to be 
equal to the mass of one cubic centimeter 
of pure water at 4°C. However, because of 


Unit Comparison Avdp. Troy Apoth. 
Milligram (mg) .001 gram .0154 grain 0154 grain -0154 grain 
Centigram (cg) .01 gram 1543 grain 1543 grain * 1543 grain 
Decigram (dg) .1 gram 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 
Gram (g) .0353 ounce 0322 ounce .0322 ounce: 
Dekagram (dkg) 10 grams 3527 ounce 3215 ounce .3215 oune 
Hectogram (hg) 100 grams 3.5274 ounces 3.2151 ounces 3.2151 oune 
Kilogram (kg) 1000 grams 2.2046 pounds 2.6792 pounds 2.6792 pou! 
Metric ton (t) 1000 kg 1.1023 tons * ; 


ae ae Si ee 
Information Please / 


the difficulty of making exact measw 
ment, a small error was made; and it h 
since been found that a kilogram of pw 
water occupies 1.000028 cubic decimete 
The standard for the kilogram is a plat 
num-iridium cylinder, called the Intern 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which is ke} 
at the International Bureau of Weigh' 
and Measures in France. 


English equivalents 


*Short tons. A metric ton is equivalent to .9842 long ton. 


English System 


The English System is complicated by 
the existence of three different kinds of 
weight: avoirdupois weight, used for 
common purposes; troy weight, used for 
weighing gold, silver, etc.; and apothe- 
caries weight, used for making up medical 
prescriptions. 

The British Imperial Pound (avoirdu- 
pois) is defined as the mass of a pure plati- 


Avoirdupois Weight 


Metric 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Grain .0648 gram 


Dram (dr avdp) 27.3438 grains 1.7718 grams 


Ounce (oz avdp) 16 drams 28.3495 grams 
437.5 grains 

Pound (Ib avdp) 7000 grains 4536 kilogram 
256 drams 
16 ounces 

Hundredweight (cwt)* 100 pounds 45.3592 kilograms 

Ton (tn) t 2000 pounds -9072 metric ton 


*Known as the short hundredweight, which is in 
use in the United States and Canada. Great Britain 
uses the long hundredweight (112 lb or 50.8024 kg). 


+Known as the short ton, which is in use in the 


num cylinder kept by the Standards De= 
partment of the Board of Trade. In th 
United States, the pound (avoirdupois) 
defined in terms of the kilogram, using 48 
a standard the U. S. Prototype Kilogram) 
According to this definition, the pound 
equal to .4535924277 kilogram, making 
infinitesimally smaller than the British 
Imperial Pound, 


Troy Weight 
Metric 


Unit Comparison equivalent 
Grain .0648 gram 
Pennyweight (dwt) 24 grains 1.5552 grams 
Ounce (oz t) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 

20 pennyweights 
Pound (Ib t) * 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 

*Declared illegal 240 pennyweights 

in Great Britain. 12 ounces 


Apothecaries Weight 


moe ee ee 


Grain -0648 gram 
Scruple (s ap or 3) 20 grains 1.296 grams 
Dram (dr ap or 3) 60 grains 3.8879 grams 
3 scruples 
Ounce (oz ap or 3) 480 grains 31.1035 grams r 
; 24 scruples ‘ 
8 drams 7 
Pound (Ib ap) 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 


288 scruples 


United States and Canada. Great Britain uses the 96 drams Q 
long ton (2240 lb or 1.01605 metric tons). 12 ounces 7 
UNITS OF CAPACITY 
Metric System 
The liter is a secondary unit of capacity English equivalents — 
defined as the volume occupied by one va Comes ser Liquid Dry — 
kilogram of pure water at 4°C. It was in- i le mm) enyrie 0338 fl 02 0018 pt. 
tended that the liter should exactly equal Deulltee ap ree ea ina 
one cubic decimeter, but as an error was | jter () f 1.0567 qt “9081 af 
made in measurement, has since been  Dekaliter (dkl) 10 liters 2.6418 gal 1.1351 pl 
found to equal 1.000028 cubic decimeters. Hectoliter. (hl) 100 liters 26.4178 gal 2.8378 bt 


} 


Weights ji rl 
English System : 
In Great Britain, the standard unit of 


wy! 


, 


Capacity for measuring both liquid and 


ary commodities is the British Imperial 
Gallon. It is defined as the volume of ten 
pounds of pure water at 62°F and con- 
tains 277.418 cubic inches. The bushel is 
defined as eight gallons (2218.192 cubic 
inches). 

In the United States, there are two 
Separate standards. The unit for measuring 
liquids is the gallon, which is defined as 
231 cubic inches; the unit for measuring 
dry commodities is the bushel, which is 
defined as 2150.42 cubic inches. 


$e 
UNITS OF CIRCULAR MEASURE 


Unit Comparison 
Second (”) 
Minute (’) 60 seconds 
Degree (°) 60 minutes 
Right angle 90 degrees 


Straight angle 180 degrees 
Circle 360 degrees 
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Liquid Measure (U. 8.) 


Unit Comparison ieee equi nea 
Minim (min or m) * .0038 .0616 ml 
Fluid dram (fl dr) 60 min .2256 3.6966 ml 
Fluid ounce (fl oz) 8 fl dr 1.8047 29.5729 ml 
Gill (gi) 32 fl dr 7.2188 118,292 ml 

4 fl oz . 
Pint (pt) 16 fl oz 28.875 .4732 lite! 
4 gi . 
Quart (qt) 32 fl oz 57.75 -9463 liter 
8 gi 
; 2 pt a 
Gallon (gal) 32 gi 231 3.7853 liters 
8 pt ps 
4qt i‘ 


*Approximately one drop. 
Dry Measure (U. S.) 


Cubic Metric 
Unit Comparison inches equivalent 
Pint (pt) 33.6003 -5506 liter 
Quart (qt) 2 pints 67.2006 1.1012 liters 
Peck (pk) 16 pints 537.605 8.8096 liters 
8 quarts 
Bushel (bu) 64 pints 2150.42 35.2383 liters 
32 quarts 
4 pecks 
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COMMON FORMULAS 


Circumference 
Circle: C=7d, in which 7 is 3.1416 and d 
the diameter. 


‘ Area 
a 
Triangle: A= > in which a is the base 


and b the height. 
Square: A=a?, in which a is one of the 
sides. 
Rectangle: A=ab, in which a is the base 
and b the height. 
oe, in which fA is the 
height, a the longer parallel side, and b 
the shorter. 

Regular pentagon: A=1.720a?, in which a 
is one of the sides. 

Regular hexagon: A=2.598a?, in which a 
is one of the sides. 

Regular octagon: A=4.828a?, in which a 
is one of the sides. 

Circle: A=mr?, in which 7 is 3.1416 and r 
the radius. 


Trapezoid: A= 


Volume 
Cube: V=a’, in which a is one of the edges. 
Rectangular prism: V=abc, in which a is 
the length, b the width, and c the depth. 
Ah 
Pyramid: eae 
the base and h the height. 


in which A is the area of 


Cylinder: V=rr2h, in which 7 is 3.1416, r 
the radius of the base, and h the height. 
Cone: scl in which 7r is 3.1416, r the 
radius of the base, and h the height. 
Sphere: va in which 7 is 3.1416 and 
r the radius. 


Miscellaneous 


Speed per second acquired by falling body: 
v=82t, in which ¢ is the time in seconds. 

Distance in feet traveled by falling body: 
d=16t?, in which ¢ is the time in seconds. 

Speed of sound in feet per second through 
any given temperature of air: 


1087/2734 


16.52 
ture Centigrade. 


Cost per hour of operation of electrical de- 
vice: a in which W is the number 
of watts, t the time in hours, and ec 
the cost per kilowatt-hour. 

Conversion of matter into energy (Hin- 
stein’s Theorem): E=mec?, in which £ 
is the energy in ergs, m the mass of the 
matter in grams, and c the speed of 
light in centimeters per second. 

(E7951 02) 


, in which ¢ is the tempera- 


Abbreviations 


The National Bureau of Standards 
‘ecommends that the period be omitted 
ufter all abbreviations of units unless the 


abbreviation forms an English word, and 
that the same abbreviation be used for 


both singular and plural. 
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FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE SCALES 


Zero on the Fahrenheit scale represents 
jhe temperature produced by the mixing 
equal weights of snow and common salt. 


Absolute zero is theoretically the lowest — 
possible temperature, the point at which 
all molecular motion would cease. : 


F c 
5 ‘Boiling point of water 212° 100° 
“ Freezing point of water 32° 0° 
Absolute zero —459.6° -273.1° 


ROMAN NUMERALS 


- Roman numerals are expressed by letters 
of the alphabet and are rarely used today 
except for formality or variety. 


; There are three basic principles for read- 
ing Roman numerals: 


1. A letter repeated once or twice re- 
_peats its value that many times. (XXxX= 
=30, CC=200, etc.). 

_ 2. One or more letters placed after an- 

other letter of greater value increases the 

greater value by the amount of the smaller. 

(VI=6, LXX=70, MCC=1200, etc.). 

_ 8. A letter placed before another letter 
of greater value decreases the greater value 
‘by the amount of the smaller. (IV=4, XC= 

90, CM=900, etc.). 


To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, 
subtract 32 and multiply by 5/9. ; 


To convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, 
multiply by 9/5 and add 32. 


Letter 


Value 


LX 60 


I 1 

II PE tc 70 
Ir CEI LS.9.%.< 80 
Iv PES <, 90 
Vv ee ere: 100 
VI 6 |D 500 
VII 7 |M 1,000 
VIII Sal Vi 5,000 
Ix eo! X, 10,000 
x TOU er 50,000 
Se 20° |C 100,000 
ex 30 |D 500,000 
xis 40 |M 1,000,000 
L 50 


SIMPLE INTEREST FOR $100 


To find the interest for any amount of 
money, move the decimal point of that 
amount two places to the left and multi- 


ply by the figure obtained from the table. 
For figuring simple interest, the year is 


considered to have 360 days. 


$.00556 
-00694 
.00833 
-00972 
.01111 
.01250 
-.01389 
-01528 
.01667 
.01806 
-01944 
02222 
-02500 
02778 


$.03889 


04861 
.05833 
-06806 
07778 
08750 
.09722 
.10694 
.11667 
-12639 
13611 
.15556 
-17500 
19444 


$.16667 
.20833 
.25000 
-29167 
33333 
.37500 
41667 
45833 
-50000 
54167 
-58333 
.66667 
-75000 
-83333 


3 Months 


$.50000 

-62500 

-75000 

-87500 
1.00000 
1.12500 
1.25000 
1.37500 
1.50000 
1.62500 
1.75000 
2.00000 
2.25000 
2.50000 


MISCELLANEOUS UNITS 


6 Months 


$1.00000 
1.25000 
1.50000 
1.75000 
2.00000 
2.25000 
2.50000 
2.75000 
3.00000 
3.25000 
3.50000 
4.00000 
4.50000 
5.00000 


AGATE: Originally a measurement of type 
size (54% points). Now equal to 1/14 inch. 
Used in printing for measuring column 
length. 

ANGSTROM (A or }): .0001 micron or 
.000C001 mm. Used for measuring length 
of light waves. 


ASTRONOMICAL UNIT (A.U.): 93,003,000 
miles, the average distance of the earth 
from the sun. Used in astronomy. 


BALE: A large bundle of goods. In the U.S., 
the approximate weight of a bale of cot- 
ton is 500 pounds. The weight varies in 
other countries. 


| (bbl): For liquids, 3114 gallons 
16.5 cubic inches. For dry commodi- 
*xcept cranberries: 105 dry quarts 
66 cubic inches. For cranberries: 
Subic inches. 

FOOT (fbm): 144 cubic inches 
.. x 12 in. x 1 in.). Used for lumber. 
#0 yards. Used for measuring cloth. 

About 100 fathoms or 600 feet. 
for measuring lengths of cable. 

(c): 200 milligrams or 3.086 grains 
Originally the weight of a seed of 
arob tree in the Mediterranean re- 
Used for weighing precious stones. 
= measure of the purity of gold 

indicating how many parts out of 
e pure. Highteen carat gold, for 
dle, is 34 pure. 

(ch): a chain 66 feet or one-tenth 
furlong in length, divided into 100 
called links. One mile is equal to 
ains. Used in surveying and some- 
called Gunter’s chain. 

18 inches or 45.72 cm. Derived 
distance between elbow and tip of 
e finger. 

IGLISH: 1% yards or %2 bolt. Used 
easuring cloth. 

M (fath): 6 feet or 1.8288 m. De- 
from the distance to which a man 
tretch his arms. Used for measuring 
; and depths of water. 

iT TON (also called MEASURE- 
[ TON): 40 cubic feet of merchan- 
Used for cargo freight. 

GROSS: 12 gross or 1728. 

: 12 dozen or 144. j 

4 inches or 10.16 cm. Derived from 
idth of the hand. Used for measur- 
ne height of horses at withers. 
EAD (hhd): 2 liquid barrels or 
} cubic inches. 

POWER: The power needed to lift 
) pounds a distance of one foot in 
ainute (about 14% times the power 
yerage horse can exert). Used for 
ring the power of steam engines, 


Not 2a distance, but the rate of 
of one nautical mile per hour. 
for measuring speed of ships. 
Z: Rather indefinite and varying 
ire, but usually estimated at 3 
in English-speaking countries. 
YEAR: 5,880,000,000,000 miles, the 
ce light travels in a year at the 
yf 186,273 miles per second. (If an 
1omical unit were represented by 
nch, a light-year would be repre- 
1 by about one mile.) Used for 
irements in interstellar space. 
One-hundredth of a chain or 7.92 
3, Used in surveying. 
M: Two-quart bottle. Used for 
iring wine, etc, 
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MICRON (x): .001 millimeter. Used for 
scientific measurements 

MIL: .001 inch. Used for measuring size 
of wire. The area of a cross-section of 
wire is usually expressed in circular mils, 
a circular mil being the area of a circle 
one mil in diameter. A wire one inch in 
diameter has a cross-section area of one 
million circular mils. 

MILLIMICRON (mz): .001 micron or 
.000001 mm. Used for scientific measure- 
ments. 

NAUTICAL MILE (also called GEO- 
GRAPHICAL or SEA MILE): Equal to a 
minute or 1/21600 of a great circle of 
the earth. Length varies in different 
countries. In Great Britain, it is 6080 
feet or 1853.2 meters, and in the United 
States, it is 6080.2 feet or 1853.248 meters. 
The International Hydrographic Bureau 
proposed in 1929 a length of 1852 meters 
or 6,076.097 feet, which has been adopted 
by several countries. 

PARSEC: Approximately 3.26 light-years 
or 19.2 trillion miles. Term is combina- 
tion of first syllables of parallax and 
second, and distance is that of imaginary 
star when lines drawn from it to both 
earth and sun form a maximum angle or 
parallax of one second (1/3600 degree). 
Used for measuring interstellar distances. 

PI (7): 3.14159265+. The ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter. 
For practical purpose, the value is used 
to four decimal places: 3.1416. 

PICA: ¥% inch or 12 points. Used in print- 
ing for measuring column width, etc. 
PIPE: 2 hogsheads. Used for measuring 

wine and other liquids. 

POINT: .013837 (approximately 1/72) inch 
or 1/12 pica. Used in printing for meas- 
uring type size. 

QUINTAL: 100,000 grams or 220.46 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

QUIRE: Used for measuring paper. Some- 
times 24 sheets but more often 25. There 
are 20 quires in a ream. 

REAM: Used for measuring paper. Some- 
times 480 sheets, but more often 500 
sheets. 

SCORE: 20 units. 

SPAN: 9 inches or 22.86 cm. Derived from 
the distance between the end of the 
thumb and the end of the little finger 
when both are outstretched, 

STONE: Legally 14 pounds avoirdupois in 
Great Britain. 

TOWNSHIP: U. S. land measurement of 
almost 36 square miles. The south border 
is 6 miles long. The east and west bor- 
ders, also 6 miles long, follow the meridi- 
ans, making the north border slightly 
less than six miles long. Used in survey- 
ing. 

TUN: 252 gallons, but often larger. Used 
for measuring wine and other liquids. 
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DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF COMMON FRACTIONS 


-5000 Yaa .0313 

-3333 You .0156 

-2500 % 6667 

Y% -2000 % -4000 

% .1667 % 2857 

% .1429 % .2222 

% -1250 Hr 1818 

% 1111 % -7500 

Yo :1000 % -6000 

%r .0909 % .4286 

Ya .0833 % .3750 

Ye 0625 Ho .3000 

Handy Conversion Factors 

Multi- 
To change To ply by 
LOT GS erere, snotaterc oh, che Hectares ot jones 4047 
bushels (U.S.) ..hectoliters ...... 3526 
centimeters ..... LChes tsk es wk Oe 3937 
CUDICTLCCU NT. shia cubic meters ..... .0283 
cubic meters ....cubic feet ....... 35.3145 
cubic meters ....cubic yards ...... 1.3079 
cubic yards ..... cubic meters ..... 7646 
POG Gee er ects es) Joya MeECErSs nd id kta 3048 
SHNONs(O.S.)) + literse 2.02.3 oes 3.7853 
RAINS shld vale. Brairis ha Neee cs. .0648 
MAINS faa cee «este © Agta: Beane Sees 15.4324 
(yal iea¥:) 12 Walon gia oe ounces aydp...... 0353 
hectares: ........ SCKEB Soret Sere ok 2.4710 
hectoliters ...... bushels (U. S.) 2.8378 
EMGHES Aetsisk ses millimeters ...... 25.4001 
BTCTLEBM ate ot a acs centimeters ...... 2.5400 
kilograms ....... pounds aport. 2.6792 
kilograms ...:.. pounds avdp. .... 2.2046 
kilometers ...... POULOS ayer cies acres -6214 
DOL Bene cctet rare, t 10 6 gallons (U.S.) 2642 
Wh A Oe ee DECESPeny act es 1135 
HMIDETB) cis eccreh ass oe Pints Ary) Se acces 1.8162 
Tal) 5 al es pints (liquid) 2.1134 
BUUOL A et siaksudis< o 4.8 quarts (dry) ..... 9081 
PGI I is Vetere is: vrs. quarts (liquid)... 1.0567 
RGUCLAMenn ths tit.) 9%, cts OCT INEL..wenacah eee 3.2808 
MMOTELB Y. oe. ca VOPOs ssc. Sake 1.0936 
metric tons ..... tons (long) ..... -9842 
metric tons ..... tons (short) ..... 1.1023 
ively FRG 5 canines kilometers ....... 1.6093 
millimeters ..... BHCHES nhs hee a .0394 
ounces avdp. ....grams ........... 28.3495 
(ROCKS Y tsuki). WIG OTS meat ise oeney sie: 8.8096 
pints (dry) ..... LC OLB penachs Seem, ticks 5506 
pints (liquid) Ub T=) Pa aes ae ee 4732 
pounds ap ort ..kilograms........ 3732 
pounds avdp. ...kilograms........ -4536 
MUATESE(GY ) le liters’ alss<- o. k! 1.1012 
guarts (liquid) liters §..........° 9463 
Square feet ..... square meters .... .0929 
square meters ..square feet .... 10.7639 
square meters ...square yards ..... 1.1960 
Square yards ....square meters .... .8361 
tons (long) ..... metric tons .....- 1.0160 
tons (short) .metric tons ...... 9072 
AMEN Ee cen ana MELCTS eee ee 9144 


* ’ 


1.  defartnatione 


2727 
% -8000 
% 5714 
% 4444 
41 -3636 
% -8333 
-7143 
-6250 
-5556 
-4545 
-4167 
-8571 


Perfect Squares and Cubes, 1 to 


Square Cube Square 
Number Toot root | Number root 

1 1 1 512 os 
4 2 os 529 23 
8 om 2/| 576 24 
9 3 625 25 
16 4 676 26 
25 5 729 27 
27 Be: 3 784 28 
36 6 841 29 
49 7 900 30 
64 8 4] 961 31 
81 9 1000 AG 
100 10 1024 32 
121 11 1089 33 

125 uM: 5 | 1156 34 
144 12 1225 35 
169 13 1296 36 

196 14 1331 Pia: ” 
216 ba 6 | 1369 37 
225 15 1444 38 
256 16 1521 39 
289 ay 1600 40 
324 18 1681 41 
343 a 7 11728 Me 
361 19 1764 42 
400 20 1849 43 


Mean and Median 


The mean, also called the average, 
series of quantities is obtained by 
the sum of the quantities and dividir 
by the number of quantities.’ In the 
1,3,5,18,19,20,25, the mean or average 1 
—i.e., 91 divided by 7. n. 

The median of a series is that Pp 
which so divides it that half the quant 
are On one side, half on the other. In 
above series, the median is 18, 


The median often better expresses. 
common-run, since it is not, as is the m 
affected by an excessively high or 
figure. In the series 1,3,4,7,55, the me 
of 4 is a truer expression of the comn 


run than is the mean of 14, ic 


a 


re eee asain rs a DN tals a 
a th gabd ARN Tey we HS eON xr * ay, : ; 
_ Calories and Vitamins of Selected Foods 
(per pound, as purchased) 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Misc. Publication No. 572. 


Energy, | Vitamin A, | Thiamine, | Riboflavin, Niacin, | Ascorbic 
calories Int. Units mg. mg. mg. acid, Tee 


-—— | —_______ 


1.0 18 

(9.4) 0 

7, 29 
2 EEG 2 Sao eee 2,560 382 41 2.5 79 
f, roasting, boned ....... : (0) .53 .68 23.2 0 
GS een ee 80 elt 17, 1.4 34 
fameerye, Mipht-.cr...: os... (0) Art| (.18) (5.0) 0 
ad, white, enriched ...... (0) (1.10) (.70) (10.0) 0 
ad, wholewheat .......... (0) 1.28 -70 16,1 0 
RoE Te ie ene 15,0001 01 05 5 0 
stermilk, cultured ........ (20) (.16) (.81) (.5) (6) 
BDAGB oo... S30 ua SU eee 270 23 21 9 173 
1OCUS also AS eee 48,000 27 .26 2.0 24 
Bese, cheddar type ........ 7,920 .20 2.29 (.9) (0) 
PeerCOUUAGE H.622 5.55 =: a we (150) .08 1.32 (.5) (0) 
-cken, roasters, dressed?... trace 31 49 23.8 fe, 
McOlate, unsweetened ..... 2,589 (0) 1.09 5.0 (0) 
“"n, sweet, white or yellow. . 186 6803 27 24 2.4 20 
SGxViReyranam =..2.0265.. 1,903 (0) 1.36 54 6.8 0 
man AOUAMee a. See. 943 (3,750) (.14) (.64) (.4) (5) 
PTemEIOLG, Fresh =... .-.... 636 4,590 47 1.35 3 (0) 
ur, wheat, patent ........ 1,611 (0) .30 15 3.5 0 
|. Soil Oh ea 133 (70) 11 .06 6 121 
2, (TEUDAO) SSS hye = ye ee 1,514 (0) 3.08 .76 15.1 0 
) | EY oe eee 1,433 (0) 45 57 19.6 0 
MMM ede Sn id,c rake esc es s 1,449 (0) .02 ALT 1.0 16 
PCS TOAST a8. 5. nas Ss 866 (0) .80 1.00 22.4 0 
STC) Ae Sa eee ee 123 0 13 01 4 127 
co, GD AE are 597 87,000 1.23 12.73 73.0 140 
saroni; spaghetti ......... 1,636 (0) .59 36 9.5 10) 
‘garine (Vitamin A added)| 3,327 (9,000) (.00) (.00) (.0) (¢) 
m fresh whole :......2... 312 (720) 16 .78 5 6 
BESCHMCANC sisson. ele es - 1,090 (0) 36 .72 12.9 (0) 
ENO ace cetele seq ce ge 1,799 (0) 2.49 63 5.2 0 
SE, og ES eee 164 (620) .25 .08 8 162 
BPS ET COIL laters ioc 0 + 05s) elanene = 225 Lab 84 1.04 5.7 toe 
HlGS. oie ae eee 204 3,530 08 19 3.6 31 
BIATG DUCCOL cies cc) 0:0 oserets wie 2,808 0 89 72 73.5 (0) 
Brigs Toasted .5......-..- 1,961 0 96* 52 53.0 (0) 
ME COUP CHT AS 2) cy'0 5.2.0 0's: v alors 206 1,390 72 37 4.2 54 
SED eo o pee eee na 242 1,510 63 (.13) 2.4 20 
RRBLODI EMO © oo. 2i0s fo 4,0 hos 1,070 (0) 3.81 Ff) 16.3 0 
ZGOCH; SWEECL loa... wre ee oreo s 488 30,0305 37 23 2.8 86 
PEORBMEWOLGC. 26%. <tc 0s oe 325 70 .40 15 4.4 64 
Resw-unsulfured ...<5.:.. 1,153 7,300 38 64 6.6 11 
IAS SCUPTIS UAL ULC Gis, rs aiaie a « 1,355 230 .69 37 2.2 trace 
.. WiiGacaieno Baraca 1,593 (0) 24 12 6.3 0 
UNG] PSUS series 3 ore, eh ae eS 789 (0) 48 61 21.0 
MOMs pCANNCC os «4p. ae accs% 766 370° thi) 80 29.6 0 
jines, canned in oil ...... 768 1,080 21 43 19.4 0 
sage, pork, canned ....... 1,271 0 .86 94 12.8 10) 
ELOY PS ee are 92 35,040 44 90 2.6 219 
ar, granulated or powdered} 1,807 0) (.00) (.00) (.0) 0 
PE GOCS RMI 5 -1is sceislsca sao 91 4,380 24 16 2.5 93 
key, medium fat, dressed 797 trace 38 58 24.0 aE 
LSS he Sioa oes Ole Crier 136 20 .26 24 1.8 113 
scutiet, boneless 2.2.5... 723 (0) .80 1.25 29.2 0 


ar- . 2Vi in values based on muscle meat only. %Based on yellow corn; white corn con- 
ealy SS eae Fe eee eemalents without skins; when skins are included, thiamine value is higher. 5If 
varieties only were used, value would be much lower. ®Based on pink salmon; canned red salmon may 
a@ value several times higher. 

TE: Parentheses are used to denote values imputed usually from some other form of the same food or 
similar foods. The sign ... indicates that no reliable data are available. 
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Source: Professor Philip S. tlantic Union re 
Atomic G Number of ai 
umber Element 1947 © / x °C. Valence* Pees coal co" 
1 Hydrogen 1 3 Cavendis 
2 Helium 0 2 Ramsay 89: 
3 Lithium 1 2 Arfvedson 1817 
4 Beryllium 2 1 Vauquelin 
2 cinum 
5 ea ; 3 2 Gay-Lussac and1808 
a Thenard; Davy 
6 Carbon 2 2 Prehistoric = 
7 Nitrogen 3 2 Rutherford 
m8 Oxygen 2 3 Priestley 1 
9 Fluorine ae 1 Moissan 1886 
0 Neon 0 3 Ramsay and 898 
Travers 
11 Sodium Na 22.997 0.9287 97.5 880. 1 1 Davy 180] 
12 Magnesium Mg 24.32 1.741 651. 11lo. 2 3 Davy 180 
13. Aluminum Al 26.97 2.699f 660.0 18 0. 3 1. Wohler 182] 
14 Silicon Si 28.06 PM Viogss 1420. 2600. 4 3 Berzelius 1824 
15 Phosphorus P 30.98 1.83 (white) 44.1 280. 3o0r5 1 Brand 166 
16 Sulfur Ss 32.066 2.0-1 112.8 444.6 2,40r6 4 Prehistoric 4 
17 Chlorine Cl 35.457 1.507 —101.6 " — 34.6 1,3,50r7? 2 Scheele 1774 
18 Argon ~ A 39.944 1.4233t —189.2 —185.7 0 3. Ray.eigh and 1894 
Ramsay 
19 Potassium K 39.096 0.87 623 760. r 3 Davy 1 
20 Calcium Ca 40.08 1.54 810. 1170. 2 6 Davy 1 
21 Scandium Sc 45.10 3.62(10°C.) 1200. 2 400. = 1 Nilson 18 
22 Titanium Ti 47.90 4.5 1805. > 3000. 3or4 5 Gregor 1791 
23 Vanadium V 50.95 5.69 170. 3000. 2,3,40r5 1  Sefstrom 1830, 
24 Chromium Cr §2.01 6.92 1615. 2200. 2,30r6 4  Vauquelin 1 
25 Manganese Mn 54.93 7.42 1260. 1900. 2,3,4,6 1  Gahn 1 
or7 
26 Iron Fe 55.85 7.85-88 1535. 3000. 2,30r6 4 Prehistoric a 
27 Cobalt Co 58.94 8.9 1480. 290. + 2or3 1 Brandt 1735 
28 Nickel Ni 58.69 8.60-90 1452. 2900. 2o0r3 5 Cronstedt 17 
29 Copper Cu 63.54 8.30-95 1083. 2300. lor2 2 Prehistoric a 
: 30 Zinc Zn 65.38 7.04-16 419.45 907. 2 5  Marggraf 1746 
a 31 Gallium Ga 69.72 5.903 29.75 > 1600. 2or3 2. Boisbaudran , 
“ 32 Germanium Ge 72.60 5.46 958.5 2700. 4 5 Winkler 1886, 
B ; 33 Arsenic As 74.91 5.73 814,36atm. = 615. 3or5 1 Albertus 125) 
Magnus 
34 Selenium Se 78.96 43-8 220. 688, 2,40r6 6  Berzelius 1818 
35 Bromine Br 79.916 3.12 —72 58.73 1,3,50r7 2  Balard 
36 Krypton Kr 83.7 2.16 —169. —151.8 0 6 Ramsay and 
Travers 
37 Rubidium Rb 85.48 1.532 38.5 700. 1 2 Bunsen and 
Kirchoff 
38 Strontium Sr 87.63 2.50-58 800. 1150. ri 4 Davy 
39 Yttrium y 88.92 3.80 1490. 260. 3 1 Gadolin 1794 
40 Zirconium Zr 91.22 6.44 1700. > 200. 4 5 Klaproth 
41 Columbian Cb 92.91 8.4 1950. > 3300. 3or5 1 Hatchett 
42 Molybdenum Mo 95.95 9.01 2629+ 10 37o0. 2,3,4,5 7 Hjelm 
or6 
43 Technetium Tc SB cer Sace F 2Gu) st Tee 2,3,40r6.. Perrier and 
Segre 
44 Ruthenium Ru ——-:101.7 12.06 2450. > 2700. 3,4,60r8 7 Klaus 184 
45 Rhodium Rh 102.91 12.44 1955. > 2500. 1 Wollaston 
46 Palladium Pd - 106.7 12.16 (20°C.) 1555. 2200. 20r4 6 Wollaston 
47 Silver Ag 107.880 10.503tt 960.5 1950. 1 2 Prehistoric 
48 Cadmium Cd =:112.41 8.648 320.9 767. 2 8 Stromeyer 
49 Indium In 114.76 7.28 155. 1450. lor3 2 Reich and 
Richter * 
50 Tin Sn: 118.70 7.29 231.83 2260. 2or4 10 — Prehistoric 
51 Antimony Sb = 121.76 6.618 . 630.5 1380. 3or5 2 Prehistoric ae 
52 Tellurium Te 127.61 6.202% 452. 139. 2,4,0r6 8 von Richenstein 1782 
53 Jodine ! 126.92 4.94 113.5 184.35 1,3,50r7 1 Courtois ; 
54 Xenon Xe =: 131.3 3.52t —140. —109.1 0 9 Ramsay and 


Travers 


Element Symbol 
esium Cs 


“a Number of phd 
Valence* isotopes} Discoverer co 
1 1 Bunsen and 1860. 


’ j Kirchoff : 
Barium Ba 13 : 
Lanthanum - La ieee ay ag ee ; suena pea 
K 6.5 826. Leonel 3 2. Mosander 1839 | 
8 Cerium Ce 140.13 6.9 640. 1400. 3or4 4 Klaproth; 1803 
j ; hee and 
f : : isinger 
if Praseodymium Pr 140.92 6.475 oT (Regen ea eat ra aes 3,40r5 1 Auer von 1885 
D Neodymium Nd = 144.27 6.96 Be! Cleteg aly Son ery 3 7 iw ie 1885 
: Welsbach : 
I Prometheum Divert thee Be en EP E  r ey cee 3 4 bapa j au 5 
and Glendenin z 
2 Samarium Sm 150.43 77-8 B00! ee SRS 2or3 7 Boisbaudran 1879 | 
3  Europium Piper ta2-O 8 eae ee ce Bis 20r3 2  Demarcay 1901 
4 Gadolinium GURHBASG, Oras ect oes a hie ee ee ee 3 7 Marignac —«1880 
5 Terbium DPR CAS IN ee yd SF MS te ee cael ed 3 1 ~ Mosander 1843 
5 Dysoprosium IE AOP ABS od seers: aeere: Oe oe SEA Aon Peta 3 6 Boisbaudran 1886 
J Holmium Hope ell ae ee ee eae ae 3 1 Soret 1878 
8 Erbium Er 167.2 TATA Ee en ae Pa 3 6 Mosander 1843 
9 Thulium firipigLGO-4 ee My teers ee eg ye 3 1 Cleve 1879 
D Ytterbium VoaeeT TS O05 ee eae Pen ee ee 3 7 Marignac 1S78 Ez 
1 Lutecium Lu BIE 9 Ht Cee ne ot ao 3or4 2. Urbain 1907 
2 Hafnium Hf 178.6 13.3 1700 3200. 4 6 Coster and 1923 
von Hevesy 
3 Tantalum Ta 180.88 16.6 2850. 41oo. 3o0r5 1 Ekeberg 1802 
4 Tungsten W 182 .92 18.6-19.1 3370. 5900. 2,4,50r6 5 d’Elhuyar 1783 
5 Rhenium Re 186 .31 20:53 (2072) =~ — S009 97 2) 4 2  Noddack and 1925 
Berg 
5 Osmium Os 190.2 22.5 2700. 5300. 2,3,40r8 7 Tennant 1804 
7 Iridium Ir 193.1 22.42 2350. 4800. 30r4 2. Tennant 1804 
8 Platinum Pt 195 .23 21.37 1755. 4300. 2o0r4 5 De Ulloa 1748 
9 Gold Bu _197*2 19.3ff 1063.0 2600. lor3 1 Prehistoric Sms 
0 Mercury Hg 200.61 13.596f —38.87 356.90 lor2 7 Prehistoric Hae 
1 Thallium Tl 104.3S 11.86 303.5 1650. lor3 2 Crookes 1861 
2 Lead Pb = 207.21 11.347tt 327.5 1620. 2o0r4 4 Prehistoric aa 
3 Bismuth Bi 209 .00 9.80 271. 1450. 3or5 4 Geoffroy 1753 
4 Polonium Pouke clita tactic tems, corte elas 7 Curie 1898 
5 Astatine At 2 weer | Ss bs 70. ge Liss 1,3,50f7 2 Corsonetal 1940 
5 Radon Rn 222. 9.739} —71. —61.8 0 3. Dorn 1900 
7 Francium Fain, 223.32 fees 8 ee 1 1 Perey 1939 
3 ~Radium Ra 226.05 (5) 960. ll4o 2 4 Curie : 1898 
9 Actinium Ac 7.4 aah de eet ARE RE gut eee ie a erento ss 2. Debierne 1899 
) Thorium Th =. 232.12 11.13 184s. 3000. 4 6 _Berzelius 1828 
| Protoactinium Pa (Beat ty Ca Ls Bie Na oe mee are 3 2 Hahn and 1917 
Meitner 
> Uranium U——s-238.07'—S «18.7 1850; sinh ess 3,40r6 3  Klaproth 1789 
3. ~Neptunium Nppese 259 pte tae Oe a Brn 5 cies ee sees 3,4,50r6 6 McMillan and 1940 
- Abelson 
| Plutonium Puree 200 sce het setae He cn 5 «sAtiagn Pieateates 3,4,50r6 3 Seaborgetal 1940 
» Americium RT ed ee ie inal oa cick we aL 3 2  Seaborgetal 1944 
) Curium (ue 7k apa ee pee ee relay ome a aaerr 3 2 Seaborgetal 1944 


VALENCE is a measure of the extent to which an atom is able to combine directly with others. 

ISOTOPES are one of two or more elements having same atomic number identical in chemical behavior. 
ause of their differences in mass, isotopes may be distinguished in the mass spectograph and in band spectra, 
7 becoming increasingly important in chemical observations and discoveries of new elements and properties, 
hiquid. §Amorphous. {Graphite. **Crystalline. jjCompressed. tiCast. §§1939 atomic weight. {{fExact date 
btful—born 1193 and died 1280. <JIs less than, >Is greater than. 


igures in parentheses are tentative or theoretical. 


Iote that the number of isotopes of each element is increasing by discovery or by 


nufacture. 


HYSICAL CHEMISTRY: Josiah Willard 
bs (1839-1903), Professor of Mathe- 
tical Physics at Yale, by his formulation 
he “Phase Rule” and his “On the Equi- 
ium of Heterogeneous Substances’ 
nded physical chemistry. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Although others 
had experimented in organic chemistry, the 
origin of this branch may be ascribed to 
Friedrich Wohler who synthesized urea, an 
organic compound, from ammonium cya- 
nate, an inorganic, in 1828. 


1766—-CAVENDISH. Discovery of “inflam- 
mable air” (hydrogen) as distinct sub- 
stance and demonstration (1781) that it 
burned to form water. 
17174—-PRIESTLEY. Discovery of oxygen. 
1783—LAVOISIER,. First quantitative syn- 
thesis of water. 
18083—-DALTON. Atomic theory; 
chemical combination. 
1809—GAY-LUSSAC, Laws of gases. 
1811—AVOGADRO. Molecular hypothesis. 
1828—-WOHLER, LIEBIG. Synthesis of 
urea; foundation of organic chemistry. 
1841—FARADAY. Induction of electric cur- 
rent. 
1860—BUNSEN, KIRCHHOFF. Invention of 
the spectroscope. 
1868—-LOCKYER. Discovery of helium on 
the sun by use of spectroscope. 


laws of 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


1650—GLAUBER. Manufacture of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

1839—GOODYEAR. Process for vulcaniz- 
ing rubber. 


1846—-SCHONBEIN. Taveatien of guncot- 
ton. 


_1856—BESSEMER. Air blast converter for 


manufacture of steel. 

1858—HOFMANN. Discovered aniline in 
coal tar; aniline dyes. 

1861—SOLVAY. Manufacture of soda from 
salt. 

1862—-NOBEL. Invention of dynamite. 


1873—LINDE. Introduced ammonia refrig- 
eration. 


SCIENTIFIC INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN CHEMISTRY 


1869—-MENDELEEV. Periodic table of ele- 
ments, established families of element 


1887—ARRHENIUS. Ionic theory of 
sociation in solution. 


1896—BECQUEREL. Radioactivity of uran 
ium. 


1899—CURIE. Discovery of radium. 


1908—KAMERLINGH ONNES. Liquefactio n 
of helium. 


1912—LAUE, BRAGG. X-ray structures of 
crystals. 


1913—-MOSELEY. Atomic numbers. 


1919—-ASTON. Mass spectroscope for sepa- 
ration of isotopes. 


1932—UREY. Discovery of deuterium. 
1934—JOLIOT, 


1886—HALL. Manufacture of aluminum by 
electrolytic action. 


1891—FRASCH. Method for mining s 
phur. 


1908—BAKELAND. 
resins (bakelite). 


1913—-HABER. Synthesis of ammonia oil 
nitrogen and hydrogen. 


1915—LANGMUIR. Tungsten filaments. 
1923—-MIDGLEY. Tetraethyl lead gasoline, 
1930—CAROTHERS. Nylon plastic. ; 
1930—IPATIEFF. High-octane gasoline. ‘ 


1930—CAROTHERS and COLLINS. Neo- 
prene, synthetic rubber. 


Phenol-f — 


. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN ELECTRICITY 


1745—VON KLEIST. Leyden jar condenser. 


1752—FRANKLIN. Lightning rod and the 
nature of lightning. 


1791—GALVANI. Theory of animal elec- 
tricity. 

1800—VOLTA. Current electricity and elec- 
tric battery. 

1826—OHM. Laws of electrical resistance. 


1828—HENRY. Electromagnetism and in- 
duction. 


1831—FARADAY. Electromagnetic induc- 
tion. 


1832—MORSE. Electric telegraph perfected. 


1832—GAUSS. System of absolute electric 
measurements. 


1838—PAGE. Induction coil. 
1870—GRAMME. First industrial dynamo. 


1876—BELL. Telephone. 
1878—CROOKES. Discovery of cathode ram 


1878—EDISON. First electric incandescent. 
lamp. 


1885—STANLEY. Electric transformer, 4 
1892—TESLA. Alternating current motor. 


1892—STEINMETZ. Laws of alternating 
current. 


1895—ROENTGEN. Discovery of X-rays, 
1896—MARCONI. Practical wireless. 


1897—THOMSON. Isolation of the clea 
tron. 


1904—_FLEMING. First diode radio tube. 
1907—DE FOREST. Triode radio tube. 
1914—_COOLIDGE. Tungsten filament lamp. 
1925—BAIRD. Televisor, precursor of tele- 


vision. 


yp ee oS 


(ay eo © 


1440—GUTENBERG (?). Movable-type 
Hse as (Gutenberg Bible published in 


i69—WATT. Steam engine patented. 
83—MONTGOLFIER. Hot-air balloon. 
385—CARTWRIGHT. Power loom. 
387—FITCH. Steamboat. 

93—WHITNEY. Cotton gin; mass pro- 


| ee of interchangeable gun parts, 
1798. 


}07—FULTON. First successful steamboat. 
-16—DAVY. Miner’s safety lamp. 


29—STEPHENSON. First successful 
steam railroad. 


33—McCORMICK. Reaper. 
35—COLT. Revolver. 
37—ERICSSON. Screw propeller. 


MECHANICAL INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


. - 4 alld af 
¢ 5 


1846—HOE. Rotary printing press. 
1846—HOWE. Sewing machine. 
1852—OTIS. Improved power elevator. 
1858—FIELD. Successful Atlantic cable. 
1861—GATLING. Machine gun. 
1868—SHOLES, GLIDDEN. Typewriter. 


1869—-WESTINGHOUSE. Air brake for rail- 


roads. 
1877—EDISON. Phonograph. 
1888—-DUNLOP. Pneumatic tire. 
1893—-EDISON. Motion pictures. 
1897—DIESEL. First successful heavy oii 
engine. 
1903—-WRIGHT BROTHERS. Airplane. 
1905—SPERRY. Gyrocompass. 
1909—BREGUET. Helicopter. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN PHYSICS 


87—NEWTON. Law of gravity. 


85—COULOMB. Fundamental laws of 
electrical attraction. 


98—THOMPSON (Baron Rumford). Me- 
chanical theory of heat. 


15—FRESNEL. Diffraction of light. 


40—JOULE. Measurements of electric 
current. 


47—HELMHOLTZ. Law of conservation 
of energy. 


73—MAXWELL. Electromagnetic theory 
of light. 


96—BECQUEREL. Discovery of radioac- 
tivity. 


97—WILSON. Development of cloud 
chamber to detect subatomic particles. 


97T—THOMSON. Discovery of electrons. 
J1I— PLANCK. Quantum theory. 


1902—-MICHELSON. Velocity of light. 

1905—EINSTEIN. Special theory of rela- 
tivity. 

1911—RUTHERFORD. Theory of atomie 
nucleus. 

1913—-BOHR. Electron theory. 

1924—_DE BROGLIE. Wave nature of the 
electrons. 

1931—LAWRENCE. Invention of the cyclo- 
tron. 

1932—-CHADWICK. Discovery of the neu- 
tron. 

1932—ANDERSON. Discovery of the posi- 
tron. 

1934—_FERMI. Use of slow neutrons in atom 
smashing. 

1938—HAHN. Discovery of uranium fission. 

1941—FERMI, et al. Atomic pile for genera- 
tion of power. 


DISCOVERIES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


I8a—HARVEY. Circulation of blood and 
‘function of the heart. 


/5—LEEUWENHOEK. 
yacteria by microscope. 
7—LINNAEUS. System for classifying 
lants and animals. 

6—JENNER. Vaccination for smallpox. 
2—LONG,. First to use ether as anes- 
hetic in surgery. (Jackson, Morton, and 
,ong disputed first use of ether.) 


9—DARWIN. Evolution and theory of 
atural selection. 


5—MENDEL. Laws of heredity. 
7—LISTER. Antiseptic surgery. 
2—PASTEUR. Rabies preventive. 


29—KOCH. Tuberculosis bacteria dis- 
overed. 


Observation of 


1894— ROUX. 
antitoxin. 
1901—TAKAMINE. Isolation of adrenaline, 
first hormone isolated. 

1905—BINET. Intelligence tests. 

1906—WASSERMANN, ez al. Test for syphi- 
lis. 

1908—FREUD. Doctrine of psychoanalysis. 

1910—PAVLOV. Mechanism of the condi- 
tioned reflex. 

1918—-SCHICK. Test of susceptibility to 
diphtheria. 

1913—McCOLLUM. Isolation of vitamin A. 


Perfection of diphtheria 


1922—BANTIN, MACLEOD. Insulin for 


treatment of diabetes. 


1932—DOMAGK. Sulfa drugs as bacteri- 


cides. 


1946—DU VIGNEAUD. Synthetic penicil- 


lin, 


Classification of Man into groups called 
“races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peoples belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
- to keep in mind, for it implies that all 
__ peoples are much more alike than different. 


Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
upon observation rather than upon pre- 
- cise measurement. Examples of these are 
stature and head-form (determined by a 
_ breadth/length ratio), skin color, hair 
color, form and texture, eye color, nose 
shape, mouth form, shape of face with spe- 
: cial reference to cheekbones. Other cri- 

_ teria, such as arm and leg proportions, are 
more specialized. Two things are note- 
worthy here: (1) most of the physical 
traits are external; (2) physical traits are 
so variable that a single trait has virtually 
no diagnostic value. 


We may define a race, simply, as a sub- 
group of Mankind more or less set apart 
by a combination of physical traits. 


There are three, possibly four, great 
aggregates of races, usually called stocks: 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Ar- 
chaic Caucasoid (or Australoid). The first 
three are often referred to as “White,” 
“Yellow,” and “Black.’’ This is not really 
correct; peoples of North-Central India are 
Caucasoids, yet their skin color is brown 
to dark brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
Africa are Negroids, yet their skin color 
is light brown to brown. Variability also 
may be seen in stature: the tallest people 
in the world are found in Denmark and 
the Scottish Highlands, in East Africa, and 
in southernmost South America—respec- 
tively Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
It must be re-emphasized that not one or 
two traits, but an aggregate of traits, of 
genetic origin, provides the only valid 
method of setting up stock or racial clas- 
sification. 


Caucasoids are the peoples of Europe, 
the adjacent shores of North Africa, and of 
Asia Minor and the northern half of India. 
The following races belong to the Cauca- 
soid stock: Nordic, or Northwest European, 
Alpine or Central European, Mediterranean 
or Southwest European, Baltic or North- 
east European, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 
pean, Armenoid in western Asia Minor, and 
Indio (often called Hindu) in North-Cen- 
tral India. These races are not, of course, 
absolutely limited to those geographical 
areas. For example, the Mediterranean race 
is found also in North Africa, especially 
Egypt, and in Asia Minor, where it is rep- 
resented by the Bedouin Arabs of Arabia. 
Other Caucasoid peoples are the Magyars, 
the Finns, and the Lapps, who show traces 
of Mongoloid mixtures, especially the last. 
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The Negroids are the peoples of Africs 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri- 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroid 
The following African Negroid races ar 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri- 
can or “True” Negro in West Africa 
Sudanic in Central Africa, Nilotic in East 
Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North 
Africa, Bantu (better: Bantu-speaking) 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are foun 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. 


Of special interest among Negroids a 
Pygmies, who average about four feet 
stature. They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and 
Borneo. : 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo-= 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Western 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oceania. 
The Mongoloids are usually divided into 
the following races: Sinic of China and 
Japan, Palearctic of Sibera, Turkic and 
Tungic or Mongolic of Central Asia, and” 
Malayan of Malaysia. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere they are found as Eskimos and the” 
Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, i.e. 
in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to Easter 
Island, the Mongoloid stock is a basic ele=_ 
ment, with some Caucasoid and some 
Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 3 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may poss!oia 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon” 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, 
and other tribes. >- 


This is a brief survey of the “stocks” 
and “races” of the world. There is much 
intermixing and some overlapping. This | 
leads to two very important biological ob= 
servations: (1) there are no pure TAaces; 
(2) there are no superior or inferior races 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti- 
cally-based physical traits. We know from 
human anatomy that in fundamental 
structure all peoples are identical. ’ 


As far as biological Man is concerned, 
what he is, is related to his cultural en- 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is no 
“German race,” only a German nationality; 
there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jewish 
socio-religious community; there is no 
“Aryan race,” only an Aryan language; 
there is no “master race,” only a political 
bombast! ‘i- 
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Principal Religions of the World 


ii _ Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
statistics of the world’s religions are rough approximations. This table is based on the most reliable latest 


tta (1942 and 1943); it does not take into account mass deaths 


.d from Hitler’s “‘Judenrein’’ policy.) 


and dislocations resulting from World War It ack 


North South 
Religion America | America Europe Asia Africa Oceania Total eS 
ristian—Total..... 87,263,348 | 61,493,624 | 398,159,546 | 21,742,261 | 15,517,025 | 16,841,014 | 601,016,818 
Roman Catholic....| 47,056,724 | 60,836,143 | 203,944,823 9,213,413 | 6,866,072 | 10,468,764 |  338,385.939 
Eastern Orthodox..} 1.208157|......... 112,447,669 8,106,071 | 5.868.089 ].......... 127,629,986 
Protestant... 38,998,467 | 657,481 | 81,767,054 4,422,777 | 2,782,864 | 6,372,250 | 135,000,893 
ne ge 4,409,712 | 226.958 | 9.372.666" 572,930 542,869 26,954 15,152,689" 
‘hammedan....... BAQO P< 24a. ce. 5,672,225 | 138,299,144 | 55,538,211 | 21,467,868 | 220,978 '848 
“oastrian <3 (Se eee ne ee Sen ee Ste ee 100,000 100,000 
eee so eae ta Ste ee A ee, 25,000,000 25,000,000 
HBG E ORS: is". ING (ie Ree inch oer ae ee 50,000,000 50,050,000 
nfucianist........ DOU UR bce eee ee 300,000,000 300,550,000 
ridhist........... 180000: Seite 150,000,000 150,180,000 
i ee eee 1500002 | eee ete 230,000,000 230,150,000 
mitive........... BSO000F EE: seat hc eee 45,000,000 | 76,301,961 | 100,000 | 121,451,961 
uers or none... ... 78,040,577 | 22,134,607 | 137,981,585 | 156,507,018 |............ 46,768,506 | 441,432,293 
rand Total....... 170,695,037 | 83,855,189 | 551,186,022 | 1,117,221,353 | 147,900,066 | 85,204,342 | 2,156,062,009 


"The total number of Jews throughout the world at the beginning of 1948 was estimated at approximately 
000,000. Practically the entire loss was in Europe (about 3,000,000 in Poland alone). It is estimated that 


100,000 Jews escaped Nazi-dominated Europe. 


History of Leading Religious Groups in the United States 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches and Christian Herald. 


(Religious bodies listed have memberships of 50,000 
over—50 Protestant bodies out of 223, and 8 non- 
otestant bodies out of 30. Memberships shown are 
mse published in the Aug., 1948, issue of Christian 
rald, New York.) 


Baptist 
American Baptist Association.—A group 
independent Missionary Baptist churches 
the Southwest, organized into an asso- 
ition in 1905. They adhere strictly to the 
ostolic order of church polity and coop- 
ation. Members: 245,861. 


Free Will Baptists.—This is a body of 
minian Baptists centering in North Caro- 
a, where the first church of this group 
S organized in 1727. Members: 255,127. 


xeneral Association of Regular Baptist 
urches, North.—A fellowship of those 
king to maintain fundamental Baptist 
strine; ordinances of baptism and Lord’s 
pper observed. Members: 70,000. 


National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc, 
fhe older and parent convention of 
sro Baptists. This body is to be distin- 
shed from the National Baptist Conven- 
n of America, usually referred to as the 
1incorporated” body. The “incorporated” 
vention is a constituent member of the 
leral Council of the Churches of Christ 
America. Members: 4,122,315. 


lational Baptist Convention of America. 
‘his is a body usually referred to as the 


“unincorporated” convention, not to be 
confused with the “incorporated” National 
Baptist Convention, US.A., Inec., from 
which this body withdrew. Organized in 
1895. Members: 2,580,921. 


National Baptist Evangelical Life and 
Soul Saving Assembly of U.S.A.—Organized 
in 1921 by A. A. Banks, Sr., as a charitable, 
educational, and evangelical organization. 
Members: 70,843. 


Northern Baptist Convention.—The early 
historical local independency of Baptist 
churches in America tended to impede the 
formation of any general organization until 
in 1814 a General Missionary Convention 
was formed to permit Baptists to express 
themselves in terms of missionary activi- 
ties. In 1845, the state conventions in the 
South withdrew to organize the Southern 
Baptist Convention. In 1907, the Northern 
Baptist Convention was organized, a dele- 
gated body under whose direction the many 
agencies of the Baptists in the North and 
West now operate. Members: 1,541,991. 

Primitive Baptists—A large group of 7 
Baptists, largely through the South, who 
are opposed to all centralization, to modern 
missionary societies, and to Sunday schools. 
They are sometimes called ‘“anti-mission- 
ary’ Baptists. Members: 69,157. 

Southern Baptist Convention.—In 18465, 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention over the ques- 
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tion of slavery and other matters and 


formed the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Members: 6,270,819. 

The United American Free Will Baptist 
Church.—A body which set up its organiza- 
tion in 1901. Though ecclesiastically dis- 


tinct, they are in close relations with the 


Free Will Baptists. Members: 75,000. 


Catholic and Orthodox 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic).— 
Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians have 
had scattered parishes in the U. S. for the 
last seventy years. These were first under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
Athens and later under the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. Political changes in Europe 
have been reflected in this country and 
have brought difficulties in all branches of 
the Orthodox Church. In 1931, a general 
convention held in New York City under 
the presidency of Archbishop Athenagoras 
brought a large measure of unity and 
order. Members: 300,000. 


Polish National Catholic Church.—After 
a long period of dissatisfaction with Roman 
Catholic Administration in many Polish 
parishes, this group was organized in 1904. 
Members: 250,000. 


The Roman Catholic Church.—The larg- 
est single group of Christians in the U. S., 
the Roman Catholic Church is under the 
spiritual leadership of Pope Pius XII. This 
group dates back to the priests who ac- 
companied Columbus on his second voyage 
to the New World. A settlement, later dis- 


Church Membership, U. S., 1947 
Source: Christian Herald. 


No. of| No. of 


Religious groups bodies} members 


Protestant bodies (over 50,000*)....... 50 


44,571,486 
Protestant bodies (10,000-50,000*)..... 48 1,257,724 
Protestant bodies (under 10,000*)...... 125 320,466 
Total Protestant bodiés................ 223 | 46,149,676 
MUHMAMICALIONC oc. cance sivittee cues eaos 1 | 25,268,173 
Jewish Congregations................- 1 4,641,000 
Other non-Protestant bodies........... 28 1,327,339 
Total non-Protestant bodies........... 30 | 31,236,512 
Total all bodies in U. S................ 253 | 77,386,188 


*Members per body. 


continued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. 
The continuous history of this Church in 
the colonies began at St. Mary’s in 1634, in 
Maryland. Members: 25,268,173. 


Russian Orthodox Church.—The Russian 
Orthodox Church entered Alaska in 1792 
before its purchase by the United States. In 
1872, its headquarters were moved to San 
Francisco and in 1905 to New York. Mem- 
bers: 300,000. 


Serbian Orthodox Church.—This body 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church has its 


Information Please ; 


own diocese and is under jurisdiction « 
the Serbian Patriarchate (Yugoslavia) 
Members: 75,000. 


Lutheran 


American Lutheran Church.—This 
Church is a constituent body of the Ameri. 
can Lutheran Conference. It is itself 2 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other State 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod of 
Buffalo (org. 1845). Members: 646,700. — 


Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synot 
of North America.—This group, whose con: 
stituency originally was of Swedish extra 
tion, is a member of the American Luth: 
eran Conference and is also a participating 
body in the National Lutheran Council, 
Organized in 1860. Members: 408,565. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church.—In 1917 
the United Norwegian Church, the Nor= 
wegian Synod and the Hauge Synod united 
under the name, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. In 1930 this group be= 
came a constituent part of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The new name, The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was adopted 
at its General Convention in 1946. Mem- 
bers: 686,739. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States.—This group, 
constituent part of the Synodical Confer-" 
ence, was organized in Wisconsin in 1850, 
Members: 288,355. 


Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missou 
Ohio and Other States.—This group, the 
largest constituent part of the Synodical 
Conference, was organized in 1847, holds 
to an unwavering confessionalism and is” 
the leader in the conservative group among 
the Lutherans. Members: 1,469,213. ¢. 


Lutheran Free Church.—This body was 
organized in 1897 as the result of differ= 
ences of opinion in the United Norwegian 
Church over control of the Augsburg Semi-=— 
nary. It became a constituent part of the 
American Lutheran Conference in 1930, 
Members: 53,325. : 

United Lutheran Church in America,— 
This group dates back to the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and be= 
yond that to early colonial days. It repre= 
sents the union of the General Synod, the 
General Council, and the United Synod of 
the South in 1918. Members: 1,778,943. 


Methodist ‘ 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
This group was formed in Philadelphia in 
1816 and extended throughout the South 
after the Civil Wa. Members: 868,735. 
American Zion Church.—Until recently 
known as The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. The group was organized in 


i 
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96, coming out of the John Street Meth- 
st Church, New York. Members: 520,175. 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
m 1870, the General Conference of the 
LE. Church, South, approved the request 
= its colored membership for the forma- 
son of their conferences into a separate 
cclesiastical body. Members: 381,000. 


The Methodist Church.—iIn April, 1939, 
ne Uniting Conference forming The Meth- 
dist Church was held by representatives of 
ne Methodist Episcopal Church, the Meth- 
Hist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
-ethodist Protestant Church. The Method- 
t Church in the United States originated 
ith the efforts of John and Charles Wes- 
Y, leaders of the revival movement in 
ngland in the eighteenth century. Meth- 
dist emigrants’ from Ireland planted 
-ethodism in America about 1760. In 1771 
-ancis Asbury, one of Wesley’s preachers, 
ter a Bishop, landed in Philadelphia. The 
ethodist Episcopal Church was organized 
. 1784-85. The Methodist Episcopal 
nurch, South, dated from 1846, the sepa- 
tion from the Methodist Episcopal 
hurch having taken place over the slavery 
sue. The Methodist Protestant Church 
ated from 1830, and was organized over 
ie issue of lay representation. Members: 
567,772. 


Presbyterian 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church.—In 
06, a presbytery (Cumberland) of the 
esbyterian Church was dissolved by the 
mod of Kentucky on account of its atti- 
ide toward revivalism. Members of the 
esbytery organized as an independent 
day in 1810 and became the Cumberland 
esbyterian Church. When this body at- 
mpted to reunite with the Presbyterian 
lurch in 1906, a minority preferred to 
ntinue as an independent church as 
ove. Members: 76,276. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—This 
9up is the branch of the Presbyterian 
urch which separated from the main 
dy at the time of the Civil War. It is 
sen called the “Southern” Presbyterian 
urch. Members: 613,701. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
America.—This group, distinguished by 
representative form of government and 
Calvinistic theology, appeared among 
> earliest colonists of America. Its first 
urch was established about 1640, its first 
ssbytery in 1706. Members: 2,234,798. 


United Presbyterian Church of North 
1erica.—This group dates back to the Re- 
med Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church 
343) and the Associate Presbyterian 
sceder) Church (1733), both of Scotland. 
ese two groups appeared in America in 
4 and 1753 respectively. They united 
1 became the Associate Reformed Pres- 
erian Church in 1782. A minority, how- 


ever, continued as the Associate Presby- 
terian Church. In 1858 the two groups 
united and became the United Presbyterian 
Church. Members: 202,605. ; 


Others 


Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
costal, evangelical, missionary churches 
associated for cooperative effort in district 
and general councils. Organized in Arkan- 
Sas in 1914. Members: 243,515. i 


Buddhist Churches of America.—or- 
ganized in 1914 as the Buddhist Mission of 
North America, this group was incorporated 
in 1942 under the present name and repre= 
sents Buddhism in this country, the faith 
based on “the anatman doctrine, supple~ 
mented by the idea of karma, and nirvana, 
the holy ease or a blissful mental state of 
absolute freedom from evil.” Members: 
70,000. 

Christian Reformed Church.—A group of 
Dutch Calvinists which dissented from the 
Reformed Church in America in 1857 and 
which was strengthened by later accessions 
from the same source and by immigration. 
Members: 135,788. 


Church of Christ, Scientist—Founded 
by: Mary Baker Eddy in 1879. As defined by 
Mrs, Eddy, Christian Science is the scien- 
tific system of divine healing and the re- 
instatement of primitive Christianity. 
Number of churches and societies: 2,952. 


Church of God.—This body, to be differ- 
entiated from the Church of God with 
headquarters at Anderson, Ind., is a holi- 
ness group and pentecostal. It began in 
1886 in Tennessee, under the name of 
Christian, Union, reorganized in 1902 as the 
Holiness Church. In 1907 it adopted the 
name above. Members: 90,666, 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.).—This 
group is one of the largest of the groups 
which have taken the name “Church of 
God.” Its headquarters are at Anderson, 
Ind. It originated about 1880, now empha- 
sizes Christian unity. Members: 92,604. 


Church of God in Christ.—Organized in 
Arkansas in 1895, by C. P. Jones and C. H. 
Mason, who believed there was no salvation 
without holiness; incorporated 1897. Mem- 
bers: 300,000. 


Church of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dunkers).—German pietists from Crefeld, 
Germany, under the leadership of Peter 
Becker, entered the colonies in 1719, and 
settled at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were called Dunkers (baptizers) and 
were immersionists. The members are con- 
servative as to attire, oaths or affirmations, 
resistance to force, temperance, and the 
like. Members: 184,584. 

Church of the Nazarene.—One of the 
larger holiness bodies, organized in Chi- 
cago, Oct., 1907. It is in general accord 
with the early doctrines of Methodism and 


emphasizes entire sanctification. Members: 
209,277. 

Churches of Christ.—This body is made 
up of a large group of churches, formerly 
reported with the Disciples of Christ, but 
since the religious census of 1906, reported 
separately, They are strictly congregational 
and have no organization larger than the 
local congregation. Members: 682,172. 
‘Congregational Christian Churches.+— 
Congregational churches date back to the 
_ Pilgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
New England in 1620. The Christian 
churches date back to the Wesleyan and 
revival movements at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. These two groups of 
- churches were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 

1931. Members: 1,157,764. 

Disciples of Christ—In the revival period 
of the early nineteenth century, a move- 
ment under Thomas Campbell and his son, 
Alexander, resulted in the establishment of 
a fellowship called Christians or Disciples. 
Believing that sects are unscriptural, they 
are biblicalists and immersionists. Mem- 
bers: 1,703,010. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church.*— 
This body was formed on June 26, 1934, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
The union was unique in that it left all 
details to be adjusted afterwards. The con- 
stitution was declared in effect at the Gen- 
eral Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., in 
June, 1940. The merged boards were or- 
ganized and on February 1, 1941, took over 
the work of the two former denominations. 
Members: 708,382. 


The Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
—This group had its origin in Johnstown, 
Pa., November 16, 1946, in the consumma- 
tion of organic union between the 
Evangelical Church and the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Both these for- 
mer communions had their beginning in 
Pennsylvania in the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th century. Jacob Albright 
was the founder of the Evangelical Church, 
and Dr. Philip William Otterbein was the 
founder of the United Brethren Church in 
1800. In doctrine this Church is Arminian 
and in government Methodistic. Members: 
712,616. 


Federated Churches.—Actually not a de- 
nomination but a group of local churches 
in various parts of the country, federated 
under the above name. Members: 88,411. 


Friends, Religious Society of (Five Years 
Meeting).—In 1902, twelve of the fourteen 
yearly meetings of Friends entered into a 


*A proposal of merger of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church and the Congregational Christian 
Churches was tentatively approved in 1948, and a 
committee was appointed to obtain the required con- 
ort - Perce of the eee If the merger is 

ed, € new group will be known as th 
United Church of Christ. ? ~ 


‘loose confederation, forming the Five ° 


Meeting. Two of the original mee 
(Kansas and Oregon) have withdrawr 
Ohio and Philadelphia never joined. To: 
gether, however, these yearly meeting 
(aside from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Race St.) and the Five Years Meeting form 
what is known as the Orthodox group of 
Friends. Members: 112,541. 


Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America.—Organized in 1930, at Cicero, IL, 
by representatives of various independent 
churches. Members: 65,000. 


International Church of the Four Squa 
Gospel.—An evangelistic missionary body 
organized by Aimee Semple McPherson in 
1927. The parent church is Angelus Temple 
in Los Angeles, organized in 1923, with 
many branch churches in the U. S. and 
mission stations in foreign countries. Mem= 
bers: 56,197. 


Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived 
the colonies before 1650. The first congregs 
tion is recorded in 1656, in New York City, 
the Shearth Israel (Remnant of Israel), 
Members: 4,641,000. r 


Latter-Day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of.—A group in which the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are ré= 
garded as the word of God. The primitive” 
church organization is sought and the 
same gifts of tongues, prophecy, revelation, 
visions, healings and interpretation of 
tongues are continued. Members: 916,789 


Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of—A division among the 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) occurred of — 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. His son, — 
Joseph Smith, became presiding officer of 
this group, which has headquarters at In=— 
dependence, Mo. Members: 127,381. . 


Mennonite Church.—The largest group” 
of the Mennonites who began arriving in 
the U. S. in 1683, settling in Germantown, _ 
Pa. They derive their name from Menno 
Simons, their outstanding leader, born” 
1496. Members: 53,338. a 


The Protestant Episcopal Church.—This — 
group entered the colonies with the earliest 
settlers as the Church of England. It be=" 
came autonomous and adopted its present 
name in 1789. Members: 2,160,207. 


Reformed Church in America. —Tnhis_ 
group was established by the earliest Dutch 
settlers of New York as the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church in 1628. It embraces 
many of the historic early colonial churches 
of New York and New Jersey and today has 
many strong churches in the middle and 
far west. Members: 178,318. 


The Salvation Army.—An evangelistic 
organization, with a military government, 
first set up by General William Booth 
(1829-1912) in England and introduced 
into America in 1880. Members: 209,341. 


aC of the Adventist movement 
3—-1844), which emphasized the immi- 
ent personal return of Jesus Christ. It 
aphasized the observance of the seventh- 
my Sabbath and in 1863 was numerous 
mough to organize a conference. At pres- 
nt it has twelve world divisions and carries 
m extensive publishing and medical work. 
Hembers: 215,545. 


Spiritualists, International General As 
sembly of.—Organized in Buffalo, N. Yai 
1936 for the purpose of chartering Spir 
itualist churches. Members: 150,000. 
Unitarian Association, American.—The 
Unitarian movement in Congregationalism 
beginning in the eighteenth century, pro 
duced the American Unitarian Association — 
in 1825. In 1865 a national conference was 
organized. Members: 69,104. j 
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History of the Christian Church in England 


St. Alban martyred. 
Ninian founds church in Scotland. 


St. Patrick begins conversion of 


Ireland. 

ntury Arrival in England of Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes. Church iso- 
lated from Rome. 


997 Augustine sent to convert Saxons. 
301 Augustine made Archbishop by Pope. 
i70 Murder of Archbishop Becket. 
i72 Becket is canonized. 
534 Act of Supremacy makes king head 
of Church of England. 
554 Church again united with Rome 
under reign of Mary. 
958 Church restored to Crown at acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. 
311 King James Version published. 
Archbishops 
Year 
quence Name created 
1 Augustine (consecrated Bishop 597) 601 
2 Laurentius 604 
8 Mellitus 619 
4 Justus 624 
5 Honorius 627 
6 Deusdedit 655 
7 Theodorus 668 
8 Beorhtweald 693 
9 Tatwine 731 
10 Nothelm 735 
11 Cuthbeorht 740 
12 Breguwine 761 
138 Jaenbeorht 765 
14 Athelheard 793 
15 Wulfred 805 
16 Feologild 832 
17 Ceolnoth 833 
18 Athelred 870 
19 Plegmund 890 
20 Atthelhelm 914 
21 Wulfhelm 923 
22 Oda 942 
23 Zlfsige 959 
24 Beorhthelm 959 
25 Dunstan 960 
26 Atthelgar 988 
27 Sigeric Serio 990 
28 ZAslfric 995 
29 lfheah 1005 
30 Lyfing 1013 
31 ZASthelnoth 1020 
32 Hadsige 1038 


1646 
1660 
1673 


1701 


1739 
1828 
1829 


1833-45 Oxford Movement attempts to 


of Canterbury 


Sequence Name 
33 Robert (Champart) 
of Jumiéges 1051 
34 Stigand 1052 
35 Lanfranc 1070 
86 Anselm 1093 
37 Ralph d’Escures 1114 
38 William de Corbeil 1123 
39 Theobald 1139 
40 Thomas Becket 1162 
41 Richard (of Dover) 1174 
42 Baldwin 1185 
43 Hubert Walter 1193 
44 Stephen Langton 1207 
45 Richard le Grant 
(of Wetharshed) 1229 
46 Edmund Rich 1234 
47 Boniface of Savoy 1245 
48 Robert Kilwardby 1273 
49 John Pecham (Peckham) 1279 
50 Robert Winchelsey 1294 
51 Walter Reynolds 1313 
52 Simon Mepeham 1328 
58 John Stratford 1333 
54 Thomas Bradwardine 1349 
55 Simon Islip 1349 
56 Simon Langham 1366 
57 William Whittlesey 1368 
58 Simon Sudbury 1375 
59 William Courtenay 1381 
60 Thomas Arundel 1396 
61 Roger Walden 1398 
62 Thomas Arundel (restored) 1399 


Puritan rebellion. Presbyterianism — 
becomes state religion. ; 

Restoration. Power of Church of 
England restored under Charles II. 

Test Act passed by Parliament. Ex- 
cludes nonconformists and Roman 
Catholics from public office. 

Act of Succession. Sovereigns must 
belong to Church of England. 

John Wesley founds Methodism. 

Repeal of Test Act 

Catholic emancipation. 


bring Church of England closer 
to ideals of ancient Church. 
Movement largely destroyed by 
conversion of Newman and others 
to Roman Catholicism. 


~ Information P 


Archbishops of Canterbury—(cont.) 


Year 

Sequence Name created 
63 Henry Chichele 1414 
64 John Stafford 1443 
65 John Kemp 1452 
66 Thomas Bourchier 1454 
67 John Morton 1486 
68 Henry Dean 1501 
69 William Warham 1503 
70 Thomas Cranmer 1533 
71 Reginald Pole 1556 
72 Matthew Parker 1559 
73 Edmund Grindal 1576 
74 John Whitgift 1583 
75 Richard Bancroft 1604 
716 George Abbot 1611 
77 William Laud 1633 
78 William Juxon 1660 
79 Gilbert Sheldon 1663 
80 William Sancroft 1678 
81 John Tillotson 1691 


Sequence Name 
82 Thomas Tenison 
83 William Wake 
84 John Potter 
85 Thomas Herring 
86 Matthew Hutton 
87 Thomas Secker 
88 Frederick Cornwallis 
89 John Moore 
90 Charles Manners-Sutton 
91 William Howley 
92 John Bird Sumner 
93 Charles Thomas Longley 
94 Archibald Campbell Tait 
95 Edward White Benson 
96 Frederick Temple 
97 Randall Thomas Davidson 
98 Cosmo Gordon Lang 
99 William Temple 
100 Goeffrey Francis Fisher 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcepal Church 


Source: The House of Bishops, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Note: M—Missionary Bishop; C—Coadjutor; S—Suffragan) 


Presiding Bishop: Henry K. Sherrill, 


Alabama: Charles C. J. Carpenter, 2015 
Sixth Ave., N., Birmingham 3. 

Alaska: William J. Gordon (M), The Bish- 
op’s Lodge, Nenana, Alaska. 

Albany: G. Ashton Oldham; Frederick L. 


Barry (C), 68 So. Swan St., Albany 6, 
NX: 


Anking: Lloyd R. Craighill (M), 425 Lion 
Hill, Wuhu, China. 

Arizona: Arthur B. Kinsolving, II (M), 100 
W. Roosevelt St., Phoenix. 

Arkansas: R. Bland Mitchell, 1604 Center 
St., Little Rock. 

Atlanta: John M. Walker, 108 E. 17th St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Bethlehem: Frank W. Sterrett, 825 Dela- 
ware Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Brazil, Southern: William M. M. Thomas 
(M); Louis C. Melcher (C); Athalicio 
T. Pithan (S); Caixa 88, Porto Alegre. 

California: Karl M. Block, 1055 Taylor St., 
San Francisco 8. 

Chicago: Wallace E. Conkling, 65 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, IN. 

Colorado: Fred Ingley; Harold L. Bowen 
(C);.1318 Clarkson St., Denver 3. 

Connecticut: Frederick G. Budlong; Walter 
H. Gray (C); 207 Farmington Ave., Hart- 
ford 5. 

Cuba: Alexander H. Blankingship 
Calle 13, esq. 6, Vedado, Havana. 

Dallas: C. Avery Mason, 5100-Ross Ave., 
Dallas 6, Tex. 

Delaware: Arthur R. McKinstry, Cathedral 
Church of St. John, Wilmington. 


(M), 


281 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 10. Vice President of National Council: 
John B. Bentley, 281 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 10. Missionary Bishop in Charge of European Churches: 
J. 1. Blair Larned, P.O. Box 222, Gen. Post Office, Brooklyn 1, N 


Easton: William McClelland, Easton, Md. 

Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, 145 Mar-— 
ston Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Erie: E. Sawyer, 323 W. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 

Florida: Frank A. Juhan; Hamilton West 
(C); 325 Market St., Jacksonville. (South © 


—— 


Florida): John D. Wing; Henry Im 
Louttit (C); 228 E. Central Ave., Or- ; 
lando. ; 


Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, 75 W. 
Division St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Georgia: Middleton S. Barnwell, 7 E. Bt. 
Julian St., Savannah. 

Haiti: C. A. Voegeli (M), Port-au-Prince. 

Harrisburg: J. Thomas Heistand, 2405 No. — 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy (M), Queen 
Emma Sq., Honolulu 43, Hawaii. 

Idaho: Frank A. Rhea (M), Box 985, Boise. 

Indiana, Northern: Reginald Mallett, 2117 
E. Jefferson Blvd., South Bend 17. 

Indianapolis: Richard A. Kirehhoffer, 1537 
Central Ave., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Iowa: Elwood in Haines, 208 Flynn Bidg., 
Des Moines. 

Kansas: Goodrich R. Fenner, Bethany Pl., 
Topeka. 

Kentucky: Charles Clingman, 421 So; 2nd 
St., Louisville 2. : 

Lexington: William R. Moody, 436 W. 6th 
St., Lexington, Ky. 

Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (M), Bishops 
House, Monrovia. 

Long Island: James P. DeWolfe, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


% 
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Angeles: Francis E. I. Bloy, 615 So. 

Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

wOuisiana: No bishop at present. 

Maine: Oliver L. Loring, 143 State St., Port- 
land 3. 

Maryland: Noble C. Powell; 105 W. Monu- 
ment St., Baltimore 1. 

Massachusetts: Norman B. Nash; Raymond 
A. Heron (S); 1 Joy St., Boston 8. (West- 
ern Massachusetts): William A. Law- 
rence, 37 Chestnut St., Springfield 5. 

Mexico: Efrain Salinas y Velasco (M), 
Mier y Pesado 212, Colonta del Valle, 
Mex. City. 

Aichigan: Richard S. M. Emrich; Russell 
S. Hubbard (S); 63 E. Hancock Ave., 
Detroit 1. (Northern Michigan) : Herman 
R. Page, 501 E. Arch St., Marquette. 
(Western Michigan): Lewis B. Whitte- 
more, 134 No. Division Ave., Grand 
Rapids 2. 

Jitwaukee: Benjamin F. P. Ivins, 804 E. 
Juneau Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Tinnesota: Stephen E. Keeler, 1409 Willow 
St., Minneapolis 2. 

Mississippi: Duncan M. Gray, P.O. Box 953, 
Jackson 108. 

“Missouri: William Scarlett, 1210 Locust St., 
St. Louis 3. (West Missouri): Robert N. 
Spencer, 415 W. 13th St., Kansas City. 

fontana: Henry H. Daniels, Helena. 

febraska: Howard R. Brinker, 1111 City 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Omaha 2. 

evada: William F. Lewis (M), 505 Ridge 
St., Reno. 

ewark: Benjamin M. Washburn; Theo- 
dore R. Ludlow (S); 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 

ew Hampshire: Charles F. Hall, Diocesan 
House, Concord. 

ew Jersey: Wallace J. Gardner; Alfred L. 
Banyard (S); 808 W. State St., Trenton. 

ew Mexico and Southwest Texas: James 
M. Stoney, 318 W. Silver Ave., Albu- 
querque. 

ew York: Charles K. Gilbert, 1047 Am- 

sterdam Ave., N.Y.C. 25; Horace W. B. 

Donegan (S), 8 Avon Rd., Larchmont. 
(Central N. Y.): Malcolm E. Peabody, 

429 James St., Syracuse 3. (Western 

N. Y.): Lauriston L. Scaife, 237 North 

St., Buffalo 1. 

orth Carolina: Edwin A. Penick, 802 

Hillsboro St., Raleigh. (East Carolina): 

Thomas H. Wright, 507 Southern Bldg., 

Wilmington. (Western North Carolina) : 

M. George Henry, 60 Ravenscroft Dr., 

Asheville. 

rth Dakota: Douglass H. Atwill (M), 206 

Eighth St. S., Fargo. 

io: Beverly D. Tucker, 2241 Prospect 

Ave., Cleveland 15. (Southern Ohio): 

Henry W. Hobson, 412 Sycamore St., 

Cincinnati 2. 

Jahoma: Thomas Casady, P.O. Box 1098, 

Oklahoma City 1. 

ympia: Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 808 Amer- 

lean Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Oregon: Benjamin D. Dagwell, .1234 No 
28rd Ave., Portland 10. (Eastern Oregon): | 
Lane W. Barton (M), P.O. Box 951, Bend. _ 
Panama Canal Zone: Reginald H. Gooden | 

(M), Box 2011, Ancon, C.Z. 7 en 

Pennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart; William P. — 
Remington (S); 202 So. 19th St., Phila- 
delphia 3. th 

Philippines: Norman S. Binsted (M); 
Robert F. Wilner (S); 1015 Magdalene 
St., Manila. s 

Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue, 325 Oliver Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 4 

Puerto Rico: Charles F. Boynton (M), P.O. _ 
Box 1729, San Juan 8. 3 

Quincy: William L. Essex, 601 Main St., ae 
Peoria 2, Ill. Sy 

Rhode Island: Granville G. Bennett, 101 
Benefit St., Providence 3. a 

Rochester: Bart. H. Reinheimer, 111 Merri- w 
man St., Rochester 7, N. Y. te 

Sacramento: A. W. Noel Porter, 2600 Capitol 
Ave., Sacramento 16, Calif. ‘ 

Salina: Shirley H. Nichols (M), Salina, 
Kans. ey. 

San Joaquin: Sumner F, D. Walters (M), 
115 E. Miner Ave., Stockton 3, Calif, ms: 

Shanghai: William P. Roberts (M), 874 | 
Hart Rd., Shanghai, China. vag 

South Carolina: Thomas N. Carruthers, Jag 
142 Church St., Charleston 8. (Upper mc 
South Carolina): John J. Gravatt, Trin- a 
ity Parish House, Columbia 56. Te 

South Dakota: W. Blair Roberts (M); Con- 
rad H. Gesner (C); 300 W. 18th St., 
Sioux Falls. 

Spokane: Edward M. Cross (M), So. 1125 
Grand Ave., Spokane 10, Wash. 

Springfield: Charles A. Clough, 821 So. 
2nd St., Springfield, Ill. 

Tennessee: Edmund P. Dandridge, 900 
Broadway, Nashville 3; Theodore N. 
Barth (C), 102 No. 2nd St., Memphis 3. 

Texas: Clinton S. Quin, 1117 Texas Ave., 
Houston 2; John E. Hines (C), 2904 
Bowman St., Austin. (North Texas): 
George H. Quarterman (M), P.O. Box 
652, Amarillo. (West Texas): Everett H. 
Jones, 108 W. French Pl., San Antonio 1. 

Utah: Stephen C. Clark (M), 55 B St., 
Salt Lake City 3. 

Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Bishop’s 
House, Rock Point, Burlington. 

Virginia: Frederick D. Goodwin, 110 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond 20; Wiley R. 
Mason (S), 978 Locust Ave., Charlottes- 
Ville. (Southern Virginia): William A. 
Brown; George P. Gunn (C); 618 Stock- 
ley Gardens, Norfolk 7. (Southwestern 
Virginia): Henry D. Phillips, Box 2068, 
Roanoke 9. 7 

Washington, D.C.: Angus Dun, 1702 Rhode 
Island Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 

West Virginia: Robert E. L. Strider, 406 
City Bank Bldg., Wheeling. 

Wyoming: Winfred H. Ziegler (M), RFD 
171, Carmel, Calif.; James W. Hunter 
(C), P.O. Box 17, Laramie. 
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‘In Service in United States 


James C. Baker, 125 East Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. 

-W. E. Bowen, 250 Auburn Ave., NE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles W. Brashares, 615 Tenth St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

obert N. Brooks, 631 Baronne St., New 
Orleans 13, La. 

ed Pierce Corson, 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 


_ phia 3, Pa. 
Ralph S. Cushman, 1987 Summit Ave., St. 
Paul 5, Minn. 


Dana Dawson, 810 National Bank Bldg., 

- Topeka, Kans. 

Charles W. Flint, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C. 

Marvin A. Franklin, Millsaps Bldg., Jack- 


son, Miss. 
- Costen J. Harrell, 2020 Roswell Ave., Char- 


lotte 4, N. C. 


: Ivan Lee Holt, 506 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
_. Edward W. Kelly, 2731 Pine St., St. Louis 3. 
. Gerald H. Kennedy, 


512 Journal Bidg., 
Portland, Oreg. 


‘Paul B. Kern, 810 Bway., Nashville 2, Tenn. 
_ Earl Ledden, 317 Jefferson St., Syracuse 2, 


NESEY 


John Wesley Lord, 581 Boylston St., Bos- 


ton 16, Mass. 


J. R. Magee, 77 W. Washington, Chicago 2. 


Paul E. Martin, 723 Center St., Little Rock, 
Ark. : 
W. C. Martin, 1910 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Arthur J. Moore, 63 Auburn Ave., N.E., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

H. Clifford Northcott, 516 First National 
Bank Bldg., Madison 8, Wis. 

G. Bromley Oxnam, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
morkl 1, N.Y. 

William Walter Peele, 205 Methodist Bldg., 
Richmond 16, Va. 

Gleen R. Phillips, 317 Trinity Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Clare Purcell, 824 Comer Bldg., Birming- 
ham 3, Ala. 

Richard C. Raines, 305 Underwriters Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Marshall R. Reed, 1205 Kales Bldg., Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Alexander P. Shaw, 1206 Etting St., Balti- 
more 17, Md. 


Roman Catholic Pontiffs 
Source for Catholic information: The National Catholic Almanac. 


St. Peter, of Bethsaida in Galilee, Prince of the Apostles, was the first Pope. He resided first in Antioch and then for — 
twenty-five years in Rome, where he suffered martyrdom in 64 or 67 of the modern era. He was followed by Si. Linus. , 


Name Birthplace Acces. End of 
reign 
St. Linus Tuscia 67 76 
Si. Anacletus (Cletus) Rome 76 88 
St. Clement Rome 88 97 
St. Evaristus Greece 97 105 
St. Alexander | Rome 105 115 


Source: Methodist Church Headquarters, New York City. 


Roy H. Short, 1856 Challen Ave., Jackson 
ville, Fla. ; . 

A. Frank Smith, 5501 Main St., Houston 4 
Tex. 

W. Angie Smith, 125 N.W. 15th St., Ok 
homa City, Okla. 

Donald H. Tippett, 83 McAllister St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 

William T. Watkins, 1820 Casselberry Rd., 
Louisville 5, Ky. 

Hazen G. Werner, 44 E. Broad St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

Lloyd C. Wicke, Methodist Center, Smith 
field at 7th, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 4 


In Service Abroad 


Newell S. Booth, B.P. 522, Elisabethville 
Belgian Congo, Africa. 4 

Paul N. Garber, 37 Quai Wilson, Geneva 
Switzerland. 

Willis J. King, Monrovia, Liberia, W. 


Central Conference Bishops 


D. D. Alejandro, 907 Oroquieta, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. : 

Theodore Arvidson, Box 5020, Radmans- 
gatan IV, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Enrique C. Balloch, Casilla 67, Santiago, 
Chile. 

W. Y. Chen, 10 Dai Chia Hang, Chungking, 
Sxe., China. 

Z. T. Kaung, 
China. 

Carleton Lacy, The Methodist Church, Foo- 
chow, Fukien, China. 

Shot K. Mondol, Methodist Church, Hyder 
abad, India. , 

J. Waskom Pickett, 12 Boulevard Road 
Delhi, India. 

Clement D. Rockey, 37 Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow, India. 

J. W. Ernst Sommer, 180 Ginnheimer Land-. 
strasse, Frankfurt am Main, Ginnheim, 
Germany. ‘ 

John A. Subhan, Robinson Memorial 
Byculla, Bombay, India. : 

Ralph A. Ward, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Rd., 
Shanghai, China. : 

Arthur F. Wesley, Rivadavia 4044, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Hapamon, Peking, North 


Name Birthplace Acces. End of © 
reign — 
St. Sixtus | Rome 115 125 
St. Telesphorus Greece 125 136 
St. Hyginus Greece 136 140 
St. Pius | Aquileia 140 155 ae 
St. Anicetus Syria 155 166 


-utychian 
-aius 
Marcellinus 
Marcellus | 
-usebius 
Aeichiades 
»ylvester | 
Marcus 
ulius | 
-iberius 
damasus | 
siricius 
anastasius | 
nnocent | 
ozimus 
soniface | 
elestine | 
ixtus I] 
eo | (the Great) 
jilary 
implicius 
elix III (II) 
elasius | 
tasius II 
ymmachus 
ormisdas 
ohn | 

elix IV (111) 
ace Il 

iT 

gapitus | 
ilverius 

US 

jus | 

it 

dict | 

ius II 


egory | (the Great) 


ianus 

ace III 
yniface IV 
2usdedit 
eodatus |) 
ice V 


nedict I! 
} 


Dalmatia 
Rome 
Rome 
Greece 
Africa 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Spain 
Rome 
Rome 
Albano 
Greece 
Rome 
Campania 
Rome 
Tuscia 
Sardo 
Tivoli 
Rome 
Africa 
Rome 
Sardo 
Frosinone 
Tuscia 
Sannio 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Campania 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tuscia 
Rome 
Marsi 
Rome 


Naples 
Campania 


* Rome 


Dalmatia 
Greece 
Todi 
Rome 
Segni 
Rome 
Rome 
Sicily 
Sicily 
Rome 
Syria 


Conon | 
St. Sergius | 
John VI 
John VII 
- Sisinnius 
Constantine 
St. Gregory II 
St. Gregory III 
St. Zachary 
Stephen II 
Stephen III 
St. Paul | 
Stephen IV 
Adrian | 
St. Leo III 
Stephen V 
St. Paschal | 
Eugenius II 
Valentine 
Gregory IV 
Sergius I! 
St. Leo IV 
Benedict III 
St. Nicholas 
Adrian II 
John VIII 
Marinus | 
St. Adrian III 
Stephen VI 
Formosus 
Boniface VI 
Stephen VII 
Romanus 
Theodore II 
John IX 
Benedict IV 
Leo V 
Sergius III 
Anastasius 
Landus 
John X 
Leo VI 
Stephen VIII 
John XI 
Leo VII 
Stephen IX 
Marinus II 
Agapitus II 
John XII 
Leo VIII 
Benedict V 
John XIII 
Benedict VI 
Benedict VII 
John XIV 
John XV 
Gregory V 
Sylvester II 
John XVII 
John XVIII 
Sergius IV 
Benedict VIII 
John XIX 
Benedict 1X 
Sylvester III 


Gregory VI 
Clement II 


Damasus II 
St. Leo IX 
Victor II 


Benedict IX (2nd time) 


Benedict IX (3rd time) 


Rome 
Gallese 
Rome 
Rome 
Portus 
Rome 
Rome 
Gallese 
Rome 
Tivoli 
Rome 
Ardea 
Rome 
Rome 
Sabina 
Tossignano 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tusculum 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Pavia 
Rome 
Saxony 
Alvernia 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tusculum 


Tusculum , 


Tusculum 
Rome 


Bavaria 


1048 


Egisheim-Dagsburg 1049 
Dollnstein-Hirschberg 1055 


BS ee ee 
Roman Catholic Pontiffs—(cont. 
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Birthplace Acces. End of Name Birthplace 
Lorraine 1057 1058 Nicholas V Sarzana 1447 
Nicholas |i Burgundy 1059 1061 Callistus III Valencia 1455 
Alexander II Milan 1061 1073 ~ Pius II Siena 1458 
St. Gregory VII Tuscia 1073 1085 Paul Il Venetia 1464 
BI. Victor III Benevento 1086 1087 Sixtus 1V Savona 1471 
BI. Urban II France 1088 1099 Innocent VIII Genoa 1484 
Paschal I! Ravenna 1099 1118 Alexander VI Valencia 1492 
 Gelasius II Gaeta 1118 1119 Pius III Siena 1503 
 Cailistus II _ Burgundy 1119 1124 Julius Il Savona 1503 
Honorius II Fiagnano 1124 1130 Leo X Florence 1513 1521 
Innocent II Rome 1130 1143 Adrian VI Utrecht 1522 15 
Celestine II Citta di Castello 1143 1144 Clement VII Florence 1523 1534 — 
Lucius |! Bologna 1144 1145 Paul Ii Rome 1534 1549 
___ BI. Eugene III Pisa 1145 1153 Julius Il ; Rome 1550 1555 
Anastasius IV Rome >> 1153 1154 Marcellus II Montepulciano § 1555 ~~ 1555 
Adrian IV England 1154 1159 Paul IV Naples 1555 1559 
Alexander III Siena 1159 1181 Pius IV Milan 1559 1565. 
Lucius III Lucca 1181 1185 St. Pius V Bosco 1566 1572 
Urban Ill Milan 1185 1187 Gregory XIII Bologna 1572 1585 
Gregory VIII Benevento 1187 1187 Sixtus V Grottammare 1585 1590 
Clement III Rome 1187 1191 Urban VII Rome 1590 1590 
Celestine III Rome 1191 1198 Gregory XIV Cremona 1590 1591 
Innocent IIl Anagni 1198 1216 Innocent IX Bologna 1591 1591 
a Honorius III Rome 1216 1227 Clement VIII Florence 1592 1605 
Gregory IX Anagni 1227 1241 Leo XI Florence 1605 1F05 
Celestine IV Milan 1241 1241 Paul V Rome 1605 162 
a Innocent IV Genoa 1243 1254 Gregory XV Bologna 1621 162 
Alexander IV Anagni 1254 1261 Urban VIII Florence 1623 1644 
Urban IV Troyes 1261 1264 innocent X Rome 1644 1655 
Clement IV France 1265 1268 Alexander VII Siena 1655 1667 
. BI. Gregory X Piacenza 1271 1276 Clement IX Pistoia 1667 1669 
___ BI. Innocent V Savoy 1276 1276 Clement X Rome 1670 1676 
Adrian V Genoa 1276 1276 Innocent XI Como 1676 1689 
John XXI Portugal 1276 1277 Alexander VIII Venetia 1689 1691 
Nicholas III Rome 1277 1280 Innocent XII Naples 1691 1700 
Martin IV France 1281 1285 Clement X1 Urbino 1700 1721 
z Honorius IV Rome 1285 1287 Innocent XIII Rome 1721 172 
x Nicholas IV Ascoli 1288 1292 Benedict XIII Rome 1724 1730 
: St. Celestine V Isernia 1294 1294 Clement XII Florence 1730 1740 
; Boniface VIII Anagni 1294 1303 Benedict XIV Bologna 1740 «1758 
BI. Benedict X! Treviso 1303 1304 Clement XIII Venetia 1758 1769 
% eon x ae ee He Clement XIV Rimini 1769 1774 
‘z onn ors Pius V 
Benedict XII France iss 1h set ee 
‘ Clement VI France 1342 1352 Leo XII Eaniane 1823 1829 
: Innocent VI France 1352 1362 Pi : 
BI. Urban V Grimoard 1362 1370 = Cingoh 18291830 
Gregory XI France 1370 1378 «=| Gregory XVI Belluno- 1831 (1846 
Urban VI Naples 1378 «1389 Pius IX Senigallia 1846 1878 
Boniface 1X Naples 1389 1404 Leo XIII Carpineto 1878 1903 
Innocent VII Sulmona 1404 = -1406 Pius X Riese 1903 1914 
Gregory XII Venetia 1406 1415 Benedict XV Genoa 1914 1922 
Martin V Rome 1417 1431 Pius XI Desio 1922 1939 
Eugene IV Venetia 1431 * 1447 Pius XII Rome 1939 


NOTE: This list of Popes, adapted from the Annuario Pontificio, is in accordance with the recent 
visions made by Monsignor Mercati, Prefect of the Vatican’s archives. All Popes before Sylvester I r 


listed as martyrs; other martyrs were: St. John I, St. Silverius and St. Martin I. T ar 
is that during which the Pope was elected, : he ore 


The College of Cardinals 
Cardinal-Bishops 


Year of d 
creation Name Office or dignity Nationality — 
19380 Francesco Marchetti- Bishop of Frascati; Vicar General Italian 


Selvaggiani of His Holiness; Archpriest of 
the Patriarchal Basilica of the 
Lateran; Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office 
1936 Eugene Tisserant Secretary of the Congregation for French 
the Oriental Church 


Lion — 


3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Clemente Micara 


Alessio Ascalesi 

Michael von Faulhaber 

Dennis J. Dougherty 

Giovanni B. Nasalli-Rocca 
di Corneliano 

Alessandro Verde 


Joseph Ernest Van Roey 
Pedro Segura y Saenz 
Iicefonso Schuster, O. S. B. 
Manuel Goncalves Cerejeira 
Luigi Lavitrano 


Achilles Lienart 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 


Federico Tedeschini 


Maurilio Fossati 
Elia dalla Costa 
Theodore Innitzer 
Ignatius Tappouni 
Francesco Marmaggi 


Emmanuel Suhard 
Santiago Copello 
Domenico Jorio 


Massimo Massimi 


Adeodato Giovanni Piazzi, 
Oo. C.D. 
Giuseppe Pizzardo 


Pierre Marie Gerlier 

Gregory Peter XV 
Agagianian 

Benedetto Aloisi 
Masella 

Adam Stephen Sapieha 

Edward Mooney 


. Jules Saliege 


James McGuigan 

Samuel A. Stritch 

Emile Roques 

Jon De Jong 

Carlo Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos Motta 

Norman Gilroy 

Francis J. Spellman 

Jose Maria Caro Rodriguez 


Teodosio Clemente de Gouvela 


Jaime de Barros Camara 
Enrique Pla y Deniel 


Manuel Arteaga y Betancourt 


Office or dignity 
Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the 
Congregation of Rites. 


Cardinal-Priests 


Archbishop of Naples 

Archbishop of Munich and Freising 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 
Archbishop of Bologna 


Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- 
chal Basilica of St. Mary Major 
Archbishop of Malines 
Archbishop of Seville 

Archbishop of Milan 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Prefect of the Congregation of 
Religious 

Bishop of Lille ® 
Prefect of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith 
Archpriest of Vatican Basilica; 
Prefect of the Congregation or 
the Basilica of St. Peter; Apostolic 
Datary; Camerlengo of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals 

Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Council 

Archbishop of Paris 

Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Sacraments 

Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal 
of the Apostolic Signature; Presi- 
dent of the Commission on the 
Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law 

Patriarch of Venice 


Prefect of the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities 
Archbishop of Lyons 

Patriarch of Cilicia in Armenia 


Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments 
Archbishop of Cracow 
Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Utrecht 
Archibishop of Sao Paulo 


Archbishop of Sydney 

Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 
Archbishop of Louren¢go Marques, 
Mozambique 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain 

Archbishop of Havana 


Nationality 


Italian <7 


Italian 
German 
American 
Italian 


Italian 


Belgian 
Spanish 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Italian 


French 
Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
Italian 
Austrian 
Traqian 
Italian 


French 
Argentine 
Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
Italian 


French 

Trans- 
caucasian 

Italian 


Polish 
American 
French 
Canadian 
American 
French 
Dutch 
Brazilian 


Australian 
American 
Chilean 
Portuguese 


Brazilian 
Spanish 


Cuban 


% 


-* 
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The College of Cardinals—(cont.) — 
Office or dignity 
Archbishop of Cologne 
Archbishop of Lima 
Archbishop of Westminster 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Pri- 
mate of Hungary 
Archbishop of Palermo 
Bishop of Berlin 
Bishop of Rosario 
Archbishop of Peiping 


Nationality 
German 
Peruvian 
English i 
Hungarian 


Joseph Frings 

Juan Gualberto Guevara 
Bernard Griffin 
_ Josef Mindszenty 


Ernesto Ruffini 

Konrad von Preysing 
‘Antonio Caggiano 
‘Thomas Tien 


Italian 
German 
Argentine 
Chinese 


Cardinal-Deacons 


Nicola Canali Grand Penitentiary; President of Italian 
the Commission charged with the 
Administration of Vatican City 
Giovanni Mercati Librarian and Archivist of the Italian 
Holy Roman Church 
Giuseppe Bruno Secretary of the Commission on Italian 
the Authentic Interpretation of 
the Code of Canon Law 
e . 2 
Archdioceses of the United States : 
See Formed Archbishop Consecrated — 
Baltimore, Md. 1789 Francis P. Keough 1934 
Boston, Mass. 1808 Richard J. Cushing 1939 
Chicago, Ill. 1843 Samuel Cardinal Stritch 1921 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1821 John T. McNicholas, O.P. 1918 
Denver, Colo. 1887 Urban J. Vehr 1931 
Detroit, Mich. 1833 Edward Cardinal Mooney 1926 
Dubuque, Iowa 1837 Henry P. Rohlman 1927 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1834 Paul C. Schulte 1937 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1840 J. Francis A. McIntyre 1941 
Louisville, Ky. 1808 John A. Floersh 1923 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1843 Moses E. Kiley 1934 © 
Newark, N. J. 1853 Thomas J. Walsh 1918 
New Orleans, La. 1793 Joseph F, Rummel 1928 © 
New York, N. Y. 1808 Francis Cardinal Spellman 1932» 
Omaha, Nebr. 1885 Gerald T. Bergan 1934 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1808 Dennis Cardinal Dougherty 1903 
Portland, Oreg. 1846 Edward D. Howard 1924 
St. Louis, Mo. 1826 Joseph E. Ritter 1933 
St. Paul, Minn. 1850 John G. Murray 1920 
San Antonio, Tex. 1874 Robert E, Lucey 1934 
San Francisco, Calif. 1853 John J. Mitty 1926 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 1850 Edwin V. Byrne 1925 
Washington, D. C, 1939 Patrick A. O’Boyle 
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Jewish Congregational and Rabbinical Organizations 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations: 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; Pres., 
Maurice N. Hisendrath. 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America: 305 Broadway, New York, 
N, Y.; Pres., Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. 
Dir., Leo S. Hilsenrad. 

United Synagogue of America: 3080 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; Pres., Samuel 
Rothstein; Exec. Dir., Albert I. Gordon, 

Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
204 Buford Pl., Macon, Ga.; Pres., Abba 
Hillel Silver; Adm. Sec., Isaac E. Mar- 
cuson. 


Rabbinical Assembly of America: 3080 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Pres., David 
Aronson; Corr. Sec., Ira Eisenstein. : 

Rabbinical Council of America: 331 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y.; Pres., Dra 
Israel Tabak; Sec., Morris H. Finer. 

Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United 
States and Canada: 132 Nassau St., New 
York, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., L. Seltzer. 

Synagogue Council of America: 3785 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. (Represents several 
of the organizations listed above.); 
Pres., William F. Rosenblum; Asst. to 
Pres., Ahron Opher; Sec., William Weiss. 


ie Ze _ ay 4 - 


AA legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 
origin in Roman times, when sacrifices 
were Offered to Janus, the two-faced Ro- 
man deity who looked back on the past 
and forward to the future. 


EPIPHANY—Thursday, Jan. 6—Falls the 
swelfth day after Christmas and commem- 
Orates the manifestation of Jesus as the 
Son of God, as represented by the adora- 
tion of the Magi, the baptism of Jesus, 
and the miracle of the wine at the marriage 
feast at Cana. Epiphany originally marked 
she beginning of the carnival season pre- 
ceding Lent, and the evening (sometimes 
the eve) is known as Twelfth Night. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Saturday, Feb. 
l[2—Observed as a legal holiday in Alaska, 
Jalifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Mlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Jtah, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. In Massachusetts, the Governor 
issues a proclamation. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—Monday, Feb. 
i14—-A day long held sacred to lovers, St. 
Valentine’s Day may have come from the 
selief that on February 14, birds begin to 
mate, although this theory has no more 
yalidity than others that have been ad- 
yanced. It is notable nowadays for the 
sending of a valentine, generally a card 
smbossed with a heart, to a loved one. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY—Tuesday, 
‘eb. 22—The birthday of George Washing- 
on is celebrated as a legal holiday in every 
tate of the Union, the District of Columbia 
ind all territories. The observance began 
n 1796, three years before his death. 


SHROVE TUESDAY—March 1—Falls the 
lay before Ash Wednesday and marks the 
nd of the carnival season, which once 
yegan on Epiphany but is now usually 
elebrated the last three days before Lent. 
n France, the day is known as Mardi Gras 
Fat Tuesday), and Mardi Gras celebra- 
ions are also held in several American 
ities, particularly in New Orleans. The 
lay is sometimes called Pancake Tuesday 
y the English because of the need of 
ising up fats which were prohibited dur- 
ng Lent. 

ASH WEDNESDAY—March 2—The first 
lay of the Lenten season, which lasts forty 
ays. Having its origin sometime before 
D. 1000, it is a day of public penance and 
; marked in the Roman Catholic Church 
y the burning of the palms blessed on the 
revious Palm Sunday. With his thumb, 
he priest then marks a cross upon the 


- Religious and Secular Holidays, 1949 
_ NEW YEAR’S DAY—Saturday, Jan. 1— forehead of each worshipper. The Anglican. : 
Church and a few Protestant groupsin the 
United States also celebrate the day, but — 


generally without the use of ashes. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Thursday, March 
17—St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, 
has been honored in America since the 
first days of the nation. There are many 
dinners and meetings and perhaps the 
most notable part of the observance is 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 


PALM SUNDAY—April 10—Is observed 
the Sunday before Easter to commemorate 


the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. The 


procession and the ceremonies introducing 
the benediction of palms probably had 
their origin in Jerusalem. It seems certain 
that the bearing of the palms during 
services was the earlier practice, then came 
the procession, and later the benediction of 
the palms. 


FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach) — 
Thursday, April 14 (Nisan 15)—The Feast 
of the Passover, also called the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, commemorates the 
escape of the first-born of the Jews from 
the Angel of Death, who took from the 
Egyptians their first-born, thus fulfilling 
the prophecy of Moses. As the Jews fled 
Egypt, they ate unleavened bread, and 
from that time the Jews have allowed no 
leavening in the houses during Passover, 
bread being replaced by matzoth. - 


GOOD FRIDAY—April 15—The Friday 
before Easter Sunday, observed by all 
branches of the Christian Church in com- 
memoration of the Crucifixion, which is 
retold during services from the Gospel of 
St. John. It is the only day of the year 
upon which Mass may not be said and only 
those who are in danger of death may 
receive Holy Communion. The eating of 
hot cross buns on this holiday is said to 
have originated in England. 


EASTER SUNDAY—April 17—Observed 
in all Christian churches, Easter is the 
principal feast of the ecclesiastical year, 
and commemorates the Resurrection of 
Jesus. It is celebrated on the first Sunday 
after the full moon which occurs on or 
next after March 21 and is therefore cele- 
brated between March 22 and April 25 in- 
clusive. This date was fixed by the Council 
of Nicaea in 325. The Venerable Bede, the 
English monk and ecclesiastical historian, 
claimed the word to have originated from 
the Anglo-Saxon Eéstre, old Teutonic god- 
dess of spring. 


ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 26— 
Took place in the presence of His apostles 
40 days after the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
is traditionally held to have occurred on 
Mount Olivet in Bethany. 


MEMORIAL DAY—Monday, May 30—Also 
known as Decoration Day, Memorial Day 
is a legal holiday in all the northern states 
and in the territories, and is also observed 
by the armed forces. In 1868, General John 
A. Logan, Commander in Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, issued an 
order designating the day as one in which 


the graves of soldiers would be decorated. 


The holiday was originally devoted to 
honoring the memory of those who fell 
in the Civil War, but is now also dedicated 
to the memory of the dead of all wars. 


FIRST DAY OF SHABUOTH (Hebrew 
Pentecost)—Friday, June 3 (Sivan 6)— 
This festival, sometimes called the Feast 
of Weeks, or of Harvest, or of the First 
Fruits, falis fifty days after Passover and 
originally celebrated the end of the seven- 
week grain harvesting season. In later tra- 
dition, it also celebrated the giving of the 
Law to Moses on Mt. Sinai, and both as- 
pects have come down to the present. 


PENTECOST (Whitsunday)—June 5— 
This day commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
days after the resurrection. The sermon 
by the Apostle Peter, which led to the 
baptism of 3000 who professed belief, origi- 
nated the ceremonies that have since been 
followed. “Whitsunday” is believed to have 
come from ‘white Sunday” when, among 
the English, white robes were worn by 
those baptised on the day. 


FLAG DAY—Tuesday, June 14—Flag Day 
is not a legal holiday but is universally 
observed throughout the country, particu- 
larly in schools. The date originates in the 
resolution adopted on June 14, 1777. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY—Monday, July 4— 
The day of the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776, celebrated in all 
states and territories. The observance 
began in the next year in Philadelphia. 


LABOR DAY—Monday, Sept. 5—Observed 
the first Monday in September in all states 
and territories, Labor Day was first cele- 
brated in New York in 1882 under the 
sponsorship of the Central Labor Union, 
following the suggestion of Peter J. Mc- 
Guire, of the Knights of Labor, that the 
day be set aside in honor of labor. 


FIRST DAY OF ROSH HASHANA (Jew- 
ish New Year)—Saturday, Sept. 24 (Tishri 
1)—This day marks the beginning of the 
Jewish year 5709 and opens the Ten Days 
of Penitence, which close with Yom Kippur. 


YOM KIPPUR (Day of Atonement) — 
Monday, Oct. 3 (Tishri 10)—This day 
marks the end of the Ten Days of Pen- 
itence that began with Rosh Hashana 
and is the holiest day of the Jewish year. 
It is described in Leviticus as the “Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths,” and synagogue services 
begin the preceding sundown, resume the 
following morning, and continue through 
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the day to sundown. Daily pursuits ¢ 
refrained from, and the day is spent 
prayers, fasting, and penitence. 


FIRST DAY OF SUKKOTH (Feast 


Tabernacles)—Saturday, Oct. 8 (Tishri 15) 
—This festival, also known as the Feas 


of the Ingathering, originally celebrated 
the fruit harvest, and the name comes 


from the booths or tabernacles in which 
the Jews lived during the harvest, al- 


though one tradition traces it to the 
shelters used by the Jews in their wander- 


ing through the wilderness. During the 
festival, many Jews build small huts in 
their back yards or on the roofs of houses, 
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COLUMBUS DAY—Wednesday, Oct. 12— 
A legal holiday in thirty-four states, com- 


memorating the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the first 
celebration of Columbus Day was that 


organized in 1792 by the Society of St. 


Tammany, or Columbian Order,. more 


widely known as Tammany Hall. In 1892, a 
statue of Columbus was erected at the 


entrance to Central Park, just above Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, and the plaza 
there was renamed Columbus Circle. 


ELECTION DAY (in certain states)— 
Tuesday, Nov. 8—Since 1845, by Act of Con- 
gress, the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November is the date for choosing 
Presidential electors. State elections are 
also generally held on this day. 


ARMISTICE DAY—Friday, Noy. 11— 
Commemorates the signing of the Armistice 
ending World War I in 1918. A Congres- 
sional resolution in 1926 directed the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation annually for 


observance of the day. It is a legal holiday 


in many states and in others observance is 
asked by proclamation of the governors. As 
part of the day’s observance, two minutes 
of silence are included in the ceremonies 
honoring the memories of the war dead. 
The most notable observance is at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
Cemetery, in Arlington, Va. 


THANKSGIVING—Thursday, Nov. 24— 
Observed nationally on the fourth Thurs- 
day in November by Act of Congress 
(1941), the first such national procla- 
mation having been issued by President 
Lincoln in 1868, on the urging of Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, editor of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. Most Americans believe that the 
holiday dates back to the day of thanks 
ordered by Governor Bradford of Plymouth 
Colony in New England in 1621 but 
scholars point out that days of thanks 
stem from ancient times. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT—Noy. 27— 
Advent is the season in which the faithful 
must prepare themselves for the advent of 
the Saviour on Christmas. The four Sun- 
days before Christmas are marked by 
special church services. 


ST DAY OF HANUKKAH (Festival 
ights)—Friday, Dec. 16 (Kislev 25)— 
s festival was instituted by Judas Mac- 
baeus in 165 B.c. to celebrate the puri- 
wcation of the Temple of Jerusalem, which 
sad been desecrated three years earlier by 
sntiochus Epiphanes, who set up a pagan 
Lltar and offered sacrifices to Zeus Olym- 
»ius. In Jewish homes, a light is lighted 
fhe first night, and on each succeeding 
right of the eight-day festival, another 
S lighted. 

CHRISTMAS (Feast of the Nativity)— 
punday, Dec. 25—The most important 
ind the most widely celebrated holiday of 
ihe Christian year, it is observed as the 


anniversary of the birth of Jesus. Christ- 
mas customs are centuries old. The mistle- 
toe, for example, comes from the Druids, 
who, in hanging the mistletoe, hoped for 
peace and good fortune. Use of such plants 
as holly comes from the ancient belief that 
such plants blossomed at Christmas. Com- 
paratively recent is the Christmas tree, 
first set up in Germany in the 17th cen- 
tury, and the use of candles on trees de- 
veloped from the belief that candles ap- 
peared by miracle on the trees at Christ- 
mas. Colonial Manhattan Islanders intro- 
duced the name Santa Claus, a corruption 
of the Dutch name for the 4th Century 
Asia-Minor St. Nicholas. 


Movable Holidays, 1949 to 1958 


CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR 


Election 


Thanks- 


Year Ash Wed. Easter Pentecost 
1949 Mar. 2°} Apr. 17 | June 5 
1950 Feb. 22 Apr. 9 | May 28 
1951 Feb. 7 | Mar. 25 | May 13 
1952 Fep. 27.) Apr. 13} June, -1 
1953 Feb, 18°} Apr. 5 | May 24 
1954 Mar. 3 | Apr. 18 | June 6 
1955 Feb. 23 | Apr. 10 | May 29 
1956 Beb. 15 | Apr. 1 | May 20 
1957 Mar. 6 | Apr. 21 June 9 
1958 Feb. 19 | Apr. 6 | May 25 


yhrove Tuesday: 1 day before Ash Wednesday. 


‘alm Sunday: 7 days before Easter. 
faundy Thursday: 3 days before Easter. 
700d Friday: 2 days before Easter. 


Labor Day Day giving Advent 

Sept. 5 | Nov. 8 | Nov. 24 Nov. 27 
Sept. 4 | Nov. 7] Nov. 23 Decia3 
Sept. 3 | Nov. 6] Nov. 22 DEC ns 
Sept. 1 | Nov. 4] Nov. 27 Nov. 30 
Sept. 7 | Nov. 3 | Nov. 26 Nov. 29 
Sept. 6 | Nov. 2 | Nov. 25 Nov. 28 
Sept. 5 | Nov. 8] Nov. 24 Nov. 27 
Sept. 3 | Nov. 6 | Nov. 22 Decweae 
Sept. 2 Nov 5 Nov. 28 Dec a 
Sept. 1 | Nov. . 4 | Nov. 27 Nov. 30 


Holy Saturday: 1 day before Easter. 
Ascension Day: 10 days before Pentecost. 
Trinity Sunday: 7 days after Pentecost. 
Corpus Christi: 11 days after Pentecost. 


JEWISH 
1st day 
1st day ist day Rosh Yom 1st Day Simhath 1st Day 
Year Purim Passover Shabuoth Hashana Kippur Sukkoth Torah Hanukkah 
1949 | Mar. 15 | Apr. 14] June 3] Sept. 24] Oct. 3] Oct. 8] Oct. 16] Dec. 16 
1950 | Mar. 3] Apr. 2] May 22) Sept. 12 | Sept. 21] Sept. 26|) Oct. 4)]Dec. 4 
1951 | Mar. 22] Apr. 21] June 10] Oct. 1] Oct. 10] Oct. 15] Oct. 23] Dec. 24 
1952 | Mar. 11] Apr. 10/ May 30] Sept: 20 | Sept. 29] Oct. 4/ Oct. 12] Dec. 13 
1953 | Mar. 1]|Mar. 31] May 20] Sept. 10 | Sept. 19} Sept. 24| Oct. 2/Dec. 2 
1954 | Mar. 19] Apr. 18] June 7]|Sept. 28| Oct. 7]| Oct. 12] Oct. 20] Dec. 20 
1955 | Mar. 8| Apr. 7] May 27] Sept. 17| Sept. 26 | Oct. 1] Oct. 9] Dec. 10 
1956 | Feb. 26] Mar. 27|/ May 16] Sept. 6] Sept. 15 | Sept. 20 | Sept. 28] Nov. 29 
1957 | Mar. 17| Apr. 16] June 5] Sept. 26] Oct. 5] Oct. 10} Oct. 18] Dec. 18 
1958 | Mar. 6] Apr 5| May 25] Sept. 15] Sept. 24/ Sept. 29] Oct. 7] Dec. 7 


Length of Jewish holidays (O=Orthodox, C=Conservative, R=Reform) : 


assover: O & C, 8 days (holy days: first 
2 and last 2); R, 7 days (holy days: 
first and last). 

nabuoth: O & C, 2 days; R, 1 day. 

osh Hashana: O & C, 2 days; R, 1 day. 
om Kippur: All groups, 1 day. 

ikkoth: All groups, 7 days (holy days: 
O & C, first 2; R, first only). O & C ob- 


serve two additional days: Shemini At- 
sereth (Eighth Day of the Feast) and 
Simhath Torah (Rejoicing of the Law). 
R observes Shemini Atsereth but not 
Simhath Torah. 

Hanukkah: All groups, 8 days. 


NOTE: All holidays begin at sundown on 
the evening before the date given. 


SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS AND INFORMATION BUREAUS 


ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL CONFERENCE. Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1, N. Y. 

ALL-AMERICAN GIRLS BASEBALL LEAGUE. 462 Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago 11, Ill. 


~ AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE U. S. 233 Broadway, 


New York 7, N. Y. 

AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 4233 - 205th St., 
Bayside, N. Y. 

AMATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Room 3406, 122 
E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

AMATEUR HOCKEY ASSN. OF THE U. S. Madison Square 
Garden, 307 W. 49th St., New York 19, N Y. 

AMATEUR SKATING UNION OF THE U. S. 18093 Ilene St., 
Detroit 21, Mich. 

AMATEUR SOFTBALL ASSN. OF AMERICA. Municipal Pier, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTING ASSN. Vandalia, Ohio 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERICAN BADMINTON ASSN. 47 Colburn Rd., Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. 

AMERICAN BASKETBALL LEAGUE. 120 Wall St., New York 5. 

AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS. 2200 N. Third St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. 

AMERICAN CANOE ASSN. Skyline Garden, Bldg. 8-P, North 
Arlington, N. J. 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE. Empire State Bidg., New 
York 1, N.Y. 

AMERICAN HORSE SHOWS ASSN. 90 Broad St., New York 4. 

AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 

AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSN. 10276 Orton Ave., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE ASSN. Box 1049, Columbus, Ohio 

AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSN. 3733 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 

AMERICAN RACING DRIVERS CLUB (midget auto racing). 
345 Calhoun Ave., New York 61, N. Y. 

ASSN. OF PROFESSIONAL BALL PLAYERS OF AMERICA. 
524 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

BASEBALL COMMISSIONER A. B. CHANDLER. 2601 Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

BASKETBALL ASSN. OF AMERICA. Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

BILLIARD ASSN. OF AMERICA. 629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, Hl. 

EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE. Biltmore Hotel, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

ELIAS BASEBALL BUREAU, 11 West 42d St., New York 18, 
N.Y 


INTERCOLLEGIATE A.A.A.A. Biltmore Hotel, New York 17. 

INTERNATIONAL GAME FISH ASSN. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 

NATL. ARCHERY ASSN. OF THE U. S. 2 Grace St., Old Green- 
wich, Conn. 

NATL. ASSN. OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 5 Union Sq., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

NATL. ASSN. OF ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS. 222 
Papin Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo. 


NATL. ASSN. OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES 
(Minors). 696 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


NATL. ASSN. OF STATE RACING COMMISSIONERS. Box 
156, Lexington, Ky. 

NATL. BASEBALL CONGRESS. Wichita 1, Kans. 

NATL. BASKETBALL LEAGUE. Box 809, Lafayette, Ind. 

NATL. BOXING ASSN. Room 2053, New Municipal Center, 
Washington 1, D. C. ’ 

NATL. COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSN. Hotel Sherman, Chis 
cago 1, Ill. 

NATL. DUCK PIN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1420 New York Ave 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. - 

NATL. FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia 

NATL. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 

NATL. HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSN. OF AMERICA. 912 Mel+ — 
rose Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

NATL. LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. . 


6, D.C. ; 
NATL. SKEET ASSN. 1600 Rhode Is. Ave., Washington 6, D. a 
NATL. SKI ASSN. Box 33, Barre, Mass. 


NATL. SQUASH RACQUETS ASSN. Room 335, 40 Worth Sta, _ 
New York 13, N. Y. 4 


NATL. SQUASH TENNIS ASSN. 131 E. 15th St., New York 


NATL. STEEPLECHASE AND HUNT ASSN. 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


NEW YORK RACING ASSNS. SERVICE BUREAU. 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC (BOXING) COMMISSION. — 
80 Centre St., New York 13, N.-Y. 


NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RACING UNION. 37 West “a 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ ASSN. OF AMERICA. 134 Ne 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. a ys 

PROFESSIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSN. OF THE U. S, 51 
Columbus Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN. OF THE U. 8. 
Box 857, Detroit 31, Mich. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSNS. OF THE U. S. 400 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


U. S. AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSN. 120 West 42d Ste 
New York 18, N.Y. 


U. S. CHESS FEDERATION. 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, n J 


U. S. FIELD HOCKEY ASSN. 107 School Lane, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


U. S. FIGURE SKATING ASSN. 1122 Leader Bidg., Cleveland” 
14, Ohio 

U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. 222 N. Bank Dr., Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. ; 


U. S. GOLF ASSN. 73 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


U. S. HOCKEY LEAGUE. 524 Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis a 
Minn. 


U. S. INTERCOLLEGIATE LACROSSE ASSN. 3317 Richmond 
Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 


U. S. LAWN TENNIS ASSN. 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
U. S. OLYMPIC ASSN. Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, N. Y. 
U.S. PADDLE TENNIS ASSN. 111 Broadway, New York6, N.Y, 
U. S. POLO ASSN. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ; 
U. S. SOCCER FOOTBALL ASSN. 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1 


U. S. TABLE TENNIS ASSN. 2501 Pocahontas Ave., Rock Hill 
Village 17, Mo. 


U. S. TROTTING ASSN. 525 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS. 85 E. 
Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
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BASEBALL 


\HE POPULAR TRADITION that baseball was 
invented by Abner Doubleday at Coop- 
sown, N. Y., in 1839, has been enshrined 
she Hall of Fame and National Museum 
Baseball erected in that town, but re- 
rch has proved that a game called “Base 
1” was played in this country and Eng- 
d before 1839. However, the first team 
eball as we know it was played at the 
sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., on June 19, 
56, between the Knickerbockers and the 
y York Nine. There was a gradual 
wth of baseball and an improvement 
quipment and playing skill in the next 
y years. Soldiers returning home from 
Civil War spread over the country the 
1e they had learned to play in their 
Ips. 

istorians have it that the first pitcher 
shrow a curve was William A. (Candy) 
nmings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
skings were the first all-professional 


team and in 1869 they played 64 games 
without a loss. The standard ball of the 


same size and weight, still the rule, was 
adopted in 1872. The first catcher’s mask ~ 


was worn in 1875. The National League 
was organized in 1876. The first chest pro- 
tector was donned in 1885. The three-strike 
rule was put on the books in 1887 and 
the four-ball ticket to first base came in 
1889. The pitching distance, formerly 
shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 inches 
in 1893 and the rules have been only 
slightly modified since that time. 

The American League, under the vigor- 
ous leadership of B. B. Johnson, blossomed 
forth as a major league in 1901. Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, by action of 
the two major leagues, became Commis- 
sioner of Baseball in 1921 and, upon his 
death (1944), Albert B. Chandler, former 
United States Senator from Kentucky, was 
elected to that office (1945). 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL LEAGUE—AMERICAN LEAGUE—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Albert B. Chandler 
Walter W. Mulbry, Se 


, Commissioner 
cretary-Treasurer 


2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Ford C. Frick 
President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
airman of the Board, John A. Heydler 
ice Bureau: Charles M. Segar, Manager 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
William Harridge 
President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: 310 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ml. 
ice Bureau: Earl J. Hilligan, Manager 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
George M. Trautman 
President-Treasurer 
696 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Vice President—Clarence H. Rowland 
Publicity Director: Robert L. Finch 


Executive Committee 
Clarence H. Rowland (Chairman) 
Herman D. White, Earl Mann 
Umpire Adviser 


W. B. Carpenter, 2700 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


tf 
j 
ie | 
4 


oar at 


Baseball Statistics 
Source: The Elias Baseball Bureau, New York City. 


Record of World Series Games 
(No series in 1904.) 


“s Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named aj 
winner and loser, respectively. 4 


1903—BOSTON A. L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (3) 


(Not under Brush rules) 
Managers—J J. Coilins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 
“4 Oct. 1—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............... 7 Boston (Young). ...stespt catnacs che 3 At Boston 
Oct.. 2—Boston (Dinneen).............-..08% 3 Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 0 At Boston 
ee Oct. 3—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............... 4 Boston (Hughes)...............-- 2 At Boston 
of Oct. 6—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............... 5 Boston (Dinneen)...............-- 4 At Pittsburgh 
) oti? —Boston (YOuNg)........ ca necssceceees 11 Pittsburgh (Kennedy)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
4 Oct. 8—Boston (Dinneen)................... 6 Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 3 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 10—Boston (Young).........-..-.-2-0-- 7 ‘Pittsburgh (Phillippe). ............ 3 At Pittsburgh 
7 Oct. 13—Boston (Dinneen).................-. 3 Pittsburgh (Phillippe). ............ 0 At Boston 
; 1905—-NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (1) 
i Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 
4 Oct. 9—New York (Mathewson)............. 3 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia 
#) Oct. 10—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 3 New York (McGinnity)............ Q At New York 
a Oct. 12—New York (Mathewson). ............ 9 Philadelphia (Coakley)............ 0 At Philadelphia 
; Oct. 13—New York (McGinnity).............. 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. QO At New York 
a Oct. 14—New York (Mathewson)............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. Q At New York 
1906—-CHICAGO A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
Managers—Fielder Jones, Chicago A. L.; Frank L. Chance, Chicago N. L. 
Oct. 9—Chicago A CAltrock) sare see ne te 2 Chicago N (Brown)............... 1 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 10—Chicago N (Reulbach)............... 7 Chicago A (White).............. 1 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Oct. 11—Chicago A (Walsh).................. 3 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 0 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 12—Chicago N (Brown).............-..- 1 Chicago A (Altrock)............... 0 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Oct. 13—Chicago A (Walsh)................-. 8 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 6 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 14—Chicago A (White). ................. 8 Chicago N (Brown)............... 3 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
1907—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (0) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 
Or te ere OC) ees 3°" Datrort:(te) Sn eec ecco eae oars 3 At Chicago (12 inn.) 
Oct. 9—Chicago (Pfiester).................. 3 (Detroft C(Mullin)iga hence eee 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 10—Chicago (Reulbach)................. i Dotratt‘(Sieverc. ovcescart. co tes 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Overall)................... 6 Detroit (Donovan). ............... 1 At Detroit 
Oct. 12—Chicago (Brown).................... 2 Datroit:(Mullin) 3.0 cnomis. eaten 0 At Detroit 
1908—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 
Oct. 10—Chicago (Brown).................... 10 Detroit (Summers)............... 6 At Detroit 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Overall)............. see 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Chicago 
Octyl2—Detroit (Mullin). cc... joc eee e aces 8 Chicago \(Pfiestet). a... ee escmasen 3 At Chicago 
Oct. 13—Chicago (Brown).................... 3 _ Detroit (Summers)............... 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 14—Chicago (Overall)................... 2 Detroit (Donovan). <2 <5 snc... a ere 0 At Detroit 
1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 
Oct. 8—Pittsburgh CAdaMS) cs seniesuceesGl 4 Detroit-(Mullin): 3.00.2 asec eee 1 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 9—Detroit (Donovan)............2..... 7 ‘Pittsburgh (Camnitz).............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 11—Pittsburgh (Maddox) Gag hos enabr 8 Detroit (Summers)................ 6 At Detroit 
Oct. 12—Detroit GNULND ict cue ccmeteni se oes ce 5 Pittsburgh (Leifield).............. 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 13—Pittsburgh (Adams). . WSUAO sacs dor 8 Detroit (Summers)............... 4 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 14—Detroit (Mullin) 55 Siscictonesete ateeiae 5 Pittsburgh (Willis)’............... 4 At Detroit 
Oct. 16—Pittsburgh (Adams)... ............- 8 Detroit (Donovan). ............... 0 At Detroit 
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1910—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Frank L. Chance, Chicago. 


7—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 45 WwGhicago (Overall). 20 oe. oases 1 At Philadelphia 
18—Philadelphia ROOMS) i. 2 ce wk. S$) Chicago (Brown). . a6. ooo 3 At Philadelphia 
20—Philadelphia (EaombS) eves ce ck we. 12 Chicago (Mcintire).......:.... ... 5 At Chicago 
22—Chicago CBOWN)S Ete coe bieeen 4 Philadelphia (Bender) --. 3 At Chicago (10 inn.) 
23—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. 2 FChicaga (Brawn) iis ceen wnn 2 At Chicago 


1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


44—New York (Mathewson). ............ 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 At New York 
&6—Philadelphia (Plank)................ 3 New York (Marquard)............. 1 At Philadelphia 
i7—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At New York (11 inn.) 
24—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 4 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At Philadelphia 
25—New York (Crandall)................ 4 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 3 At New York (10 inn.) 
26—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 13 New York (Ames)................ 2 At Philadelphia 


1912—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 
Managers—J. Garland Stahl, Boston; John J. McGraw, New York. 


m——noston (Wood). 3. ob 26... cess. avc 4 New York (Tesreau).............. 3 At New York 

Boston (6)... cords nes ccsctccoeses 6 Now York Gie): ii eiocs eee 6 At Boston (11 inn.) 
10—New York (Marquard)............... 2 Boston (O’Brien)........ .. 1 At Boston 
et-—Boston (Wood)... <.....2-sccccce 3 New York (Tesreau)..... -- 1 At New York 
12—Boston (Bedient)................... 2 New York (Mathewson) 1 At Boston 
14—New York (Marquard)............... 5 Boston (O’Brien)................. 2 At New York 
15—New York (Tesreau)...-............ ll Boston (Wood) s\2fc.' oc near 4 At Boston 
1G6—Boston (Wood)... 00 ...e.cceccsccss 3 New York (Mathewson). .......... 2 At Boston (10 inn.) 


1913—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


7—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 6 New York (Marquard)............. 4 At New York 

8—New York (Mathewson). ............ 3 -~ Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia (10 inn.) 

$—Philadelphia (Bush)................. 8 New York (Tesreau).............. 2 At New York 
10—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 6 New York (Demaree)............. 5 At Philadelphia 
11—Philadelphia (Plank)................ 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 1 At New York 


1914—BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (0) 
Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


$—Boston (Rudolph).............-...-. 7 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 At Philadelphia 
10O—Boston (James). ...........-.--00-- 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia 
12—Boston (James)..........--.-+-+0-00 5 Philadelphia (Bush)............... 4 At Boston (12 inn.) H 
13—Boston (Rudolph)................00 3 Philadelphia (Shawkey)........... 1 At Boston } 
6 i 
1915—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (1) t 
Managers—wWilliam Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J. Moran, Philadelphia. ; 
8—Philadelphia (Alexander).........--- 3 Boston (Shore)....: .0.:2-see2e00s- 1 At Philadelphia ; 
9—Boston (Foster) CIMEA PE, cnoielateeito/oieis olete 2 Philadelphia (Mayer)............. 1 At Philadelphia ¢ 
1—Boston (Leonard)...........---.+0-: 2 Philadelphia (Alexander).......... 1 At Boston ; 
|'2—Boston (Shore)............-0e2see0 2 Philadelphia (Chalmers)........... 1 At Boston ( i 
(3—Boston (Foster)............--.-eeeee 5 Philadelphia (Rixey).............. 4 At Philadelphia is 
1916—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN, N. L. (1) 
Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. i 
F=—Boston CSROLB) sate viele < oo :s1010 2-0-0:010-0 2101 6 Brooklyn (Marquard).............. 5 At Boston 4; 
FE poston eae NR c7otis <jctoeresisiiokiars v Brooklyn (Smith)................. 1 At Boston (14 inn.) 
0—Brooklyn (Coombs)..........-.+---- 4 Bostoni( Mays) irate oiscs(ccereissarersseline 3 At Brooklyn 
1—Boston (Leonard)...........---.--+- 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 2 At Brooklyn 
2—-Boston (Shore)=<). a2 <.220ccceeconee 4 Brooklyn (Pfeffer)................ 1 At Boston 4 


1917—CHICAGO A. L. (4) NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Clarence H. Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw, New York. 


i tT) iB tanc Sat aSeOeeyGn 2 New York (Sallee)...........-...- 1 At Chicago 
Speed sce 52s ep STAGED OOEG 7 New York (Anderson)...........-- 2 At Chicago 
O—New York (Benton).............---- 2 Chicago (Cicotte)................- 0 At New York 
1—New York (Schupp).........---.--+ Glee CINCAGOM PANEL) oa5 abs v,0,0,)0/0)055;5101<070 0 At New York 
3—Chicago (Faber)........+.--+++++++- 8 New York (Sallee)............-.-- 5 At Chicago 


5—Chicago (Faber)...........--+2++0+- 4 New York (Benton)..............- 2 At New York 


1918—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred L. Mitchell, Chicago. 


Sept. 5—Boston (Ruth)...........+..20eeee 1 Chicago (Vaughn)................- 0 At Chicago ‘ 
Sept. 6—Chicago (Tyler)... 00... se cccecwsene 3 Boston (Bush). ......--..--...0+. 1 At Chicago 
Sept. 7—Boston (Mays).......... pot EP Chicago CVaugin ss oon as oho ae coe 1 At Chicago 
Sept. 9—Boston (Ruth)............. . «3 Chicago (Douglas)................ 2 At Boston 
Sept. 10—Chicago (Vaughn) 3 BestonmQJ0n0s) > = s. once kes Sin diode 0 At Boston 
_ Sept. 11—Boston (Mays). .............00000% 2... . Chicago. (Tylet). S. tasecess saw en 1 At Boston 


1919—CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 
Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 


Oct. 1—Cincinnati (Ruether)................ 9 Chicago (Cicotte)................. 1 At Cincinnati 

Oct. 2—Cincinnati (Sallee).................. 4 Chicago (Williams)................ 2 At Cincinnati 

Oct. _3—Chicago (Kerr)..............-.200-- 3 Cincinnati (Fisher)...............- 0 At Chicago 

Oct. 4—Cincinnati (Ring)................... 2 Chicago (Cicotte)................. 0 At Chicago 

Oct. 6—Cincinnati (Eller)................... 5 Chicago (Williams)................ 0 At Chicago 

Oct. 7—Chicago (Kerr)...............-2.05. 5 Cinciimatt- (RING) 25 dsi2- ce eco 2 4 At Cincinnati 

Oct. 8—Chicago (Cicotte)................... 4 Cincinnati (Sallee)................ 1 At Cincinnati 

Oct. 9—Cincinnati (Eiler).......:........6-- 10 Chicago ( Williams)............... 5 At Chicago (10 inn.) 


1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 
Managers—Tris Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


5 Oct. 5—Cleveland (Coveleskie).............. 3 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 1 At Brooklyn 
E Oct. 6—Brooklyn (Grimes). ...............-. 3 Cleveland (Bagby)................ 0 At Brooklyn 
: Oct. 7—Brooklyn (Smith)................... 2 Cleveland (Caldwell) 1 At Brooklyn 
4 Oct. 9—Cleveland (Coveleskie).............. 5 Brooklyn (Cadore)... . 1 At Cleveland 
S Oct. 10—Cleveland (Bagby).................. 8 Brooklyn (Grimes)... 1 At Cleveland 
“i Oct. 11—Cleveland (Mails)................... 1 Brooklyn (Smith)................. 0 At Cleveland 
iS Oct. 12—Cleveland (Coveleskie).............. 3 Brooklyn (Grimes)................ 0 At Cleveland 


1921—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


Oct. 5—New York A (Mays)...............-. 7 New York N (Nehf)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 6—New York A (Hoyt)................. 3 New York N (Douglas)............ 0 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 7—New York N (Barnes)............... 13 New York A (Quinn).............. 5 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 9—New York N (Douglas).............. 4 New York A (Mays).............-- 2 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 10—New York A (Hoyt). ................ 3 New York N (Nehf)............... 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 11—New York N (Barnes)............... 8 New York A (Shawkey)........... 5 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 12—New York N (Douglas). ............. 2 New York A (Mays)............... 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 13—New York N (Nehf)..:.............. 1 New York A (Hoyt)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 


1922—-NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (0) 


eo to nee ee 


® Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. a 
Oct. 4—New York N (Ryan)................. 3 New York A (Bush)............... 2 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 5—New York N (tie)................... 3 Now: Vora (ié)}:t82 2 ee 3 At Polo Grounds (10 i 
Oct. 6—New York N (Scott)................. 3 New York A (Hoyt)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 7—New York N (McQuillan)............ 4 New York A (Mays)............... 3 At Polo Grounds a 
Oct. 8—New York N (Nehf)................. 5 New York A (Bush)............... 3 At Polo Grounds “ 
4 
1923—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) _ 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 
Oct. 10—New York N (Ryan)................. 5 New York A (Bush)............... 4 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 11—New York A (Pennock).............. 4 New York N (McQuillan).......... 2 At Polo Grounds ( 
Oct. 12—New York N (Nehf)................. 1 New York A (VJones).............. 0 At Yankee Stadium Hi 
Oct. 13—New York A (Shawkey)............. 8 New York N (Scott)............... 4 At Polo Grounds a 
Oct. 14—New York A (Bush)................. 8 New York N (Bentley)............ 1 At Yankee Stadium + 
Oct. 15—New York A (Pennock).............. 6 New York N (Nehf)............... 4 At Polo Grounds : 
a! 
1924—-WASHINGTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) . 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. . 
Oct. 4—New York CNGHD coe ati eee reise 4 Washington (Johnson)............. 3 At Washington (12 inn. ” 
Oct. 5—Washington (Zachary)............... 4 New York (Bentley).............. 3 At Washington 
Oct. 6—New York (McQuillan) oc. oo seec xn ons 6 Washington (Marberry)............ 4 At New York 
Oct. 7—Washington (Mogridge).............. 7 New York (Barnes)............... 4 At New York ; 
Oct. 8—New York (Bentley) si. Aes. cece 6 Washington (Johnson)............. 2 At New York M 
Oct. 9—Washington KZachary) icc ins aeee 2 New York (Nehf)................. 1 At Washington 
Oct. 10—Washington (Johnson)............... 4 New York (Bentley).............. 3 At Washington (12 inn. ). 


Br 
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_ -1925—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. L. (3) 
Managers—William B. McKechnie, Pittsburgh; Stanley R. Harris, Washington. 


_ 7—Washington Gohnson)............... 4 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. At Pittsburgh 
8—Pittsburgh (Aldridge). ........ rae 3° Washington (Coveleskie) At Pittsburgh 
{10—Washington Cherguson). sce cec. <a ce 4 Pittsburgh (Kremer).............. At Washington 
| 11—Washington Gohnson) ie meneheneeans Bree riteshergd (Ye) Poo case es acces At Washington 
112—Pittsburgh (Aldridge). . . ---- 6 Washington (Coveleskie) At Washington 
|13—Pittsburgh (Kremer). ... ---» 3 Washington (Ferguson)............ At Pittsburgh 
|15—Pittsburgh (Kremer)................ 9 Washington Johnson). ........... At Pittsburgh 


1926—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 


Managers—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis; Miller J. Huggins, New York. 


2—New York (Pennock)’............... 2 _ St. Louis (Sherdel)............... 1 At New York 

3—St. Louis (Alexander)............... 6 New York (Shocker).............. 2 At New York 

—ot. Louis (Haines)............6.0.2. 4 New York (Ruether).............. 0 At St. Louis 

G—New York (Hoyt). .-.............006 10 St. Louis (Reinhart).............. At St. Louis 

7—New York (Pennock)................ 3 St. Louis (Sherdel)............... At St. Louis (10 inn.) 

9—St. Louis (Alexander)............... 10 New York (Shawkey).........-... At New York 
-10—St. Louis (Haines).................. 3 New-York (Hoyt) 2-3... ss pene 2 At New York 


1927—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (0) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Bush, Pittsburgh. 


5—New York (Hoyt)................... 5 Pittsburgh (Kremer)......... ..... 4 At Pittsburgh 
6—New York (Pipgras)..........-...... 6 Pittsburgh (Aldridge)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
7—New York (Pennock)............. Ar =8 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. 1 At New York 
8—New York (Moore)................-. 4 Pittsburgh (Miljus)............... 3 At New York 


1928—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 


4—New York (Hoyt)..........-........ 4 St--Louis (Sherdel).; . 2.5.5.5 1 At New York 
5—New York (Pipgras)................. 9 St. Louis (Alexander)............. 3 At New York 
7—New York (Zachary)..............-- 7 St. Louis (Haines)................ 3 At St. Louis 
9—New York (Hoyt).................-- 7 St. Louis (Sherdel)............... 3 At St. Louis 


1929—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. 


8—Philadelphia (Ehmke)............... 3 CHICAZOALROOE) os orsiarn o,csereiso Crorsletn ors 

9—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)..........-. 9 Chicago (Malone)................- 
11—Chicago (Bush)..............--.-.-- 3 Philadelphia (Earnshaw)........... 
12—Philadelphia (Rommel)...........--. 10 Chicago (Blake) 9242.0. 7-3-2 
14—Philadelphia (Walberg).............. 3 Chicago (Malone)............-.... 


At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Philadelphia 
At Philadelphia 
At Philadelphia 


1930—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (2) 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. 


1—Philadelphia (Grove)..........-..-.- 5 StH Louis CGHMES) .xc.-s asin mete 2 
2—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)...........- 6 StoLouts'(Rhem) 52.705. odes ecleee 1 
4—St. Louis (Hallahan).........---..-- 5 Philadelphia (Walberg)............ 0 
5—St. Louis (Haines). ...............+- 3 Philadelphia (Grove).............- 1 
6—Philadelphia (Grove)..............-. 2 St. Louis (Grimes).........-..-+.- 0 
8—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............- 8 St. Louis (Hallahan).............. 1 


1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. ( 
Managers—Charles E. Street, St. Louis; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


1—Philadelphia (Grove)............-.-- 6 St. Louis (Derringer).............- 2 
2—St. Louis (Hallahan)...........-.... 2 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 0 
5—St. Louis (Grimes). ........---+--++- 5 Philadelphia (Grove).............- 2 
6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............- 3 St. Louis Gohnson)..............- 0 
7—St. Louis (Hallahan)...............- 5 Philadelphia (Hoyt)............... 1 
9—Philadelphia (Grove)............-... 8 St. Louis (Derringer).............+- 1 
ESE LOUIS CGTIMOS) (sd. os deo e'ssieioicasele 4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 2 


At Philadelphia 
At Philadelphia 
At St. Louis 
At St. Louis 
At St. Louis 
At Philadelphia 


3) 


At St. Louis 
At St. Louis 
At Philadelphia 
At Philadelphia 
At Philadelphia 
At St. Louis 
At St. Louis 


1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 


Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


28—New York (Ruffing)..........-.+--- 12 Chicago:(Bush): 202/22 ca: sie 6 
29—New York (Gomez).......-----++-- 5 Chicago (Warneke).......-.--.--- 2 
1—New York (Pipgras).........---+++-+ 7 Chicago (Root)............00.005- is 
2—New York (Moore).........-+++00+ 13 Chicago (May)..........220++-0% 6 


At New York 
At New York 
At Chicago 
At Chicago 


Information Please” 


1933—-NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. L. (1) 


Managers—William H. Terry, New York; Joseph E. Cronin, Washington. 


Oct. 3—New York (Hubbell)..............-. 4 Washington (Stewart)............. 2 At New York 
Oct. 4—New York (Schumacher)............ 6 Washington (Crowder)............ 1 At New York 
Oct. 5—Washington (Whitehill) 4 —_—_New York (Fitzsimmons).......... 0 At Washington 
Oct. 6—New York (Hubbell).......... a4 Washington (Weaver)............. 1. At Washington (11 inn.) 
Oct. 7—New York (Luque).................. 4 Washington (Russell)............. 3 At Washington (10 inn.) 
1934—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. 
Oct! 3—St. Louis (J. Dean)..........:ss00s00 8 Detroit (Crowder)................ 3 At Detroit 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Rowe)...............2.005. 3 St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 2 At Detroit (12 inn., 
Oct S—ot: Louis (P. Dean). 2... 2. cceccenes 4 Detroit (Bridges)................. 1 At St. Louis 
WcteerO—Dotroit (AUKEL) 22). goss cccsacecces 10 St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 4 At St. Louis 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Bridges). ...............4.- 3 St. Lous Ul Dealt}: .2 2. sc. see 1 At St. Louis 
Optewo—st. Louis (P. Dean)... ..%...cccevees 4 Detroit CROWS) \\-e8 se oaoans ace eee 3 At Detroit 
Oct 9-—st: Louis (i. .Dean). .s.........0000. 11 Detroit:(Auket) tcc. ss ocanecea 0 At Detroit 
1935—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) : 
Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. x, 
Oct. 2—Chicago (Warneke).................. 3 Detroit Rowe) <6 sn See 0 At Detroit re 
Oct. 3—Detroit (Bridges)................... 8 Chicagh (Rao)... Sonos co. ote 3 At Detroit - 
Oct=mA—Detroit (ROWS)... 5. ok one ee ves eee 6 Chicago (Freneh)................- 5 At Chicago (11 inn.) 
Octero—Dotroit (Crawder).........0sssesn0s 2 Chicago (Carleton)................ 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 6—Chicago (Warneke)................. 3 Detroit (Rowe). 252.4... 0.056.050 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Bridges)................... 4 Chicage:(Frarich).232.../0.. tin. <0 3 At Detroit 4 
1936—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 9 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. . 
Sept. 30—Giants (Hubbell)................... 6 Yankees (Ruffing)................ 1 At Polo Grounds a 
Oct. 2—Yankees (Gomez)...............008 18 Giants (Schumacher).............. 4 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 3—Yankees (Hadley)................. 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons). ............ 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 4—Yankees (Pearson)................ 5 Giants (Hubbell))~ oc ox<5cos pscnke 2 At YankeezStadium . 
Oct. 5—Giants (Schumacher)............... 5 Yankees (Malone)................ 4 AtYankee Stadium (LO inn 
Oct. 6—Yankees (Gomez).................. 13 Giants (Fitzsimmons). ............ 5 At Polo Grounds 
1937—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) ; 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 
Oct. 6—Yankees (Gomez).................0- 8 Giants (Hubbell), ................. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 7—Yankees (Ruffing).................. 8 Glants: (Melton)... ..v.<c. devc.c es 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 8—Yankees (Pearson).................. 5 Giants (Schumacher).............. 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 9—Giants (Hubbell).................... 7 Yankees (Hadley)................. 3 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 10—Yankees (Gomez)................... 4 Giants (Melton).................. 2 At Polo Grounds 
1938—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 3 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles L. Hartnett, Chicago. 3 
Oct. 5—New York (Ruffing)...............4. 3* PiChicago:(Lee);,. Pcs he coe. 1 At Chicago 7 
Oct. 6—New York (Gomez)..............-.- 6 Chicago.(Dean).222. ea 3 At Chicago ‘ 
Oct. 8—New York (Pearson)................ 5 Chicago (Bryant)................. 2 At New York 
Oct. 9—New York (Ruffing)................. 8 Chicago (Lae) reno. eee ee 3 At New York ‘ 
1939—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati. 
Oct. 4—New York (Rufiing)................. 2 Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 1 At New York 
Oct. 5—New York (Pearson)................ 4 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 0 At New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Hadley)................. 7 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 3 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 8—New York (Murphy)................ 7 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 4 At Cincinnati (0 inn.) 
1940—CINCINNATI N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati: Delmar D. Baker, Detroit. 
Oct. 2—Detroit (Newsom)................08 7 Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 2. At Cincinnati u 
Oct. 3—Cincinnati (Walters)................ 5 Detroiti(Rowé)i cs oy cc. emcee 3 At Cincinnati . 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Bridges)................... 7 Cincinnati (Turner)............... 4 At Detroit 
Oct. 5—Cincinnati (Derringer)............... 5 Detroit:(Trodt)inee sen cee eee 2 At Detroit 
Oct. 6—Detroit (Newsom).................. 8 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 7—Cincinnati (Walters)................. 4 Detroit\(Rowé) .a: Aisees ites, 0 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 8—Cincinnati (Derringer)............... 2 Detroit (Newsom)................ 1 At Cincinnati ot 
1941—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Leo E. Durocher, Brooklyn. 
Oct. 1—New York (Ruffing)................. 3 Brooklyn (Davis) Ee occ e wae eee 2 At New York 
Oct. 2—Brooklyn (Wyatt). ........000ccccee 3 New York (Chandler)............. 2 At New York 
Oct.” 4—New York (Russo).................. 2 Brooklyn (Casey)................. 1 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 5—New York (Murphy)................ 7 Brooklyn (Casey)................. 4 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 6—New York(Bonham)................ 3 Brooklyn (Wyatt)................. 1 At Brooklyn 


: ssa ess 4 * ig f 

i a 1 pong: ae r e 
Pe 1942—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (1) 

: : Managers—William H. Southworth, St. Louis; Joseph V. McCarthy, New York. 

- 30—New York (Ruffing)................ 7 St. Louis (M. Cooper)............. 4 At St. Louis 
1—St. Louis (Beazley) eae UTS ow cis ok 4 New York (Bonham).............. 3 At St. Louis 
3—St. Louis (White) Soh he: Seana 2 ~~ New York (Chandler). ............ 0 At New York 

— 4—St. Louis CUI ED 2 it ae 9 New York (Donald)............... 6 At New York 
5—St. Louis (Beazley)............2... 4 New York (Ruffing)............... 2 At New York 


1943—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William H. Southworth, St. Louis. 


5—New York (Chandler)............... A) "St: Bonis(banien) 2. 002 hoh<.ces 2 At New York 

6—St. Louis (M. Cooper)............... 4 New York (Bonham).............. 3 At New York 

7—New York (Borowy).......... at noae: 6 Siem ONS CBFAZIB) 2s cai net ose dos 2 At New York . 
10O—New York (Russo).................- 2 St. Louis (Brecheen)..:.....2..5.. 1 At St. Louis 
f11—New York (Chandler)............... 2 St. Louis (M. Cooper)............. 0 At St. Louis 


1944—-ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. (2) 
Managers—William H. Southworth, Cardinals; J. Luther Sewell, Browns. 


4—Browns.(Galehouse)................ 2 Cardinals (M. Cooper)............ 1 At Sportsman’s Park 
5—Cardinals (Donnelly)................ 3 Browns (Muncrief)............... 2  AtSportsman’s Pk. (11 inn.) 
6—Browns (Kramer)...............+.0. 6 Cardinals (Wilks)................. 2 At Sportsman's Park 
7—Cardinals (Brecheen)............... 5 Browns (Jakucki)....+........... 1 At Sportsman’s Park 
8—Cardinals (M. Cooper)............... 2  - Browns (Galehouse).............. 0 At Sportsman's Park 
9—Cardinals (Lanier).................. 3 Browns (Potten) =. .5.c<2. 2c ae case 1 At Sportsman's Park 


1945—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Chartes J. Grimm, Chicago. 


3—Chicago (Borowy)............--...-- 9 Detroit (Newhouser).............. 0 At Detroit 

i SBTON CEEUCKS) «<<<. < cca ecw cesses 4 Chicago CWyse)).4\ eee sone cece a 1 At Detroit 
5—Chicago (Passeau)...............+-- 3 Detroit (Overmire).............4.. 0 At Detroit 
6—Detroit (Trout)... . echo ehays. civ otal oist o's 4 Chicago (Print).c- cc oec «22a ocd sak 1 At Chicago 
7—Detroit (Newhouser)................ 8 Chicago (Borowy)................ 4 At Chicago 
8—Chicago (Borowy) ...............--- 8 Detroiti(Urout esc eo eee octets 7 At Chicago (12 inn.) 
10—Detroit (Newhouser)................ 9 Chicago (Borowy)........s--+--2--+- 3 At Chicago 


1946—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. (3) 


Managers—Edwin H. Dyer, St. Louis; Joseph E. Cronin, Boston. 


6—Boston (Johnson)..........--.------ Ze St Louis (Pollet) 7 na. ates 2 At St. Louis (10 innings) 
7—St. Louis (Brecheen)..............-- 3 Boston (Harsis)S. foes tecioncosee 0 At St. Louis 

S—Boston (Ferriss). ............0220006 4 St. Louis (Dickson)............... 0 At Boston 

f0O—St. Louis (Munger).........--..+.++ 12 Boston (Hughson)................ 3 At Boston 

11—Boston (Dobson)...........-..----- 6 Ste EOuist(Brazie) sigcta- a 20s =i 3 At Boston 

13—St. Louis (Brecheen)..........-...-- 4 Boston Ci artis) speci atars’s stars nse 1 At St. Louis 

15—St. Louis (Brecheen)..............-- 4 Boston (KIN GOL). 5 5.5).000 on nice nee 3 At St. Louis 


1947—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. 


80—New York (Shea)........-.-..-+-- 5 Brooklyn (Branca)..............-. 3 At New York 
1—New York (Reynolds)............-- 10 Brooklyn (Lombardi).............. 3 At New York 
2—Brooklyn (Casey)... ......-..--.-- 9 New York (Newsem).............. 8 At Brooklyn 
3—Brooklyn (Casey).............-.-- 8) New York (Bevens).........-..... 2 At Brooklyn 
4—New York (Shea)... -.....2. 00.565 2 Brooklyn (Barney)................ 1 At Brooklyn 
5—Brooklyn (Branca).............+-- 8 New York (Page).............---. 6 At New York 
6—New York (Page).........--.---+++- 5 Brooklyn" (Gregg yh occcserecicis'oaieiere 2 At New York 


Players’ World Series Purses 
(Full shares only) 


veland Indians (30 shares) ....$6,772.07 
ton Braves (31 shares) ......-.. 4,570.73 
ton Red Sox (2d place) ........ 1,191.71 
Louis Cardinals (2d place) ..... 1,341.52 
, York Yankees (3d place) ..... 778.88 
xklyn Dodgers (3d place) ...... 898.72 
adelphia Athletics (4th place) .. 415.32 
sburgh Pirates (4th place) ...... 391.34 


ecord. 


Indians-Braves Set All-Time Marks 


All-time attendance and receipts records 
for a baseball game were set in the fifth 
contest of the 1948 world series between 
the Cleveland Indians and Boston Braves 
at Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, on Oct. 
10. The crowd of 86,288, of which 11,813 
were standees, paid $378,778.73 to see the 
Braves win, 11 to 5. 


COMPOSITE BOX SCORE 


CLEVELAND AMERICANS BOSTON NATIONALS 
B Hw HO H 
<> < a m qj 
dofheamB@Bia az Soft emSSl 
mamitchell,; tf) 55.0... EVO H8s 44515 0S 0 R74 | Holmessart 3s fsoc. oe 1.6 26°83) 5 <0) OG 
Dons mibtatieaatet ote 5 aby 622 th ox7 2 OG ah 2 2318 — Darke seeders ee ce 2 R..65,.24 2. 4°41, 000=e8 
Tucker, cf ...... eee £23 ft 8 10-7 '0= 0 ose Torgeson, Ib ........ L & (16 2°97 "Ss. 6) éa0 
Boudreau, ss ........ R 6 22 1 6 4 0 0 3 .273 — Ennigtt, 3b R'6 214 79-0. 0 a58 
SICORdON,: 2D°... 0:5 esis Hoar 6:2: 229, 4°40 Oh fan 2 Sz Rickert, If Silipets, Buss L. 5.198204" 0008 
Keltner, 3b .......... R 6 2! 3 2 0 0 0 0 .095 ckert, If .......... 
Wunnloh; tt ecco coen SAS 00 0h 077 ee Salkeld 8 a. teas L. 5 +.9.2/) 240505 tee 
ey ae Penis 05107 0 6-00-0600 5 Mash, 662. in cae ans R 5. 8. (24S a0 come 
siphon area pot Ne aap A AS M. McCormick, cf-If . R 6 23 | 6 0 0 O 2 
ennedy, rf-lf ...... ° 
Robinson, {b ........ La G5200 6 0 6 Gok 300. cement ee, : - : : 
MOUSN G0 nis dounses.- R26 -19.52=45 6.0) —5;-.214 anky, 
olen ike vicisksse sce 6 R 2-4-0" 0 -@ 0 -0: <0 ~:000 Sst 20 cack scene’ RK 2 .1°0 0-08 7050 
Edens? 0 50° 40205500. 000-= = Sala, p: Geiss sgh. te Re2-5 0 1 0.0 O38 
Ee cer eel a tee O~ 0 000 > Sean, ut... «snes dee L 3. 4 0.8 06-08 
Lt 3 000 0 0 0 .000 Bickford, p ......... Rt! 00060000 
Deeks Rf 0000 0 0 0 .000 Barrett, ‘p R 2 0 06 0.0 Gen 
Christopher, p ...... Ret) 0:0: -0-0=0750210.2: 000 Potter. - cy Pate Wee L 2-30 1-00 sone 
Palges ce odscca vs Bede 0 6-005 O01 008 se eer are R 2 ‘2-e%o. 80 o0e Ee 
Muncrief, p ......... R ft 0.00 00 0 0 .000 GISONG, Da - 22 en - a 
USO EN oe scar Rt t 00 00 00 .000 F. McCormick, ib -.R 3 501000 0 
Bo0n8 one. assecces Seana t) of s0-.0.- 0-0 .0: 102-2000. . Sanders (o... wc ca. L 1 sh. 70-20 0.0050 
SADR O iirc nts cece cos » Rt {0 00 0 0 0 .000 YSN). nest eee KR 2.1.8 820.4303 


MOCRIB So ee ren ecas « 191 1738 7 0 416 .199 Wetals cc. s2, ete esc eenes 187 17 43 6 
F. McCormick struck out for Barrett in 7th, 2d game, and grounded out for Voiselle in 7th, 6th game. 

Sanders grounded out for Potter in 9th, 2d game. 

Ryan struck out for Voiselle in 8th, 3d game, and ran for Stanky in $th, 6th game. 

Salkeld flied out for Masi in 9th, 4th game. 

Rosen popped out for Paige in 7th, 5th game. 

Boone struck out for Judnich in 8th, 5th game. 

Tipton struck out for Muncrief in 9th, 5th game. d 
Sisti popped into double play for Spahn in 9th, 6th game. ‘4 


i] 
> 
a 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS q 


CLEVELAND AMERICANS 
BOSTON NATIONALS 


PITCHING SUMMARY 


Cleveland Americans 


COMP. EARNED 
i THROWS G GAMES _ IP R RUNS BB §s0 


H HB WP Ww L PCL, 

ROADS cess sci R 2 | 16% 16 4 3 Z 6 0 0 2 0 1.000 
Bearden ...... ee 2 i 10% 6 0 0 I 4 0 0 { 0 1.000 
Gromek ...... R i | 9 7 i { 1 2 0 0 i 0 1.000 
PIGUOT orecw sh « R 2 1 14% 10 8 8 5 7 0 0 0 2 -006 
Klieman ...., R i 0 0 i <} 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 -000 
Christopher .. R ! 0 0 2 ! { 0 0 0 0 0 0 :000 
Hoo) CSRS eee R i 0 % 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 -000 
Muncrief ..... R i 0 2 i 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 -000 

Boston Nationals 
COMP. EARNED 

THROWS G GAMES IP H R RUNS BB SO HB WP Ww L PCT. 

LOM OnSane ens R 2 2 17 9 2 2 0 9 0 0 ! | -500 
Spahhessies. cs Le 3 6 12 10 4 4 3 12 0 0 { 1 -500 
Bickford ..... R ! 0 3% 4 2 { 5 i 9 0 0 1 -000 
Voiselie ..... R 2 0 10% 8 3 3 2 2 I 0 0 { -000 
Barrett ...... R 2 0 3% 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 -000 
Ober ress. R 2 0 bY 6 6 5 2 { 0 0 0 0 -000 


STOLEN BASES—Hegan, Gordon, Torgeson. SACRIFICES—Feller, Salkeld, M. McCormick, Stanky, Clark, Bickfo 
Sain, Hegan, Dark, Voiselle. DOUBLE PLAYS—Holmes and Torgeson; Dark, Stanky and F. McCormick; Boudrea 
Gordon and Robinson 2; Gordon, Boudreau and Robinson 2; Bearden, Gordon and Robinson; Keltner, Gordon 2 
Robinson; Tucker and Robinson; Lemon, Boudreau and Robinson; Elliott, Stanky and Torgeson; Hegan and Gordo 
BALKS—Paige, Lemon. LEFT ON BASES—Cleveland 34, Boston 34. UMPIRES—Barr (N), Summers (A), Stews 
(N); Grieve (A), Paparella (A), Pinelli (N). 5 


ATTENDANCES—First game, 40,135; second, 39,633; third, 70,306; fourth, 81,897; fifth, 86,288 (record); sixth 
40,103. RECEIPTS—First game, $180,122.22; second, $178,419.63; third, $345,614.47; fourth, $370,775.03; fi 
$378,778.73 (record); sixth, $179,975.48. TIMES OF GAMES—1[:42, 2:14, 1:36, 1:31, 2:39, 2:17. e 


CLEVELAND (A) 


AB R ee 

Mittens ages eens 0 0 2 0 

4 0 1 3 6 

0 0 2 1 

0 1 { { 

0 { 1 1 

0 0 2 0 

0 0 10 { 

0 1 2 1 

0 0 { 4 

a as: a ee 

000 000—0 

Bs sire oy 000 O01 x—I 

rors—Elliott 2. 

1 batted in—Holmes. 

Jen bases—Hegan, Gordon, Torgeson. Sacrifices— 


~, Salkeld, M. McCormick. Left on bases—Cleveland 
ston 4. Bases on balls—Off Feller 3 (Torgeson, Sal- 


SECOND GAME 


At Boston, Oct. 7 
CLEVELAND (A) 


AB R H PO A 

, Pid oo Se pie or ee ee 5 { { 1 0 

[ ee 3 0 0 2 0 

. yh ee 1 0 1 0 0 

7 ECS ager cemepaaad 5 1 2 4 2 

| 1 SF Genes pee ieee 4 1 { 2 3 

_ LS) Se eae, (aan 4 0 0 0 0 

oe ee 4 0 Ps 0 0 

SEHD a cle Gas aa so One 3 0 1 8 3 

| OP eee cea 3 { 0 7 0 

RES Reece ee 4 0 0 3 6 

| Soro RC ROR Ee eae 36 4 8 27 14 
BOSTON (N) 

AB R H PO A 

4 0 0 2 { 

Say 1 i 6 2 

32 4 0 2 14 1 

4 0 1 i 5 

4 0 0 5 0 

i 0 I 2 0 

{ 0 0 1 0 

a 0 2 { 0 

v2 0 { I 3 

2 0 0 0 { 

a) 0 0 0 0 

ety! 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

{ 0 0 0 0 

risa ies xis ccs mye ie are 32 1 8 27 13 
uck out for Barrett in seventh. 
yunded out for Potter in ninth. 

Ti ee eee 000 210 001-4 

100 000 000—I 


rs—Gordon, Dark 2, Elliott. 
; batted in—Elliott, Gordon, Doby, Boudreau, -Ken- 


base hits—Doby, Boudreau, Stanky. Sacrifices— 
, Clark. Double plays—Ho!lmes and Torgeson; Bou- 
Gordon and Robinson; Gordon, Boudreau and Rob- 
Left on bases—Cleveland 8; Boston 8. Earned runs 
sland 3, Boston 0. Bases on balls—Off Spahn 2 
son, Hegan); Lemon 3 (Stanky, Salkeld 2). Struck 
y Spahn { (Clark); Lemon 5 (Rickert, Elliott, 
F. McCormick, M. McCormick); Barrett | (Doby); 
{ (Doby). 

ing summary—Off Spahn 6 hits, 3 runs in 4 and 
nings; Barrett | hit, 0 runs in 2 and 2/3; Potter 
{ run in 2. Losing pitcher—Spahn. 

ires—Summers (A), plate; Stewart (N), Ib; Grieve 
b; Barr (N), 3b; Pinelli (N), If; Paparella (A), 
1e—2:14. Attendance—39,633. 


' BOSTON (N) 

AB 

MolMosy. PET does cies niaes 4 

Dark, ss ....... MS eRe 4 
Torgeson, tb 
Elliott, 3b 


Lt ee eae ee foci tey ste eee 
M. racer cf 


| oootKnn—f—o 8 


a 
ra 
ixJ 
a 
oa 
s 
z 
r 

zal oooco-Scococoo FY 

Nn 

N 


nv | coopceo—coo— fy 


keld, Stanky). Struck out—By Feller 2 (Torgeson, Sal- 
wes Sain 6 (Gordon, Feller 2, Boudreau, Keltner, Jud-— 
ch). 
Umpires—Barr (N), plate; Summers (A), Ib; Stewart — 
(N), 2b; Grieve (A), 3b; Papcrella (A), If; Pinelli (N), 
rf. Time—I :42. Attendance—40, 135. 


THIRD GAME 
At Cleveland, Oct. 8 


BOSTON (N) 
AB R H PO A 

Holmes; ff. 52 J pccccesee hey 4 0 0 2 0 
BOs, 0 sie. eee 4 0 i 3 2 
M. McCormick, If ........... 4 0 I 6 0 
EViSte Ghee eae 3 0 ft 2 t 
F. McCormick, Ib ........... 3 0 | 5 i 
COMMIOT Bl oat a ses at 3 0 0 1 0 
Mash Bees. Dee coe dcsa, eee 3 0 0 2 0 
et PE AE PPI 3 0 { oA 3 
Bickford, Be. ..s. ckwee seen 0 0 0 0 0 
Voiselle, p 1 0 0 I 0 
ARYag oe aie c,sicie.ssie i 0 0 0 0 
Barrett, p 0 0 0 0 0 

PROPRED css ea-ots.0d oe siete seas 0 5 24 Z 

CLEVELAND (A) 
AB R He POszeA 

MitcheyG it. Gace cece 3 0 0 2 0 
Dpby) tlio oats suismasacteceme 3 0 J l 0 
Boudrea; $8 ins. .Gasicmsstens 3 0 0 { 2 
Gordons 2bs fica. steno Sete 4 0 0 3 4 
Kaltnery:; SBM... fe.cstatecesre srepee 3 l 0 0 4 
Jadntioh, <6 ¥ic7s.:2 3s ascieeO s 3 0 0 i 0 
Robinson; 2lbo Ay takes satis tires 3 0 1 14 0 
Hogan; s@r..- rae teats Sotalol 3 0 I 5 0 
Bearden,’ =D scents ceed peices 3 1 2 0 6 

i ee es ier Bee opera 28 2 5 27 16 

aStruck out for Voiselle in eighth. 
BOstOns eek rae tce arcs -.000 06000 000—0 
Cleveland ti tuareanun canister eter 001 100 00x—2 

Error—Dark. 

Run batted in—Hegan, 

Two-base hits—Bearden, Dark. Sacrifice—Bickford. 


Double plays—Dark, Stanky and F. McCormick; Bearden, 
Gordon and Robinson; Keltner, Gordon and Robinson. 
Left on bases—Boston 3, Cleveland 7. Earned runs— 
Cleveland {. Bases on balls—Off Bickford 5 (Doby, Jud- 
nich, Mitchell, Boudreau, Keltner). Struck out—By Bear- 
den 4 (Dark, M. McCormick, F. McCormick, Ryan); 
Bickford { (Judnich). 

Pitching summary—Off Bickford 4 hits, 2 runs in 3 1/3 
innings; Voiselle | hit 0 runs in 3 2/3; Barrett 0 hits 0 
runs in {. Losing pitcher—Bickford. 

Umpires—Stewart (N), plate; Grieve (A), !b; Barr 
(N), 2b; Summers (A), 3b; Paparella (A), If; Pinelli 
(N), rf. Time—t1:36. Attendance—70,306. 
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BOSTON (N) 


Holmes, rf 


Elliott, 3b . 
mickert, if ...0.5 
M. McCormick, cf 


8] oo ee 5 
ail ocoooo—scococo Ww 
x] —-co-nNonco 
2 | w-ow—nw=Ne 3 


Bl yp-c-connue > 


URE AN RS whee aysiu Sas a ev tie’ 


Errors—None, 
Runs batted in—Boudreau, Doby, Rickert. 
Two-base hits—Torgeson 2, Boudreau. Home runs— 


'Doby, Rickert. Sacrifices—Sain, Hegan. Double play— 


FIFTH GAME 


At Cleveland, Oct. 16 
BOSTON (N) 


ey 


MUGIINGS HATTA os\s iclo.sic ais sales «es 
Dark, ss .. 
Torgeson, Ib 
Elliott, 3b 
Rickert, If . 


Stanky, 2b 
Potter, p .. 
Spahn, p .. 


UOC) Sah8ARga sneer 


$] ne ee 4 
| eep0—-n-w-=n 
Pel pe Sse ise] 
8] o--new-S-o 8 


@o| -cnocow--o > 


CLEVELAND (A) 


MOTT ED MEG ics ip0:5) 6-5 5, 6ce-o:<.t' 
Doby, cf .. 

Boudreau, s 
Gordon, 2b 
Keltner, 3b 
Judnich, rf 
bBoone .... 
Books t.-.., 
Robinson, tb 
Hegan, c .. 
Feller, p .. 
Klieman, p ... 
Christopher, p 
Paige, p .. 
UL oe AS Se an 
BORON OB. fscwa ccies yee die'ns 
RISC ciats Sis. go dip + se vigiv a 


| oe Sooun nome a 
al ecocoooo-Cccoo-——--Sco-— F 
o| ecoocoooOo-—-oCoo-—-o-No- 
Ni] e-cocc—pecow—-noaw Bs 
@| coc@p oo O—-NOGO—-wWoo PF 


RAMEE es en ey Gch 26d ase ne. 0s 33 


aPopped out for Paige in seventh. 
bStruck out for Judnich in eight. 
eStruck out for Muncrief in ninth. 


CD Ere ee Anca 6 
Cleveland 0 


Errors—Doby, Keltner. 

Runs batted in—Elliott 4, Mitchell, Judnich, Hegan 3, 
Salkeld, Torgeson, Rickert, M. McCormick, Stanky, Spahn. 

Two-base hit—Boudreau. Home runs—Elliott 2, Mitchell, 
Hegan, Salkeld. Sacrifice—Dark. Earned runs—Boston fl, 
Cleveland 5. Left on bases—Boston 6, Cleveland 4, Bases 
on balls—Off Potter 2 (Gordon, Keltner); Spahn 1 
(Mitchell); Feller 2 (Stanky 2); Klieman 2 (Elliott, 
Salkeld). Struck .olt—By Feller 5 (Rickert 2, Potter, 
Elliott, Spahn); Spahn 7 (Doby, Hegan 2, Gordon, Boone, 
Tipton, Keltner). 

Pitching summary—Off Potter 5 hits 5 runs in 3 1/3 
innings; Spahn { hit 0 runs in 5 2/3; Feller 8 hits 7 
runs in 6 1/3; Klieman | hit 3 runs in 0 (pitched to 
three batters); Christopher 2 hits | run in 0 (pitched to 
two batters); Paige 0 hits 0 runs in 2/3; Muncrief { hit 
0 runs in 2. Balk—Paige. Winning pitcher—Spahn. Losing 
pitcher—Feller. 

'mpires—Barr (N), plate. Summers (A), {b; Stewart 
(N), 2b; Grieve (A), 3b; Paparella (A), If; Pinelli (N), 
rf. Time—2:39. Attendance—g6,288. 


ar 
‘FOURTH GAME 
At Cleveland, Oct. 9 


‘Tucker and Robinson; Lemon, Boudreau and Robins 


i 


CLEVELAND (A) 
AB R H POs 
Mitchell, If .4 1 ty 2 
Doby,. ef (viens oy osareee oe ectee 3 I 1 2 
Boudreau, ss 3 0 1 2 
Gordow 2h <to..'s ais manatee 3 0 0 4a 
Keltect; SQ ibs o2i.0ces dates 3 0 0 i 
Swedutely* 98.75: c.cmccscoge ae 3 0 0 1 
Kennedy, 1f \..0.5-assvexiir on 0 0 0 1 
Robinson, (10) ,f:cicefe0 meeStay-s 3 0 2 8 
Hegang 0 . Sica. + saree mess 2 0 0 5 
Gromeks ge 3.6 ced siete as 3 0 0 ps 
iS Ota ib des sk eee 27 2 5 27 


Boudreau, Gordon and Robinson. Earned runs—Boston 
Cleveland 2. Left on bases—Boston 6, Cleveland 2. _ 
on balls—Off Gromek | (Torgeson). Struck out—By Sai 
(Gromek, Judnich 2); Gromek 2 (Rickert, M. McCormie 

Umpires—Grieve (A), plate; Barr (N), Ib; Summ 
(A), 2b; Stewart (N), 3b; Pinelli (N), If; Paparella (/ 
rf. Time—ti:31, Attendance—81,897. 


SIXTH GAME 


At Boston, Oct. 11 
CLEVELAND (A) 


AB R zx FS 
Mitchell; Hi... s.0 ase s cee 4 I 1 3 
Konnedyy if co..6,. 5 ssi. Seas { 0 0 | 
Dohy, (rt. o.> deb dav eh icGartes sr 4 0 2 i 
Boudreau, 80 ¢ .5 cc. ccnucdyers 3 0 1 2 
Gorden, 2b si. occcdecesupess 4 I { 3 
Kelingy; Shi.5 625. a ehaness 4 ! { 0 
Pucker? OF 362005 2< <noceese 3 i i 3 
Rebiness, ht. 2) 3542.52.05 04 4 0 2 12 
Hegat,e. <5 .0.cn<s cee nabs a 0 | 24 
LOMORS Bi ick ioccee benders 3 0 0 0 
Bearden, Po oi. ae Soca weiss { 0 0 oa 
Total’ . 3. Fence ee 35 4 10 27 
BOSTON (N) 
AB R H PO 
Holmes, tf o. siccvsnen see one 5 { 2 1 
Dark an, F. 2k). aipebe cn ee 4 0 1 0 
Forgeson, tb Pakesjeek eee 4 { 1 5 
ElHlett,¢ 3b. 85. cis Sence cence 3 { 3 4 
Ripkerty Hf 2.9.55. 4,055.02 3 0 0 5 
Gonateer,, 6f Bic ksth oes teat { 0 0 0 
Snikeldy. ¢ ees base Peraa 2 0 0 4 
Masi, 6%. . 235 eee { 0 i 3 
M. McCormick, cf-If ........ 4 0 1 2 
Stanky, |. 2b". Se Sak { 0 0 3 
BRyan «8.02. .2:). eet i. eee 0 0 0 0.3 
Volselle, ‘pi. a-feere eo oe { 0 0 0 
af. MeCormisk (2 <9:...).5 o50 1 0 0 0 
Speha,-p S28. Bact eee 0 tt) 0 0 
CBistl 6 ..c 5 ze metee sn) Fae 1 0 0 0 
Total’. scree wen eee 31 3 9 27 


aGrounded out for Voiselle in seventh. 

bRan for Stanky in ninth. 

cHit into double play for Spahn in ninth. 
Cleveland 
Boston 


Errors—None. 


Runs batted in—Boudreau, M. McCormick, Gordon, 
Hegan, Robinson, Conatser, Masi. ; 


Two-base hits—Mitchell, Boudreau, Torgeson, Mas 
Home run—Gordon. Sacrifice—Voiselle. Double Pla’ 


Gordon, Boudreau and Robinson; Elliott, Stanky af 
Torgeson; Hegan and Gordon. Earned runs—Cieveland 4, 
Boston 3. Left on bases—Cleveland 7, Boston 7, Bases 
balls—Off Lemon 4 (Stanky 2, Salkeld, Elliott); Voise 
2 (Doby, Tucker); Bearden { (Stanky). Struck out- 
Voiselle 2 (Keltner, Hegan); Lemon 1 (M. McCormic 
Spahn 4 (Hegan, Bearden, Kennedy, Doby). 
Pitching summary—Off Voiselle 7 hits, 3 runs in j 
innings; Spahn 3 hits, 1 run in 2; Lemon 8 hits, 3 
in 7 1/3; Bearden { hit 0 runs in { 2/3. Hit by pitches 
By Voiselle (Boudreau). Balk—Lemon. Winning pitch 
Lemon. Losing pitcher—Voiselle. : 
Umpires—Summers (A), plate; Stewart (N), {b; Gri 
(A), 2b; Barr (N), 3b; Pinelli (N), If; Paparella (A 
rf. Time—2:17. Attendance—40, 103 q 
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MAJOR LEAGUE STATISTICS 
Source: American League and National League Service Bureaus. 
field foul line; cf—center field; rf—right-field foul line. 


u ‘ ¥y 


ay ; , 7 


(2)—Indicates double-header scheduled. 


American League 


Distance, feet Seatin; 
ib, nickname and grounds lf cf capacity Sieaieae Visiting club Date ’ 
jn Red Sox—Fenway Park .........., 351 25 310... 36,239.02 41,766..... New York (2)....... Aug. 12, 1934 
420 White Sox—Comiskey Park........ 352. 440 =«(382..... 47,400..... 525494 New York (2)....... June 18, 1933 
and Indians—Municipal Stadium... . 362 9,410 i362) ©... 80,000..... 82,781 S85 Philadelphia (2). ....June 20, 1948 
at Tigers—Briggs Stadium............ 340 440 325... a 58,369. .... New York (2) ....... July 20, 1947 
‘York Yankees—Yankee Stadium...... 301 461 296..... 65,000..... 81,841..... Boston! (2)... 4, osdess May 30, 1938 
Helphia Athletics—Shibe Park........ 334. 468 33k f=... 33,000..... 38,800..... Washington (2)...... July 13, 1931 
ouis Browns—Sportsman’s Park....... S51. ~'425", 310: = 5: 34,000..... 34,625.40 New York........... Oct. 1, 1944 
ington Senators—Griffith Stadium... .. 402 426 328..... 2000 55° | 35,50Se.. a New York (2)....... July 4, 1936 
National League 
im Braves—Braves Field.............. 337. S90 eR19.2. 41,000..... 47123. 2eer Philadelphia (2)..... May 22, 1932 
<lyn Dodgers—Ebbets Field........... S43 9, M15 eo7. = 35,000... .. 415209525 New York (2)....... May 30, 1934 
wo Cubs—Wrigley Field.............. 255: -400,4°353! 55. 38,440..... 46,965..... Pittsburgh (2)....... May 31, 1948 
anati Reds—Crosley Field............ 328) SBF 3h2* Los 30,000... .. 36;9612--5e Pittsburgh (2)....... Apr. 27, 1947 
York Giants—Polo Grounds........... 279 484 257.67. .55,000..... 60,747..... Brooklyn (2)........ May 31, 1937 
deiphia Phillies—Shibe Park.......... 334" M68 seal... 33,000..... 40,942..... Brooklyn (2)........ May 11, 1947 
purgh Pirates—Forbes Field........... 330457 (30052 058 oa ns * 43,586..... New York (2).......Aug. 31, 1938 
auis Cardinals—Sportsman’s Park..... 35] 4258 C3105.22: 34,000..... BD 710.2 a Chicago (2)......... July 12, 1931 


CHART OF 1948 


MAJOR LEAGUE PENNANT RACES 
MONDAY MORNING*‘STANDINGS 


ERICANAPR. MAY JUNE 
=<AGUE 26 /3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/5 
{1 Oe Oe 2 12) sehill 
a0 26 4" 7 71a) 6 4, 44 
Sages SS OSS: Sy ie BES 
Sha eee, ASE 22 2 Ss 2 12 
eer eS: So 4A £2 Ses 15 
SO 6 Sle Oe te ot sed ow LF 
ott ieee 664! (5) 6 8S 
w4oe18- 8° 8 S18) 8 8 818 

TIONAL APR. MAY JUNE 
sAGUE 26 /3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28]5 


JULY SEPTEMBER} OCTOBER 

12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27 4 
Si2° TF ba pees Sse et { 
4 4°83 2s0 I eee eee i 
45S)" 3 7 4° ° dr S212 2s oes 3 
2)0)./2...2; dee4s-Sh eae 4 
$15) 5 5° 6 515) Siab5 5 
Tin 7. 7 6 CS Se Siero 6 
616-6 26) PAT eee 7 
B48" 8 §8 B 8i8. 898 28 8 
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World Series Club Standing 


Series Won Lost 


Mand (A) Go... 2 


i 
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innati (N) 

ago (A) 
\delphia (A) 
mn (N) 


rit (A) 
ago (N) 


ouis (A) 


COCHDNEPRNDHUNNOHUDN 
PEP OONNDONDHOHRHOBRHO 


9 

3 

3 

8 

2 
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3 
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0 
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RECAPITULATION 


ican League 
nal League 


eee ee eer eee eescece 


CONOR DW 
CNARWOnr— 
eNeanow— 


Pct. 
1.000 
833 
-733 
667 
-667 
667 
625 
500 
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PONeaNUwW— 
OSONOObNw— 
CONOUANwW— 
PNAONAIWLh— 
ONOLawn— 
ONO ANw— 
SONOoenw— 
NOOMMENwW— 
NOOUN hwo 


OTHER 1948 SERIES STATISTICS 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Won _— Lost Pet. 
Cleveland Indians ........ 4 2 667 
BOStOn Braves! oeeeasene ee 2 4 333 


Six-Game Totals 
Paid attendance—358,362, 
Net receipts—$1,633,685.56. 
Commissioner’s share—$245,052.82. 
*Players’ share—$548,213.99. 
Clubs’ and leagues’ share—$840,418.75. 


*Players share only in receipts of first four games. 


Indians-Dodgers Set Exhibition Record 


A night game between the Indians and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers at Cleveland on July 
14, 1948, drew 64,897 fans, an all-time rec- 
ord for an exhibition contest. 


ae ** 


MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS FOR 1948 
American League National League 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 
: 9) 0) @ =] a a) Oy] 2] 9 
e|el8|zlz|"le|2|2/2| 3/28 (3 |e 
bo] 
slsllelsisle|e iil" | 8 lze | | B 
BI /si2\/Elg g|P Ells 
_ Al: Rigel: |") 31: 8 |: PIPE 
fo RB - ay te ; ® 
—112}10}16)13}14/16} 16)97| 58].626;——- | *Boston............ 62] 595}. 
11)—}14]12]15}15}15] 14/96) 59}.619) 1 SE Loulerys.. S22 450 69) 552} & 
12] 8|—|12]13}16}17) 16}94] 60!.610) 24 | Brooklyn........... 70} .545} 7 
Philadelphia...... 6}10]10|—}10}18}14) 16/84) 70}.545)1214 | Pittsburgh......... 7A} .539 
DSC i cuss. 9] 7) 9)12;—|11)16] 14]78] 76|.506/18%4 | New York.......... 76} 506} 1; 
RSP OLISiociiataa =: 8] 7| 6) 4)11;—|10} 13/59] 94).386)37 Philadelphia........ 88} .429)2 
Washington...... 6] 7) 5| 8} 6/12;—} 12/56] 97|.366)40 Cincinnati.......... 89] .418)2 
Chicago.......... 6| 8] 6} 6] 8} 8] 9} —{51]101}.336)441¢ | Chicago............ 90}.41 
MOSEStiesidis ssc 58|59|60|70|76 94/97|101;—| — Kost: at s< as 2 
*Beat Boston, 8 to 3, in title play-off on Oct. 4. *Clinched title on Sept. 26. 
; THE LEADERS 
American League National League 
BATTING—Ted Williams, Boston.................0005- BATTING—Stan Musial, St. Louis..................-. j 
RUNS BATTED IN—Joe DiMaggio, New York RUNS BATTED IN—Stan Musial, St. Louis........... 4 
RUNS—Tommy Henrich, New York............. aye RUNS—Stan Musial, St. Louis..................2005 : 
HITS—Bob Dillinger, St. Louis................. a HITS—Stan Musial, St. Louis..................0c0- od 
DOUBLES—Ted Williams, Boston. ...............000005 DOUBLES—Stan Musial, St. Louis..................008 
: TRIPLES—Tommy Henrich, New York................- TRIPLES—Stan Musial, St. Louis.................... Py 
J HOME RUNS—Joe DiMaggio, New York................ HOME RUNS—Johnny Mize, New York q 
STOLEN BASES—Bob Dillinger, St. Louis...... Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh f°°""" °°" °°" ** 
STRIKEOUTS—Bob Feller, Cleveland.................. STOLEN BASES—Richie Ashburn, Philadelphia......... 
PITCHING—Jack Kramer, Boston (W 18, L 5)........... 783 STRIKEOUTS—Harry Brecheen, St. Louis............. 7 
PITCHING—Truett Sewell, Pittsburgh (W 13, L 3)... sa 
Unofficial Averages 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING INDIVIDUAL BATTING 
Ea. Fo Ds OY. TP. ave. g. ‘ab. YS. kh. <eearee 
Williams, Boston .. (37 509 124 188 25 {28 .369 Musial, St. Louis .. 155 611 {135 230 39 {31 
Boudreau, Cleve. ... 152 560 116 199 18 107 .355 Ashburn, Phila. .... {17 463 78 154 2 40 
Mitchell, Cleve. .... {41 608 84 204 4 54 .336 Rackley, Brooklyn .. 88 282 55 92 .0 Wig 
Zarilla, St. Louis .. 144 529 77 174 12 75 .329 Holmes, Boston .... {39 585 84 1909 6 60 
McCosky, Phila. ... 135 514 95 168 0 46 .327 Dark, Boston ...... 1327 543 85 175 3 24 
Dillinger, St. pout 153 644 110 207 2 44 .321 Slaughter, St. Louis 146 548 92 176 {1 90 
DiMaggio, N. Y.... (53 594 [1f 190 39 {56 .320 Northey, St. Louis .. 95 246 39 79 13 9:65 
Majeski, Phila. ... 148 587 88 {85 {1 {20 .315 Heath, Boston .... 115 364 64 116 20 77 
Appling, Chicago .. 138 497 63 (56 0 46 .314 Walker, Pittsburgh . 129 408 39 129 2 52 
Evers, Detroit ...... 139 538 80 (68 {10 {01 .312 Stanky, Boston .... 67 248 50 78 2 28 
Goodman, Boston 127, 445% 655 139 Ff 2 66. 312 Pafko, Chicago ..... 142 547 82 172 26 100 
Lindell, N. Y. . 83 Giles 5825.97 13). Sh. cSt Gordon, New York . 142 521 {01 157 30 107 
Clark, Cleveland ... 81 271 42). 84. OF *St® 310 Baumholtz, Cinc. .. 129 418 59 126 4 30 
Henrich, N. Y. .... 144 588 138 {81 25 100 .308 M. McCormick, Bos. {15 345 47 103 1 37 
Kell, Detroit ...... 92, 367. 47 {13 2 44 °.308 Furillo, Brooklyn .. 108 364 55 ‘[08 ' “4 "ae 
ESBCEA ae Wa Mis alee os 125 469 70 143 {4 98 .305 Rooinson, Brooklyn . {47 574 108 {70 12 84 | 
Malo; nla. vce. 3 3884 72 f17 3 46 305 Waitkus, Chicago .. 138 562 87 166 7 43 
Doby, Cleve. ...... 121 438 80 132 14 64 .301 Scheffing, Chicago .. 102 294 23. 87 5 45 
Brown, N. YX. ...... 113 363 62 109 3 48 .300 Adams, Cincinnati . 87 262 33 77 { 2 
Kokos, St. Louis 41 257-41. 77 ~“4" 89)~.300 Mize, New York ... 152 558 109 163 40 125 
Keltner, a seen toa ooo 92 (66 31 116 .298 Witman, Brooklyn ,. 60 165 24 48 0 20 
Johnson, N. Y. ..... 127 446 59 132 12 63 .296 Ennis; IPhttas |. soo: 152 589 86 I71 30 96 ¥ 
Priddy, St. Louis -. J5f 560 96 165 8 79 .295 Murtaugh, Pitts, ... 144 513 56 {49 I 70S 
Lipon, Detroit ails als V2pc457) 64> 134 095) 82" 2208 Hermanski, Bklyn. . 133 400 63 116 15 59 
Mullin, Detroit .... 138 496 91 143 23 80 .288 Rojek, Pittsburgh .. 156 640 87 185 4 5f 
Outlaw, _Detroit Pane 74 198 30 57 0 24 288 Lowrey, Chicago ... 129 436 47 126 2 53 
DiMaggio, Boston .. 155 648 127 185 9 85 ,285 Lockman, N.Y. ... (46 584 117 167 18 59 
Doerr, Boston ...... 140 526 95 {50 27 113 .285 Walker, Phila. ..... {12-332 35.95. 25 sam 
Pesky, Boston RES 143 565 125 160 3 55 .283 Galan, Cinc. ...... 54 77 {Pree ee 16 
Philley, Chicago .... 137 488 53 138 5 42 .283 Westlake, Pitts. .... 132 428 80 122 17 64 
Gordon, Cleve. BL 144 551 95 154 32 124 .279 R. Elliott, Boston .. 151 540 98 153 23 100 
Wright, Chicago ... 135 457 52 127 4 Gf .278 Walker, Chicago ... 79 170 16. 48 “5 25am 
Scape Boston ... 128 446 54 124 5 68 .278 Haas, Phila. ...... 95 334 34 94 4 32 
ewart, x Jeffcoat, Chicago ... 134 47 52 
eset” MR SO ky ee ome Genre Gl a te 8 Be 
, Re ies sey ed i tser, ee ) 
Lebner, St. Louis. 103 333 22 92 2 46 .276 Litwhiler, ages O01 248) S05: tee 
akefield, Detroit . 89 If 52 .276 {3 Bos.-106 Cine. 
Kolloway, Chicago .. 119 417 60 114 6 37 .273 Schoendienst, St. “C (is ir a4 He 4 3 
Kennedy, Hopp, Pittsburgh >. 120° 393 641408 > eae 
30 Chi.-65 Cleve. 95 185 [4 50 0 19 .270 Kluszewski, Cine. .. 113 378 50 104 [2 54 


“American League—(cont.) 
Individual eo 


BbUL sh: 
454 57 122 
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118 386 49 97 


PITCHING RECORDS 


Sipe hh... bb. 50. 


3, Cleveland ..2i 73 61 22 43 


Tene ..580 25  "98.: 33° 25 
wer, Boston ...29 205 231 66 70 
euetrett ..... aaa 78 °-7Z SO 


vi, New York .36 223 208 74 {24 
ss, Boston 31 015 {27 6f 30 
bids, N. Y. ..39 236 240 ob 99 


Hl, Boston 76 
orough, 

Shington ..... 72°— 25 
wr Phila... s.: a1- 1 49 
ouser, Det. 99 143 
b, Phila. 76 «643 
rfield, N. Y 34 «30 
ee, N. Y. 29 «24 
on, Boston of 114 
3 od ee ae 10f 92 
. 1 ey eee: 65 82 
topher, Cleve. 45 59 55 28 13 
n, Cleve. ....43 295 231 128 147 


sr, Boston ..28 178 183 63 53 
ie, Phila. ...39 194 {198 94 127 
", Cleve. ..... 44 283 255 {116 164 
rief, Cleve. ..21 oA ES ere eae 4 | 
linson, Det. .33 231 222 48 90 


L.-Cleve. ...34 163 169 45 30 
s, Detroit ...43 212 199 85 124 
jan, Phila. ...33 216 225 90 88 


yve.-St. L. ...32 144 148 [17 89 
fase, Boston..27 137 152 46 36 


3, 
Y.-St. Louis 39 75 79 69 20 


, 
L.-Phila. ...10 28 28 9 17 
1S, euleee [272550 2AGS.. 52 (Af 
N. 


ire, Detroit..37 66 89 3! II 
ly 
e.-Chicago ..27 156 169 73 52 
n, St. Louis 33 215 198 103 101 
Detroit ....32 184 193 72 90 


Sexe beh. rie, 


indi = \a)ars 156 870 1543 155 788 
fork 154 847 1490 139 795 
sta eaves 155 905 1469 122 851 
uis 155 669 1440 .63 609 
aire 154 710 1404 79 658 
pipbla 154 729 1342 67 684 


erban, 
55 Phila.-56 Chi. 


NQWO= PPO—-NN—R—BNO-ONS 


Lang, St. Louis .... 


a4 


=~ _ 
NOUMSOOMMOUD 


Hearn, St. Louis ......... 3. 34 


Gumbert, Cincinnat 
Behrman, Brooklyn . 
Vander Meer, Cincinnatl.. 
Riddle, Pittsburgh ..... 28 191 187 82 


SRTONENIUSWHWONOM SONWONNENIONGR— 
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National League—(cont.) 
Individual Batting—(cont.) 


e. ip. h. bb. so. w. 1, pot. 


Edwards, Bklyn. ... 96 287 36 79 
Bklyn, ..... 151 565 96 155 
yrostek, Cine. .... 136 512 73 140 
Fitz oe a Pitts, - 101 264 32 72 
N.Y. .... 448 587 72 146 

"pia. Beets 121 446 Gi 121 

iif 418 50 113 

Pitts. .... 431 448 78 120 

117 322 30 86 

Pe ys ee 91 40 77 

Shuba, Bklyn. ..... 63 464 22 43 
PIGS 75s 156 555 104 147 

Ne acs, Se aot cae eee. 

Boston .... 89 322 44 85 

Corbitt, Cincinnati . 87 258 24 68 
Ghi.. ;,..  148)) 405: For a129 

Hamner, Phila. .... (29 446 42 116 
PS She 95 335 43 87 

Cincinnati . 45 532 79 138 
Blatnik, Phila. .... 121 415 56 {07 
Camapanella, Bklyn. 83 279 32 72 


Pitts. .... 127 425 47 109 


g. ip. h. bb 
Beaton > Jo uae 36 75 77 20 
Pittsburgh ...... 21 122 126 36 
Bueten += => Wc, ee 40 87 86 20 
Chicago ....... 54 87 67 41 

Brecheen, St. Louis ...... 33 233 192 49 148 
Boston s7/0 oan 18 85 76 {1 
Chésnes, Pittsburgh ...... 25 194 178 88 
Bickford, Boston ......... 33 146 125 63 
Mow York «= dines 55 200 202 90 
Erskine, Brooklyn ........ 17 64 51 35 
Pollet, St. Louis ........ 36 185 214 63 
Brazle, St. Louis ........ 42 156 173 50 
Hansen, New York ....... 36 98 96 36 

Sain, Boston. . 2... 6 onieee 42 314 298 83 137 

Brooklyn ........ 36 216 189 82 120 

Jansen, New York ........ 42 277 283 54 126 
Roe, Brooklyn .......... 34 177 157 33 
Heusser, Philadelphia ....33 74 90 29 

Schmitz, Chicago ........ 34 240 186 97 102 
Wehmeier, Cincinnati ....33 147 179 75 


Brooklyn 26 

Brooklyn 94 

Boston ... 78 It 
35 


Brooklyn 44 247 189 121 138 
Pittsburgh ... 56 158 140 86 
Pittsburgh ....38 162 156 66 


Vork : Racehee 39 158 162 68 

Boston)=:. - sens 37 215 225 92 
Philadelphia ...... 29 148 167 32 
Chicago? <<) 3-020 29 165 156 77 
Hartung, New York ...... 36 154 143 74 
Palica, Brooklyn ......... 41 125 113 58 
Wilks, St. Louis: 20. 47 .c 57 128 11 39 


Pp ROOKIVE oon 27 50 48 40 
Staley, St. Louis ......... 31 52 61 19 
Queen, Pittsburgh ........ 25 66 82 41 
Nahem, Philadelphia ..... 28 59 69 46 
Raffensberger, Cincinnati .40 180 185 38 


Louis=2 2.5 24 39 166 179 75 

Boston aaaalorisnce 34 128 132 26 

Chieage) rg cna {9 87 99 31 

, Philadelphia ..... 35 147 137 58 

York 2D: 35 149 166 58 

New York ...... 53:72 67 40 

Roberts, Philadelphia ..... 20 148 148 58 
, Cincinnati ....22 138 134 52 114 
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National League Pennant Winners 


Year Club Manager Won Lost Pct, Year Club Manager 
1876 Chicago...... Afbert G. Spalding..... 52 14 .788 | 1913 New York....John J. McGraw..... 101 
1877 Boston....... Harry Wright.......... abe tl. 645 1914* Boston....... George T. Stallings.... 94 
1878 Boston....... Harry Wright.......... 41. 19 .683 | 1915 Philadelphia. .Patrick J. Moran...... 90 
1879 Providence. ..George Wright......... 59 ==25). 5702 1916 Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson...... 94 
= ‘1880 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 62" 7 ©2758. 1917 New York..... John J. McGraw....... 98 
1881 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 56 28 .667 1918 Chicago...... Fred L. Mitchell....... 84 
me” «1882 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 55 ed) 000 1919* Cincinnati. ...Patrick J. Moran...... 96 
1883 Boston....... John F. Morrill........ 63 35 .643 1920 Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson...... 93 
4 1884 Providence. ..Frank C. Bancroft..... 84 28 .750 1921* New York... .John J. McGraw....... 94 
4 1885 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 87 25 .777 1922* New York....John J. McGraw....... 93 
s 1886 Chicago......Adrian C. Anson...... 90 34 .726 1923 New York....John J. McGraw....... 95 
Wiese 1887 Detroit....... W. 1H. Watkins........ Toe AG Od 1924 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 93 
4 1888 New York... .James J. Mutrie....... 84 47 641 1925* Pittsburgh... . William B. McKechnie.. 95 
. % 1889 New York... .James J. Mutrie....... 83 43 .659 1926* St. Louis..... Rogers Hornsby....... 89 
e 1890 Brooklyn. .... William H. McGunnigle. 86 43 .667 1927 Pittsburgh....Owen J. Bush......... 94 
= 1891 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 87 51 .630 | 1928 St. Louis..... William B. McKechnie.. 95 
. 1892" Boston ....5:... Frank G. Selee........ 102 48 .680 1929 Chicago...... Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 
; 1893 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 86 43 .667 1930 St. Louis..... Charles E. Street...... 92 
1894 Baltimore... . €dward H. Hanlon..... 89 39 .695 1931* St. Louis..... Charles E. Street...... 101 
1895 Baltimore..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 87 43 .669 1932 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm...... 90 
4 1896 Baltimore... . Edward H. Hanlon..... 90 39 .698 1933* New York... . William H. Terry...... 91 
1897 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 93~ 39.45705 1934* St. Louis..... Frank F. Frisch. ...... 95 
1898 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 102. 47 .685 1935 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 100 
~ 1899 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 88 42 .677 1936 New York... .William H. Terry...... 92 
: 1900 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 82 54 .603 1937 New York... . William H. Terry...... 95 
a 1901 Pittsburgh... .Fred C. Clarke........ 90 49 .647 1938 Chicago...... Charles L. Hartnett.... 89 
: 1902 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 103 36 =.741 1939 Cincinnati... . William B. McKechnie.. 97 
1903 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 91 49 .650 1940* Cincinnati... . William B. McKechnie. .100 
: 1904 New York....3ohn J. McGraw....... 106 47 .693 1941 Brooklyn..... Leo E. Durocher....... 100 
% 1905* New York... .John J. McGraw....... 105 48 .686 | 1942* St. Louis..... William H. Southworth. 106 
j 1906 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance... ... 116 9360:.763 1943 St. Louis. .... William H. Southworth .105 
as 1907* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 107. 45 = .704 1944* St. Louis..... William H. Southworth. 105 
1908* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 995 55.) 043 1945 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm...... 98 
1909* Pittsburgh... Fred C. Clarke........ 110 42 = .724 1946* St. Louis..... Edwin H. Dyer........ 98 © 
1910 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 104 50 .675 1947 Brooklyn.... Burton E. Shotton..... 94 
1911 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 99 54 .647 1948 Boston....... William H. Southworth. 91 
1912 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 103 48 .682 


*World Series winner. 


American League Penndnt Winners 


Year Club Manager Won Lost Pct. Year Club Manager Won 
1901 Chicago...... Clark C. Griffith....... 83 53 .610 | 1925 Washington...Stanley R. Harris...... 96 4 
1902 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 83 53 .610 1926 New York... .Miller J. Huggins...... 91 3 
1903* Boston....... James J. Collins....... O10 AT 7.009 1927* New York....Miller J. Huggins. ..... 110 Ti 
1904 Boston....... James J. Collins....... en ems bf 1928* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 101 - 656 
1905 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 92) y56" 4,622 1929* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 104 6% 
1906* Chicago....... Fielder A. Jones....... 93 58 .616 1930* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 102 662 
1907 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 92) 58.0. bis 1931 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 107 45°49 
1908 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 90 63 .588 | 1932* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...107 47 , 
1909 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings... .. 98 54 .645 1933 Washington...Joseph E. Cronin...... 99 ~53/a 
1910* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack..........102 48 .G80 | 1934 Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane...101 53 656 
1911* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 101 50 .669 1935* Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane... 93 58 616 
1912* Boston....... J. Garland Stahl....... 105 47 .691 1936* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy...102 51 . 
1913* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 96 57 .627 | 1937* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy...102 52 | 
1914 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 99°> ‘53.59.6561 1938* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy... 99 53 661 
1915* Boston....... William F. Carrigan....101 50 .669 1939* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy...106 45 ¥ 
1916* Boston....... William F. Carrigan.... 91 63 .591 1940 Detroit....... Delmar D. Baker...... 90 64 3 
1917* Chicago...... Clarence H. Rowland...100 54 .649 1941* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...101 53 bs 
1918* Boston....... Edward G. Barrow..... 75 © (50595 1942 New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...103 51 . 
1919 Chicago...... William Gleason....... 88 52 .629 1943* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 56 . 
1920* Cleveland... . Tris E. Speaker....... 98 56 .636 1944" StaLouis. s.n: James L. Sewell....... 89 65 3am 
1921 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 55 .641 1945* Detroit....... Stephen F. O’Neill..... 88 65 5F 
1922 New York... .Miller J. Huggins....., 94 60 .610 | 1946 Boston....... Joseph E§Cronin...... 104 50 67 
1923* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 54 .645 1947* New York....Stanley R. Harris, .... 97 57  .63k 
1924* Washington... Stanley R. Harris...... 92 62 .597 1948* Cleveland..... Louis Boudreau....... 97 aaoe 62 
*World Series winner. iJ 
Dodgers-Yanks Attract Record Crowd : 
An exhibition baseball game between the 18, 1948, attracted 62,369 fans, a record fo 


Brooklyn Dodgers and the New York a pre-season contest. The Dodgers W 
Yankees at the Yankee Stadium on April 65 to 3. 


Utigehey -y . ’ he ek vy Pr) re ee 


‘League Batting Champions o, 


t National League Batting Champions 


(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 
Avg. | Year Avg. | Year 

-R. Barnes, Chi.............. 403 | 1900—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 | 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 
Fare aWhite’ Bos. ..2, 020. 385 | 1901—J. Burkett, St. L............. 382 | 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin........ 353 = 
—A. Dalrymple, Mil........... 356 | 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts........ 357 | 1927—Paul G. Waner, Pitts......... 380 a. 
—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 407 | 1903—-J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 | 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bos......... 387) a 
FeeaP en GOLe, CHE eves os ve cinne s 365 | 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 349 | 1929—Frank J. O'Doul, Phila....... 398 a 
Pape Ge ANSON, Chie. . cots s.c0. 399 | 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 | 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N. Y = 
—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 | 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1931—C. J. Hafey, St. L..... oie Pe, 
—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 371 | 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350 | 1932—F. J. O’Doul, Bklyn.......... t 
—J. O'Rourke, Buf............ 350 | 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts...:...... 354 | 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila............368 a 
PERWODMNOK, Ne Vieccc ccc cscs 371 | 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts......... . .362 a 
Fate Kelly Chi oc... 388 | 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 | 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts............ 385 a 
—A, C. Anson, Chi............ 421 | 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 | 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 373, 
—A.C. Anson, Chi............ 343 | 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi.......... 372 | 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L......... 374 ig 
—D. Brouthers, Bos........... 373 | 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 | 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin......... 342 
+=J. Glasscock, N. Y........... 336 | 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 | 1939—J. R. Mize, St. L............. 349 
—W. Hamilton, Phila.......... aoe 1915 —te nyies mt. Voccs:.. «cs. sc 320 | 1940—D. Garms, Pitts.............. 355 

. Childs, Cleve, ..-......... 335 | 1916—H. Chase, Cin............... 339 | 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn.......... 343 

D. Brouthers, Bklyn......... 335 | 1917—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 341 | 1942—E. N. Lombardi, Bos......... 330 : 
—Hugh Duffy, Bos............. 378 | 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335 | 1943—S. F. Musial, St. L........... 357 = 
—Hugh Duffy, Bos............. 438 | 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 321 | 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn............ 357 = 
—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 423 | 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........370 | 1945—P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago..... 355 
—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 | 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 397 | 1946—S. F. Musial, St. L........... 365 : 
—W. Keeler, Balt.............. 432 | 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 401 | 1947—H. W. Walker, Phila..... Seaes) a 
—W. Keeler, Balt.............- 379 | 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 384 | 1948—S. F. Musial, St. L...:....... 376 ; 
—E. J. Delahanty, Phila........ 408 | 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 424 


American League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 


Avg. | Year Avg. | Year e Avg. 
—N. Lajoie, Phila............. 405 | 1917—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 383 | 1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila. 2.003 Zoo 356 
—E. J. Delahanty, Wash........ 376 | 1918—T. R. Cobb, Det.........:... 382 | 1934—H. L. Gehrig, N.Y........... 363 a 
—N. Lajoie, Cleve............. 355 | 1919—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 384 | 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash. PERE ete 349 Dt 
—N. Lajoie, Cleve............. 381 | 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L,.......... 407 | 1936—L. B. Appling, Chit. cette 388 A 
—Elmer Flick, Cleve........... 306 | 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 | 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det......... 371 4 
BRE SEOND SCE oicale no wiaevois's sis 358 | 1922—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 420 | 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos.............. 349 oe 
mR. GOBD, Det... )..0.0-..025 350 | 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 | 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, NEY 2227 eee 381 e 
See CODD; Det... ssc. 22+ 324 | 1924—G. H. Ruth, N. Y..........-. 378 | 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, NOY Sse 352 a eh 
=peReiGODD: Det... 2-7. - 2,5. -- 377 | 1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 | 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos, 23 406 ae 
Stans CON. Deticciaso'ot 2) lors 385 | 1926—H. E. Manush, Det........... 378 | 1942—T. S. Williams, Bos ey de 356 
me Ry Cobb: Detie 3 5c:(/a; 2. 420 | 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 | 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 328 
Bre RaAGOUD. Dete..:): ci. = «7:96 410 | 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash.........-.. 379 | 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve «(cis aaa 327 
—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 390 | 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 | 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y....... 309 
=U. R. Cobb, Det...........-- 368 | 1930—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 381 | 1946—J. B. Vernon, Wash... cerns 353 
Hee GOMD) DEt, aon sree 369 | 1931—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 390 | 1947—T. S. Williams, BOS... eee 343 
—T. Speaker, Cleve........... 386 | 1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos....... 367 | 1948—T. S. Williams, Bes.......... 369 
RUTH'S BASEBALL EARNINGS National Baseball Congress Champions 
club Salary Year Club Salary Source: Ray Dumont, Wichita, oueem 

Baltimore (1) $ 600 1926 New York (A) 52,000 1935—Bismarck (N. D.) Corwin-Churchill 
pBoston (A)... 1,300" 1927 “New York (A) 70,000 1936—Duncan (Okla.) HaHliburtons 

Boston (A)... 3,500 1928 New York (A) 70,000 L D 

Boston (A)... 3,500 1929 New York (A) 70,000 1937—Enid (OkJa.) Eason Oilers 

Boston (A)... 5,000 nr aoe vork ta) ae one 1938—Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens 

Boston (A)... 7000 1932 New York (A) 75,000 1939—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons 

New York (A) 20,000 1933 New York (A) 50,000 1940—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 

Now York (A) 30-00) ees Boston (N)_.~ 40,008 1941—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 

New York (Ay 52,000 1938t Brooklyn (N). 15,000 1942—Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 

Se ee tA) 2.000 Total $925,900 1943—Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes 

Beer RS AN Ne 008 Silken ; 1944—Sherman Fieid (Kans.) Flyers 
Re oak et 1945—Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
ed en bs 4 \ 

, ss amounted to 1946—St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos ; 
3 ace eaaition, ee eescouted! to have made 1947—Ft. Wayne (ind.) General Electrics 
1,000 from endorsements, barnstorming tours, 1948—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics 


2s and radio appearances, 


Highest batting average, season—Hugh 
Duffy, Boston (N), 1894 438 
Highest batting average (10 or more 
‘years)—-Ty Cobb, Detroit and Philadel- 
phia (A), 1905-28 367 
Most years batting .300 or better—Ty eee 


Most hits—Ty Cobb 4,191 


Most hits, season—George Sisler, St. Louis 
(A), 1920 257 


Most consecutive hits, game—Wilbert Rob- 
inson, Baltimore (N), 1892 
Most hits in succession—Frank Higgins, 
BSOSTOG (A Vs LOO a tu cieran eos «aii ety ales 12 


Most consecutive games batted safely—Joe 
DiMaggio, New York (A), May 15 to July 
POL OA de ANGUIRIVE® 25 Sees. jee s.s bos 56 


Most long hits—Babe Ruth, Boston and 
New York (A), Boston (N), 1914-35 (506 
2b, 136 3b, 714 home runs) 1,356 


Most total bases—Ty Cobb 5,863 


Most total bases, sSeason—Babe Ruth, New 
BEOTCMRCA iL ODE ot, cscs ts Lkaho sla cs 457 


Most total bases, game—Bobby Lowe, Bos- 
ton (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, Philadel- 
phia (N), 1896 (both hit 4 home runs, 
1, GHUOY AE ES rks oe tin aA eet ee ea Ne 17 

Most hame runs—Babe Ruth ........ 714 


Most home runs, season—Babe Ruth, New 
BOER SORE Oe See sk ae > Ses 60 


Most home runs, single game— Bobby 
Lowe, Boston (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, 
Philadelphia (N), 1896; Lou Gehrig, 
New York (A), 1932; Chuck Klein, Phila- 
delphia (N), 19386 (10 innings); Pat 
Seerey, Chicago (A), 1948 (11 innings) 4 

Most 3-base hits—Sam Crawford, Cincin- 
nati (N), 1899-1902; Detroit (A), 1903- 
a7, 312 


Ray BN isd =e. 
a 


Major League Individual All-Time Records 


- -. ’ pe Ae ta >. 


te 


_ r= ; N » 
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Most 3-base hits, season—J. Owen Wil 
Pittsburgh (N), 1912 
Most 2-base hits—Tris E. Speaker, Bos 
Cleveland, Washington, Philadelphia (4 
1907-28- 2s ee eee 7! 
Most 2-base hits, season—Earl W. Webk 
Boston (A), 1931 
Most runs—Ty Cobb .............. 
Most runs batted in—Babe Ruth .. ) 
Most runs batted in, season—Hack Wilson 
Chicago (N),,1980 ... 47.0). eee 
Most runs batted in, single game—Jame 


L. Bottomley, St. Louis (N) vs. Brooklyn, 
Sept. 16, 1924 Y 


Most games played—Ty Cobb ...... 


Most consecutive games played—Lou Geh- 
rig, New York (A). Streak started June I 
1925, and stopped May 2, 1939 .... 21 


Longest service as player—Eddie Collins, 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906-30; 
Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N) and 
Louis (A), 1894-1918 ......... 25 yea 


Most times at bat—Ty Cobb ...... 
Most bases on balls—Babe Ruth .... 2,056 


Most bases on balls, season—Babe Ru hy 
1923 17% 


% 


Most bases on balls, game (modern record) 
—Jimmy Foxx, Boston (A), 1938 .... 


Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb . 


Most stolen bases, season (modern record) 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 6 


Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or m 
games)—Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A), 19 ; 


1929 io couse Sel Poe, Pe 


Most consecutive years manager, one club 
—Connie Mack, Philadelphia (A), 100 


48 


PITCHING 


Most games—Cy Young (472 in National 
League, 402 in American League), 1890— 
1911 : 874 


Most games won—Cy Young, Cleveland 
(N), 1890-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 


Boston (A), 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 
1909-11 (part); Boston (N), 1911 (part) 
cra (Ep conden: gene oe Ae er ee 511 


Most complete games, season—Jack Ches- 
DEOF INOW, OF = (.A),2 19042 8) oa... 48 


Most games, season (modern record )— 
Ace Adams, New York (N), 1943 ..... 70 
Most innings, season—Ed Walsh, Chicago 
(A), 1908 464 
Lowest earned-run average, season—Ferdie 
Schupp, New York (N), 1916 . 0.90 
Fewest hits in two consecutive games— 


John Vander Meer, Cincinnati (N), 1938 
(both no-hit games) 


Most games won, season (modern record) 
—dJack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904 41 


Most consecutive games won, season— 
Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; Rube 


Marquard, New York (N), 1912 ..... 19 
Most shutout games—Walter Johnson, 
Washington (A), 1907-27 .......... 113 


Most shutout games, season—Grover Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia (N), 1916 ...... 16 


Most consecutive shutout innings—Walter 
Johnsony1913' 09 ee oe 


| 
Most strikeouts—Walter Johnson ... 3,497 


Most strikeouts, season (modern record)— 
Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 1946 .. 348 


Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1901 to date) 


—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A) vs. Detroit, 
Oct: 2, 1988. ee Nonpee e 18 


4 


RECORD OF MAJOR LEAGUE ALL-STAR GAMES 


Winning league Losing league ; 
ca “ie ‘ae ae Runs and pitcher Runs Where held shendanes Receipts 
iv 6, American (Gomez).......... 4 National (Hallahan)......... 25 Chicago (A) i356 cues 49,200 $51,203.50* 
y 10, 1934 American (Harder).......... 9 National (Mungo) New Pk hee ae Ag > 48,363 bere 
wv 8, 1935 American (251752 Re ae 4 National (Walker) Cleveland (A).......... 69,812 82,179.12 
yw 7, 1936 National Urea). 2 4 American (Grove) Baston{N), acetic ore 25,556 24,588.80 
w 7, 1937 American (GOMGZ) oases 8 National (J. Dean).......... 3 Washington (A)........ 31,391 28,475.18 
w 6, 1938 National (Vander Meer)...... 4 American (Gomez).......... 1 Cincinnati (N)..,....... 27,067 38,469.05: 
y 11,1939 American (Bridges)......... a National ti ee)can Ss 1 New York (A),......... 62,892 75,701.00 
y 9,1940 National (Derringer)......... 4 American (Ruffing).......... 0 St. Louis (N)......,....32,373 36,723.03 
wy 8, 1941 American (Smith)........... 7 National (Passeau).......... 5. Detroit: (A)... cceeesiee 54,674 63,267.08 
wy 6, 1942 American (Chandler)........ 3 National (M. Cooper)........ 1 New York (N).......... 33,694  86,102.98f 
y 13,1943 American (Leonard)......... 5 National (M. Cooper)........ 3 Philadelphia (A)........ 31,938 65,674,004 
y 11, 1944 National (Raffensberger).... . 7 American (Hughson)........ 1 Pittsburgh (N)......... 29,589 81,275.00 
-5—No game. 
y 9,1946 American (Feller).......... 12 National (Passeau).......... 0 Boston (A) eee eee 34,906 89,071.00 4 
y 8,1947 American (Shea)............ 2 National (Sain)............. 1 Chicago (N)............ 41,123 105,314.99 gee 


“An additional $5,175 was received for radio rights. tAdditional funds were received from other sources. 


Box Score of 1948 All-Star Game % 
At Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis, July 13 g 


National League American League 

bats ab. r. h. po. a. e. bats ab. r. h. po. a, &. 
HBURN, Philadelphia, ef ..... ya aii alt fe, MULLIN, Dotrolt; orf ee cates ce C4. .02850.48 ? 
NER, Pittsburgh, If Ee i882 IBS 0 eDiIMAGGIO, New York ......... R10. 24028 i 
HOENDIENST, St. Louis, 2b .. 400064 0 ZARILLA, St. Louis, rf ......... Li 20" De 2oeee 8 ‘ 
GNEY, New Works 2677.27.23, (hel Sey | Ae oa al HENRICH, New York, If ... wo LY 3020 Sino Hh 
JSIAL, St. Louis, If-+f ........ 412300 BOUDREAU, Cleveland, ss . R20 0. 22 6ee wy 
HE, New. York, 1b ............. 4014 1 0 STEPHENS, Boston, ss . R. 2-0 1-50, On 
AUGHTER, St. Louis, rf ...... 20. 5h-52'. 056 GORDON, Cleveland, 2b R 2" 002i 2a 
mMes, Boston, i ....... 2+... Fi i peal, AT OH a DOERR, Boston, 2b . R. 2 02.060; Faned 
KO, Chicago, 3b ............ 2°" 040-6" 0 EVERS, Detroit, cf .. R- 4 eee 
PG aestans SD Poko cocks eet ot Ot KELTNER, Cleveland, 3b _ R236 1 Sao ae 
OPER, New York, ¢ .......... 2-0 6°3 8 6 McQUINN, New York, Ib . . L 4-t 2 eee 
UNS 0) Set eee eee 2.0 44-058 ROSAR, Philadelphia, ¢ ... - R= F--02 2 eee 
Bee, ereoklyn, 68° ....5..2....: oO 0s: 222 5 TEBBETTS, Boston, ¢ ........... Rest eae 1 
ee CO Se 256485 1-8-6 MASTERSON, Washington, p .... R 00 0000 5 
ANCA, Brooklyn, p ........... 00000 a4VERNON, Washington .......... L ..0)5 [0 20a zi 
USTINE, Pittsburgh .......... {00000 RASCHI, New York, p ........... Rt 0-1-0. tae 
BMITZ, Chicago, p ........5-. 0; 02 0.0 6F D ITWILLIAMS, Boston ............. L. 0.00 O2"O=86 
Be ASE OSTOMS Pi vi oct asers wie oie. ere ocin 000000 ZNEWHOUSER, Detroit ......... L 0 0: 0-0 Oia 
AITKUS, Chicago ............ 00000 0 COLEMAN, Philadelphia, p ...... R 8 6 0 @,459 
ACKWELL, Cincinnati, p ..... 0 »<0F on: 054 = = See 
JOMSON, New York .......... Rte Do 6:-0.:40- & Totals (cA: 2s oaisas-saeneoee 29 5 6 27 14 0 

Totals =i dda bie i IE eer 35 2 824 4 0 


Struck out for Branca in fourth. bWalked for Sain in sixth. cStruck out for Blackwell in ninth, ¢Walked for 
sterson in third. ¢Flied out for Mullin in fourth. ‘Walked for Raschi in sixth. ¢Ran for Williams in sixth, 


Nationals ates ocnccttet siete tolera\ntnea 2° 8-0 00 0 0 0 0—2 
Americans? —— ojo ccsctaiecidec aves OF etl 3°00 0 0 x—5 


as 


- 


‘uns batted in—Musial 2, Evers, Boudreau, Raschi 2, DiMaggio. — : 

jome runs—Musial, Evers. Stolen bases—Ashburn, Vernon, Mullin, McQuinn. Sacrifice—Coleman. Left on bases— 
ionals 10, Americans 8. Bases on balls—Off Masterson | (Slaughter); Raschi { (Waitkus); Coleman 2 (Musial, 
ney); Branca 3 (Keltner, Vernon, Mullin); Schmitz 1! (Tebbetts); Blackwell 3 (Williams, Henrich, Tebbetts). 
ick out—By Branca 3 (Mullin, Henrich 2); Sain 3 (Stephens, Doerr, Evers); Blackwell | (Tebbetts); Masterson 4 i 
ese); Raschi 3 (Gustine, Musial, Ashburn); Coleman 3 (Mize, Kerr, Thomson). — 

itching summary—Off Masterson 2 runs, 5 hits in 3 innings; Raschi 0 runs, 3 hits in 3; Coleman 0 runs, 0 hits 
1; Branca 2 runs, | hit In 3; Schmitz 3 runs, 3 hits in 1/3; Sain 0 runs, 0 hits in | 2/3; Blackwell 0 runs, 2 hits 
3. Wild pitch—Masterson. Winning pitcher—Raschi. Losing pitcher—Schmitz. Y 
mpires—Berry (A), plate; Stewart (N), 1b; Paparella (A), 2b; Reardon (N), 3b (first four and one-half innings); 
rdon, plate; Paparella, {b; Stewart, 2b; Berry, 3b (last half of game). Time—2:27. Attendance—34,009. Receipts— 


Ao ttre iets itgree 


7.07. 


HOME ATTENDANCE FIGURES 


American League National League 


al (Unofficial) 
ais!) Other club Other club 
1948 1947 records 1948 1947 records 

peices 2,620,627* 1,521,978 ————— Pittsburgh ...... 1,515,058 1,283,531 
ee Sass 2,373,901¢ 2,178,937 ———— New York ..... 1,453,754  1,600,793T 
ie oe ce ano 1,743,035¢ 1,398,093 ————— Brooklyn ....... 1;398,967 {,807,526f ‘ 
Oceans ae 1,558,798} 1,427,315 ————— Boston 1,390,674¢ 1,277,361 ———— 
adelphia  .... - 945,076¢ 911,566 ———— Chicago i322. < 1,259,541 1,364,039 1,485,166 (1929) 
lington ...... 795,254 850,758 1,027,216 (1946) St. Louis ...... 1,011,439 1,247,913 ———— 
RO SACI 777,844 876,948 983,403 (1946) Cincinnati orate 860,323 899,975 981,433 (1839) 
OWS Mec s skis 335,564 320,474 712,918 (1922) Philadelphia .... 803,271 907,332 1,045,247 (1946) 
PAIS ees nie »...11,150,099* 9,486,069 Totals. 0 ;,..o-106 9,793,027 10,388,470* 


ll-time record. {Club record. Grand totals ....20,943,345* 19,874,539 


BASEBALL'S HALL OF FAME 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Lifetime Records of Immortals 


Year Batting 
elected Name and playing years Games Average 
1939 Anson, Adrian C., 1876-97......... 2253 339 
1945 Bresnahan, Roger, 1897-1915...... 1410 279 
1945  Brouthers, Dan, 1879-96.......... 1653 348 
1946 Burkett, Jesse C., 1890-1905...... 2063 342 
1946 Chance, Frank L., 1898-1914...... 1232 297 
~ 1945 — Clarke, Fred C., 1894-1915........ 2204 315 
1936 Cobb, Tyrus R.,-1905-28.......... 3033 367 
1947. Cochrane, Gordon S., 1925-37..... 1482 320 
1939 Collins, Edward T., 1906-30....... 2826 333 
1945 Collins, James J., 1895-1908....... 1718 294 
1939 Comiskey, C. A., 1882-94......... 1383 .269 
1945  Delahanty, E. J., 1888-1903....... 1825 346 
1945 Duffy, Hugh, 1888-1906........... 1722 330 
1946 Evers, John J., 1902-19........... 1776 .270 
1939 Ewing, Wm. B., 1880-97.........- 1280 311 
1947. Frisch, Frank F., 1919-37......... 2311 316 
1939 Gehrig, H. Louis, 1923-39......... 2164 .340 
1942 Hornsby, Rogers, 1915-37......... 2259 .358 
1945 Jennings, H. A., 1891-1908........ 1264 314 
1939 Keeler, Wm. H., 1892-1910........ 2124 345 
1945 Kelly, Michael J., 1878-93......... 1493 315 
1937 Lajoie, Napoleon, 1896-1916....... 2475 338 
1946 McCarthy, Thomas, 1884-96....... 1260 293 
1937. McGraw, John J., 1891-1906....... 1082 334 
1937. Mack, Connie, 1886-96............ 736 .249 
1945 O'Rourke, James, 1876-94......... 1750 315 


Year 
elected 


1945 
1936 
1937 
1939 
1946 
1948 
1936 
1937 


Name and playing years 


PITCHERS 


Name and playing years 
Alexander, Grover C., 1911-30... 
Chesbro, John D., 1899-1909... 
Griffith, Clark C., 1891-1908..... 
Grove, Robert M., 1925-41...... 
Hubbell, Carl 0., 1928-43....... 
Johnson, Walter P., 1907-27..... 
McGinnity, Joseph J., 1899-1909 . 
Mathewson, Christopher, 1900-16 
Pennock, Herbert J., 1912-34.... 
Plank, Edward S., 1901-17...... 
Radbourne, Charles G., 1880-91. . 
Waddell, George E., 1897-1910... 
Walsh, Edward A., 1904-17...... 
Young, Denton T., 1890-1911... 


Year 
elected 
1938 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1936 
1946 
1936 
1948 
1946 
1939 
1946 
1946 
1937 


SELECTED FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


Morgan G. Bulkeley (1937), Alexander J. Cartwright (1938), Henry Chadwick (1938), William A. Cummings (1939), B. Bancroft 
Johnson (1937), Judge Kenesaw M. Landis (1944), Albert G. Spalding (1939). 


HONOR ROLLS 
(All named in 1946) 


EXECUTIVES—E. S. Barnard, Edward G. Barrow, John Bruce, John T. Brush, Barney Dreyfuss, Charles Ebbets, August 
Herrmann, John A. Heydler, J. A. (Bob) Quinn, Arthur H. Soden, Nicholas Young. 
MANAGERS—William Carrigan, Edward Hanlon, Miller J. Huggins, Frank G. Selee, John M. Ward. 
UMPIRES—Thomas Connelly, William Dinneen, Robert Emstlie, William Evans, John Gaffney, Timothy Hurst, Honest John 
Kelly, William Klem, Thomas Lynch, Silk O'Loughlin, Jack Sheridan. 
WRITERS—Walter Barnes, Harry E. Cross, William Hanna, Frank Hough, Sid Mercer, T. H. Murname, Frank Richter, Cy 
Sanborn, John B. Sheridan, William Slocum, George Tidden, Joe Vila. 


BABE RUTH'S MAJOR LEAGUE HOME-RUN RECORD 
(A) American League; (N) National League 


Regular 


Home 
Club runs 


Boston (A)....... 
Boston (A)....... 
Boston (A)....... 
Boston (A)....... 
Boston (A)....... 
Boston (A)....... 
New York (A)... . 
New York (A)... . 
New York (A).... 
New York (A).... 
New York (A)... . 
New York (A)... . 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


0 
4 
3 
Z 
ll 
29 
54 
59 
35 
4l 
46 
1925 25 


Season 

Home 
Year Club runs 
1926 New York (A).... 47 


1927 New York (A).... 60 
1928 New York (A).... 54 
1929 New York (A).... 46 
1930 New York (A).... 49 
1931 New York (A).... 46 
1932 New York (A).... 41 
1933 New York (A).... 34 
1934 New York (A).... 22 
1935 Boston (N)...... 6 

MOtal reson ae 714 


World Series 


Robinson, Wilbert, 1886-1902... . 
Ruth, G. H. (Babe), 1914-35...... 
Speaker, T. E., 1907-28.......... 
Sisler, George H., 1915-30........ 
Tinker, Joseph B., 1902-16....... 
Traynor, Harold J., 1920-37...... 
Wagner, John P., 1897-1917...... 
Wright, George, 1876-82........... 


Batting 
Games Average 
. 1316 .280 
. 2503 342 
Pe 4 :*} 344 
.» 2055 .340 
. 1641 264 
. 1941 320 
7 erue 329 

315 251 
Won Lost 
373 208 
199 128 
237 140 
300 141 
253 154 
414 276 
248 141 
373 128 
239 161 
324 190 
308 191 
203 143 
195 126 
511 315 


All-Star Game 


Home Home 

Year Club runs | Year League runs 

1915 Boston (A)....... 0 | 1933 American........ 1 

a Hal Aye ee 0 | 1934 American........ 0 

oston (A)....... 0 = 

1921 New York (A)... 1 Total eae 1 

1922 New York (A).... 0 Grand total............ 730 
1923 New York (A).... 3 
1926 New York(A).... 4 
1927 New York (A).... 2 
1928 New York(A).... 3 
1932 New York (A).... 2 
Total Sie cctyans 15 


Lemon and Barney Hurl No-Hitters 

Bob Lemon of the Cleveland Indians and 
Rex Barney of the Brooklyn Dodgers, both 
righthanders, were the only pitchers in the 
Majors to turn in no-hit no-run games in 


1948. Lemon beat the Detroit Tigers, 2 to 0, 
in a night contest at Briggs Stadium on 


June 30; Barney topped the Giants, also in 


a night game, 2 to 0, Sept. 9. 


oe 


Minor League Baseball 


Be onror Robert L. Finch, Publicity Director, National Assn. of Professional Baseball 


*Played tie game. 


Leagues. 
JUNIOR WORLD SERIES PENNANT WINNERS IN 1948 
< Montreal (IL) ws. St. Paul (AA) CLASS AAA 
ald game—St. Paul 4, Montreal 0. League and champion Play-off winner — 
Bond game—Montreal 7, St. Paul 3. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION—Indianapolis.......... St. Paul 
Third game—Montreal 15, St. Paul 1. INTERNATIONAL—Montreal (Quebec)............ Montreal 
Fourth game—Montreal 8, St. Paul 3. PACIFIC COAST—Oakland (Calif.)................ Oakland 
Fifth game—Montreal 7, St. Paul 2. CLASS AA 
*At St. Paul. SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION—Nashville... Birmingham (Ala.) 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS TEXAS—Fort Worth 2225... ocesste nee Fort Worth* © 
CLASS A 
Won Lost Pct. 3 
CENTRAL—Flint (Mich.)..................% Dayton (Ohio) 
ten mer ee Se s : cate EASTERN—Scranton'(Pa-) 2. owelane cas soem Scranton 
ORNS ik te a 1 4 — 200 SOUTH ATLANTIC—Charleston (S. C.)... .Greenville (S. C.) 
DIXIE SERIES WESTERN—Des Moines (lowa)........... Sioux City (lowa) 
Birmingham (SA) vs. Fort Worth (TL) pS ree nee aa oe 
* —Sherman-Denison (Texas). .Sherman-Denison 
oe eis pon gene is COLONIAL—Port Chester (N.Y.).........2e.+- Port Chester 
4 Z Nepean eae a ee ae on oT rh 
; -Lynn (Mass.)..........+. ashua (N. H. 
ao 5, F ort wae fe PIEDMONT—Lynchburg (Va.).........- Newport News (Va.) 
ourth game—Birmingham 5, For or SOUTHEASTERN—Montgomery (Ala.)......... Montgomery 
3. THREE-I—Quincy (Ill.)..............22.5- Evansville (Ind.) 
Fifth game—Birmingham 3, Fort Worth 1.  TRI-STATE—Asheville (N. C.)........ Fayetteville (N. C.) 
*At Birmingham. WESTERN INTERNATIONAL—Spokane (Wash.). . . None held 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS : CLASS C 
SET ee SEO AS See (hie), one 
—Ottawa (Ontario)............ gdensburg (N. Y. 
eee eS arOns Fe. ¥- - Seb 1-800 CALIFORNIA—Fresio. 227 oee eeeaee Santa Barbara 
emp eT COUE oa 222-5: - +: 1 4 200 CANADIAN-AMERICAN—Rome (N. Y.)....Oneonta (N. Y.) 
CAROLINA—Raleigh (N. C.)............ Martinsville (Va.) 
JUNIOR SERIES RECORD CENTRAL ASSOCIATION—Clinton (lowa) Clinton 
International League (1) vs. American Assn. (AA) COTTON STATES—Greenwood (Miss.)... Hot Springs (Ark.) 
: IES FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL—Havana (Cuba)...... Havana 
ee ae ed WOO” LONE STAR—Kilgore (Texas)... 24.0. <ed ae Kilgore 
1904 Buffalo,!............ Bigeye Fame MA eras 1 MID-ATLANTIC—Vandergrift (Pa.).............. Erie (Pa.) 
ere yar: 3 Columbus, AA........ 2 NORTHERN—Grand Forks (N. D.)............. Grand Forks 
paella oe 4 “Columbus, AA....---. 1 PIONEER—Pocatello (Idaho). ......--2-. Twin Falls (Idaho) 
1917 Indianapolis, AA...... Aa storonto. ES. -. sre. 1 SUNSET—Mexicali (Mexico)..............+0+- Reno (Nev.) 
eee eee Ceerrn en: 2 pap atl EES 4 WESTERN ASSOCIATION—St. Joseph (IMo.).....St. Joseph 
Ss eae He a a 4 Sprain ie : W. TEXAS-N. MEXICO—Albuquerque............. Amarillo 
1922 Baltimore, !......... 5eoe-StaPaul;AAsetr a. - 2 CLASS D 
1923 Kansas City, AA...... 5s Baltimore; is < xjar ees 4 ALABAMA STATE—Troy..... 0.2 sess ceases Dothan 
1924* St. Paul, AA........ 5 Baltimore, 1......... 4 APPALACHIAN—Pulaski (Va.)................. ;. Pulaski 
1925 Baltimore, 1......... 5 Louisville, AA........ 3 BLUE RIDGE—Galax (Va.).............. Mount Airy (N. C.) 
1926..doronto, |’... ...-..<.,: 5 Louisville, AA........ 0 COASTAL PLAIN—Tarboro (N. C.)........... .... Tarboro 
1927 Toledo, AA.......... Bee Biitaloy laser etcc 2 1 EASTERN SHORE—Salisbury (Md.).......... Milford (Del.) 
1928* Indianapolis, AA..... 5: Rochester, ........- 1 EVANGELINE—Houma (La.).................... None held 
1929 Kansas City, AA...... 5 Rochester, 1......... 4 FAR WEST—Oroville (Calif.)............ Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
1930 Rochester, | ........ 5 Louisville, AA........ 3 FLORIDA STATE—Orlando................ Daytona Beach 
1931 Rochester, 1......... 5 St. Paul, AA......... 3 GEORGIA-ALABAMA—Lanett (Ala.)................ Lanett 
1932 Newark, 1........... 4 Minneapolis, AA..... 2  GEORGIA-FLORIDA—Waycross (Ga.)............. Waycross 
1933 Columbus, AA....... 5 Buffalonlias ogc. cos 3 GEORGIA STATE—Sparta...................-.4- Fitzgerald 
1934 Columbus, AA....... 5 Toronto; I. 2.:-sa-co 4 ILLINOIS STATE—West Frankfort ee West Frankfort 
1936 Milwaukee, AA....... Agee Buttalos leeches 1 KANSAS-OKLA.-MO.—Ponca City............ Independence 
1937. Newark I. ones cAeen 4 Columbus, AA....... 3 KITTY—Hopkinsville (Ky.).......-..+++- Union City (Tenn.) 
1938 Kansas City, RA re sac 4 Newark: [joe -mc- acc 3. LONGHORN—Big Spring (Texas)........... Midland (Texas) 
1939 Louisville, AA........ 4 Rochester, !......... 3 MOUNTAIN STATES—Hazard (Ky.)....Morristown (Tenn.) 
1940 Newark, I........... 4 Louisville, AA........ 2 NORTH ATLANTIC—Peekskill (N. Y.)....Carbondale (Pa.) 
1941 Columbus AA eset 4 Montreal Ve iee ccs care 2 NORTH CAROLINA STATE—Thomasville ec BinGe Statesville 
1942 Columbus, Aaa ee... 4 Syracuse. W-.c.e.5, 5 1 OHIO-INDIANA—Zanesville (Ohio).............. Zanesville 
1943 Columbus, ARG cna 4 Syracuse, lec 25+ «cint 1 PONY—Lockport-\(N 2 Yo) cavecys each serait _... Lockport 
1944 Baltimore, 1......... 4 Louisville, AA........ 2 SOONER STATE—McAlester (Okla.)....... Seminole (Okla.) 
1945 Louisville, AA........ 4 Newark: Waa... wleins 2 TOBACCO STATE—Sanford (N.C.)..... Red Springs (N. C.) 
1946 Montreal, | eae: 4 Louisville, AA........ 2  VIRGINIA—Suffolk...... pec teeseene es asbaescs Blackstone 
1947. Milwaukee, AA....... 4 Syracus@e ccc. 3 WESTERN CAROLINA—Lincolnton (N. C.)...... Lincolnton 
1948 Montreal, ‘aaa es 4 St. Paul, AA......... 1 WISCONSIN STATE—Sheboygan.......... ...- None held 


*Play-offs determine champion. 


FINAL 1948 REGULAR 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION (AAA) 


i w. LL pet. Ww. Le pek. 
_ ‘Indianapolis.. 100 54 .649/ Minneapolis. 77 77 .500 
Milwaukee 89 65 .578| Kansas City. 64 88 .42I 
St. Paul .... 86 68 .558| Toledo ..... 61 9f 401 
Columbus ... 81 73 .526| Louisville 56 98 .364 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE (AAA) 
Wa < | Ww. "i pe. 
Montreal .... 94 59 .614| Toronto ..... 78 76 .506 
Newark ..... 80 72 .526)| Buffalo ..... 71 80 .470 
— Syracuse .... 77 73 .513! Jersey City .. 69 83 .454 
Rochester ... 78 75 .510| Baltimore ... 59 88 .40f 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE (AAA) 
Woden a = CU. a} w. L pet. 
@akiand .... 114 74 .606 Portland 89 99 .473 
San Francisco {12 76 .596| Hollywood .. 84 104 .447 
‘Los Angeles . 102 86 .543| San Diego .. 83 105 .442 
Seattle ..... 93 95 .495 | Sacramento 75 113 .399 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (AA) 
w. 1. pet. w. lL pet 
Nashville .... 95 58 .62{| New Orleans . 70 83 .458 
Memphis . 92 6i .601, Atlanta ..... 69 85 .448 
Birmingham . 84 69 .549| Little Rock .. 67 83 .447 
Mobile ...... 75 75 .500| Chattanooga .. 58 96 .377 
TEXAS LEAGUE (AA) 
w. 1. pet. w. Ll. pet. 
Fort Worth . 92 6! .601 | San Antonio. 75 76 .4966 
CLE. eas 91 63 .591 Okla. City .. 70 84 .455 
Houston .... 82 71 .536 | Dallas ..... 64 89 .418 
Shreveport .. 76 77 .4967| Beaumont ... 61 90 .404 
TOP ALL-TIME HOME-RUN HITTERS 
American League 
Total 
LUU CLieewron rar ts, Ce ices vole coos bees woke 714 
IRREREOMECL) SRE EW wens ine ah sate OS ig as os 534 
RMT Ree Wa sccieta eet eteln a Wale weeds 494 
IPL ICMCRE OST DOLE. is. bec cies ese baes verse 309 
Oo) WUaNG AALS 2S eo. Se 307 
ERENT EL SOLO MAP retin Sioa Siete ws Maisie ee se wid 303 
RPE NICO tis fscrk cle oe ce Set cee eae ee th 288 
ELSE RAL nie Givin alee. sees PS Dw ere vs 27 
covwtnisvey TCROYE| ENG ye 9 NES Gi te nied get ioe ne ea 248 
MMT ES LO Moe 5 ec gre) apd ctw eis 9 SX a # SanelH ON 228 
National League 
Total 
EGR EE ORE a Seer Wake irdisces arson G8, S!> 0 511 
URMEES LCST RTI Ge O8 Fon (LF Gain a agora wisialel cocus 300 
MMR ESEIET Fel OTTNEATS Ys Sis Gra 0.10) oir 'oscis "es nfs is ois sb ae'slehe 299 
RURMEIIET PMA ZO St ores unc cee N's « do cial Wine’ 297 
MUCORECAD PONY ALULELIVIGS) oy Pw achaie ajar cre & 0+ aie 251 
PROMI VIUS ORE ar ince cial) > shddvicie’e ile 6 oe seis develo 244 
UECMRES OT OY My cs aiateytia soci ere Seis: fos ahdtns viens 242 
SMBS TRC EEYTT LE Mirch 0 Aare bee oles, a laeve cls jshals "ee 237 
MR UEREL AT LY G LL cote: heert a0 bo. Shel, «ais (ct a Nek 236 
PETRI IPRS ONE COREL LEY. Fo) on wou on, dcavse n'y sieve, Hv lol hyars 206 


NOTE—Several of the players were active in both 
Teagues. Combined totals are. credited to the league 
in which they served longest. 


Red Sox Tie Scoring Mark 

On July 4 the Boston Red Sox equaled 
the modern major league record for scoring 
in one inning by tallying 14 times against 
the Philadelphia Athletics in the seventh 
frame. The Red Sox won the game, 19 to 5. 
The all-time record for runs per inning is 
18, made by the Chicago Cubs in 1883. 


SEASON STANDINGS 
CENTRAL LEAGUE (A) 


w. L pet. We, de 
Filet is sc. -645 | Fort Wayne .. 64 76 
Dayton ...... -604 | Saginaw ..... 55 85 
Muskegon ... 73 66 .525| Grand Rapids 52 86 
EASTERN LEAGUE (A) 
Ww. L. pet, Woe 
Scranton . 88 52 .629| Williamsport . 73 67 
Albany (24255 86 54 .614| Binghampton . 58 82 
Utiea 2iksas 84 55 .604| Elmira ...... 49 91 
*Hartford . 73 67 .521 | Wilkes-Barre. 48 91 
*Won fourth-place play-off. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC (SALLY) LEAGUE (A) ‘ 
w. 1. pet. w. 1. pet. 
Charleston .:. 87 65 .572| Jacksonville .. 78 75 .510 
Macon ....... 86 68 .558/| Columbus .... 65 83 .439 
Greenville ... 84 69 .549| Augusta ..... 64 87 .424 
Columbia .... 79 72 .523| Savannah .... 63 87 .420 
WESTERN LEAGUE (A) 
we Lo pet w. 1. pet. 
Des Moines .. 76 64 .543| Sioux City ... 69 68 .504 
Denver ...... 70 67 .541| Pueblo ...... 69 70 497 
*LincoIn ..... 69 68 .504/ Omaha ...... 62 78 .443 


*Won third-place play-off. 


NEGRO CHAMPIONS, 1948 
WORLD—Homestead Grays, Washington 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—Homestead Grays 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—Black Barons, Bir- 
mingham 


Longest Game in the Majors 


The 26-inning 1-1 tie game between 
Brooklyn and Boston of the National 
League, played at Braves Field, Boston, on 
May 1, 1920, still stands as the longest 
contest in major league history. Both 
pitchers, Joe Oeschger of the Braves and 
Leon Cadore of the Robins, as they were 
then called because they were managed 
by Wilbert Robinson, went the distance. 
George (Miracle Man) Stallings guided 
Boston. The game was called because of 
darkness. 


THE BOX SCORE 


BROOKLYN (N) BOSTON (N) 

ab.r.h. po. a. e. ab. r.h. po. a. e. 

Olson, 2b ..100 1 6 91] Powell, of .. 701 8 00 
Neis, rf ...f00 1 9 00] Pick, 2b ..11100 5102 
Johnston, 3b.10 0 2 3 10} Mann, If ...1002 6 00 
Wheat, If ..902 3 00/Cruise, rf ..911 400 
Myers, cf ..201 2 00] Holke, {b ..100243 10 
Hood, cf ...601 8 10] Boeckel, 3b 1103 1 70 
Konetchy, tb 90 { 30 { 0} Maranville,sst1003 | 90 
Ward, ss ..1000 5 30)|0O’Neil, ¢c ...200 430 
Krueger, c . 210 4 31 | aChristenbury 101 0 00 
Elliott, ¢ ..700 7 30|Gowdy, ¢c ...601 6140 
Cadore, p ..1000 1 13 0| Oeschger, p. 901 O11 0 
Totals ....85 | 9 78 34 2 Totals 86 | 1578422 


aBatted for O’Neil in the ninth. 


Brooklyn ..000 010 000 000 000 000 000 000 00—t 
Boston ....000 001 000 000 000 000 000 000 00—t 


Two-base hits—Maranville, Oeschger. Three-base hit— 
Cruise. Stolen base—Myers. Sacrifice hits—Hood, 
Geschger, Powell, O’Neil, Holke, Cruise. Double play— 
Olson and Konetchy. Bases on balls—Off Cadore 5, 
Oeschger 3. Struck out—By Cadore 8, Oeschger 4. Wild 
pitch—Oeschger. Umpires—McCormick and Hart. Time of 
game—3 hours 50 minutes. Attendance—2,000. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


4 UNNING, jumping, hurdling and throw- 


4 ing weights—track and field sports, in 
other words—are as natural to boys and 
young men as eating, drinking and breath- 
ing. Unorganized competition in this form 
of-sport goes back beyond the Cave Man 
era. Organized competition begins with the 
first recorded Olympic Games in Greece, 
776 B. C., when Coroebus of Elis won the 
only event on the program, a race of ap- 
proximately 200 yards. The Olympic Games, 
with an ever-widening program of events, 
continued until “the glory that was Greece” 
had faded and “the grandeur that was 
Rome” was tarnished, and finally were 
abolished by decree of Emperor Theodosius 
I of Rome in A. p. 394. The Tailteann Games 
of Ireland are supposed to have antedated 
the first Olympic Games by some centuries, 
but we have no records of the specific 
events and winners thereof. 

Professional contests of speed and 
strength were popular at all times and in 
many lands, but the widespread competi- 
tion of amateur athletes in track and field 


sports is a comparatively modern develop- 


ment. The first organized amateur athletic 


meet of record was sponsored by the Royal — 


Military Academy at Woolwich, England, 


in 1849. Oxford and Cambridge track and 


field rivalry began in 1864 and the English 
amateur championships were established 


in 1866. In the United States such organi- — 


zations as the New York Athletic Club and 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco con- 
ducted track and field meets in the 1870’s, 
and a few colleges joined to sponsor a 
meet in 1874. The success of the college 
meet led to the formation of the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America and the holding of an annual 
set of championship games beginning in 
1876. 

Many athletic clubs joined the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, formed in 1879, but dissension 
broke up this organization and the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, has 
been the ruling body in American amateur 
athletics since that time. 


Track and Field Statistics 


Source: Official A.A.U. Track and Field Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by courtesy 
of the publishers, the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 


‘ 


MEN'S WORLD RECORDS 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, October, 1947 


RUNNING 

Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
Frank Wykoff. .7.......-.+- United States...... Los Angeles, Calif........ May 10, 1930 
Do Moubetteeecsss on-ces South Africa....... Grahamstown, So. Africa.......... 1931 
100 yd....... 94S. ....-... 22s Jesse Owens........--.-0-- United States...... Ann Arbor, Mich......... May 25, 1935 
Clyde Jeffrey.........-.:.. United States...... Long Beach, Calif........ Mar. 16, 1940 
Melvin E. Patton.......... United States...... Modesto, Calif. ..........- May 24, 1947 
0.3 Jesse Owens.........5--.-- United States...... Ann Arbor, Mich......... May 25, 1935 
iA A ee cout She ean NWesso'OW6NS conc < occ United States...... Chicago Meee. June 20, 1936 
AAG yds .o AG-3See ote es Herbert McKenley.......... Jamaica, B.W.1.....Berkeley, Calif........... June 28, 1947 
880 yd....... ATRLAG eS stein e tiataer- Sydney C. Wooderson....... Gt. Britain......... London, England........- Aug. 20, 1938 
AO TAL erie sails « Am OVA aie aia Gunder Hagg...........-+-- Sweden,........-- Malin0)jacanaceerienaiae July 17, 1945 
QMie oocsinae Sind2-8S- ees. «ot: Gunder agg. 7-42--.- 3. Swedenias ce: case: Stockholm? cs<cinsies sant Aug. 4, 1944 
5 {rien eae L3MSZAS eis Gunder Hagg.............+- Sweden.........-- Gothenburg 5 ny PE AAD AE Sept. 20, 1942 
DiGi ane asi ZEIT -G5:0S pscselaicle «01 Viljo Heino. ........-..5.-- Finland. :inees »--- Helsinki Polis SONAR E oh Sony Aug. 25, 1944 
“OC AR Aaroee AGME22 28 cele or)<c6 Viljo Heino........-.----++ Plaland caisnseeass Helsinki cee cae bettas Sept. 14, 1946 
Po iml sanwats 1h.18m.48s........ Mikko Hietanen............ PinlanGicsssratccise Kuoplo... canieeivicaeee fous Aug. 20, 1947 
PO WMiscet cicccicw:s 12mi.29yd........- Viljo Heino..........----+- Finland) jcciete =i RUrkues cea wottie te disteterelere Sept. 30, 1945 

WALKING 

Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
Za istealelsle sre LSMVec eeieets<iee-e's Werner Hardmo...........- Sweden.........-- Malmo s cctroateiclesatsiamiy July 7 a 
Ava stare a sieieie 48m.53.6s.......-- Werner Hardmo............ Sweden.......--.- Orebrop acre siceslo ee ose ne a Ae 
MONTGs cities A TeROMLO0S 2.019 sie. = John Mikaelsson..........-- Sweden.........-- Stockholms. ic0s-c0 eens ug. a 
OTR a has 0:01- PAN. SI hy Sgowaenend He OlsSONscap nein setae '«.< Sweden.......-.-- Boras Pa la rN Satan ae i ia 
BOM (eee) 4h.24m.54.2s.....- FaCornetigns 2- cniacrnel France,<. >.< «- PALS ach). 2s ction sina ie ert 
NG Os aan 8mi.1025yd........ John Mikaelsson.........-. SWOGGM osc 1s oir 2 Stockholin’s «sie aie eres igi eae a He 

PRP chsease* 15mi.152lyd....... Olle Anderson............-+ Sweden..........- Stockholmixie sete. seems ept. 15, 


fh ort 


—_— wo A eas ante 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES nv; 
Holder Home country ‘Where made 


Jesse OWeNnS............4-- United States...... Chicago? Ils. che etter 
Paes eee Harold Davis...............United States......Compton, Calif........... 
BOOMs. 2.5... eh Bs Sra aren Jesse Owens.......-s+--* United States...... a Habe! Mich ; 
AC Rudolf Harbig............-. Germany........-- rankfurt.........---+--- 
a nee rs vied Kiomimerceoas. te. United States...... Philadelphia, Pa 
B 800 m........ AmdG Gs eaeadeat Rudolf Harbig.............. Germany.......... Milan: 0: e reece eee 


Set ,000'm....... AWA Soe area nee 0. Rune Gustafsson......... Sweden. caw ee Boras, Sweden .......... 
meeOO0 NM ....... Si, Sie Raeses Gunder Hagy*s. 2. >.< es/--5> Sweden S708 ae Gotftenburg:. (22-272. -= 


Ber, DINSEL. OS. ware aie 2 Stace Gunder Hagg.............-. Swedons..090.AL0R. Stockiiolms 2. J235..1: see ied, : 
: oe aie Sx Sah aisbites ons Gunder ies Sie he eee Sweden........... Stockholiiisc.cis.22.ee4n Aug. 28, 1942 
bales « 13m.58.2s.........Gunder Hagg...............Sweden...........Gothenburg..............Sept. 20, 1942 
LS he Pomanasne ees. .Viljo. Heino. .c2s..<2-2.2c-+-Fimand.....-.....HOISINK, .. --sneass mesa es 25, 1944 
20,000 m..... ASNULZS o-a5a2.s Andras Csaplar............. Hungary........... Budapest. << ui- to: ee Oct. 26,1941 
f25,000!m..... Tneim.27s.s. 2... 2. Erkki-Tamila.2.. <2 ese <%= - Finland 222../>..0e8 Joensuu... ............++. Sept. 3, 1939 
i 30,000M\..-.. 1h.40m.57.6s...... José Ribas... 50. -7.24--- Argentina......... Buenos Aires............ May 27,1932 — 
BT Se rece ss 19/329 fice secs « Vilio Heino: 220. saweme.- - Finland: ests occas Helsinki x... ¢x%estenes Aug. 25, 1944 e 
| he 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 2 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date ps 
3,000 m...... 1m-.51-85)..5.... +... Werner Hardmo........ act SWOUGN race nciees Malmo. 583% esncee pects Sept. 1, 1945_ Sp 
mee S\000m....... 20M 20:85), 2-05... Werner Hardmo...........- Swedeil-case sacs Komla cei 5s5c8. sees July 31,1945 
me t0;000im'. .... ADMIS9 GS eiele «n= Werner Hardmo............ SWadoM, foe. se Kamla. ot.) covers steers Sept. 9,1945 — cS 
20/000 m.....1h.32m.28.4s...... John Mikaelsson........... Sweden........... Vax)o) onan) cues July 12, 1942 
30,000 m..... 2h.28m.57.4s...... HaOlssondiasee..kaaemae <= Sweden........... Boras /s'd5% e's. cless < tetas Aug. 15, 1943 — 
50,000 m..... Al SAMSS=< ot o/s om Paul Sievert.............-. Germany.......... MUnICH ooo. atte ee Oct. 5, 1924 — 
Diet coca 5; (VEN 947 eee John Mikaelsson........-.-- Sweden. =... 2s 5.2 Stockholit.. 5... .22- «eee Sept. 1,1945 — 
2S 86 agen JANE) Oi ee Ae Olle Andersons ce=.2.5 3 Swedeniey. 0 ess Stockholnc <3 2. tc2: seer Sept. 15, 1945 
HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
e 120 yd 13.7s Forrest G. Towns........... United States...... Oslo; Norway sce. ncneee Aug. 27,1936 — 
ae ‘ig panna Fred Wolcott. i, . 2. =<. United States. ..... Philadelphia, Pa......... June 29,1941 _ 
220 yd 225s ie Wolcott.......5. 60.055 United States...... Princeton, No Jes eee June 8, 1940 
a eS eel Harrison Dillard............ United States...... Delaware, Ohio.......... June 8, 1946 
7 440 yd....... LP ah Gea iat ReGochranes'..4\..28. era United States...... Des Moines, lowa........ Apr. 25, 1942 
110 m 13.7s ra aes GS Towns:...2e. ne United States...... Oslo, Norway............ Aug. 27, 1936 
— rere | Fred Wolcott............... United States...... Philadelphia, Pa......... June 29, 1941 
BROOK sects a+ 07 PAS ast ORCS Fred) Woltott. sc 5.4. o leveste United States...... Princoton, Nod 5.2 sceeee June 8, 1940 
ADONIS. 2 «von BOGSh-cctatatiotaniaien Glenn Hardinss2 02.4 kn too United States...... Stockholm vie, 6,sfaieiete lee eae July 26, 1934 
RELAY RACES 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
' 440 yd. (4x110)...... BO SSWaieceeke Cac nases Univ. of So. California... .. United States...... Fresno, Calif....May 14, 1938 
4 (L. LaFond, W. C. Andersson, P. Jordan, A. Talley) : 
ee SSO) yd. (4x220)......1M.258......0. ecw cease Stanford Univin sais. aisr United States...... Fresno, Calif....May 15, 1937 
(Kneubuhl, Hiserman, Malott, Weiershauser) 
1 mi. (4x440)....... SINAAS Magee Becca: Univ. of California........ United Sates....... Los Angeles... .June 17, 1941 
GWohn Reese, F. A. Froom, C. F. Barnes, Grover Klemmer) 
2 mi. (4x880)....... RUBS OS ome dahice cc. Univ. of California........ United States...... Los Angeles....May 24, 1941 
Cohn Reese, Grover Kiemmer, Dick Peter, Clarence Barnes) 
4 mi. (4x1mile)...... U7 2 SBS aha wre Brandkarens Idrottsklub. .Sweden........... Stockholm... ... Aug. 15, 1941 


Stockholm (Ake Jansson, Hugo Karlen, Henry Kalarne, Bror Hellstrom) 
RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 

400 m. (4x100)..... BOBS Jac caters etarersielsofoo U.S. A. National Team. ..United States...... Berlin fees Aug. 9, 1936 
(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff) 

800 m. (4x200)..... AIM 29S 27 cueeerictc an. Stanford Univ............ United States...... Fresno, Calif.. May 15, 1937 
(Kneubuhl, Hiserman, Malott, Weiershauser) 

1600 m. (4x400)..... SIND C LS ath ths steer, yo U.S. A. National Team. ..United States...... Los Angeles..... Aug. 7, 1932 
(Fuqua, Ablowich, Warner, Carr 

ZOOM a CAXGOO)). «5 HP MZ9S 6.5 6 5 corse sie eveeisieress Swedish National Team....Sweden.......... Stockholm. ..... Sept. 13, 1946 
(T. Sten, 0. Linder, S. Lindgard, Lennart Strand) 

6,000 m. (4X1500). . .15m.38.6s.............. Malmo Allm. IF.......... Sweden........... Norrokoping....July 29, 1945 


Qakobson, Stridsberg, Strand, Hagg) 


DECATHLON 
NASOULDOINES ae Ntte. crtes ca os ee soe atte rtisielirese au Glenn Morris............. United States...... Berlin’ rake Aug. 7-8, 1936 


FIELD EVENTS 
t Holder Home country Where made Date - 
High jump.......... 6ft.1lin.(2.11m.)......... ROS StOOl Sec Kas sins sess United States...... Los Angeles....June 17, 1941 


Running broad jump . 26ft.8 %in.(8.13m.) Jesse Owens United S 
f j -26ft.8'4in.(8.13m.)......Jesse Owens............. tates’... Ann Arbor.... May 25, 1935 
Rng. hop, step, jump .52ft.57%in.(16m.) Sari Sank Naoto Tajima............ Japanuse ew uasts os Berlin: s,s, 54 he 6 er 
Polasvault, 2.5.5! 15ft.7%in.(4.77m.). .....C. Warmerdam........... United States...... Modesto, Calif... May 23, 1942" ae 
16-Ib. shot-put...... 57ft.lin.(17.40m.)....... Jack Tormance......----.< United States...... Osloscnc eae Aug. 5, 1934 y 
Discus throw........ 180ft.2%in.(54.93m.). ...Robert Fitch............. United States...... Minneapolis... .. June 8,1946 | 
Javelin throw....... 258ft.2%4in.(78.70m.).. . -Yrjo Nikkanen........... Finland..22...0c<ne Kotha s sectuee Oct. 16, 1938 a 
16-Ib. hammer throw. 193ft.67in.(59m.)....... Erwin) Blasky.- <2. -es0><- Germany.......... Stockholm...... Aug. 27, 1938 7 
ol 
: Q 
WOMEN'S WORLD: RECORDS : 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, October, 1947 4 
: = 
RUNNING % 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date : 
MOO YO yaraniexie.s ns, NGS .. castaete:cdeed oe F. E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands....... Amsterdam... May 18, 1944 e 
EUV ere sin cic .n,s0s wi BS sea Se cin nla eam Siahe Stella Walasiewicz........ Poland econo ieee Cleveland, Ohio.June 9, 1935 
EIU | oe 7h ae Olive Mary Hall.......... Great Britain....... Mitcham, Eng...Aug. 27, 1938 . 
RMON se cole cncas = ne US ante SSR eee Stella Walasiewicz........ Poland oa eaee Lemberg, Pol....Sept. 24, 1933 
RENE wok wc ce tai: D0 oSiteeoe cteoen = soe Helen Stephens.......... United States...... Berlin....csortee Aug. 4, 1936 
Re ee ei cs ca DROSe anon seo ee ue ser Stella Walasiewicz........ PolSnd.0.5..02.3- Warsaw........ Aug. 15, 1935 
COO Wee eee ZMWIG.CSs eon ec ce eee ce AlinaiLarsson. 5.6. % 5 5 Sweden........... Stockholm...... Aug. 30, 1945 
RELAY RACES 
440 yd. (4x110)..... ASRS ee anes sys me en Saas National Team........... Netherlands....... Amsterdam..... May 18, 1944 
(Blankers-Koen, Adema, Timmer, Koudys) 
400 m. (4x100)...... AG AS Soe eter ecke iss 6 National Team........... Germany.......... Berlin.......... Aug. 8, 1936 
(Albus, Krauss, Dollinger, Dérffeldt) 
800 m. (4x200)...... DD AUS io acccecicer sce National Team........... Netherlands....... Hilversum, Neth.Aug. 27, 1944 
(Sluyters, Blankers-Koen, Timmer, Koudys) \ 
2,400 m. (3x800)....7m.15.8s...........-.+- National Team.........-- France ).22 a gece: Paris. 2 .ane ete Oct. 3, 1943 
(Delepine, Loubet, Dufour) 
HURDLES 
Claudia Testoni.......... ftalyeo.7-0 eee. Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
SOlimeeee nase. eee AVSs) Hos ce eeseectts Germany..... July 23, 1939 
Claudia Testoni.......... ftal¥cn vate erste Dresden, Ger....Aug. 13, 1939 
F. E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands....... Amsterdam..... Sept. 20, 1942 
FIELD EVENTS 
Rng. high jump...1.71m. (5 ft. 734 in.)......-- F. E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands....... Amsterdam..... May 30, 1943 
Broad jump...... 6.25m.(20 ft. 6in.)......-.. F. E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands....... Leiden Neth.....Sept. 19, 1943 
Shot-put......... 14.38m. (47 ft. 2 in.)...... Gisela Mauermayer....... Germany.......... Warsaw........ July 15, 1934 
Discus throw. .... 48.31m, (158 ft. 6in.).....-.. Giesla Mauermayer....... Germany.......... Dresden........ July 11, 1936 
Javelin throw. . . .47.24m. (154 ft. 1124 in.).... Annelise Steinheuer...... Germany........-. Frankfurt....... June 21, 1942 
PENTATHLON 
MUS DONS a Sse cis ewiniei s <iin sleeve ni Gisela Mauermayer....... Germany.......... Stuttgart..... July 16-17, 1938 


WINNERS OF FINAL U. S. 1948 OLYMPIC TRYOUTS 
(At Evanston, Ill., July 9-10) 


100 M.—Barney Ewell, Lancaster, Pa..........-.----- 10.2s. HIGH JUMP—Verne McGrew, Rice..........-.-- 6 ft. 814 in. 

200 M.—Mel Patton, Southern California............- 20.7s. DISCUS—Fortune Gordien, Minnesota.........- 166 ft. 2 in. 

400 M.—Mal Whitfield, Ohio State............-++--+- 466s, | HAMMER—Robert Bennett, Apponaug, R. I....177 ft. 874 in. 

4 Mal Whitfi Id. ae 1m.50.6s HOP, STEP, AND JUMP—William Albens, Elizabeth, 

SOD sa Pe stp eo siete 3h Rigehs act Ns od N. J., and Erik Koutonen, Fitchburg, Mass. 

1,500 M.—Donald Gehrmann, Wisconsin.........- 3m.52.2s. ey RSA Gh os sae 48 ft. 1134 in. 

5,000 M.—Curtis C. Stone, Philadelphia......... 14m.40.78. —_ yaVELIN—Martin Biles, San Francisco Olympic 

3,000 M. STEEPLECHASE—Robert McMillen, Clubs oa Rca an ee eee 225 ft. 9 in. 
Los Angeles A.C........-..--eeeeceereee cress 9m.18.7s. POLE VAULT—A. Richmond Morcom, Durham, 


110-M. HURDLES—William Porter, Northwestern...... 1339s. Ne ee ee CE ate enone 
400-M. HURDLES—Roy Cochran, Los Angeles A.C..... 51.7s. SHOT-PUT—Francis Delaney, San Francisco 


BROAD JUMP—Willie Steele, San Diego State. .. .26 ft. 2 in. Olympic Club.............2.seeeceeeeeees 


Year 

- 1865 
1866 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1881 
1884 
1895 
1895 
1911 
~* 1913 
1915 
1923 
1931 
1933 
1934 
pa 1937 

1942 
or 1942 
Pr 1943 
1944 
1945 


Athlete and country 
Webster, England 


W. M. Chinnery, England 
W. M. Chinnery, England 


Walter George, England 
Walter George, England 


John Lovelock, New Zealand 


Arne Andersson, Sweden 


barred from amateur competition for life. 


History of the Mile 


C. B. Lawes, England DIU ee 
Walter Slade, England © ........0.002--essese. 


ier BACON. MM OLATG! regs slsisisc ete «ir 
T. P. Conneff, United States ......... 
John Paul Jones, United States ..... 
John Paul Jones, United States ..... 
Norman Taber, United States ....... 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland .............. 
Jules Ladoumegue, France .......... 


Glenn Cunningham, United States .. 
Sydney Wooderson, England ......... 
Gunder Hagg, Sweden ...........-.. 
Gunder Hagg, Sweden .............. 
Arne Andersson, Sweden ...........- 


*Gunder Hage, Sweden .....5....... 
*In March 1946, Hagg and Andersson were declared professionals by the Swedish Athletic Association and 


Run 
Where made 


Se eS United States .......;.%../e:08 

ning ae United States. ...::..sises Saba 

ban Shen United States ............ 4:02am 
Pee Sy Se Sweden. ~c.a. 2 ars na alee ee 
er PRANCO 245 «on nae nc calt ae 
ropa eee United States ....:........ &-Ovam 
eI ~.. United. States. <.5..:.02:.0 420g 
Cae T TES Englarid “22'.: 04 7 22 >= 25 ae ae 
eeetaae ares Sweden ...S. oc ee. ee 
soos Ned Eh Sweden 2... a ee oe a 
ecient cs ids Sweden... 0... 422 se 1 ee ee 
Se ea Sweden... . ... :seeiton 2.3 eee eee 
ae eet Sweden. .....05.. cy 0 = eee 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Award Winners 
Given annually to the amateur athlete voted by sports leaders as having done the most to advance the 


cause of sportsmanship. 


Year Winner From Sport 
PUMDDOM ES TONGS. Were oc vieja cle cee nwnle wevalelse ribs Atlanta, Gaisst, 4acSatt..com cetbee cues Golf 

PISS BARAT |B. BEFlINGOl, . 6s. ccc ewse se ceccvscseetis Pitilatieiphia.c tae. 320 Ie Me ew geen All-around athletics 
OAM LOT CAA PRL ETE Te Sr Kansas. City) (Moses. .<cnee tomo titer ates All-around athletics 
1933¢Glenn Cunningham ...........ceecceseeseceeues University af Kansas... 205. sc rasan aes Middle-distance running 
SUSAR WHNBMT Ri GONLNTOM. 5:0 sacc esc scesesetosneteces New York: Ay Giver. shanties en ee Middle-distance running 
TOSORWGIERWSON LICUO SUN Geta ct chs cle csceeeeeedees Californbans at POA nc. oe ct eees eels Golf 

MUSGROMEDTEAMOLIIG3 Sf ves cays tis sip aces tices vive wav eile wie Denver As Gorse stitismnseta eee es All-around athletics 
Aa hes MONA: BUIEE 2d ekinn ss vues eves cece scenes Qakland Calf. sete pete ces see pes enas Tennis 

RESGMOAN RL OSH gos civ e's cle de esos eb eee eceuie seis Indiana State Police..................00- Distance running 
RORGRIOSOM NNW OI BUT Kise lctas s/o vied ds saa caisias sacs cceeess Penn A. C., Philadelphia................. Rowing 

MEI IGRBOOLY MICOS ks cc occ sciealtiesc vee voneedinan South Ben@eAXA., Ind... oc ccc se cecees Distance running 

1941 Leslie MacMitchell.............0.....5008. tans NOW York University. 25:0 0.. 32's sm amisiiercine Middle-distance running 
1942 Cornelius Warmerdam......................005 San Francisco Olympic Club............. Pole vaulting 

MRSC DONUT DOUUS scsi ccc aplesec cde Secs bce ecles Boston Attletic Asean. cc... comics saenn Middle-distance running 
MESMMPRIDTELGLUTTIS reflect ciara Gre ates essere tha fe 6 pad aie Crystal Plunge S. C., San Francisco.......Swimming 

1945 Felix (Doc) Blanchard.................. ecu eee U.S. Military Academy.................. Football 

BUONO TATIONS, TUCKER ss. ccscupne a seve tlhe cvecebase U.S. Military Academy........ ears Football 

PMMUUME UNG UL. ttisiscat voles ssGoss ane penne Philadelphia. cos... ccsseaeeokemeens tome Rowing 


1, C. A, A. A. A. TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS, 1948 


Outdoor 
100 YD.—Paul Cowie, Princeton 
220 YD.—Paul Cowie 
440 YD.—Reginald Pearman, New York U. 
880 YD.—Jack Dianetti, Michigan State 
MILE—Gerald Karver, Penn State 
2 MILES—Horace Ashenfelter, Penn State 
MILE RELAY—Seton Hall 
120-YD. HIGH HURDLES—Paige Christiansen, Michigan State 
220-YD. LOW HURDLES—Jeffrey Kirk, Pennsylvania 
BROAD JUMP—Fred Johnson, Michigan State 
HIGH JUMP—Irving Mondschein, New York U. 
DiSCUS—Victor Frank, Yale 
HAMMER—Samuel H. Felton, Jr., Harvard 
JAVcLIN—Richard Gelb, Yale 
POLE VAULT—John Eustis, Yale, and Arthur Sherman, Rhode 
{sland State (tie) 
SHOT-PUT—Stanley Lampert, New York U. 
TEAM—Yale 


Indoor 
60 YD.—Joseph Cianciabella, Manhattan 
60-YD. HIGH HURDLES—George Cook, Yale 
600 YD.—Joseph Hall, Rhode Island State 
1,000 YD.—Reginald Pearman, New York U; 
MILE—Gerald Karver, Penn State 
2 MILES—Horace Ashenfelter, Penn State 
MILE RELAY—Yale 
2-MILE RELAY—Manhattan 
BROAD JUMP—Herbert Douglas, Pittsburgh 


HIGH JUMP—William Vessie, Columbia, and Irving ,Monds 
schein, New York U. (tie) 


POLE VAULT—Roy Potochnik, Marquette 
SHOT-PUT—James Fuchs, Yale 

35-LB. WEIGHT—George Marsanskis, Maine 
TEAM—New York University 


NATIONAL A. A. U. TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS, 1948 


i Outdoor 

100 M.—Barney Ewell, Lancaster, Pa. 

200 M.—Lloyd La Beach, Los Angeles A. C. 

400 M.—Herb McKenley, Shore A. C., Elberon, N. J. 

800 M.—Herbert Barten, University of Michigan 

1,500 M.—Gilbert Dodds, Boston A. A. 

5,000 M.—Curtis Stone, Shanahan Catholic Club, Philadelphia 

10,000 M.—Edward O'Toole, New York A. C. 

110-M. HIGH HURDLES—William Porter, Northwestern U. 

200-M. HURDLES—Madill Gartiser, University of Missouri 

400-M. HURDLES—Roy Cochran, Los Angeles A. C. 

3,000-M. STEEPLECHASE—Forest Efaw, Stillwater, Okla. 

3,000-M. WALK—Henry H. Laskau, Maccabi A.C., New York 

BROAD JUMP—Fred Johnson, Michigan State College 

HIGH JUMP—Tom Scofield, University of Kansas, and William 
A. Vessie, New York A. C. (tie) 

DISCUS—Fortune Gordien, University of Minnesota 

56-LB. WEIGHT—Henry Dreyer, New York A. C. 

HAMMER—Robert Bennett, Rhode Island Track and Field 
Officials A. A., Providence 

HOP, STEP, AND JUMP—Gaylord Bryan, Stanford U. 

JAVELIN—Stephen Seymour, Los Angeles A. C. 

POLE VAULT—A. Richmond Morcom, New Hampshire State 
A. A., and Robert Richards, Illinois A. C., Chicago (tie) 

SHOT-PUT—Francis Delaney, Olympic Club, San Francisco 

TEAM—New York A. C. 

DECATHLON—Robert Mathias, Tulare, Calif. 

PENTATHLON—Russell Thomas, Jeannette, Pa. 

MARATHON—Johnny Kelley, West Acton, Mass. 


GYMNASTICS 
National A.A.U. Champions, 1948 

ALL-AROUND—Edward Scrobe, D. A. Turn Verein, New York 
CALISTHENICS—Robert Stout, Temple University 
FLYING RINGS—J. William Buffa, West Side Y. M. C. A, 

New York 
HORIZONTAL BAR—Frank Cumiskey, Swiss Gym. Society, 

Union City, N. J. 
INDIAN CLUBS—George R. Hearn, Springfield College 
LONG HORSE—Joseph Kotys, Cleveland Swiss Turners 
PARALLEL BARS—Joseph Kotys 
ROPE CLIMB—Don Perry, Venice (Calif.) Community Club 
SIDE HORSE—J. Stephen Greene, Penn State 
TRAMPOLINE—Robert Schoendube, U. of Michigan 
TUMBLING—Irvin E. Bedard, U. of Illinois 
TEAM—Penn State College 


WOMEN 
ALL-AROUND—Helen Schifano, Elizabeth (N. J.) Turners 
BALANCE BEAMS—Clara Schroth, Philadelphia Turners 
CALISTHENICS—Clara Schroth 
FLYING RINGS—Clara Schroth 
INDIAN CLUBS—Margaret Dutcher, Ridgewood, N. J. 
PARALLEL BARS—Helen Schifano 
SIDE HORSE VAULT—Clara Schroth 
TUMBLING—Joann Matthews, Dallas A. C. 
TEAM DRILL—Philadelphia Turners 


WRESTLING 
National A.A.U. Champions, 1948 


114.5 LB.—Ensign Malcolm MacDonald, U. S. Navy 
125.5 LB.—Lieut. Robert Kitt, U. S. Navy 

136.5 LB.—Leo Thomsen, Cornell (lowa) College 

147.5 LB.—Newt Copple, University of Nebraska 

160.5 LB.—Leland Merrill, New York A. C. 

174 LB.—Dale Thomas, Marion, lowa 

191 LB.—Henry Wittenberg, New York Police Department 
HEAVYWEIGHT—Ray Gunkel, Purdue University 
TEAM—United States Navy 


Indoor 

60 YD.—Bill Mathis, Urbana, III. 
60 YD. HIGH HURDLES—Harrison Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace 
600 YD.—Dave Bolen, Boulder, Colo. 
1,000 YD.—Phil Thigpen, Seton Hall College 
MILE RUN—Tommy Quinn, New York A. C. 
MILE WALK—Henry Laskau, Maccabi A. C., New York 
MILE RELAY—Seton Hall College 
2-MILE RELAY—Manhattan College 
3-MILE RUN—Curtis Stone, Shanahan C. C., Philadelphia 
SPRINT MEDLEY RELAY—Pioneer Club, New York 
BROAD JUMP—Lorenzo Wright, Wayne University 
HIGH JUMP—John Vislocky, New York A. C. 
POLE VAULT—Robert Richards, Illinois A. C., Chicago 
SHOT-PUT—Norman Wasser, University of Illinois 
35-LB. WEIGHT—Robert Bennett, Rhode Island Track and 

Field Officials A. A., Providence 
TEAM—New York Athletic Club 


Cutdoor—Women 


50 M.—Mabel Walker, Tuskegee. 

100 M.—Stella Walsh, Polish Women’s A.C., Cleveland. 

200 M.—Stella Walsh. 

80-M. HURDLES—Bernice Robinson, Washington Park, 
Chicago. 

400-M. RELAY—Tuskegee Institute A team. 

BROAD JUMP—Stella Walsh. 

HIGH JUMP—Alice Coachman, Albany (Ga.) State. 

BASEBALL THROW—Juanita Watson, Tuskegee. 

DISCUS—Frances Kaszubski, North Olmstead-Westlake 
A.C., Cleveland. 

JAVELIN—Dorothy Dodson, Hurricanes, Chicago. 

SHOT-PUT—Frances Kaszubski. 

TEAM—Tuskegee Institute. 


NATIONAL ROWING CHAMPIONS, 1948 


SINGLE SCULLS—John B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper B. C., Phila- 
delphia. 

ASSOCIATION SINGLE SCULLS—John Trinsey, Vesper B. C. 

QUARTER-MILE SINGLE SCULLS—John Trinsey 

DOUBLE SCULLS—Joseph Angyal, New York A. C.-Arthur 
Gallagher, Penn A. C., Philadelphia 

QUADRUPLE SCULLS—Vesper B. C., Philadelphia 

PAIR-OARED SHELL WITH COXSWAIN—Vesper B. C. 

PAIR-OARED SHELL WITHOUT COXSWAIN—Yale University 

4-OARED SHELL WITH COXSWAIN—University of Washington 

4-OARED SHELL WITHOUT COXSWAIN—Yale University 

8-OARED SHELL—University of California 

INTERMEDIATE 8-OARED SHELL—Detroit B. C. 

145-LB. SINGLE SCULLS—Joseph Angyal 

145-LB. QUARTER-MILE SINGLE SCULLS—Tom McCreesh, 
Penn A. C. 

145-LB. DOUBLE SCULLS—Undine Barge Club, Philadelphia 

145-LB. QUADRUPLE SCULLS—Undine B. C. 

145-LB. 4-OARED’ SHELL WITH COXSWAIN—Fairmount 
R. A., Philadelphia 

145-LB. 8-OARED SHELL—West Side R. C., Buffalo 

TEAM (BARNES TROPHY)—Vesper Boat Club 


British Henley 


DIAMOND SCULLS—Merwyn Wood, Australia 
THAMES CHALLENGE CUP—Princeton 150-Ib. crew 


Ilinois A. C. Water Polo Victor 
The Illinois Athletic Club of Chicago 
won the 1948 National A. A. U. indoor 
water polo championship. 


} ‘ 


edgy vowel arormenion Piedeaie 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


(W)—Site of Winter games. 
1912—Stockholm 1928—Amsterdam (S) 


(S)—Site of Summer games. 


1896—Athens 1948—St. Moritz (W) 


1900—Paris 1920—Antwerp 1932—Lake Placid (W) 1948—London (S) 
1904—St. Louis 1924—Chamonix (W) 1932—Los Angeles (S) 1952—Scheduled for Oslo 
1906—Athens 1924—Paris (S) 1936—Garmisch-Partenkirchen (W) (W) and Helsinki (S) 
1908—London 1928—St. Moritz (W) 1936—Berlin (S) 


games became degraded after some cen- : 
turies. When Rome conquered Greece, the © 
Roman emperors turned the Olympic 

Games from patriotic, religious and ath- — 


HE first Olympic Games of which there 
is record occurred in 776 B. c. and 
consisted of one event, a great foot race of 


a about 200 yards held on a plain by the 


River Alpheus (now the Ruphia) just out- 
side the little town of Olympia in Greece. 
It was from that date that the Greeks 
began to keep their calendar by “Olym- 
piads,” the four-year spans between the 
celebrations of the famous games. There 
was a religious as well as an athletic 
significance to the ancient games and the 
shrines, temples and sacred fires within 
the Olympic enclosure were the scenes of 
worship all through the year whereas the 
Olympic Games, at the height of their 
popularity, never lasted more than five 
days and were held only once every four 
years. 

The competition was entirely amateur 
at the start.and the only prizes were 
laurel wreaths. Only free Greek citizens 
were allowed to compete and they had to 
undergo a strict training course that 
lasted ten months. But civic rivalry led 
to trickery and professionalism and the 


letic festivals into carnivals and circuses. 
They dragged on malodorously until they 
were finally halted by decree of Emperor 
Theodosius I of Rome in A. D. 394. 

The modern Olympic Games, which 
started in Athens in 1896, are the result 
of the devotion of a French educator, 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to the idea 
that, since boys and athletics have gone 
together down the ages, education and 
athletics might well go hand-in-hand 
toward a better international understand- 
ing. He planned a revival of the ancient 
Olympic Games on a world-wide basis and 
succeeded in getting nine nations to send 
athletes to the first of the modern games, 
in 1896. Since then more than 29,000 ath- 
letes representing 58 nations have com- 
peted in the games. 

Interrupted for the second time by war, 
the modern Olympic Games were resumed 
at London in 1948. 


1948 OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


100 M.—Harrison Dillard, United States.............. 10.3s3 
200 M.—Mel Patton, United States.................. 21.1s. 
400 M.—Arthur Wint, Jamaica, B. W. I............... 46.2s. 
800 M.—Malvin Whitfield, United States.......... 1m.49.2s. 
1,500 M.—Henri Eriksson, Sweden............... 3m.49.8s. 
5,000 M.—Gaston Reiff, Belgium................ 14m.17.6s. 
10,000 M.—Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. .......29m.59.6s. 
MARATHON—Delfo Cabrera, Argentina....... 2h.34m.51.6s. 


400-M. RELAY—United States (Barney Ewell, Lorenzo 
Wright, Harrison Dillard, Mel Patton). ... 

1,600-M. RELAY—United States (Arthur Harnden, Cliff 
Bourland and Roy Cochran, Malvin Whitfield)... .3m.10.4s. 

110-M. HURDLES—William Porter, United States... ...13.9s. 


400-M. HURDLES—Roy Cochran, United States...,... 511s. 
3,000-M. STEEPLECHASE—Thure Sjoestrand, 
SV ECE, SHAMS SARE OO 6 Ore eae 9m.4.6s. 


10,000-M. WALK—John Mikaelsson, Sweden..... 45m.13.2s. 
50,000-M. WALK—John Lundgren, Sweden...... 4h.41m.52s. 
BROAD JUMP—Willie Steele, United States. ..... 25 ft. 8 in. 


HIGH JUMP—John Winter, Australia.............. 6 ft. 6 in. 
DISCUS—Adolfo Consolini, Italy............... 173 ft. 2 in. 
HAMMER—-Irmy Nemeth, Hungary.......... 183 ft. 114% in. 
HOP, STEP, AND JUMP—Arne Ahman, Sweden. .50 ft. 634 in. 
JAVELIN—Kaj Rautavaara, Finland....... « . .228 ft. 1014 in. 


POLE VAULT—Guinn Smith, United States..... 14 ft. 144 in. 
SHOT-PUT—Wilbur Thompson, United States.... . 56 ft. 2 in. 
DECATHLON—Robert Mathias, United States... ...7,139 pts. 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 


100 M.—Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen, The Netherlands. .11.9s. 
200 M.—Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen................. 24.4s. 


80-M. HURDLES—Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen......... 11.2s. 
400-M. RELAY—The Netherlands (X. Stad de Jong, 

J. J. M. Witziers-Timmer, G. J. M. Van der Kade, 

Fanny Blankers-Koen)....0 0. 9...0 scene ones 47.5s. 
BROAD JUMP—V. O. Gyarmatt, Hungary....... 18 ft. 844 in. 
HIGH JUMP—Alice Coachman, United States 

(Albany, Ga.)s nonce hae coer eee 5 ft. 6% in. 
DISCUS—Micheline Ostermeyer, France....... 137 ft. 61% in. 
JAVELIN—H. Baume, Austria.................. 149 ft. 6 in. 
SHOT-PUT—Micheline Ostermeyer............ 45 ft. 114 in. 

SWIMMING—MEN 
100-M. FREE STYLE—Walter Ris, United States 

(University ‘of lowa)\... <.., ...: space eee 57.3s. 
400-M. FREE STYLE—Bill Smith, United States 

(Ohio State); .ci.se0: ARN eee 4m.4ls, 
1,500-M. FREE STYLE—James McLane, United 

States/(Akron; Ohio) .0c14. cisatals ee ee 19m.18.5s. 
100-M. BACKSTROKE—Allen Stack, United States 

(Yale): Se.) 2. Sees a ee a ee 1m.6.4s. 
200-M. BREAST STROKE—Joe Verdeur, United 

States (LaSalle College, Philadelphia).......... 2m.39.3s. 


800-M. RELAY—United States (Walter Ris, James 

McLane, Wally Wolf, Los Angeles; Bill Smith)... . 8m.46s. 
PLATFORM DIVING—Dr. Sammy Lee, United States 

(Pasadena; Calif.)v;.4 We See eee cee 130.05 pts. 
SPRINGBOARD DIVING—Bruce Harlan, United States 

(Ohio State)):.o.5.% oaeae, See ee ee 163.64 pts. 


‘aiede SWIMMING—WOMEN 
100-M. FREE STYLE—Greta Andersen, Denmark... .1m.6.3s. 
400-M. FREE STYLE—Ann Curtis, United States 


| . 

100-M. BACKSTROKE—Karen Harup, Denmark... .1m.14.4s. 

200-M. BREAST STROKE—Nel van Vliet, The 

mermetherlande.+... eeseeloree © eb SS oes 2m.57.2s. 

400-M. RELAY—United States (Marie Corridon, 4 
Norwalk, Conn.; Thelma Kalama, Hawaii; Brenda 


Helser, Los Angeles; Ann Curtis)............... 4m.29.2s. 
PLATFORM DIVING—Mrs. Victoria Manalo Draves, 
United States (Los Angeles)..................- 68.87 pts. 
SPRINGBOARD DIVING—Mrs. Victoria Manalo 
DOES = Soran Sci Ge eee 108.74 pts. 
BOXING 


FLYWEIGHT—Pascuel Perez, Argentina. 
BANTAMWE!IGHT—Tibor Csik, Hungary. 
FEATHERWE!IGHT—Ernesto Formenti, Italy. 
LIGHTWEIGHT—Gerry Dreyer, South Africa. 
WELTERWEIGHT—Julius Torma, Czechoslovakia. 
MIDDLEWEIGHT—Laszlo Pappy, Hungary. 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT—George Hunter, South Africa. 
HEAVYWEIGHT—Rafael Iglesias, Argentina. 


WRESTLING 
Free Style (Catch-As-Catch-Can) 


FLYWEIGHT—V. L. Viitala, Finland. 
BANTAMWEIGHT—Nassuh Akkar, Turkey. 
FEATHERWEIGHT—Gazanfer Bilge, Turkey. 
LIGHTWEIGHT—Celal Atik, Turkey. 
WELTERWE!GHT—Yasar Dogu, Turkey. 
MIDDLEWEIGHT—Glenn Brand, United States (lowa State). 
LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT—Henry Wittenberg, United States 
(New York). 
HEAVYWEIGHT—George Bobis, Hungary. 


Greco-Roman 


FLYWEIGHT—Pietro Lombardi, Italy. 
BANTAMWEIGHT—K. A. Petersen, Sweden. 
FEATHERWEIGHT—M. Oktav, Turkey. 
LIGHTWEIGHT—K. G. H. Freij, Sweden. 
WELTERWEIGHT—E. G. Anderssen, Sweden. 
MIDDLEWEIGHT—R. A. E. Gronberg, Sweden. 
LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT—Karl Nilsson, Sweden. 
HEAVYWEIGHT—Armet Kirecci, Turkey. 


ROWING (1,900 METERS) 


SINGLE SCULLS—Mervyn Wood, Australia....... 6m.51.3s- 
DOUBLE SCULLS—Creat Britain (B. H. T. Bushnell- 
BEDUBURDOW) oie ceinc sc es scien ne setpeeens 6m.51.3s. 
PAIRS WITH COXSWAIN—Denmark............-- 8m.0.5s. 
PAIRS WITHOUT COXSWAIN—Great Britain (W.G. 
R. M. Lawrie-J. H. T. Wilson........-.-------- 7m.21.1s. 
FOURS WITH COXSWAIN—United States (Univer- 
sity of Washington)........-------+-+se022007> 6m.58.8s. 
FOURS WITHOUT COXSWAIN—ltaly........------ 6m.39s. 
EIGHTS—United States (University of California). .6m.10.3s, 
GYMNASTICS 
Points 


FREE STANDING EXERCISES—F. Pataki, Hungary... .. 38.7 
HORIZONTAL BARS—Josef Stalder, Switzerland. .. .39.7 


LONG-HORSE VAULT—P..J. Aaltonen, Finland........ 39.1 

PARALLEL BARS—M. Reusch, Switzerland........-.- 39.5 

POMMELED HORSE—Tie among P. J. Aaltonen, V.A. 
Huhtanen, H. Savolainen, all of Finland)).2 asta 38.7 


RINGS—K. Frei, Switzerland.........--..----++++-+ 
TWELVE EXERCISES—V. A. Huhtanen, Finland...... 229.7 


TRAM Finland en pe. ccrestars ssc cntesncr ee smeres- 1 


Women 
(No individual competition) 


TEAM—Czechoslovakia.........2--+-sseeeerereeees 


CANOEING ' 


Canadian Singles 
1,000 M.—Josef Holecek, Czechoslovakia.......... 5m.42s; 


10,000 M.—Frantisek Capek, Czechoslovakia....1h.2m.5.2s. 


Canadian Pairs 
1,000 M.—Czechoslovakia (Jan Brzak—-Bohumil 


IKUGTA).. <t-< cos oranurteroie neice os sion ae oe eee 5m.7.1s 
10,000 M.—United States (Steve Lysak—Steve 

Macknowski, Yonkers, N. Y.)..............--- 55m.55.4s. 

Kayak Singles 
1,000 M.—Gert Fredriksson, Sweden............ 4m.33.2s. 
10,000 M.—Gert Fredriksson................... 50m.47.7s. 
Women 

500 M.—Karan Hoff, Denmark.................-- 2m.31.9s. 


Kayak Pairs 


1,000 M.—Sweden (Hans Berglund-Lennart 
Klingstroom).......-:..-0+ 5 <acesi- cea erate 4m.7.3s. 


10,000 M.—Sweden (G. Akerlund-H. Wetterstroem).46m.9.4s. ; 


WEIGHT LIFTING 


5 Pounds 

BANTAMWEIGHT—Joseph De Pietro, United States 

(Paterson, Nu.J)k sos. 'ickid se. aase neal eee ete 677% 
FEATHERWEIGHT—M. S. |. Fayad, Egypt............ 732% 
LIGHTWEIGHT—I. Shams, Egypt.................... 79334 
MIDDLEWEIGHT—Frank Spellman, United States (York, 

Pays o0e 2h. ad 2s Gees DR eee 85914 
LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT—Stanley Stanczyk, United States 

(Work, (Paz)... . cecil tect net ee ae 920 
HEAVYWEIGHT—John Davis, United States (Brooklyn). 997 

CYCLING 

1,000-M. SPRINT—Mario Ghella, Italy 
1,000-M. TIME TRIAL—4J. Dupont, France....... 1m.13.5s. 
2,000-M. TANDEM—Italy (F. Teruzzi-R. 

Perona)..si:cs « ~ dlecices wep Giolh <li eetciapeel mere 3m.55.1s. 
4,000-M. TEAM PURSUIT RACE—France 
121-MILE RACE—J. Beyaert, France......... 5h.18m.12.6s. 
121-MILE TEAM RACE—Belgium........... 15h.58m.17.6s. 

EQUESTRIAN 
Individual 

DRESSAGE—Capt. H. Moeser, Switzerland....... 49214 pts. 


THREE-DAY TEST—Capt. B. M. Chevallier, France... .4 pts. 


Moxico' vs) iittaad coe ecole eto totale eae 614 faults 
Team 
DRESSAGE—Sweden...........0..:-eecessesenrer 1,336 pts. 
THREE-DAY TEST—United States.......... 16114 minus pts. 
PRIX DES NATIONS—Mexico..........---++--5- 3414 faults 
FENCING 
Individual 


FOIL—Jean Buhan, France 
EPEE—L. Cantone, France 
SABER—Aladar Gerevich, Hungary 
WOMEN’S FOIL—1. Elek, Hungary 


Team ' 


FOIL—France 
EPEE—France 
SABER—Hungary 


MODERN PENTATHLON 


INDIVIDUAL—Capt. W. 0. G. Grut, Sweden.......... 16 


1948 Olympic Champtons—(Cont.) 
WINTER GAMES 


SKIING 
Men 


YACHTING 
Class : Points 
DRAGON—NoOtways.c... 6c. occ ccccnecedecrvcenees 4,746 
MIREP Le DONAC Kansas sac ous oiasiolta cles dU stala «Mina 5,543 
SIX-METER—United States (Llanoria, Herman F. Whiton, 
OHICHOAN 6 Ving SHIPPOE) uc s e's bidicls, Silda a sine eee '5,472 
STAR—United States (Hilarius, Paul and Hilary Smart, 
NOFOLONMGGNI atsanc vere orci lSiemiaras sane at ke se é 
SWALLOW—Great Britain..............-..02 cece eeee §,625 
SHOOTING 
Points 
25-M. AUTOMATIC PISTOL—K. Takacs, Hungary...... 600 
50-M. FREE PISTOL—E. Vasquez Cam, Peru.......... 545 
50-M. SMALL-BORE RIFLE—Arthur E. Cook, United 
' States (University of Maryland).................---- 599 


300-M. FULL-BORE RIFLE—Emil Grunig, Switzerland. .1,120 


OTHER TEAM CHAMPIONS 


BASKETBALL—United States 
FIELD HOCKEY—India 
SOCCER—Sweden 

WATER POLO—Italy 


MATHIAS’ DECATHLON RECORD 


Bob Mathias, 17, of Tulare, Calif., won 
the Olympic and United States decathlon 
championships in 1948. His performances 
in the two title events follow: 


TRACK EVENTS 


Olympics United States 

Time Points Time Points 
100-METER DASH.......... Ont 7S = O12 1787 
400-METER RUN........... 0:51.7. 780 0:51 818 
1,500-METER RUN.......... 5:11 354 4:55.7 443 
110-METER HURDLES.......0:15.7 818 0:15.1 912 

FIELD EVENTS 
Dis- Dis- 

tance Points tance Points 
BROAD JUMP............ 21-84 703 21-64% 693 
GH RMUMP cs ease sie t Sieiaisa 6-14 859 6 822 
LSS 5 a re 144-4 834 139-74 789 
BRVELPN Sct ccs s.¢.9 av.clstec 165-1 593 157-38 551 
BORE NWAULT ccc ks tees 11-53% 692 11-6 696 
PARTE), Bierce iale,siave.¢i0ib ie 42-9144 719 42-65% 713 
CLG EAS oe a 7,139 Total... .7,224 


Mathias won the discus and tied for first in the 
high jump and the pole vault at the Olympics; tied 
for first in the pole vault at the U. S. meet. 


Time — 
18-KM. X-COUNTRY—Martin Lundstroem, Sweden. .1:13:50 — 
208 


40-KM. RELAY—Sweden (Oestensson, Taepp, 
G. Eriksson, Lundstroem) ..............-.....- 2:32: 
’ 50 KM.—Nils Karlsson, Sweden ................. 3:47:48 
SPECIAL SLALOM—Edi Reinalter, Switzerland... ... 2:10. 3 
DOWNHILL—Henri Oreiller, France............... 255 = 
SLALOM (Alpine}—James Couttet, France......... 214.9 
Points 
JUMPING—Petter Hugsted, Norway............... 228.1 
JUMPING (Nordic)—Sven Israelsson, Sweden...... 221.9 
COMBINED JUMPING AND 18-KM. X-COUNTRY 
(Nordic)—Heikki Hasu, Finland................. 448.8 
COMBINED DOWNHILL-SLALOM (Alpine}—Henri 
Oreiller, Frances.<..cces es dnenss decavionsemeeeae 3.27 
Women 
Time 
SPECIAL SLALOM—Gretchen Fraser, United States. 1:57.2 
DOWNHILL—Hedy Schlunegger, Switzerland....... 2:28.6 
SLALOM (Alpine}—Erika Mahringer, Austria....... 1.58.1 
Points 
COMBINED DOWNHILL-SLALOM—Trude Beiser, 
Austria... 2. Ste os vee eee pat te oe 6.58 
Exhibition Events 
Time 
MILITARY PATROL (27 km.)}—Switzerland......... 2:34:25 
Points 
PENTATHLON—Gustav Lindh, Sweden. ........... 14 
FIGURE SKATING 
Points 
MEN—Richard Button, United States ............. 191.177 
WOMEN—Barbara Ann Scott, Canada............. 163.077 


PAIRS—Micheline Lannoy-Pierre Baugniet, Belgium.112.77 


SPEED SKATING 


Time 
500 METERS—Finn Helgesen, Norway............. 0:43.1 
1,500 METERS—Sverre Farstad, Norway........... 2:17.6 
5,000 METERS—Reidar Liaklev, Norway........... 8:29.4 
10,000 METERS—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden.......... 17:26.3 

OTHER CHAMPIONS 

Time 

SKELETON—Nino Bibbia, Italy................... §:23.2 


2-MAN BOBSLED—Switzerland (F. Endrich-F. Waller)5:29.2 
4-MAN BOBSLED—United States (Francis Tyler, Pat 
Martin, Bill D’Amico, Lake Placid, N. Y., and 
Ed Rimkus, Schenectady, N. Y.)................ §:20.1 
ICE HOCKEY—Canada 


UNOFFICIAL POINT SCORE OF 1948 SUMMER GAMES 


(Associated Press compilation) 
Based on 10 points for each first place, 5 for second, 4 for third, 3 for fourth, 2 for fifth and 1 for sixth. 


Points Points 
United States ...... 662 Czechoslovakia ...... 93 
BSWOGON cia ce wes 353 Turkey DS wst own 88 
CUI CCUS RIS S By eee 230/e Australia’ .2..500i.. 85 
BONG arV es Shes. 6s store 201Yo™ (Norway “eit 65 
MUSEY Geers eertayc, cis: siated 183 Argentina 
Great Britain ...... 170 Belgium 
GintandiGscnkicecce. 158 Mexico 
Switzerland ........ {51% Austria .. 
Denmark w.. 00... 2... Egypte sein: 
The Netherlands .... 119 Canada~tieccmees 


Points Points 
South Africa ....... 35 Portugal ........... 9 
Jamaieg SS 29 Panama.) 3 ees 8 
Yugoslavia ......... 17 ran Go. ceneoa chee 6 
Korea Coylonst0). ceeemie 5 
Uruguay Cuba. ocss crc 5 
Peru Trinidad 5 
Spain Puerto Rico 4 
Poland Pakistan .. 3 
India Philippines 1% 
Brazil Chile 4 


OLYMPIC GAMES CHAMPIONS, 1896-1936 
Source: United States Olympic Association. 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


60-Meter Run 5,000-Meter Run 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States................ Ts. 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland................. 14m.36.6s. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States...................- 7s. 1920 J. Guillemot, France.................s009- 14m.55.6s. 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............0...005 14m.31.2s. 
100-Meter Run 1928 Willie-Ritola, Finland...................0 14m.38s. 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States.................-. 12s. 1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland................... 14m.30s. 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States................... 10.8s. 1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland.................. 14m.22.2s, 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States.................-. lls. 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States................... 11.2s. 5-Mile Run 
(pushes a gee lel la 10.88. 1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain..............0+. 26m.26.2s. 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States.................-.. 10.8s. 1908 E.R. Voigt. Great Britai 5m 1 
1920 C. W. Paddock, United States................. 10.8s. = R, Wolgt, Great Bea coe cara m1 23. 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great Britain..............-. 10.6s. 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada...............-----+- 10.8s. 10,000-Meter Run 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States.......-.........-. 10.3s. 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland.................. 31m.20.8s. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.................-- 10.3s.* 1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................04- 31m.45.8s 
*With the wind. 1924 Willie Ritola, Finland....................- 30m.23.2s_ 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................-++- 30m.18.8s_ 
200-Meter Run 1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland................ 30m.11.4s_ 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States............- 22.2s. 1936 Iimari Salminen, Finland................. 30m.15.4s_ 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States..............----.- 21.6s. 
moORuRE KOlT, CANAGS. .<.. <-m2 is coves. - anion. cee 22.4s. Marathon 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States............--+--++-- 217s. 1896 S. Loues, Greece............0600.e00es 2h.55m.20s. 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States..............+-- 22s. 1900 Teato, France::..2-.cca a cae ee eee 2h.59m. 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United States.........-...-+-+--- 21.6s. 1904 T. J. Hicks, United States.............. 3h.28m.53s. 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada. ....-..--.--.---+++++- 21.88. 1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada...............- 2h.51m.23.6s. 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States.............------- 21.2s. 1908 John J. Hayes, United States........... 2h.55m.18.4s. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.............----+-- 20.7s. 1912 K. K. McArthur, South Africa........... 2h.32m.35.8s. 
1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland............... 2h.32m.35.8s. 
400-Meter Run 1924 A. O. Stenroos, Finland..........-..... 2h.41m.22.6s. 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States..................-- 54.2 1926, El Ouafi, France 25-6 cs meee 2h.32m.57s. 
1900 M. W. Long, United States..............-.---- 49.4 1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina................- 2h.31m.36s. 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States..............----- 49.2 1936 Kitel' Son; Japanica sc b-.2 2 ams center 2h.29m.19.2s. 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.............--.---- §3.2 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain (walkover).......... 50s.s 110-Meter Hurdles 
1912 C. D. Reidpath, United States..............-.-- 48.2s 1896 Curtis, United Stat 176 
1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa............-++---- 49.65 5009 MOUS, UNILOM. SUALCS sic si o:sisici = gisele giesciee a8: 
: ae A. E. Kraenzlein, United States................ 15.4s. 
1924 E. H. Liddell, Great Britain..........-...+----- 47.6 1904 F.W. Schule, United States 16s 
1928 Ray Barbuti, United Statesec a mbtesaiio solar pees 47.8s 1906 R. Gi Leavitt United States... cnn eee 16 9 
2 cing i lle lle pe la 46.28 1908 Forrest Smithson, United States...............-158. 
Be Peeiesane mipentits, UONBG -PIBIES c+ = +r mera *- 4 1912 F. W. Kelly, United States.............0000000 15.1s. 
1920 E. J. Thomson, Canada............0..eeeeeees 14.8s. 
ates es Bee 1924 D.C. Kinsey, United States...............--.-- 15s. 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain.......-...------- 2m.11s. 1928 S. Atkinson, South Africa................20255 14.8s. 
1900 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain St EAE sprite 2m.1.4s. 1932 George Saling, United States.............-...-. 14.6s. 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United SEMNOR: «5557322 1m .363- 1936 Forrest Towns, United States................4- 14.2s. 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States........-.-.---- Ce 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States............. m.52.8s 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States...........---- 1m.51.9s 200-Meter Hurdles 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain.............---+--- 1m.53.4s 1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States............--.- 25.4s 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.......-..-.--. 1m.52.4s 1904 H. L. Hillman, United States.............-.-+-- 24.6s 
1928 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.........------ 1m.51.8s 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain..........-. 1m.49.8s 400-Meter Hurdles 
1936 John Woodruff, United States............-+- 1m.52.9s 1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States...........- 57 6s. 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States.............-..-- 53s. 
1,500-Meter Ran 1908 C.J. Bacon, United States...........-2-.2+-- 55s. 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain.......--..--++++- 4m.33.28. 1990 F. F. Loomis, United States.........:-..0.-0+- 5s. 
1900 C. Bennett, Great Britain OSS ts SCD 4m.6s. 1924 F. M. Taylor, United States.............. 02-6 52.6. 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States........------ 4m.5.4s. 1928 Lord David Burghley, Great Britain............ 534s. 
1906 J. D. Lightbody, United States...........-+- 4m.12s. 4939 Robert Tisdall, Ireland.........-.-+.e+e+000e 51.8s.* 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States..........--- 4m.3.48. 1936 Glenn Hardin, United States.............++-+- 52.48. 
1912 A. N.S. Jackson, Great Britain.........---- 3m.56.8s. *Record not allowed. 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain.........-.-++e+++- ey 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........---++++++++: m.53.6s. 
1928 H. E. Larva, Finland...........-++00eeeeee 3m.53.2s 2,500-Meter Steeplechase 
1932 Luigi Beccali, Italy........--++-sseeerseees 3m.51.2s 1900 G.W. Orton, United States......-..++-++.++. 7m.34s. 
1904 J.D. Lightbody, United States.............. 7m.39.6s- 


1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand......-..-.++-- 3m.47..8s 


P 


-—3,000-Meter Steeplechase 400-Meter Relay 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain...........20-20055 Das. 1912 Great Britaln.,-.--s-¢¢.s-20 098 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland...............2.005- 


1928 T. A.Loukola, Finland...........----..065 .21.8s. 1924 ‘United States... sc.5.026-0-ca seer ; 
1932 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland..............+. 10m.33.4s. 1928 United States..............----ee0e PR Je > 


. (About 3,450 meters—extra lap by error) 1932 United States... Sach sacitetaletiew sates seus 
1936 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland.......--..+++++- 9m.3.8s. 1936 United States...... eteneneeneeeecescetaeees 
2 1,600-Meter Relay 

‘ 3,200-Meter Steeplechase 


1908 United States 


1908 A. Russell, Great Britain.......-....+s000+ 10m.47.88. 4919 United States 
Ry 1920.:Great Britain ./52.254.d.0eu tee nee 
. ‘4 Steeplechase 1924 United States 
>) 4,000 pied eeplechas' taan Vacied Saked 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain............-....- 12m.53.4s. 4932 United States 
he 1936 Great Britain... 02... Sach. dee ces ees 


3,000-Meter Team 


Pole Vault ‘ 
| Sai Aiea aa 1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States.............2.. 
1924 Finland no ee eae ote x 1900 |. K. Baxter, United States............... 
Oe 1904 C. E. Dvorak, United States............... 
a 1906 Gonder; Franc... ...+ 0+. @seuee somes 
“ 1908 A. C. Gilbert, United States............. 
: E. T. Cook, Jr., United States............ 
d EMPSRCGTOAE BTU EAI Ls cio eic os wis(ala delsialcle ceiciela wevices venue 1912 H. I Babcock. Unifed Stuss. cone ens Pi 
v ' : 1920 F. K. Foss, United States................. Sin: 
> 8,000-Meter X-Country 1924 L. S. Barnes, United States.............. 3 
‘ 1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States............. 13ft.9%in. 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland.................. 45m .11.6s. 1932 William Miller, United States............. Maft.1%in. 
1936 Earle Meadows, United States............ 14ft.3Yin. ¥ 
8,000-Meter X-Country Team : x 
1912 Sweden Standing High Jump a 
1900. R. C. Ewry, United States.............-. 5ft.5in. i 
s 1904 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 4ft.llin. ~~ 
‘ 16,000-Meter X-Country 1906 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 5ft.1%¢in. 
i 1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................06% 27m.15s. 1908 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 5ft.2in. 
: 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................055 32m.54.8s. 1912 Platt Adams, United States............. 5ft.4Yein. 
10,000-Meter X-Country Team Rensing) ruts) seep 
} 1896 E. H. Clark, United States.............. 5ft.11%in. 
See Soe IO ors; 1900 1. K. Baxter, United States... 22.02. Gft.2 44in. 
4 cep Mt ies se ee rr ro 1904 S. S. Jones, United States.............. 5ft.Llin. 
‘ EDT onc of Soig\ ac SISOS DG SSSA PIs. 1906 Con Leahy, Ireland.................-. - 5ft.9%in. 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States............. 6ft.3in. 
1,500-Meter Walk 1912 A. W. Richards, United States........... 6 ft.4in 
; 1920 R. W. Landon, United States............ 6ft.4 Yin. 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States........... 7m.12.6s. 1924 H. M. Osborn, United States............ 6ft.5'ein. 
1928 Robert W. King, United States........... 6ft.43ein 
3,000-Meter Walk 1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada........... 6ft.5 Yin. 
: ’ 1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States........ G6FL.7' Hein. 
1906 G. Stantics, HIMNBEIV Secret bss wes vs Time not taken 
PECORUCOIRTIGELIO, SLAIYs sacs cess 0000s esis cece 13m.14.2s. Standing Broad Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States.,.....2....-. 10ft.6 24in. 
3,500-Meter Walk 1904 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. Lit4%in. 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain................ 14m.55s. 1906 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 1Oft.10in. 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 10ft.11 Yin. 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece...............26 11ft.Yin. 
10,000-Meter Walk 
1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada..........0...0000. 46m.28.4s. Running Broad Jump 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy...........s..eese eee, 48m.6.2s. 1896 E. H. Clark, United States.............. 20ft.9%in. 
Poe ORO VR Mgerio, Italy... sca. tane co Weatn de 47m.49s. 1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States.......... 23ft.67ein. 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States........... 24ftlin. 
tf 1906 Myer Prinstein, United States........... 23ft.7 Yin. 
TO-Mile., Walk 1908 Frank Irons, United States............... 24ft.6Yin. 
1908 G, E. Larner, Great Britain............. 1h.15m.57.4s. 1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States.......... 24ft.11 Yin. 
1920 Wm. Pettersson, Sweden............... 23ft.5Vin. 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States.......... 24ft.5Yein 
50,000-M I 2 , oe 
tas 1928 Edward B. Hamm, United States........ 25ft.434in. 
\932 Thomas W. Green, Great Britain........ 4h.50m.10s. 1932 Edward Gordon, United States........... 25ft. %in. 


(936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.......... 4h.30m.41.4s. 1936 Jesse Owens, United States............. 26ft.54¢in. 


900 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 34ft.8Yain. 
304 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 34ft.7 in. 
Running Hop, Step, and Jump 
396 J. B. Connolly, United States............ 45ft. 
300 Myer Prinstein, United States........... 47ft.4Yin. 
304 Myer Prinstein, United States........... 47ft. 
906 P. O'Connor, Ireland..................- 46ft.2in. 
908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain............. 48ft.11%in. 
912 G. Lindblom, Sweden........ stp nn atlas 48ft.5VYein. 
Sawer DUNIOS, FIMIGRG. <>... eee eee. 47ft.67%in. 
924 A. W. Winter, Australia................. 50ft.11Yein. 
SPST RIO OG8 JADEN oi mgie caine om 0.0 «mmo cin, 49ft.10'%gin. 
932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan..............---- 51ft.7in. 
936 Naoto Tajima, Japan.............--.--- 52ft.57%in. 
16-Lb. Shot-put 
896 R. S. Garrett, United States............. 36ft.2in. 
900 R. Sheldon, United States.........-.... 46ft.3Yein. 
904 Ralph Rose, United States...........--- 48ft.7in. 
906 M. J. Sheridan, United States........... A0ft.44in. 
908 Ralph Rose, United States..........--.- 46ft.7 Yin. 
912 P. J. McDonald, United States..........- 50ft.4in. 
920 V. Porhola, Finland.........-..--.---+- 48ft.7Yein. 
924 Clarence Houser, United States.........- 49ft.2Vain. 
928 John Kuck, United States..........-.--- 52ft.\Ygin. 
932 Leo Sexton, United States........-.---- 52ft.6%ein. 
936 Hans Woellke, Germany.........--.---- 53ft.1%in. 
16-Lb. Shot-put (Both Hands) 
912 Ralph Rose, United States.........----- 90ft.5Yzin. 
16-Lb. Hammer Throw 
900 J. J. Flanagan, United States........... 167ft.4in. 
904 J. J. Flanagan, United States.....-..... 168ft.lin. 
908 J. J. Flanagan, United States........... 170ft.4%4in. 
912 M. J. McGrath, United States........... 177ft.7in. 
920 P. J. Ryan, United States........-----. 173ft.55zin. 
924 F. D. Tootell, United States...........- 174ft.10 in. 
928 Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland........--. 168ft.7 in. 
932 Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland.........-- 176ft.11Yin. 
936 Karl Hein, Germany......-.-------++-- 185ft.4in. 
56-Lb. Weight Throw 
904 £. Desmarteau, Canada........-------- 34ft.4in. 
920 P. J. McDonald, United States........-- 36ft.115in. 
Discus Throw 
896 R. S. Garrett, United States.......-.--- 95ft.72in. 
900 R. Bauer, Hungary.........-------+-°> 118ft.2.9in. 
904 M. J. Sheridan, United States........-- 128ft.10Zin. 
906 M. J. Sheridan, United States.......--- 136ft.din. 
908 M. J. Sheridan, United States.......--- 134ft.2in. 
912 A. R. Taipale, Finland..........----+-- 148ft.3.9in, 
920 E. Niklander, Finland..........------- 146ft.7in. 
924 Clarence Houser, United States.......-- 151ft.5'4in. 
1928 Clarence Houser, United States.......-- 155ft.2%in. 
1932 John Anderson, United States......---- 162ft.47in. 
1936. Ken Carpenter, United States.....---.- 165ft.7%in. 
Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland........-----++-+ 115ft.4in. 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States......-.-- 124ft.8in. 


Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland........-------°- 271ft.10%in. 


Javelin Throw 


1906 E. Lemming, Sweden 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden 
1912 E. Lemming, Sweden 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland 


175ft.6in. 
.179ft.10Yain. 
-198ft.11 Yin. 
215ft.9%in. 


1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland 206ft.6%in. 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden.............. 218ft.6Yein. 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland................ 238ft.7in. 


1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany.............- 235ft. 8% ein. 


Javelin Throw 
(Free Style) 


1908 E. V. Lemming, Sweden..............- 178ft.7 in. 


Javelin Throw 
(Both Hands) 


1912 J. J. Saaristo, Finland................. 358ft.11 in. 
Pentathlon 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden...............00eeeees 24 pts. 
1912 |F. R:. Ble, Norway's. 62. oh o.0 nso neeoiee 21 pts. 
1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland.............. ....14 pts. 
1924. E. R. Lehtonen, Finland................-.---- 16 pts. 
Decathlor 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden.............--- 7,724.495 pts. 
1920 H. Loviand, Norway.........-.--+e008s 6,804.35 pts. 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States............ 7,710.775 pts. 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland................-- 8,053.29 pts. 
1932 James Bausch, United States........... 8,462.23 pts. 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States............ 7,900 pts. 


(Old point system used from 1912 to 1932; new point 
system used in 1936.) 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
100-Meter Run 


1928 Elizabeth Robinson, United States..........---- 12.2s. 
1932 Stanislawa Walasiewicz, Poland.............--- 11.9s. 
1936 Helen Stephens, United States..........-.-.+-- 11.5s. 
800-Meter Run 
1928 Lina Radke, Germany.......-.---eeeeeeeees 2m.16.8s. 
80-Meter Hurdles 
1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States............-.- 11.7s. 
1936 Trebisonda Valla, Italy.......---.+seeeeeeeeeee 11.7s. 
400-Meter Relay 
1928) Canada... 2: sae siete ote visiesidiottin ais plalataineMaraty 48.4s. 
1932 United States. ........-.ccccrcessccsgeasersas 47s. 
1936 United States.........-eccvcescrcreseceestees 46.9s. 
Running High Jump 
1928 Ethel Catherwood, Canada...........+0+.-+- 5ft.3in. 
1932 Jean Shiley, United States..........------- 5ft.5%in, 
1936 Ibolya Csak, Hungary.........---.+-+++ 08> 5ft.3in. 
Discus Throw 

1928 H. Konopacka, Poland...........---.++- 129ft.11%in. 
1932 Lillian Copeland, United States..........- 133ft.2in. 
1936 Gisela Mauermayer, Germany.........--. 156ft.3%gin. 


Javelin Throw 


1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States.......... 143ft.4in. 


1936 Tilly Fleischer, Germany........-.--.++-- 148ft.2%in. 


i 


50 Yards 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............-..++- 


100 Meters 


1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary...........-....-+- 1m.22.2s. 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............- 1m.2.8s.* 
1906 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.13s. 
1908 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.5.6s. 
1912 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 1m.3.4s. 
1920 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States...... 1m.1.4s. 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 59s. 
1928 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 58.6s. 
1932 Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan...................58.2s, 
' 1936 Ferenc Csik, Hungary.................... 57.6s. 

*100 yards 

220 Yards 
1900 F. C. V. Lane, Australia’ 
1904 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 2m.44.2s. 

400 Meters 
1904 C.M. Daniels, United States.............. 6m.16.2s.* 
1906 Otto Sheff, Austria...................... 6m.23.8s. 
1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain.................. 5m.36.8s. 
1912 G. R. Hodgson, Canada................-. 5m.24.4s. 
1920 N. Ross, United States................... 5m.26.8s. 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 5m.4.2s. 
1928 Albert Zorilla, Argentina,................ 5m.1.6s, 
1932 Clarence Crabbe, United States........... 4m.48.4s. 
1936 Jack Medica, United States............... 4m.44.5s. 
*440 yards 

500 Meters 


1896 Paul Neumann, Austria 


880 Yards 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany................... 13m.11.49 


1,000 Meters 
1900 Jarvis, Great Britain 


1,200 Meters 
1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary 


1,500 Meters 


1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain................... 22m.48.4s. 
HST2 Gor? Hodgson; Canada. ...............05. 22m. 
TozGaWeyOSS, United States. oct eccs science crs 22m.23.2s. 
1924 A. M. Charlton, Australia,............0... 20m.6.6s. 
1928 Arne Borg, Sweden...................... 19m.51.8s. 
1932 Kusuo Kitamura, Japan..................% 19m.12.4s. 
1936 Noboru Terada, Japan.................... 19m.13.7s. 


1,600 Meters 


1906 H, Taylor, Great Britain................... 28m.28s. 
One Mile’ 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany.................... 27m.18.2s. 


Plunge for Distance 
1904 W. E; Dickey, United States............... 62ft.6in, 


iS, 


ee ey 


1932 Sapafiss csc cc ca cea De ken seer Tee 
1936: Fea Sono aici 0 oie ola dis sis ceig Siw ae ee 
100-Meter Backstroke 
1904 Walter Brack, Germany.................-. 
1908 Arno Bieberstein, Germany................ 
1912 Harry Hebner, United States.............. 
1920 Warren Kealoha, United States............ Bi 
1924 Warren Kealoha, United States............ 1m.13.2s. 
1928 George Kojac, United States............. ..1m.8.2s 
1932 Masaji Kiyokawa, Japan.................. 1m.8.6s, 
1936 Adolph Kiefer, United States.............. 1m.5.9s. — 
*100 yards 4 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 
1908 F. Holman, Great Britain.................. 3m.9.2s. — 
1912 Walter Bathe, Germany................... 3m.1.8s. — 
1920 H. Malmroth, Sweden. ................... 3m.4.4s. — 
1924 R. D. Skelton, United States............... 2m.56..6s. 
1928-¥; Tsunute, Japan....... <<: cs oe eee sae 2m.48.8s. 
1932 Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan................. 2m.45.4s. 
1936 Tetsuo Hamuro, Japan.................... 2m.42.5s. 
400-Meter Breast Stroke 
1904 Georg Zacharias, Germany................ 7m.23.6s 
1920 H.:Malmroth, Sweden (0c <2... 2222 teenie 6m.31.8.s 
1,000-Meter Team Race 
1906 HUNgary «.....<%,s:sj0;<;«,;mmcstvle ouarsiawiell Saar 17m.16.2s, 
Springboard Diving 
Points 
1904 G. E. Sheldon, United States. ................ 12 2-3 
1906 Gottlob Walz, Germany ; 
1908 Albert Zuerner, Germany...................-% 85.5 
1912 Paul Guenther, Germany...................0- 6 
1920 L. E. Kuehn, United States...................- 6 
1924 A. C. White, United States.................... 7 
1928 P. Desjardins, United States.................. 185.04 
1932 Michael Galitzen, United States............... 161.38 
1936 Richard Degener, United States............... 163.57 
Fancy High Diving 
Points 
1912. Eric Adierz; Sweden’..,..02.casace eee een ae 7 
1920 C. E. Pinkston, United States.................. 7 
1924 A. C. White, United States.................... 9 
Plain High Diving 
Points 
1908 H. Johanssen, Sweden..................--e05- 83.70 
1912 Erik Adlerz, Sweden. ............0.:00-e0eees 7 
1920 Arvid Wallman, Sweden.................0.00. 7 
1924 Richard Eve, Australia....................0.0 13% 
Piain and Fancy High Diving 
oints 
1928 P. Desjardins, United States................. 98.74 
1932 Harold Smith, United States................ ». 124.80 


: WATER POLO 
900 Great Britain } 
904 United States 

908 Great Britain defeated Belgium 
912 Great Britain defeated Austria 
920 Great Britain defeated Belgium 
924 France defeated Belgium 

928 Germany defeated Hungary 
932 Hungary defeated Germany 


936 Hungary 
SWIMMING—WOMEN 
100 Meters 
912 Fanny Durack, Australia................. 1m.22.2s. 
920 Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 1m.13.6s. 
924 Ethel Lackie, United States.............-- 1m.i2.4s. 
928 Albina Osipowich, United States...... eee eke 
932 Helene Madison, United States............ 1m.6.8s. 
936 Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland........... 1m.5.9s. 
300 Meters 
920 Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 4m.34s. 
400 Meters 
924 Martha Norelius, United States........... 6m.2.2s. 
928 Martha Norelius, United States........... 5m.42.8s. 
932 Helene Madison, United States............ 5m.28.5s. 
936 Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland........... 5m.26.4s. 
400-Meter Relay 
M2 eGroat Britain, oo nccscccncccenccsccrcs> 5m.52.8s. 
920 United States... ... 2.2.22. -0.eeereesees 5m.11.6s. 
OURTINIGRY STBLOS. oo. oie cies: c'eis 0 n.0: sacs - comin = 4m.58.8s. 
IR UN THO StAIOS. uss roc.cy sce cwiew obama ole 4m.47.6s. 
SROIUIIEGE SEALOSS << o.g<~ sx vcs ocivenessesinsy® 4m.38s. 
936) Hollantls 22. soos csnos.ccedscecsscvesees 4m.36s. 
100-Meter Backstroke 
924 Sybil Bauer, United States...........--+-- 1m.23.2s. 
928 Marie Braun, Holland.............--.----- 1m.22s. 
§32 Eleanor Holm, United States..........-..-- 1m.19.4s. 
936 Dina Senff, Holland.............----+-++- 1m.18.9s. 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 
924 Lucy Morton, Great Britain...........----- 3m.33.2s. 
928 Hilde Schrader, Germany.........--++-+-- 3m.12.6s. 
932 Clare Dennis, Australia...........----++-- 3m.6.3s. 
936 Hideko Maehata, Japan..........---++-+-- 3m.3.6s. 
in High Divin 
Plain Hig g bee 
912 Greta Johansson, Sweden........---++--eeeeee> 39.9 
920 Miss Fryland, Denmark........------+++++-+++- 6 
924 Caroline Smith, United States......-.----+----- 9 
Fancy Springboard Diving ee 
920 Aileen Riggin, United States..........-.------- 9 
924 Elizabeth Becker, United States......-...------ 8 
928 Helen Meany, United States..........---++-+-- 78.62 
932 Georgia Coleman, United States.......--------- 87.52 
936 Marjorie Gestring, United States.......-.-.---- 89.27 
Plain and Fancy High Diving 
Points 
928 Elizabeth B. Pinkston, United States........--- 31.60 
932 Dorothy Poynton, United States.........---.--- 40.26 
936 Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States....... 33.93 


POLO 
1924 Argentina 


900 Great Britain i 
1936 Argentina 


908 Great Britain 
920 Great Britain 


BOXING 
Flyweight 


1904 George V. Finnegan, United States (105-Ib. class) 
1920 Frank Genaro, United States 

1924 Fidel La Barba, United States 

1928 Anton Kocsis, Hungary 

1932 Stephen Enekes, Hungary 

1936 Willi Kaiser, Germany 


Bantamweight 


1904 0. L. Kirk, United States (115-Ib. class) 
1908 H. Thomas, Great Britain 

1920 Walker, South Africa 

1924 W. H. Smith, South Africa 

1928 Vittorio Tamagnini, Italy 

1932 Horace Gwynne, Canada 

1936 Ulderico Sergo, Italy 


Featherweight 


1904 O.L. Kirk, United States 

1908 R. K. Gunn, Great Britain 

1920 Fritsch, France 

1924 John Fields, United States 

1928 L. Van Klaveren, Holland 

1932 Carmelo Ambrosio Robledo, Argentina 
1936 Oscar Casanovas, Argentina 


Lightweight 


1904 H. J. Spanger, United States 
1908 F. Grace, Great Britain 

1920 Samuel Mosberg, United States 
1924 Harold Nielsen, Denmark 

1928 Carlo Orlandi, Italy 

1932 Lawrence Stevens, South Africa 
1936 Imre Harangi, Hungary 


Welterweight 


1904 Al Young, United States 

1920 Schneider, Canada 

1924 J. S. Delarge, Belgium 

1928 Edward Morgan, New Zealand 
1932 Edward Flynn, United States 
1936 Sten Suvio, Finland 


Middleweight 


1904 Charles Mayer, United States 
1908 J. W. H. T. Douglas, Great Britain 
1920 H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

1924 H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

1928 Piero Toscani, Italy 

1932 Carmen Barth, United States 
1936 Jean Despeaux, France 


Light Heavyweight 


1920 Edward Eagan, United States 
1924 H. J. Mitchell, Great Britain 
1928 Victoria Avendano, Argentina 
1932 David E. Carstens, South Africa 
1936 Roger Michelot, France 


Heavyweight 


1904 Sam Berger, United States 
1908 A. L. Oldham, Great Britain 
1920 Rawson, Great Britain 

1924 Otto Von Porath, Norway 

1928 A. Rodriguez Jurado, Argentina 
1932 Santiago A. Lovell, Argentina 
1936 Herbert Runge, Germany 


paid) Amit 


nt 


WRESTLING 
CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
Flyweight 
1904 R. Curry, United States (105-Ib. class) 


Bantamweight 


1904 George N. Mehnert, United States (115-Ib. class) 
1908 George N. Mehnert, United States (119-Ib. class) 
1924 Kustaa Pihalajamaki, Finland 

1928 K. Makinen, Finland 

1932 Robert Edward Pearce, United States 

1936 Odon Zombory, Hungary 


Featherweight 


1896 Karl Schumann, Germany 

1904 |. Niflot, United States 

1908 G. S. Dole, United States 

1920 Charles E. Ackerly, United States 
1924 Robin Reed, United States 

1928 Allie Morrison, United States 
1932 Herman Pihiajamaki, Finland 
1936 Kustaa Pihlajamaki, Finland 


Lightweight 


1904 B. J. Bradshaw, United States 
1908 G. de Relwyskow, Great Britain 
1920 Kalle Antilla, Finland 

1924 Russell Vis, United States 
1928 0. Kapp, Esthonia 

1932 Charles Pacome, France 

1936 Karoly Karpati, Hungary 


Welterweight 


1904 0. F. Roehm, United States 

1924 Hermann Gehri, Switzerland 

1928 A. J. Haavisto, Finland 

1932 Jack F. Van Bebber, United States 
1936 Frank Lewis, United States 


Middleweight 


1904 Charles Erickson, United States 
1908 S. V. Bacon, Great Britain 

1920 E. Leino, Finland 

1924 Fritz Haggmann, Switzerland 
1928 E. Kyburg, Switzerland 

1932 Ivar Johansson, Sweden 

1936 Emile Poilve, France 


Light Heavyweight 


1920 Anders Larsson, Sweden 

1924 John Spellman, United States 

1928 T. S. Sjostedt, Sweden 

1932 Peter Joseph Mehringer, United States 
1936 Knut Fridell, Sweden 


Heavyweight 


1904 B. Hansen, United States 
1908 G. C. O'Kelly, Great Britain 
1920 Roth, Switzerland 

1924 Harry Steele, United States 
1928 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
1932 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
1936 Kristjan Palusalu, Esthonia 


BASKETBALL 


1904 United States 1936 United States 


ROWING 


Eight-Oared Shell 


1900 United States.....ccceeeeeeeescceeceere 
1904 United States 
1908 Great Britain 
1912 Great Britain.........cccccnyeccsissenasss 


1928. United States.c. (00.00 vietes stares a= oar 
1932: United: States: ... ..<.<.<..2 stsieacp mam seep 
1936 United States. .<\.\5...ccceccccessccse gece 


Single Sculls 


1900 Barrelet, Belgium... ...+0100+-cteenesees 
1904 Frank B. Greer, United States 
1908 H. T. Blackstaffe, Great Britain 


1912 W. D. Kinear, Great Britain............... 

1920 J. B. Kelly, United States................ _— 
1924 Jack Beresford, Jr., Great Britain......... 7m.49%s. 
1928 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.lls. 
1932 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.4424s. 
1936 Gustav Schaffer, Cermany................ 8m.21.5s. 


Double Sculls 


1904 United States > 
1908 J. R. K. Fenning and G. L. Thomson, Great Britain t 
1920 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United States 


7m.9s. 

1924 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 

States sod euehedeewcona see «cS 6m.34s. 
1928 Paul V. Costello and Charles J. Mclivaine, 

United States «245. Sciccueseh eee 6m.41%s. 
1932 Kenneth Myers and W. E. Garrett Gilmore, : 

United States... J. cw.sasn eee 7m.17%%s. 
1936 Jack Beresford and Leslie Southwood, Great 

Britain ....0.cesic.os = cesas't slate eee eee 7m.20.8s, 


Four-Oared Shell with Coxswain 


1900 Germany 1924 Switzerland..7m.183%s. 
1906 Italy 1928, Italy: =. sack 6m.47%s. 
1912 Germany... .6m.592%s. | 1932 Germany....7m.19}<s. 
1920 Switzerland..6m.54s. 1936 Germany... .7m16.2s. 


Four-Oared Shell Without Coxswain 


1904 United States 1928 Great Britain.6m.36s. 
1908 Great Britain 1932 Great Britain.6m58}<s. 
1924 Great Britain 1936 Germany ....7m.1.8s. 


Pair-Oared Shell with Coxswain 


1900 R. Klein and F. A. Brandt, Holland........ 7m.34 Ks. 
1906 Italy (1,600 Meters) 
1906 Italy (1,000 Meters) 
1920 M. Olgeni and G. Scatturin, Italy.......... 7m.56s. 
1924 M. Candeveau and A. Felber, Switzerland. .8m.39s. 
1928 H. W. Schochlin and C. F. Schochlin, Switz- 

enland 5. cick scroseashokie een eee nee 7m.42%%s. 
1932 Joseph A. Schauers and Charles M. Kieffer, 

United: States: 33.0.4 on. poet eee 8m.254¢s. 
1936 Gerhard Gustmann and Herbert Adamski, 

Germany, J.805 55s che A RE eee 8m.36.9s. 


Pair-Oared Shell Without Coxswain 


1904. United States. -».,.:casn:chiie sche amano 10m.57s. 
1908 J. Fenning and G. Thomson, Great Britain. .9m.41s. 
1924 W. H. Rosingh and A. C. Beynen, Holland. .8m.192%s. 
1928 K. Moeschter and B. Muller, Germany..... 7m.624s. 
1932 Lewis Clive and H. R. Arthur Edwards, Great 

Britainty..... oe 0ioks on meee one eee 8m. 
1936 Willi Eichhorn and Hugo Strauss, Germany .8m.16.1s. 


_ National Challenge Cup Winners 


Emblematic of United States 
Championship. 


senior amateur and professional elevens eligible for 
tournaments.) j 


14 Brooklyn (N. Y.) Field Club 

15 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F.C. e 
16 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

17 Fall River (Mass.) Rovers 

18 Bethiehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F.C. 

19 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F.C. 

20 Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

21 Robins Dry Dock F. C., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
22 Scullin Steel F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

23 Paterson (N. J.) F.C. 

24 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

25 Shawsheen S. C., Andover, Mass. 

26 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

27 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

28 New York Nationals S. C. 

29 Hakoah All Stars, New York 

30 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

31 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

32 New Bedford (Mass.) F. C. 

33 Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
34 Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
35 Central Breweries S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
36 First German American S. C., Philadelphia 
37. New York Americans S. C. 

38 Sparta A. B. A., Chicago, III. 

39 St. Mary’s Celtic S. C., New York 

40 No official champion* 

41 Pawtucket (R. |.) F.C. 

42 Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 

43 Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 

44 Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 

M5 Brookhattan S. C., New York 

46 Vikings, Chicago 

47 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
148 Simpkin-Ford F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Finalists: Baltimore (Md.) 8S. C. and Sparta 
. B. A., Chicago, Il 


SOCCER 


Source: Flannery News Bureau of New York. 


National Amateur Challenge Cup Winners 


1923 No official champion* a 
1924 Fleisher Yarn F. C., Philadelphia : 
1925 Toledo (Ohio) F. C. c 
1926 Defenders F. C., New Bedford, Mass. a 
1927 Heidelberg (Pa.) F.C. ; : 
1928 No official championt } 
1929 Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. os, 
1930 Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass. ; 
1931 Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio ar 
1932 Shamrock S. C., Cleveland, Ohio 
1933 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1934 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1935 W. W. Riehl S. C., Castle Shannon, Pa. 
1936 First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1937 Highlander F. C., Trenton, N. J. 
1938 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1939 St. Michael's A. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1940 Morgan Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
1941 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 
1942 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 
1943 Morgan Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. : 
1944 Eintracht S. C., New York : 
1945 Eintracht S. C., New York % 
1946 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. th 
1947. Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. ' J 
1948 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

*Medals to semifinalists: Fleisher Yarn F. C., Phila~ 
delphia; Roxbury (Mass.) F. C.; Jeannette (Pa.) F. C.; 
Swedish American A. A., Chicago, Ill. +Finalists: 


Powers-Hudson-Essex F. C., Fall River, Mass.; and 
Swedish American A. C., Detroit, Mich. 


U. S. Victor in Tuna Contest 


The Alton B. Sharp Trophy, emblematic 
of world tuna fishing supremacy, was won 
by the United States for the first time in 
the international matches at Wedgeport, 5 
Nova Scotia, last September. Points, scored 
on a fish-caught and poundage basis, fol- 
low: United States, 4,530; Cuba, 3,222; 
British Empire, 3,029; Argentina, 2,138. 


SOFTBALL 


Source: M. J. Pauley, Executive Secretary, Amateur Softball Association. 
World Amateur Champions 


ear Men 

933 J. L. Gills, Chicago, Ill. 

934 Ke-Nash-A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
985 Crimson Coaches, Toledo, Ohio 
936 Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Yc 
937 Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
938 Pohlers, Cincinnati, Ohio 

939 Carr’s, Covington, Ky. 

940 Kodak Park, Rochester, IN 
941 Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
942 Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
943 Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
944 Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
945 Zollners, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

946 Zollners, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Zollners, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Briggs Beauty Ware, Detroit 


Women 
Great Northerns, Chicago, Il. 
Hart Motors, Chicago, Il. 
Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio 
National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Lind & Pomeroy, Portland, Ore. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Ramblers 


ial Pe tos 


HERE IS THE ancient tale of Leander of 

Abydos swimming the Hellespont 
nightly to call on Helen of Sestos but no- 
body kept the time on his trips. However, 
Lord Byron swam one leg of the old Lean- 
der course, Sestos to Abydos, on May 3, 
1810, in 1 hour 10 minutes. The famous 
British poet was a noted swimmer and 
once, in an endurance trial at Venice, was 
in the water for 4 hours 10 minutes. Dis- 
tance swimming was the early type of com- 
petition. Captain Matthew Webb achieved 
fame by being the first to swim the English 
Channel—Dover to Calais—in August, 1875, 
in 21 hours 45 minutes. Many other swim- 


mers, men and women, have conquered the 


rh ee 


SWIMMING 


Channel since that time. Gertrude Ede 

of New York City, was the first woman t 
accomplish the feat. Miss Ederle swam th 
Channel Aug. 6, 1926, in 14 hours 34 min 
utes, breaking the existing record at tha 
time. Since then the record has 
lowered by four or five men. 

Regular competition at short as well a 
long distances and indoor as well as out 
door came with the development of suc! 
organigations as the Amateur Athleti 
Union and the building of indoor and out- 
door swimming pools. Swimming has been 
on the Olympic program since the start 
of the modern Olympic Games at Athens 
in 1896. ? 


: WORLD RECORDS bc 

Source: Official Amateur Athletic Union Swimming Rules and Records Book. Reprinted 
by courtesy of the publishers, the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and R. M. Ritter, Secretary-Treasurer, International Amateur 


Swimming Federation. 


Accepted by the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of August 15, 1948. 


MEN 
FREE STYLE 
Distance Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date 

AUN BR See ee BOL S nin site Ras <5 PAE (i Re ae Blan Ford & ses ceo U.S aise oes New Haven, Conn...Mar. 18, 1944 
OO scicisb itis c.ss > ALR eres orelc esain's SOM ok wan Alan Ford........... U. Siva eees New Haven........ June 29, 1948 
ZU SS a aes PERT, 0 AP Ae SoINMnotr ee Alek Jany coe. us France. 3.3325: Marseille, France... Sept. 20, 1946 
RUNING ciividtw saan 741 Bh SST Naa rac) Eee ae Wromittic.s a. ncidcas Bae as gah el Columbus......... Feb. 12, 1944 
MOU IV Gre hree cists: GINS AA Soph okie oc rit Ra eeeeee SsiMediva . ccistows UiScaceanceas Chicago: 25... occ. Apr. 10, 1935 
BOON ures Os cect as SIME Seas cee Mt 5m Pee A lee any oS sews ces Erancecc.itec'oe Casablanca........ Sept. 28, 1947 
MAUI Beit cst secre AMID S Susl en BOIne se ee. Alex Jany: .c%.. 2... France..42.<e. Monte Carlo........ Sept. 12, 1947 
AA VU ae aciay cess AMESS.9:Ss sign es PAS BS ae WeSmithton.ocisses | i ee ns ee Honolulit. sss. coer May 13, 194] 
BOQ... oes RaeS IGLOS Sas eciets PO VO eth ei JO Medica: ows. esc. UBB acts Beiie New York! S: Sc. Apr. 6, 1938 
BU MSEST) Sete feigt's 3ar0 05 Suh 00.0 Senses, 25 yd.*. Ro Elanagats./9... 2s UD. Soe crcmecs Miami, Fla.........Apr. 3, 1939 
MOA cits rss ale ton cose 9m. 50.9s.......110 yd. he W. Sinithiscs = ane eens Us Oss ricleien ite Honolulils os occu July 24, 1941 
SUNG Om.54. 6 S.0.... OS VO once: Waorsmnitht'. cemacemetiere UosSsisieeaces New London, Conn.. Aug. 10, 1942 
SOUT Pes 11 m. 37.4s EOS VOcten ack Ji Medisa. cocssaneee WS ine hear Portland, Oregon...July 29, 1933 
BCQUO LM sete a v:sieice « WAT ak < 8-3 Rear SO Mecsas FL Atieho ae) eke Japann3% sca Tokyo...3.. .seeereee Aug. 10, 1938 
UME cc cieis viens 18 m. 58.8 s SOM antares Fo Amano>.. se.ee5s: Japant a Tokyo..c%. sat eee Aug. 10, 1938 
MO re ear ccs Mes ZU ye BOAR 55 yd.*. aK... PEt Raa otek eee USS eee New London....... Aug. 8, 1947 
400-yd. relay..... Sesto Siniere «s ZO VOccitnreaos New Haven S.C...... Wa Sty eaeaiee New Haven, Conn...July 2, 1948 

(A. Ford, E. Hueber, F. Dooley, H. Johnson) 
400-m, relay...... 3m. 48.6s......, 2S 0S om Ks New Haven S.C...... US Sin openers New Haven, Conn.. .June 29, 1948 

(A. Ford, E. Hueber, F. Dooley, H. Johnson) 
800-yd. relay... .. Si 24.8:Si..ae der BOGS tows Yale University... ... Us Svsnicrt atte. New Haven, Conn...June 9, 193¢ 

(P. Brueckel, R. Cooke, J. Macionis, N. Hoyt) : 
800-m. relay...... 8m. 46.0s....... ONS cterteenas.« National Teams. aac. U. SEF Sedov London, Eng........ Aug. 3, 1948 


(W. Ris, W. Wolf, J. McLane, W. Smith) 
BOO VO secs sk iat AM OULO Sinai eats ZONE tte Univ. of Michigan....U.S...... ....Ann Arbor, Mich....Feb. 15, 194) 
(H. Holiday, R. Sohl, R. Weinberg) 


<1, ULUSABA SO; Mur LA-iSoesisieie « SOM crass: Dauphinedu Toulouse. France........ Marseille.......... Oct. 16, 194 
(G. Vallery, A. Nakache, A. Jany) 

*Salt water. 

. BREAST STROKE 
ROY snes cca ¥s 59/4 Siase ncitaeies 25 dis teceee Keith E. Carter...... USSiia sce Lafayette, Ind...... Dec. 12, 194 
MOUS estate; ois <5. 0/0 UG Tep St asteveres ol Mcahhateeee R Hough <2 Sac coes UMS Senitacne New Haven........ Apr. 15, 193! 
“a1 UN bane 2M VLAT'S. Mase PA RS a Joe Verdeur......... ULSas. scare Ann Arbor, Mich....Mar. 27. 194) 
ROUT Creer. a seloysioueis Zim S0L0iSi5 2e see 7A USES Joe Verdeur......... UsSae. sake New Haven, Conn.. .June 28. 194) 
OUI aS lett, bars 5 MEAS.S Si avanten COMMS ee ors As Heinar-.< oes Germany...... Copenhagen. ....... Feb. 10, 193. 
EMDR set ctersiera cists HAMAS S Sosy, centers VAST Tirta As: Helngaicac 5) sisi ess Germany...... Solingen, Germany..May 7, 193! 

BACKSTROKE 

LORY Cotas tas ec ovahs DOB Soe uss leislnieines VAST Ree ae A. Kiefer. ck <eeaseee UN Ssaa peer Annapolis, Md...... Feb. 26, 194 
LOOM Meters nc acen Mint 04 O:S Faas. 25M enc. - Allen M. Stack....... UES See New Haven, Conn.. . June 23, 194 
yds to... 1m. 30.4s....... D5 yen ree A, Kiefer, . on. suse US .7) et Honolulu.......... May 24, 194 
yn ne. 2m.19.3s....... 25 ydose ee A. Kiefer........... U.S.2 ene Annapolis.......... Mar. 4, 194 
AQOING Semcs cous SimsOS:Gis ares nc Zhen ee Allen:M. Stack: 5. ..UsiS ete New Haven, Conn.. . Feb. 14, 194 


FREE STYLE—Women 


| aay Aang, Course Holder Home country Where made Date 
alee I A Sa ciatt eis stead SON Me Cees F. Nathansen........ Denmark..... Aarhus, Denmark. . Apr. 
' en 1m.46s........ B5 Waals W. DenOuden....... Netherlands.....Amsterdam........ Feb. ry 1936 
eae Soe yA ge Ae eee Ge 25 Wicwctae ae orivegerc..s' see. Denmark....... ASRS Son fic ans Sept. 11, 1938 
ee eee 2m, 22.6 s.......25 yd.* PD AIWORAE > ois Une’ Denmark....... Copenhagen....>..Apr. 23, 1939 
RV rcs verace sia rT ee) Oe Be ee Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Oct. 2, 1938 
| AML AO Sek 5 casa PS mah Bee i Bea Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Sept. 15, 1940 
‘EP ea ae 5m.0.1s CeeRD Misnct hae REPO eo. acs Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Sept. 15, 1940 
AVOID o ss'srn meni: 5m.7.9s eR CG PRE, CaN Ann Curtis.......... URE Rie Si Seattle, Wash...... May 2, 1947 
> Vie en yiels Seperate yee Boe eee et ROPWAPON. 0 cc. oc: Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Apr. 19, 1942 
1 ral sisje 6m. 274s 25. Mis ctenn eae ROWVGREr SS. oon as Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Feb. 11, 1940. 
Motes = cen 5 RO Wie 32.0 Sacaan~ SOF se aco- RENOBOR on os een. Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Aug. 13, 1941 
1 Sea UMS -O Seems ss 50 yd*.... Ann Curtis........... UTScee soe ae San Francisco..... July 30, 1944 
Ue ee 12mg Wsese-:.. LONE. Greets en RGAVOUGE: 05/050. ce Denmark....... Helsingoer, Den....Sept. 4, 1938 
BOO MS os vee ds oa 13 m. 54.4s....... SOMA}. cH Rovivewer. 0b. ks. Denmark..... Copenhagen....... Aug. 20, 1941 
500 m...... SOR. SF Sahar wine 50 meee cee Ra Hyvapelrs n.-< 5 os =e Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Aug. 20, 1941 
Re ee 2308 14S Soe 50 nF i. acs R. Hveger........... Denmark....... Helsingoer......... July 3, 1938 
0-yd. relay...... AGB Ses. oa2 YO". 22, csauonel Team... 5. Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Apr. 11, 1943 
(F. Nathansen, K. 0. Petersen, B. 0. Petersen, K. M. Harup) 
)0-m. relay...... AME 27.6 Sixes. 5 rit eos a National Team....... Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Aug. 7, 1938 
(E. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. 0. Petersen, R. Hveger) 
1 SD Sie cesta sian sae ee National Team ...... Netherlands... .Hilversum.......... May 4, 1947 
(I. K. van Feggelin, N. van Vliet, H. Jermculen) 
eS I ALAS. ce wae poids vrw.c voce e's National Team....... Netherlands. ... Arnhem, Neth...... April 28, 1947 
(1. K. van Feggelin, N. van Vliet, H. Jermculen) 
*Salt water 
BREAST STROKE—Women 
i hae (i 2 eee 25d ao aeaes N. van Vliet ......... Netherlands... .Hilversum......... May 4, 1947 
oc gp TS TR 79, PC ee N. van Vliet ......... Netherlands....Arnhem........... Apr. 28, 1947 
SAVO SES els cuca 3s 6 Wie Soo s9-a10's POL Win alee N. van Vliet ......... Netherlands....The Haag......... Aug. 24, 1946 
i ee ee le MOLE Sine Son’? 1h Ree eee N. van Vliet ......... Netherlands. ...Hilversum......... July 20, 1948 
BATES ts a « Few bash BIN. 06.03 cra. 20.1RGe. aide Nvan Viletyc../%-0.- Netherlands....Hilversum......... Nov, 3, 1947 
| ES ape eeeeee Th et.) ee V1 ee ate me N. van Vliet ......... Netherlands....Hilversum......... Dec. 1, 1946 
BACKSTROKE—Women 
MEV EN eta inte a's sine Un Sc Ag conte Ber Co Wo scecices. Gor Kink: >. 0 scenes Netherlands. ...Rotterdam......... Sept. 8, 1939 
ON apse Pm). aUL9'S.. 1. =< 25 Mier es te COR RIES ott oct Netherlands. ...Rotterdam......... Sept. 22, 1939 
BMY Geer tc creicic.o « Dim: 42S... ; Ve Nea ee Gorokint 22.5 4ec- so Netherlands. ...Rotterdam......... Sept. 29, 1939 
J Sac esane 2 Maicdee: Sus ontecr 40 Pane oe Cor antoe 3 eases Netherlands... .Rotterdam......... Nov. 26, 1939 
TS 4SenS0cneae 5m. 38:2 s..-.... y 2h eee Ar R. Hvegerc. 2-0 e- Denmark..... Copenhagen ....... Mar. 2, 1941 


NATIONAL A. A. U. SWIMMING CHAMPIONS, 1948 


Men's Outdoor 


0-M. FREE STYLE—Robert Nugent, New York A. C. 
(0-M. FREE STYLE—Ed Gilbert, Austin, Texas 

(0-M. FREE STYLE—Jimmy McLane, New Haven S. C. 
0-M. FREE STYLE—Jimmy McLane, New Haven S. C. 
500-M. FREE STYLE—Jack Taylor, Akron Firestone Club 
(0-M. BACKSTROKE—Alien Stack, Yale 

0-M. BREAST STROKE—Joe Verdeur, Brighton Hotel Club, 
Atlantic City > 

0-M. MEDLEY—Joe Verdeur 

(0-M. MEDLEY RELAY—Brighton Hotel Club 

0-M. FREE-STYLE RELAY—New Haven S. C, 

-ATFORM DIVE—Bruce Harlan, Ohio State 

>-RINGBOARD DIVE—Bruce Harlan 

:“AM—Brighton Hotel Club, Atlantic City 

YNG DISTANCE—Forbes Norris, Harvard 
NG-DISTANCE TEAM—Univ. Circle Y, Cleveland 


Men's Indoor 
0-YD, FREE STYLE—Wally Ris, lowa 
0-YD. FREE STYLE—Bil! Smith, Ohio State 
0-YD. FREE STYLE—Bill Smith 
500-M. FREE STYLE—Jack Taylor 
0-YD. BACKSTROKE—Allen Stack, Yale 
0-YD. BREASTSTROKE—Joseph Verdeur 
0-YD. MEDLEY—Joseph Verdeur 
0-YD. MEDLEY RELAY—Michigan 
0-YD. RELAY—New Haven S. C. 

M. DIVE—Miller Anderson, Ohio State 
M. DIVE—Miller Anderson 
-AM—Ohio State 


Women's Outdoor 


100-M. FREE STYLE—Ann Curtis, San Francisco 

400-M. FREE STYLE—Ann Curtis *, 
800-M. FREE STYLE—Ann Curtis F 
1,500-M. FREE STYLE—Joan Mallory, San Francisco 

100-M. BACKSTROKE—Suzanne Zimmerman, Portland, Oreg. 
200-M. BACKSTROKE—Suzanne Zimmerman 

100-M. BREASTSTROKE—Jeanne Wilson, Chicago 

200-M. BREASTSTROKE—Jeanne Wilson 

300-M. MEDLEY—Barbara Jensen, Oakland, Calif. 

300-M. MEDLEY RELAY—Los Angeles A. C. “A” team 
800-M. FREE-STYLE RELAY—Crystal Plunge, San Francisco 
1-M. DIVE—Zoe Ann Olsen, Oakland, Calif. 

3-M. DIVE—Zoe Ann Olsen 

TEAM—Crystal Plunge 


Women's Indoor 


100-YD. FREE STYLE—Marie Corridon, New York 

220-YD. FREE STYLE—Ann Curtis, San Francisco 

440-YD. FREE STYLE—Ann Curtis 

100-YD. BACKSTROKE—Suzanne Zimmerman 

200-YD. BACKSTROKE—Suzanne Zimmerman 

100-YD. BREASTSTROKE—Carol Pence, St. Louis 

220-YD. BREASTSTROKE—Clara Lamore, Providence, R. I. 
300-YD. MEDLEY—Mrs. Nancy Merki Lees, Portland, Oreg. 
300-YD. MEDLEY RELAY—Multnomah A. C., Portland, Oreg. 
400-YD. FREE-STYLE RELAY—Crystal Plunge, San Francisco 
1-M. DIVE—Mrs. Victoria M. Draves, Los Angeles 

3-M. DIVE—Zoe Ann Olsen, Oakland, Calif. 

TEAM—Crystal Plunge 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONS, 1948 ' iii 


Source: Walter Byers, Executive Assistant, N.C.A.A. - 


Track and Field 
100 M.—Mel Patton, Southern California 


200 M.—Mel Patton 


400 M.—Norman Rucks, South Carolina 

800 M.—Malvin Whitfield, Ohio State 

1,500 M.—Don Gehrmann, Wisconsin 

5,000 M.—Jerry Thompson, Texas 

10 ,000 M.—Bob Black, Rhode Island State 

3,000 M. STEEPLECHASE—Browning Ross, Villanova 
110 M. HIGH HURDLES—Clyde Scott, Arkansas 


-400-M. LOW HURDLES—George Walker, Illinois 


HOP, STEP, AND JUMP—Lloyd Lamois, Minnesota 

BROAD JUMP—Willie Steele; San Diego State 

HIGH JUMP—Dwight Eddleman, Illinois, and Irving 
Mondschein, New York University (tie) 

DISCUS—Fortune Gordien, Minnesota 

HAMMER—Samuel H. Felton, Jr., Harvard 

JAVELIN—Frank Held, Stanford 

POLE VAULT—Warren Bateman, Colorado, and George 
Rasmussen, Oregon (tie) 

SHOT-PUT—Charles Fonville, Michigan 

TEAM—Minnesota 


Swimming 
50-YD. FREE STYLE—Robert Anderson, Stanford 
100-YD. FREE STYLE—Wally Ris, lowa 
220-YD. FREE STYLE—Bill Smith, Ohio State 
440-YD. FREE STYLE—Bill Smith 
1,500-M. FREE STYLE—William Heusner, Northwestern 
150-YD, BACKSTROKE—Allen Stack, Yale 
200-YD. BREAST STROKE—Joe Verdeur, LaSalle (Phila.) 
300-YD. MEDLEY RELAY—Michigan 
400-YD, FREE-STYLE RELAY—Michigan State 
1-M. DIVE—Bruce Harlan, Ohio State 
3-M. DIVE—Miller Anderson, Ohio State 
TEAM—Michigan 


Tennis 
SINGLES—Harry Likas, San Francisco 
DOUBLES—Fred Kovaleski-Bernard Bartzen, William and 
Mary 
TEAM—William and Mary 


Basketball 
Kentucky beat Baylor, 58 to 42, in final 


Baseball 
So. California beat Yale, 2 games to 1, in final 


EASTERN BOXING CHAMPIONS 
125 LB.—Allen Hollingsworth, Virginia 
130 LB.—Grover Masterson, Virginia 
135 LB.—James Miragliotta, Virginia 
145 LB.—Basil Miragliotta, Virginia 
155 LB.—Joseph Miragliotta, Virginia 
165 LB.—James Rollier, Syracuse 
175 LB.—Ralph Shoaf, Virginia 
HEAVYWEIGHT—Charles Drazenovich, Penn State 
TEAM—Virginia 


WEIGHTLIFTING, 1948 
National A. A. U. Champions 


123 LB.—Joseph De Pietro, Bates W. C., Paterson, N. J. 
132 LB.—William Lawrence, San Diego, Calif. 

148 LB.—Joseph Pitman, York (Pa.) Barbell Club 

165 LB.—Frank Spellman, York (Pa.) Barbell Club 

181 LB.—Stanley Stanczyk, York (Pa.) Barbell Club 
HEAVYWEIGHT—John Davis, York (Pa.) Barbell Club 
TEAM—York (Pa.) Barbell Club 


Wrestling 
114.5 LB.—Arnold Plaza, Purdue 
125.5 LB.—George Lewis, Waynesburg 
136.5 LB.—Dick Dickenson, Michigan State 
147.5 LB.—Bill Koll, lowa State Teachers 
160.5 LB.—Jack St. Clair, Oklahoma A. & M. 
174 LB.—Glen Brand, lowa State College 
191.5 LB.—Vern Gagne, Minnesota 
HEAVYWEIGHT—Richard Hutton, Oklahoma A. & M. 
TEAM—Oklahoma A. & M. 


Boxing z 
FLYWEIGHT—Ernie Charboneau, Michigan State af 
BANTAMWEIGHT—Steve Gremban, Wisconsin 5 
FEATHERWE!IGHT—Doug Ellwood, Louisiana State . 


LIGHTWEIGHT—Charles Davey, Michigan State 


WELTERWEIGHT—Don Dickinson, Wisconsin 
MIDDLEWEIGHT—Herb Carlson, Idaho Fe 
LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT—Cal Vernon, Wisconsin g 
HEAVYWEIGHT—Vito Parisi, Wisconsin 4 
TEAM—Wisconsin 4 
Gymnastics > 


ALL-AROUND—Ray Sorensen, Penn State 
FLYING RINGS—George Hayes, Temple 

FREE EXERCISE—Robert Stout, Temple 
HORIZONTAL BAR—Joseph A. Calvetti, Illinois 
LONG HORSE—James Peterson, Minnesota 
PARALLEL BAR—Ray Sorensen, Penn State 
ROPE CLIMB—Ken Foreman, Southern California 
SIDE HORSE—Stephen Greene, Penn State 
TRAMPOLINE—Eric L. Hughes, Illinois 
TUMBLING—Charles Thompson, California 
TEAM—Penn State 


an + a 


Fencing 
FOIL—Albert Axelrod, C. C. N.Y. 
EPEE—Bill Bryan, Navy 
SABER—Jim Day, Navy 
TEAM—C. C.N. Y. 


INDIVIDUAL—Bobby Harris, San Jose State 
TEAM—San Jose State 


Ice Hockey 
Michigan beat Dartmouth, 8 to 4, in final. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE F. A. CHAMPIONS, 1948 


INDIVIDUAL 
FOIL—Albert Axelrod, C. C. N.Y. 
EPEE—Bob Kaplan, New York University 
SABER—Jim Day, Navy 


TEAM 
THREE-WEAPON—C. C. N. Y. 
FOIL—C. C. N.Y 
EPEE—Navy 
SABER—Navy 


Cote Boston Marathon Victor 
Gerard Cote of St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, ii 
1948 won the Boston Marathon for th 
fourth time since 1940. The Canadian wa 
clocked in 2 hours 31 minutes 2 seconds i 


the fifty-second running of the 26-mile- 386 
yard grind. 


EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS, 1948 


TEAM 
ASEBALL LEAGUE—Dartmouth 
ASKETBALL LEAGUE—Columbia 
"NCING ASSN.—C. C. N.Y. 
)LF ASSN.—Penn State 
(MNASTIC LEAGUE—Penn State 
VIMMING LEAGUE—Yale 
-NNIS ASSN.—Cornell 
RESTLING ASSN.—Lehigh 


Ice Hockey 


TERNATIONAL LEAGUE—Toronto 
JADRANGULAR LEAGUE—Dartmouth 


Assn. of Rowing Colleges 


ARSITY—Harvard 

INIOR VARSITY—Yale 
tESHMAN—Yale 

GHTWEIGHT VARSITY—Princeton 
GHTWEIGHT JUNIOR VARSITY—Yale 
GHTWEIGHT FRESHMAN—Harvard 


Track and Field 
INDOOR 
EPTAGONAL GAMES ASSN.—Army 
C. A. A. A. A.—New York University 
ETROPOLITAN (NEW YORK) ASSN.—N. Y. U. 
OUTDOOR 
EPTAGONAL GAMES ASSN.—Yale 
C. A. A. A. A.—Yale 
ETROPOLITAN (NEW YORK) ASSN.—N. Y, U. 
IDDLE ATLANTIC ASSN.—St. Joseph’s 


Source; George Shiebler, Administrative Assistant, E.C.A.C. 


INDIVIDUAL 

Gymnastics 
ALL-AROUND—Robert Stout, Temple 
FLYING RINGS—Lewis Jamison, Army 
HORIZONTAL BAR—Robert Stout 
PARALLEL BARS—Robert Stout 
ROPE CLIM8—Marvin Schenker, Navy 
SIDE HORSE—Stephen Greene, Penn State 
TUMBLING—William Meade, Penn State 


Swimming 
50-YD. FREE STYLE—William Irwin, Rutgers 
100-YD. FREE STYLE—Ned Broadbent, Yale 
220-YD. FREE STYLE—Paul Girdes, Yale 
440-YD. FREE STYLE—John Moore, Yale 
400-YD. FREE-STYLE RELAY—Yale 
150-YD. BACKSTROKE—Allen Stack, Yale 
200-YD. BREASTSTROKE—Joseph Verdeur, LaSalle (Phila.) 
300-YD. MEDLEY—Joseph Verdeur 
300-YD. MEDLEY RELAY—LaSalle (Philadelphia) 
1-M. DIVE—Albert Heston, Yale 
3M. DIVE—Albert Heston 


Wrestling 
121 LB.—Robert Schell, Franklin & Marshall 
128 LB.—Stanley Mousetic, Franklin & Marshall 
136 LB.—Richard Kelsey, Lehigh 
145 LB.—John Fletcher, Navy 
155 LB.—Stanley Thevenet, Army 
165 LB.—Pascal Perri, Syracuse 
175 LB.—James Jackson, Lehigh 
HEAVYWEIGHT—Newbold Smith, Navy 


* OTHER CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS, 1948 


Big Nine 
ASEBALL—IIlinois and Michigan (tie) 
ASKET BALL—Michigan 
-NCING—Northwestern 
)LF—Northwestern 
{MNASTICS—Minnesota 
NIMMING—Michigan 
-NNIS—Northwestern 
ZACK AND FIELD (indoor)—Ohio State 
2ACK AND FIELD (outdoor)—Ohio State 
RESTLING—Purdue 


Pacific Coast 


\SEBALL—Southern California 
\SKETBALL—Washington 

)LF« (Northern Division)—Washington 

)LF (Southern Division)}—Stanford 

NNIS. (Northern Division)—Washington 

‘NNIS (Southern Div.)—So. California, U. C. L. A. (tie) 
VIMMING (Northern Division)—Washington 

VIMMING (Southern Division)—Stanford 

ACK AND FIELD—Southern California 


Southern 


\SKETBALL—North Carolina State 
)XING—The Citadel 
VIMMING—North Carolina 
‘NNIS—William and Mary 

ACK AND FIELD—North Carolina 
RESTLING—Washington and Lee 


Southeastern 


BASEBALL—Mississippi State 
BASKETBALL—Kentucky 
GOLF—Louisiana State 
TENNIS—Tulane 

TRACK AND FIELD—Louisiana State 


Southwest 


BASEBALL—Texas 
BASKETBALL—Baylor 
FENCING—Texas 

GOLF—Texas A. & M. 
SWIMMING—Texas 
TENNIS—Texas 

TRACK AND FIELD—Texas A. & M. 


Big Seven 


BASEBALL—Nebraska 
BASKETBALL—Kansas State 
GOLF—Oklahoma 
TENNIS—Kansas 

TRACK AND FIELD—Missouri 


Colored A. A. 


BASEBALL—Shaw . 
BASKETBALL—West Virginia Stat 
BOXING—Hampton Institute and Morgan State (tie) 
TENNIS—Howard 

TRACK AND FIELD (Closed)—Howard 

TRACK AND FIELD (Open}—Morgan State 
WRESTLING—Hampton Institute 


BOXING 


HETHER it be called pugilism, prize 

fighting or boxing, there is no tracing 
“the Sweet Science” to any definite source. 
Tales of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
fame or money go back to earliest re- 
corded history and classical legend. There 
was a mixture of boxing and wrestling 
called the “pancratium” in the ancient 
Olympic Games and in such contests the 
rivals belabored one another with hands 
fortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
were sometimes studded with metal. More 
than one Olympic competitor lost his life 
at this brutal exercise. 

There was little law or order in pugilism 
until Jack Broughton, one of the early 
champions of England, drew up a set of 
rules for the game in 1743. Broughton, 
called “the father of English boxing”’, also 
is credited with having invented boxing 
gloves. However, these gloves-—or “mufflers” 
as they were called—were used only in 
teaching “the manly art of self-defense” 
or in training bouts. All professional 


championship fights were contested w 
“bare knuckles” until 1892 when John I 
Sullivan lost the heavyweight champio: 
ship of the world to James J. Corbett i 
New Orleans in a bout in which both com 
testants wore regulation gloves. 

The Broughton rules were superseded Bi 
the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. Th 
8th Marquess of Queensberry, with th 
help of John G. Chambers, put forward 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a de 
that called for gloved contests. Amateurs 
took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, 
professionals slowly. 

There is no official international set of 
rules for boxing even today. oon 
organizations set rules for amateurs in 
different countries and professional rules 
set by boxing commissions vary even in 
different sections of the United States, 
but the variations are for the most part 
minor. A prize fighter doesn’t have to 
change his style greatly to ply his trade 
anywhere in the world. 


Boxing Statistics 


Source: Nat Fleischer’s All-Time Ring Record Book, published and copyrighted by The 
Ring Book Shop, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥. 


‘Boxing's Biggest Gates 


WF—Won on foul. ND—No decision. 


(1st)—First bout. 


(2d)—Second bout. (3d)—Third bout. 


Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Rounds Site Receipts Attendance 
Sept. 22,1927 Tunney (18934 )-Dempsey (19214) (2d) . 10 Soldier Field, Chicago........... $2,658,660 104,943 
June 19, 1946 Louis (207)-Conn (187) (2d) ........... O 8 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,925,564 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926 Tunney (189!4)-Dempsey (190) (Ist)... 10 Sesquicentennial Stdm., Phila.... 1,895,733 120,757 
July 2, 1921 Dempsey (188)-Carpentier (172)....... KO 4 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City.... 1,789,238 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923 Dempsey (19224 )-Firpo (21614)........ KO 2 Polo Grounds, New York........ 1,188, 603* 82,000 
July 21,1927 Dempsey (19434 )-Sharkey (196)....... KO 7 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,083,530* 75,000 
June 22, 1938 Louis (19834)-Schmeling (193) (2d).... KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,015,012* 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935 Louis (19914 )-~Max Baer (210%4)....... KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,000,832* 88.150 
June 25,1948 Louis (21314)-Walcott (19434) (2d)..... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 841,739 42.667 
June 12,1930 Schmeling (188)-Sharkey (197) (Ist).... WF 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 749,935 79.222 
June 22,1937 Louis (19744 )-Braddock (197)......... KO 8 Comiskey Park, Chicago......... 715,470 45.500 
July 26,1928 Tunney (192)-Heeney (203%2).......... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 691,014 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941 Louis (20234 )-Nova (20234)........... KO 6 Polo Grounds, New York........ 583,711 56,549 
June 19, 1936 Schmeling (192)-Louis (198) (Ist)...... KO 12 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 547,541 42.088 
Sept. 11, 1924 Wills (217)-Firpo (224%4).............. 12 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 509,135 70,000 
July 16,1926 Delaney (166%4)-Berlenbach (17414) (3d) 15 Ebbets Field, Brooklyn.......... 461,789 49.186 
July 23,1923 Leonard (134)-Tendler (13334) (2d)... 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 452,648 58.519 
July 4,1919 Dempsey (187)-Willard (245).......... KO.> 3'-. Toledo, 'Ghio.=-4. os<%.2 sc tee 452,224 191650 
June 18,1941 Louis (199%4)-Conn (174) (Ist)......... KO 13 Polo Grounds, New York ........ 451,743 60,071 
June 21, 1932 Sharkey (205)-Schmeling (188) (2d).... 15 Long Island City Bowl, N.Y....... 432,365 61,863 
June 14, 1934 Max Baer (2094 )-Carnera (26314)..... KO 11 Long Island City Bowl, N.Y....... 428,000 56,000 
July 16, 1947 Graziano (1544)—Zale (159) (2d)... KO~ 6 Chicago Stadium............... 422,918 18,547 
Feb. 27,1929 Sharkey (192)-Stribling (182).......... 10 Flamingo Park, Miami Beach, Fla.. 405,000 40,000 
July 12, 1923 Firpo (214)-Willard (242).............. KO 8 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City...... 390,837 80,000 
BE 505 fates (212)-McAuliffe (200)............ KO 3 : 4 

y 12, Willard (245)-Floyd Johnson (195)... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 385,040 31,000 
June 27,1929 Schmeling (187)-Uzcudun (19232) (Ist). 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 3 
July 27,1922 Leonard (134'54)-Tendler (13434) (Ist). ND 12 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... pape eee 
July 3, 1931 Schmeling (189)-Stribling (18634)... ... KO 15 Cleveland Stadium.............. 349,415 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939 Louis (200)-Pastor (183) (2d)........... KO 11 Briggs Stadium, Detroit......... 347,870 33.868 
Sept. 27, 1946 Zale (160)-Graziano (154)............. KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 342,497 39.827 
Sept. 19, 1946 Louis (21134)-Mauriello (19834)....... KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 335,063 38.494 
June 28, 1939 Louis (20034)-Galento (23334).......... KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 333,308 34,852 
June 25, 1935 Louis (196)-Carnera (26034)............ KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 328,655 62,000 


*Includes income from other sources, such as motion pictures or radio, or both. 


HISTORY OF WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT 
(Bouts in which title changed hands) 


WF—Won on foul. 


Date Where held Winner, weight, age Loser, weight, age Rounds Referee . 
uly 8, 1889 Richburg, Miss...... John L. Sullivan, 198 (30)... Jake Kilrain, 195 (30)..... 75 John Fitzpatrick 
Bey 1e07 | ew Ort ‘f : es bare-knuckle title fight) . 

aa AS ew Orleans, La..... James J. orbett, 178 (26)... John L. Sullivan, 212 (33). 21° Prof. Joh 
farch 17, 1897 Carson City, Nev.... Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (34).. James J. Corbett, 183 Se KO 14 cote 
une 9, 1899 Coney Island, N.Y.. *James J. Jeffries, 206 (24)... Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (37) KO11 George Siler 
eb. 23,1906 Los Angeles........ Tommy Burns, 180 (24).... Marvin Hart, 188 (29)..... 20 James J. Jeffries 
Nec. 26,1908 Sydney, N.S.W.... Jack Johnson, 196 (30)...... Tommy Burns, 176 (27)... KO14 Hugh Mcintosh 
(Police stopped fight to save Burns from further punishment) 
july 4,1910 Reno, Nev.......... Jack Johnson, 208 (31)...... James J. Jeffries, 227 (34). KO15 Tex Rickard 
: Ueffries came out of retirement in an effort to regain title) 
April 5,1915 Havana, Cuba....... Jess Willard, 230 (31)....... Jack Johnson, 20534 (37).. KO 26 Jack Welch 
uly 4, 1919 Toledo, Ohio. =o... Jack Dempsey, 187 (24)..... Jess Willard, 245 (35)..... KO 3. Ollie Pecord 
sept. 23,1926 Philadelphia........ tGene Tunney, 18934 (28)... Jack Dempsey, 190 (31)... 10 Pop Reilly 
lune 12,1930 New York.......... Max Schmeling, 188 (24).... Jack Sharkey, 197 (27).... WF 4 Jim Crowley 
lune 21, 1932 Long Island City.... Jack Sharkey, 205 (29)...... Max Schmeling, 188 (26).. 15 Gunboat Smith 
june 29, 1933 Long Island City..... Primo Carpera, 26024 (26)... Jack Sharkey, 201 (30).... KO 6 Arthur Donovan 
lune 14, 1934 Long Island City..... Max Baer, 20924 (25)....... Primo Carnera, 26314 (27). KO11 Arthur Donovan 
lune 13,1935 Long Island City..... Jim Braddock, 19334 (29)... Max Baer, 20934 (26)..... 15 Jack McAvoy 
une 22,1937 Chicago............ Joe Louis, 19724 (23)....... Jim Braddock, 197 (31)... KO 8 Tommy Thomas 


*Lack of opposition caused Jeffries to retire in March 1905. He named Marvin Hart and Jack Root as the 
leading contenders and agreed to referee their fight at Reno, Nev., on July 3, 1905, with the stipulation that 


ne would designate the winner the world champion. Hart, 190 (28), 


bwelfth round. 


knocked out Root, 171 (29), in the 


¢Burns claimed the title after defeating Hart. Philadelphia Jack O’Brien became another claimant after 
fighting a 20-round draw with Burns at Los Angeles on Nov. 28, 1906, with Jeffries as the referee, Burns, 
180 (25), eliminated O’Brien, 167 (29), by defeating him in 20 rounds at Los Angeles, May 8, 1907. Charles 


Eyton was the referee. 


t¢Tunney retired after his bout with Tom Heeney in New York on July 26, 1928. Tunney, 192 (30), knocked 
ut Heeney, 20342 (30), in the eleventh round. Ed Forbes was the referee. 


BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 


719—Jim Figg 

734—George Taylor 

740—Jack Broughton 

750—Jack Slack 

760—Bill Stevens 

761—George Meggs 

765—Bill Darts 

777—Harry Sellers 

780—Jack Harris 

785—Tom (Jackling) Johnson 

790—Big Ben Brain 

792—Daniel Mendoza 

795—John Jackson (retired) 

802—Jem Belcher 

805—Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) 

808—John Gully (declined title) 

809—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup 

824—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title. 

825—Jem Ward received belt, not transferable 

838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title 

839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke; claimed 
championship; received belt from Jem Ward. 

841—Nick Ward Vem’s brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2. In 
return match Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt 
by subscription. It was transferable. 

845—Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. 

850—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pad- 
dock, claimed title. 

851—Harry Broome won title from Perry. 

853—Perry claimed title when Broome forfeited £200 to him 
in a match; retired from ring on Aug. 138 

857—Tom Sayers beat Perry for £200 a side and new belt. 

360—Sayers retired after 42-round draw with John C. 
Heenan (The Benicia Boy), leaving old belt open for 
competition. 


1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybridge Infant) beat Paddock and 
received belt. 

1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst. 

1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the belt. 

1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt. Subsequently gave 
it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed belt. 

1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. 

1865—Joe Wormald beat Andrew Marsden for £200 a side 
and belt, which had been claimed by both. Belt was 
given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Mace. 

1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a side and 
belt at stake. 

1867—Wormald received £200 forfeit from Ned O’Baldwin 
and claimed belt when .O’Baldwin failed to appear at 
starting place. 

1867—Mace and 0’Baldwin drew; £200 a side; title and belt 
in abeyance, 

1868—Wormald and O’ Baldwin drew; £200 a side and title in 
America. 

1869—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in America for world 
championship. 

1870—Mace beat Allen in America for world championship. 

1871—Mace and Joe Coburn fought draw for championship; 
£500 a side. 

1882—John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for American 
championship only; 9 rounds, Mississippi City, Miss. 
(London Prize Ring rules). 

1885—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side and cham- 
pionship of England. 

1887—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; $10,000 and Police 
Gazette Championship of World belt. 

1889—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 75 rounds, Rich- 
burg, Miss., July 8, in last bare-knuckle championship 
fight; $10,070 a side and Police Gazette Belt. (Sullivan 
claimed world title because of draw fought by Kilrain 
with Smith, England's titleholder.) 


J ay . 
CS 


Information Please 


Other World Boxing Titleholders 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1903 —Jack Root, George Gardner 
1903-05—Bob Fitzsimmons 
1905-12—Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 
1912-16—Jack Dillon 
1916-20—Battling Levinsky 
1920-22—Georges Carpentier 
1923 —Battling Siki 
1923-25—Mike McTigue 
1925-26—Paul Berlenbach 
1926-27—Jack Delaney (a) 
1927 —Mike McTigue 
1927-29—Tommy Loughran (a) 
1930-34—Maxie Rosenbloom 
1934-35—Bob Olin 
1935-39—John Henry Lewis (a) 
1939 —Melio Bettina 
1939-41—Billy Conn (a) 
1941-48—Gus Lesnevich 
1948- —Freddie Mills 

(a) Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1867-72—Tom Chandler (bare knuckles). 
1872-81—Geo. Rourke (bare knuckles and gloves) 
1881-82—Mike Donovan (r) 
1884-91—Jack (Nonpareil) Dempsey 
1891-97—Bob Fitzsimmons 
1897-1907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philadelphia Jack 
O'Brien (t) 
1907-08—Stanley Ketchel 
1908 —Billy Papke 
1908-10—Stanley Ketchel 
1910-13—Billy Papke 
1913. —Frank Klaus 
1913-14—George Chip 
1914-17—Al McCoy 
1917-20—WMike O'Dowd 
1920-23—Johnny Wilson 
1923-26—Harry Greb 
1926 —Tiger Flowers 
1926-31—Mickey Walker (a) 
1931-32—Gorilla Jones (NBA); Ben seby (N. Y. Comm.) 
1932-37—Marcel Thil* 
1938 —AlI Hostak and Solly Krieger (NBA) 
1939 —Solly Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Garcia 
(N. Y. Comm.) 
1940 —Tony Zale (NBA); Ken Overlin (N. Y. Comm.) 
1941 —Tony Zale (NBA); Billy Soose (N. Y. Comm.)t 
1941-47—Tony Zale 
1947-48—Rocky Graziano 
1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 
(r)Retired. (t)Title claimants. (a)Abandoned title. 
*Thil’s victory on a foul over Jones gave him a clear 
title claim, but the New York Commission withheld 
recognition. At various times during the 1932-37 
period, championship recognition by the different 
bodies was given to the following: Ben Jeby, Lou 
Brouillard, Vince Dundee, Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko, 
and Freddy Steele. Fred Apostoli knocked out Thil 
in 10 rounds at the Polo Grounds, Sept. 23, 1937, 
but did not claim the title because of an agreement 
meade with Thil. This was Thil’s last fight. jSoose 
abandoned his claim to the title and Zale became 


the undisputed champion by defeating Georgie 
Abrams, who had beaten Soose three times. 


WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1892-94—-Mysterious Billy Smith 
1894-96—Tommy Ryan 


- 1896 —Kid McCoy (0) 


1900 —Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 
1901 —Rube Ferns 

1901-06—Joe Walcott* 
1906-07—Honey Mellody 


1907 —WMike (Twin) Sullivant 
1915 —Ted Lewist 
1919-22—Jack Britton 
1922-26—Mickey Walker 
1926-27—Pete Latzo 
1927-29—Joe Dundee 
1929-30—Jackie Fields 

1930 —Young Jack Thompson 
1930-31—Tommy Freeman 

1931 —Young Jack Thompson 
1931-32—Lou Brouillard 
1932-33—Jackie Fields 

1933 —Young Corbett 3d 
1933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 

1934 —Barney Ross 
1934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
1935-38—Barney Ross 


1938-40—Henry Armstrong & 
1940-41—Fritzie Zivic a 
1941-46—Freddie Cochrane ; 

1946-47—Marty Servo (r), Ray Robinson ss 


1947- —Ray Robinson 4 


(o0)Outgrew class. *Walcott lost on foul to Dixie Kid 
in 1904, but decision was disputed. Dixie Kid went 
abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was again recog- 
nized as the champion. {Sullivan outgrew class. The 
title was claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, 
Ray Bronson, Clarence (Kid) Ferns, Mike Gibbons, 
Kid Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Brit- 
ton but no one received recognition as titleholder 
until Ted Lewis established his claim in 1915. {Lewis 
outpointed Britton to gain undisputed possession of 
the crown on Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a 
number of times over a period of four years with 
varying results until March 17, 1919, when Britton 
became the undisputed titleholder by knocking out 
Lewis. (r)Retired. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 

1885-96—Jack McAuliffe* 

1896-99—Kid Lavigne 

1899-02—Frank Erne 

1902-08—Joe Gans 

1908-10—Battling Nelson 

1910-12—Ad Wolgast 

1912-14—Willie Ritchie 

1914-17—Freddy Welsh 

1917-25—Benny Leonard (r) 

1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 

1925-26—Rocky Kansas 

1926-30—Sammy Mandell 

1930 —Al Singer 

1930-33—Tony Canzoneri 

1933-35—Barney Ross 

1935-36—Tony Canzoneri 

1936-38—Lou Ambers 

1938-39—Henry Armstrong 

1939-40—Lou Ambers 

1940-41—Lew Jenkins 

1941-42—Sammy Angottt 

1943. —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), 
Sammy Angott (NBA). 

1944 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). 

1945 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurita, Ike 
Williams (NBA). 

1946-47—Bob Montgomery (N. Y: Comm.), Ike Williams 
(NBA). 

1947- —\ke Williams 


*McAuliffe was champion of America, but never 
held the world crown, his battle for the world title 
with Jem Carney of England in 1887 resulting in a 
74-round draw. (r)Retired. ;Angott announced his re- 
tirement on Nov. 13, 1942, leaving the title vacant, but 
approximately two months later announced his come- 
back as challenger for the crown. 


we 2 - c = 
_ FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
_ —Freddy Bogan 
—Billy Murphy 
592-1900—George Dixon 
100-01—Terry McGovern 
101 —Young Corbett (0) 
104-08—Brooklyn Tommy Sullivan 
108-12—Abe Attell 
112-23—Johnny Kilbane 
123 —Eugene Criqui 
323-25—Johnny Dundee (0) 
125-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 
127-28—Benny Bass 
128 =—Tony Canzoneri 
)28-29—Andre Routis 
129-32—Battling Battalino (0) 
132 —Tommy Paul (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N. Y. Comm.). 
333-36—Freddie Miller 
136-37—Petey Sarron 
937-38—Henry Armstrong (a) 
938-40—Joey Archibald 
340-41 —Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibald 
941-42—Chalky Wright 
142-48—Willie Pep 
448 —Sandy Saddler 
(o)Outgrew class. (#)Abandoned title. 


FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


J16-23—Jimmy Wilde 

323-25—Pancho Villa* 

25  —Frankie Genaro 

)25-27—Fidel La Barba (r) 

927. +—Corporal Izzy Schwartzt 

930 —WMidget Wolgast (N. Y. Comm.); Frankie Genaro 
(NBA). 

331-32—Young Perezt 

332-35—Jackie Brown 

335-38—Benny Lynch (r) 

39 —Peter Kane (a) 

143-47—Jackie Paterson (d) 

947- —Rinty Monaghan 

*Villa died in 1925, Genaro claiming title. jSchwartz 

‘as recognized as champion by N. Y. Comm., but 

ynditions in the class became confused and were not 

raightened out until an elimination tourney was 

eld in November, 1929. {Perez was Tecognized as 

orld’s champion by the International Boxing Union 

f Europe. (r)Retired. (a)Abandoned title. (d)De- 

rived of title. 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONS, 1948 


12 LB.—Frank Sodano, Philadelphia 

18 LB.—Bill Morgan, Newark, N. J. 

6 LB.—Teddy Fittipaldo, Warren, Ohio 

35 LB.—Johnny Gonsalves, Oakland, Calif. 

17 LB.—Eugene Linscott, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
30 LB.—Raymond Bryan, New York 

75 LB.—Grant Butcher, San Francisco 
EAVYWEIGHT—Coley Wallace, New York 
EAM—New York 


BANTAMWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1890-92—George Dixon (0) 
1894-99—Jimmy Barry (r) | 
1899-1900—Terry McGovern (0, 
1901 —Harry Harris (0) 
1902-03—Harry Forbes 
1903-04—Frankie Neil 

1904 —Joe Bowker (0) 
1905-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) 
1910-14—Johnny Coulon 
1914-17—Kid Williams 
1917-20—Pete Herman 
1920-21—Joe Lynch 

1921 —Pete Herman 
1921-22—Johhny Buff 
1922-24—Joe Lynch 

1924 —Abe Goldstein 
1924-25—Eddie (Cannonball) Martin 
1925 —Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg (d) 
1929-35—Al Brown 
1935-36—Baltazar Sangchili 
1936 —Tony Marino 
1936-37—Sixto Escobar 
1937-38—Harry Jeffra 
1938-40—Sixto Escobar (r) 
1940-42—Lou Salica 
1942-47—Manuel Ortiz 

1947 —Harold Dade _ 

1947- —Manuel Ortiz 


(o)Outgrew class. (r)Retired. (d)Deprived of title 
when unable to make weight for championship bout. 


Famous Firsts in Boxing 


First modern ring champion: Jim Figg 
of England, 1719. 

First set of boxing rules and first set of 
boxing gloves: Made by Jack Broughton, 
1743. 

First championship fight in America: 
Jacob Hyer beat Tom Beasley, 1816. 

First glove fight: Between two English 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, October 
8, 1818. 

First contest in which motion pictures 
were filmed for general display to the pub- 
lic: Bob Fitzsimmons vs. Jim Corbett bout 
at Carson City, Nevada, 1897. 

First million-dollar gate: Jack Dempsey 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July 2, 1921 
($1,789,238) . 

First fight broadcast: Dempsey vs. Car- 
pentier, 1921, J. Andrew White announcer. 

First fight to draw over 100,000 people: 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney at Phila- 
delphia, 1926 (120,757). 

First fight on television: Eric Boon vs. 
Arthur Danahar, Harringay Arena, Lon- 
don, England, February 23, 1939. 


Neil Memorial Award Winners 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque is g 
ion of New York to the individual who hai 


port. The winners: 
1943 


1938 Jack Dempsey 

1939 Billy Conn 

1940 Henry Armstrong 1944 
1941 Joe Louis 1945 
1942 Sgt. Barney Ross 1946 


1947 


iven annually by the Boxing Writers’ Associa- 
s done the most to further the cause of the 


The boxers in all branches of the 
Armed Forces of our country. 

Lt. Comdr. Benny Leonard, U.S.M.S. 

James J. Walker 

Tony Zale 


Gus Lesnevich 


Born, May 13, 1914, Lexington, Alabama. Weight, 213% Ib. 


Height, 6 ft. 2 In. Jan. 11 
> Jan. 27 
1934 Feb. 17 
July 4 Jack Kracken, Chicago...........+e+eeees KO 1 = June 22 
July 11 Willie Davis, Chicago............ mh gy Pee KO 3 
July 29 Larry Udell, Chicago. ..........+.++2-+0-- KO 2 ~ Aug. 30 
Aug. 13 Jack Kranz, Chicago.........-..--+e+-ee0e> W 6 
Aug. 27 Buck Everett, Chicago............-....--- KO 2 Feb. 23 
Sept.11 Alex Borchuk, Detroit.................-+ KO 4 Apr. 1 
Sept.25 Adolph Wiater, Chicago...........-.-..---- W10 june 22 
Octes 24 Art Sykes, Chicago... 5.0.5 -.s0cccecccsess KO 8 
Oct. 30 Jack O'Dowd, Detroit................-.-- KO 2 
Nov. 14 Stanley Poreda, Chicago.................- KO 1 Jan. 25 
Nov. 30 Charley Massera, Chicago.............-.-: KO 3 — ~ 
Dec. 14 Lee Ramage, Chicago..............e+e0e KO 8 Sept. 20 
eae? Feb. 9 
ans doerarsy Petroni, Detroit. 25..12).00.. scelewees ese W 10 Mar. 29 
Jan. 11 Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh..................- KO 10 june 20 
Feb. 1 Lee Ramage, Los Angeles...............-- KO 2 Dec. 16 
Mar. 8 Donald Barry, San Francisco.............- KO 3 
Mar. 28 Natie Brown, Detroit................22.-6 Ww 10 J 3 
ADEE IS PeROY, Lazer, CHICAGO. oc. .c0e0detcenseicess KO 3 be 1 
Apr. 24 Biff Benton, Dayton................0200+ Ko 2 Feb. 17 
Apr. 27 Roscoe Toles, Flint.............2...-0005- Ko 6 Mar. 21 
May 3 Willie Davis, Peoria................-..-- Ko 2 Apr. 8 
May 5 Gene Stanton, Kalamazoo................. Ko 3. May 23 
June 25 “Primo Carnera, Yankee Stadium........... KO 6 June 18 
Aug. 7 King Levinsky, Chicago................... KO 1 — Sept. 29 
Sept. 24 Max Baer, Yankee Stadium............... KO 4 
Dec. 13 Paulino Uzcudun, Madison Square Garden..KO 4 Jan. 9 
Mar. 27 
ateie June 19 
Jan, 17 Charley Retalaff, Chicago............0..5. KO 1. Sent. 18 
June 19 Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium....... KO by 12 : 
Aug. 17 Jack Sharkey, Yankee Stadium............ KO 3 
Sept.22 Al Ettore, Philadelphia................... KO 5 Dec. 5 
Oct. 9 Jorge Brescia, Madison Square Garden..... KO 3 
Dec. 14 Eddie Simms, Cleveland.................. KO 1 June 25 


RECAPITULATION—bouts, 61; knockouts, 51; won 


Mesto clan a $ 4,757.00 | 1938........... $406,409.00 | 1942..... 
BESO ea riehiain vse 429/655.00 1192939. cass ane 301,995.17 | 1946..... 
MOSES cect 5s 281,838.00 | 1940........... 117,455.25 | 1947..... 
OS Bite sts 0 9.8:9:9 BD 202 UG LOGS Joie ies nin 471,892.86 


Ring Record and Earnings of Joe Louis 


1937 ; 
Stanley Ketchel, Buffalo...... Sioees voeee KOM 
Bob Pastor, Madison Square Garden........ WwW 
Natie Brown, Kansas City 4 
James J. Braddock, Chicago..............- KO 
(Won heavyweight championship of the a 
Tommy Farr, Yankee Stadium..........-..- 
1938 : 
Nathan Mann, Madison Square Garden..... KO 3 
Harry Thomas, Chicago...............+.+- KO | 
Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium.......... KO 1 
1939 PY 
John Henry Lewis, Madison Sq. Garden....KO 1 
Jack Roper, Los Angeles..............++-- KO-1 
Tony Galento, Yankee Stadium............ KO 4 
Bob Pastor; Detroit... ...a0dedes aaeenee KO 11 
1940 a 
Arturo Godoy, Madison Square Garden...... W 15 
Johnny Paychek, Madison Square Garden...KO 2 
Arturo Godoy, Yankee Stadium............ KO 8 
Al McCoy, Boston’... ..s..c00. sneer KO 6 
1941 
Red Burman, Madison Square Garden...... KO 5 
Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia......-.......... KO 2 
Abe Simon, Detroit... ..5%. s0.ceseeeeee KO 13 
Tony Musto, St: Lonis: 1305200. aeaiees cae KO 9 
Buddy Baer, Washington, D.C........ W disq. 7 
Billy Conn, Polo Grounds................. KO 13 
Lou Nova, Polo Grounds................4. KO 6 
1942 
Buddy Baer, Madison Square Garden...... KO 1 
Abe Simon, Madison Square Garden....... KO 6 
1946 
Billy Conn, Yankee Stadium.............. KO 8 
Tami Mauriello, Yankee Stadium.......... KO 1 
1947 
Joe Walcott, Madison Square Garden........ Wi15 
1948 
Joe Walcott, Yankee Stadium.............. KO 11 
decisions, 9; knocked out by, 1. 
ian mer $111,082.00 | 1948.......... $257,162.00 
saieees 741,727.44 
jvaee 75,968.00 
Total... .oea5 $3,533,203.72* 


*Louis was inducted into the Army in 1942. Before his fight with Billy Conn on June 19, 1946, Louis’ earn- 
ings from exhibitions while on furlough and since his discharge amounted to $73,000, In 1946-47 Joe received 


approximately $200,000 from exhibitions in the United States, Hawaii, Mexico, Cuba and South America. 


In 


the spring of 1948 Louis received $80,000 for exhibition appearances in England. These amounts are included 


in the total compilation. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS IN 1948 


Date Winner Loser Title at stake Where held Rounds Attendance 
Feb. 24—Willie Pep............ Humberto Sierra. ..... Featherweight........... Miami, Fla....... KO 10. Sees 7,757 
March 5—Gus Lesnevich........Billy Fox............. Light heavyweight........ New York........ KO 1 ee eee 18,453 
March 23—Rinty Monaghan...... Jackie Paterson....... Flyweight<.. ence e eee Belfast:s eee KO: 7 eee 10,006 
May 25—Ike Williams......... Enrique Bolanos...... Lightweight............. Los Angeles...... Creare 28,006 
June 10—*Tony Zale...........Rocky Graziano....... Middleweight............. Newark, N.J..... KO) 3332eeee 20,255 
June 25—Joe Louis............ Joe Walcott........... Heavyweight............. New York........ KO Tina 42.66; 
June 28—Ray Robinson......... Bernard Docusen..... Welterweight............. Chicagovse. ae 1b eee 8,50¢ 
July 4—Manuel Ortiz......... Memo Valero......... Bantamweight........... Mexicali, Mex..... KOw8i, sees 11,153 
July 12—Ike Williams.......... Beau Jack keh ro..c% Lightweight.............. Philadelphia. ..... KOT he 12.95% 
July 26—*Freddie Mills........ Gus Lesnevich........ Light heavyweight........ London xcseniee a 15. ria 46,00 
Sept. 21—*Marcel Cerdan....... ONY Zale aw tes S, Middleweight............. Jersey City....... KO! 12555, seers 19,27; 
Sept. 23—Ike Williams......... Jesse Flores........,. Lightweight.............. New York........ KOO. eee 15,413 
Oct. 29—*Sandy Saddler. ......Willie Pep.......-.... Featherweight............ New York........ Kona, ee 14,68 


*Won championship, 


‘AWN TENNIS is a comparatively modern 
modification of the ancient game of 
sourt tennis. Major Walter Clopton Wing- 
ield thought that something like court 
sennis might be played outdoors on lawns 
and in December, 1873, at Nantclwyd, 
Wales, he introduced his new game under 
she name of Sphairistike at a lawn party. 
The game was a success and spread rapidly, 
jut the name was a total failure and 
almost immediately disappeared when all 
she players and spectators began to refer 
(0 the new game as “lawn tennis”. In the 
sarly part of 1874 a young lady named 
Mary Ewing Outerbridge returned from 
Bermuda to New York, bringing with her 
the implements and necessary equipment 
of the new game that she had obtained 
from 2- British Army supply store in Ber- 
muda. Miss Outerbridge and friends played 
the first game of lawn tennis in the United 
States on the grounds of the Staten Island 


TENNIS | 
Cricket and Baseball Club in the spring 
of 1874. 3 

For a few years the new game went 
along in haphazard fashion under varying 
rules. Tennis balls were of no standard 
size or texture. The nets were set at differ- 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side and 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts were 
marked out in hour-glass shape, narrow 


in the middle and wide at both ends. But 


. about 1880 standard measurements for the 
court and standard equipment within 
definite limits became the rule. In 1881 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion was formed and conducted the first 
national championship at Newport, R. I. 
The international matches for the Davis 


Cup began with a series between the — 


British and United States players on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, with the 
home players winning. 


Lawn Tennis Statistics 
Source: The Official Tennis Guide; published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS 


No matches in 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45. 


Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1900 United States 5, British Isles 0 Chestnut Hill 1925 United States 5, France 0 Philadelphia 
1902 United States 3, British Isles 2 Brooklyn 1926 United States 4, France 1 Philadelphia 
903 British Isles 4, United States 1 Chestnut Hill 1927 France 3, United States 2 Philadelphia 
904 British Isles 5, Belgium 0 Wimbledon 1928 France 4, United States 1 Paris 
905 British Isles 5, United States 0 Wimbledon 1929 France 3, United States 2 Paris 
906 British Isles 5, United States 0 Wimbledon 1930 France 4, United States 1 Paris 
907 Australasia 3, British Isles 2 Wimbledon 1931 France 3, Great Britain 2 Paris 
908 Australasia 3, United States 2 Melbourne 1932 France 3, United States 2 Paris 
909 Australasia 5, United States 0 Sydney 1933 Great Britain 3, France 2 Paris 
911 Australasia 5, United States 0 Christchurch 1934 Great Britain 4, United States 1 Wimbledon 
912 British Isles 3, Australasia 2 Melbourne 1935 Great Britain 5, United States 0 Wimbledon 
913 United States 3, British Isles 2 Wimbledon 1936 Great Britain 3, Australia 2 Wimbledon 
1914 Australasia 3, United States 2 Forest Hills 1937 United States 4, Great Britain 1 Wimbledon 
919 Australasia 4, British Isles 1 Sydney 1938 United States 3, Australia 2 Philadelphia 
920 United States 5, Australasia 0 Auckland 1939 Australia 3, United States 2 Haverford 
921 United States 5, Japan 0 Forest Hills 1946 United States 5, Australia 0 Melbourne 
1922 United States 4, Australasia 1 Forest Hills 1947. United States 4, Australia 1 Forest Hills 
923 United States 4, Australasia 1 Forest Hills 1948 United States 5, Australia 0 Forest Hills 
924 United States 5, Australasia 0 Philadelphia 

WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 

WOMEN 

Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1923 United States 7, England 0 Forest Hills 1934 United States 5, England 2 Wimbledon 
1924 England 6, United States 1 Wimbledon 1935 United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills 
1925 England 4, United States 3 Forest Hills 1936 United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 
1926 United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 1937 United States 6, England 1 Forest Hills 
1927 United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 1938 United States 5, England 2 Wimbledon 
1928 England 4, United States 3 Wimbledon 1939 United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 
1929 United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills 1940-45 No matches : 
1930 England 4, United States 3 Wimbledon 1946 United States 7, England 8 Wimbledon 
1931 United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 1947 United States 7, England 0 Forest Hills 
1932 United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 1948 United States 6 England 1 Wimbledon 
1933 United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills 


UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 
Men's Singles 


1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1933 Fred J. Perry 
1934 Fred J. Perry 


1915 William Johnston 
1916 R. N. Williams, II 
1917 R. Lindley Murrayt 


| 1898 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1899 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 


1881 Richard D. Sears 
1882 Richard D. Sears 
1883 Richard D. Sears 


1884 Richard D. Sears 
1885 Richard D. Sears 
1886 Richard D. Sears 
1887 Richard D. Sears 


1901 William A. Larned 
1902 William A. Larned 
1903 Hugh L. Doherty 
1904 Holcombe Ward 


1918 R. Lindley Murray 
1919 William Johnston 
1920 William T. Tilden, II 
1921 William T. Tilden, II 


1935 Wilmer L. Allison” 
1936 Fred J. Perry 
1937 J. Donald Budge 
1938 J. Donald Budge 


1888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1890 Oliver S. Campbell 


- 1905 Beals C. Wright 
fs 

ce 

{ 1891 Oliver S. Campbell 

4 

4 

; 

A 


1906 William J. Clothier 
1907 William A. Larned 
1908 William A. Larned 
1909 William A. Larned 


1922 William T. Tilden, II 

1923 William T. Tilden, II 

1924 William T. Tilden, II 

1925 William T. Tilden, II 

1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 

1910 William A. Larned 1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 

1911 William A. Larned 1928 Henri Cochet 

1912 Maurice E. McLoughlin* | 1929 William T. Tilden, II 
1896 Robert D. Wrenn 1913 Maurice E. McLoughlin | 1930 John H. Doeg 

1897 Robert D. Wrenn 1914 R.N. Williams, || 1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 

*Challenge round abandoned. {Patriotic tourney. 


1939 Robert L. Riggs 
1940 Donald McNeill 
1941 Robert L. Riggs 


1892 Oliver S. Campbell 
1893 Robert D. Wrenn 
1894 Robert D. Wrenn 
1895 Fred H. Hovey 


1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt 
1944 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1946 John A. Kramer 

1947 John A. Kramer 

1948 Richard Gonzales 


Men's Doubles 


‘ 1881 C. M. Clark—F. W. Taylor 1915 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
1882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1916 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
1883 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1917 F. B. Alexander—H. A. Throckmorton* 
1884 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1918 W.T. Tilden, !I—Vincent Richardst 
1885 R. D. Sears—J. S. Clark 1919 N.E. Brookes—G. L. Patterson 
1886 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1920 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
1887 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1921 W. T. Tilden, 1I—Vincent Richards 
1888 0. S. Campbell—V. G. Hall 1922 W. T. Tilden, 1|—Vincent Richards 
1889 H. W. Slocum, Jr.—H.§A. Taylor 1923 W. T. Tilden, II—B. |. C. Norton 
1890 V. G. Hati—Clarence Hobart 1924 H. 0. Kinsey—R. G. Kinsey 
1891 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1925 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II 
1892 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1926 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, Il 
1893 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1927 W.T. Tilden, II}—F. T. Hunter 
1894 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1928 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey 
1895 M. G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 1929 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 
1896 C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 1930 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 
1897 L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1931 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
1898 L. E. Ware—&. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1932 H. E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill 
1899 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1933 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 
1900 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1934 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 
1901 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1935 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
1902 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1936 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1937. Baron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel 
1904 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1938 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
1905 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1939 A. K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich 
1906 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1940 J, A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1907 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1941 J. A, Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1908 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1942 Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1909 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1943 J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker 
1910 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1944 Lt. W. D. McNeil—a/c Robert Falkenburg 
1911 R. D. Litthe—G. F. Touchard 1945 Lt. Gardnar Muiloy—W. F. Talbert 
1912 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1946 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1913 M. E, McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1947 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1914 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1948 Gardnar Mulloy—W, F. Talbert 


*Patriotic tournament. {Challenge round abandoned. 


DAVIS CUP FINAL, 1948 


(At Forest Hills, N. Y., Sept. 4, 5 and 6) 
United States 5, Australia 0 


SINGLES—Ted Schroeder beat Adrian Quist, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-0, 6-0; Frank Parker beat Billy Sidwell, 6-4, 6-4, 
64; Schroeder beat Sidwell, 6-2, 6-1, 6-1; Parker beat 
Quist, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. 

DOUBLES—William Talbert and eh Mulloy beat 
Colin Long and Sidwell, 8-6, 9-7, 2 5. 


WIGHTMAN CUP SUMMARY, 1948 
United States 6, England 1 


SINGLES—Mrs. Margaret Osborne du Pont, United 
States, beat Mrs. Jean Bostock, 6-4, 8-6; Louise 
Brough, United States, beat Mrs. Betty Hilton, 6-3, 
6-4; Doris Hart, United States, beat Joy Gannon, 6-1, 
6-4; Mrs. du Pont beat Mrs. Hiiton, 6-3, 6-4; Miss 
Brough beat Mrs. Hilton, 6-1, 6-1. 


DOUBLES—Mrs. Bostock-Mrs. Molly Blair, England, 
beat Mrs. Patricia Canning Todd—Miss Hart, 6-3, 6-4; 
Miss Brough-Mrs. du Pont beat Mrs. Hilton-Mrs. Kay 
Stammers Menzies, 6-2, 6-2. 


U. S$. PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1948 
SINGLES—Jack Kramer, Los Angeles 
DOUBLES—Francisco Segura, Ecuador-Jack Kramer 


Women's Singles 


1903 Elisabeth H. Moore — 
1904 May G. Sutton 

1905 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1906 Helen Homans 

1907 Evelyn Sears 

1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach 
1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1912 Mary K. Browne 
1913 Mary K. Browne 
1914 Mary K. Browne 
1915 Molla Bjurstedt 

1916 Molla Bjurstedt 
1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 
1918 Moila Bjurstedt? 


1888 Bertha L. Townsend 
1889 Bertha L. Townsend 
1890 Ellen C. Roosevelt 
1891 Mabel E. Cahill 
1892 Mabel E. Cahill 
1893 Aline M. Terry 

1894 Helen R. Helwig 
1895 Juliette P. Atkinson 
1896 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1897 Juliette P. Atkinson 
1898 Juliette P. Atkinson - 
1899 Marion Jones 

1900 Myrtle McAteer 
1901 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1902 Marion Jones 


1919 Mrs. George W. Wightman 
1920 Mrs. Franklin t. Mallory 
1921 \Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 
1922 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 
1923 Helen N. Wills 

1924 Helen N. Wills 

1925 Helen N. Wills 

1926 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 
1927 Helen N. Wills 

1928 Helen N. Wills 

1929 Helen N. Wills 

1930 Betty Nuthall 

1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody 
1932 Helen Jacobs 

1933 Helen Jacobs 


1934 Helen Jacobs 

1935 Helen Jacobs 

1936 Alice Marble 

1937 Anita Lizana Zs 
1938 Alice Marble: i” 
1939 Alice Marble 
1940 Alice Marble ‘i 
1941 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke 

1942 Pauline M. Betz ~ = 
1943 Pauline M. Betz i 
1944 Pauline M. Betz i 
1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke a 
1946 Pauline M. Betz is 
1947 A, Louise Brough . J 
1948 Margaret du Pont p! 


Women's Doubles 


1890 Ellen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 
1891 Mabel E. Cahill—Mrs. W. F. Morgan 


1920 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
1921 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 


*Loulse Hammond won patriotic tourney. {Challenge round abandoned, 
F. 


1892 Mabel E. Cahill—A. M. McKinley 
1893 Aline M. Terry—Hattie Butler 

1894 Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 

1895 Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 

1896 E. H. Moore—J. P. Atkinson 

1897 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
1898 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
1899 Jane W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 
1900 Edith Parker—Hallie Champlin 

1901 J. P. Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 

1902 J. P. Atkinson—Marion Jones 

1903 E. H. Moore—Carrie B. Neely 

1904 May G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 

1905 Helen Homans—Carrie B. Neely 

1906 Mrs. L. S. Coe—Mrs. D. S. Platt 
1907 Marie Weimer—Carrie B. Neely 

1908 Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 

1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Eleanora Sears 
1912 Dorothy Green—Mary K. Browne 
1913 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
1914 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
1915 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Eleanora Sears 
1916 Molla Bjurstedti—Eleanora Sears 

1917 Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
1918 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
1919 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 


1922 Mrs. J. B. Jessup—Helen N. Wills 
1923 Kathleen McKane—Mrs. B. C. Covell 
1924 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
1925 Mary K. Browne—Helen N. Wills 

1926 Elizabeth Ryan—tleanor Goss 

1927 Mrs. L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 
1928 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
1929 Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
1930 Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey 

1931 Betty Nuthall—Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall 
1932 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1933 Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

1934 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1935 Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 

1936 Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock 
1937 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1938 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1939 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1940 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. S. P. Cooke—Margaret Osborne 
1942 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1943 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1944 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1945 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1946 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1947 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1948 A. Louise Brough—Margaret du Pont 


OTHER UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS, 1948 


Singles 


VETERANS’—J. Gilbert Hall, New York - 
WOMEN VETERANS’—Mrs. Mabel Bostwick, New York 


Doubles 
MIXED—Tom Brown, San Francisco=A. Louise Brough, 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 

FATHER AND SON—Arthur C. Neilsen, Sr.-Arthur C. Neilson, 
Jr., Chicago 

VETERANS'—Mel Gallagher-John E. Woodall, Los Angeles 

WOMEN VETERANS’—Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightmans 
Mrs. Marion Jessup, Brookline, Mass. 


Clay Courts 
SINGLES—Richard Gonzales, Los Angeles 
WOMEN’S SINGLES—Mme. Magda Rurac, 


Rumania 
DOUBLES—Sam Match, San Francisco-Tom Chambers, Los 


Angeles 


Bucharest, 


Indoor 
SINGLES—wWilliam F. Talbert, New York 
WOMEN’S SINGLES—Mrs. Patricia C. Todd, La Jolla, Calif. 
DOUBLES—Jean Borotra-Marcel Bernard, France 
WOMEN’S DOUBLES—Doris Hart-Barbara Scofield, Miami 
U. (Fla.) 
MIXED DOUBLES—William F, Talbert-Doris Hart 


Public Parks 

SINGLES—Willis Anderson, Los Angeles 

WOMEN’S SINGLES—Mrs. Mary A. Prentiss, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

DOUBLES—Myron McNamara-Nolan McQuown, San Fer- 
nando, Calif. 

WOMEN’S DOUBLES—Mrs. Mary A. Prentiss-Alice Wanee, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

MIXED DOUBLES—Mrs. Mary A. Prentiss-Clyde Hippenstiel, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


ere : 


Information Please Alma 


1883 W. Renshaw 


BRITISH LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


1899 R. F. Doherty 


Men's Singles 
3 ; W. Gore 1893 J. Pin 1909 A. W. Gore 
ie 4 F. Hadow 1894 J. Pin 1910 A. F. Wilding 
1879 J. T. Hartiey 1895 W. Baddeley 1911 A. F. Wilding 
1880 J. T. Hartley 1896 H. S. Mahony 1912 A. F. Wilding 
1881 W. Renshaw 1897 R. F. Doherty 1913 A. F. Wilding 
1882 W. Renshaw 1898 R. F. Doherty 1914 N. E. Brookes 


1915-18 No tournaments 


1928 R. Lacoste 

1929 H.Cochet 

1930 W. T. Tilden, 1 

1931 S. B. Wood 

1932 H. E. Vines, Jr; q 
1933 J. H. Crawford 4 
1934 F. J. Perry 
1935 F. J. Perry 

1936 F. J. Perry 
1937 J. D. Budge 

1938 J. D. Budge 

1939 R. L. Riggs 


*Challenge round abandoned. 


1879 L. R. Erskine—~&. F. Lawford 
1880 W. Renshaw-—é. Renshaw 
1881 W. Renshaw—-E. Renshaw 
1882 J. T. Hariley—R. T. Richardson 
¥883 C. W. Grisistead--C. E. Welldon 
1884 W. Renshaw—E£. Renshaw 
1885 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
1886 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
1887 P. Bowes-Lyon—H. W. W. Wilber- 
force 
1888 W. Renshaw—€. Renshaw 
1889 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
1880 J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 
1891 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
1892 H. S. Barlow—E. W. Lewis 
1893 J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 
1894 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
1895 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
1896 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
1897 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1898 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 


*Challenge round abandoned. 


1884 M. Watson 1899 Mrs. Hillyard 1913 Mrs. L. Chambers 
1885 M. Watson 1900 Mrs. Hillyard 1914 Mrs. L. Chambers. 
1886 Miss Bingley 1901 Mrs. Sterry 1915-18 No tournaments 
1887 L. Dod 1902 M. E. Robb 1919 Mile. Lenglen 
1888 L. Dod 1903 Miss Douglas 1920 Mile. Lenglen 
1889 Mrs. Hillyard 1904 Miss Douglas 1921 Mlle. Lenglen 
1890 L. Rice 1905 M. Sutton 1922 Mile. Lenglen 
1891 L. Dod 1906 Miss Douglas 1923 Mile. Lenglen 
1892 L. Dod 1907 M. Sutton 1924 K. McKane 

1893 L. Dod 1908 Mrs. Sterry 1925 Mile. Lenglen 
1894 Mrs. Hillyard 1909 D. Boothby 1926 Mrs. Godfree 

1895 C. Cooper 1910 Mrs. L. Chambers 1927 H. Wills 

1896 C. Cooper 1911 Mrs. L. Chambers 1928 H. Wills 

1897 Mrs. Hillyard 1912 Mrs, Larcombe 1929 H. Wills 


1898 C. Cooper 


1913 Mrs. McNair—Miss Boothby 
1914 Miss Ryan—A. M. Morton 
1915-18 No tournaments 

1919 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
1920 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
192] Mille. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
1922 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
1923 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
1924 Mrs. Wightman—H. Wills 
1925 Mile, Lenglen—Miss Ryan 


1884 W. Renshaw 1900 R. F. Doherty 1919 G. L. Patterson 

1885 W. Renshaw 1901 A. W. Gore 1920 W. T. Tilden, Il 
- 1886 W. Renshaw 1902 H. L. Doherty 1921 W. T. Tilden, Il 

1887 H. F. Lawford 1903 H..L. Doherty 1922 G. L. Patterson* 

1888 E. Renshaw 1904 H. L. Doherty 1923 W. M. Johnston 

1889 W. Renshaw 1905 H. L. Doherty 1924 J. Borotra 

1890 W. J. Hamilton 1906 H. L. Doherty 1925 R. Lacoste 
1891 W. Baddeley 1907 N. E. Brookes 1926 J. Borotra 

1892 W. Baddeley 1908 A. W. Gore 1927 H. Cochet 


Men's Doubles 


Brookes—A. F. Wilding 

. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 
1909 A. W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 
1910 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 
. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 

. R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 

. R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 

. E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 
1915-18 No tournaments 

1919 R. V. Thomas—P. O’Hara Wood 
1920 R. N. Williams, 1I—C. S. Garland 
1921 R. Lycett—M. Woosnam 

1922 R. Lycett—J. 0. Anderson* 


1899 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1900 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1901 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1902 S. H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1904 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1905 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1906 S. H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 

E. 

F. 


Women's Singles 


1940-45 No tournaments 
1946 Yvon Petra 

1947 John A. Kramer 
1948 RB. Falkenburg 


1923 R. Lycett—L. A. Godfree 
1924 V. Richards—F. T. Hunter 
1925 J. Borotra—R. Lacoste 

1926 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 

1927 W. T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter 
1928 H, Cochet—J. Brugnon 

1929 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 
1930 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 

1931 G. M. Lott—J. Van Ryn 
1932 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 

1933 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 

1934 G. M. Lott—L. R. Stoefen 
1935 J. H. Crawford—A. K. Quist 
1936 C. R. D. Tuckey—G. P, Hughes 
1937 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
1938 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
1939 R. L. Riggs—E. T. Cooke 
1940-45 No tournaments 

1946 J. A. Kramer—Tom Brown 
1947 J. A. Krame:—R. Falkenburg 
1948 J. Bromwich—F. Sedgman 


1930 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1931 Fri, C, Aussen 
1932 Mrs. F..S, Moody 


Women's Doubles 


1926 Miss Ryan—M. K. Browne 

1927 Miss Ryan—H. Wills 

1928 Mrs. H. Watson—P. Saunders 

1929 Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 

1930 Miss Ryan—Mrs. F. S. Moody 

1931 Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. Mud- 
ford King 

1932 Mile. D. Metaxa—Mile. J. Sigart 

1933 Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 

1934 Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 


1933 Mrs. F, S$. Moody 
1934 D, E. Round 

1935 Mrs. F. S, Moody 
1936 H. H. Jacobs 
1937 D. E, Round 

1938 Mrs, F. S. Moody 
1939 A. Marble 
1940-45 No tournaments 
1946 Pauline M. Betz 
1947 Margaret Osborne 
1948 A. Louise Brough 


1935 K. E: Stammers—F, James 

1936 K. E, Stammers—F, James 

1937 Mme. S. Mathieu—A. M. Yorke 
1938 A, Marble—Mrs. S, P. Fabyan 
1939 A, Marble—Mrs. S. P, Fabyan 
1940-45 No tournaments 

1946 A. L. Brough—M. Osborne 

1947 Doris Hart—Mrs. Pat Todd 

1948 A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 


COURT TENNIS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. : i 3 


National Champions : 


892 Richard D. Sears, Boston A.A. 

893 Fiske Warren, Boston A.A. 

894-95 8B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
896 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A.A. 

897 George R. Fearing, Jr., Boston A.A. 
898-99 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A.A. 

.900 Eustace H. Miles, England 

(901-04 Joshua Crane, Boston A.A. 

[905 Charles E. Sands, R. and T. Club 

1906-17 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 

1918-19 No tournaments 

1920-25 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 

1926 C. Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 

1927 George Huband, England, and Chicago R. C. 


RACQUETS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times, 


1928-29 Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club 
1930 Lord Aberdare, England 

1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia 
1933 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1934-37 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1938 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1941 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 
1947 E. M. Beals, Jr., Boston 

1948 Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, N. Y. 


National Champions 


1890 B. Spalding de Garmendia, N. Y. Racquet Court 
1891 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
1892 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A.A. 
1893-94 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
1895 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A.A. 
1896-97 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
1898 F. F. Rolland, Canada 

1899 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A.A. 

1900 Eustace H. Miles, England 

1901 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A.A. 

1902 Clarence H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 

1903 Payne Whitney, R. and T. Club 

1904 George H. Brooke, Philadelphia R. Cc. 

1905 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 

1906 Percy D. Haughton, R. and T. Club 

1907 Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 

1908 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 
1909 H. F. McCormick, University Club, Chicago 
1910 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 
1911-12 Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 

1913-14 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 

1915 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


1916 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1917 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-19 No tournaments 


1920-22 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1923 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1924-25 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1926 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1927-28 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo ; 

1929 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club a 
1930 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1931-33 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1934 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 

1935 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 


1936 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 
1937-39 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1940 Warren Ingersoll, II!, Philadelphia R. C. 
1941 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Robert Grant, II], R. and T. Club 

1947 J. Richards Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1948 Robert Grant, I11, New York 


Tuxedo (N. Y.) Gold Racquet Winners 


1904 —M.S. Barger, R. and T. Club 

1905-07—C. H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 

1908 —J.G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 

1909 —H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
1910 —G.C. Clark, R. and T. Club 

1911-12—J. G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 

1913 —H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
1914-17—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-20—No tournaments 

1921-23—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1924 —S.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1925-27—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1928 —S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


1929-30—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1931 —S.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1932-33—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1934. —J.R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1935 —H.B. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1936 —C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1937-39—R. Grant Ill, R. and T. Club 

1940 —J.R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1941 —R. Grant III, R. and T. Club 
1942-45—No tournaments 

1946-47—R. Grant III, R. and T. Club 

1948 —J.R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1948 


Racquets 


NATIONAL DOUBLES—J. Richards Leonard, New York- 


Malcolm Kirkbride, Boston 
PELL CUP—Robert Grant 3d, New York 
CANADIAN SINGLES—J. Richards Leonard, New York 


CANADIAN DOUBLES—J. R. Leonard-Fred de Rham, N. Yu 
Court Tennis 


WORLD—Pierre Etchebaster, New York. 
NATIONAL DOUBLES—Alastair B. Martin, Glen Head, NW. Y¥.= 


Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, N. ¥3 


Tiformeedions Please Alr 


' SQUASH RACQUETS 
Source: United States Squash Racquets Association. 
National Singles Champions 


John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 

John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 

W. L. Freeland, Germantown C. C. 

John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 

F. S. White, Germantown C. C. 
Constantine Hutchins, Boston A. A. : 
Mortimer L. Newhall, Germantown C. C. 
Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club, 
Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 
Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C, 
Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C, C. 


1918-19 No tournaments. 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Year 

1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


Charles C. Peabody, Union B. C., Boston. 
Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 
Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 
Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 
Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London. 

W. Palmer Dixon, Harvard University. 

W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Club, N. Y. 
Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y. 
J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York. 
Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y. 
J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York. 
Beekman Pool, Harvard University. 

Beekman Pool, Harvard Club, New York. 

Neil J. Sullivan, Germantown C. C. 

Donald Strachan, Philadelphia C. C. 

Germain G. Glidden, Harvard University. 
Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York. 
Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York. 
Donald Strachan, Merion C. C. @ 

A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. 
Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University. 
Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University. 


1943-45 No tournaments. 


1946 
1947 


Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia. 
Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia. 


1948 Stanley Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia, 
+ 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


Result Where played 
U.S. 11, Canada2 Boston 
U.S.9, Canada3 Toronto 
U.S. 724, England Philadelphia 
6, Canada 1% 

U.S. 10, Canada5 Montreal 
U.S. 13, Canada 2 New York 
England 1744, U. Toronto 
S. 16%, Canada 11 

U.S. 14, Canadal Buffalo 
Canada 8,U.S.4 Hamilton 
U.S. 8,Canadal Baltimore 
Canada 6,U.S.5 Quebec 
U.S. 8,CanadaO Hartford 
Canada 11, U.S.4 Toronto 
U.S, 10, Canada il Cedarhurst, N. Y. 


Year 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Result Where played 
U.S. 11, Canada 4 Montreal 
U.S. 10, Canada2 Detroit 
Canada 8, U.S.7 Montreal 
U.S. 13, Canada 2 Boston 
Canada 11, U. 8.4 Toronto 
Canada 10,U.S.5 Hartford 
U.S. 8,Canada7 Toronto 
U.S. 18, Canada 2 Rochester, N. Y. 
Canada 7,U.S.5 Montreal 
U.S.12, Canada 3 New York 
Canada 12,U.S.3 Toronto 
U.S. 13, Canada 2 Boston 
Canada 9,U.S.6 Hamilton 
U.S. 15, Canada 5 Hartford 


Other Squash Racquets Champions, 1948 
NATIONAL 


DOUBLES—Stanley Pearson, Jr.—Charles Brinton, Phila. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE—Dieh! Mateer, Haverford 
PROFESSIONAL—AI Ramsay, Cleveland 
VETERANS’—George Waring, Boston 


Year 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


Winner and club 
Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
George Whitney, Harvard 
Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
Eric S. Winston, Harvard 
Eric S. Winston, Harvard 
Eric S. Winston, Harvard 
Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard 
Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 
Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
Thomas R. Coward, Yale 
R. Earl Fink, Crescent 
Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
William Rand, Jr., Harvard 
Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 


TEAM—Philadelphia 

WOMEN'S SINGLES—Cecile Bowes, Philadelphia. 

WOMEN’S DOUBLES—Peggy Scott, Germantown (Pa.) Cricket 
Club-Mrs. Dudley Vail, Jr., New York 


SQUASH TENNIS 


National Champions 


Year 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


Winner and club 

Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. CG. 
Harry F. Wolf, Montclair 

Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
Joseph J. Lordi, New York A. C. 


. 


aaaaaaa 


1942-45 No tournaments 
1946 Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 
1947 Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., Yale 


1948 


H. Robert Reeve, Bayside T. C. 


GOLF 


FT May BE that golf originated in Hol- 
+ land—historians believe it did—but cer- 
tainly Scotland fostered the game and is 
famous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish 
Parliament, disturbed because football and 
golf had lured young Scots from the more 
soldierly exercise of archery, passed an or- 
dinance that “futeball and golf be utterly 
eryit doun and nocht usit’”. James I and 
Charles I of the royal line of Stuarts were 
golf enthusiasts, whereby the game came 
to be known as “the royal and ancient 
game of golf”. 

The golf balls used in the early games 
were leather covered and stuffed with 
feathers. Clubs of all kinds were fashioned 
by hand to suit individual players. The 
great step in spreading the game came 
with the change from the feather ball to 
the gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in 
1860 formal competition began with the 
establishment of an annual tournament 
for the British open championship. There 
are records of ‘golf clubs” in the United 


States as far back as colonial days put ; 


no proof of actual play before John Reid 
and some friends laid out six holes on the 
Reid lawn in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1888 and 
played there with the golf balls and clubs 
brought over from Scotland by Robert 


Lockhart. This group then formed the St. . 


Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, and golf 
was established in this country. 

However, it remained a rather sedate and 
almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year- 
old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Boston, 
defeated two great British professionals, 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the United 
States Open championship at Brookline, 
Mass., in 1913. This feat put the game and 
Francis Ouimet on the front pages of the 
newspapers and stirred a wave of enthu- 
siasm for the sport. The greatest feat so 
far in golf history was that of Robert Tyre 
Jones, Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., in winning the 
British Open, the British Amateur, the 
U. S. Open and the U. S. Amateur titles 
in one year, 1930. 


Gelf Statistics 
Source: United States Golf Association. 


UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Score Where played 
1895 Horace Rawlins.........-. 173 Newport 
1896 James Foulis..........--- 152 Shinnecock Hills 
USGY/ a ty-4 W)C Pane peaemeees 162 Chicago 
1898* Fred Herd............... 328 Myopia 
1899 Willie Smith............. 315 Baltimore 
1900 Harry Vardon............ 313 Chicago 
1901 Willie Anderson (a)....... 331 Myopia 
1902 L. Auchterlonie........... 307 Garden City 
1903 Willie Anderson (a).....-. 307 Baltusrol 
1904 Willie Anderson.......... 303 Glen View 
1905 Willie Anderson.........-. 314 Myopia 
1906. Alex Smith ...-...5...-- 295 Onwentsia 
HOOT AleX ROSS2.,..<- 2% ce. -i-'= © 302 Philadelphia 
1908 Fred McLeod (a)........- 322 Myopia 
1909 George Sargent........-.- 290 Englewood 
1910 Alex Smith (a)..........- 298 Philadelphia 
1911 J.J. McDermott (a).....-.. 307 Chicago 
1912 J.J. McDermott........-.- 294 Buffalo 
1913 Francis Ouimet (a b)...... 304 Brookline 
1914 Walter Hagen..........-. 290 Midlothian 
1915 Jerome D. Travers (b).... 297. Baltusrol 
1916 Charles Evans, Jr. (b)..... 286 Minikahda 
1917-18 No tournamentst 

1919 Walter Hagen (a).......-. 301 Brae Burn 
1920 Edward Ray........------ 295 Inverness 


Jay-off. (b)Amateur. *In 1898 competition was extended to 72 holes. tIn 1917, 
Nahe comanitey o ament for the benefit of the Amer 


Valley Country Club. tin 1942, Ben Hogan, with a 271, won a Hale America Na 


with a 292, won an Open Patriotic Tourn: 


Year Winner Score Where played 
1921 James M. Barnes......... 289 Columbia 
1922 Gene Sarazen.........--- 288 Skokie 

1923 R.T. Jones, Jr. (ab)..... 296 Inwood 

1924 Cyril Walker. - 7... °0-. 5: 297 Oakland Hills 
1925 W. Macfarlane (a)........ 291 Worcester 
1926 R.T. Jones, Jr.(ab)....- 293 Scioto 

1927 Tommy Armour (a)....... 301 Oakmont 

1928 Johnny Farrell (a)......-.. 294 Olympia Fields 
1929 R.T. Jones, Jr. (ab)..... 294 Winged Foot 
1930 R.T. Jones, Jr. (b)......- 287 Interlachen 
1931 Billy Burke (a).........-. 292 Inverness 
1932 Gene Sarazen............ 286 Fresh Meadow 
1933 John Goodman (b)........ 287 North Shore 
1934 Olin Dutra: 22 2) .ciio.2m;- 293 Merion 

1935 Sam Parks, Jr........... 299 Oakmont 
1936: Tony Manero............- 282 Baltusrol 
1937. Ralph Guidahl............ 281 Oakland Hills 
1938 Ralph Guidahl............ 284 Cherry Hills 
1939 Byron Nelson (a).......-. 284 Philadelphia 
1940 W. Lawson Little, Jr.(a).. 287 Canterbury 
1941 Craig Wood.............. 284 Colonial 
1942-45 No tournamentst 

1946 Lloyd Mangrum (a)....... 284 - Canterbury 
1947 Lew Worsham (a).......... 282 St. Louis 

1948 Ben Hogan............--- 276 Riviera 


benefit of the Navy Relief Society and USO at Ridgemoor Country Club. 


Jock Hutchison, 


ican Red Cross at Whitemarsh 
tional Open Tournament for the 


1917-18 
1919 
1920 


Year 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Winner Where played Year Winner pel aisne 
Charles B. Macdonald....... Newport | 1921 Jesse P. Guilford........... t. Louis 
Hod WIN ha 0.04.00 Joe oe Shinnecock Hills 1922 Jess W. Sweetser........... Brookline 
H.J. Whigham............. Chicago 1923. Max R. Marston............ Flossmoor 
Findlay S. Douglas.......... Morris County 1924 R. T. Jones, Jr... we teeeeeee Merion 
H. M. Harriman, ........... Onwentsia 1905 RT Sones. At cc, agin mee se Oakmont 
Walter J. Travis............ Garden City 1926 George Von Elm............ Baltusrol 
Walter J. Travis............ Atlantic City 4927) AR: Tidonesi arto see eee Minikahda 
Louis N. James............. Glen View 1928:— RAT. Sones; Ite o> jose Brae Burn 

pats scat ASSAn gwen" “O70” MR: lohan or see ates Del Monte 
H. Chandler Egan........... Baltusrol 1930 RF. Jones5r-t. 5.22. «ee Merion 
H. Chandler Egan........... Chicago 1931 Francis Ouimet............. Beverly 
Eben M. Byers............. Englewood 1932. C.R. Somerville............ Baltimore 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Euclid 1933 — GT, Dania vo rcs. cer en Kenwood 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Garden City 1934 W. Lawson Little, Jr........ Brookline 
Robert A. Gardner.......... Chicago 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr........ Cleveland 
W. C. Fownes, Jr........... Brookline 1936 - — Jobo W. ‘Fischer. foc. oee aan Garden City 
Harold H. Hilton............ Apawamis 1937. John Goodman............. Alderwood 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Chicago 1938 Willie Turnesa............. Oakmont 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Garden City 1939 Marvin H. Ward............ North Shore 
Francis Ouimet..... . .Ekwanok 1940. ° RD. Chanmaa.. oa. 5. ees Winged Foot 
Robert A. Gardner... .. Detroit 1941 Marvin H. Ward............ Omaha 
Charles Evans, Jr........... Merion 1942-45 No tournaments 
No tournaments 1946 10d. Bishops; oak ee Baltusrol 
SEOs HOLTOR=2 Sos. cs cleanin oe Oakmont 1947 Robert Riegel............... Del Monte 
Charles Evans, Jr........... Engineers’ 1948 = Willie Turnesa.............. Memphis 

UNITED STATES WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
(Amateur) 

Winner Where played Year Winner Where played 
Mrs. C. S. Brown........... Meadow Brook 1921 Marion Hollins............. Hollywood (N. J.) 
Beatrix Hoyt............... Morris County 1922 Glenna Collett.............. Greenbrier 
Beatrix Hoyt............... Essex (Mass.) 1923 Edith Cummings............ Westchester-Biltmore 
Beatrix Hoyt............... Ardsley 1924 Mrs.'D.0C. Hurd: .-. sn-ed- 2 Rhode Island : 
Ruth Underhill............. Philadelphia 1925 Glenna Collett.............. St. Louis 
Frances C. Griscom......... Shinnecock Hills 1926 Mrs. G. H. Stetson.......... Merion 
Genevieve Hecker.......... Baltusrol 1927 Mrs- MB Horne, see Cherry Valley 
Genevieve Hecker.......... Brookline 1928 Glenna Collett.............. Hot Springs (Va.) 
Bessie Anthony............ Chicago 1929 Glenna Collett.............. Oakland Hills 
OM: BISROP: ssa a ans Merion 1930 Glenna Collett.............. Los Angeles 
Pauline Mackay............ Morris County 1931 Releit Hicks. o<.¢ 4-5 30 ee Buffalo 
Harriot S. Curtis............ Brae Burn 1932 Virginia Van Wie........... Salem 
Margaret Curtis............ Midlothian 1933 Virginia Van Wie........... Exmoor 
EOS EAT RS aaa Chevy Chase 1934 Virginia Van Wie........... Whitemarsh Valley 
D-7. Campboll.s..... ..<... Merion 1935 Mrs. E.gHoNate dressers interlachen 
D. 1. Campbell............. Homewood 1936 Pamela Barton............. Canoe Brook 
Margaret Curtis............ Baltusrol 1937 Mrs. A. Pago Jr... eos. Memphis 
Margaret Curtis............ Essex (Mass.) 1938 Patty (Borg, aon oe ee Westmoreland 
Gladys Ravenscroft......... Wilmington 1939 Betty Jameson,............ Wee Burn 
Mrs. H. A. Jackson. ........ Nassau 1940 Betty Jameson............. Del Monte 
Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck...... Onwentsia 1941 Mrs. Frank Newell.......... Brookline 
Alexa Stirling.............. Belmont Springs 1942-45 No tournaments 
No tournaments 1946 Mrs. M. D. Zaharias........ Tulsa 
Alexa Stirling.............. Shawnee 1947 Louise Sliggs.c..-..noctcleek Franklin Hills 
Alexa Stirling.............. Mayfield 1948 Grace Lenczyk.............. Pebble Beach 

United States Public Links Champions 

Winner Where played © Year Winner Where played 
Edmund R. Held............ Toledo, Ohio 1934 David A. Mitchell........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richard J. Walsh........... Washington, D. C. 1935 Frank Strafaci:............. Indianapolis, Ind. 
soseph Coble: c.schc' ks ce: Dayton, Ohio 1936 B. Patrick Abbott........... Farmingdale, N. Y. 
R. J. McAuliffe............. Garden City, N. Y; 1937 Bruce N. McCormick........ San Francisco, Calif. 
Lester Bolstad............. Buffalo, N. Y. 1938 Al Leach: ccee nen ee Cleveland, Ohio 
C. F. Kauffmann............ Cleveland, Ohio 1939 Andrew Szwedko........... Baltimore, Md. 
C.F. Kauffmann............ Philadelphia, Pa, 1940 Robert C. Clark........ ,....Detroit, Mich. 

C. F. Kauffmann............ St. Louis, Mo. 1941 William M. Welch........... Spokane, Wash. 
Robert E. Wingate.......... Jacksonville, Fla. 1942-45 No tournaments 

Charles Ferrera we ae St. Paul, Minn, 1946 Smiley Quick......5..2.2... Denver, Colo. 
Rov Millers cs hs oe Louisville, Ky. 1947 Wilfred Crossley............ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charles Ferrera............ Portland, Oreg. 1948 Michael R. Ferentz.......... Atlanta, Ga. 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


(a)Won play-off. *In 1892 competition was extended to 72 holes. 


oe, Lae ST 1-6 ae 
é fi me ‘  FEm : : . ’ J { foe 
5 . ‘ 
f UNITED STATES P. G. A. CHAMPIONS sae 
: Source: The Professional Golfers’ Association of America. 
Year Winner Where played Year Winner Where played 
1916 = Jim Barnes............. Siwanoy, N. Y. 1933. Gene Sarazen........... Blue Mound, Wis. 
1917-18 No tournaments 1934. Paul Runyan............ Park Club, Buffalo 
1919 Jim Barnes............. Engineers, L. |. 1935 Johnny Revolta......... Twin Hills, Okla. 
1920 Jock Hutchison... ..Flossmoor, Ill. 1936 Denny Shute........... Pinehurst, N.C. “4 
1921 Walter Hagen... ....Inwood, L. [. 1937. Denny Shute........... Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
1922 Gene Sarazen........... Oakmont, Pa. 1938 Paul Runyan............ Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
1923 Gene Sarazen........... Pelham, N. Y. 1939 Henry Picard........... Pomonok, L. I. Le 
1924 Walter Hagen........... French Lick, Ind. 1940 =Byron Nelson........... Hershey, Pa. ae 
1925 Walter Hagen........... Olympia Fields, II. 1941 Victor Ghezzi........... Denver, Colo. 
1926 Walter Hagen........... Salisbury, L. 1. 1942°—* Sam, Snead =... ~.05 sons Atlantic City, N. J. 
1927. Walter Hagen........... Dallas, Texas 1943. No tournament 
wo28 . ‘Leo Diegel.. =... Baltimore, Md. 1944 Bob Hamilton........... Spokane, Wash. 
Bieri POU TNGSONS.. acs oar. Hillcrest, Calif. 1945 Byron Nelson........... Dayton, Ohio 
1830 Tommy Armour......:.. Fresh Meadow, L. I. 1946 Ben Hogan............. Portland, Oreg. 
woah = TORY CIGAVY.. .....0+>..- Wannamoisett, R. |. 1947 Jim Ferrier............. Plum Hollow, Mich. 
ot Pe CONN DUWS. so... spe vcs Keller Course, Minn. 1948 Ben Hogan............. St. Louis, Mo. 
BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONS 

Year Winner Score Where played Year Winner Score Where played 
BEbOR We PATK 0. .uticeccsses 174 Prestwick 1901 James Braid.......... 309 Muirfield 
1861 Tom Morris, Sr........ 163 Prestwick 1902 Alex Herd............ 307 Hoylake 
1862 Tom Morris, Sr........ 163 Prestwick 1903 =H. Vardoneswaaee cons 300 Prestwick 
BOs ee WW PAL at gi vivisic- cs «nie 168 Prestwick 1904 Jack White............ 296 Sandwich 
1864 Tom Morris, Sr........ 167 Prestwick 1905 James Braid.......... 318 St. Andrews 
re65: A:.L. Straths......... 162 Prestwick 1906 James Braid.......... 300 Muirfield 
BeoG Wo Park 56a. .2.<5-<- 169 Prestwick 1907 Arnaud Massy......... 312 Hoylake 
1867 Tom Morris, Sr........ 170 Prestwick 1908 James Braid.......... 291 Prestwick 
1868 Tom Morris, Jr........ 170 Prestwick 1909 J. H. Taylor........... 295 Deal 
1869 Tom Morris, Jr........ 154 Prestwick 1910 James Braid.......... 299 St. Andrews ae 
1870 Tom Morris, Jr........ 149 Prestwick 1911 Harry Vardon (a).....- 303 Sandwich % 
1872 Tom Morris, Jr........ 166 Prestwick LZ ES Ray wom pee 295 Muirfield ae 
1873 Tom Kidd............. 179 St. Andrews 4913 23H aylor: <=. 304 Hoylake z 
1874 Mungo Park.......... 159 Musselburgh 1914 Harry Vardon......... 306 Prestwick 
1875 Willie Park........... 166 Prestwick 1915-19 No tournaments 
1875 Bob Martin........... 176 St. Andrews 1920 George Duncan........ 303 Deal 
1876 Jamie Anderson....... 160 Musselburgh 1921 Jock Hutchison (a)..... 296 St. Andrews 
1878 Jamie Anderson....... 157 Prestwick 1922 Walter Hagen......... 300 Sandwich 
1879 Jamie Anderson....... 170 St. Andrews 1923 A. G. Havers.......... 295 Troon 
1880 Bob Ferguson..... .... 162 Musselburgh 1924 Walter Hagen......... 301 Hoylake 
1881 Bob Ferguson......... 170 Prestwick 1925 Jim Barnes........... 300 Prestwick 
1882 Bob Ferguson......... 171 St. Andrews 1926 R.T. Jones, Jr........ 291 Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
1883 W.L. Fernie (a)......-. 159 Musselburgh 1927 R.T. Jones, Jr........ 285 St. Andrews 
1884 Jack Simpson.......-.. 160 Prestwick 1928 Walter Hagen......... 292 Sandwich 
1885 Bob Martin........... 171 St. Andrews 1929 Walter Hagen......... 292 Muirfield 
1886 D.L. Brown.......... 157 Musselburgh 1930. R27. Jones} I05. sce. 291 Hoylake 
19870 W: Park SE. cnc ee 161 Prestwick 1931 1. D.Armour......... 296 Carnoustie ; 
1888 Jack Burns.........-. 171 St. Andrews 1932 G. Sarazen............ 283 Princes, Sandwich 
1889 W. Park, Jr. (a)...-..- 155 Musselburgh 1933 = -D2Shute (a) sews 2 292 St. Andtews 
¥890)-JohniBall.in. 3... 164 Prestwick 1934 THe Cottoncs var sca 283 Sandwich 
1891 Hugh Kirkaldy........ 166 St. Andrews 1935 SASPOMY i i5-er awaits 283 Muirfield 
1892* H.H. Hilton........... 305 Muirfield 1936 A.H. Padgham........ 287 Royal Liverpool 
1893 W. Auchterlonie....... 322 Prestwick 1937 T.H. Cotton.......... 290 Carnoustie 
deoa ane Taylor... ce. S. 326 Sandwich 1938 R.A. Whitcombe...... 295 Sandwich 
1895 J.H.Taylor........... 322 St. Andrews 1939 RY Burton... -s scene 290 St. Andrews 
1896 H.Vardon (a)......... 316 Muirfield 1940-45 No tournaments 
1897 H.H. Hilton........... 314 Hoylake 1946 Sam Snead........... 290 St. Andrews 
1898 H. Vardon............ 307 Prestwick 1947 Fred Daly... 0.02. ...21 293 Hoylake : 
1899 H.Vardon............ 310 Sandwich 1948 Henry Cotton........... 284 Gullane, Muirfield 
89007 Joh aylor.: S00. t es 309 St. Andrews 


Five-Way Tie in Tacoma Tourney 
ic Ghezzi 
e Tacoma (Wash.) Open, one of the Charles Congdon, Fred Haas, Jr., V. 
Beer: on the Newry Foe summer tour, and Cary Middlecoff all even at 274 for the 
ended in a five-way tie with Ed Oliver, 72-hole test. Oliver won the play-off. 


oat 


: . 
BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONS a 
Winner Where played Year Winner Where played — =~ 
Ask, MacFie.......<...25 Hoylake 1913:: © TiS. Hilton 2 22s see. St. Andrews “4 
H. G. Hutchinson......... St. Andrews 1914. Sable Cosenkins.  oo.)e0c4 Sandwich ; 
H. G. Hutchinson......... Hoylake 1915-19 No tournaments 3 
UL TEREE Talis ae See ae Prestwick 1920 = Cyril J. H. Tolley......... Muirfield = 
pees LAG AY'.' eis ole sae bobo St. Andrews 1921 W:. 1: Hanter ices ae Hoylake ‘ 
GL ose poo Saeeeens Hoylake 1922 E. W. E. Holderness....... Prestwick 
UVES Laldlay wos... cedees St. Andrews 1923 R. H. Wethered........... Deal 
MONM SHS = tei. «6 os aac Sandwich 1924 E. W. E. Holderness....... St. Andrews 
Peter L. Anderson........ Prestwick 1925 RobertHarris............ Westward Ho 
UCT S22 US ene eR Hoylake 1926 Jess W. Sweetser......... Muirfield 2 
L. M. B. Melville......... St. Andrews 1927 Dr. W. Tweddell.......... Hoylake ‘ 
Mer Gent ANE es cin taiey ofan.’ 4's Sandwich 1928 TarPSPONGNS cco: aeaeect Prestwick Fi 
ee ANA «cae «+ 0:5 ose Muirfield 1929 Cal As Tolleyicn.ecseeacs Sandwich « 
Fanaa alse tse cae ise sa Hoylake 1930 Rit. SONGS, Mccuaresasaene St. Andrews ‘ 
TET ET oe ee Prestwick 1931 E. Martin Smith.......... Westward Ho 2 
PHS HItON yess oc oe Sandwich 1932 S26 FOTOS oc hae sea Muirfield é 
HEH AHNGN . s.'nisic esc. s St. Andrews 19337," ‘Hon. M: Scott. 7. 5. <... ca Hoylake & 
GC Hutchings..o<. -........ Hoylake 1934 W. Lawson Little, Jr...... Prestwick . 
ReMAXWON Score viele = 2c 2 Muirfield 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr...... Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
Wo TIaVIS -72.0:alo)5s 5.000 « Sandwich 1936 H, Thomsonu. to... tees St. Andrews - 
ANG MBay¥ss-2.. 1 osc fh. Prestwick 1937 R. Sweeny; JF. ,.0. << <cwsiee Sandwich y 
James Robb.......:....... Hoylake 1938 CRs Yates sees. Socc04 cas Troon : 
WORD BAlb ata woe csh owe. 02 St. Andrews 1939 Ag Kyle iG e 3 ieee Stee Hoylake 
SAL LASSenss oo. so sas Sandwich 1940-45 No tournaments 
RUMAaxwellce. . occas des Muirfield 1946 J... Brient5.9335 es seuss Birkdale 
John Ball Hoylake 1947 Willie Turnesa............ Carnoustie 
H. H. Hilton . Prestwick 1948 Frank Stranahan.......... Sandwich 
John Ball Westward Ho 
Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions 
Individual Team Year Individual Team 
Louis P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton....... Yale 1917-18 No tournaments 
MOMNIRGIG, Is, Vale... echesiwceten Harvard 1919 A. L. Walker, Jr., Columbia.......... Princeton 
James F. Curtis, Harvard............ Yale 1920 Jess W. Sweetser, Yale.............. Princeton 
Percy Pyne, 2d, Princeton........... Harvard 1921 J. Simpson Dean, Princeton.......... Dartmouth 
No tournament 1922 Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth............ Princeton 
ekindsioye Harvard. ....3.. 0000. Harvard 1923 Dexter Cummings, Yale............. Princeton 
Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale.......... Yale 1924 Dexter Cummings, Yale............. Yale 
H. Chandler Egan, Harvard.......... Harvard 1925 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane. ......... Yale 
F. O. Reinhart, Princeton............ Harvard 1926 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane.......... Yale 
A. L. White, Harvard................ Harvard 1927 Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech............ Princeton 
Robert Abbott, Yale................. Yale 1928 M. J. McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown..... Princeton 
ME CLOW Eee VALB. coi ceric. si<'cvcia als Yale 1929 TomAycock; Yale’ x:...5:0. scceee eee Princeton 
Ellis.Knowles, Yale. ..i......06008 6 Yale 1930 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton. .... Princeton 
H.H. Wilder, Harvard............... Yale 1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton. .... Yale 
Albert Seckel, Princeton............. Yale 1932 John W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan....... Yale 
Robert E. Hunter, Yale.............. Yale 1933 Walter Emery, Oklahoma........... Yale 
George C. Stanley, Yale............. Yale 1934 Charles R. Yates, Georgia Tech....... Michigan 
Fe'G. Davison, Harvard.............% Yale 1935 Ed White, U. of Texas). 4). eee Michigan 
Nathaniel Wheeler, Yale............. Yale 1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan............ Yale 
Edward P. Allis, 3d, Harvard......... Princeton 1937 Fred Haas; (Jr LiS:, Us... seen Princeton 
Francis R. Blossom, Yale............ Yale 1938 John P. Burke, Georgetown.......... Stanford 
J. W. Hubbell, Harvard.............. Princeton 
tournaments, in spring and fall. 
National Collegiate Athletic Association Champions 
Individual Team Year Individual Team 
Vincent D’Antoni, Tulane............ Stanford 1943 Wallace Ulrich, Carleton............. Yale 
; eae Princeton* 1944 Louis Lick, Minnesota............... Notre Dame 
a Cream NBD. once ti $.U* 1945 John Lorms, Ohio State............. Ohio State 
EariStewart, L.SjUs0..2. 0.0.0. Stanford 1946 George Hamer, Georgia.............. Stanford 
Frank Tatum, Jr., Stanford......... maior 1947 _ Dave Barclay, Michigan.............. sar 
: [L. S.U* 1948 Bobby Harris, San Jose St........... San Jose St. 


Walker Cup Record 
F MEN (AMATEUR) 
Year 


Where played 
1922 United States 8, Great Britain 4. ...Southampton 
1923 United States 6, Great Britain 5... .St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
1924 United States 9, Great Britain 3... .Garden City G. C. 
1926 United States 6, Great Britain 5. ...St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotiand 


1928 United States 11, Great Britain 1. ..Wheaton, Ill. 
1930 United States 10, Great Britain 2...Royal St. George's 
1932 United States 8, Great Britain 1....The Country Club, 
Three matches halved Brookline, Mass. 
1934 United States 9, Great Britain 2... .St. Andrews, 
One match halved s Scotland 
1936 United States 9, Great Britain 0....Pine Valley G. C., 
Three matches halved Clementon, N. J. 
1938 Great Britain 7, United States 4... .St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
1947 United States 8, Great Britain 4..... St. Andrews 


P. G. A. TOURNEY WINNERS, 1948 
Winter Tour 


Event and winner 
LOS ANGELES OPEN—Ben Hogan .............-.. 275 
CROSBY PRO-AMATEUR—Lloyd Mangrum 2 
RICHMOND (CALIF.) OPEN—E. J. (Dutch) rae 


NECN Eee foe cote eras: = wee > wa Med Sloe ale wiannee inde 
PHOENIX OPEN—Bobby Locke ................--. 268 
TUCSON OPEN—Skip Alexander ..............--- 264 
TEXAS OPEN—Sam Snead ...................---- 264 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY OPEN—Lloyd Mangrum*. .269 
NEW ORLEANS OPEN—Bob Hamilton ............ 280 
ST. PETERSBURG OPEN—Lawson Little ......... 272 
MIAMI 4-BALL—Jim Ferrier—Cary Middlecoff...... a 
JACKSONVILLE OPEN—Chick Harbert 
GREATER GREENSBORO OPEN—Lloyd Mangrum. .278 
CHARLOTTE OPEN—Chick Harbert .............- 273 
AUGUSTA MASTERS’—Claude Harmon .........--- 279 


Summer Tour 
NATIONAL CAPITAL INVITATION—Skip aa 


en SE Gp Rann Sane er eSe: Char act ek tis 
GOODALL INVITATION—Herman Barron 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER OPEN—Johnny Palmer .281 
P. G. A. CHAMPIONSHIP—Ben Hogan ...........- _ 
COLONIAL OPEN—Clayton Heafner .............-- 272 


ALBUQUERQUE OPEN—Jimmy Demaret ........-.. 268 
UNITED STATES OPEN—Ben Hogan ............. 276 
CHICAGO VICTORY .OPEN—Bobby Locke ......... 266 


INVERNESS ROUND-ROBIN 4-BALL—Hogan-Dem- 


READING (PA.) OPEN—Ben Hogan 
WESTERN OPEN—Ben Hogan* 
ALL-AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP—Lloyd Mangrum 277 
ST. PAUL OPEN—Jimmy Demaret* 273 
DENVER OPEN—Ben Hogan 
SALT LAKE CITY OPEN—Lloyd Mangrum* 
RENO OPEN—Ben_ Hogan = 
TACOMA OPEN—Ed Oliver* .........-----++-+--> 


CANADIAN OPEN—Charles Congdon 28) 
PORTLAND (OREG.) OPEN—Fred Haas, Jr.* .... 270 
GLENDALE (CALIF.) OPEN—Ben Hogan ........ 275 


*Won play-off. 


AUGUSTA MASTERS' CHAMPIONS 


Year and winner Score] Year and winner Score 
1934—Horton Smith..... 284 | 1941—Craig Wood....... 280 
1935—Gene Sarazen* ... .282 | 1942—Byron Nelson. .... 280 
1936—Horton Smith..... 285 | 1943-45—No tournaments 


1946—Herman Keiser. . . .282 
1947—Jimmy Demaret.. .281 
1948—Claude Harmon....279 


1937—Byron Nelson..... 283 
1938—Henry Picard...... 285 
1939—Ralph Guldahl..... 279 
1940—Jimmy Demaret. . .280 


#Won play-off. 


Ryder Cup Record 
MEN (PROFESSIONAL) 


Year Where played 
1927 United States 9%, Great Britain 2%.Worcester C. C. 
1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5..... Moortown, Eng. 


1931 United States 9, Great Britain 3..... Scioto C. C. 

1933 Great Britain 64%, United States 5¥2.Southport, Eng. 
1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3..... Ridgewood C. C. 
1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4..... Southport, Eng. 
1947 United States 11, Great Britain 1.. ..Portland, Oreg. 


Curtis Cup Record 
WOMEN 

Year 
1932 United States 542, Great Britain 3%. 
1934 United States 61%, Great Britain 2%. 
1936 United States 4/2, Great Britain 42. 
1938 United States 5%, Great Britain 3%. 
1948 United States 6%, Great Britain 2¥%2.. 


Where played 

. Wentworth, Eng. 
.Chevy Chase 
Gleneagles 

. Essex C. C. 
Birkdale 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1948 
Match Play 
MEN 


BROADMOOR—Charles Coe, Ardmore, Okla. 

CANADIAN AMATEUR—Frank Stranahan, Toledo 

NATIONAL CADDY—Don Addington, Houston 

NATIONAL JUNIOR—Dean Lind, Rockford, III. 

NATIONAL LEFTHANDERS’—Loddie Kempa, 
Okla. 

NORTH-SOUTH AMATEUR—Harvie Ward, Univ. of No. 
Carolina 

SOUTHERN AMATEUR—Gene Dahlbender, Jr., Atlanta 

TRANS-MISSISS!PP!—Robert Riegel, Glendale, Catif. 

WESTERN AMATEUR—Robert Riegel 


WOMEN 


BRITISH AMATEUR—Louise Suggs, Lithia Springs, Ga. 
CANADIAN OPEN—Grace Lenczyk, Newington, Conn. 
NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE—Grace Lenczyk, Stetson U. 
NEGRO NATIONAL OPEN—Mrs. Mary Brown, Erie, Pa. 
NORTH-SOUTH—Louise Suggs 

SOUTHERN—Polly Riley, Fort Worth 
TRANS-MISSISSIPPI—Polly Riley 

WESTERN AMATEUR—Dorothy Kielty, Long Beach, Calif. 
WESTERN OPEN—Patty Berg, Minneapolis 


Stillwater, 


Medal Play 
MEN 
Score 
ALL-AMERICAN AMATEUR—Frank Stranahan, Toledo. 283 
NATIONAL SENIOR—John F. Riddell, Jr., Garden City, 


NY oo ccdctostulils ons stone detente 149 
NEGRO NATIONAL OPEN—Howard Wheeler, Philadel- 

it ee ea eRe ROR mers MORAG oan OL bac. nc 287 

WOMEN 

ALL-AMERICAN OPEN—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias, 

Ferndale N.Y 2s... auiiee. cee teis aires one 309 
EASTERN AMATEUR—Patricia O'Sullivan, Orange, 

Cones fixes eds octet es oe re ee 229 
NATIONAL OPEN—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias.......... 300 
NATIONAL SENIOR—Mrs. R. B. Meckley, Washington, 

lO init ke iS, ARO ROE SUDAN mee, Alor om ure c ~ 170 

Team 


GRISCOM CUP (Women)—New York 

INTERNATIONAL SENIOR (Duke of Devonshire Cup)}— 
United States 

LESLEY CUP—Quebec 

NATIONAL PUBLIC LINKS—North Carolina 


CE HOCKEY, by birth and upbringing a 

Canadian game, is an offshoot of field 
hockey. Some historians state that the first 
ice hockey game was played in Montreal 
in December, 1879, between two teams 
composed almost exclusively of McGill 
University students, but others assert that 
Kingston, Ont., or Halifax, N. S., were 
scenes of earlier hockey games. In the 
Montreal game of 1879 there were fifteen 
players on a side and they used an assort- 
ment of crude sticks to keep the puck in 
motion. Early rules allowed nine men on 
a side but the number was reduced to 
seven in 1886 and finally reduced to six, 
the standard of today. 

The first governing body of the sport 
was the Amateur Hockey Association of 
Canada, organized in 1887. In the winter 
of 1894-95 a group of college students from 
the United States visited Canada, saw 
hockey played, became enthused over the 
game and introduced it as a winter sport 
when they returned home. This was the 


ICE HOCKEY 


start of hockey in the United States. e 
first professional league was the Interna- 
tional Hockey League that operated, 
strangely enough, not in Canada but in 
northern Michigan in 1904-06 and included — 
as players such famous stars as Cyclone 
Taylor and Hod Stuart, later included in 
the Hockey Hall of Fame. 

Until 1910, professionals and amateurs 
were allowed to’ play together on “mixed 
teams”, but this arrangement ended with 
the formation of the first “big league”, the 
National Hockey Association, in eastern 
Canada in 1910. The Pacific Coast League, 
to provide professional hockey in the West, — 
was organized in 1911 with Seattle (and 
later other American cities) included in 
the circuit. The National Hockey League 
replaced the National Hockey Association 
in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the first 
American city to join that circuit. The 
Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, was 
competed for by “mixed teams” from 1894 
to 1910, thereafter by professionals. 


Ice Hockey Statistics 
Source: James C. Hendy, editor, Official National Hockey Guide. 


PROFESSIONAL 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Stanley Cup Play-Offs, 1948 
(Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories) 


Final 
SERIES C 

Toronto (4) vs. Detroit (0) 
Apri! 7—Toronto 5, Detroit 3 
April 10—Toronto 4, Detroit 2 
April 11—Toronto 2, Detroit 0 
April 14—Toronto 7, Detroit 2 April 
April 
*Overtime. 


SERIES A 
Toronto (4) vs. Boston (1) 
March 24—Toronto 5, Boston 4* 
March 27—Toronto 5, Boston 3 
March 30—Toronto 5, Boston 1 
1—Boston 3, Toronto 2 
3—Toronto 3, Boston 2 


Semifinals 
SERIES B 

Detroit (4) vs. Rangers (2) 
March 24—Detroit 2, Rangers 1 
March 26—Detroit 5, Rangers 2 
March 28—Rangers 3, Detroit 2 
March 30—Rangers a Detroit 1 
April 1—Detroit 3, Rangers 1 
April 4—Detroit 4, Rangers 2 


LEADING SCORERS IN THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Regular Season 
Player and club Games Gls. As. 
Elmer Lach, Montreal ....60 30 31 61 72 
Buddy O’Connor, New York. .60 24 36 60 8 
Doug Bentley, Chicago 
Gaye Stewart, Tor.-Chi. ...61 27 29 56 83 
Max Bentley, Chi.-Tor, 


Bud Poile, Tor.-Chi. ...... 8 25 29 54 17 
Maurice Richard, Montreal ..53 28 25 53 89 
Syl Apps, Toronto ......... 55 26 27 53 12 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit ...... 60 33 19 52 95 


Roy Conacher, Chicago 
Jim McFadden, Detroit ....60 24 24 48 12 
Edgar Laprade, New York ..59 13 34 47 7 
Ted Kennedy, Toronto 
Gordon Howe, Detroit 


Player and club Games Gls. As. Pts. PIM 


Sid Abel, Detroit ......... 60 14 30 44 69 
Harry Watson, Toronto ....57 21 20 4i 16 
Tony Leswick, New York....60 24 16 40 76 


Stanley Cup Play-Offs 
Ted Kennedy, Toronto ... 9 


8 6 14 
Max Bentley, Toronto .. 9 cs 7 it H 
Pete Horeck, Detroit ...10 3 7 10 12 
Jim McFadden, Detroit ..10 5 3 8 10 
Syl Apps, Toronto ..... 9 4 4 8 0 
Harry Watson, Toronto .. 9 5 2 7 9 
Milt Schmidt, Boston .. 5 2 5 7 2 
Vie Lynn, Toronto 9 2 5 7 20 
Howie Meeker, Toronto.. 9 2 4 6 1S 


394—Montreal A. A. A. 
395—Montreal Victorias 
396—Winnipeg Victorias 
397—Montreal Victorias 
398—Montreal Victorias 
399—Montreal Victorias 
300—Montreal Shamrocks 
401—Winnipeg Victorias 
302—Montreal A. A. A. 
103—Ottawa Silver Seven 
104—Ottawa Silver Seven 
305—Ottawa Silver Seven 
306—Montreal Wanderers 
307—Kenora Thistles 


STANLEY CUP WINNERS 


Emblematic of world professional championship. 


1907—Mont. Wanderers (Mar.) 


1908—Montreal Wanderers 
1909—Ottawa Senators 
1910—Montreal Wanderers 
1911—Ottawa Senators 
1912—Quebec Bulldogs 
1913—Quebec Bulldogs 
1914— Toronto 
1915—Vancouver Millionaires 
1916—Montreal Canadiens 
1917—Seattle Metropolitans 
1918—Toronto Arenas 
1919—Series unfinished* 
1920—Ottawa Senators 


1921—Ottawa Senators 
1922—Toronto St. Patricks 
1923—Ottawa Senators 
1924—Montreal Canadiens 
1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal Maroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 
1928—N. Y. Rangers 
1929—Boston Bruins 
1930—Montrea! Canadiens 
1931—Montreal Canadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1933—N. Y. Rangers 


1934—Chicago Black Hawks 


1935—Montreal Maroons 
1936—Detroit Red Wings 
1937—Detroit Red Wings 
1938—Chicago Black Hawks 
1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—N. Y. Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red Wings 
1944—Montreal Canadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1946—Montreal Canadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1948—Toronto Maple Leafs 


*The Montreal Canadiens and Seattle, P.C.H.L. champions, had played five games at Seattle, Wash 


yhen an influenza epidemic (which took the life of Joe Hall 


of the Canadiens) caused the Department o: 


iealth to stop the series. Each team won two games, with one contest ending in a tie. 


FINAL 1947-48 N.H.L. STANDING 


(Regular season) 
Goals 


WwW. LL. tT. Pts. For Agst. 
oronto Maple Leafs.... 32 15 13 77 182 143 
etroit Red Wings...... 018-325-726 187 148 
oston Bruins ......... 23 24 13 . 59 167-168 
lew York Rangers ..... 226-13 1G s 208 
lontreal Canadiens.... 20 29 11 51 147 169 
hicago Black Hawks... 20 34 6 46 195 225 


1947-48 ALL-STAR TEAMS 
FIRST TEAM SECOND TEAM 


BDda,sEGrOnt0.,. .W.5as>-. - Gi owcrlic kine Brimsek, Boston 
uackenbush, Detroit....... Di roecaaees Reardon, Montreal 
Stewart, Detroit.......... Deco ncrks Colville, Rangers 
ach, Montreal..........-.- Geisha ss O'Connor, Rangers 
indsay, Detroit............ Weare G. Stewart, Chicago 
ichard, Montreal.......... Wirtcicese cen Poile, Chicago 


1947-48 SPECIAL TROPHY WINNERS 


JART (Most valuable player)—Buddy O’Connor 
ALDER (outstanding rookie)—Jim McFadden 
ADY BYNG (most gentlemanly)—Buddy O'Connor 
EZINA (outstanding goaltender)—Turk Broda 


FINAL 1948 OLYMPIC STANDING 
(At St. Moritz, Jan. 30-Feb. 8) 


Goals 

Ww. L. TT. Pts. For Agst. 
OT OS tte Sets sce 7 = FS 45 69 5 
Czechoslovakia .......-- 7 02 =f 15 80 18 
witzerland. .........---- 6 > WEST Ete P 67 21 
Inited States .......... 5 obs 10 86 33 
ONOME An tees ta diele cea 4 4 0 8 55 28 
ireat. Britain .........- 3 52-0 6 39 47 
TRS Pts ata Ww ops; ofoceinsores « 2 6 (0 4 29 97 
SES ER casi em eee = Sb oe { » fae) 2 33 77 
Oe ee Pee Pars rece as 0 8 0 0 24 #156 


f ‘goals against.” 


UNITED STATES LEAGUE 


Final 1947-48 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


Goals 
Ww. tL. T. Pts. For Agst. 
Kansas City Pla-Mors... 35 27 4 74 274 244 
Minneapolis Millers ..... 34 26 6 74 259 228 
Omaha Knights ......... 82° 2 Trew 21 ene 
St. Paul Saints ......... 30 30 6 66 236 245 

SOUTHERN DIVISION 

Goals 
WwW. LL. T. Pts. For Agst. 
Houston Huskies ........ 36> 27-85-75. Celiaeaen 
Fort Worth Rangers .... 30 31 5 65 230 234 
Tulsa: -Oblors > sigs «cis: 23. (842-9 7-53: 22245 
Dallas Texans .......... 21 39 6 48 208 276 


Championship Play-offs, 1948 
Series 


A—Houston beat Kansas City, 4 games to 3. 
B—Minneapolis beat Omaha, 2 games to 1. 

C—Fort Worth beat Tulsa, 2 games to 0. 
D—Minneapolis beat Fort Worth, 2 games to 0. 

E (FINAL)—Houston beat Minneapolis, 3 games to 2. 


Champions 
1948—Houston 


1946—Kansas City 1947—Kansas_ City 


Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 


Pen. 

in 

Games Gls. As. Pts. min. 

George Agar, Houston .... 66 43 69 112 50 
Hub Macey, Houston .... 59 31 60 91 8 


Ken McKenzie, Houston .. 66 32 53 85 24 
Ray Powell, Kansas City . 62 37 47 84 16 
Gino Rozzini, St. Paul ... 65 22 
Bus Wycherley, Minneapolis 61 40 38 78 4 
Max NcNab, Omaha 44 44 32 76 10 


HOCKEY'S HALL OF FAME 


Kingston, Ontario 


obey Baker Aurel Joliat 
ussell Bowie Frank McGee 
ubrey Clapper Howie Morenz 
harles Gardiner Frank Nighbor 


idie Gerard 


Clint Smith, Tulsa ...... 64-, 36.40/33 71 10 
Hank Blade, Kansas City . 51 29 4\ 70 32 
Tom Forgie, Minneapolis . 66 29 4! 70 2 
Lester Patrick | Hod Stuart 
Tom Phillips Capt. James T. Sutherland 
Harvey Pulford Fred (Cyclone) Taylor 
Eddie Shore Georges Vezina 


am ; AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Final 1947-48 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 
_ EASTERN DIVISION 


Providence Reds 41 
New Haven Ramblers. .31 

Hershey Bears ........ 25 30 13 63 240 273 
Philadelphia Rockets ..22 41 5 49 260 331 
Springfield Indians ....19 42 7 45. 237 308 
Washington Lions 


WESTERN DIVISION 


W. > i. T.. Pts. |For ° Agst. 
Cleveland Barons ..... Acris. (2.98, 332 197 
Pittsburgh Hornets ....38 18 [2 88 238 170 
Buffalo Bisons ....... 41 23 4 O86 S277 238 
Indianapolis Caps ....32 30 6 70 293 260 
St. Louis Flyers ...... zeae tO 54 "240 291 


Calder Cup Play-Offs, 1948 
Series 
A—Cleveland beat Providence, 4 games to 1. 
B—New Haven beat Pittsburgh, 2 games to 0. 
C—Buffalo beat Hershey, 2 games to 0. 
D—Buffalo beat New Haven, 2 games to 0. 
E (FINAL)—Cleveland beat Buffalo, 4 games to 0. 


- 


Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 


Player and club Games Gls. As. 
Carl Liscombe, Providence. . .68 50 68 
Cliff Simpson, Indianapolis. .68 48 62 
Harvey Fraser, Providence ..64 45 52 
John Chad, Providence ....67 41 53 
Paul Courteau, Springfield. ..68 28 64 
Wally Stefaniw, Philadelphia.67 15 72 
John Holota, Cleveland...... 68 48 38 
John Mahaffy, Philadelphia. 60 26 57 
Chuck S¢herza, Providence. .68 18 65 
Eldie Kobussen, Springfield. .67 40 42 


Ab DeMarco, Cleveland..... 60 20 61 
Don Grosso, St. Louis..... 65 34 47 
Paul Gladu, St. Louis..... 67 34 47 
Champions 
1941—Cleveland 1945—Cleveland 
1942—Indianapolis 1946—Buffalo "1 
1943—Buffalo 1947—Hershey 
1944—Buffalo 1948—Cleveland . 


Amateur Ice Hockey 
Source: Stan Saplin, Hockey Dept., Madison Square Garden. 


A. H. A. OF THE U. S. 
Senior Open Championship, 1948 
(At New York and Toledo, March 21-28.) 
Toledo Mercurys vs. New York Rovers 


FIRST GAME—Toledo 6, New York 5. 
SECOND GAME—New York 6, Toledo 2. 
THIRD GAME—Toledo 4, New York 2. 
FOURTH GAME—New York 3, Toledo 2. 
FIFTH GAME—Toledo 7, New York 4. 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Won Lost Pct. 
Toledo Mercurys............... 3 2 .600 
New York Rovers.............. 2 3 400 
EASTERN LEAGUE 
Goals 


. For Agst. 
Baltimore Clippers ...... Slee 211! 68 1219" 14: 
New York Rovers 8 2. 58) 4 140 
Atlantic City Sea Gulls.. 17 25 6 40 167 {96 
14 5 33 123 139 


Goals 

W. oL. T. Pts. For Agst 
*Ottawa Senators ........ Sar vil 23472 2971 139 
Montreal Royals ........ 34 14 O 68 241 159 
Shawinigan Falls Cats ... 26 {7 5 57 206 189 
Quebec Aces ............ 25. 207.95: | Si 175 ° 185 
Valleyfield Braves ....... 16 3i f° 33 , 207 — 251 
New York Rovers ........ (4° 32 1 28 150 220 
Boston Olympics ........ 12\ 35" 0, 24 "73° “287 


*Won play-off. 


First International Meet in 1895 


With teams comprised mainly of repre- 
sentatives of the London (England) A. C, 
and the New York A. C., the first inter- 
national track and field meet in this country 
was held at Manhattan Field, New York, on 
Sept. 21, 1895. Bernie Wefers, Michael F. 
Sweeney and Stephen Chase of the Winged 
Foot club set world marks at the event. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


Goals 
WwW. L. T. Pts. For Agst 
Seattle Ironmen ......... 42 27 °3 87> Silage 
Tacoma Rockets ......... 34 28 4 72 294 288 
*Vancouver Canucks .... 34 29 3 71 284 264 
New Westminster Royals. 27 38 {1 55 293 322 
Portland Eagles ........ 17 46 3 $87 ~ 256 Ssem 


*Won divisional play-off and beat San Diego for 
league play-off title. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 

Goals 

WwW. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 

Los Angeles Monarchs... 36 26 4 76 306 270 
San Francisco Shamrocks. 35 29 2 72 243 227 
*San Diego Sky Hawks.. 32 31 3. 67 242 «258 
Fresno Falcons 2 64 229 236 
Oakland Oaks { 69 | 236) 252 


*Won divisional play-off, 
ATLANTIC LEAGUE 


Goals 

W. OL. T. Pts. For Ags 
Needham Rockets ....... 9 L yard i9 58 25 
Sprinafield Rifles ........ 6 1 3 15 43 38 
*Rhode Island Scarlets... 5 SeSZ ale 48 32 
New Haven Bears ...... 2 4 4 8 36 38 
Boston Junpics ......... i 8 I 3 18 33 
New York Metropolitans.. { Sr" t 3 32 52 


*Won play-off. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1948 
NATIONAL A.A.U.—Colgate University 
A.H.A JUNIOR OPEN—Hettche Spitfires, Detroit 


Canadian 


ALLAN CUP (senior amateur)—Edmonton (Alberta) Flyers 


MEMORIAL CUP (junior amateur)—Port Arthur (Ontario) 
Bruins 


Intercollegiate 
N.C.A.A.—Michigan 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE—Toronto 
QUADRANGULAR LEAGUE—Dartmouth 
CANADIAN—Toronto 


| Winners of National Championships in 1948 
7 Source: American Motorcycle Association. 


- MOTORCYCLING ~ Rat, ae 


ie as a Road Racing 
ent and where held Winner and home city Motorcycl 
C) Time 
10 MILES (Daytona Beach, Fla.) ....Don Evans, San Bernardi 218: 
0 MILES (Wasaga Beach.” Ont.) ..... Julian Wooleyhan, fe al ag a a Nero. Davidien eae 
oO) ae oe a oe Weatherly, Norfolk, Va. ...... Wakiae ¢ Harley-Davidson ...2:03:06 
90 MILES (Daytona Beach, Fla.) ....Floyd Emde, San Diego, Calif ............+. Indian ......... 2:22 :56.27 
Dirt Track Racing 
} MILES (S = neanil 
} peneer, lowa) ............. Leo Anthony, Port Huron, Mich. - wise 
PES (Montgomery, Ala.) .........- Paul Aibrecht, Sacramento, Calif. rte ne Tee pada mre 
LES (Shreveport, La.) ............ Buck Brigance, Jacksonville, Fla. ........... Harley-Davidson 1218208 
MILE TRACK 
y MILES (Atlanta, Ga) .......... Bobby Hill, Columbus, Ohio ...............- Indian .... 7 :46.47* 
; i -- Billy Huber, D Mohit -Davidson .. 146. 
; MILES (Milwaukee) aay eta Cham: Beorteld. N. 8 ere tiatticte ee aes ae 
5 MILES (Springfield, Ill.) ........... Jimmy Chann, Deerfield, N. J. .......---++-- Harley-Davidson . .18:30.97 
*Dead heat. 
Speedway Racing 
MILE TRACK 
)0 MILES (Langhorne, Pa.) .........-- Ed Kretz, Wilmer, Calif. ...............--. Indian ........... 72:18.41 
Tourist Trophy Racing 
5 CUBIC INCH (Peoria, Ill.) .......... Bill Miller, Mountville, Pa. ........ - : 
0 CUBIC INCH (Peoria, Ill.) ........-. Billy Douglas, East St. Louis, Ill. 200 aladedty EO EVTOET 73033 
) MILES (Greeneville, S. C.) -.....-..- William Magurany, Wood River, Ill. ........ Harley-Davidson ... | :04:21.40 
00 MILES (Riverside, Calif.) .....-.... Ed Kretz, Wilmer, Calif. ..............-.-> indian 247 oct 2:26 202.15 
NDURANCE RUN (Lansing, Mich.) ...Earl Flanders, Pasadena, Calif. ............- AIS nine de clc:cwtemir dinates ene 
Hill Climb, Class A 
(All events at Port Jervis, N. Y.) 
Event Winner and home city Motorcycle Time 
¢ CUBIC INCH CLASS A Harley- Davids Hacks 35. 
4 CUBIC INCH EXPERT ... Hk ah ec 
5 CUBIC INCH CLASS B Joe Hemmis, Cumberland, Md. .............. Hariey-Davidson ....... 11.69 
5 CUBIC INCH QUALIFYING Tee Hemmis, Cumberland, Md. ..........--.- Harley-Davidson ....... 11.65 
Hill Climb, Class C 
(All events at San Jose, Calif.) 
5 CUBIC INCH NOVICE ........------ Harold Mathews, San Luis Obispo, Calif. ... Harley-Davidson ....... 16.14 
9 CUBIC INCH NOVICE .......------ Nick Enfantino, Campbell, Calif. .......... Harley-Davidson ....... 15.67 
5 CUBIC INCH AMATEUR .......---- Cliff Ricker, Sunnyvale, Calif. ........--... Harley-Davidson ....... 16.76 
9 CUBIC INCH AMATEUR . “Tom Turner, Oakland, Calif. ......-..--.+--- Harley-Davidson ....... 14.97 
5 CUBIC INCH EXPERT . -..Sam Arena, San Jose, Gality iia achernsalseie Beale Harley-Davidson ....... 14.56 
) CUBIC INCH EXPERT ...... * "Clifford Lundstrom, Oakland, Calif. ce enee Harley-Davidson ....... 12.24 


a 


First U. S. Track Meet in 1868 


The New York Athletic Club was the first 
rganization in the United States to use 
piked shoes for track and field meets. The 
hoes were brought over from London by 
Vv. B. (Father Bill) Curtis and worn by the 
quad on Novy. 11, 1868, in the first open 
mateur meet, held by the Winged Foot 
lub. The event took place in an unfinished 
tructure located at Third Avenue and 
ixty-third Street, New York, which was 
ater known as the Empire Skating Rink. 
Records made were the first to be claimed 
1 this country. They follow: 220 yards—28 
econds; 440 yards—1:20; 880 yards—2:26; 
urdles (distance and height not given)— 
4 seconds; standing high jump—4 ft. 5 in.; 
unning high jump— ft. 2 in.; running long 
ump—17 ft.; pole leaping—8 ft. 3 in.; throw- 
1g hammer—73 ft.; putting shot—35 ft. 
in.; one-mile walk—7:50%4. 


Perry Sets Rope-Climb Mark 


Don Perry, 17-year-old Venice, Calif., 
high school boy, lowered the world record 
for the 20-foot rope climb to 3.1 seconds in 
winning the 1948 National A.A.U. cham- 
pionship from Garvin Smith of Los Angeles 
City College, last year’s victor. Both Perry 
and Smith surpassed the latter’s mark of 
3.4 seconds on all three of their trials at 
State College, Pa., on May 1, 1948. Perry, 
from a sitting start, was timed in 3.1 twice 
and in 3.2, while Smith made it in 3.2 on 
each try. The 3.4 record, set in 1947, never 
was Officially recognized because a starting 
gun was not used. The previous standard 
was 4.4, made by Stephen Greene of Penn 
State in 1945. 


Other British Tennis Champions, 1948 
MIXED DOUBLES—John Bromwich, Australia-A. Louise 
Brough, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


7 ‘ 
mew 


’ 


- 


BASKETBALL 


ASKETBALL May be unique in sports. It 

is one game concerning which it is safe 
to state when, where and how it origi- 
nated. In the winter of 1891-92, Dr. James 
Naismith, an instructor in the Y.M.C.A. 
Training College (now Springfield College) 
at Springfield, Mass., deliberately invented 
the game of basketball in order to provide 
indoor exercise and competition for the 
students between the closing of the foot- 
ball season and the opening of the base- 
ball season. He affixed peach baskets over- 
head on the walls at opposite ends of the 
gymnasium and, with an association (soc- 
cer) football, organized teams to play his 
new game in which the purpose was to 
toss the ball into one basket and prevent, 
as far as possible, the opponents from toss- 
ing the ball into the other basket. Fun- 


Information Please 


damentally, the game is the same today, 
though there have been some improve- 
ments in equipment and many changes 
in the rules. é 
Because Dr. Naismith had eighteen 
available players when he invented the 
game, the first rule was: “There shall be 
nine players on each side.” Later the num- 
ber of players became optional, depending 
upon the size of the available court, but 
the five-player standard was adopted when 
the game spread over the country. United 
States soldiers introduced the game in 
Europe in World War I and, being taken 
up by foreign nations, it soon became a 
world-wide sport. An odd point is that, 
though it is still chiefly an indoor game 
in the United States, in other countries it 
fiourishes almost entirely outdoors. 


Intercollegiate Statistics 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONS 


1939—Oregon 1944—Utah 
1940—Indiana 1945—Oklahoma A & M 
1941—Wisconsin 1946—Oklahoma A & M 
1942—Stanford 1947—Holy Cross 
1943—Wyoming 1948—Kentucky 


NATIONAL INVITATION CHAMPIONS 
(Madison Square Garden Tournament) 


1938—Temple 1943—St. John’s (Brooklyn) 
1939—Long Island U. 1944—St. John’s (Brodklyn) 
1940—Colorado 1945—DePaul 
1941—Long Island U. 1946—Kentucky 
1942—West Virginia 1947—Utah 

1948—St. Louis 


FINAL 1947-48 CONFERENCE STANDINGS 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 


Won Lost Won Lost 
Columbia......... 11 1 Pennsylvania... Lie st 
20) 67) | 9 3 Wales cretion 4 8 
Dartmouth........ 6 6 Harvard......... Leal 
Princeton......... 6 6 

BIG NINE 
Michigan......... 1th Sar, Ohio State....... Suey 
SOMOS teases 8 4 Minnesota. ...... 57 
Wisconsin. ....... 7 5 Indlanac.n... 00 3 «9 
UTS ae eis 7 ) Northwestern .... 3 9 
Purdue......... as te 

MISSOURI VALLEY 
Oklahoma A. & M.. 10 0 Creighton........ 4 6 
Shyla bees 8 Fe LUsae se Ss 228 
Brakes. cesses 5 a Wichita 2.0 t=.9 


OTHER INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS, 1948 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE—Kentucky. 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE—North Carolina State. 
SKYLINE CONFERENCE—Brigham Young. 

BORDER CONFERENCE—Arizona. 

MIDWEST CONFERENCE—Beloit. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (N. A. I. B.)}—Louisville. 
COLORED A. A.—West Virginia State. 


A. A. U. CHAMPIONS, 1948 


MEN—Phillips 66 Oilers, Bartlesville, Okla. 
WOMEN---Nashville (Tenn.) Goldblumes 


PACIFIC COAST 
NORTHERN DIVISION SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Won Lost Won Lost 
*Washington...... 10: 6. * California ee Il y=] 
Oregon State...... 10 «6 So. California.... 7 5 
Washington St..... 9 th U. GL. An yes 
Oregon 5 eee 8 8 Stanford........ 35 as 
idahoree an Sieald 

*Won divisional and title play-offs. 
BIG SEVEN 
Kansas State...... 9 3 Nebraska........ 5 7 
Missouri.......... 7 5 Colorado........ 4 8 
Oklahoma........ 7 CY Kansas: 2-. >: 1562 4 8 
lowa State. ....... 6 6 
SOUTHWEST 
Baylor. 11 1 So. Methodist.... 5 7 
TQX8S oHelasmt sap 9 3 Texas A.&M.... 2 10 
Arkansas......... 8 4 Texas Christian.. 1 11 
Ric@ssracset ose se 6 6 


ALL-AMERICA TEAM, 1948 
(Associated Press poll) 


Name and college 
Ralph Beard, Kentucky st 26. Junior 
Ed Macauley, St. Louis ...19.. Junior 
Kevin O’Shea, Notre Dame. 22. -Sophomore 
Murray Wier, Iowa ....... 21..Senior 


Jim McIntyre, Minnesota. .20.. Junior 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Source: Walter Kennedy, Publicity Di- 
‘ector, Basketball Association of America. 


FINAL 1947-48 STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
(Regular season) 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Won Lost Pct. 
WLOUIS BOMBS. 2.4 =... 200.2- oeenee 29 #19 ~~ .604 
t)Baltimore Bullets.................-. 28 20 583 
: OSGI Olean 2 ae ienenaiered yt dle”. | arog: S| 
Nashington Capitols................... 28 —20-= =1583 

EASTERN DIVISION 

Philadelphia Warriors..............--. ieeaet 563 
New York Knickerbockers............-. 265427 AD 
BPSEDIIGRINCS ta acces. o> sess 2 20 = 28 417 
Providence Steamrollers...........-.-- 6 42 125 


(t)Won title playoffs. 


LEADING SCORERS 
(Regular season) 


Player and club Games Goals Fouls Pts. 


Zaslofsky, Chicago............. 48 373 261 1007 
Fulks, Philadelphia...........- 43 326 297 949 
Sadowski, Boston...........-- 47 308 294 910 
Feerick, Washington..........- 48 293 189 775 
Miasek, Chicago..........-...- 48 263 190 716 
Braun, New York......-...-.-- 47 276 «119 ~=—s« 671 
Logan, St. Louis...:.........-- 48 221 202 644 
Palmer, New York. a ee 48 224 174 622 
ROCHE. Sts LOWS = wcities. 48 232 147 «#611 
Scolari, Washington...........- 47 229 131 #8589 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Source: John J. O’Brien, President, 
American Basketball League. 


FINAL 1947-48 STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
(Regular season) 


Won Lost Pct. 
(t)Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Barons........- 26 8 764 
Paterson (N. J.) Crescents.........-- 19 16 543 
Trenton (N. J.) Tigers........-.----- 17 15 531 
*Scranton (Pa.) Miners.......-.----- 16 16 500 
{Hartford (Conn.) Hurricanes. .......- 11 12 478 
Philadelphia Sphas........--.------- 13 19 406 
Brooklyn Gothams.......-.-----+--- 8 20 .286 
Lancaster (Pa.) Roses..........---- 1 5 166 


(t)Won title playoffs. 

*Jersey City franchise transferred to Scranton 
Jan. 28, 1948. 

+Acquired Elizabeth (N. J.) franchise Dec. 19, 1947. 


}Franchise terminated Dec. 4, 1947. 


LEADING SCORERS 


(Regular season) 


Player aud club Games Goals Fouls Points 


Ostrowski, Wilkes-Barre..... 31 214 133 561 
Bill Chanecka, Wilkes-Barre. 30 188 129 505 
Morganthaler, Philadelphia. . 28 167. 147 481 
Powers, Paterson.......-.-- 35 128 223 479 
Tanitsky, Philadelphia...... 32 155 90 400 
Boyle, Trenton........----- 32 11252154 -378 
Wallace, Scranton.......--- 15 129 69. 327 
Rullo, Philadelphia........- 30 129 43 301 
Hanauer, Wilkes-Barre...... 33 111 70 ©292 

34 119 50 288 


Baltimore, Wilkes-Barre..... 


Prey  prehieacell Basketball 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Source: National Basketball 


League. 


FINAL 1947-48 STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


(Regular season) 


WESTERN DIVISION 


; Won Lost Pct. 
(t)Minneapolis Lakers............... 43 17 717 
Tri Cities Blackhawks............... 30 30 -500. 
Oshkosh All Stars. ..........6...000- 29 31 475 
Indianapolis Kautskys............... 24 35 407 
Sheboygan Redskins...............- 23 377 22888 

EASTERN DIVISION 
Rochester Royals..............0005- 44 16:5. 4733 
Anderson Duffey Packers............ 42 18 ~=—-.708 
Fort Wayne Zoliner Pistons........... 40 20 .667 
Syracuse Nationals..............+0+-+ 24 36 400 © 
Toledo Jeeps... sss Se eas ee 22 37 .373 


Flint: Dow A. CoS. oos. astesxreccee aint 8 
(t)Won title playoffs. 
LEADING SCORERS 
(Regular season) 
Player and club 


Mikan, Minneapolis......... 56 406 
Otten, Tri Cities............ 60 282 
Risen, Rochester........... 59 275 
Calihan; Flint? esos oso 55 265 
Todorovich, Sheboygan...... 60 277 
Pollard, Minneapolis........ 55 310 
Englund, Oshkosh.......... 58 246 
Von Nieda, Tri Cities........ 60 276 
Tidrick, Toledo............. 59 267 
Homer, Syracuse........... 56 250 
Champions 
1938 Oshkosh 1944 
1939 Akron 1945 
1940 Akron 1946 
1941 Oshkosh 1947 
1942 Oshkosh 1948 
1943 Fort Wayne 


52 


Games Goals Fouls Points 


383-1195 
260 824 
237 787 
255 785 
225 779 
140 760 
244 734 
174 726 
189 723 
198 698 
Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Minneapolis 


AMERICAN LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


1926—Cleveland Rosenblums 


1927—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1928—Brooklyn Original Celtics 


1929—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1930—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1931—Brooklyn Visitations 
1932—No competition 
1933—No competition 
1934—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1935—Brooklyn Visitations 
1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1938—Jersey Reds 
1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadelphia Sphas 
1942—Wilmington 
1943—Philadelphia Sphas 
1944—Wilmington Bombers 
1945—Philadelphia Sphas 
1946—Baltimore Bullets 
1947—Trenton Tigers 
1948—Wilkes-Barre Barons 


ee” goes back so far in history that 
there is no possibility of tracing it to 
any particular aboriginal source. The oldest 
rowing race still on the calendar is the 
“Doggett’s Coat and Badge” contest among 
professional watermen of the Thames 
(England) that began in 1715. The first 
Oxford-Cambridge race was held at Henley 
in 1829. Competitive rowing in the United 
States began with matches between boats 
rowed by professional oarsmen of the New 
York water front. They were oarsmen who 
rowed the small boats that plied as ferries 
from Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and 
return, or who rowed salesmen down the 


_ harbor to meet ships arriving from Europe. 


Since the first salesman to meet an in- 
coming ship had some advantage over his 
rivals, there was keen competition in the 
bidding for fast boats and the best oars- 
men. This gave rise to match races for a 
purse or a side bet on many occasions. 
The first of such races was held in June, 
1811, in four-oared gigs. 


ROWING | 


"i nformssion CAte ae 


Amateur boat clubs sprang up in the 
United States between 1820 and 1830 and 
seven students of Yale joined together to 
purchase a four-oared lap-streak gig in 
1843. The first Harvard-Yale race was held 
Aug. 3, 1852, on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
The first time an American college crew 
went abroad was in 1869 when Harvard 
challenged Oxford and was defeated on the 
Thames. There were early college rowing 
races on Lake Quinsigamond, near Wor- 
cester, Mass., and on Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 
but the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 
in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Pough- 
keepsie, as the setting for the annual 
“Poughkeepsie Regatta’. The National As- 
sociation of Amateur Oarsmen, organized 
in 1872, has conducted annual champion- 
ship regattas since that time. The first 
rowing races were held with lap-streak 
gigs but shells came into general favor 
about a century ago. The outrigger was 
invented in 1830 by Clasper, an English- 
man. Yale used the sliding seat in 1870. 


Rowing Statistics 


Source: From American Rowing, Copyright by Robert F. Kelley; courtesy of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Record 


Rowed at Centre Harbor, N. H., in 1852; Springfield, Mass., in 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mass., 1859 
to 1870; Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 1874-75; New London, Conn., 1878 to 1895, 1898 to 1916, 1919 to 1941, 1947, and 
1948; triangular race at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1897 with Cornell victor in 20:34; Derby, Conn., in 1918, 1942, 
and Boston, Mass., in 1946. Course was 2 miles in 1852; 3 miles from 1855 to 1875, and 4 miles thereafter. 


Year Winner Time Year 


Winner Time Year Winner Time 
1852 Harvard 2 1890 Yale 21:29 1919 Yale 21:421% 
1855 Harvard 22:00 1891 Harvard 21:23 1920 Harvard 23:11 
1859 Harvard 19:18 1892 Yale 20:48 1921 Yale 20:41 
1860 Harvard 18:53 1893 Yale 25:011% 1922 Yale 21:53 
1864 Yale 19:01 1894 Yale 23:45, 1923 Yale 22:10 
1865 Yale 18:421% 1895 Yale 21:30 1924 Yale " _ 21:5836 
1866 Harvard 18:43 1897 Yale 20:44 1925 - Yale 20:26 
1867 Harvard 18:1234 1898 Yale 24:02 1926 Yale 20:14% 
1868 Harvard 17:48 1899 Harvard 20:52Y, 1927 Harvard 22:35 
1869 Harvard 18:02 1900 Yale 21:124, 1928 Yale 20:21% 
1870 Harvard 20:30? 1901 Yale 23:37 1929 Yale 21:20 
1872 Harvard 16:57 1902 Yale 20:20 1930 Yale 20:09%, 
1873 Yale 16:59 . 19038 Yale 20:1944 1931 Harvard . 22:21 
1874° Harvard 16:56 1904 Yale 21:40% 1932 Harvard 21:29 
1875 Harvard 17:05 1905 Yale 2233314 1933 Harvard 223463, 
1876 Yale 22:02 1906 Harvard 23:02 19384 Yale 19°5144 
1877. Harvard 24:36 1907 Yale 21:10 1935 Yale 20:19 
1878 Harvard 20:443, 1908 Harvard 24:10 1936 Harvard 20:19 
1879 Harvard 22:15 1909 Harvard 21:50 19377 Harvard 20:02 
1880 Yale 24:27 1910 Harvard 20:46, 1938 Harvard 20:20 
1881 Yale 22:13 1911 Harvard 22:44 19389 Harvard 20:48%% 
1882 Harvard 20:47% 1912 Harvard 21:438% 1940 Harvard 21:38 
1883 Harvard 25:46 1913. Harvard 21:42 1941 Harvard 20:40 
1884 Yale 20:31 1914 Yale 21:16 19428 Harvard 10:093% 
1885 Harvard 25:15 1915 | Yale 20:52 1943-45 No races 
1886 Yale 20:42 1916 Harvard 20:02 1946 Harvard 9:18 
1887 Yale 22:56 1917 No race 1947 Harvard 20:40 
1888 Yale 20:10 19185 Harvard 10:58 1948 Harvard 19:21% 
1889 Yale 21:30 


+Earvard won by 3 to 4 lengths. 2Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was dis 
being disabled in collision, 4Yale stroke taken from shell near 3-mile Ar Ee 


at 2 miles on Housatonic. @Course was 110 feet 
5SRowed at 2 miles. "Rowed at 13 


3Yale did not finish, 
was informal; rowed 


less than 4 miles. 7Both crews broke upstr 
%4 miles. 10Both crews broke downstream record, a ees 


a3 t “ 


POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA RECORD 
(Varsity eight-oared shells—4 miles) 


3 miles) 1898. Rowed on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y. (2 miles) 1920. 


Rowed on Saratoga Lake (. 
suspended in 1917, 1918, 1919, 19. 
1947, and in 1948. 


Year Time First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
895 21:25 Columbia......... Cornell 
896 19:59 Cornell Harvard 255.5) oe Pennsylvania. .... Columbia 
897 20:4746 Cornell........... Columbia 
898 15:51%2 Pennsylvania. .... Comelln wc oace. « Wisconsin........ Columbia 
1899 20:4 Pennsylvania. .... Wisconsin........ Gorell = Seo ss Columbia 
1900 19:443¢  Pennsylvania..... Wisconsin. ....... Cornell........... Columbia......... Georgetown : 
901. 18:53}¢. —Cornell.:.:....... Columbia......... Wisconsin, ....... Georgetown....... Syracuse......... Pennsylvania 
1902 19:53¢ Cornell........... Wisconsin. ....... Columbia......... Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse......... Georgetown 
1903 18:57 BOTRQN A siren Sion Georgetown....... Wisconsin, ....... Pennsylvania. ... . Syracuse......... Columbia 
1904  20:223§  Syracuse......... Comeuce >... - 5 Pennsylvania. .... Columbia......... Georgetown....... Wisconsin 
1905 20:29 Comulle sates ec. ree Syracuse......... Georgetown.......Columbia......... Pennsylvania. .... Wisconsin 
906 19:364¢  Cornell........4.. Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse......... Wisconsin........ Columbia......... Georgetown — 
a7 7 .20:2364, Cormell..........- Columbia. os. ANBVY OE. con Pennsylvania. .... Wisconsin........ Georgetown 
1908 19:24%¢  Syracuse......... Columbia......... Comele a. : sie: <..2 Pennsylvania. .... Wisconsin 
1909 19:2 Comes? a... =. < Columbia.........Syracuse......... Wisconsin........ Pennsylvania 
1910 20:42 Cornell........... Pennsylvania. .. . . Columbia......... Syracuse......... Wisconsin 
S11) 20:106¢. Cornell........... Columbia......... Pennsylvania... .. Wisconsin........ Syracuse 
Siem .19:313¢.. Cormell.........<: Wisconsin........ Columbia......... Syracuse......... Pennsylvania..... Stanford 
1913 19:283¢  Syracuse......... Comell.. 2c <5. Washington....... Wisconsin........ Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
1914 19:374 Columbia......... Pennsylvania. .... Comellzcee eon Syracuse......... Washington....... Wisconsin 
m5? 19:3656" “Cormell........... Stanfordios nc... Syracuse......... Columbia. ........ Pennsylvania 
916 20:152g Syracuse......... Carnell ate o5.3 2 Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
1920 11:284  Syracuse......... Comell:..2o2S.e5 Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
921 14:7 EN ee oe California........ Comell. noshacapzs Pennsylvania..... Syracuse......... Columbia 
bee 213-338 58 ) Navy... ..-...-.- Washington....... Syracuse......... Comell’. ..22-25e0 Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
1923 14:35 Washington....... Navys oe. eee Columbia......... Syracuse......... Cornell ieee Pennsylvania 
1924 15:2 Washington.......Wisconsin........ Cornell ae Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse.,....... Columbia 
925, 19:2456 Navy..........-.- Washington....... Wisconsin........ Pennsylvania. .... Cornell sso specen Syracuse 
1926 19:283¢ Washington....... Navyetetee. ates: Syracuse......... Pennsylvania. .... Columbia......... California 
1927. 20:57 Columbia......... Washington......: California........ NAVY 5 cicerccrecene Cornell...) onesie Syracuse 
1928 18:354¢ California........ Columbia......... Washington.......Cornell........... Navy.“ Apne Syracuse 
1929 22:58 Columbia......... Washington....... Pennsylvania... .. Cp anaes Wisconsin 
1930 21:42 Cornelee. i scat Syracuse......... Malian ceserde California........ Columbia......... Washington 
abe be-5435 | Navye. a. sce. Cornell: 26. 228344 Washington.......California........ Syracuse......... Pennsylvania 
1932. 19:55 California........ Comell: 223-.-. ; Washington....... Navyie.22 Seales Syracuse o3 eee Columbia 
1934 19:44 California........ Washington....... NAVY Actes eae es Cornell, ose oe Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse 
1935 18:52 California........ Cornelli-: eae Washington....... Navy 2 oc. cresnotes Syracuse......... Pennsylvania 
1936 © 19:934 Washington....... California........ NAV ected ce nen Columbia......... Cortiell ..':--5%- ae Pennsylvania 
(937 18:333¢ Washington....... NAVY oceans. Comell.fccce ccc. Syracuse... a.¢5 California........ Columbia 
1938 18:19 Navy niet 2- oto: California........ Washington....... Columbia......... Wisconsin........ Cornell 4 
939¢ 18:1234 California........ Washington....... Navye oc. oct 5. Cornell. ..%aeeaer Syracuse.<:.ccen'> Wisconsin 
940 22:42 Washington....... Corolle oct sc OY TACUSE sin)- 2 cet Navy20e asses California........ Columbia 
941  18:53%/10 Washington....... California........ Cornell... s,s Syracuse......... Princeton........ Wisconsin 
Age 13°59.26 SZNAVY? oocce ces Comellifacsan022 Washington....... California......... Princeton........ . Syracuse 
948  14:062g  Washington....... California......... NaVY!.3c2 ace cetetin, Cornell dacaceneon Milileccie an cecantsete Princeton 

*Record for three miles. {Record for four miles. 

Seventh Eighth Swamped 

925—Columbia 1926—Cornell 1895—Pennsylvania 1929—Syracuse 


§26—Wisconsin 


1930—Wisconsin 


33, and 1942 to 1946, inclusive. Rowed at 3 miles from 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 


1897—Pennsylvania 1929—California 


, 1931—Wisconsin 1907—Syracuse 1923—Cornell 
927—Pennsylvania 1932—M. |. T. 1929—M. |. T. 1930—Navy 
928—Pennsylvania 1940—Princeton 
930—Pennsylvania 1941—M. |. T. 
931—Columbia 1947—M. |. T.. Other Poughkeepsie Results, 1948 
932—Pennsylvania yeaa ; JUNIOR VARSITY RACE-3 MILES—1, Washington (14:28.6); 
Ei cagns 1931—M LT. - 2, California; 3, Navy; 4, Pennsylvania; 5, Columbia, 
9: olumbia —M. I. T. - : : 

1941—Columbia pied a amie a ie 


936—Syracuse 
937—Wisconsin 
938—Syracuse 


1947—Pennsylvania 
1948—Syracuse 


FRESHMAN RACE-2 MILES—1, Washington (9:46.9); 2, 
Navy; 3, Wisconsin; 4, M.1.T.; 5, Princeton; 6, Cornell; 
7, Columbia; 8, Rutgers; 9, Pennsylvania; 10, Syracuse. 


. Tenth 
Baie Columb 1947—Rutgers 
gee ac poronss 1948—Columbia ee aie 
1—Rutgers 
ie aetna & JUNIOR VARSITY RACE-2 MILES—Harvard (9:30) 
948—Pennsylvania 1948—Rutgers FRESHMAN RACE-2 MILES—Harvard (9:34) 


CYCLING 


HE ORIGIN and early history of the sport 
4 of cycling probably should be sought in 
_ the law volumes that contain the court 
records of decisions in patent cases. There 
was much dispute and litigation over the 
priority of inventions and improvements 
in the development of the bicycle. The 
fundamental idea of a wheeled frame on 
which a man could stand or sit and propel 
himself along a road goes back as far as the 
time of the Ptolemies in Egypt, but noth- 
_ing progressive was done about it until a 
Frenchman named de Sivrac, in 1769, in- 
vented a tricycle on which he sat and rolled 
along by pushing his feet against the 
ground. There were various two-wheeled 
and three-wheeled improvements devel- 
oped by French, German and English ex- 
perimenters in the next century or so. The 
frames were better; steering with the front 
wheel was a new feature; handlebars were 
of more convenient design and adjustable 
seats were added. But the rider still pushed 
himself along with his feet: until, about 
1820, somebody had the bright idea of 
rotating the front wheel with a geared 
device, the rider furnishing the power by 


pushing and pulling handlebars mounted 
on a spindle. Pedals came along about 1840 
and, in the case of bicycles, were attached 
to the front wheel that grew to be much. 
larger than the rear wheel. Solid rubber 
tires began to replace iron tires in 1869. ’ 

There was a long legal dispute about 
credit for the invention of the “safety bi- 
cycle” with two wheels of equal size and 
pedals attached to a sprocket that, through 
gears and a chain, applied power to the 
rear wheel but, in any case, the “safety” 
or modern bicycle had just about driven 
the old “high-wheeler” off the roads by 
1890. Pneumatic tires were invented in 
1888 by J. B. Dunlop, a Scotsman who 


was a practising veterinarian in Belfast, 


Ireland, and in a few years all the better 
bicycles were using pneumatic tires. But 
when Dunlop tried to patent his invention, 
it was discovered that a stranger named 
R. W. Thomson had taken out an English 
patent on such an idea in 1845. The Pick- 
wick Bicycle Club, founded in London, 
1870, was the first bicycle organization. 
The League of American Wheelmen was 
organized in 1880. 


Cycling Statistics 


WORLD RECORDS 


Information received from H. H. England, editor of Cycling, London, England, is that the Union Cycliste 
Internationale, the ruling body, has decided to separate the records into two classes, amateur and professional, 
and reduce the list of world records. However, these records, which do not distinguish between amateur and 


professional, will stand until the new list is issued. 


Unpaced Flying Start 


Distance Holder and country Where made Year Time 
ce oot Ka ..-Ivor Lawson, United States. .Salt Lake City ......... 1906 . 0:234%6 
500 meters ..... L. Michard, France Aa: 0 OOLOCAUK Bayan eee 1932 . 0:294% 
Us Stl Ca ae A. J, Clark, Australia ....... Saltair,~ Utah —...... ave 1908 ... 0:50% 
1 kilometer ..... Menwpapvesinis Ttealye .i«s...-. cs MT ax T hn SEG as rete 1938 ... 1:04%% 
BAMETONG  Giraysticls ss Percy Lawrence, United States. Saltair, Utah .......... 1908 . 1:2336 
109 20004 Ser ar Alfred Goulet, Australia ....Salt Lake City ......... 1912 . LI6L 
Unpaced Standing Start 
PAINE, usta. L. Faucheux, France ........ Arcachon:=.; \fae.0.9 ete 1936 ... 0:274% 
500 meters ..... L. Faucheux, France ........ Bordeaux Pee seem aee 1934 - 0:3346 
Tn jue UT rae L. Michard, France ......... Bordeaux’ "3. ee 1931 . 0:564%5 
SRRLLOIMEUCL =... . me pavvesini, Italy “Sessa: Milanese. oes bee 1938 = LStO 
a STLLLG 0. 85) «ese G. Renaudin, France ........ Bordesux, Nona) ete 1938 * B28 
BEPSITNLO! cos S5. coe Sis = = G. Renaudin, France ........ Bordeaux yo... ss onc oe eee 1938 - 2:00% 
Unrestricted Motor-Paced 
Miles Yards 
2158 oto) Fig: Hubert Opperman, Australia..Melbourne ............. 1932..477 770 
PEEOULS css: x. Hubert Opperman, Australia..Melbourne ............. 1932..860 367 
Human Paced—Standing Start 
Tim 
EOL LO tests ice J. S. Johnson, United States..Catford, England .....,. 1896 saa 0:54%, 
1 kilometer ..... He -sROUer, Hrancel ce. ieee Paris. 5 vec ree 1904 . 1:08% 
Pemitls a. J. W. Stocks, Great Britain..London ................ 1897 ... 1:18% 
DRSPELG i Soe. sete e = Major Taylor, United States.. Manhattan Beach, N. Y..1898 . 1:41%, 
50 miles ........ R. Palmer, Great Britain ....London ................ 1897. .1:34:4544 


ooons SR moACoppisitaly Ss. - Lee. o. 


‘man-paced ..J. W. Stocks, Great Britain. London ................1897.. 32 
stor-paced (u) .Leon Vanderstuyft, Belgium..Montlhéry ............. 1928... .76 ene 
tor-paced* ...H. Breau, France ............ Mopithnery? a. ices to es 1926...58 156 


stor-pacedj ...H. Grant, Great Britain 


WORLD CHAMPIONS, 1948 
aateur Sprint—Mario Ghella, Italy 
ofessional Sprint—A. Van Vliet, Holland 
1dateur Pursuit—G. Messina, Italy 
ofessional Pursuit—G. B. M. Schulte, 
Holland 
aateur Road—Harry Snell, Sweden 
fessional Road—Alberic Sehotte, Bel- 
zium 
ofessional Motor-Paced—J. J. Lamboley, 
France 


OT IB a. Me en eR ae, Roalaoee 1932...56 929 
u)Unrestricted motor paced. *First U. C. I. regulations (1920-29). {+Second U. C. I. regulations (1930, etc.). 


U. S. AMATEUR CHAMPIONS, 1948 
Senior—Ted Smith, Buffalo, N, Y. 
Junior—Donald Clausen, Kenosha, Wis. 
Girls—Doris Travani, Detroit 
4% Mile—Frank Brilando, Chicago 
Mile—Ted Smith 
5 Miles—Joe Cirone, Jr., Delavan, Wis. 
10 Miles—Warren Bare, Reading, Pa. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
Source: Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. 


ur Winner Where held Year Winner Where held 
_ Arthur Nieminsky, New York ...... Washington, D. C. 1935 Cecil Hursey, Georgia............. Atlantic City 
? Carl Hambacher, New Jersey....... Atlantic City 1936 Jackie Simes, New Jersey......... St. Louis 
} Charles Barclay, California......... Chicago 1937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey....... Buffalo 
| Charlie Winter, New York.......... Buffalo 1939 Martin Deras, California........... Columbus 
} Edward Merkner, Illinois.......... St. Louis 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey........ Detroit 
} Edward Merkner, Illinois.......... Philadelphia 1941 Marvin Thomson, Illinois.......... Pasadena, Calif. 
! Jimmy Walthour, Jr., New York. .. .Louisville 1945 Ted Smith, New York............. Chicago 
} R.J. Connor, District of Columbia. . Kenosha, Wis. 1946 Don Hester, California............. Columbus 
) Sergio Matteini, New York.........Newark, N. J. 1947. Ted Smith, New York.............. Philadelphia 
) Bobby Thomas, Wisconsin......... Kenosha, Wis. 1948 Ted Smith, New York............. Kenosha, Wis. 
AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA RECORDS 
Source: George Knopf, Chairman, Records Committee, A.B.L.A. 
ROAD COMPETITION—SCRATCH 
Record-holder and where made Date 


tance, mi. Time 
Sept. 16, 1922 


% 129% BB. W. King, Atlantic City, N. J.......2.sseeeeeee ee eeee renee ere reeeeeeeeeneces 
4g 13834 Charles Winters, Chicago, Ill.........-22+0-- eee cee cere etter tere rere ester ees Sept. 8, 1923 
Y% 1:0434 John Leahy, Louisville, Ky.........----2eeeeeeee cree reece ss tesereeteee een ces Sept. 11, 1927 
Henry Surman..... 
1 2:02 R. L. Guthridge..... Westfield, N.J.c..-.---2-cccevscccrecncscsecerscrscrers Aug. 8, 1908 
S.C. Haberle...... 
2 4:46}, Theodore Becker, Louisville: KY ise oi. co ope ols win 4 wine cininrs sine Ane RHE See Sept. 10, 1927 
3 7:1834 Don Sheldon, Columbus, (01 toes eee eae RE RAD RO PADRED Ee Dann Pr iAreOy Aug. 18, 1946 
5 11:5934 Jack Heid, Columbus, Ohio... .....-...-.2--+seeeeeceeee reese cern ers tee ss ee ses Aug. 17, 1946 
10 23:5914 Don Hester, Columbus, Ohio..........--.---+-+ sees sere seeet teeters teces ....-Aug. 17, 1946 
15 48:4034 Jackie W. Simes, Jr., Washington, 19 YS ps ee Degen ara OCR SPENAT iyi 227 ¥.) Oct. 11/1936 
20 45:22 A.E. Wahl, Buffalo, N. Y........----0-ccessec scence ct ees teen eeseeeenereness July 4, 1921 
25 1:02:14 Charles R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N. Y....-.-..-- sees cere ec ec ere en es teee renee Sept. 6, 1937 
50 2:02:00 Leo Adams, Buffalo, N. Y....---+-+-ceceerceeceesrerereeteetetenereeeecrees July 14, 1935 
100 4:33:25} Louis Maltese, Union City, N.J., to South Philadelphia, Pa.........----.++--++> June 6, 1926 
125 6:20:2044 | Don Sheldon, Old Westbury, N. NY ERE GEE He Naha a Cais los afc siale seis, otatal mare es shae Oct. 19, 1947 


A. B. L. A. Formed in 1921 


The Amateur Bicycle League of America, 
Inc., has governed amateur cycling in 
America since its formation in 1921. The 
organization is affiliated with the U.C.I. 


Tour de France to Bartali 


tino Bartali, a Frenchman, won cycling’s 
ssic Tour de France in 1948, covering 
. 286 kilometers from Roubaix to Paris 
147 hours 10 minutes 36 seconds. 


‘ - 
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AUTO RACING 


HE FIRST automobiles on the road were 

erratic in action and driving them or 
even riding in them was considered a trifle 
risky, hence it became the sporting thing 
to do. Experimental excursions in crude 
cars gave rise to rivalry in speed over the 
rough roads of the Gay Nineties and this 
eventually led to formal contests, the first 
of which was a road race from Paris to 
Rouen in 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
the starting line. Formal competition in the 
United States started with a road race in 
the Chicago district on Thanksgiving Day, 
1895, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
ered the road distance of 54.36 miles at the 
astonishing average of 7.5 miles per hour! 


Around 1900 Paris became the hub of 
road racing in Europe and each year there 
were raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
from Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


and other cities on the Continent. Acc 
dents were so numerous to drivers ar 
spectators that, after a gory group of mis 
haps in the forepart of the Paris—Mad 

race of 1903, the contest was halted a 
Bordeaux by public authorities and 4 
road racing was brought under contro 
Other kinds of auto racing were expose 
to view. Some contests, including 24-hou 
races for stock models, were held on cireu 
lar or oval tracks originally built fo 
horse racing. Finally came the special rae 
ing strips for autos, including such famou 
autodromes as Brooklands in England an 
the Indianapolis Speedway in the Unite 
States, : 2 


As a test of engine and chassis unde 
severe conditions and great strain, a 
racing rendered invaluable assistance in th 
development of the motor car of today. . 


Auto Racing Statistics 
Source: Contest Board, American Automobile Association, Washington, D. C. 


National A. A. A. Champions 


1909 Bert Dingley 1921 Tommy Milton 1933 Louis Meyer 
1910 Ray Harroun 1922 Jimmy Murphy 1934 Bill Cummings 
1911 Ralph Mulford 1923 Eddie Hearne 1935 Kelly Petillo 
1912 Ralph DePalma 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1936 Mauri Rose 
1913 Earl Cooper 1925 Peter DePaolo 1937 Wilbur Shaw — 
1914 Ralph DePalma 1926 Harry Hartz 1938 Floyd Roberts 
1915 Earl Cooper 1927 Peter DePaolo 1939 Wilbur Shaw 
1916 Dario Resta 1928 Louis Meyer 1940 Rex Mays 

1917 Earl Cooper 1929 Louis Meyer 1941 Rex Mays 

1918 Ralph Mulford 1930 Billy Arnold 1946 Ted Horn 

1919 Howard Wilcox 1931 Louis Schneider 1947 Ted Horn 

1920 Gaston Chevrolet 1932 Bob Carey 1948 Ted Horn 


History of the One-Mile Speed Mark 


The first recorded effort for one mile was 
made in 1898 by Chasseloup-Laubat, driv- 
ing a Jentaud, in France. His average was 
39.23 m.p.h. This was increased to 65.79 in 
1899 by Jenatzy, also in France. The first 
man to travel better than 100 m.p.h. was 
Rigolly, in 1904, at 103.56 m.p.h., followed 
by Baras, with 104.53 in the same year. 
The first over 200 m.p.h. was Major H. O. 
D. Segrave, who drove at 203.790 in 1927 
at Daytona, Florida. 


In 1947 John Cobb of London became the 


first person to travel more than 400 m.p.h. 
on land. The Englishman accomplished the 


Date Driver 
Sept. 3, 1935 Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Sept. 3, 1935 Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Nov. 19, 1937 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Aug. 27, 1938 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 


Sept. 15, 1938 John Cobb 
Sept. 16, 1938 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Aug. 23, 1939 John Cobb 
Sept. 16, 1947 John Cobb 


feat on Sept. 16 at Bonneville, Utah, whil 
raising the world mile record to 394.19 
m.p.h. and the world kilometer (.62137 o 
a mile) mark to 393.825 m.p.h. 

Cobb’s fastest mile was covered in 8.9 
seconds and his average speed was 9.132 
seconds. The Briton drove at the rate o 
385.645 m.p.h. for the mile and 388.019 fo 
the kilometer on the southward run, the 
increased his pace to 403.135 m.p.h. an 
399.808, respectively, on the northwar 
sprint, the best times ever recorded. 

Those who drove 300 m.p.h. or bette 
follow (all at Bonneville) : 


Car Average 
Bluebird Special 301.129 
Bluebird Special 301.13 
Thunderbolt «1 311.42 
Thunderbolt #1 345.5 
Railton 350.2 
Thunderbolt #1 357.5 
Railton Red Lion 368.9 
Railton Mobil Special 394.196 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


F (500-mile race) 
Zear Winner Car Second Third Time Average 
=% Harroun Marmon ~ Mulford  Bruce- 6:42:08 14.59 
7 Brown 
12 Dawson _° National Tetzloff | Hughes 6:21:08 78.70 
3 Goux Peugeot Wishart Merz 6:35:05 76.92 
14 Thomas Delarge Duray Guyot 6:03:45 82.47 
5 DePalma Mercedes Resta Anderson 6:33:55 89.84 
ie* Resta Peugeot De Aleve Mulford 3:34:17 83.26. 
[7-18 No races 
L9 Wilcox Peugeot Hearne Goux 5:40:42 88.06 
20 Chevrolet Monroe Thomas Milton 5:88:32 88.50 
21 Milton Frontenac Sarles Ford | 6:34:44 89.62 
22 Murphy Murphy Special Hartz Hearne 5:17:30 94.48 
13 Milton H. G. S. Special Hartz Murphy 5:29:50 90.95 
24. Corum- Duesenberg Special Cooper Murphy 5:05:23 98.23 
Boyer 

15 DePaolo Duesenberg Special Lewis Shafer 4:56:39 101.13 
26 Lockhart Miller Special Hartz Woodbury 4:10:17 95.88 
27 Souders Duesenberg Devore Gulatta 5:07:33 97.54 
18 Meyer Miller Special Moore Souders 5:01:33 99.48 
29 Keech Simplex Special Meyer Gleason 5:07:25 97.58 
30 Arnold Hartz-Miller Cantlon Schneider 4:58:39 100.488 
31 Schneider Bowes Special Frame Hepburn 5:10:28 96.629 
32, Frame Miller Special Wilcox Bergere 4:48:03.79 104.144 
33 Meyer Miller Special Shaw Moore 4:48:12.75 104.089 
34 Cummings Miller Special Rose Moore 4:46:05.20 104.863 
35 Petillo Gilmore Special Shaw Cummings 4:42:22.71 106.240 
36 Meyer Ring Free Special Horn Mackenzie 4:35:03.389 109.069 
37 Shaw Shaw-Gilmore Spl. Hepburn Horn 4:24:07.80 113.580 
38 Roberts Burd Piston Reg. Spl. Shaw Miller 4:15:58.40 117.200 
39 Shaw Boyle Special Snyder Bergere 4:20:47.389 115.035 
30) Shaw Boyle Special Mays Rose 4:22:31.17 114.277 
£1 Rose-Davist Noc-Out Hose Clamp Mays Horn 4:20:36.24 115.117 

Special 
12—45 No races 
6 Robson Thorne Eng. Spl. Jackson Horn 4:21:16.71 114.820 
17 Rose Blue Crown Holland Horn 4:17:52.17 116.338 

Spark Plug Special 
8 Rose Blue Crown Special Holland Nalon 4:10:23.38 119.813 
300 miles. Race ended at 400 miles owing to heavy rain. ¢Davis drove 180 miles, Rose 320. 

WINNERS OF NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP RACES IN 1948 

Distance, . 
Sate Place miles Winner and home city Car Time 
B20, Fermin ats Arlington, Texas ...100..-...- Ted Horn, Paterson, N. J. .. Tot) Horn “25.05 1:17: 0.56 
Pe SiR. ses Indianapolis ....... GLU rsqgac Mauri Rose, South Bend, Ind ...Blue Crown 8.P. ..4:10:23.33 
SUD tctutetsi's <5 Milwaukee .......-- [002 = -c Emil Andres, Chicago, Ill. .........-.... Tufty’s Offy © Cie 1:10:19.73 
Mm 2Osits sei. : Langhorne, Pa. ....100.....- Walt Brown, Massapequa Park, N. Y. ...Kurtis Kraft ...... 1:06 :55.66 
oa eee Milwaukee ......--- {00.....- Johnny Mantz, Long Beach, Calif. ......Agabashian ....... 1:10:19.08 
od ee Springfield, Ill. ....100....-- Ted Horn, Paterson, N. J. ....... eed HOE ce atte {:06:17.03 
a ae meme 32 200 NO ae eee ttntsy Park, iii... {Marchese ....-.... 2:18:21.21 
3d Be Sree Du Quoin, Ill. ....100...... Lee Wallard, Schenectady, N. Y. ....... Ld@InGSi pe ceisiaelael { 207 :53.28 
[loan pesiog Atlanta: occ. em <c- [00.=....- Mel Hansen, Los Angeles, Calif.......... Carter 4. sen cena 1:15:41.00 
7 eens Pike’s Peak, Colo. Hill climb.Al Rogers, San Francisco, Calif. ........ Conift oe eet 15:49.75 
Berl gett: Springfield, til. ...100...... Myron Fohr, Milwaukee, Wis. .......-.-- Marchese Reap eO: 1:07 :38.78 
USEPA Du Quoin, Ill. ..... 1002-2. Johnny Parsons, Los Angeles, Calif. ..... Kurtis Kraft ...... 1:11:47.70 


Carter Midget Auto Race Victor 

Jeil Carter of Toledo won the 100-mile 
tional A. A. A. midget auto champion- 
p tace at the Langhorne (Pa.) Speedway 
Oct. 11. His time was 1:03:34.17. Other 
ding finishers: 2, Mike Joseph, Philadel- 
ia; 3, Ray Knepper, St. Louis; 4, Manuel 
ulo, Burbank, Calif.: 5, Charley Miller 
iden, N. J. 


Isais Retains Horseshoe Crown 

Fernando Isais of Los Angeles, with 29 
victories and 2 defeats, successfully de- 
fended his world horseshoe pitching title 
in the 1948 tournament, held at Milwaukee, 
Casey Jones of Waukesha, Wis., the runner- 
up, had a ringer percentage of 87.4, a world 
record. 
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HE GAME OF bowling that is the favorite 

sport of millions of “keglers’” in the 
United States is an indoor modification of 
the more ancient outdoor game that sur- 
vives as lawn bowling. The outdoor game is 
prehistoric in origin and probably goes 
back to Primitive Man and round stones 
that were rolled at some target. It is be- 
lieved that a game something like nine- 
pins was popular among the Dutch, Swiss 
and Germans as long ago as a.D. 1200 
at which time the game was played out- 
doors with an alley consisting of a single 
plank 12 to 18 inches wide along which 
was rolled a ball toward three rows of 
three pins each placed at the far end 
of the alley. When the first indoor alleys 
were built and how the game was modified 
from time to time are matters of dispute. 
Much of the confusion arises from a lack 
of certainty as to which game is meant, 
“bowls” or “bowling”, one with a “jack” 
and the other with “pins”, in historical 
Passages. 


BOWLING 


ed Rata ache a an eral ie el ie te NS 


It is supposed that the early settle a 
New Amsterdam (New York City) ; 
Dutch, they brought their two bow ix 
games with them. About a century ago tI 
game of nine-pins was flourishing in th 
United States but so corrupted by gam 
bling on matches that it was barred 
law in New York and Connecticut. Sing 
the law specifically barred “nine-pins”, { 
was eventually evaded by adding anothe 
pin and thus legally making it a new game 
The genius who thought up that simp! 
method of outwitting the law and puttin 
a popular game in motion once more re 
mained modestly anonymous. With the i 
crease in the number of pins, the a 
diamond formation of nine-pins was aban 
doned for the triangle set-up of ten-pin 
that remains the rule to this day. Variou 
organizations were formed to make rules fo 
bowling and supervise competition in th 
United States but none was successful unti 
the American Bowling Congress, organize 
Sept. 9, 1895, became the ruling body. 


Bowling Statistics | 
Source: Eli Whitney, Public Relations Director, American Bowling Congress, 


American Bowling Congress Records 


Type of record Holder Score Yea 
REDUROAUNIOMAl ort rre cy stoi acta vectnsocc ances Birk 'Bros,; Chicago, ©; sone corsa nar st eee eee 3234 193 
BIRIBTO A BADE eke Us Ce icieak inc covccs Gocds Tea Shop; Milwaukee. . 3.2 25.00. 32.0 eee oe ee 1186 =: 192 
BHRINOUUDIES TOCA] orth ieee ov viede ssc kceoasee. G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee.................... 1415 —-193 
MIGMIGOUDIGS AMIE’. ci.c.c sas sccrocbecceraceceen J. GworekK—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo..................... 544 194 
THEHISINDIOSLOUAL cchtes coer os oes c tech re. Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky..................000-08. 774 «193 
Hignralltevents total. v...c..c....cccceccta tale Max. Stein, Bellevilles ill; > ccscee cee oe ees 2070 193 
High 3 games in any event...................... Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky............cccceeececeee 774 193 


AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


Year Singles Score Doubles Scor 
eee: eee ee 
1929 | Ad Unke, Milwaukee, Wis............... 728 | W. Klecz—P. Butler, Chicago, Ill..............«....20) 135 
1930 | Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky..........:. 774 | J. Devine—G. Heup, Beloit, Mich...................... 133 
1931 Walter Lachowski, Erie, Pa.............. 712 | E. Rafferty—C. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa................ 131 
1932 | Otto Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohio........... 731 | F. Benkovic—C. Daw, Milwaukee, Wis................. 135 
1933 |, Earl Hewitt, Erie, Pa................05. 724 | G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis.............., 141 
1934 | Jerry Vidro, Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 721 | G. Rudolph—J. Ryan, Waukegan, Alls. 3 3. een ee 132 
1935 | Don Brokaw, Canton, Ohio............... 733 | C. Summerix—H. Souers, Akron; Ohio. 2:04 somcuchnen 134 
1936 | Charles Warren, Springfield, Ill........... 735 | A. Slanina—M. Straka, Chicago, Ti. 40.) oe eee 134 
1937 | Gene Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N. Y......... 749 | V. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo.—N. Burton, Dallas, Texas... 135 
1938 | Knute Anderson, Moline, Ill.............. 746 | D. Johnson—F. Snyder, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 133 
1939 | Jim Danek, Forest Park, Ill.............. 730 | P. Icuss—M. Fowler, Steubenville, Ohio............... 140 
1940 | Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind............ 742 | H. Freitag—J. Sinke, Chicago;sll.. ies cee ee eee 134 
1941 | Fred Ruff, Belleville, Ill................. 745 | W. Lee—R. Farness, Madison; Wis 2.5. =the a eee 134 
1942 | John Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio............ 756 | E. Nowicki—G. Baier, Milwaukee, Wis...............-. 137 
1946 | Leo Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif........... 737 | J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo, N.Y............... 136 
1947 Junie McMahon, Chicago................. 740 | Ed Doerr, Jr.—Len Springmeyer, St. Louis............. 135 
1948 | Lincoln Protich, Akron, Ohiov jc seloteee 721 1 J. Towns—W. Sweeney, Chicago... ..=.. 0 \ epee 136 


i < 


All-events 


Otto Stein, Jr., St. Louis, Mo............ Hub Recreation, Joliet, Il............ecceceseceeeeees 3063 


George Morrison, Chicago, Ill............ 1985 | Graff & Son, Kalamazoo, Mich......................-. 3100 
Mike Mauser, Youngstown, Ohio.......... 1966] S.& U Motor, Chicago, We 5 osc 5 exclecce cts Seaanm tie 3013 
Hugh Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... . 1980 | Jefferson Clothiers, Dayton, Ohio...................065 3108 
Gil Zunker, Milwaukee, Wis.............. 2060 | Flaig Opticians, Covington, Ky...............--eeeceee 3021 
Walt Reppenhagen, Detroit, Mich......... 1922 4. Strohs,, Detroit, Mich! Soe a2. ta tess eeee 3089 
Ora Mayer, San Francisco, Calif.......... 2022 | Wolfe Tire Service, Niagara Falls, N. Y................ 3029 
John Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 2006 | Falls City Hi-Bru, Indianapolis, Ind.................... 3089 
Max Stein, Belleville, Ill................. 2070 | Krakow Furniture, Detroit, Mich....................0-- 3118 
Don Beatty, Jackson, Mich............... 1976) Birk: Bros:; Chicago allt ssc ee re cas eee eae 3234 
Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill................. 2028 ‘| Fife. Electric, Detroit, Mich... oi sive ciereiowe stcsielveipuerstd 3151 
Fred Fisher, Buffalo, N. Y............... 2001 | Monarch Beer, Chicago, Ill.................--eeeeeeee 3047 
Harold Kelly, South Bend, Ind........... 2013 | Vogel Bros., Forest Park, Ill...............0. cece ee eee 3065 
Stan Moskal, Saginaw, Mich............. 19731 - Budweiser, Chicago, Ul 0% ..a). =» sojpre'ne ani Copies 3131 
Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill................. 2054 | Llo-da-mar Bowl, Santa Monica, Calif.................. 3023 
Junie McMahon, Chicago................. 1965 | Eddie and Earl Linsz, Cleveland, Ohio.................. 3032 
Ned Day, West Allis, Wis...............- 1979 | Washington Shirts, Chicago..............-.....2..-005 3007 


WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 
Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Woman’s International Bowling Congress, Inc. 


r Singles Score Doubles Score 
' Mrs. Agnes Higgins, Chicago...........-.--.-- 637 | M. Smith—D. McQuade, Chicago..............-...... 1123 
' Anita Rump, Fort Wayne........ ie Rae ROR 613 | F. Trettin—M. Warmbier, Chicago............-....-.- 1173 
Mrs. Myrtle Schulte, St. Louis..........-...--- 650 | Z. Baker—G. Pomeroy, Detroit...............+.-+-+-- 1145 
Audrey McVay, Kansas City, Mo............... 668 | M. Frank—E. Kirg, Chicago..............ceeeeeeeeeee 1218 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, IlJ..........-.-.-- 628 | V. Peters—M. Kite, Syracuse, N. Y...........-.--00+- 1135 
Marie Clemensen, Chicago.........-..-.++++-- 712 | F. Trettin—D. McQuade, Chicago...............-.+--- 1190 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago.........--.-.--+-++- 652 | E. Haufler-—B. Simon, San Antonio.............------ 1219 
Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis....-.....-. 612 | Mrs. A. Lindermann—Mrs. L. Baldy, Milwaukee....... 1116 
Mrs. Anna Gottstine, Buffalo............-....- 647 | L. Franke—G. Weber, Fort Wayne...........---...--- 1230 
Mrs. Rose Warner, Waukegan, Ill.............. 622 | F. Probert—E. Sablatnik, St. Louis..................- 1215 
Helen Hengstler, Detroit...........--.+-eeees 626 | C. Powers—B. Reus, Grand Rapids.............----+- 1130 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill...........-.--- 626 | T. Morris—D. Burmeister Miller, Chicago............. 1181 
Nancy Huff, Los Angeles...........----.--+-+: 662 | J. Pittinger—M. J. Hogan, Los Angeles:.2s<- aiveccens 1155 
Tillie Taylor, Newark, N.J.........------+-+5- 659 | S. Hartrick—C. Allen, Detroit..............2--2e-eeee 1204 
Val Mikiel, Detroit..........-.--+-+--eee ee eee 682 | V. Focazio—P. Dusher, Niagara Falls, N. Y...........+ 1251 
Agnes Junker, Indianapolis, Ind............-.-- 650 | Candice Miller—E. Beard, Ft. Wayne, Ind........ seve 1245 
Shirlee Wernecke, Chicago. ........-...-.----- 696 | M. Cass, Alhambra—M. Mathews, Long Beach, Calif..... 1188 
ee 
r All-events Score Team Score 
ee i eee eee SEE 
| . Emma Jaeger, Toledo.........-.----+++-- 1700 | Harvey’s Market Sq. Rec., Kansas City................ 2538 
sa Siva Twyford, CRicag0ins ae asin snes 1727 | Finucane Ladies, Chicago Jchige te Ha Oh aie SE eee 2784 
Mrs. M. Schulte, St. Louis......-..----+-+-++- 1742 | Alberti Jewelers, Chicago..... se etereeteneneeteneenee 2748 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago.......-.----+-+++++ 1807 | Martin Breitt Realtors, St: Louise ieee 2667 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......-----+++- 1765 | Alberti Jewelers, Chicago... ae Ree Sec ths 2864 
Mrs. Esther Ryan, Milwaukee........------+++- 1763 Tommy Dolls Five, Cincinnati Lh ewig eldlsine koa yee te eee 2616 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago.........-----++++++ 1911 | Alberti Jewelers, Chicd gov Gaaree teimenmcs sciences 2765 
Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis......------ 1683 | Easty Five, Cleveland... DB rileed Cries Pam e Ms Sym t & 2617 
Mrs. Louise Stockdale, Detroit............-++-- ‘1761 | The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee aie, cvs: Giana inl Ser 2685 
Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago.......------+-++- 1843 | The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee. f3.cic5 ese cae 2706 
Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio.........-------++-++- 1724 | Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee REPRE RE eben. 2618 
Mrs. Tess Morris, Chicago....-------++-+++++ 1777 | Logan Square Buicks, Chicago. ....-..---++0seeeesees 2689 
Mrs. Saliy Twyford, Aurora, Ill.....-------+--+ 1799 | Rovick Bowling Shoes, Chicago ee a Hottie ome eo 2661 
Nina Van Camp, Chicago........---+-++e++2+5* 1888 | Logan Square Buicks, Chicago dere aialete ian Ae ail aan oe 2815 
Catherine Fellmeth, Chicago........-.---+---+- 1835 | Silver Seal Soda, St. LOUIS Sirsa ccls onic stale seh cantare 2721 

; 1826 | Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee.............--++-+--+-+ 2987 


Marge Dardeen, Cincinnati......---.----+-+--- 


Virgie Hupfer, Burlington, lowa..........------ 1850 | Kathryn Creme Pact, Chicago........-----.+-+++++055 2812 


TOP BOWLERS FOR 1947-48 SEASON 
(Selected in nation-wide polls by the National Bowling Writers Association.) 


MEN WOMEN cee , 
6.8 ey Wernecke 
ipapa 6. Walter Ward 1. Mrs. Val Mikel 
ae eat 7. Joe Norris 2. Phyllis Vogel 7. Connie Powers 
Ned Day 8. Russ Gersonde 3. Ann Sabolowski 8. Dorothy Brichta 
Buddy Bomar 9. Walter Johnson 4, Nina Van Camp 9. Marie Bedney 
Paul Krumske 10. Tony Sparando 5. C. Fellmeth 10. Virgie Hupfer 


Seas iat tei eats 


WORLD RECORDS (MEN) 


Individual 

Event and record holder Score 
Single game—Eddie Funaro, New Haven, Conn. 239 
3-game set—Arthur Lemke, Lowell, Mass. ...... 542 
4-game set—John Miller-Nova Hamilton, 

BREED MONG (TiO) a Sis ie naciccce atleke ou.v sc ga ein a eSee 610 
5-game set—Astor Clarke, Washington, D. C. .. 782 
6-game set—Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn. ...... 912 


7-game set—Howard Parsons, Washington, D. C. 1,091 


8-game set—Steve Witkowski, Middletown, Conn. 1,160 

9-game set—Wally Pipp, Hartford, Conn. ...... 1,318 

10-game set-—Winny Guerke, Baltimore ........ 1,482 

Season average—Hal Tucker, Baltimore ........ 131-82 
Doubies 

Single game—W. Christiano-J. Silk, Norwalk, 

MADR McLean rea serine ok ss sity, Svacnys. a s'e ciede dee 352 
3-game set—R. Haines-A. Felter, Baltimore ... 918 
4-game set—W. Christiano-S. Pawlak, 

Westport, Conn. ........ ben Ae ead oe . ERE 1,120 
5-game set—N. Hamilton-N. Paye, Baltimore .. 1,423 


6-game set—N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Baltimore 1,624 
7-game set—S. Witkowski, Middletown, Conn.- 

J. Genovesi, Rockville, Conn. ................ 
8-game set—E. Campbell-L. Seim, Annapolis, Md. 
9-game set—N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Baltimore 
10-game set—N. Hami!ton-W. Guerke, Baltimore 2,720 
Season average—P. Harrison-M. Rosenberg, 


Neashingtunes Du Cat Se), coe cee hal obs 245-10 
Teams 

Team game—Winchester-Packard, Baltimore ... 773 
3-game set—Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore ............ 2,123 
5-game set—Kelly Buick, Baltimore .......... 3,348 
10-game set—Park Circle Motor, Baltimore .... 6,460 
{5-game set—Popular Club Rec., Baltimore .... 9,420 
Consecutive wins—Franks Tavern, Washington. . 33 
Season average—National Beer, Baltimore ..... 638-42 
3-man game—Middletown (Conn.) All-Stars .... 475 
3-man set—Huguely’s Bethesda (Md.) Stars .... 1,249 
3-man 5-game set—C. Hildebrand, E. Pickus, 

No Hamilton, Baltiaiore .... 00). 6. c0c.00.. 050s 1,957 

NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1948 
MEN 
Score 
ALL EVENTS—Jack Kamerzel, Devon, Conn........ 1231 
SINGLES—Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn............. 466 
DOUBLES—Donald Cost-Frank Micalizzi, Washington, 

DEE oe rai fe tases o's dovneaewehc hae 808 
TEAM—Davidson’s Recreation, Baltimore........... 1978 
MIXED DOUBLES—Helen Bourgery-Tony Carpenter, 

MOHSUCKOLAR I aay ces cui cs. stkiveneonctasa i) 793 


NATIONAL CANOEING CHAMPIONS, 1948 
Source: American Canoe Association. 
TEAM—Yonkers (N. Y.) C. C. 


Single Blade 
1-MAN—Albert Macknowski, Yonkers C. C. 
TANDEM—Steve Lysak-Steve Macknowski, Yonkers C. C. 
4-MAN—Yonkers C. C. (Albert Macknowski, Robert Dunford, 
Steve Macknowski, Steve Lysak) 


Double Blade 
1-MAN—Ernie Riedel, Pendleton C. C., New York 
TANDEM—Frank Oldal-Adolph Springel, Pendleton C. C. 
4-MAN—Pendieton C. C. (Frank Oldal, Ernie Riedel, John 
Ryan, Adolph Springel) 


Sailing 
DECKED—Irwin Tyson, White Plains, N. Y. 
CRUISING—Douglas Cummings, Jr., Montclair, N. J. 


DUCK PINS 
Source: A. L. Ebersole, Executive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Congress. 


WORLD RECORDS (WOMEN) 


Individual 
Event and record holder 


Single game—Mrs. Peggy Vreeland, West Haven, 

CONN, 66. kang Pete he - Che ee wie 
3-game set—Flo Reynolds, Milford, Conn. . hee 
4-game set—Vickie Croggan, Washington, D. C. 
5-game set—Maxine Allen, Durham, N. C. 
6-game set—ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va. 
7-game set—Elizabeth Berger, Baltimore 


Teams 

Team game—Aristocrat Dairy, Baltimore ...... 
3-game set—Virginia Dairy, Richmond, Va. .... 1,881 
5-game set—Ida Simmons Girls, Norfolk, Va. 96 
10-game set—Evening Star Champions, 
Washington,: D.. G.. J. sc «3c o>,u ee 5,431 
Season average (105 games)—Franklin-Dubners, : 
Baltimore. © ~cpncck sunns thet eee 65-27 
Consecutive wins—Bookies, Richmond, Va. ...... 3: 
3-woman 7-game set—l. Simmons, J. White, 4 
E. Lieb, Baltimore .. .. 00. 27.220 ee 2,43; 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1948 | 
WOMEN : 
ALL-EVENTS—Lillian Young, Baltimore............. 118 
SINGLES—Betty Bainbridge, Washington, D.C........ 42 
DOUBLES—Marie Anderson-Ruth Zentz, Baltimore. . . 78: 
TEAM—Frank’s Restaurant, Hartford, Conn.......... 173) 


BRITISH SOCCER CHAMPIONS, 1948 
Source: Jim Kelly, 2889 Bainbridge Ave, 
New York 58, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL—England 


English 
LEAGUE (DIVISION 1}—Arsenal 
LEAGUE (DIVISION 11)}—Birmingham 
LEAGUE (DIVISION 111, SOUTH)—Queens Park Rangers 
LEAGUE (DIVISION II1, NORTH)—Lincoin City 
CUP—Manchester United 


Scottish 


LEAGUE (DIVISION “A’’)}—Hibernians 
LEAGUE (DIVISION “B'’}—East Fife 
CUP—Rangers 


Welsh 


LEAGUE—Lovells Athletic CUP—Lovells Athletic 


Irish 


LEAGUE—Belfast Celtic CUP—Linfielc 


Pilgrim Double Victor in 1906 Olympics 
Paul Pilgrim of the N.Y.A.C. is the only 
runner to score a double in the 400- and 

800-meter runs in the Olympic Games. 


9 
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PPARENTLY nobody knows where Dil- 
- liards originated. Some trace the game 
‘lk to ancient Greece or early Egyptian 
7s; Others insist it originated in France 
England in medieval times. Shakespeare 
st have believed the Egyptian tale, be- 
ise in Antony and Cleopatra he has 
opatra saying: “Let’s to billiards; come, 
armian.” There is an illustration of 
tis XIV of France playing billiards in 
4 and using a shovel-shaped stick to 
the “cue ball” in motion, from which 
is evident that the pointed cue was a 
er development. 

Yertainly the game was popular in Eng- 
d and on the Continent in the 17th 


BILLIARDS. 


and 18th Centuries and early settlers in 
North America are supposed to have in- 
troduced the game here. How to apply 
“english” to a billiard ball was discovered 
by Jack Carr, an Englishman, in 1820. A 
Frenchman named Mingaud is credited 
with having invented the “draw” shot at 
about the same time and also to have de- 
vised leather tips for wooden cues. Cham- 
pionship competition, amateur and pro- 
fessional, is a modern development in 
billiards. The first formal professional 
tournament held in the United States took 
place in New York in 1863 with eight 
players competing. The first three-cushion 
tournament was held in St. Louis in 1878. 


Billiards Statistics 
Source: Chas. C. Peterson, President, Billiard Association of America. 


World 18.2 Balk-line Champions 


-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 George B. Sutton 

; George F. Slosson 1909 Ora C. Morningstar 
-07 George B. Sutton 1909 Calvin Demarest 

| Willie Hoppe 1910 _—iHarry P. Cline 


' Jacob Schaefer, Sr. | 1910-20 Willie Hoppe 
} George F. Slosson 


Disputed match. Schaefer won play-off. 


1921-22 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1927 Willie Hoppe 
1923-24 Willie Hoppe 1927. Welker Cochran 
1925 Edward Horemans* 1928 Edward Horemans 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1929-33 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 
1926 Erich Hagenlacher 1934 Welker Cochrant 


{No competition since. 


18.2 BALK-LINE RECORDS 


r Holder Points 
| Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run (game)........--- 400 
| Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run match..........-. 432 
| Jake Schaefer, Jr..High average.......-...---- 400 
| Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average tourna- 
MeMGrcetoee eect aa oe 57.14 


Year Holder Points 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average match... 93.75 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run exhibition match... 585 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average 2400 pts. 120 
1926 Welker Cochran. ..High run exhibition......... 684 


World 18.1 Baik-line Champions 


-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 Jacob Schaefer, Sr. 
} Willie Hoppe 1908 George B. Sutton* 
' George B. Sutton 1908 George F. Slosson 


| Willie Hoppe 
By forfeit. {No competition since. 


1909-11 Willie Hoppe 1914-26 Willie Hoppe 


18.1 BALK-LINE RECORDS 


r Holder Points 
; Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run in match play....... 212 
; Jake Schaefer, Jr..High single average in match 
HEN tanec sane a aecapane 60 
; Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average in match 
PlaY aielow = cos ene oieeiains 36 


FINAL STANDINGS IN 1948 NATIONAL TOURNAMENTS 
(At Chicago, Feb. 27 to March 4) 


Three Cushions 


Weel w. L. 
juiel Navarra....11 0 Tiff Denton......... a) 
ig Crane Saar 3 Andrew Ponzi......- 56 
Procita 3 4 Howard Lindley..... see] 
iny irish 5 Jay Knapp........-. 3°28 
1 Navarra....... (oj) 8} Hollie Ailen......... (2M) 
1k Davis........- 6 5 Jack Davenport..... 2e9 


1912 George B. Sutton 1926-27 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 
1913 Ora C. Morningstar 1927 _— Willie Hoppet 
Year Holder f Points 
1927 Welker Cochran...High run in exhibition........ 353 
1927 Welker Cochran...High single average in exhibi- 
tiON eae cote eee 150 
1927 Welker Cochran...High grand average in exhibi- 
HON co Sosa eeletoe ee eenee 61 
Pocket 
Ww. L. w. L. 
Andrew Ponzi*...... Oink2 LoulRUSSO\s.c- -stentee 5> 46 
Arthur Cranfield... .. St2 Michael Eufemia.... 5 6 
Irving Crane........ iy 3} Walter Franklin..... AaeT 
Bennie Allen.......- 7 4 Al Coslosky.....-..- ASAT 
Jimmy Caras........ Gran5 Don Tozer.......... 35 
Onofrio Lauri....... ye) Tom Boatman....... 0 ll 


*Won title on total point basis. 


World Three-cushion Champions 


lagnus 1912 Joe Carney 1919 = Alfredo DeOro 1932 Augie Kieckh 
1299 bai tecten 1912 = John Horgan 1919 —-R. L. Cannafax 1933 Welker Cochraig : 
1900 - Eugene Carter 1913-14 Alfredo DeOro 1920 John Layton 1934 John Layton 
1900 Lloyd Jevne 1915 George Moore 1921 Augie Kieckhefer 1935 Welker Cochran 
1907 _— Harry P. Cline 1915 = William H. Huey 1921-23 John Layton 1936 ~— Willie Hoppe 
1908 John Daly 1916 Alfredo DeOro 1923 Tiff Denton 1937. Welker Cochran 
1908 Thomas Hueston 1916 Charles Ellis 1924 ~—-R. L. Cannafax 1938 Welker Cochran 
1908-09 Alfredo DeOro 1916 Charles McCourt 1925 sR. L. Cannafax 1939 Joe Chamaco 
1910 Fred Eames 1916 Hugh Heal 1926-27 Otto Reiselt 1940-44 Willie Hoppe 
1910 Alfredo DeOro 1916 George Moore 1927 — Augie Kieckhefer 1944 Welker Cochran 
1910 John Daly 1917. — Charles McCourt 1928 Otto Reiselt 1945-46 Welker Cochran i 
1910 Thomas Hueston 1917 —R. L. Cannafax 1928-29 John Layton 1947 Willie Hoppe 
1911 John Daly 1917-18 Alfredo DeOro 1930 | John Layton 1948 — Willie Hoppe : 
1911 Alfredo DeOro 1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 1931 Arthur Thurnblad q 
« 
THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 4 
High Runs High Averages—Best Game 4 
Year Holder Event Points Year Holder Points Event . 
1915 Charles Morin..... Tournament (Pro)............ 18 1925 Otto Reiselt...... 50 in 16 innings Interstate Lea: 
1919 Tiff Denton....... Tournament (World). ......... 17 1925 Otto Priselt...... 100 in 57 innings Interstate Lea r 
1926 John Layton...... Interstate League............. 18 1925 Otto Reiselt...... 150 in 104 innings Interstate Lea 
1927 Willie Hoppe...... American League............. 20 | 1930 John Layton..... 50 in 233 innings Tournament 
1928 Willie Hoppe...... Exhibition vs. C. C. Peterson... 25 1939 Joe Chamaco..... 50 in 233 innings National League* 
1930 Gus Copulos...... Tournament (World). ......... 17 1940 Jay N. Bozeman.. 50 in 23 innings Tournament 
1936 Willie Hoppe...... Match: play oss2 4. oo... na. coe 15 1945 Willie Hoppe..... 50 in 20 innings Tournamentt 
1939 Joe Chamaco...... National League*............. 18 1945 Welker Cochran.. 60 in 20 innings Match F 
1940 Tiff Denton. ...... Tournament} |.<s2ocs. 30.08 28 17 1947 Willie Hoppe ..... 60in 21 innings Matcht 
1945 Willie Hoppe...... Match'play$s—.cct< cannes 20 


“No safeties. {Safeties. }No safeties; optional cue 
ball first shot of inning. 


*No safeties. {Safeties. tNo safeties; optional cu 


ball first shot of inning. 


World Pocket Billiard Champions 


1878-80 Cyrille Dion 1899-1900 Alfredo DeOro 


1881 Gottlieb Wahistrom 1901 Frank Sherman 
1882-83 Albert Frey 1901 Alfredo DeOro 
1884 = J. L. Malone 1902. ~— William Clearwater 
1886-87 Albert Frey 1902 Grant Eby 

1887 J. L. Malone (f) 1903 Alfredo DeOro 
1887-88 Alfredo DeOro 1904 Alfredo DeOro 
1888 Frank Powers 1905 Jerome Keogh (f) 
1889 Albert Frey 1905 Alfredo DeOro 
1889 Alfredo DeOro 1905 Thomas Hueston (f) 
1890 H. Manning 1906 Thomas Hueston 
1891 Frank Powers (f) 1906 John Horgan 
1892-94 Alfredo DeOro 1906 Jerome Keogh 
1895 = William Clearwater 1907 Thomas Hueston 
1895 = Alfredo DeOro 1908 = Thomas Hueston 
1896 Frank Stewart (f) 1908 Frank Sherman 
1897 Grant Eby 1908 Alfredo DeOro 
1897. Jerome Keogh 1909 Charles Weston 
1898 William Clearwater 1909 John Kling 

1898 Jerome Keogh 


(f) Forfeit. (1) League play. (t) Tourney. (m) Match. 


1910 
1910 


Thomas Hueston 
Jerome Keogh 


POCKET BILLIARD RECORDS 
(14.1 Championship Game) 


Event 


Points Holder Year 
Tournament—high run........ 126 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 
Tournament—high run........ 125 Bennie Allen 1935 
Tournament—high run........ 125 George Kelly 1935 
Tournament—high run........ 125 Willie Mosconi 1945 
Exhibition—high run.......... 309 Irving Crane 1939 
Exhibition—high run.......... 309 Willie Mosconi 1945 
Tcurnament—high single game 
OVOIARG Poe reas 63 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 
Tournament—high grand aver- 
CEB IAS Sane RAGES Sree 11.02 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 


1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 
1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 


1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 1935. Andrew Ponzi 
1912 R. J. Ralph 1936 James Caras 
1913 Alfredo DeOro 1937 Ralph Greenleat 
1913-15 Bennie Allen 1938 James Caras 
1916 John Layton 1939 James Caras 
1916-18 Frank Taberski 1940 Andrew Ponzi (I) 
1919-24 Ralph Greenleaf 1941 Willie Mosconi (I) 
1925 Frank Taberski 1941 Erwin Rudolph (t) 
1926 Ralph Greenleaf 1942 Irving Crane (m) 
1926 Erwin Rudolph 1942 Willie Mosconi (t) 
1926 Thomas Hueston 1943 Andrew Ponzi (m) 
1927‘ Frank Taberski 1944 Willie Mosconi (m! 
1927-28 Ralph Greenleaf 1945 Willie Mosconi 
1928 Frank Taberski 1946 Willie Mosconi 
1929 Ralph Greenleaf 1946 Irving Crane (t) 
1929 Frank Taberski 1947 Willie Mosconi (m) 
1930 — Erwin Rudolph 1948 Willie Mosconi (m) 
Event Points Holder Yea 
Tournament—best game in 
Innings. .cc eee 2 Ralph Greenleaf 192 
Tournament—best game in 
(nohngsa.3 ae eae 2 Willie Mosconi 194 
Match—high run for single 
GAMO Sinem ue 127 Willie Mosconi 194 
Match—high run for single 
GAMO se iiswsicecnn eee eens 127 James Caras 194 
Match—high run in continuous 
player ib 7, A eee 153 Andrew Ponzi 193 


ANTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS, 1948 


COED KEYSHOT—Jeanne Lynch, Rhode Island State 
Keyshot Team Champions 


2 AR es : 
WORLD TITLE MATCHES IN 1948 
Three Cushions STRAIGHT RAIL—Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
Nillie Hoppe, champion, vs. Ezequiel THREE-CUSHION—Sol Askenaze, Wisconsin 
- Navarra POCKET—Jack Brown, Utah 
eres ee 6 8 8.0.02 ke 
3. 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50— 450 
ta.... 39 53 35 62 35 29 35 53 35— 376 STRAIGHT RAIL—Ohio State 
THREE CUSHION—Indiana 
f Pocket POCKET—Florida 
lie Mosconi, champion, vs. Andrew Ponzi  COED—Rhode Island State 
Point 


mNO-watie oc 4 5 6. 7% 8 9 total 


yni... 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150—1,350 
144 41 21 31 34 62 137 32 141— 643 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA CHAMPIONS 


SENIOR—John Romano, Brooklyn 
JUNIOR—Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia 


National Amateur 18.2 Balk-line Champions 


1929—M. C. Walgrent 


—H. A. Wright 1916—C. Huston 1923—Percy Collinst 

—E. W. Gardner 1917—Dave McAndless 1924—E. T. Appleby 1930—Percy Collins 

—J, F. Poggenburg 1918—Percy Collins 1925—F. S. Appleby 1931—E. T. Appleby 

—M. D. Brown 1919—C. Heddon 1926-28—John Clinton 1932—Albert Poensgen§ 
—Joseph Mayer 1920—E. T. Appleby 1929—E. T. Applebyt 1933—Albert Poensgen§ 
—E. W. Gardner 1921—Percy Collins 1929—Percy Collinst 1934-40—Edmund Soussa 
—Nathan Hall 1922—E. T. Appleby* 

ternational champion. ¢National 18.1 champion—F. S. Appleby. tAmateur Billiard Association. §Interna- 
.1 champion. 


—Pierre Maupome 


National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


1924—Frank Flemming 1930—Max Shimon 


—Charles Morin 1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 1930—R. B. Harper 
—Arthur Newman 1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 1931—Frank Flemming 
—W. B. Huey 1928—-J. N. Bozeman 1931-35—Edward Lee 


1936—Edward Lee* 


1939—Gene Deardorff 
1945-46—C.T.Vandenovert 
1946—Edward Leet 
1946—Robert M. Lordt 
1947—Robert M. Lordt 


1929—Charles Jordan 
1929—Max Shimon 
1930—Joseph Hall 


—Earl Lookabaugh 
—Frank Flemming 
—Robert M. Lord 


1948—Robert M. Lordt 


1937—A. Primeau 
1948—C. T. Vandenovert 


1938—Gene Deardorft 


World champion. {Events limited to athletic clubs. {tMatch. 


; National Amateur Pocket Billiard Champions 


1925—Carl A. Vaughan 
1926—Clarence Hurd 
1927—J. H. Shoemaker 


—A. Hyman 
—J. H. Shoemaker 
—No tournament 


.22—J. H. Shoemaker 1928—J. Collins 
—E, F. Reynolds 1929—Cy. Yellin 
—J. H. Shoemaker 

y challenge. 


Belgian Takes 3-Cushion Title 
ene Vingerhoedt of Belgium won the 
Id amateur three-cushion billiard cham- 
aship tourney, held last October at 
anos Aires, Argentina. 


WINNERS OF DISTANCE YACHT RACES 
Petersburg to Havana—Garner M. Tullis’ 
7TINDJAMMER II (Ketch) 

yport to Bermuda—H. C. Taylor’s 
ARUNA (yawl) 

cago to Mackinac Island—George Sol- 
tt’s ONKAHYA (yawl) 

cago-Mackinac Trophy—L. L. Karas’ 


‘ARA MIA (yawl) 
+ Huron to Mackinac Island—Ernest 


‘rates’ and Murray Knapp’s BLITZEN 


auxiliary cutter) 
-e Ontario 335-mile race—F. M. Temple’s 


VILION (sloop) ; 
mford-Vineyard—John M. Timken’s 


ITTY HAWK (yawl) 


1933—E. Fagin 

1933—J. H. Shoemaker* 
1934-35—J. H. Shoemaker 
1936-37—E. C. Rogers 
1938-40—Arthur Cranfield 


1930—J. H. Shoemaker 
1931—Robert Cole 
1931—J. H. Shoemaker* 
1932—E. Fagin 

1932—J. H. Shoemaker* 


EE 


BOBSLEDDING CHAMPIONS, 1948 
NORTH AMERICAN FOUR-MAN—Majestic B. C., Lake Placid, 
N. Y. (Stanley Benhami, Bill Casey, Jim Atkinson, William 


Trombley) 
NORTH AMERICAN TWO-MAN—Saranac Lake (N. Y.) B.C. 


(Dick Surphlis-Henry, Stern) 
NATIONAL A. A. U. FOUR-MAN—Majestic B. C. 
NATIONAL A. A. U. TWO-MAN—Saranac Lake B.C. 


eed 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
1948 Cruise Winners 


King’s Cup—Henry S. Morgan’s DJINN 


(sloop) 

Astor Cup—Henry 8. Morgan’s DJINN 

Navy Challenge Cups—A. N. Matthews’ 
MANXMAN, George E. Roosevelt’s MIS- 
TRESS, P. McKay Sturgess’ SAPPHIRE 

Vice Commodore’s Cups—Frank C. Paine’s 
GYPSY, E. T. Rice’s PUSSY WILLOW, 
Seth M. Milliken’s THISTLE 


Speed 


ICE SKATING 


WORLD RECORDS 
Source: International Skating Union (1.S.U.). 


Meters Time Recordholder and country Where made Date 
500 .. 418 ....H. Engnestangen, Norway ..... Davos, Switz ..... Feb. 5, 
= 1,000 WEL AG. eck. LNUNbere, Finland gos. Davos, Switz ..... Jan. 11, 
+ 1,500 .. 2:13.8 ....H. Engnestangen, Norway ..... Davos, Switz ..... Jan. 29, 
a 3,000 .. £:45.7 ....Ake Seyffarth, Sweden ........ Davos, Switz Bee" hs Feb. 3, 
By 6,000 .... 8:13.7 ....Ake Seyffarth, Sweden ........ Davos, Switz ..... Feb. 8, 
4 10,000 ..17:01.5 ....Ch. Mathisen, Norway ........ Hamar, Norway ...March 3, 
x WOMEN 
ee 500 46.4 ....Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway ...Davos, Switz ..... Jan. 30, 19 
f 1,000 1:38.8 ....Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway ...Davos, Switz ..... Jan. 81, 19 
4 1,500 2:38.1 ....Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway ...Oslo, Norway ..... Jan. 23, 19 
¥ 3,000 5:29.6 ....Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway ...Davos, Switz ..... Jan. 30, 19 
. 5,000 9 :28.3 . Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway ...Davos, Switz ..... Jan. 31, 
4 , 
: “4 
e, ) SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONS, 1948 ; 
; World North American 4 
4 ALL-AROUND—Odd Lundberg, Norway. OUTDOOR a 
500 METERS—Konstantin Kurdjavtset, Russia. MEN—George Fischer, Chicago. 
1,500 METERS—Johnny Werket, United States. WOMEN—Betty Mitchell, Winnipeg. * 
5,000 METERS—Kees Broeckman, The Netherlands. OUTDOOR INTERMEDIATE BS 
3 10,000 METERS—Kees Broeckman. BOYS’—Percy Murname, Flushing, N. Y. 3 
GIRLS'—Aldrina Lebel, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
European INDOOR . LS 
ALL-AROUND—Reidar Liaklev, Norway. MEN—Al Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass. i 
500 METERS—Bob Fitzgerald, Minneapolis, and Del Lamb, | WOMEN—Loraine Sabbe, Detroit. ; 
Milwaukee (tie). United States P 
5,000 METERS—Kees Broeckman, The Netherlands. MEN—George Fischer, Chicago. 2 
10,000 METERS—Reidar Liaklev, Norway. WOMEN—Loraine Sabbe, Detroit, 
NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS 
(Made in competition) 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. 
MEN’S OUTDOOR MEN’S INDOOR 
Event Time Holder Place Date Event Time Holder . Place Dat 
220 yd. 18.1 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 1/10/43 220 yd. 18 __F. Robson Boston 1/13/ 
35.4 Charles Gorman ‘Lake Placid 2/14/27 Y% mi. 23.8 C. Gorman St. John’s* 3/1/ 
440 yd.... 435.4 Ken Bartholomew St. Paul 1/25/42 = 440 yd. 36.8 C. Gorman St. John’s 2/27/ 
35.4 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 2/15/42 880 yd. 1:15.6 B. O’Sickey Pittsburgh 3/1/ 
880 yd. 1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 1/7/45 %mi. 2:00.4 P. Johnston Cleveland 3/2/ 
% mi. 1:55.8 Clas Thunberg Saranac Lake 2/15/26 1 mi. 2:41.2 Morris Woods 
1 mi. 2:38.2 Clas Thunberg Lake Placid 2/12/26 F. Robson Pittsburgh 2/13/ 
2 mi. 5:33.8 Eddie Schroeder Minneapolis 1/30/34  2mi. 5:54.8 R. Heckenbach St. Paul 1/30/ 
3 mi. 8:19.6 Ross Robinson Lake Placid 2/14/30 3mi. 8:58.8 P. Johnston Pittsburgh 2/19/ 
Smi.  14:30.4 Ross Robinson Lake Placid 2/12/27, 9 4 mi. —‘13:41.8 Joe Moore Brooklyn 2/7/ 
Smi. 15:42.2 F. Stack Chicago 2/8/ 
WOMEN’S OUTDOOR WOMEN’S INDOOR { 
220 yd. 20.2 Maddy Horn Saranac Lake 2/11/39 220 yd. 21.6 Dot Franey St. Paul 2/15/ 
440 yd. 39.4 L. Neitzel Minneapolis 2/3/29 440 yd. 41.6 Dot Franey St. Paul 2/16/ 
880 yd. 1:25.9 Maddy Horn Escanaba* 1/13/40 880 yd. 1:27 Leila B. Potter Pittsburgh 3/6/ 
% mi. 2:17 Dot Franey Minneapolis 1/16/37 %mi. 2:18.1 Kit Klein Chicago 2/2/ 
1 mi. 3:06.1 Maddy Horn Oconomowoct 1/24/37 1 mi. 3:15.6 Maddy Horn Chicago 4/i/ 
*Michigan. tWisconsin, 


*New Brunswick, Canada, 


Source: Art Goodfell 


Figure Skating | | iq 


: ow, Editor, National Ice Skating Guide, : ‘a 
" 110 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. oa 
WORLD CHAMPIONS UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS ; 
: Men Women Year Men Women 
Bpancnens, Garmanyii’ v2. a1: sss ss coe Say can 1914 Norman Scott Theresa Weld 


Gustav Hugel, Austria 
H. Grenander, Sweden 
Gustav Hugel, Austria 
Gustav Hugel, Austria 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Gosta Sandahl, Sweden 
21 No competition 
Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
Willi Boeckl, Austria 
Willi Boeckl, Austria 
Willi Boeck!, Austria 
Willi Boeckl, Austria 
Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Felix Kaspar, Austria 
Felix Kaspar, Austria 
Graham Sharp, England 
-1946 No competition 
Hans Gerschweiler, Swit- 
zerland 
Richard Button, United 
States 


Madge Syers, England 
Madge Syers, England 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
No competition 

Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Cecilia Colledge, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
No competition 

Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


Other World Champions, 1948 
S—Micheline Lannoy-Pierre Baugniet, Belgium. 


European ~ 
—Richard Button, United States. 
IEN—Barbara Ann Scott, Canada. 
‘S—Andrea Kekessy-Ede Kiraly, Hungary: 


1915-17 No competition 
1918 Nathaniel Niles 
1919 No competition 
1920 Sherwin Badger 
1921 Sherwin Badger 
1922 Sherwin Badger 
1923 Sherwin Badger 
1924 Sherwin Badger 
1925 Nathaniel Niles 


No competition 

Mrs. R. S. Beresford 
No competition 
Theresa Weld 
Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard ia 
Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard 
Beatrix Loughran 


1926 C. 1. Christenson Beatrix Loughran me: 
1927 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran ae 
1928 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson ry 
1929 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson we 
1930 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson i 


Maribel Y. Vinson et 
Maribel Y. Vinson ae 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Suzanne Davis 


1931 Roger Turner 
1932 Roger Turner 
1933 Roger Turner 
1934 Roger Turner 


1935 Robin Lee 
1936 Robin Lee 
1937 Robin Lee 


Maribel Y. Vinson he: 


Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 


1938 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

1939 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer ee 
1940 Eugene Turner Joan Tozzer E 
1941 Eugene Turner Jane Vaughn ai, 
1942 Bobby Specht Jane V. Sullivan “ 
1943 Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. Gretchen Merrill ‘dl 


Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill : : 
4 
1 


1944 Omitted 
1945 Omitted 
1946 Richard Button 
1947 Richard Button 
1948 Richard Button 


Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 


Other VU. S. Champions, 1948 

PAIRS—Karo!l Kennedy-Peter Kennedy, Seattle. 

FOURS—St. Paul F. S. C. (Janet Gerhauser, Marilyn Thom- 
sen, Marlyn Thomsen, John S. Nightingale). 

GOLD DANCE—Lois Waring-Walter Bainbridge, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

SILVER DANCE—Mary Firth, Seattle-Donald Laws, Washing- 
ton. 


we 

a 

j 

at 
i 


JUNIOR 


MEN—Hayes Alan Jenkins, Cleveland. 
WOMEN—Virginia Baxter, Chicago. 
PAIRS—Anne Davies-Carleton C. Hoffner, Washington. 


NOVICE 


MEN—Richard Dwyer, Los Angeles. 
WOMEN—Josephine Barnum, Boston. 


— a 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


irce: American Contract Bridge League. 


WORLD MASTERS' CHAMPIONS, 1948 
VIDUAL—B. Jay Becker, New York 


»S—S. Garton Churchill, Brooklyn-Cecil Head, New York 
Vl-OF-FOUR—George Rapee, Samuel Stayman, Howard 
henken, New York; John L. Crawford, Philadelphia; 
-s. W. Wagar, Atlanta, Ga. - 

ED TEAM-OF-FOUR—Charles H. Goren, Philadelphia; 
5. Helen Sobel, New York; John L. Crawford, Mrs. W. 


4gar 


NATIGNAL CHAMPIONS, 1948 


INDIVIDUAL—Nathan Agran, Philadelphia BA 

MEN’S PAIRS—Fred Hirsch, New York-Samuel Katz, 
Milburn, N. J. 

WOMEN’S PAIRS—Mrs. Max Gutman, 
Mrs. Leonard Goldstein, Cincinnati 

KNOCKOUT TEAM-OF-FOUR—Robert Appleyard, William M. 
Lichtenstein, Jay T. Feigus, Henry Sonnenblick, Alexander 
Weiss, New York 

MIXED TEAM-OF-FOUR—Mrs. John Rosekrans, San Francisco; 
Waldemar von Zedtwitz, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 


Seiler, Los Angeles 


Covington, Ky.- 


Alabama: Dept. of Conservation, Mont- 
gomery 4. 

Alaska: Alaska Game Comm., Juneau. 

Arizona: State Game Warden, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Game and Fish Comm., Little 
Rock. 

California: Div. of Fish and Game, San 
Francisco 11. 

Colorado: Dept. of Game and Fish, Den- 
ver 11. 

Connecticut: Supt. of Fisheries and Game, 
Hartford. 

Delaware: Chief Game and Fish Warden, 
Dover. 

District of Columbia: Supt. of Metropoli- 
tan Police, Washington. 

Florida: Director, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Comm., Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Director, Div. of Wildlife, Atlanta. 

Idaho: Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise. 

IWlinois: Dept. of Conservation, Springfield. 

Indiana: Dept. of Conservation, Indianapo- 
lis 9. 

Iowa: State Conservation Comm., Des 
Moines 8. 

Kansas: Director of Fish and Game Comm., 
Pratt. 

Kentucky: Director, Game and Fish Div., 
Frankfort. 

Louisiana: Comm’r. of Wildlife and Fish- 
eries, 126 Civil Courts Bldg., New Or- 
leans 16. 

Maine: Comm’r. of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, State House, Augusta. - 

Maryland: State Game Warden, 514 Mun- 
sey Bldg., Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts: Director, Div. of Fisher- 
ies and Game, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Michigan: Director, Dept. of Conservation, 
Lansing. 

Minnesota: Director, Div. of Game and 
Fish, Dept. of Conservation, St. Paul 1. 
Mississippi: Director of Conservation, Jack- 

son. 

Missouri: Conservation Comm., Jefferson 
City. 

Montana: State Fish and Game Warden, 
Helena 3. 


Addresses of Game and Fish Law Bureaus 
Source: Sports Afield, 401-05 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


A letter to any conservation department listed below will bring a copy of the hunti 
laws or of the fishing laws that are current at the time of request: 


- Pennsylvania: 


Nebraska: Sec., Game, Forestration 
Parks Comm., Lincoln 9. 

Nevada: Sec., State Fish and Game Comn 
Reno. : 

New Hampshire: Fish and Game 
Concord. ‘ 

New Jersey: Sec., Board of Fish and Ga 
Comm’rs., Trenton. 

New Mexico: State Game Warden, 
Fe. 3 

New York: Dept. of Conservation, 4 
Broadway, Albany 7. 4 

North Carolina: Div. of Game and 
Fisheries, Raleigh. . 

North Dakota: Game and Fish Comm 
Bismark. a 

Ohio: Conservation Comm’r., Dept. of Agr 
culture, Columbus 15. ; 

Oklahoma: State Game and Fish Comm 
Oklahoma City 5. 

Oregon: State Game Comm., 616 Oreg¢ 
Bldg., Portland. 


Fish Comm., Harrisbur 
Game Comm., Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island: Div. of Fish and Gam 
State House, Providence. 

South Carolina: Chief Game Warden, CG 
lumbia. k 

South Dakota: Director, Game, Fish an 
Parks Comm., Pierre. 3 

Tennessee: State Director of Game ar 
Fish, 304 State Office Bldg., Nashville 

Texas: Game, Fish, and Oyster Comm 
Austin 14. 
Utah: Dir., Utah Fish and Game Comm 
State Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake City. 
Vermont: Fish and Game Director, Moni 
pelier. 

Virginia: Exec. Sec. Comm. of Game an 
Inland Fisheries, Richmond. 

Washington: Dept of Game, 515 Smit 
Tower, Seattle 4. 

West Virginia: 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Conservation Director, Mad: 
son 2. 

Wyoming: State Game and Fish Comm 
Cheyenne. 

Canada: Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottaw: 


Conservation Comm 


LS 


Biggest Dog Show Revived 


Crufts, the world’s biggest dog show with 
4,200 entries, was revived in 1948 after a 
lapse since 1939 in London’s Olympia 
Stadium. Best in show went to a 3-year-old 
cocker spaniel, Tracey Witch, owned by 
Herbert S. Lloyd of Uxbridge, who showed 
ac Crufts the first time fifty-one years be- 
fore. His family has bred cocker spaniels for 
nearly 100 years. 


80th Anniversary Marked by N.Y.A.C. 


In 1948 the New York A. C. celebrated it 
eightieth anniversary. The club was founde 
by John C. Babcock, Henry E. Buermeye 
and William B. (Father Bill) Curtis, thre 
prominent oarsmen of their day. Babcoe 
was a member of the Nassau Boat Clut 
while Buermeyer and Curtis had seats i 
the Atlantic Boat Club shell. The Winge 
Foot club has more than 7,300 members. 


FISHING 


WORLD ALL-TACKLE RECORDS 


Caught with Red and Reel in Salt Water 
Source: International Game Fish Association, Francesca LaMonte, Secretary. 


Species Lb.,oz. Length 
BCU. Sat ostidise anes 66-4 =e 
MBOLISEKc~- os Joey's ess ue 106 68%” 
MACHU Se ole sce Sec vices 103-4 66” 
ass, Calif. Black Sea.... 515 een 
ass, Calif. White Sea.... 74—4 76” 
ass, Channel.........-.. 75—8 64%” 
BOP ORAL pasakeicce otek 8—2 a4 
ass, Striped..........-. 73 60” 
ackfish (Tautog)........ 21—2 30” 
Se eee 13-12 = 31” 
sro (Fla. Kingfish). . . 73—8 62” 
BHR o eo oS ae ae 102 70” 

- eae See 67—8 684” 
Bah BACK. ce cciensw ess 90 % 
ounder, Summer......-- 19 woe 
1S ee eer See 551 100” 
Ua Cre 737 157” 
arlin, Pacific Black. ..... 976 152” 
BRIN SHVON. 22-5 -- <= 618 138” 
arlin, Striped..........- 692 161” 
arlin, White............ 161 104” 
_ ae 39-8 { ae 
ailfish, Atlantic.......... 106 tear 
ailfish, Pacific........... 221 129” 
awfish....... perro 736 175” 
hark, Mako.........---- 1000 144” 
hark, Porbeagle......... 1009 126” 
hark, Thresher.........- 922 ts 
ROEM IGOR. cies ccnims's s 1382 166” 
hark, White.........---- 1919 176” 
nook (Robalo)........--- 50—8 55” 
wordfish, Broadbill. ..... 860 165” 
Ce Se ee ieee 247 89” 
una, Allison. ....-%.-..-- 265 735 
una, Bluefin.......-..-- 927 123” 
una, Dogtoothed........- 151—13.6 .... 
NOU ee ected ciie ewes. 133—8 83” 
BAkNSWsjnecc<s-scs->=-> 17—8 46” 
leakfish, Spotted........ 14 332” 
BNDWEAIL cap iss ()s1a-3) o-miece 88 64” 


Girth 
a 
31%” 
41” 


21%” 
17” 
32” 
34” 
372” 


72” 
74” 
62” 
33” 
327 
294” 


ia? 
ai” 
96” 
ia” 
sar 
80” 
ai” 
19” 


18” 
31” 


Where caught Year 
Catalina, California............. 1912 
Pass-a-Grille, Florida........... 1937 
Bahama Islands..............-. 1932 
Catalina, California............. 1916 
Playa del Rey, California........ 1941 
Cape Hatteras, N.C............ 1941 
Banks off New York............ mas 
Vineyard Sound, Mass.......... 1913 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y.......... 1937 
Bimini, Bahamas............... 1919 
Bimini, Bahamas............... 1935 
Cape Charles, Va..............- 1938 
Oahu; Hawait.; c.ccta «sc sistosese 1940 
Surf City, New Jersey.........-. 1925 
Banks off New York...........- c.1895 
Galveston Bay, Texas.. ........ 1937 
Bimini, Bahamas............... 1941 
Bay of Islands, N.Z............ 1926 
Tahal oct cao or atone 1930 
Balboa, California............-- 1931 
Wiatai, Florida vac 72. dices sane 1938 
Bimini, Bahamas............... 1947 
Long-KoeyiiFla. ccs: tie sae 1946 
Miami Beach, Florida........... 1929 
Santa Cruz. Is., Galapagos ...... 1947 
Galveston, Texas...........---. 1938 
Mayor Island, N. Z........-..-- 1943 
Egmont Key, Florida..........-.-. 1936 
Bay of Islands, N. Z..........-- 1937 
Sydney Heads, Australia........ 1939 
Kangaroo Island, Australia...... 1941 
Chagres River, Canal Zone....... 1944 
Tocopilla, Chile............--.. 1940 
Panuco River, Mexico........... 1938 
Makua, Hawaii.............-..- 1937 
Ipswich Bay, Mass.......-.-..+ 1940 
Tahitlfsose sown stints 1936 
Green Cay, Bahamas..........-. 1943 
Mullica River, N.J.........-.-- 1944 
Lake Worth, Florida............- 1946 
Bermagui, Australia.......-.... 1938 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Fresh Water 


Angler 
Frank Kelly 
Harvey M. Harker 
Chester E. Benet 
Wallace Beery 
W. M. Hartness 
Capt. B. R. Ballance 
Peter Volkman 
Chas. B. Church 
Albert von Kleist 
B. F. Peek 
Leonard B. Harrison 
J. E. Stansbury 
Fred McNamara 
Capt. Jack Inman 
Fred Foster 
G. Pangarakis 
J. V. Martin 
Capt. Laurie Mitchell 
Zane Grey 
A. Hamann 
L. F. Hooper 
E. T. Ragsdale 
H. P. Clark 
Wm. Bonnell 
C. W. Stewart 
Gus Pangarakis 
B. D. H. Ross 
Al. Hack 
W. W. Dowding 
Lyle Bagnard 
G. R. Cowell 
Capt. J. W. Anderson 
W. E. S. Tuker 
H. W: Sedgwick 
J. W. Harvey 
J. Vernaglia 
Dr. S. Rabinovitch 
K. L. Ames, Jr. 

A. Weisbecker, Jr. 
R. N. Rose 
Clive Firth 


Source: Field & Stream, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Species 


lack Bass, Largemouth....... 
lack Bass, Smallmouth....... 


erch, Yellow.......----++-+> 
ickerel, Eastern chain........ 
ike, Northern........------- 
ike, Walleyed.......-------- 
almon, Atlantic........------ 
almon, Chinook.......------ 
almon, Landlocked.......--- 
rout, Brook.....-.-----+-+-> 
rout, Brown....-.--+---++-: 
rout, Cutthroat.........----- 
rout, Dolly Varden........--- 
rout, Lake.....-.+..---++-+- 
rout, Rainbow or Steelhead... 
rout, Sunapee.........----- 


Lb., 0z. Length 
22—4 3212” 
14 28” 
42 42” 
32 42” 
64—8 58” 

4-32 .... 
9 30” 
46—2 5212” 
22—4 364” 

792 ~—Cti«s 
83 Sais 
22—8 36” 
14-8. ..... 
39-8... 
41 39” 
29-4 36%” 
63 472" 
37 404” 
8 28%” 


Girth 
281A” 
21%” 
29” 
282” 
24” 
is 
25” 
21” 


2434" 


ie? 
19” 


Where caught Year 
Montgomery Lake, Ga..........- 1932 
Oakland, Florida.............-- 1932 
Rappahannock River, Va......-. 1930 
Oconee River, Ga.........--.-5- 1948 
Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin..... 1947 
Bordentown, New Jersey......-. 1865 
Green Pond, N.J........--.----- 1948 
Sacandaga Reservoir, N. Y.....-. 1940 
Fort Erie, Ontario..............- 1943 
Tanaelv, Norway.......-...+.-- 1928 
Umpqua River, Oregon........-- 1910 
Sebago Lake, Maine..........-- 1907 
Nipigon River, Ontario........-- 1916 
Loch Awe, Scotland...........-- 1866 
Pyramid Lake, Nevada........-- 1925 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho.....-... 1947 
Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba... 1930 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1947 
Lake Sunapee, N. H...........+- 1948 


Angler 
George W. Perry 
Walter Harden 
Robert W. Harris 
A. E. Herman 
Alois Hanser 
Dr. C. C. Abbot 
Russell Kimble 
Peter Dubuc 
Patrick E. Noon 
Henrik Henriksen 
F. R. Steel 
Edward Blakely 
Dr. W. J. Cook 
W. Muir 
John Skimmerhorn 
R. C. Worst 
Miss L. L. Hayes 
Wes Hamlet 
Thorsten B. Lind 


7 " as Del Suid 


Source: Charles S. Lacey, 


Official Distance Events 
Feet 
Trout Fly (average)—Dick Miller, 

San Diego, Calif. 17624 
Trout Fly (long cast)—Dick Miller . 183 
Salmon Fly (average)— 

_ Jimmy Green, San Francisco .... 
Salmon Fly (long cast)— 
MOUOIIVEMATCELL Gehage sess cde eee 206 


19834 


‘7 %-02. Bait (average)—Earl Osten, 2 %4-0z. Bait—S. G. Dennis, Chicago : 
> per Diego, Calif. ............-% 409% Adelea McDonald, Chicago 99 
% . 54-0zZ. Bait (long cast)—Earl Osten 420 Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis 
4 NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1948 
% Asterisk (*) indicates new record. 
4 Men Distance Events 
- ALL-AROUND—Charles Schall, St. Louis......... ........ 
ALL-DiSTANCE—Earl Osten, San Diego, Calif.... 3145 ft. 
DISTANCE BAITS—Earl Osten................. 2160 ft. 


_ DISTANCE FLIES—Dick Miller, San Diego, Calif... *1091 ft. 
ALL ACCURACY—Ed Tassi, San Francisco } 387 pts. 

Va Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis 
-_ ACCURACY BAITS—Charles Sutphin............ 


197 pts. 
: ACCURACY FLIES—Ed Tassi................... 198 pts. 
a 
‘ Women 
J ALL-ACCURACY—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N.J.. *380 pts. 
Ee "ACCURACY BAITS—Adelea McDonald, Chicago.. *191 pts. 
“a ACCURACY FLIES—Dorothy Vogel.............. 193 pts, 
: ; Juniors 
i ALL-ACCURACY—Sandy Greenblat, San Francisco *358 pts. 
= ACCURACY BAITS—Danny Hayes, Dallas....... *192 pts. 
io ACCURACY FLIES—Sandy Greenblat............ *181 pts. 
Accuracy Events 
+ 
; Score 
BRR Veet ASSN shir aise cs ass bss be esos cee 98 
WET FLY—Archie Vogel, Paterson, N.J......... 100 
3-0Z. BAIT—Charles Sutphin................ 99 
§§-0Z. BA! T—Charles Sutphin................ 97 
WOMEN 
DRY FLY—Dorothy Vogel........ we 97 
WET FLY—Joan Salvato, Paterson, N.J......... 98 
84-0Z. BAIT—Adelea McDonald.............., 95 
5%-0Z. BAIT—Dorothy Vogel.................. 97 
JUNIORS 
DRY FLY—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco........ #95 
WET FLY—Fred Sexauer, Jr., St. Louis......... "95 
%4-0Z. BAIT—Danny Hayes, Dallas............ *94 
5%-0Z. BAIT—Danny Hayes................... *98 


ya, i} ran’ 
FLY AND BAIT CASTING 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Angling a 
Casting Clubs. 
WORLD RECORDS 


lee 


%%-oz. Bait (average)—Clarence 
Anthes, Waukesha, Wis. ........ 3594 
34-0z. Bait (long cast)—Clarence 


Anthea’ "73 7... s,s eee 385 
Official Accuracy Events i 
Dry Fly—Frank Steel, Chicago .... 100 
Wet Fly—Held by 22 casters ...... 100 — 


5g-0Z. Bait—J. A. Halbleib, ; 
Louisville*>....8* se. Soe 100 


e 
‘Ss 
MEN’S FLY—H. Perkins, Memphis, Tenn....... 90 
WOMEN’S BAIT—Dorothy Vogel............... *76 4 
WOMEN’S FLY—Dorothy Vogel................ 90s 
JUNIOR BAIT—Billy Lamb, Fort Worth, Texas... °74 
ALL-AROUND—Marion Garber............... ; 
Combined Events Champions 
ore 
ALL-ACCURACY—Earl Osten-Charles Sutphin.... 389 
ACCURACY FLIES—Lou Guerin, San Francisco- 
Ed Passi... digs... «uuiee eee 198 
ACCURACY BAITS—Charles Sutphin........... 197 
Feet 
ALL-DISTANCE—Earl Osten................... 3145 
DISTANCE BAITS—Lee Sens, New Orleans. .... 2174 
DISTANCE FLIES—Dick Miller................ 1091 
SKISH 
Score 
BAtTS=Marion:Garber.:..;...... case 90 
ELY—Dorothy'Vogel._.\a,..0 0/02 eee 97 
Five-Man Team Event 
Score 
5g-0Z. BAIT—St. Louis Fly & Bait Casting Club.. 481 
Club Pennant 
Indianapolis Casting Club..................... 26 pts 


First U. S. Amateur Meet in 1876 
The first American amateur track and 
field championships were conducted by the 
New York Athletic Club in 1876. In 1877, 
the Winged Foot club held the initial 
amateur swimming championships and the 
following year sponsored the first amateur 

boxing and wrestling championships. 


HANDBALL CHAMPIONS, 1948 

National A.A.U. 4-Wall Softball 
SINGLES—Constantine Lewis, Hollywood, Calif. 
DOUBLES—Frank Gluckler-David Pahl, New York 


National A.A.U. 1-Wall Softball 
SINGLES—Vic Herschkowitz, Brooklyn 
DOUBLES—Vic Herschkowitz-A. Wolfe, Brooklyn 


= oe eet Ma a 


= ane a 7" s™ A r 
_ FENCING 
Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 
Foil Epée Saber Women's foil 


em ecce reece es cn ewe 


. -No competition 


Mee G. KaVAnauen 2.00 s..0.. 000s 

Bape PR TOWNSEND wniec<'s seas ok ele Wo Dilbyon#\fotecs. .<soems J. L. Erving 

eee! fetham....0.....<.----+- G. Tee ee, A. V. Z. Post 

PE RAPOIKOl co. cs ces ccc esses GaPaNS0 sce, scien sian: « A. V. Z. Post 

Geer. TOWNSENG... .. 25-0. 020 - Cathe vannkeiesescsesns A. V. Z. Post 

Pe GG. BOMMOT soho une see's oe: pattiner: 3520 iscs5 55° A. G. Anderson 

Pere Go G: BOUINe! .....6206+0c- 20s W552 O'Connor 2855..005 «a2 s- K. B. Johnson 

06....S. D. Breckinridge.........-.- WS GIGDO {oe eae acs semen A. G. Anderson 

MC GW ANEDON.. 3 oon ceo, cio savers ne We Bo PON car rata ig.ce> #0 '=00= A. G. Anderson 

08 Ms Pe BOWMAN Gino. 2-20.00 P. Benzenberg.........-.-++ G. W. Postgate 

fee OA. Dickinson’,...2..:...-.-- AS Be La Poere...-...-.-0 ce. A. E. Sauer 

10. ...G. K. Bainbridge............. Ate Un Poensee os 22sec: J. T. Shaw 

BiG H. BrCOU. <2. oc. 0 2 eee aes GANSsroed eorepiss «e sere A. G. Anderson 

BOERS SHA wn. cele ie 00s oe o 'oeiee'vss Ae Wak R0Stiy eapideeies aie o> CUA! Bil So). ee eta A. Baylis 

13,5. .Ps J. Meylan .....-....--26-- BoE Sauer. Pe eetens wee nein A. G. Anderson.....-.--ress0- Mrs. W. H. Dewar 

14....S. D. Breckinridge.........-- Fe We Allens: ha caters abi W. Von Blijenburgh........... M. Stimson 

15....0. A. Dickinson...........--- J. A. MacLaughlin..........- Si Halle Soe oe om eereeaate J le 

MAE SAUCD can vicar ncccciccss We H> RUSSON ce <~ .fe.cecietel Ss Halle. oc 3 aoareeue eae Mrs. C. H. Woorhees 

BPRS Hallo occcec teens S20 -1s'e PSG NUNCS: ence wieie sissies ASS UVON 62cm a2 cp oferta F. Walton 

18. ...No competition 

MM Ss Hall ycrccin ceca ae csivcine ee W.-H. Russell....5 <2 22-0 ‘A. Ss Lyon.to. -.ccecscertere No competition 

BOWS: Halle tows wa aie webs cet R. W. Dutcher..........-...- So Halls fe oc ass och eeeeereien A. Gehrig 

21....F. W. Honeycutt .........--- C. R. McPherson ........---- C.R. McPherson........-.--- A. Gehrig 

2....H. M. Raynor..........--+-- T= GS NUNOS5 20 wise sicrsinie's atetomlo L. G. Nunesp a... +c ee ree A. Gehrig 

SEERA POLOYs.. cs fet ns ovleles o's GHCR CA NAN ect. cee ie. si=1+ 6 L. M. Schoonmaker.........-- A. Gehrig 

24....L. G. Nunes.........---+-+-- EE GNUMNOS 2. ee ae sister oleae J. E. Gignoux .....-.---+-+--- Mrs. C. H. Hopper 

95....G. C. Calnan........---+--+> W. H. Russell..........-+++- SVinee etait oe esas oceans Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
26....G. C. Calnan..........--eee ESGWINEMNGS Siti cs acne © teeunnlos2 L..G. NUNS) <,.e< ec appre hae Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
27....G. C. Calnan.......--------- H. Van Buskirk.......--.+--- N2 MUVay).5 20-15 sig oneloiaw este S. Stem ; 
28....G. C. Calnan.........--+-++ PGs NUNCSs clectseie 0m seceuesg a N. Muray 2005! scccte erie spice M. Lloyd 

Git. LoLeVIS......0--s.2c0cer0rs* F.S. Righeimer.. ..-.------ Lo GENOMES. 5 oie <2 oe otais theme Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
30....G. C. Calnan........--+-++-- M. Pasche.....22.ccsecce-ee* N. C. Armitage.......-.-.+--- Mrs. H. Van Buskirk 

931....G. C. Calnan..........-----+- M. A. de Capriles ......-.--- J. R: Haffman... 0050232 c anne M. Lioyd 

9 SLL. Levis.....------02se++es Les Ge Nunes. 2 reece tector tae JOR. Huffman) sacs. caveolin D. Locke 

333 ip (LETTE Be oeunacueesacas TM Heiss gscacc crois.c's aca exer J. R. Huffman.........---+++ D. Locke 

934... .H. V. Alessandroni......-.--- GAMe Heiss! ike. 4: «inate < <1 oe N. C. Armitage........----+-- H. Mayer 

N35....J. L. Levis......--..---++++: Toeesands’ ences rat aecieesiea N. C. Armitage.......---.---: H. Mayer 

936... .H. V. Alessandroni......-..-- Gee HGISS ecercisle)-<csinseieivias N.C. Armitage.......-------+ Mrs. J. de Tuscan 

PB Ten eds Le LOVIS ate vin i0\stele 2.00010 oi- We JuSands.idee cw soe on entyrre J. R. Huffman... ......---006 H. Mayer 

B38... .D. Everye......--- oes eeeeeee J. R. de Capriles ........--+- J. R. Huffman.......------e-s H. Mayer 

939....N. Lewis....-.----+2-+-2-0'> L. Tingley... ..-.te-c+eser- N.C. Armitage......-..--+++- H. Mayet 

BAL)... .D. EVELY....--2---seeeeeseee Ba Soeibartinarerce ce cnceneieiac N. C.. Armitage. ..i/5- +2108 nce» H. Mroczkowska 

941....D. Cetrulo.....----------++> GaIMt Heiss c,<cctleins «isieaeee N.C. Armitage.......-----+-- H. Mayer 

DA? . .W. DOW........----2 eee eres Hesantosi see seececooce os N. C. Armitage.......-+---«- H. Mayer , 
943....W. DOW......--022eeeree rete R. Driscoll.......--++++++++: N.C. Armitage....-..------++ H. Mroczkowska ie 
O44... A. Snyder......--.seeeeeeees M. A. de Capriles........--- T. Nyilas......--eeeerereeere M. Dalton a 
945....D. Every.....----2eeeeeee ee? M. Gilman.......----+-+00+: N.C. Armitage.......----+++- M. Cerra t 
946....J. R. de Capriles.......------ A. Wolff .......cccecvcceres T. Nyilas.......00ceeseeeeees H. Mayer i 
947....Dean Cetrulo.........------- James Strauch........+-++++- James Flynn.....- Mrs. Helena Dow 74 
948....Nathaniel Lubell ........---- Norman Lewis.......-++-+++ Dean Cetrulo ......++seseeree Mrs. Helena Dow pe 


— ae 


NATIONAL TEAM CHAMPIONS, 1948 SABER—Salle Santelli (Dean Cetrulo, Jack Gorlin, Dr. Tibor 
Nyilas, George Worth) \ 


‘O1L—New York A. C. (Warren Dow, Dernell Every, Wallace THREE-WEAPON—Salle Santelli (Dean Cetrulo, Jose R. 


Goldsmith) ‘ de Capriles, Dr. Tibor Nyilas) 
‘PEE—Salle Santelli, New York (Jose R. de Capriles, Ralph WOMEN—Faulkner School, Hollywood (Polly Craus, Deidre 


Goldstein, Norman Lewis, Marvin Metzger) Gale, Janice York) 


one Sw »- 4 


Information Please Alman 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 


Source: Raymond J. Stann, National Rifle Association of America. 


=e Mo a’ Uta 
ee | a ee 
F a 


<— 


count is used in most small-bore records to break ties. The X-ring on the target is a circle within 
the. ote ead in @ case where two or more competitors have the same point score, the one with th 
most X’s is declared the winner. (m) Indicates metallic sight used. (a) Indicates any sight used. V-ring (bull 
eye value 5 points) used instead of x-ring on Army target in Palma Course only. ‘ 


National Outdoor Small-Bore Rifle Records 


20 SHOTS, 50 YARDS AND 20 SHOTS, 100 YARDS 
(Dewar Course) 


20 SHOTS, 50 METERS 


Event and record holder Score Y 
Event and record holder Score Year {ndividual—Arthur ee ria rete > 
idual—William Woodrin 400-37x(m) 1939 ndividual—Robert E. Perkins -19x(a : 
eeswitne Woedrine a 400-37x (a) 1939 2-man team—F. Kuhn-R. Kuhn 400-26x(m) 19 
2-man team—D, Bashline-M. Israel- 2-man team—C. Whipple-R. L. 
OSI 33455 30 eee ee ee 800(m) 1937 Pore sera ee 400-31x(a) 19 
2-man team—R. Kuhn-F. Kuhn . 800-67x (a) 1948 4-man team—East Alton R. & P. C. 792(m) 19 
4-man team—National Capital R. & 4-man team—Orco Gun Chih 2s - 793-43x(a) 19 
I) (eLUGY i ee ar 1591-94x(m) 1948 5-man team—American Legion Post ] 
Seemcue National Captal Ry G vis. os <2 009 on in ohn ear aea ales 970(a) 19 
HES oe ee ee! 1597-1 17x(a) 1948 
5-man esta ere eal , Cc. 1984 (m) 1937 40 SHOTS, 50 METERS 
5-man team—Salt Lake Small Arms Individual—Charles C. Whipple ... 400-34x(m) 194 
Club... eee eee POOUSEUKGY, ", 1947. nditvidoal—Jlesk, Falk se 400-39x(a) 19 
2-man team—A. Cook-J. Ruppert 800-54x (a) 19 

20 SHOTS, 50 YARDS 4-man team—Gunners Club, L. 1 1573-80x (a) ! 
Individual—Charles C. Whipple ... 200-20x(m) 1947 
Individual—Ransford G. Wise ..... 200-20x+15x(a) 1948 20 SHOTS, 200 YARDS 
2-man team—W. Tomsen-A. C. Individual—Charles Whipple ...... 199-12x(m) 1939 

DAE MSON Era SisikiMsccsec ess oe 400-26x(m) 1946 Individual—A. F. Goldsborough ... 200-14x(a) 1936 
2-man team—H. Greer-J. Wade 400-32x(a)_ 1941 2. man team—D. Carlson-J. Lacy .. 395-I5x(a)  {94f 
4-man team—Limited Stee! Car : 

40 SHOTS, 50 YARDS COON... Sine eS ee 785 (a) 1933 
Individual—Edward H. Cushing ... 400-39x(m) 1948 a 
(ndividual—Otto Kolb ............ 400-40x+5x(a) 1948 15 SHOTS AT EACH RANGE OF 150, 175, AND 200 

YARDS (PALMA COURSE) 

20 SHOTS, 100 YARDS aut oeaee teats See 225-42v(a) 1934 
Individual—Walter Tomsen ....... 200-18x(m) 1945 -man team—Quinnipiac R. & P. : 
Individual—Craig Rider ....... ||, 200-19x(a) 1947 Club Ss caine Sos ene 899-15iv(a) 1938 
eamen | cova a arab eal ae eaee prt thee ’ 

-man team—J. Lacy-W. Breuler -36x (a I SWISS MATCH COURSE = 
4-man team—Gunners Club, L. |. 788-34x (m) 1947 . 
4-man team—Crown City R. C. |... 799-59x(a) 1948 Fired prone at carte thie ds until a shot is placed 
5-man team—McKean R. C. ..... 992-55x(a) 1940 outside bull’s-eye. 

(C-5 target—bull’s-eye diameter, 7.2 inches) 

40 SHOTS, 100 YARDS Bull’s eyes 
Sook heen de ll “TO0-a7xca) [94 Individual—Stiles Stevens ........ 98 in row(m) 1936 
2-man team—W. Tomsen-A. C. Individual—Arthur Jackson .....__- 324(a) 1940 

RORODN eit oor oss so. aote 790-41x(m) 1947 
Doren team: Kiss-E. Felix 799-87% (a) 1948 (Decimal target—bull’s-eye diameter, 4 inches) 
4-man team—Los Angeles R. & R. C. 1584(m) 1936 individual—Charles Hamby ........ 99(a) 1937 
4-man team—Gunners Club, L. |. .. 1591-97x (a) 1948 Individual—William Schweitzer 220(m) 1939 


LACROSSE 


NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPION—Mt,. Washington Club, Baltimore 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPION—Johns Hopkins 


1948 NORTH-SOUTH LINEUPS Hill (Washington & Lee), Pete Weaver (Kenyon), Ed 


Hughes (Loyola), Walter Cosinuke (Swarthmore), 
North eee pomlten (Swarthmore). 
: 3 NSE—*Bill Nuttle (Maryland), *Robert Proutt 
Asterisk (*) indicates starter (Virginia), *Llo j 
’ yd Buntin Joh » a 
ATTACK—*Leonard Gaines (Princeton), *Larry O’Con- 4 John’ Mohler (Lanne aa 


rett Billmire (Duke), John Mohler (Loyola). 


nor (R.P.1.), *Richard Meryman (Williams), John GOAL—*Tom —_ Hoffecker (Maryland), Bill Clements 
Egbert (Army), Emery Larson (Yale). (Washington & Lee). 
MIDFIELD—*Mark Galloway (Colgate), *John Nolan 
(Penn State), *Henry Fish (Princeton), Arthur Beard 
(BFL), | Raymond Barton (Army), Robert | Markes Score by Quarters 
nion), am Travis (Army), Alan Myers (R.P.1.), 
Bearer. Gelli tren Herts n\3 Wisata clad olin eat 2 2. 5 25% 
> else led MoEnery (Army), *Spencer Spaulding eU Siieke aap asinine ayes 3 i ! a 
Rah es red Allner (Princeton), Arthur Hill (Ho- Scoring: North—Gaines (2), Egbert, Meryma 2 
bart), Charles DiLiberti (Rutgers), ' Beard, Barton, Nolan, Travis, Fish (2); South cTometa 
Shae oe Ogden (Princeton), Richard Bernard (2), Coulter, Greene (3). 
r ; 
(Harvard) Officials: Moorehead, Ellinger. 
South 
ATTACK—*Thomas Tongue (Washington & Lee) North-South Game Record 


“Charles Coulter (Navy), *Brooke Tunstall (Johns Hop- 
kins), Clarence Andrew (Drexel). 


a 1940—North 6, South 5 | 944-4 

MIDFIELD—*Fred Smith (Johns Hopkins), *Ray Greene 1941—South 7, North 6 1946—Northe 14. South 14 
(Johns Hopkins), *Robert Schultz (Navy), Charles Her- 1942—North 6, South 3 1947—North 15, South 3 
bert (Maryland), Bill Ruppersberger (Maryland), Alex 1943—South 9, North 5 1948—North il, South 6 


National Outdoor Pistol Records 
ries: .22 caliber fire 


| 
In the pistol records there are three catego: 


center fire, and .45 caliber. Center-fire 


stols or revolvers must be .32 caliber or larger. (s) Slow fire; (t) timed fire; (r) rapid fire. o—Continued 


"ing until a shot scored outside the 10-ring. 


-22 Caliber Pistol or Revolver 
Event and record holder Score Year 
shots, 50 yd. (s)*—-Harry Reeves ...... {98 1940 


shots, 25 yd. (t)*— 

Reb DOMNOY one cc occen eae es 200 (plue 50c) 1943 
epRRRERRON Woh 2 che gratgrs i= nie mo. => 200 (plus 25c) 1947 

*1 minute per shot. 720 seconds per 5 shots. 

+10 seconds per 5 shots. 


NATIONAL MATCH COURSE 


0 shots slow fire at 50 yd.; 10 shots timed fire at 
25 yd.; 10 shots rapid fire at 25 yd.) 


dividual—Harry Reeves .................. 297 1946 
man team—F. O’Conner-G. Huddleston ... 585 1940 
man team—U. S. Treasury ..... eae 4172 1941 
man team—250th C. A., Calif. National 

MBE ia oe cial iciok ae Sain vias Sales ts e0 cbs see 1440 = =1941 


NRA SHORT COURSE 
(10 shots slow, timed and rapid fire at 25 yd.) 


dividual—C. A. Brown .................. 296 1943 
man team—C. A. Brown-P. C. Roettinger 586 1944 


CAMP PERRY COURSE 


0 shots slow, timed and rapid fire at 25 yd., using 
25-yd. rapid-fire target) 


dividual—H. L. Benner ...... 300 (plus 10c) 1948 
man team—F. O’Conner-G. Huddleston .. 598 1940 
man team—Detroit Pistol Club .......... 1178 1948 
man team—St. Louis Police ............ 1444 1937 


Center-fire Pistol or Revolver 


shots, 50 yd. (s)—Harry Reeves ........ 198 1948 
shots, 25 yd. (t)— 

OULe TESST TL lines Sos 200 (plus 15c) 

shots, 25 yd. (r)—Emmett Jones ........ 200 1946 


NATIONAL MATCH COURSE 


Event and record holder Score Year 
Individual—Alfred Hemming ......... vse. 298 » 4938 
2-man team—Lee Echols-A. Anderson ...... 586 «1944 
4-man team—U. S. Treasury .............. 1156 1946 


5-man team—U. S. Treasury .............. 1419 1939 


NRA SHORT COURSE 
Individual—Basil Starkey ................. 296 1943 


4-man team—Quantico Marine Team ....... 1144 1943 
CAMP PERRY COURSE 
Individual—Jack Ahearn .................. 298 81947 

Kehneth Kolb once on. aiviaeee 298 1948 

2-man team—A. Hemming-H. Reeves ...... 597 1938, 

4-man team—U. S. Treasury .............. 1183 1944 

5-man team—Los Angeles Police .......... 1464 1938 
-45 Caliber Pistol or Revolver 

20 shots, 50 yd. ae vA a OS 194 1940 

sR fucker 2.5 199 1940 

20 shots, 25 yd. (t) | Emmett Jones... 199 1948 

. M. O'Connor ..... {98 1942 

20 shots, 25 yd. (r) i Paul Knepp ......... 198 1948 


NATIONAL MATCH COURSE 


Individual—Harry Reeves ..............-.- 292 «1948 

2-man team—A. W. Hemming-H. Reeves ... 568 {941 

4-man team—Detroit Police ............... 1140 194f 

5-man team—U. S. Treasury .............. 1403 «1946 
NRA SHORT COURSE 

Individual—H. L. Benner ................- 296 1948 


2-man team—W. E. Fletcher-J. R. Tucker .. 548 [948 
CAMP PERRY COURSE 


Individual—Harry Reeves ...........-...+. 297 1948 
2-man team—A. L. Meloche-Lee Echols .... 570 {941 
4-man team—Quantico Marine Team ....... 1146 1944 
5-man team—Detroit Police ..............- 1455 {948 


ROLLER SKATING 


A. R. S. A. CHAMPIONS, 1948 


surce: United States Amateur Roller Skat- 
ing Association. 
recognized by the Amateur Skating Union, Federa- 


m International de Patinage a Roulettes and 
Amateur Athletic Union.) 


National Figure 


=N’S SENIOR—Reggie Opie, Mineola, N. Y. 

JMEN’S SENIOR—Charlotte Ludwig, Elizabeth, N. J. 

=N’S JUNIOR—Kurt Hornlein, Elizabeth, N. J. 

JMEN’S JUNIOR—Diana Lanzotti, Elizabeth, N. J. 

=N’S NOVICE—Ronald Rancourt, Hartford, Conn. 

JMEN’S NOVICE—Carol Ann Freitag, Bergenfield, N. J. 
XED PAIRS—Charlotte Ludwig-Jude Cull, Elizabeth, N. Ne 
JMEN’S PAIRS—Violet Gargano-Mary Louise Leahey, 
Flizabeth, N. J. 

URS—Kurt Hornlein, Rod Hackett, Violet Gargano, Mary 
louise Leahey, Elizabeth, N. J. 

\NCE—Gladys Ward-Fred Ludwig, Mineola, N. Y. 


National Speed 


-N’S SENIOR—Larry Bissinger, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
MEN’S SENIOR—Tessie Raiffe, Elizabeth, N.J. 

-N’S INTERMEDIATE—Leonard Murro, Florham Park, N. J. 
JMEN’S INTERMEDIATE—Virginia Mann, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. 

YS’ JUNIOR—Burton Speed, Hackensack, N. J. 

RLS’ JUNIOR—Alice Williams, Washington, D. C. 


RINK OPERATORS CHAMPIONS, 1948 
Source: Roller Skating Rink Operators As- 
sociation of the United States. 
National Figure 

MEN’S SENIOR—J. W. Norcross, Jr., Greeley, Colo. 

WOMEN’S SENIOR—Nancy Lee Parker, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

MEN’S INTERMEDIATE—Rudy Goldman, Brooklyn 

WOMEN’S INTERMEDIATE—Dorothy Glintenkamp, Brooklyn 

MEN’S NOVICE—Cecil Davis, Greeley, Colo. 

WOMEN’S NOVICE—Phyllis Bulleigh, Greeley, Colo. 

BOYS’ JUNIOR—Rodger Fuerst, Greeley, Colo. 

GIRLS’ JUNIOR—Kunnie Mae Williams, Greeley, Colo. 

MIXED PAIRS—Cecil Davis-Phyllis Bulleigh 

FOURS—Thomas Lane, Patricia Carroll, Donald Tuohy, Jeanne 
Kuester, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

DANCE—Clifford Schattenkirk-Bettie Jennings, Seattle 


National Speed 
MEN’S SENIOR—Orville Godfrey, Jr., Detroit 
WOMEN’S SENIOR—Mary Lou Dauer, Cincinnati 
MEN’S INTERMEDIATE—Dale Godfrey, Detroit 
WOMEN’S INTERMEDIATE—Janet Danner, Cincinnati 
BOYS’ JUNIOR—Paul Best, Springfield, Mo 
GIRLS’ JUNIOR—Alice Plumb, Detroit 


1927 
1928 
1929 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935, 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942-45 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Year 
1907 
1908 
% 1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
RB 1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


DOG SHOWS 
Source: The American Kennel Club. 
Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition 


(Madison, New Jersey) ; 
Best in show Breed Owner 


Chatiggins: Red Paty st,. venta sieved.se apse ante Jesh gettorcor een ceee eer William W. Higgins 

Ch. Delf Discriminate of Pinegrade.............. Sealyham terrier............. Pinegrade Kennels 

Che Little EMitinensss tek soles sites ore = Seas slates Pomeranian. -.+..2.3ccassecns Mrs. V. Matta 

Ch. Weltona Frizzette of Wildoaks.............. Fox terrier, wire.............. Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy 

Ch. Fionne v Loheland of Walnut Hall........... Great dan@ts 2.2 .<0.ee2ee0e< Harkness Edwards 

Ch. Lone Eagle of Earlsmoor.................-. Fox terrier, wire.............. Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank 
Eppingeville of Blarney......................-- Fox terrier, Wire.............. John G. Bates 

Ch. Gunside Babs of Hollybourne............... Sealyham terrier............. S. L. Froelich 

CH MVINSONIOLDOV neat os.can et tte ss2cce cn neee axe Irish sdtten-an as. eee Mrs. Cheever Porter 

Ch. Mr. Reynal’s Monarch..................-0- HarriGh2.c.vanesion tee soon Amory L. Haskell 

(1, GUTRGN ATES PA eee) ee English’ setter. 2.922. ss nag aieee Maridor Kennels 

Giesldeal Weathehs.:.. et icvco caso cteee. wake Old English sheep dog........ Leonard Collins 

CD MVAO WHS BIUCIO S, aiscicjajataie/o.otue ive once (esas Cocker spaniel. .....i..0s08. H. E. Mellenthin 

Gi BlaKeGH TUNG FLAW ceca s oice coe scneccccqas Poodle, standard............. Blakeen Kennels 

MUMNCEHAY, SAU MIELE me coy + sio.g0e cc ees ecre vances’ Fox terrier, smooth........... Wissaboo Kennels 

No shows 

RID EHOW'S! BEAU st. ooh 5.0 oe clomiac awiayille ivienwrais Cocker spaniel............... Robert A. Gusman 

Rock Ridge Night Rocket....................... Bedlington terrier............. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket................... Bedlington terrier............. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 


Westminster Kennel Club Exhibition 
(Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y.) 


Best in show Breed Owner : 
COEWATKONIREMAGY.). stances cv anise Sorex ewes ees Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd P 
GR WATTANROMGGY ..< oio.co scaecvcevceiessoecees Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd P 
CIAIVALTENROMCOY 0. ccc cscs cena aueess ces sac Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd / 
PnrSapiNG RavaDiticla aden occ once. canes s csc, Fox terrier, smooth........... Sabine Kennels = 
PUICKIGS PO MOCK’. cscanat caste diechae cok axa Scottish terrier.............., A. Albright, Jr. % 
Ch. Kenmore Sorceress..............0ccceeeees Airedale terrier.............. William P. Wolcott . 
Ch. Strathway Prince Albert................... Bulldogs s.; 2.5 tenets, Sere Alex H. Stewart : 
GirBrOntWOod HSTO vacant lociccosie «nea connor Old English sheep dog........ Mrs. Tyler Morse F 
PBMVIBNOMG IGE er i a disicccishamemtnesecec Fox terrier, Wire.............. George W. Quintard ’ 
Pee BTOND VIG waco esis cids.c ease cao g wescae Fox terrier, wire............. George W. Quintard a 
Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy... ...........0ee cece Fox terrier, Wire.............. Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
Ch Haymarket Faultless..........c0.ce0sccesc Bull terrion 2%). 6 serch ede R. H. Elliot 
Ch. Briergate Bright Beauty.................... Airedale terrier... ............ G. L. L. Davis 
Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy... ..............0.05. Fox terrier, wire.............. Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
CHOMIDKHE Seductive... icc ine sce curvdewpe oe ove Cocker spaniel............... William T. Payne 
Ch. Boxwood Barkentine.................0.05. Airedale terrier.............. Frederic C. Hood 
No best in show award 
Ch. Barberryhill Bootlegger.................... Sealyham terrier............. Bayard Warren 
Ne GOVEINOL MOSCOW. 050.0% «cee sc.eme ssa ene Pointetin vtaetcetcm ate Robert F. Maloney 
PHMMENACHCUeet tte eee ee ee Fox terrier, Wire.....:........ Halleston Kennels 
Ch. Pinegrade Perfection...................40, Sealyham terrier............. Frederic C. Brown 
Ch. Talavera Margaret.................000000. Fox terrier, wire.............. R. M. Lewis 
Land Loyalty of Bellhaven..................4.. Collia.«. Adcu hake eee Mrs. Florence B. lich 
Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney................. Fox terrier, wire.............. John G. Bates 
Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney................. Fox terrier, Wire.............. John G. Bates 
Ch. Nancolleth Markable...................02. PojnteRijosaccanee meee tee Giralda Farms 
Ch. Warland Protector of Shelterock............ Airedale terrier.............. S. M. Stewart 
Ch. Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston.............. Eox:tertier: Wite.snascce eee Halleston Kennels 
Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace of Blakeen....... Poodle ter core a meee Blakeen Kennels 

~ Ch. St. Margaret Magnificent of Clairedale....... Sealyham terrier............. Clairedale Kennels 
Ch. Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston............ Fox terrier, wire.............. Halleston Kennels 
paroroh Maridorstentnal c-caihinke token tics at English:.setter.2. .ce,0 1. ene Maridor Kennels 
Ferry v. Rauhfelsen of Giralda.................. Doberman pinscher........... Giralda Farms 
ChaMy Own Brucie, seewemer,. |) tea) oe Cocker spaniel............... H. E. Mellenthin 
GhoMysOw a BTUcien, vee ome) ce onete lowe cee Cocker'spanielia.. eeeeeer. 5 H. E. Mellenthin 
Ch. Wolvey Pattern Edgerstoune................ West Highland terrier......... Mrs, John G. Winant 
Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft................. Miniature poodle............. Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 
Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds............. Welsh terrion.n St £2 iake Senge Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
ohielinig’s:Signatutesn.warkarcascmicen eat S. Scottish tertier..0 0... ..0255.. Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm.....2.......... Fox terrier, Wire.............. Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Carruthers HI 
Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine...................... Boxer: isoeccs cee ee Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr. 
Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket................... Bedlington terrier..........., Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 


TRAPSHOOTING 
Grand American Winners, 1948 
(At Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 23 to 28) 


ource: Sports Afield, 401-05 Second Ave. 
So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Score 

RAND AMERICAN HANDICAP—John Schenk, 

BEIM CUTE ES PALO MU) oy a5 oie aia cools nies “ein mania 99x100 
OMEN’S GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP—Mrs. 

Julius Petty, Stuttgart, Ark. (17 yd.)...........- 98x100 
ROFESSIONAL HANDICAP—Charlie Mason, 

MORSE anaOXas (24. VO.) o.oo ws nese ws ee ae 96x100 
RELIMINARY HANDICAP—Ray S.. Painter, Lomax, 

OR GEES Rae a Se 99x100 
RELIMINARY PROFESSIONAL—Harry Schomerus, 

heen: 7 a eee oer 97x100 
OMEN’S PRELIMINARY—Mrs. G. A. Roose, 

of a UDR GEA GS eee 96x100 
OUBLES—Mercer Tennille, Shreveport, La....... 99x100 
ROFESSIONAL DOUBLES—Homer Clark, SJr., 

BEEP e eee cc cess voce ee cdzecaces 98x100 
TATE TEAM RACE—Ohio...............----+-+ 985x1000 
ORTH AMERICAN CLAY TARGET CHAMPION- 

SHIP—Johnny Broughton, Ferguson, Mo........ 200x200 
OMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP—Lela Hall Frank, 

ReCINPN IN AUTO SGalit fete seh rcims clic's © cies es ose s'e0 197x200 
ROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP—Cliff Dough- 

man, Morrow; Oo... ......... 02-2000: eDiets ple 199x200 
RAND AMERICAN INTRODUCTORY—Vic Rein- 
ders, Waukesha, Wis......-...-------+--+-++:: 200x200 
RAND AMERICAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP—Julius 

Petty, Stuttgart, Ark.........-.-.-----+--+-+ 200x200 
HAMPION OF CHAMPIONS—E. W. Castenado, 

Shreveport, Las. l. 00. .-.202- 0. eee ee eee ees 100x100 
OMEN’S CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS—Moselle 
Cameron, Denver.........-------+--+222000-° 100x100 
ETERANS’ CHAMPIONSHIP—Forest McNeir, 

Houston, TexaS........-...2--- eee ents eee? 99x100 
ROTHER AND BROTHER—Herb and M. E. Hypes, 

Dayton, Ohio. .....-.--.-----eceee ee serene 195x200 
jJNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP—Robert Reese, Geneseo, 

SR aly cc bic cites ciara ore ween se os rales 99x100 
UB-JUNIOR CHAMPIONSH!IP—Dwayne Brownlee, 

Wichita, Kans. .........5.00-ceeeee seer tees 96x100 
ATHER AND SON—Pat Harbaugh, Medicine 

Lodge, Kans.-J. A. Harbaugh, Keyes, Oklazsy. ts 197x200 
USBAND AND WIFE—Cal and Ruth Ray, Eugene, 

THOS: So dce aC Ron MUO Rene TORR esto ee 198x200 
LASS AA—Paul Kohler, Tekemah, Nebr.......-. 200x200 
LASS A—Levi Schick, Bellefontaine, Ohio....... 200x200 
LASS B—E. J. Ford, Birmingham, MAGN. = 3..080 199x200 
LASS C—Earl Goetz, Mansfield, Ohio........-.-- 196x200 
LASS D—George Allen, Lyndon, Ill......-...--+ 195x200 

ee 


N.Y.A.C. Largest Athletic Club 


The New York A. C., largest athletic or- 

anization in the world, owns the 24-story 
uilding at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
treet, New York. It has a gymnasium a 
ity block long, a running track of twelve 
nd one-third laps to a mile, a swimming 
ool with five clearly marked lanes to con- 
orm with A. A. U. standards, handball, 
quash, badminton, basketball and hand 
annis courts, bowling alleys and fencing, 
vrestling, boxing and billiard rooms. 


SKEET SHOOTING 
Source: National Skeet Shooting Associa- 
tion. 


National Championships, 1948 
(at Las Vegas, Nevada, Sept. 16 to 25) 


Men 

Event and winner Score 
ALL-GAUGE—G. W. Van Buren, Fort Worth, 

OXRS = oo 1s he eh Mae deat «oR Oe ele 249x250 
SERVICE INDIVIDUAL—G. W. Van Buren 249x250 
INDUSTRY ALL-GAUGE—D. Lee Braun, 

Dallas, Texas 32... .2:5.00sa eae eee 248x250 
SENIOR—Dr. C. H. Metcalfe, Sudlersville, 

Mae oacae dies decane been te eee 245x250 
JUNIOR—George Glass, Jr., Midland, Texas 100x100 
SUB-JUNIOR—Charles Prentiss, Fabens, 

TOXAS So ie cinteseiotets vs eterei sla teverelen Chae eee eee 96x100 
20-GAUGE—Ben Dilorio, Utica, N. Y. .... 100x100 
INDUSTRY 20-GAUGE—H. C. Russell, Min- 

noapolis: (...-... a8. ois eee 100x100 
SMALL-GAUGE—Grant _ Ilseng, Houston, 

Texans C08 020 cay oie tee eae tte 100x100 
INDUSTRY SMALL-GAUGE—J. V. Eliot, 

Jr., Pasadena, Calif. 0. °... S200. sons ure 100x100 
SUB-SMALL—Grant Ilseng..........-...+-- 98x100 
INDUSTRY SUB-SMALL—D. Lee Braun .. 97x100 
HIGH-OVER-ALL—Grant Ilseng .......... 543x550 
INDUSTRY HIGH-OVER-ALL—D. Lee 

Braun’ ...)0-. 020245 sorte Mosnieehe Pie ate meee 543x550 
2-MAN ALL-GAUGE TEAM—Earl Stoner- 

M. M. Martin, California ............:- 493x500 
PARENT AND CHILD—Ben Dilorio, Sr.- 

Ben -Dilorio, Jr. 0 222. ne etneneeee 484x500 
HUSBAND AND WIFE—Mr.-Mrs. J. J. 

Brown, Kansas :.:/.0.50s.¢ seo ee 476x500 
2-MAN 20-GAUGE TEAM—H. Ehler-D. W. 

Conway, Texas.) ic. ccc asc en eee 197x200 
2-MAN SMALL-GAUGE TEAM—Alex Kerr- 

Bob Stack, Calif. ....0-..-06- 05+ ==60elsaieslelel= 195x200 
2-MAN SUB-SMALL TEAM—C. Poulton- 

E7Frost, Iri, ‘Texas cose ace coc ene 189x200 
5-MAN TEAM—Texas ..........+-+-e+ee08 1223x1250 
SERVICE TEAM—San Diego NAS ........ 1185x1250 
CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS—Pete Read, 

San Angelo,” Texas 2. cio. sae eee 100x100 
GOVERNOR OF NEVADA CHAMPIONSHIP 

—Ed Castegnetto, San Francisco .......... 100x100 

HANDICAP 
ALL-GAUGE—Lucretia Hamon, Dallas, Texas 100x100 
20-GAUGE—Tom Sanfilipo, San Francisco .. 100x100 
SMALL-GAUGE—Leon Haislip, Santa Ana, 

Calif cca csv access op 0 nee ee ee 99x100 
SUB-SMALL-GAUGE—Alex Kerr, Beverly 

Hills, Calif. fo .2us jester atch eee 99x100 
MIXED GAUGE—D. W. Conway, Clint, 

OXAS oss so: Saw us nial eOoue gaits loin 9 reat ale aa 98x100 
HIGH-OVER-ALL—Alex Kerr ......-.-+++ 489x500 
Women 

ALL-GAUGE—Mrs. R. H. Martin, San An- 

favlos Texas 508s 5.0 gse smeiens ee eed atone 246x250 
20-GAUGE—Mrs. John Lafore, Jr., Haverford, 

ao tn ened Ne en systane Berg Met ict0 100x100 
SMALL-GAUGE—Mrs. Nancy Childs, Lake 

Kerri Fig. otto eee ape) eee 97x100 
SUB-SMALL—Janice Jenkins, Dallas, Texas 93x100 
HIGH-OVER-ALL—Mrs. R. H. Martin .... 530x550 
HANDICAP—Mrs. Helen M. Williams, Roch- 

ester: Ne Ve ccc ce to etc rele aie elaeele 100x100 


CRICKET 
The Ashes, 1948 


Australia won four matches in England 
for the first time in the history of test 
cricket and retained “The Ashes,” mythical 
emblem of world supremacy in the sport. 
The other match resulted in a draw. After 
the last test match, Don Bradman, Aus- 
tralia’s great player, announced that he 
was retiring from the game. 


ARCHERY 


; iN pea, goes back through song and 

story and classic legend to the primeval 
days when bows and arrows were means of 
obtaining food and also weapons in war- 
fare, but the invention of gunpowder in 
the 14th Century brought about a com- 
plete change in the hunting field and in 
the ranks of war. Archery survived only 
88 a sport. One of the oldest annual sport- 
ing events in England is the archery con- 
test for “The Ancient Scorton Arrow” (a 
little silver dart) that has been held each 
year in Yorkshire since 1673. The tradition 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1948 


Source: Mrs. George F. Crouch, Secretary, National Archery Association 
of the United States. 


TARGET 


MEN—Larry Hughes, Burbank, Calif. 
WOMEN—Jean Lee, Greenfield, Mass. 
JUNIOR BOYS’—Rowland Richards, Jr., Laguna Beach, 


Calif. 
JUNIOR GIRLS’—Betty Bowersock, Toledo, Ohio 


CLUB TEAM 


MEN—Ozark Archery Club, Springfield, Mo. 
WOMEN—Golden Gate Archers, San Francisco 


FLIGHT 
REGULAR STYLE 


MEN—Jack Stewart, Austin, Texas 
WOMEN—Verne Trittin, Salt Lake City, Utah 
JUNIOR BOYS’—Thomas Lange, Tacoma, Wash. 


of archery survived in many Europe : 
countries and many tournaments were 


held each year until World War II oblit- 
erated them. The American Indians, 


‘course, used the bow and arrow until g 


came into their hands through early ex- 
plorers and settlers. Organized archery as 
a sport in the United States began with 
the formation of a club called the United 
Bowmen of Philadelphia in 1828. The sport 
languished through the Civil War period 
but was revived by the formation of the 
National Archery Association in 1878. 


FREE STYLE 


MEN—Paul Berry, Middletown, Ohio 
WOMEN—Ruth Diffendal, Osborn, Ohio 


CLOUT 


MEN (180 yd.)—Russ Reynolds, Cleveland 

WOMEN (140 yd.)—Ann M. Weber, Bloomfield, N. J. 

WOMEN—(120 yd.)—Verne Trittin 

JUNIOR BOYS'—Richard Finke, Covington, Ky. ; 

JUNIOR GIRLS’—Sharon Steinbrecher, Sheboygan Falls, 
i 


FIELD ARCHERY 


MEN—Roy Dill, San Diego, Calif. 
WOMEN—Mrs. Henry Bitzenburger, Los Angeles ‘ 
JUNIOR BOYS’—David Webb, Wichita, Kans, 


CROSSBOW 


QUADRUPLE AMERICAN—Elwood H. Perkins, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


NATIONAL RECORDS 
(All made in 1948 except where designated) 


Target Scores 


MEN 
"SINGLE YORK—Larry Hughes, Burbank, 

PUMIRSEMM ore ent ent sk tess ouce coc acca ue. 143- 881 
DOUBLE YORK—Larry Hughes ............. 282-1726 
SINGLE AMERICAN—Russ Reynolds, Cleve- 

and sr ai! Ct ea SCRE R IED: 90- 752 
DOUBLE AMERICAN—Russ Reynolds ........ 180-1468 
INDIVIDUAL TEAM ROUND—Russ Reynolds 

27th | EE RE eee Page 96- 766 
TEAM ROUND—Ozark A. C., S$ 
BRI e ie Seda we ois:0:u,s 384-2647 
WOMEN 
SINGLE NATIONAL—Jean Lee, Greenfield, 

MUBST OMA oie nies ANUS Lin Baio Gare dies Sclce a cien 72- 544 
DOUBLE NATIONAL—Jean Lee ............ 144-1082 
SINGLE COLUMBIA—Jean Lee .............. 72- 590 
DOUBLE COLUMBIA—Jean Lee ............ 144-1172 
SINGLE AMERICAN—Jean Lee ............. 90- 708 


BOUBLE AMERICAN—Jean Lee ............ 180-1368 
*HEREFORD—Ann M. Weber, 
Ee ek eet ae oe 132- 815 
INDIVIDUAL TEAM ROUND—Ann M. Weber 
940) 


a RR eS lone (Meals. s\-ha fase i iataictNonse, & eens 96- 718 
TEAM ROUND—Essex Archers, Bloomfield, 

ev LES GTI 1) EAL Otc Uhes Ret ae nee a 383-2615 

Range Distances 
MEN 

400-YD. YORK—Larry Hughes .............. 72- 434 
*60-YD. AMERICAN—Larry Hughes ......... 30- 240 
50-YD. AMERICAN—Russ Reynolds ......... 30- 256 


*Tied. record. 


WOMEN 
60-YD. NATIONAL—Jean Lee ..............., 48- 350 
50-YD. NATIONAL—Jean Lee .............. 24- 186 
*50-YD. COLUMBIA—Jean Lee ............. 24- 194 
*30-YD. COLUMBIA—Ann M. Weber”: 230 24- 210 
60-YD. AMERICAN—Jean Lee ..............- 30- 224 
50-YD. AMERICAN—Ann M. Weber ........ 30- 244 
40 YD. AMERICAN—Jean Lee ........ aero 30-.250 


Flight Distances 
MEN 


CLASS 1—Bows weighing up to and including 50 
pounds. CLASS 2—Bows weighing up to and including 
65 pounds. CLASS 3—Bows weighing up to and in- 
cluding 80 pounds. CLASS 4—Bows of all weights. 


Distance 
Class yd. ft. in. 
!—Jack Stewart, Austin, Texas .......... 552 2 44 
2—C. Haugen, Beloit, Wis. .......... 557 0 8% 
3—Irving H. Baker, Westfield, N. J. GOL. ey 
4—Sack . Stewart ~:. 2 fu ee 625 | 8% 
FREE STYLE—Charles Pierson, Cincinnati 
UD Le Spee ee mo Gace a TS 658 2 8 


WOMEN 


CLASS 1—Bows weighing up to and including 35 
junds. CLASS 2—Bows weighing up to and including 
50 pounds. CLASS 3—Bows of all weights, 


Distance 
Class yd. © ft, ins 
!—Blanche Stewart, Austin, Texas ..... - 83 2 2 
2—Evelyn Haines, Warren, Pa. ......... « 455 2 
3—Verne Trittin, Salt Lake City, Utah _- 473 | 7% 


FREE STYLE—Mrs. Cecil Modlin, Evans- 


‘(Qx1s were devised for utility, to aid those 
WJ who had to travel over snow. The Nor- 
Wegians, Swedes, Lapps and other in- 
habitants of northern lands used skis for 
many centuries before skiing became a 
sport. Emigrants from these countries 
brought skis to the United States with 
them. The first skier of record in the 
United States was a mailman by the name 
of “Snowshoe” Thomson, born and raised 
in Telemarken, Norway, who came to the 
United States and, beginning in 1850, used 


SKIING , 7a 


skis through twenty successive winters in 
carrying mail from northern California to 
Carson Valley, Nevada. 

Ski clubs sprang up about sixty years 


ago where there were Norwegian and — 


Swedish settlers in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and ski contests were held in that 
territory in 1886. On Feb. 21, 1904, at 
Ishpeming, Mich., a small group of skiers 
organized the National Ski Association 
that, with the rapid growth of the sport, 
now has approximately 300 member clubs. 


Skiing Statistics 
Source: National Ski Association of America, 
Long Jumps (Official American) 


Distance, 
Year Made by and place in feet 
1904 T. Walters, Ishpeming, Mich.............. 82 
1905 Gustave Bye, Red Wing, Minn............. _ 106 
1908 John Evenson, Ishpeming, Mich........... 122 
1910 August Nordby, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 140 
1913 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Col...... 185 
1917 Henry Hall, Steamboat Springs, Col........ 203 
1919 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Col...... 214 
1932 Hans Beck, Lake Placid, N. Y..........-.. 235 


Distance, 
Year Made by and place in feet 
1934 John Elvrum, Big Pines, Calif............. 240 
1937 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 242 
1939 Alf Engen, Big Pines, Calif................ 251 
1939 Bob Roecker, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 257 
1941 Alf Engen, Iron Mountain, Mich........... 267 
1941 Torger Tokle, Leavenworth, Wash.......... 273 
1941 Torger Tokle, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash... 288 
1942 Torger Tokle, Iron Mountain, Mich........ 289 


Joseph Bradl of Austria holds the world long-jump record with a leap of 350.96 feet, made at Planica, 


Yugoslavia, in 1938. 


1948 CHAMPIONSHIPS 


NORTH AMERICAN 
(At Aspen, Colorado, March 13-14) 
Downhill and Slalom 


DOWNHILL—Jack Reddish, Alta (Utah) S.C........ 4m.25s. 
SLALOM—Kalle Nergaard, Norway, and Jack Reddish 
RIG) aed reacne cee = incu ss joins sah eee a 1m.50s. 
COMBINED DOWNHILL AND SLALOM—Jack Reddish 0 pts. 
WOMEN 
DOWNHILL—Maud Banks, Aspen, Colo........... 3m.50.2s. 
SLALOM—Maud Banks............---+-+++se05+ 2m.26.2s. 


COMBINED DOWNHILL AND SLALOM—Maud Banks. .0 pts. 


Jumping and Cross-Country 
(At Berlin, N. H., Feb. 28-29) 


Points 
CLASS A—Hans Kaarstein, Oslo, Norway.........+.-- 229.5 
CLASS B—Bernard Bliksted, Oslo, Norway.........-.- 211.1 


COMBINED JUMPING AND CROSS-COUNTRY—Reidar 
Andersen, Oslo, Norway.....-..---+-+-2e0eeeeeee> 
NATIONAL 
Jumping 

* (At Seattle, Wash., March 6 to 8) 
Jump dist 

in feet 
CLASS A—Arne Ulland, Kongsberg, Loe 


OE se doeee ono hee Beeoabeoag cee eeees 
CLASS B—Neil Bergstrom, Kiwanis SC: 


Iron Mountain, Mich...........+++++5-> 217 
CLASS C (under 18)—Billy Olsen, Eau 

Claire (Wis.) W. S. ee Ria 7 rs Se ee 197 
VETERANS’ (over 32 eorge Kotlarek, 

Duluth (Minn.) S. C.......-.---+e0e ees 180 181 205.80 

Cross Country, and Classic Combined 

(At Duluth, Minn., Jan. 31-Feb. 1) 

CLASS A, 18-KM. CROSS-COUNTRY—Trygve L. 

Nielsen, Wisconsin Hoofers, Madison. ..<. 100% - 

COMBINED JUMPING AND CROSS-COUNTRY— 

Robert Wright, St. Lawrence U., Canton, N. Y. .295.90 pts. 


’ Points 
280 226.10 
238 212.90 
217.25 


1h.1m.8s. 


Downhill and Slalom 
(At Sun Valley, Idaho, March 27-28) 
DOWNHILL, OPEN AND AMATEUR—Jack Reddish, 
Alta S. 0.2220. sds actiaie st eee 2m.28.4s. 
SLALOM, OPEN AND AMATEUR—Jack Reddish. . .2m.20.6s. 
COMBINED, OPEN AND AMATEUR—Jack Reddish. 303 pts. 


WOMEN 
DOWNHILL, OPEN AND AMATEUR—Jannette Burr, : 
Seattle Mountaineers. .........25:20+reseeep es 1m.54.2s. 
SLALOM, OPEN AND AMATEUR—Anne Winn, Uni- 
versity of Utah:S.C2r-2t5 22a cee emer 3m.10.6s. 
COMBINED, OPEN AND AMATEUR—Suzanne 
Harris, Sun Nalley'S- C322 sccm wate teutpeteas 237 pts. 


HOLMENKOLLEN CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1948 


(At Norefjell, Roedkleiva, Nordmarka (Oslo) and 
Holmenkolibakken, Norway, Feb. 29 to March 7) 


Source: Frank Elkins, The New York Times. 


DOWNHILL—Stein Eriksen, Norway........... 2nv.34.8s 
SLALOM—Ake Nilsson, Sweden...........--- 2m.16.7s 
COMBINED DOWNHILL AND SLALOM—Olle 

Dahiman, Sweden =... «2.0 - :c.-icleieie ws stateless 4.40 pts. 
18-KM. CROSS-COUNTRY—Martin Lundstroem, 

Sweden ad hsv os oo ener eerie 1h.13m.57s. 
50-KM. CROSS-COUNTRY—Harald Eriksson, 

IS WOON ists coe tac nai ete a weseese atelier ang 3h.30m.9s. 
COMBINED CROSS-COUNTRY AND JUMP— 

Simon Slattvik, Norway.........----eeeeee 443.28 pts. 

Jump dist. 


SPECIAL JUMPING—Arne Hoel, Norway..204 210 228.20 
JUNIOR CLASS JUMPING—Arfinn Berg- 


mann, Norway........+e+eeeeeeeere ts 196 181 215.00 
WOMEN 
DOWNHILL—Niskin Borghild, Norway.........- 2m.3s. 
SLALOM—Niskin Borghild..............-.+++- 2m.42.5s. 


COMBINED DOWNHILL, AND SLALOM—Niskin 
Borghild. .... 22... oe cc ee cen enecreceerenes 


WARIO FIN Se Pes Re 


1932-33 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1933-34 Viktor Barna, Hungary 


~ 1936-37 Standa Kolar, 


* . 


Men’s doubles 
Jacobi-Pecsi, Hungary 
Liebster-Thum, Austria 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 


me Year Men’s singles 
1927-28 R. Jacobi, Hungary 

~ 1928-29 M. Mechlovits, Hungary 
__ 1929-30 Fred Perry, England 
1930-31 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1931-32 Miklos Szabados, 

; Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Glanez, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Blattner-McClure, United 


1934-35 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1935-36 Viktor Barna, Hungary 


Czechoslovakia States 

1937-38 Richard Bergmann, Blattner-McCiure, United 
Austria States 

1938-39 Bohumil Vana, McClure-Schiff, United 
Czechoslovakia States 

1939-40 Richard Bergmann, Bergmann, Austria-Barna, 
Austria Hungary 


No tournaments 
Vana-Slar, Czechoslovakia 


1940-46 No tournaments 
1947-48 Verhuslav Vana, 

Czechoslovakia 
1948-49 Richard Bergmann, 
: England 


Vana-Steipek, 
Czechoslovakia 


United States 
MEN'S SINGLES 
1931 Marcus Schussheim, New York 
1932 Coleman Clark, Chicago, III.* 
Marcus Schussheim, New York* 
1933 Jamés M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y* 
Sidney Heitner, New York* 
1934 James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind* 
Sol Schiff, New York* 
1935 A. Berenbaum, New York 
1936 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
Sol Schiff, New Yorkt 
1937 Laszio Bellak, Hungaryt 
1938 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary 
1939 James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind 
1940 Louis Pagliaro, New York 
1941 Louis Pagliaro, New York 
1942 Louis Pagliaro, New York 
1943 William Holzrichter, Chicago, III 
1944 John Somael, New York 
1945 Richard Miles, New York 
1946 Richard Miles, New York 
1947 Richard Miles, New York 
1948 Richard Miles, New York 


*Co-champions. 
championships. tClosed championships. 


At the time there were two national associations, 


TABLE TENNIS 
r Source: United States Table Tennis Association (compiled by Victor B. Rupp). 


World Champions 
Year 
1927-31 M. Mednyansky, Hungary 


Women’s singles 


1932 A. Sipos, Hungary 

1933. A. Sipos, Hungary 

1934 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 

1935 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 

1936 Ruth Hughes Aarons, United States 

1937 No tournament 

1938 Trudi Pritzi, Austria 

1939  Viasha Depetrisova, Czechoslovakia P 


1940-46 No tournaments 
1947 _— Giselle Farkas, Hungary 
1948 ~— Giselle Farkas, Hungary 


Other World Champions, 1948 


Men’s team (Swaythling Cup)—Czecho- 
slovakia 


Women’s team (Corbillon Cup)—England — 


Women’s doubles—Mrs. 


Vera Thomas-— 
Peggy Franks, England 


Mixed doubles—Dick Miles-Thelma Thall, 


United States 


Champions 

MEN'S DOUBLES 
1932 James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Rochelle, 
NEYe 
Paul Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago, IIl* 
Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York* 
Samuel Silberman-Alan Lobell, New York* 
Sol Schiff, New York-Manny Moskowitz, Rutherford, _ 
N.J* 
A. Berenbaum, New York-Edward Silverglade, Trenton, 
N.J. 
James McCiure, Indianapolis, Ind.-Robert Blattner, 
St. Louis, Mo.t 
James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.-Sol Schiff, 
New Yorkt 
Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Czechos!ovakiat 


1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
194] 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Laszlo Bellak-Tibor Hazi, Hungary 

Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

Laszlo Bellak, New York-Tibor Hazi, Philadelphia, Pa. 

vided Holzrichter, Chicago, Ill.-Laszlo Bellak, New 
or 

John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit, Mich. 

1946 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

1947 Douglas Cartland-Arnold Fetbrod, New York 

1948 Tibor Hazi, Washington-John Somael, New York 


each with its own champion. yOpen 


1945 


WOMEN'S SINGLES 


1933 Jessie Purves, Des Plaines, III* 
Mrs. Fan Pockrose, New York* 
1934 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn* 
Iris Little, Maplewood, N. J.* 
1935 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn. 
1936 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.+ 
1937 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.t 
1938 Emily Fuller, New York 
1939 Emily Fuller, New York 


*Co-champions. At the time there 
championship. {Closed championship. 


1940 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1941 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1942 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1943 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1944 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1945 Davida Hawthorn, New York 
1946 Bernice Charney, New York 
1947 Leah Thall, Columbus, Ohio 
1948 Peggy McLean, Hollis, N. Y. 


were two national associations, each with its own champion. +Open 


Pe a ee eee ee 


Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind. — 


Doro originated “somewhere east of 
= Suez” but exactly where never has been 
determined. There is pictorial proof that it 
was played many centuries ago in Persia, 
Japan, China and Tibet, but it reached 
England by way of a border tribe in India 
known as the Manipuri. British army offi- 
cers in India, about 1860, found the Mani- 
puri playing polo and learned the game 
from them. The fact that the Manipuri 
used small native horses—they had no 
others—was the reason for the early height 
limit (14 hands) on polo mounts, from 
which arose the custom of calling them 
“polo ponies,” which was abandoned in 
7919. 

In 1869 some officers of the 10th Hus- 
sars, returning from India, introduced the 
game in England and informal games were 
played with as many as eight players on 
a side. Formal competition at Hurlingham, 
the great shrine of the game, began in 
1876 with five players on a side, which 


POLO 


number was cut to four in 1882. In 1884 


an outstanding English player by thename 
of John Watson invented the backhand ~ 
stroke and much improved the tactics of — 


the game. 


James Gordon Bennett, Jr., noted Amer- — 


ican newspaper owner and editor, saw polo 


at Hurlingham in 1875, brought the im- — 
plements to this country, had a carload of — 


cow ponies sent up from Texas and pro- 


moted a game that was played indoors at ~ 
the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Avenue 


and 39th Street, New York City, in 1876. 


Polo moved outdoors to the Jerome Park ~ 


race course and other suitable places soon 
after. One field on which it was played, 
at Fifth Avenue and 110th Street, was 
taken over by the New York baseball team 
in the National League and that is why 
the field on which the “Giants” play ball, 
although there since have 
changes in site, still is called ‘“‘the Polo 
Grounds.” 


Polo Statistics 
Source: United States Polo Association. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 
Great Britain vs. United States 


1886 Won by Great Britain (104, 14-2) 
at Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. T. Hone; No. 2, Hon. R. Law- 
ley; No. 3, Capt. Malcolm Little; 
Back, John Watson. United States: 
No. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. Py 
R. Belmont; No. 3, Foxhall P. Keene; 
Back, Thomas Hitchcock. 

Won by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) 
at Hurlingham. Great Britain: No. 
1, Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- 
alls and F. M. Freake; No. 3, Walter 
Buckmaster and George A. Miller; 
Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
Buckmaster. United States: No. 1, 
R. L. Agassiz and J. M. Waterbury, 
Jr.; No. 2, J. E. Cowdin and Law- 
rence Waterbury; No. 3, Foxhall P. 
Keene; Back, Lawrence Waterbury 
and R. L. Agassiz. 

Won by United States (9-5, 8-2) at 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, 
Lawrence Waterbury; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Harry Payne 
Whitney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson and Harry Rich; No. 2, 
F. M. Freake; No. 3, P. W. Nickalls; 
Back, Lord Wodehouse and Capt. J. 


Hardress Lloyd. 


1902 


1909 


1911 Won by United States (414-8, 414- 
314) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury; 
No. 2, J. M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, 
Harry Payne Whitney; Back, Dev- 
ereux Milburn. Great Britain: No. 1, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 2, 
A. Noel Edwards; No. 3, Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd; Back. Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson. 

Won by United States (514-3, 414- 
414) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury 
and Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr., and Lawrence Water- 
bury; No. 3, Harry Payne Whitney; 
Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie St. G. 
Cheape; No. 2, A. Noel Edwards and 
F. M. Freake; No. 3, Capt. R. G. 
Ritson, Back, Capt. Vivian N. Lock- 
ett. 


1913 


1914 
at Meadow Brook, Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson; No. 2, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 3, 
Maj. F. W. Barrett; Back, Capt. 
Vivian N. Lockett. United States: 
No. 1, Rene LaMontagne; No. 2, J. 
M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Devereux 


been two 


Won by Great Britain (814-8, 4-234) . 


Milburn and Lawrence Waterbury; 
Back, Lawrence Waterbury and Dev- 
ereux Milburn. 

Won by United States (11-4, 10-6) 
at Hurlingham. United States: No. 
1, Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, J. Watson 
Webb, Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- 
rett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
Maj. Vivian N. Lockett. 

Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 
at Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson and Robert E. Strawbridge 
Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. W. Kirkwood 
and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No. 2, 
Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. 
Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 
Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


Pip Ope ate ee Sa te 
Ee aT ey ee hen | a ee eT 


soot 
eau Fs 


bean Wty “ 
on Please Almce 


Infor 


= 
Maj. Austin H. Williams and Capt. 
J. P. Dening; No. 3, Capt. C. T. 
Roark; Back, Maj. E. G. Atkinson. ~ 
Won by United States (10-5, 14-9) 
at Meadow Brook. United States: 
No. 1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Earle A. S. 
Hopping; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.;5 Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Gerald Balding; © 
No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey; No. 3, Capt. 
C. T. I. Roark; Back, Humphrey P, 
Guinness. ‘ 
Won by United States (10-9, 8-6) at 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, — 
Eric Pedley; No. 2, Michael G. © 
Phipps; No. 3, Stewart B. Iglehart; ~ 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Hesketh H. Hughes; © 
No. 2, Gerald Balding; No. 3, Eric H. © 
Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Humphrey P. 
Guinness, ¥ 
Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) at” 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. 


1930 


1936 


1939 


1927 Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 1, Michael G. Phipps; No. 2, Thomas 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Stewart B. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas Iglehart; Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Hitchcock, Jr:; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Skene; 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 3, Gerald 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude Balding; Back, Eric H. Ty1rell-Mar- — 
E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, tin. 

Argentina vs. United States 

1928 Won by United States (7-6, 17-10, Winston F. C. Guest; Back, William — 
13-7) at Meadow Brook. United Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo P 
States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No. Kenny; No. 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and E. A. tin Reynal; No. 3, Jose Reynal; Back, © 
S. Hopping; No. 3, Malcolm Steven- Manuel Andrada. | 
son and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 1986 Won by Argentina (21-9, 8-4) at 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Argen- Meadow Brook. Argentina: No. 1, — 
tina: No. 1, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Cava- — 
J.D. Nelson; No. 3, J. B. Miles; Back, naugh; No. 3, Andres Gazzotti; Back, . 
Lewis L. Lacey. Manuel Andrada. United States: No. — 

1932 Won by United, States (9-6, 17-8, 1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2, Gerald — 
12-10) at Buenos Aires. United Balding; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, © 


States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 
No. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 


NATIONAL OPEN FINAL, 1948 
(At Westbury, N. Y., Sept. 19) 


HURRICANES (7) GREAT NECK (6) 


{—Larry Sheerin I—P. P. Grace Jr. 
2—Peter Perkins 2—George Oliver 
3—Cecil Smith 3—A. L. Corey Jr. 
Back—Stephen Sanford Back—Eddie O’Brien 


SCORE BY PERIODS 
Hurricanes | as | 
IRORUNGRKC Rast ea Gti isie ais ac/n'svaie ¢ OV Rial ht 
Goals—Hurricanes: Perkins 3, Smith 4. Great Neck: 
Grace, Oliver 3, Corey 2. 


Referee—E. W. Hopping. Umpires—W. H. 


1 Gaylord 
and T. Q. Preece. Time of periods—7' minutes. 


INDOOR CHAMPIONS 


NATIONAL SENIOR—Arlington Farms, Chicago 
NATIONAL JUNIOR—Shamrocks, Milwaukee 
SHERMAN MEMORIAL—Black Hawks, Chicago 


Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. 


WATERBURY CUP FINAL, 1948 
(At Westbury, N. Y., Oct. 3) 
HURRICANES (18) WESTBURY (10) 
!—Larry Sheerin {—Gil Gilmore 
2—Peter Perkins 2—G. H. Bostwick 
3—Cecil Smith — 3—M. Christensen 
Back—Stephen Sanford Back—Devereux 


Milburn 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
Hurrleanes 2a.is.0c tk ee eee 2143 5 3—18 
Westhury: icc. i sas seems eee 8 1 0 ft 0 O10 © 


Goals—Hurricanes: Sheerin 4, Perkins 6, Smith Pe 
Sanford. Westbury: Gilmore, Bostwick, by handicap 8. 


Referee—Earle W. Hopping. Umpires—Terrence Q. 
Preece and Mike Phipps. Time of periods—7'2. minutes. 


LAWN BOWLING 
National Champions, 1948 
SINGLES—Dick Auld, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
DOUBLES—John Proctor-William Smith, Chicago 


- 1904—WANDERERS 1921—GREAT NECK 
~€. R. Snowden. 1—L. E. Stoddard. 
. E, Cowdin. 2—R. Wanamaker, Il. 
. M. Waterbury, Jr. 3—J. W. Webb. 
—L. Waterbury. Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


a NATIONAL OPEN POLO CHAMPIONS 
Not held from 1905 to 1909, inclusive; 1911, 1915, 1917, 1918, and from 1942 to 1945, inclusive. 


~ 1910—RANELAGH 1922—ARGENTINE 
-R. N. Grenfell. 1—J. B. Miles. 

—-F. Grenfell. 2—J. D. Nelson. 

—Earl of Rocksavage. 3—D. B. Miles. 

ck—F. A. Gill. Back—L. L. Lacey. 
1912—COOPERSTOWN 1923—MEADOW BROOK 
-F. S. von Stade. 1—R. Belmont. 

-C. C. Rumsey. 2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 

—C. P. Beadleston. 3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
ck—M. Stevenson. Back—D. Milburn. 
1913—-COOPERSTOWN 1924—MIDWICK 
-F. S. von Stade. 1_E. G. Miller 

-C. C. Rumsey. 2—E. L. Pedley. 

—C. P. Beadleston. 3—A. P. Perkins 
ck—M. Stevenson. Back—C. F. Burke 


1914—MEADOW BROOK 


MAGPIES ape 
zy —wW. A. Harriman. 
eg 2—J. W. Webb. 

EWEG. Loew. 3—M. Stevenson. 

ck—H. Phipps. Back—J. C. Cowdin. 
1916—MEADOW BROOK 1926—HURRICANES 
-H-: Phipps. 1—S. Sanford. 

-C. C. Rumsey. 2—. L. Pedley. 

-W. G. Loew. 3-Capt. C. T. |. Roark. 
ck—D. Milburn. Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
1919—MEADOW BROOK 1927—SANDS POINT 
-F. H. Prince, Jr. 1—W. A. Harriman. 

—J. W. Webb. 2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 

-F. S. von Stade. 3—J. C. Cowdin. 

ck—D. Milburn. Back—L E. Stoddard. 
1920—MEADOW BROOK 1928—MEADOW BROOK 
-F. S. von Stade. 1—C. V. Whitney. 

-J. W. Webb. 2—W. F. C. Guest. 

-R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 3—J. B. Miles. 

ck—D. Milburn. Back—M. Stevenson. 


1925—ORANGE COUNTY 


1929—HURRICANES - 
1—S. Sanford. 
2—Capt. C. T. I. Roark. 
3—J. W. Webb. 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge,. Jr. 


1930—HURRICANES 
1—S. Sanford. 
2—E. L. Pedley. 
3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark. 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1931—SANTA PAULA 


1—A. Gazzotti. 
2—José Reynal. 
3—Juan Reynal. 
Back—M. Andrada. 


1932—TEMPLETON 
1—M. G. Phipps. 
2—W. F.C. Guest. 
3—S. B. Iglehart. 
Back—R. R. Guest. 


1933—AURORA 


1—S. H. Knox. 
2—J. P. Mills. 
3—. T. Gerry. 
Back—E. J. Boeseke, Jr. 


1934—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps. 
2—W. F. C. Guest. 
3—S. B. Iglehart. 
Back—R. R. Guest. 


1935—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick. 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—G. Balding. 
Back—J. H. Whitney. 


1936—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick. 
2—G. Balding. 

3—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
Back—J. H. Whitney. 


ee 
HUNTS MEETING WINNERS, 1948 


1937—OLD WESTBURY 


1—M. G. Phipps. 
2—C. Smith. 

3—S. B. Iglehart. 
Back—C. V. Whitney. 


1938—OLD WESTBURY 
1—\. G. Phipps. 
2—C. Smith. 
3—S. B. Iglehart. 
Back—C. V. Whitney. 


1939—BOSTWICK FIELD — 


1—G. H. Bostwick. 
2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry. 


Back—E. H. Tyrrell-Martin. 


1940—AKNUSTI 


1—G. S. Smith. 

2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry. 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1941—GULF STREAM 


1—J.H. A. Phipps. 
2—M. G. Phipps. 
3—C. S. von Stade. 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1946—HERRADURA 


1—Gabriel Gracida. 
2—Guillermo Gracida. 
3—Alejandro Gracida. 
Back—José Gracida. 


1947—OLD WESTBURY 


1—P. Silvero 

2—C. C. Combs j 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—G. Oliver 


1948—HURRICANES 


1—_-L. Sheerin 
2—P. Perkins 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. Sanford 


Spring 
PRINGDALE CUP—Mrs. 


Weir’s Canford 

ICHMOND PLATE—Mrs. S. C. Clark, srs 
Bill Coffman 

OUIS LEITH CUP—Mrs. C. S. Richards’ 
Tino Wave 

Y LADY’S MANOR POINT-TO-POINT— 
Mrs. De Witt Sage’s Curwick Tim 
ARYLAND HUNT CUP—E. Q. MevVitty’s 
Peterski 

RAND NATIONAL POINT-TO-POINT— 
Mrs. G. B. Flaccus’ Big Mike 

ADNOR HUNT CUP—S. R. Fry’s Identi- 
roon 

ATIONAL HUNT CUP—A. E. Pew, Jr.’s 
Mercury Sun 

OSE TREE PLATE—Jack Grabosky’s 
Mechanize 

- NELSON BUCKLEY CHALLENGE 
CUP—Harvey Fruehaut’s Prolepsis 


EH. du Pont 


Fall 

FOXCATCHER NATIONAL CUP—R. K. 
Mellon’s Replica 2nd 

REDDING FURNACE FARMS CHAL- 
LENGE CUP—Mrs. L. H. Kelly’s Invul- 
nerable 

ROLLING ROCK HUNT CUP—Walter 
Wickes, Jr.’s Big Bones 

INTERNATIONAL GOLD CUP—Walter 
Wickes, Jr.’s Big Bones 

PENNSYLVANIA HUNT CUP—W. J. Clo- 
ther’s Pine Pep 

FOXCATCHER PLATE—Mrs. W. OD. 
Thomas’ Battle-Torch 

MONMOUTH COUNTY HUNT CUP—Lee 
L. Chandler, 3d’s Royal Mission 

MONMOUTH COUNTY GOLD CUP—Alli- 
son Stern’s Tourist Index 

JERSEY HUNT CUP—Lee L. Chandler, 
3d’s Royal Mission 


mae 
Ss the source of power—the internal 


' MOTORBOATING 


combustion engine—is the same in the 


- motorboat as it is in the automobile, the 


history of motorboat racing parallels that 


__ of auto racing. There was a sporting risk 
- in driving the early power boats. As soon 


as they began to show a degree of depend- 
ability, there came the informal rivalries 
of the rivers and lakes. These led to the 
formal contests of speed and endurance 


over marked courses under the control « 
the American Power Boat Association. TI 


boats and what was learned in the annua 
Gold Cup competition, which started i 
1904, caused a great improvement in the 
designing of engines and hulls. The de 
velopment of the outboard motor opene 
up another branch of power boat com: 
petition of wide popularity. 


Motorboating Statistics 
Source: American Power Boat Association and Motor Boating Magazine. 


GOLD CUP WINNERS 


Beginning with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was open only to 
displacement boats of over 25 feet in length and powered with motors of not more than 625 inches p.ston 


displacement. 


In 1946 the rules were liberalized to encourage the entry of smaller, less expensive craft. Boats now ar 
required to be between 10 and 40 feet in length, with horsepower unlimited. 


Best heat 


Time of 
Year Sponsor Winner and owner best heat speed m.p.h, 
1904 Columbia Yacht Club............ SEANDARD? CG. Ci Riotte-2ace-..0-< epee ee ee 1:33:30 23.6 
dootmmcolumbia YC... os... see eales s VINGT-ET-UN II, W. Sharpe Kilmer................ 1:27:03 VARY 
1905 Chippewa Bay Y.C............. CRIP. J JWainwright: (sce. 2.,c06 ne a eee 1:52:38 15.9 
1906 Chippewa Bay Y.C............. CHIPS ol. Wainwtightsc: coccinea ee ee 1:27:01 20.6 
1907 Chippewa Bay Y.C............. CHIBOU. J. Wainwright <a) ccc, cae cee ares 1:26:43 20.8 = 
1908 Chippewa Bay Y.C............. DIXTELIT, Eo J Schroeder. cecencewer et coe eee 0:58:13 30.9 
1909 Thousand Islands Y.C.......... DIXIE (GEO. Schroedek. sour. scste cone ee eee 0:58:25 32.9 
1910 Thousand Islands Y.C.......... DIXIEAUU RE, Kz Burnhaineas. sees roe eee 0:57:14 33.6 
IGS TT OA CUETAN ka MIT hs, W Haydeniers seks cee ss 6 ne ee 0:53:31 36.1 
1912 Thousand Islands Y.C.......... PDOs. Altted, 'G. Miless-2y, as. eee ee 0:44:59 44.5 
1913 Thousand Islands Y.C.......... ANKLE DEEP, ©. S. Mankowski..................-. 0:41:03 50.49 
1914 Lake George Reg. Assn.......... BABY SPEED DEMON lI, Paula Blackton........... 0:42:41 48.5 ‘ 
Pegomeee.t. Cound P.B. A... 0.5.0.0 MISS DETROIT, Miss Detroit P. B. A............... 0:41:21 49.7 : 
2916e Miss ‘Detroit PB. A............ MISS MINNEAPOLIS, Miss Minneapolis B. A....... 0:52:12 36.8 : 
1917 Miss Minneapolis B. A.......... MISS DETROIT II, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:36:47 56.5 & 
1918 Detroit Y. C MISS DETROIT III, Detroit Yachtsmen............. 0:34:36 §2.1 4 
1919 Detroit Y. C MISS DETROIT III, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:32:37 56.3" x 
1920 Detroit Y. C MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood.................. 0:25:44 70.0 7 
1921 Detroit Y. C MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood.................. 0:32:52 56.5 3 
1922 Detroit Y. C PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent.............. 0:44:17.77 406 — 
1923 Detroit Y. C PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent.............. 0:40:30 44.4 3 
1924 Detroit Y.C BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:33:48.61 46.4 4 
1925 Columbia Y. C BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:37:11 48.4 4 
1926 Columbia Y. C GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend............... 0:36:34 49.22 
1927. Indian Harbor Y.C............. GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend............... 0:35:18 50.99 
1929 Red Bank & Columbia Y.C...... IMP Rolbe Hoyt. 7). 3.5 tee cee een eee oe 0:35:39.04 50.489 
1930 Red Bank & Columbia Y.C...... HOTSY TONSY; Vi Kilesrath seers ses eee 0:32:07 56.05 
oc eee MONtAUK YG 6. ccscliens oo ve vcubte HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt............... 0:32:46.47 54.92 
Mose Ontauk Yo Cs. . ow. ccecceuee DELPHINE IV, Horace E. Dodge.................... 0:30:24 §9.21 
MMMRDIGRIOIU Yel Onn vs tcccicn acs cues So. Ft LAGART.O! (G. Reiss.) nc ices gateg ace 0:29:34.4 60.866 
1934 Lake George Club............... EL’ EAGARTO;} ‘G., Reiss. suaten ae Soe ene eee 0:31:00.4 58.06 
1935 Lake George Club............... EL CAGARTG: (G. Rets:o > ea yee eee 0:31:16 57.582 © 
1936 Lake George Club............... IMPSHI} Horace:E-'Dodge sycceetn ee nee an 0:38:13 47.120 
APIO MMDCLOOINY «Cow miei ocie'e eaclen nec NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson................. 0:26:13.32 68.645 
oom Metrolt Ve Cyc a tok oad oc cs ote ALAGI,STheb! Rossivtc.suee ts ae eee eee eee ee 0:27:14.38 66.080 
1939 Miss Detroit P. B.A............ NMYPSIINGZ 2G\'Simmonsed beset ate ee ene eee 0:26:50.73 67.05 : 
1940 Indian Harbor Y.C............. HOTSY TOTSY Ill; Sidney Allen:.............26.0. 0:35:04.3 51.316 
1941 _ Red Bank Reg. Assn............ MYUSIN, ZG: Simmons) I0ece- 0. see eee —- 52.509 
PsAGeeDatroitey «C52. 2! owe Sek Ae TEMPO.VE. Guy'Lombardo) sa.) Sane ee 0:25:23.74 70.878 
1947 South SNOLE.V. Con ah ae wen MISS PEPS V, Walter, Roy and Russell Dossin....... 0:31:33.6 57.02 
ROASMMDEITO VaG.s Ose. e en. omen MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon............... ++ 0231:19.82f 57.4527 


*Only contestant. {Made by SUCH CRUST. 


f ES) 
Class ort Date 
nited hydroplane (U. S.)........ 124.915 9/20/32 
limited hydroplane............... 141.74 8/19/39 
id Berm mi gtjer snes wenn’ 118.229 5/3/48 
cu. Sine NYGLOPIANG. 2. oss. awe oss 64.685 10/25/41 
3-cu.-in. hydroplane.............. 88.782 10/14/47 
i-cu.-in. hydroplane.............. 81.264 9/21/47 
}-cu.-in. hydroplane, Div. |........ 88.786 10/17/40 
5-Cu. -in. hydroplane, Div. Il....... 90.114 10/14/47 
cific One design..............-.-- 55.004 10/14/47 
. OD DON Ac ae 63.99 8/18/48 
Records in 
Class Distance apts Date 

id Cup heat.......... = Leet 70.878 9/ 2/46 

vGap race........-. oh Ae Si 68.072 9/ 2/46 

itish International.... 30(n)..... 89.913 9/ 6/31 

itish International.... 5(n)...... 93.017 9/ 6/31 

SHADES MMU ce L550. « 71.181 9/22/46 

tional Sweepstakes... heat...... 76.140 8/25/40 

tional Sweepstakes... total race.. 66.809 8/25/40 

gle engine hydroplane 12 hours 63.17 9/30/29 

723.92 mi. 
gle engine hydroplane 24 hours 50.78 10/23/25 
1217.88 mi 


(n) Nautical miles. 


MAJOR EVENTS WINNERS, 1948 


jd Cup (Detroit)—MISS GREAT LAKES, 
Danny Foster, Oakland, Calif. 

2tional Sweepstakes (Red Bank, N. J.)— 
ALJO V, Joe Van Blerck, Jr., Freeport, 
N.Y. 

lver Cup (Detroit)—MISS CANADA II, 
Harold Wilson, Ingersoll, Ontario. 
esident’s Cup (Washington, D. C.)—SUCH 
CRUST, Dan Aréna, Kent, Ohio. 
1erbach Trophy (Red Bank, N. J.)—LA- 
HALA, Norman Lauterbach, Ventnor, 
No, and Guy Lombardo, Freeport, N. Y. 
arwood Trophy (New York City)—SO 
LONG, Bill Cantrell, Louisville, Ky. 

anry Ford Memorial (Detroit)—TEMPO 
VI, Guy Lombardo 


U. S. NEGRO TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1948 
American (Negro) Tennis Association 


1GLES—George Stewart, Panama 

MEN’S SINGLES—Althea Gibson, Wilmington, N. ( 
UBLES—Dr. Hubert Eaton, Wilmington, N. C.-George 
stewart 

MEN'S DOUBLES—Margaret Peters-Roumaine Peters, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

XED DOUBLES—Dr. R. Walter Johnson, Lynchburg, Va.- 
\ithea Gibson 


IRISH CHAMPIONS, 1948 
AELIC FOOTBALL—Cavan 
JRLING—Waterford 


Records for One Mile 


Place 
Algonac, Mich........ 
Lake Coniston, Eng... 
Desert Beach, Calif... 
Salton Sea, Calif..... 
Salton Sea, Calif..... 
Washington, D.C..... 
Picton, Ontario....... 


Boat and owner or driver - 
MISS AMERICA X, Gar Wood 
BLUE BIRD II, Sir M. Campbell 
TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo 
TOP’S PUP, Jack Cooper 
BLUE BLAZES, T. Caldwell 
UNCLE SAM, Edison Hedges 
VOODOO, Dave Foreman 
CALIFORNIA KID, Lon Graditi 
CHERUB II, Louis Novotny 
SKIMON DEMON, George Zimmer 


Competition 

Place Boat and owner or driver 
Detroit, Mich........... TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo 
Detroit, Mich........... TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo 
Detroit, Mich........... MISS ENGLAND, Kaye Don 
Detroit, Mich........... MISS ENGLAND II, Kaye Don 
Washington, D.C........ MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon 
Red Bank, N.J......... NOTRE DAME, H. Mendelson 
Red Bank, N.J......... TOPS III, Jack Cooper 


RAINBOW VIII, H. B. Greening 
RAINBOW IV, H. B. Greening 


NATIONAL OUTBOARD CHAMPIONS, 1948 
Division I Division II Py 

Class (Amateur) (Pro) ‘7 
M HYDROPLANE.......... Don Whitfield Ethel Altman ae 
A HYDROPLANE.......... Roy Pedersen Doug Creech 
B HYDROPLANE.......... Hank Combs Mabry Edwards 
C BYDROPLANE-. 2. yee J. H. Sharp Paul Wearly 
F HYDROPLANE.......... Don Frazier Jimmy Broaddus 
C SERVICE RUNABOUT...Ted Benda Clyde Wiseman 


C SERVICEHYDROPLANE..Hal Winzeler Harold Abrams 
C RACING RUNABOUT....Ted Benda Clyde Wiseman 
FREE-FOR-ALL (Amateurs and Professionals)—Joe Michelini 


FRENCH TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1948 


SINGLES—Frank Parker, Los Angeles 

WOMEN’S SINGLES—Mme. Nelly Landry, France 

DOUBLES—Jaroslav Drobny, Czechoslovakia, Lennart Berge- 
lein, Sweden 

WOMEN’S DOUBLES—Mrs. Patricia C. Todd, La Jolla, Calif.- 
Doris Hart, Miami, Fla. 

MIXED DOUBLES—Mrs. Patricia C. Todd-Jaraslav Drobny 


OTHER ROWING CHAMPIONS, 1943 
Intercollegiate £ 


ADAMS CUP—Harvard 

BLACKWELL CUP—Yale 

CARNEGIE CUP—Cornell 

CHILDS CUP—Princeton 

COMPTON CUP—Harvard 

EASTERN ASSN.—Harvard 

EASTERN ASSN. (150 LB.)—Princeton 

GOLDTHWAIT CUP (150 LB.}—Harvard | 
OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE—Cambridge a 


YACHTING 


ASON sailed in search of the Golden 

Fleece. Cleopatra (according to Shake- 
speare) had a royal barge with purple 
sails. Columbus had three sailing ships 
when he crossed the Atlantic westward 
in 1492, But who the first sailor was and 
- where he launched his primitive craft no- 
body ever will know. The word “yacht” is 
of Dutch origin and the first “yacht race” 
of record in the English language was a 
sailing contest from Greenwich to Graves- 
end and return in 1662 between a Dutch 
‘yacht and an English yacht designed and, 
at some part of the race, sailed by Charles 
II of England. The royal yacht won the 
contest. 

The first yacht club was organized at 
Cork, Ireland, in 1720 under the name 
of the Cork Harbour Water Club, later 
changed to the Royal Cork Yacht Club. 
The Royal Yacht Squadron was organized 


at Cowes in 1812 and the name changed tc 
the Royal Yacht Club in 1820. The New 
York Yacht Club was organized aboard 
the Stevens schooner “Gimcrack” on July 
30, 1844, and a clubhouse erected at Ely- 
sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., the following 
year. : 

From that time until the Civil Waz 
races were held over courses starting from 
the water off the yacht club promontory. 
One course was to the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship and return. 

In 1850 the celebrated ‘‘America”’ was 
built by a group of New York yachtsmen 
and sent abroad to compete at Cowes. In 
a race around the Isle of Wight, with a 
special cup as a prize, the “America” de- 
feated fourteen English boats and brought 
back the trophy that has been raced for 
as “the America’s Cup” in many interna- 
tional yacht races since that time. 


Yachting Statistics 
AMERICA'S CUP RECORD 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of races won 


Dates Winner, Owner, Country Loser, Owner, Country 
AUR 22 LOO pa sess cea see AMERICA (1), J. C. Stevens, U.S............ *AURORA, J. Le Marchant, England 
BPPAU ESO LOTO suc ye ee aviees MAGIG.(1);:F. Osgood UR. S56 9) woe csalvv cs cas CAMBRIA, J. Ashbury, England 
Oct. 16-23, 1871.......... COLUMBIA (2), F. Osgood, U.S............... LIVONIA (1), J. Ashbury, England 
SAPPHO (2), Wm. P. Douglass, U. S. 
Aug. 11-12, 1876......... MADELEINE (2), J. Dickerson, U.S............ COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN, C. Gifford, Canada 
Nove 910° 1881). ..2.. 5. MISCHIER (2) F-Busk. UL Ss, essences ATALANTA, A. Cuthbert, Canada 
Sept. 14-16, 1885......... PURITAN (2),.J Forbes, U: Svcc:. oc. .cesce8. GENESTA, Sir R. Sutton, England 
Sept. 9-11, 1886... ....... MAYFLOWER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U. S........... GALATEA, Lt. Henn, R.N., England 
Sept. 17-30, 1887......... VOLUNTEER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U.S........... THISTLE, J. Bell, England 
Detail GS! LO9S%. 4 ec s 3 VIGILANT (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U.S..... VALKYRIE, Lord Dunraven, England 
<td S76 VS 1s) eee DEFENDER (3), Messrs, Iselin-Morgan, U.S..... VALKYRIE II, Lord Dunraven, England 
Oct. 16-20, 1899.......... COLUMBIA (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U. S....SHAMROCK I, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 


Sept. 28-Oct. 4, 1901...... COLUMBIA (3), J. P. Morgan, U. S.. 
Aug. 22-Sept. 3, 1903..... RELIANCE (3), Iselin, et al, U.S... 


Geter setae SHAMROCK II, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
Rae vari Stee SHAMROCK III, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 


MWY Tae27, 1920. es eck RESOLUTE (3), R. Emmons, et al, U.S......... SHAMROCK IV (2), Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
Sept. 13-17, 1930......... ENTERPRISE (4), Aldricl-Vanderbilt, U.S...... SHAMROCK V, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
Sept. 17-25, 1934......... RAINBOW (4), H. S. Vanderbilt, U.S........... ENDEAVOUR (2), T. 0. M. Sopwith, England 


July 31-Aug. 5, 1937...... RANGER (4), H. S. Vanderbilt, U. S.. 


*Finished second. 


seeeeeeee.. ENDEAVOUR II, T. 0. M. Sopwith, England 
First race held off Cowes, Isle of Wight, England; from 1870 to 1920 races held 


off New York Bay; from 1930 to 1937 races held off Newport, R. I. 


YACHTING CHAMPIONS IN 1948 
Source: John Rendel, The New York Times. 


Scandinavian Gold Cup (six-meter)— 
United States (GOOSE, owned by George 
Nichols; sailed by Briggs Cunningham) 

Seawanhaka Cup (six-meter ) —United 
States (LLANORIA, Herman F. Whiton, 
skipper) 

World Star Class—U. S. (TWIN STAR, 
Lockwood Pirie and Harry Rugeroni) 
Women’s National—Larchmont (N. Y.) Y. 

C. (Aileen Shields, skipper) 

National Junior—Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
(Norman Douglas Cassell, skipper) 

International Snipe—Argentina (Carlos 
and Jorge A. Vilar) 


International Camet—Owen P, Merrill, 
Edgewater Park, N. J. 

International Lightning—Richard Bertram, 
Miami, Fla. 

International Rhodes Bantam—Fred Scott, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 

International 110—Don Scholle, 
mont, N. Y. 

National Penguin—Runyon Colle, Jf, 
South Orange, N. J. 

National Thistle—Gordon K, Douglas, 
Fountainsville, Ohio 

International Class team match (Amorita 
Cup)—United States beat Bermuda 


Larch- 


arcs 2 ; Skipper’s fleet Where held 
| iy eo anioiae Western L. |. Sound............ Western L. 1. Sound 
ee an RIES sista sceteterels . 7Western L. 1. Sound............ Western L. I. Sound 
ors ACE . Western L. |. Sound............ Western L. I. Sound 
fuse each Pees Pre Western L. 1. Sound..........-. Western L. |. Sound 
NWiiccicccscstewccsess B. W. Comstock Narragansett Bay............... Western L. |. Sound 
1927. TEMPE III Newport Harbor...............- Warwick, R. I. 

22928 “SPARKLER Il............-. PSE Edington, es panes vaca New Orleans Gulf............... Newport Beach, Calif. 
“ICE.g all Rie ee ee eae JER OnBSOR Sc tise He vs ins Chesapeake Bay................ New Orleans, La. 
SES SQA ee PA VOY) gf meets = SS Western L. 1. Sound..........-. Gibson Island, Md. 
PEPER GOLLEEN Sete. sc cesinsc ce ons W. J. McHugh AB oe teen an Central L. 1. Sound............. Western L. |. Sound 
ES dT RL RS a Edward-Fink=; -cssers-2c.25-s Los Angeles Harbor............. Southport, Conn. 
1933 THREE STAR TWO......... Glenn Waterhouse.............- E. San Francisco Bay........... Los Angeles, Calif. 
CESS) EO eee H--F> Beardsleesiccciccds oss eee Newport Harbor..........-.---- San Franscico, Calif. 
UR AS A ee ees Htc ROBISON nies wf ols fea Newport Harbor..............+5 Newport Beach, Calif. 

fhe) Adnan sen Al ic. cases acess on Western L. I. Sound............ Rochester, N. Y. 
MOSIMELEGHY Se caec cecal weucess Milton Wegeforth.............-. San’ Diego Bay: <=. voseceseere Western L. I. Sound 
USC ES a |” a Walter von Hutschler............ Hamburg'so. ic ¢sctewnm eminent San Diego, Calif. 
BOSSE LM Mae occ. ot bis ons ccc tice Walter von Hutschier...........- Hamburg a aoucscceoeoe ce shat Kiel, Germany 
1940 RAMBUNCTIOUS........... Dine GOWIs> 5 o<e6o cee nc ae Los Angeles Harbor............. San Diego, Calif. 
RAAT WENGH Se. cccccc hess cece cs George Flitz, 2.5... eae nex Los Angeles Harbor...........-. Los Angeles, Calif. 
1942 NE A acgle «2 mendes Mary. GoRVO clea ui 5-06 =12-tae Southern Lake Mich............ Chicago, Ill. 

1943 RIESE gs sie ceeeisizis s sic’ oo" Arthur M. Deacon............-- Western L. |. Sound............ Bay Shore, N. Y. 

1944 We Learns 03 eas <5 Gerald Driscoll; Scie aceiw sp 22 San Diego Bay............--++- Chicago, Ill. 

1945 12 4) ALAS Rae OSes Malin Burnham............-.-- San Diego Bay..............-5: Stamford, Conn. 

PORGEEWENON UN coe. 5 coy cciniccseee. George PION Z ov ccclovsiers 010» ve'en Los Angeles Harbor............. Havana 

BOR PEE GEM Ns creci csr ee Spe e's Durward Knowles.............-- Nassau, Bahamas............--+ Los Angeles, Calif. 

1948 TWIN STAR........-...-.-- Lockwood M. Pirie............-. Wilmette Harbor, {!l............- Lisbon, Portugal 
*Indicates skipper’s series in which the contestants drew for local boats each day and brought their own 

BADMINTON 


Source: John E. Garrod, American Badminton Association. 


United States Champions 
Men's Doubles 


Men's Singles ; Year 
Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich............. 1937.2 © cers Chester Goss—Donald Eversoll, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich............. 193628 os Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. ......... 1939-3 ese Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. ........- 1940. as ces: Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif.........-. L941 Seas carters Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif........... 1 942 ers cicte Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif.........-- TORT re ne D. G. Freeman—Webster Kimball, Pasadena, Calif 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif........... 19480 Soo a. Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif—D. G. Freeman. 


Women's Doubles 


Women's Singles 
Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 


Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash......-....-- 4937500 ececule 

Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash......--.---- 1938538 ace Mrs. Roy C. Bergman—Helen Gibson, Westport, Conn. 

Mary E. Whittemore, Boston, Mass......-.--- 41939 pasa Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif............- 1940S ate: Elizabeth Anselm—Helen Zabriskie, Oakland, Calif. 

Thelma Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif..........-.. yO aie air ee Thelma Kingsbury—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 

Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Gallfiess=) caer 1GA2 Sree Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif —Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.......------ +++ T1947 ee oars Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.......------+-+- 1948 Redes Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco, Calif. 


Mixed Doubles 

1942—Sally L. Williams, Spokane, Wash.-David G. Freeman, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

1943-46—No tournaments. 

1947—Wrs. Virginia Hill-Wynn Rogers, Burbank, Calif. 

1948—Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Stephens, Baltimore, Md. 


- 1937—Mrs. Del Barkhuff-Hamilton Law, Seattle, Wash. 
1938—Mrs. Del Barkhuff-Hamilton Law, Seattle, Wash. 
1939—Zoe G. Smith-Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
1940—Sally L. Williams, Spokane, Wash.-David G. Freeman, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
1941—Sally L. Williams, Spokane, Wash.-David G. Freeman, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Other U. S. Champions, 1948 


VETERANS’ DOUBLES—Frank Hinds, New York-Fred Fullin, BOYS’ DOUBLES—William Kellogg, Glencoe, IH.-Wilbur 
Norwalk, Conn. Bullen, Jr., Waban, Mass. : 
) GIRLS’ DOUBLES—Barbara Scarlett-Sue Devlin, Baltimore 


BOYS’ SINGLES—Ronnie Ryan, Oakland, Calif. JUNIOR MIXED DOUBLES—Marilyn Banks, Burbank, Calif.~ 
GIRLS’ SINGLES—Barbara Scarlett, Baitimore Ronnie Ryan 


HE GAME OF CURLING is supposed to be 


iL of Duten origin but it dates back to 1607 


in Scotland and grew to be the national 
sport of that country. The action is some- 


_ thing like bowling on ice and, for that mat- 


ter, it is alleged to be an offshoot of lawn 
bowling. Circular stones (weight about 35 
pounds in the United States, top limit 44 
pounds in Great Britain) are sent sliding 
up and down the rinks toward targets 


called “tees” at either end. Each player 


uses two stones and a side or team consists 
of four players, one of whom is captain or 
“skip”. 

Formal competition in curling began 


CURLING 


with the formation of the Grand Cale- 
donian Curling Club in Scotland on Noy. 
15, 1838. The title of the club was changed 
to “Royal” Caledonian Curling Club when 
Queen Victoria, with Albert, the Prince 
Consort, visited Scotland in 1842 and 
Prince Albert became a patron of the club. 
Scots who emigrated to Canada and the 
United States carried their love of the 
game with them and spread the enthusi- — 
asm to such an extent that, where climate — 
permits, curling matches and “bonspiels’ 
have become popular fixtures on the winter 
sports programs of the northern States and — 
Canada. 


CUP, MEDAL AND MATCH WINNERS, 1947-48 4 
Source: Robert G. Kincaid, Secretary, Grand National Curling Club of America. 5 


W. FRED ALLEN MEMORIAL MEDAL MATCH—New York 
Caledonian C. C., Hastings-on-the-Hudson. 

BROOKLINE TROPHY—Ardsley C. C. No. 2, Hastings-on-the 
Hudson, N. Y. 

CLYDE PARK CUP—The Country Club, Brookline, Mass. 

COUNTRY CLUB CUP—Kingston, Ontario. 

DOUGLAS MEDAL—Hamilton, Ontario. 

FRANCIS DYKES TROPHY—The Country Club No. 1, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

R. S. EMMET MEMORIAL MEDAL MATCH—Utica (N.Y.) 
C. C. No. 2. 

GORDON CHAMPION RINK MEDAL—N. Y. Caledonian C. C. 

GORDON INTERNATIONAL MEDAL—Canada (Heather No. 2, 

- Montreal holder). 


LAWRENCE GRIFFITH MEDAL—Mahopac C. C., Lake Muho- — 
pac, N. Y. 

MITCHELL GOLD MEDAL CHAMPION RINK CLUB MATCH 
—LaCrosse, Wis. 

MOHAWK TROPHY—Schenectady (N. Y.) C. C. No. 2. 

PLAYLAND CUP—Mahopac C. C. 

ROYAL CALEDONIAN TROPHY—Heather, Montreal. 

ROYAL CALEDONIAN (consolation)—St. John’s, Quebec. 

HOWARD STOCKTON CUP—Royal Montreal C. C., Montreal. 

UTICA CUP—St. Andrews Golf Club No. 4, Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson, N.Y. 

DISTRICT ONE RINK MATCHES—utica C. C. 

DISTRICT TWO RINK MATCHES—Mahopac C. C. 

DISTRICT THREE RINK MATCHES—The Country Club. 


CHESS 


Source: American Chess Bulletin of New York. 


World Champions 
1851-58 Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 
1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 
1921-27. Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 
1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia 
1935-37. Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 
1948- Mikhail Botvinnik,Leningrad, Russia 

*Alekhine, a French citizen, died on March 23, 1946, 

leaving the world championship vacant. 


WORLD TOURNAMENT, 1948 
(At Moscow, Russia) 
Final Standing of the Players 


Won Lost 
Mikhail Botvinnik, Russia.............. 14 6 
Vassily Smyslov, Russia................ 11 9 
Samuel Reshevsky, United States....... 101% 914 
Paul Keres; Estonia. 6... cic. .cne ss cece 101% 914 
Dr. Max Euwe, The Netherlands......... 4 16 


King's Piate to Last Mark 
James Fair’s Last Mark, ridden by Howard 
Bailey, won the eighty-ninth running of 
the King’s Plate at Woodbine, Ontario. The 
victory was worth $11,010 and fifty guineas.: 


United States Champions 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1871-87 George H. Mackenzie, New York 
1887-92 Max Judd, St. Louis, Mo. 
1892-94 Simon Lipschuetz, New York 
1894 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1894 Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N. Y* 
1894-97 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 
1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York 
1936-44 Samuel Reshevsky, New Yorkt 
1944-46 Arnold S. Denker, New York 
1946 Samuel Reshevsky, Boston 
1948 Herman Steiner, Los Ange es 


*Retired after winning return match with Show- 
alter. tIn 1942, Isaac I. Kashdan of New York was co- 
champion for a while because of a tie with Reshevsky 
a that year’s tournament, Reshevsky won the play- 


Adams Takes Open Title 


Weaver W. Adams of Dedham, Mass., 
won the 1948 United States open chess 
championship at the annual tournament, 
held in Baltimore. Isaac I. Kashdan and 
George Kramer of New York and Olaf 
Ulvestad of Seattle, Wash., tied for second. 


Who's 


ALEXANDER, Grover C., b. St. Paul, Nebr., 

” Feb. 26, 1887. 

APPLING, Luke, b. High Point, N. C., April 

2, 1909. 

BLACKWELL, Ewell, Jz., b. Fresno, Calif., 

’ Oct. 23, 1922. 

amt Lou, b. Harvey, Ill., July 17, 

BRANNICK, Eddie, b. New York, N. Y., 

July 22, 1893. 

CHANDLER, A. B. (Happy), b. Corydon, 

_ Ky., July 14, 1898. 

CHAPMAN, Ben, b. Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 
25, 1908. 

COAKLEY, Andy, b. Providence, R. I., Nov. 
20, 1882. 

COBB, Tyrus R. (Ty), b. Banks County, 
Ga., Dec. 17, 1886. 

COCHRANE, Gordon Ss. (Mickey), DP. 
Bridgewater, Mass., Apr. 6, 1903. 

CRONIN, Joe, b. San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 
12, 1906. 

DEAN, Jerome H. (Dizzy), b. Holdenville, 
Okla., Jan. 16, 1911. 

DICKEY, Bill, b. Bastrop, La., June 6, 1907. 

DI MAGGIO, Dom, b. San Francisco, Calif., 
Feb. 12, 1918. | 

DI MAGGIO, Joe, b. Martinez, Calif., Nov. 

_ 25, 1914. 

DUROCHER, Leo, D. 
Mass., July 27, 1906. 

DYER, Eddie, b. Morgan City, La., Oct. 11, 
1900. 

EVANS, Billy, b. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 10, 1884. 

FELLER, Bobby, b. Van Meter, Iowa, Nov. 
8, 1918. 

FOXX, Jimmy, b. Sudlersville, Md., Oct. 22, 
1907. 

FRICK, Ford C., b. Wawaka, Ind., Dec. 19, 
1894. 

FRISCH, Frank F., b. New York, N. Y., Sept. 
9, 1898. 
GORDON, Joseph L. (Flash), b. Los An- 
geles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1915. 
GREENBERG, Henry (Hank), 
York, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1911. 

GRIFFITH, Clark C., b. Clear Creek, Mo., 
Noy. 20, 1869. 

GRIMM, Charlie, b. St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 
28, 1898. 

GROVE, Robert M. (Lefty), b. Lonacon- 
ing, Md., March 6, 1900. 

HARRIDGE, Will, b. Chicago, Ml., Oct. 16, 
1886. 

HARRIS, Stanley R. (Bucky), b. Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1896. 

HEILMANN, Harry, b. San Francisco, Calif., 
Aug. 3, 1894. 

HEYDLER, John A., b. La Fargeville, N. Y., 
July 10, 1869. 

HORNSBY, Rogers, b. Winters, Tex., Apr. 

27, 1896. 


West Springfield, 


b. New 


Who in Sports 


BASEBALL ; 


KINER, Ralph, b. Santa Rita, N. M., Oct. 
27, 1922, 


KLEM, Bill, b. Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 22, — 


1874. 


KUHEL, Joe, b. Cleveland, Ohio, June 25, 
1906. . 


LYONS, Ted, b. Lake Charles, La., Dec. 28, 


1900. 


MC CARTHY, Joe, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 


21, 1887. 


MC KECHNIE, William B., b. Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., Aug. 7, 1877. 


MACK, Connie, b. East Brookfield, Mass, 


Dec. 23, 1862. 


_ MEYER, Bill, b. Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 14, _ 


1893. 


NEWHOUSER, Hal, b. Detroit, Mich., May 
20, 1921. 


O’NEILL, Steve, b. Minooka, Pa., July 6, 
1891. 


OTT, Mel, b. Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1909. 

RICKEY, Branch, b. Senecaville, Ohio, Dec. 
20, 1881. 

ROBINSON, Jackie, b. Cairo, Ga., Jan. 31, 
i919. i 

ROWE, Lynwood T. (Schoolboy), b. Waco, 
Tex., Jan. 11, 1912. 

RUEL, Herold (Muddy), b. St. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 20, 1896. 

SAWYER, Eddie, b. Westerly, R. I., Sept. 
10, 1910. 

SHAUGHNESSY, Frank J., b. Albion, IL. 
April 8, 1885. 

SHOTTON, Burt E., b. Brownhelm, Ohio, 
Oct. 18, 1884. 

SISLER, George H., b. Manchester, Ohio, 
Mar. 24, 1893. 

SOUTHWORTH, Billy, b. Harvard, Nebr., 
Mar. 9, 1893. 

SPEAKER, Tris, b. Hubbard, Tex., Apr. 4, 
1888. 

STENGEL, Charles D. (Casey), b. Kansas 
City, Mo., July 30, 1890. 

TAYLOR, Zack, b. Yulee, Fla., July 27, 1893. 

TRAUTMAN, George M., b. Bucyrus, Ohio, 
Jan. 11, 1890. 

TRAYNOR, Harold J. (Pie), b. Framing- 
ham, Mass., Nov. 11, 1899. 

WAGNER, John P. (Hans), b. Mansfield, 
Pa., Feb. 24, 1874. 

WALKER, Fred (Dixie), b. Villa Rica, Ga., 
Sept. 24, 1910. 
WALTERS, Bucky, 
April 19, 1910. 
WEISS, George M., b. New Haven, Conn., 

June 23, 1895. 
WILLIAMS, Ted, b. San Diego, Calif., Oct. 
30, 1918. 


b. Philadelphia, Pa., 


[ 


a 


ALLEN, Forrest C. (Phog), b. Jamesport, 
ie LG: Nov. 18, 1885. 
_ AUERBACH, Arnold, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sept. 20, 1917. 
_ BENNETT, Carl, b. Bluffton, Ind., Dec. 7, 
pad O15. 
_ BISHOP, Ralph, b. Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1915. 
CANN, Howard, b. Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
11, 1895. 
FULKS, Joe, b. Birmingham, Ky., Oct. 26, 
1921, 
_ GOTTLIEB, Edward, b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 15, 1899. 
HALE, Bruce, b. Medford, Oreg., Aug. 31, 
1918, 
_ HOLMAN, Nat, b. N. Y. C., Oct. 19, 1896. 
JEANNETTE, Buddy, b. New Kensington, 
- Pa., Sept. 15, 1917. 


JULIAN, Alvin, b. Reading, Pa., April 5, 
1901. 


‘ ri can F . + ; ; a 
BASKETBALL ma 


KUNDLA, John, b. Star Junction, Pa., Jul; 
3, 1916. 


LAPCHICK, Joe, b. Yonkers, N. Y., ApS 
12, 1900. 

LEWIS, Grady, b. Boyd, Texas, March 24 
1917. 


LOEFFLER, Kenneth, b. Beaver Falls, Pa., 
April 14, 1904. : 


McDERMOTT, Bob, b. Wher ies N. Y. 7 
Jan. 7, 1916. 


MALANOWICZ, Edmund, b. Buffalo, N. ¥, 
Dec. 30, 1910. 


MIKAN, George, b. Joliet, Ill., June 18, 
1924, * 


OLSEN, Harold, b. Rice Lake, Wis., May 12, 
1895. 


RUPP, Adolph, b. Halstead, Kans., Sept. " 
1901. fs 


SUESENS, Ken, b. Burlington, Iowa, be 
23, 1916. 


BOXING 


ARMSTRONG, Henry, b. St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 12, 1912. 


BRADDOCK, Jim, b. North Bergen, N. J., 
Dec. 6, 1905. 


BURNS, Tommy, b. Hanover, Canada, June 
17, 1881. 


CERDAN, Marcel, b. Sid-Bel-Abbes, Algeria, 
Africa, July 22, 1916. 


COCHRANE, Freddie, b. Elizabeth, N. J., 
May 6, 1915. 


DEMPSEY, Jack, b. Manassa, Colo., 
24, 1894, 


GRAZIANO, Rocky, b. New York, N. ae 
June 7, 1922. 


JACK, Beau, b. Augusta, Ga., Apr. 1, 1921. 


JACOBS, Mike, b. New York, N. Y., March 
10, 1880. 


JEFFRIES, James J., b. Carroll, Ohio, Apr. 
15, 1875. 


LANGFORD, Sam, b. Weymouth, N. Ire- 
land, Feb. 12, 1880. 


LESNEVICH, Gus, b. Cliffside Park, N. J., 
~ Feb. 22, 1915. 


LOUGHRAN, Tommy, b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Noy. 29, 1902. 


June 


LOUIS, Joe, b. Lexington, Ala., May 12, 
1914. 


MONAGHAN, Rinty, b. Belfast, Ireland, 
Aug. 21, 1920. 


ORTIZ, Manuel, b. Corona, Calif., July 2, 
1916. 


PEP, Willie, b. Middletown, Conn., Nov. 20, 
1922. 


ROBINSON, Ray, b. Detroit, Mich., May 3a 
1920. 


ROSENBLOOM, Max, b. New York, N. Yo 
Sept. 6, 1904. 


SADDLER, Sandy, b. Boston, June 28, 1926. 


STEELE, Freddie, b. Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 
18, 1912. . 


TUNNEY, Gene, b. N. ¥. C., May 25, 1898. 


WALCOTT, Joe, b. Merchantville, N, J., Jan, 
31, 1914. 


WALKER, Mickey, b. Elizabeth, N. J., July. 
13, 1901. 


WILLARD, Jess, b. Pottawatomie County, 
Kans., Dec. 29, 1883. 


WILLIAMS, Ike, b. Brunswick, Ga., Aug. 2, 
1923. 


ZALE, Tony, b. Gary, Ind., May 29, 1914, 


FOOTBALL 


BATTLES, Cliff, b. Akron, Ohio, May 1, 
1910. 


BAUGH, Sammy, b. Temple, Tex., Mar. 17, 
1914, 


BELL, Bert, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 25 
1894. 


BIBLE, Dana X., b. Jefferson City, Tenn., 
Oct. 8, 1891. 


BIERMAN, Bernard W., 
Minn., Mar. 11, 1894, 


b. Springfield, 


BLAIK, Earl H., b. Detroit, Mich., Feb. 15, 
1897. 


BROWN, Paul E., b. Norwalk, Ohio, Sept. 
7, 1908. 

CLARK, Earl (Dutch), b. Fowler, Colo., 
Oct. 11, 1906. 


CONZELMAN, Jimmy, b. St. Louis, Mo., 
March 6, 1898. 
CRISLER, Herbert O. 


(Fritz), b. Earlville, 
Ill, Jan. 12, 1899, 


raed andy 


OWLEY, James H., b. Chicago * 

0, 1902. pee gee a 
AWSON, Lowell (Red), b. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Dec. 20, 1906. 

OBIE, Gil, b. Hastings, Minn., Jan. 31, 
1879. 

ORAIS, Gus, b. Chippewa Falls, Wis., aa 
2, 1891. 

ke Bill, b. Bluefield, Va., Dec. 24, 
DWARDS, Albert G. (Turk), b. Clarkston, 
Wash., Sept. 28, 1907. 

LAHERTY, Ray, b. Spokane, Wash., Sept. 
1, 1904. 

RANGE, Harold (Red), b. Wheaton, IL, 
June 13, 1904. 

ALAS, George, b. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 2, 
1895. 

‘ARLOW, Dick, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 
19, 1889. 

EFFELFINGER, W. W. (Pudge), b. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Dec. 20, 1867. 

(HIN, Mel, b. Redding, Calif., Aug. 22, 1909. 
TUTSON, Don, b. Pine Bluff, Ark., Jan. 31, 
1913. 

INGRAM, Jonas H., b. Jeffersonville, Ind., 
Oct. 15, 1886. 

SBELL, Cecil, b. Houston, Texas, July 11, 
1915. 

AMBEAU, E. L. (Curly), b. Green Bay, 
Wis., April 9, 1898. 

AYDEN, Elmer F., b. Davenport, Iowa, 
May 4, 1903. 
EAHY, Frank, b. 
1908. 

ITTLE, Lou, b. Leominster, Mass., May 6, 
1893. 

UCKMAN, Sid, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
21, 1916. 

[C KEEVER, Ed., b. San Antonio, Texas, 
Aug. 25, 1910. 

IC LAUGHRY, DeOrmond (Tuss), b. Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 19, 1893. 


O’Neill, Nebr., Aug. 21, 


Nov. 


Football—(cont.) 


MC MILLIN, Alvin N. (Bo), b. Prairie Hill, 
Tex., Jan. 12, 1899. 

MICHELOSEN, Johnny, b. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 18, 1915. 


NAGURSKI, Bronko, b. International Falls, _ 


Minn., Nov. 3, 1908. 

NEALE, Earle (Greasy), b. Parke a 
W. Va., Nov. 6, 1891. 

NEVERS, Ernie, b. Willow River, Minn., 
June 11, 1803. 

NEYLAND, Robert, b. 
Sept. 17, 1892. 

OWEN, Steve, b. Cleo Springs, Okla., April 
21, 1898. 

PHELAN, Jimmy, b. Sacramento, Calif., 
Dec. 5, 1893. 

SHAUGHNESSY, Clark D., b. St. Cloud, 
Minn., Mar. 6, 1892. 

SHAW, Lawrence T. (Buck), b. Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, March 28, 1899. 

SMITH, Maurice (Clipper), b. Manteno, 
Tl., Oct. 15, 1898. 

SPEARS, Dr. Clarence W., b. De Witt, Ark., 
July 24, 1894. 

STAGG, A. Alonzo, b. West Orange, N. J., 
Aug. 16, 1862. 

STRONG, Ken, b. West Haven, Conn., Apr. 
21, 1906. 

STUHLDREHER, Harry A., b. Massillon, 
Ohio, Oct. 14, 1901. 

THOMAS, Frank, b. Muncie, Ind., Nov. 15, 
1898. 

THORPE, Jim, b. near Prague, Okla., May 
28, 1886. 

VOYLES, Carl, b. McCloud, Okla., Aug. 11, 
1902. 

WADE, Wallace, b. Trenton, Tenn., June 15, 
1892. 

WARNER, Glenn S., b. Springville, N. ¥., 
Apr. 5, 1871. 

WATERFIELD, Bob, b. Elmira, N. Y., July 

26, 1920. 


Greenville, Tex., 


GOLF 


.RMOUR, Tommy, b. Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Sept. 24, 1895. 

1OTTON, Henry, b. Jan. 26, 1907. 

JEMARET, Jim, b. Houston, Texas, May 10, 
1910. 

YUDLEY, Ed., b. Brunswick, Ga., Feb. 10, 
1902. 

FERRIER, Jim, b. Manly, Australia, Feb. 
24, 1915. 

IAGEN, Walter, b. Rochester, Ne? Yep ec. 
21, 1892. 

[ARMON, Claude, b. Savannah, Ga., July 
14, 1916. 

IOGAN, Ben, b. Dublin, Tex., Aug. 13, 
1912. 

ONES, Bobby, b. Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 17, 
1902. 


LITTLE, W. Lawson, Jr., b. Newport, R. I., 
June 23, 1910. 
LOCKE, Arthur D. (Bobby), b. Germiston, 
Transvaal, South Africa, Nov. 20, 1917. 
MC SPADEN, Harold (Jug), b. Rosedale, 
Kans., July 21, 1908. 

MANGRUM, Lloyd, b. Dallas, Texas, Aug. 
1, 1914. 

NELSON, Byron, b. Fort Worth, Tex., Feb. 
4, 1912. 

OLIVER, Ed (Porky), b. Wilmington, Del., 
Sept. 6, 1916. 

ORCUTT, Maureen, b. New York, N. Y., Apr. 
1, 1907. 

RIEGEL, Robert H. (Skee), b. New Bloom- 
field, Pa., Nov. 25, 1914. 

SARAZEN, Gene, b. Harrison, N. Y., Feb. 
27, 1902. 


a. 


‘a 
a 


Wa 


: Golf—(cont.) 
_ sHuTe, Denny, b. Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 25, 


Be rataran, Frank R., b. Toledo, Ohio, 


Aug. 5, 1922. 


SUGGS, Louise, b. Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 7, 

ae Sam, b. Hot Springs, Va., May 27, 

DRNESA: Joe, b. New York, N. Y., Jan. 31, 

asa. Willie, b. Elmsford, N. ¥., Jan. 
20, 1914. 


‘New 


VARE, Glenna Collett, b. 
Conn., June 20, 1903. 


VINES, H. Ellsworth, Jr., b. Los Ange 
Calif., Sept. 28, 1911. 


WARD, Marvin H. (Bud), 
Wash., May 1, 1913. 


WORSHAM, Lew, b. Alta Vista, Va., Oct. 
1917. 


ZAHARIAS, Mildred Didrikson (Babe), t 
Port Arthur, Tex., June 26, 1913. 


b. Olympi 


HOCKEY 


APPS, Sylvanus, b. Paris, Ontario, Jan. 18, 
1915. 


BENTLEY, Doug, b. Delisle, Saskatchewan, 
Sept. 3, 1916. 


BENTLEY, Max, b. Delisle, Saskatchewan, 
March 1, 1920. 

BLAKE, Hector (Toe), b. Victoria Mines, 
Ontario, Aug. 21, 1912. 

BOUCHER, Frank, b. Ottawa, Ontario, Oct. 
7, 1901. 

BRIMSEK, Charles, b. Eveleth, Minn., Sept. 
26, 1915, 

BRODA, Walter (Turk), b. Brandon, Mani- 
toba, May 15, 1914. 

CAMPBELL, Clarence, b. Fleming, 
kKatchewan, July 9, 1905. 

CLAPPER, Aubrey V. (Dit), b. Newmarket, 
Ontario, Feb. 9, 1907. 

CONACHER, Charlie, b. Toronto, Ontario, 
Dec. 10, 1909. 


CONACHER, Roy, b. Toronto, Ontario, Oct. 
5, 1916. 


DAY, C. H. (Happy), b. Owen Sound, On- 
tario, June 1, 1901. « 


Sas- 


DURNAN, Bill, b. Toronto, Ontario, Jar 
22, 1915. 

GOTTSELIG, Johnny, b. Odessa, Russig 
June 24, 1905. : 

IRVIN, Dick, b. Hamilton, Ontario, Jul 
19, 1892. ‘ 

IVAN, Tommy, b. Toronto, Ontario, Jan 
31, 1911. 

LUMLEY, Harry, 
Nov. 11, 1926. 


PATRICK, Lester, b. Drummondville, 
bec, Dec. 31, 1883. 


REARDON, Kenny, b. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
April 1, 1921. 


RICHARD, Maurice, b. Montreal, uct 
Aug. 4, 1921. 


ROSS, Arthur H., b. Naughton, Ontarle 
Jan. 13, 1886. 
SCHMIDT, Milt, 
March 5, 1918. 


SHORE, Eddie, b. Fort Qu’Appelle, Sas. 
katchewan, Nov. 26, 1902. 


SMYTHE, Conn, b. Toronto, Ontario, Feb 
1, 1895. 


b. Owen Sound, on 


7 


b. Kitchener, Ontalig 


HORSE RACING 


ARCARO, Eddie, b. Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 
19, 1916. 


ATKINSON, Ted, b. Toronto, Ontario, June 
17, 1916. 

CASSIDY, Marshall, b. Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 21, 1892. 

CHRISTMAS, E. A., b. Upper Marlboro, Ma., 
Oct. 10, 1903. 

FITZSIMMONS, James (Sunny Jim), b. 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., July 23, 1874, 
HIRSCH, Max, b. Fredericksburg, Texas, 

July 12, 1880. 
JACOBS, Hirsch, b. New York, N. Y., April 
8, 1904. 


JESSOP, Job Dean, b. Nibley, Utah, Dec. 4, 
1926. 


JONES, Ben A., b. Parnell, Mo., Dec, 31 
1882. 


JONES, H. A. 
Noy. 24, 1906. 


LONGDEN, Johnny, b. Wakefield, England 
Feb. 14, 1910. 


MEHRTENS, Warren, b. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nov. 5, 1920. 


PERMANE, Bobby, b. Camden, N. J., Jan 
21, 1924, 


SANDE, Earl, b. Groton, S. D., Nov. 19, 1898 


WINN, Matt J., b. Louisville, Ky., June 30 
1861. 


WOODWARD, William, b. New York, N. Y. 
April 7, 1876. 


(Jimmy), b. Parnell, Mo. 


TENNIS 


BAKER, Lawrence A., b. Lowndesville, S. C., 
June 20, 1890. 


BETZ, Pauline, b. Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 6, 
1919, 


BROUGH, A. Louise, 
Okla., March 11, 1923. 


BUDGE, J. Donald, b. Oakland, Calif., Juni 
13, 1915. 


b. Oklahoma City 


PONT, Margaret Osborne, b. Joseph, 

reg., March 4, 1918. 

KENBURG, Robert, b. New York, N. Y., 

Jan. 29, 1926, 

2Y, Shirley, b. Akron, Ohio, June 30, 1927. 

| berenag Richard, b. Los Angeles, May 
4 8. 


ART, Doris, b. St. Louis, Mo., June 20, 


1925. 

ACOBS, Helen Hull, b. Globe, Ariz., Aug. 
6, 1908. 

RAMER, John A., b. Las Vegas, Nev., Aug. 
7, 1921. ° 

ARBLE, Alice I., b. Plumas County, 
‘Calif., Sept. 28, 1913. 

ULLOY, Gardnar, b. Miami, Fla., Nov. 22, 
1914. 

ARKER, Frank A., b. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Jan, 31, 1916. 


e ; - Tennis—(cont.) 


RICHARDS, Vincent, b. New York, N. Y., 
March 20, 1903. 

RIGGS, Robert L., b. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Feb. 25, 1918. 

ROARK, Helen Wills Moody, b. Centerville, 
Calif., Oct. 6, 1905. 

SCHROEDER, Ted., b. Newark, N. J., July 
20, 1921, 

SEGURA, Francisco, b. Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
June 20, 1921. 

TALBERT, Billy, b. Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 
4, 1918. 

TILDEN, William T., II, b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Feb. 10, 1893. 

TODD, Patricia Canning, b. San Francisco, 
Calif., July 22, 1922. 

WARD, Holcombe, b. New York, N. Y., Nov. 
23, 1878. 


OTHER SPORTS 


ARTHOLOMEW, Ken, b. Leonard, N. D., 
Feb. 10, 1920 (Speed skating). 
INGHAM, William J., b. Norristown, Pa., 
Aug. 8, 1889 (Athletic director). 
RUNDAGE, Avery, b. Detroit, Mich., Sept. 
28, 1887 (Executive). 

USHNELL, Asa S., b. Springfield, Ohio, 
Feb. 2, 1900 (Executive). 

OCHRAN, Welker, b. Manson, Iowa, Oct. 
7, 1896 (Billiards). 

OFFEY, Jack, b. New York, N. Y., Jan. 28, 
1888 (Athletic director). 

ROMWELL, Dean B., b. Turner, Oreg., 
Sept. 20, 1879 (Track and Field). 
URTIS, Ann, b. San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 
6, 1926 (Swimming). 

E MAR, Clarence, b. Melrose, Mass., Mar. 
20, 1888 (Marathon). 

EVLIN, Arthur, b. Lake Placid, Nz ys; 
Sept. 7, 1923 (Skiing). 

DERLE, Gertrude, b. New York, N. We, Oct, 
23, 1906 (Swimming). 

LLING, Emil Von, b. New York, N. ‘M; 
Mar. 30, 1883 (Track and Field). 

NGEN, Alf, b. Nijondalen, Norway, May 
15, 1909 (Skiing). 

ALCARO, Joe, b. Naples, Italy, Jan. 3; 
1896 (Bowling). 

FRRIS, Dan, b. Pawling, N. Vi, so ulyieds 
1899 (Track and Field). 

REENLEAF, Ralph, b. Monmouth, THe 
Noy. 3, 1899 (Billiards). 


HENRY, Ken, b. Chicago, Ill., Jan. 7, 1929 
(Speed skating). 

HOPPE, Willie, b. Cornwall, N. Y¥., Oct. 11, 
1887 (Billiards). 

KILPATRICK, John Reed, b. New York, 
N. Y., June 15, 1889 (Executive). 

KIPHUTH, Robert J. H. (Bob), b. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1890 (Athletic 
director). 

LAMB, Delbert, b. Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 22, 
1914 (Speed skating). 

OWENS, Jesse, b. Decatur, Ala., Sept. 12, 
1913 (Track and Field). 

PALIN, Sep. F., b. Rushville, Ind., April 11, 
1876 (Harness racing). 

RICE, Grantland, b. Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
Nov. 1, 1880 (Writer). 

RUDD, Birger, b. Kongsberg, Norway, Aug. 
23, 1911 (Skiing). 

SCHAEFER, Jake, b. Chicago, Ill., Oct. 18, 
1894 (Billiards). 

VANDERBILT, Harold S., b. Oakdale, N. Y., 
July 6, 1884 (Yachting). 

VARIPAPA, Andy, b. Italy, Mar. 31, 1894 
(Bowling). 

WEBER, Ernest, b. Mainz, Germany, Feb. 
29, 1908 (Walking). 

WERKET, John R., b. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 
8, 1924 (Speed skating). 

WHITE, Ben, b. Whiteville, Ontario, Feb. 
5, 1873 (Harness racing). 


— 


Three Conquer English Channel 
Gianni Gambi of Italy, Tom Blower of 
ngland and Hassan Abd el Rehim of 
pypt were successful in swimming the 
nglish Channel in 1948. Blower’s trip was 
om England to France, while the other 
vo went in the opposite direction. 


England Field Hockey Victor 
England won the women’s world field 
hockey championship in 1948 by beating 
the Netherlands, 1 to 0, in the final of the 
tournament, held at Amsterdam. Scotland 
finished third, Ireland fourth and the 
United States fifth. 
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HORSE 


NCIENT DRAWINGS on stone and bone 
prove that horse racing is at least 3000 
years old, but Thoroughbred Racing is a 
modern development. Practically every 
thoroughbred in training today traces its 
registered ancestry back to one or more of 
three sires that arrived in England about 
1728 from the Near East and became 
Known, from the names of their owners, 
as the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian 
and the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 
Club (English) was founded at Newmarket 
in 1750 or 1751 and became the custodian 
of the Stud Book as well as the court of 
last resort in deciding turf affairs. 

There was horse racing in this country 
before the Revolution, but the great lift 
to the breeding industry came with the 
importation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes 
of Virginia, of Diomed, winner of the 
Epsom Derby of 1780. Diomed’s lineal 
descendants included such famous stars of 
the American turf as American Eclipse and 
Lexington. From 1800 to the time of the 
Civil War there were race courses and 
breeding establishments plentifully scat- 
tered through Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 


RACING 


Louisiana. In fact, thoroughbred racin 
was largely a Southern sport and that v 
one reason why the Confederacy had 
excellent cavalry in the Civil War. A 
tury ago crack horses were matched a 
four-mile races that were run in heat 
best two out of three! 

The oldest stake event in North Ame z 
is the King’s Plate, a Canadian fixture tha 
was first run in the Province of Quebec ir 
1836. The oldest stake event in th 
United States is The Travers, which wai 
first run at Saratoga in 1864. The gam 
bling that goes with horse racing ane 
trickery by jockeys, trainers, owners an¢ 
track officials caused attacks on the spor 
by reformers and a demand among hors 
racing enthusiasts for an honest and effec 
tive control of some kind, but nothing o 
lasting value to racing came of this unti 
the formation of The Jockey Club in 1894 
The Jockey Club, composed of fifty mem 
bers chosen from the aristocracy of th 
turf, was all-powerful in racing regula 
tion until the State Racing Commission: 
came into being as a result of mutuel bet 
ting and the great revenues that came witl 
the tax on the “daily handle”. 
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Horse Racing Statistics 


Statistics relative to thoroughbred racing in this publication are reproduced from thi 


American Racing Manual, by special permission of the copyright owners, TRIANGLI 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. Reproduction prohibited. 


HISTORY OF TRADITIONAL STAKES 


AMERICAN DERBY 
Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. 


Run at Washington Park, Chicago, prior to 1905; run at Hawthorne, 1916. Distance 114 miles until 1928 


distance 114 miles since 1928. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1884 Modesty............ 1. Murphy........ 117 $10,700 
1885 Volante.............1. Murphy........ 123 9,570 
1886 Silver Cloud........ 1. Murphy........ 121 8,160 
1887 C. H. Todd......... Hamilton... 2... 118 13,690 
1888 Emperor of Norfolk..1. Murphy........ 123 = 14,340 
1889 Spokane............ Tukey. occ 2. 121 = 15,400 
1890 Uncle Bob.......... UMMOVR aout soe 115% 15,260 
1891 Strathmeath........ Covington........ 112 =18,610 
1892 Carlsbad........... R. Williams....... 122 16,930 
1893 Boundless.......... E. Garrison....... 122 49,500 
1894 Rey el S'ta A’ta..... E. Van Kuren..... 122) -<19,750 
1898 Pink Coat........... W. Martin, ....... 127 9,225 
1900 Sidney Lucas....... Jo:Bullmaniasecien. 122 9,425 
1901 Robert Waddell;.....J. Bullman....... 119° 19,275 
BOOZ WYGIR, Sccccksescruce. LE LYNG 3 Sha caer 122 = 19,875 
1903 The Picket.......... Helgesen......... 115 27,025 
1904 Highball............ G. C. Fuller....... 122 = 26,325 
ASIG“DOU gO = Ws, = ce seen F. Murphy........ 126 6,850 
1926 Boot to Boot........ A. Johnson....... 121 89,000 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val 
1927 Hydromel........... L. McDermott... .. 116 22,75 
1928 Toro'sacciy-s Seer E. Ambrose....... 126 = 21,92 
1929: Windy City..%:..02.. L. McDermott... ... 118 = 47,55 
1930 Reveille Boy........ W.\Fronk: es 118 = 51,20 
1931 iMate. 5 ere GENS; ith eee 126 48,67 
1932°GUStO cere eee S:Couicclic ee 118 48,20 
1933 Mr. Khayyam....... Ps Walls; Ne-somees 121 23,41 
1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner........ 126 23,31 
1935 Black Helen.........D. Meade......... 118 =. 25,02 
1937 Dawn Play.......... L. Balaski.. /=. 2. 116 25,40 
1940 Mioland............ J./Adamssc.2 5. ue, 123 44,90 
1941 Whirlaway.......... A. Robertson...... 126 44,97 
1942 -Alsab iy ocs/Jes ose G. Woolf. bares 126 60,85 
1943 Askmenow.......... G, Woolt--5 men 115. 56,15 
1944 By Jimminy......... Go Woolf 2.2 tae 122. 61,65 
1945 Fighting Step....... G. South: te5 ee 118 68,95 
1946 Eternal Reward...... R. Campbell. ..... 118 = 83,45 
1947: Ferventsc snc ae. D. Dodson........ 118 70,95 
1943) Citationyy. cs ese E. Arcaro.ceveee 126 66,45 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY 


Arlington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 


National Futurity in 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 

BRTE MISSION. ccs neat EeP00l .. dcases cc 122 $9,360 
328 Double Heart........L. Geving......... 115 =. 21,920 
ga2 Ladysman.......... Re JONCS aco ccne 117 38,010 
wet OY Stacks 22... DeBetlizz... S. 116 = 31,020 
334 Toro Nancy......... ReMONeS®, ge sn 112 = 41,725 
935 Grand Slam......... NS Bryson... oaks 122 = 45,135 
936 Case Ace........... A. Robertson...... 117 36,540 
BEE UIGOE Stig os = ksi A. Robertson... . 122 veto: Si 
Teddy's Comet...... GASMIM. ...5.0ck ox 117. —-: 18,000 

938 Thingumabob....... ED AICAMO.... 05 cicce? LL7_> 31210 


*Dead heat. 


34470 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
TSSOCANGYK: 2. os Uses Bier OTOS), pene 114 =. 33,735 
T9800 Swainh ich cawentins J, Adams .fo.2).65 117 

1941 Sun Again.......... WE Eads. enn ceua 122 34,655 
1942 Occupation......... L. Balaski........ 117. —-§1,500 
1943: Jozrahels. 5. ops sss OFGtohs a .Gaeule. 116 = 48,650 
1944 Free for All......... OuGrohs 235525 122 48,525 
1945" Spy Song... 4.55% S=-Brooks .. Secsm 122 58,650 
1946 Cosmic Bomb....... Se Clark teen 122 66,875 
ASRS Piola ta Dell Jessop......... 122 66,900 
1948 Mr. Busher......... Bdufelt/icc.ccqce 122 62,725 


BELMONT STAKES 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 1/2 miles. 


Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; run at Morris Park from 1890 to 1905. Distance 15g miles prior sft 


educed to 132 miles, 1874; reduced to 114 miles, 1890; changed to 14 miles, 1893; increased to 


895; increased to 136 miles, 1896; changed to 144 ‘miles ‘in 1904 and 1905; increased to 114 miles, 1926. 


114 


‘ear Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
BG RUTMIASS. 0. eee. J. Gilpatrick....... 107 $1,850 1907; Petal-Panics enna G. Mountain....... 126 22,765 
B68 General Duke........ RSWIN cc! -< oes 110 =2,800 LOGS Gol tin s5 ac ictsleton os S-Nottor Anson. 126 22,765 
Ale CE CaMillet: ~~... cere 110 3,350 1909 Joe Madden...... eae aks, DUGAN Aerectccree 126 24,550 
870 Kingfisher..........- W: DICK. ccc. seers 110 3.750: A910 SWaep wc, fect ets J. Butwell......... 126 9,700 
B71 Harry Bassett........ We Miller. <3. 2.2<; 110 5,450 1913 Prince Eugene........ R.troxlor-s oe 109 = 2,825 
B72 Joe Daniels.......... TEROWO oho eae 110 4,500 1914 Luke McLuke........ M, Buxtonc. vena 126 = 3,025 
B73 Springbok........... ROWS cel cc sac 110 = —5 200: 1915: The Fign2...25 25 oe GEByrine4o-sume 126 = 1,825 
a ee Bardee =... ses 110 4,200 1916 FriatROck 50. + aeoaae E. Haynes........-. 126 4,100 
BPSRGAIVIN cca «2s acc Ro Swiia<¢ seis ar 110 4,450 1917 Hourless............. J. Butwell......... 126 5,800 
B76 Algerine...........-. W. Donohue....... 110 3,700 A518 JON oc: <scicn gea aes F. Robinson........ 126 8,950 
B77 Cloverbrook.......:.. C. Holloway........ 110 5,200 1919 Sir, Barton. a: ss2sc J; Loftus...232. on 126 11,950 
878 Duke of Magenta..... L. Hughes......... 118 3,850 1920 Mano’ War.......... C. Kummer........ 126 7,950 
B79 Spendthrift.......... STEVANS occ soso 118 4,250 192] Grey.Lag........ 222. Ec Sandes sce 126 =: 8,650 
B80 Grenada...........-.. L. Hughes......... 199: 5722800 E ISZZ PIMONY saeco 2 ee we C.H. Miller........ 126 39,200 
B81 Saunterer........... T. Costello......... 118 3,000 4923 LBV ax crema ca ctsediee E; Sande 2a 126 38,000 
B82 Forester............. J. McLaughlin...... 118 2,600 1924 Mad Play.........-.-= EUSande sccsease 126 42,880 
B83 George Kinney....... J. McLaughlin...... 118 3,070 1925 American Flag.....-.. A. Johnson........ 126 38,500 
B84 Panique............. J. McLaughlin...... 118 3,150 1926 Crusader............ A. Johnson........ 126- 48,550 
RS SELYEAIN ctcereianiete se PS DAtly. pence 118 =2,710 1927 Chance Shot......-.. E.:Sands;. <n nin eoas 126 60,910 
886 Inspector B.........- J. McLaughlin......118 | 2,720 LOZEr VITOR LE. £ teacrics: eee C. Kummer........ 126 63,430 
BSy- Hanover..........--- J. McLaughlin...... 118 2,900 1929 Blue Larkspur........ M. Garner......... 126 59,650 
BBS OIG DIXON... <2 2-0 J. MeLaughlin...... 118 3,440 1930 Gallant Fox.......... E=Sande.=.s8a008 126 66,040 
BBOBELIC Ets cicieicoe es ose W. Hayward....... 118 4,960 1931 Twenty Grand........ C. Kurtsinger...... 126 58,770 
390 Burlington........... S: Barnes... ..2:%.5~ 118 8,560 1932 FalrONd: cose uscsvele rondo To. Malley.272-2ae 126 55,120 
SOTSPOXtOMG 20.5. .2.. >= -2 E. Garrison......-. 118% 5,070 1933 HUSTLE wf. <.- atte M. Garner........- 126 49,490 
BDU ALEO Mra ciecia svgis 6.0 = W. Hayward....... 122 6,610 1934 Peace Chance........ W. D. Wright.......126 43,410 
393 Comanche.......-..-- WaSIMMS3 esc <a 117. ~—- 5,310 1935, Omaha ste cejceinetene W. Saunders....... 126 35,480 
394 Henry of Navarre..... WoSimms< = ...0<- 117 ‘6,680 1936 Granville............ J-Stout aac oe 126 29,800 
PISBEIMAL Sisk re webs Ss FeTaralitcccer: - x 119 2,700 1937 War Admiral......... C. Kurtsinger...... 126 38,020 
SOGRHASHR BS dae sisis = = «ce.0 2 HoGriffin: 428)2 <i 122 3,025 1938 Pasteurized......:... Se Stoutimcece ae 126 34,530 
397 Scottish Chieftain..... J. Scherrer......-- 115 3,550 1939 Johnstown........... A Stout.. pee uae 126 37,020 
398 Bowling Brook....... F. Littlefield....... 122 7,810 1940 Bimelech............ EA. Smith eieee 126 35,030 
399 Jean Bereaud........ R. Clawson.......- 122 9,445 1941 Whirlaway........... BA Arcaroic 2 orcncwet 126 39,770 
MPOMIIGEIU Se tack cies oe a0. « HOLT Cl pipet aoe 126 14,790 1942 Shut Out..........-.. E- Arcarossacicnceer 126 44,520 
301 Commando........-- H. Spencer......-- 126 11,595 1943 Count Fleet.........- A Longden Mesias 126 35,340 
302 Masterman,........- J. Bullman. .<-:-< 126 13,220 1944 Bounding Home...... GkeSmiths7.o. 126 55,000 
903 Africander.........-- J. Bullman.......- 126 -12:285 1945 Pavot sn ec ao nose Es AltatiOrancurere 126 52,675 
(0: a) Oe RE eRaennees Ga OdOMamerstins sine 126 11,575 1946 Assault..........-.-. W. Mehrtens....... 126 75,400 
MOLAR Aaaiss ssi iets 0c E. Hildebrand...... 121 17,240 1947 Phalanx mapas R. Donoso......... 126 78,900 
906 Burgomaster........- Po Lyne c- scarce 126 22,700 1948 Citation.............. Ez Arcatoss; sncstre 126 77,700 
poe renes Ra es i Ere 
“TRIPLE CROWN'' WINNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 

rear Horse Owner Year Horse Owner : 

DIGMSir BartOMos sovicnacee cs sees ceeesamrs J. K.L. Ross 1941 Whirlaway........--0----seeeeeree ees Warren Wright 
930: “Gallant FOX: 2 f: 0... s epee eee William Woodward 1943. Count Fleets... cco pvp oieiarerela cerns = Mrs. John Hertz 
DTS NEOMANALG os ciiasteicite «sence. oe ene we William Woodward 1946 Assault ad ARE Ah GOALS Robert J. Kleberg 
937. War Admiral.........----+-+++++-> Samuel D. Riddle 1948 Citation..........--..++seeeeee sree Warren Wright 
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oe BROOKLYN HANDICAP 
a Aqueduct; 3-year-olds and over; 11 miles. 


Run at Belmont Park in 1913 and at Gravesend prior to 1911. Distance 114 miles prior to 1915. D 
144 miles from 1915 to 1939, inclusive. 


-Year +Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win vg 
1887 Dry Monopole (4)....A. McCarthy...... 106 $5,850 1919 Eternal (3).......... A. Schuttinger.... 105 4,85 
‘1888 The Bard (5)........ W. Hayward...... 125° 6,925 1920 CirrusiG)x...2..4.2 A Ensor... 2c cue 108s 45,8 
t1889 Exile (7).......:25.- A. Hamilton... ... 116 6,900 1921 Grey Lag (3)........ LFator s 25.2900 112 Fy 
-—-«:1890 Castaway II. (4)..... W. Bunn......... 100 6,900 1922 Exterminator (7).....A. Johnson....... 135 
mee regi Tenny (6)........-. Barnes........... 128 14,800 1923 Little Chief (4)...... EvSande. 2... 2288 114 7, 
__—«:1892 Judge Morrow (5)...A. Covington...... 116 17,750 1924 Hephaistos (5)...... Jo Malben: 4.0.98 106 7,6 
me 1893 Diablo(7).......... Py laral ss. Ae 112 17,750 1925 Mad Play (4)........ £2 "Fator2oc. cea 123 
me 1094 Dr. Rice (4)......... Pa Patalbss tSanc 6. 112 -17,750 1926 Single Foot (4)...... C. Turner......:. 110 
: 1895 Hornpipe (4)........ A. Hamilton. ..... 105 7,750 1927 Peanuts (5)......... H. Thurber....... 112 
» 1896 Sir Walter (6)....... Pehatar on ee 113 7,750 1928 Black Panther (4)...J. Maiben......... 105 
1897 Howard Mann (4)....H. Martin......... 106 7,750 1929 Light Carbine (6)....G. Rose........-. 97 
1898 Ornament (4)....... I SHOBM acer ce 127 7,800 1930 Sortie (5)........... P, Walls... 2. -2ama 111 
eS 1899 Banastar (4)........ D. Maher......... 110 7,800 1931 Questionnaire (4)....R. Workman...... 127. “138 
-__-:1900 Kinley Mack (4)..... P. McCue......... 122 7,800 1932 Blenheim (4)........ HoMills: 3.22 109 9,801 
aS, 1901 Conroy (3).......... W. O’Connor...... 102% 7,800 1933 Dark Secret (4)..... H; Mills} eo ee il5 3 
5 1902 Reina (4)........... W. O’Connor...... 104 7,800 1934 Discovery (3)....... J. Bejshak........ 113 2,9 
1903 Irish Lad (3)........ FsOtNeill. ....c: 2 103 14,950 1935 Discovery (4)....... J. Bejshak........ 123: 10,20 
1904 The Picket (4)...... E. Helgesen....... 119 =: 15,800 1936 Discovery (5)....... L. Fallot. 2 136 «10,5 
aa a SUSeDethi (4)... <= ac0. Ae BUINSS C22 = 2a: 124 15,800 1937 Seabiscut (4)....... J..Pollard, 23 122 18,02 
‘. 1906 Tokalon (5)......... W. Bedell........ 108 15,800 1938 The Chief (3)....... J. Longden....... 105 «184 
=f 1907 Superman (3)....... W. Miller......... 99 15,800 1939 Cravat:C4). <->. B. Jamess.... .-ce 126 48,2 
C05 81 €) aNotters. o:< =e 106 19,750 1940 Isolater (7)......... J. Stout... > eeee 119 16,900 
: 1909 King James (4)...... EO RAgAR ns She 126 3,850 1941 Fenelon (4)......... J. Stout... sce 119 Sam 
Ba 1910 Fitz Herbert (4)..... E. Dugan... 2. 130 4,800 1942 Whirlaway (4)....... G., Woolf 7a 128 23,650 
1913 Whisk Broom II (6). .J. Notter......... 130 3,125 1943 Devil Diver (4)...... S. BIOOKS eee 123 23,200 
1914 Buckhorn (5)....... J. McCahey....... 113 3,350 1944 Four Freedoms (4)...E. Arcaro......... 116 =. 39,720 
OUST @) Ao J. McTaggart...... 103 aso  LSBS Styne (4). R. Permane....... 116 39,120 
_ - 1916 Friar Rock (3)....... ER HAVROS 5 cto ame 108 3,850 1946 Gallorette (4)....... 3, SOSSOD eee 118 41,100 
- 1917 Borrow (9).......... W. Knapp........ 117 4,850 1947 Assault (4).......... E. Arcaro. 23st eeacs 133 38,100 
a 1918 Cudgel (4).......... EREYRG.2 aoe re 129 4,850 1948 Conniver (4).........T. Atkinson....... 114 39,300 
j 
"4 Ms 
4 BUTLER HANDICAP ’ 
; Empire City; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. ‘ 
3 Distance 1’ miles in 1935. Run at Jamaica from 1943 to 1948, inclusive. ; 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win va 
1935 Discovery (4)....... J. \Bejshak.......0: 132 $11,675 1942 Tola Rose (5)....... W. Mehrtens...... 103 = 22,800 
1936 Good Gamble (4)....L. Fallon. ........ 119 9,975 1943 Thumbs Up (4)...... O& Grohs. 5.) 116 23,300 
1937 Seabiscuit (4)....... Uy Pollard: 6.2358 126 18,025 1944 First Fiddle (5)...... J. Longden....... 126 38,225 
1938 Esposa (6).......... NC Wall i ctee.8 114 19,400 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane....... 121 38.770 
1939 Lovely Night(3).....N. Wall.......... 104 =: 16,950 1946 Lucky Draw (5)..... H. Woodhouse.... 105. 39,900 
1940 Can't Wait (5)....... Bi James. ioc... s:- lll 21,000 1947 Assault (4).......... E> Arcaro.....-.aee 135 36,700 
1941 Foxbrough (5).......J. Stout.......... 118 19,800 1948 (See page 872) “ 


CLASSIC STAKES 
Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. 
Run at Washington Park in 1943 and 1944. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1929 Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner........ 126 $59,900 1939 Challedon.......... H. Rich: 

1930 Gallant Fox......... E. Sande......... 126 64,750 ~1940 Sirocco.......... G. sina ot va 
NCE EC RS A. Robertson...... 126 73,650 1941 Attention........... C. Bierman....... 121 42. 45¢ 
MOS ZUGUSEO 5 «6. 6:4.s o/0)10/6% SEGONCC Ss eeieia se 126 76,600 1942 Shut Outs ates E. Arcato...22 126 69,70 
2933Inlander....:....... RegOneS etc acc 118 32,755 1943 Slide Rule.......... F. Zlfelts =). eee 120 53.45( 
1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner........ 126 30,325. += 1944 Twilight Tear....... Lo Haas... ae 114 62,05 
1935 Omaha............. W. D. Wright...... 126 28,975 1945 Poto’ Luck... D. Dodson......... 119 67,151 
1936 Granville........... IE eae 126 28400 1946 The Dude... M. Duhon......... 119  76,85¢ 
1937 Flying Scot......... 1 Gibette 123 27,375 1947 But Why Not... W. Mehrtens. .. .. 117 71,506 
1938 Nedayr............. W. D. Wright... 121 27,500 1948 Papa Redbird... R.L. Baird....... 122 66,60 


FRENCH STAKE WINNERS, 1948 


GRAND PRIX DB PARIS—Aga Khan’s and PRIX DE L’ARC DE TRIOMPHE—Ags 
Leon Volterra’s My Love Khan’s Migoli 
PRIX DU JOCKEY CLUB—C. Vandamme’s RIX DE DIANE—M. Boussac’s Corteire 


GRAND STEEPLECHASE DE PARIS— 
Bey M. Sion’s Rideo : 


EPSOM DERBY 
Epsom Downs, England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 


istance one mile prior to 1784. Distance 144 miles since 1939. Run at Newmarket from 1915 to 1918, inclu- 
, and from 1940 to 1945, inclusive, and called the New Derby Stakes. 


sar Owner Winner Win val. Year Owner Winner Win val. 


80 Sir C. Bunbury...... Biomed ...n-coeeteeeee: $5,620 1847 Mr. Pedley.......... Cossack. 25 53.20 eee 26,500 
81 Mr. O’Kelly......... NWeGclipse x oe desaes 6,255 1848 Lord Clifton....2.... Surplies.:. so 2.0.0<eeeee 28,000 
‘82 Lord Egremont...... ASSASSIN 5 oS Soon 5,500 1849 Lord Eglinton....... T. Flying Dutchman.... 31,875 
83 Mr. Parker......... AIAN Soi. ov orice 5,000 1850 Lord Zetland........ Voltigeur: 2.0... .0ss05ee 29,375 
84 Mr. O’Kelly......... perpoant... ... skucleeve §,125 1851 Sir J. Hawley....... Tedasngton.. 02 seecae 26,875 
'85 Lord Clermont....... AlAWOl Sc. condor 4,375 1852 Mr. Bowes.......... Dan. O'Rourke......... 24,350 
86 Mr. Panton......... MabaR4.0. 2 TS ee §,000 1853 Mr. Bowes.......... W. Australian.......... 26,500 
'87 Lord Derby......... Sit PS Teazle! J.J. 065% 4,500 1854 Mr. Gully........... Andover... .c<s0 seseeat 29,250 
'88 Prince of Wales...... Sin-Thomas;<: i202 4,625 1855 F. Popham.......... Wild Dayrell........... 24,125 
89 Duke of Bedford..... Skyscraper.... ....... 4,652 1856 Admiral Harcourt... .Ellinton............... 28,125 
'90 Lord Grosvenor...... Rhadamanthus......... 4,750 1857 -W. l’Anson’.0 2085 Blink Bonny;....c scan 27,750 
91 Duke of Bedford.....Eager................. 4625 1858 Sir J. Hawley....... Beadsman............. 26,615 
92 Lord Grosvenor...... Jonn Ball. 22585. S00 4,875 1859 Sir J. Hawley....... Musjid': 2S eee 33,250 
Baroir FPoole.........2. Waxys: oe ee RE 6,500 13860 Mr. Merry.......... Thormanby............ 30,500 
194 Lord Grosvenor...... Daedalus=...-- 220 72.28 6,125 1861 Colonel Towneley....Kettledrum............ 30,500 
95 Sir F. Standish...... Spread Eagle.......... 6,500 1862 Mr. Snewing........ Caractacus......-- site e Beee 
196 Sir F. Standish...... DideloteeS.  c0ccateeuwe 6,500 1863 R. C. Naylor........ Macaroni; 7. anna 34,500 
197 Duke of Bedford..... Colt, by Fidget......... 5,000 1864 W.I’Anson......... Blair Athol)... 52sec 32,500 
98 Mr. Cookson........ SUHAITY Poe oa oes aos 5,375 1865 C’nt F. deLagrange. .Gladiateur............. 34,375 
199 Sir F. Standish...... Archduke. tees. S 5,000 1866 R. Sutton........... Lord Lyons....23.cosoe 37,750 
300 Mr. Wilson.......... Champion..........:.. §,250 1867 Mr. Chaplin......... Hermit:...72. ees 35,000 
301 Sir C. Bunbury...... Eleanor sence yee sow 4,375 1868 Sir J. Hawley....... Blue Gown........... 34,000 
302 Duke of Grafton..... iis Tf Se a PE 4,750 1869 J. Johnstone........ Pretender.......... 31,125 
303 Sir H. Williamson... .Ditto.................. 4,625 1870 Lord Falmouth...... Kinigeratt. 25) ).useee . 38,875 
304 Lord Egremont...... Hannibal. oso: ee Aso 1871 B. Rothschild....... Favontus:. Svan 25,625 
305 Lord Egremont...... Card. Beaufort......... 6,250 1872 H. Savile........... Cremorne... sense ere 24,250 
306 Lord Foley.......... PONS 3s ocd. Saco 5,875 1873 Mr. Merry.......... Doncaster.;:ciee- eens 24,125 
307 Lord Egremont eRe Hlection ...6...v8 9S 5,875 1874 W. S. Cartwright... .Geo. Frederick......... 26,750 
MSESiC HewWilliamson?: PAM... . 6. c..0s eee eee oe 5,500 1875 Prince Batthany..... Gdlopiny cf. scone tee 24,750 
309 Duke of Grafton..... POPC face coe aeeee ore 6,375 1876 A. Baltazzi.......... Kisber. 2277 eeaeeeee 27,875 
310 Duke of Grafton. .... Whalebone............ 6,500 1877 Lord Falmouth...... Silbios os. 7. 22sec een 30,250 
milesirJoShelly........ Phantom:<tca. coe ore 7,500 1878 W. S. Crawfurd..... Sefton: oa. Ae aan 29,125 - 
312 Mr. Ladbrook....... Octavlus...c..ckviwecae 7,125 1879 Mr. Acton.......... Sir Bevs......54- sere 35,125 
313 Sir C. Bunbury...... smolensko....5..csce.ces 7,375 1880 D. of Westminster...Bend Or............... 31,875 
314 Lord Stawell........ BHUCHOY. ios sse eee 7,125 1881 P. Lorillard......... (roquolst.. 3. ca: tenor 29,625 
315 Duke of Grafton..... WARISKEFS..ciccaa sete. 7,500 1882 D. of Westminster. ..Shotover.............. 23,875 
316 Duke of York....... Prince Leopold.......-. 7,250 1883 Sir F. Johnstone..... St. Blaise i oe ae 25,750 
317 Mr. Payne.......... AZ OF ice ca thrarse erecta 8,625 1884*J. Hammond........ St. Gation...33.0. See eee 
318 Mr. Thornhil!....... SAM cso csatyece ee ses 8,500 Sir J. Willoughby... .Harvester.............- 24,500 
319 Duke of Portland....Tiresias.............-- 8,250 1885 Lord Hastings....... Melton: <2 ssfec creas 22,625 
320 Mr. Thornhill....... Sai OT Rec hcacterstete are core 7,875 1886 D. of Westminster...Ormonde.............. 23,500 
321 Mr. Hunter......... Gistavus. forsccerroce sees 7,875 1887 Mr. Abington....... Mer. Hampton aoe 22,625 
322 Duke of York....... MOSPS2eicrc. nc r<ceievcsietereters 7,625 1888 Duke of Portland....Ayrshire...........-.-- 18,375 
sah. URRY A is ceissc 3-203 EmilluS so cccc.cetee eet 8,375 1889 Duke of Portland... .Donovan sldid ya etalon 20,250 
324 Sir J. Shelley....... Codtichscronnwascnc oe 8,875 1890 Sir J. Miller.........Sainfoin............... 29,700 
325 Lord Jersey........- Middleton. ............ 9,000 1891 Sir F. Johnstone..... Common AASAE Sip: 27,550 
326 Lord Egremont.....- Lap Doge asecisees oe ote 9,000 1892 Lord Bradford...... Sir Hugo.scrzrree een 34,900 
327 Lord Jersey........- Mameluke.........-.-- 13,500 1893 Mr. McCalmont......Isinglass.............. 27,575 
328 Duke of Rutland..... Cadland acc c:. sisicienrerersiore 13,000 1894 Lord Rosebery. ....-Ladas eed dence ae 27,250 
329 Mr. Gratwicke.......Frederick............+- 12,750 1895 Lord Rosebery...... Sir Visto MRAP ADEE 27,250 
330 Mr. Chifney.......-. Priditiseincesiaccert ser 13,500 1896 Prince of Wales x3: Persimmon..........-- 27,250 
331 Lord Lowther....... Spanielivs.cocu a. orentec 15,500 1897 Mr. Gubbins........ Galtee More........... 27,250 
332 Mr. Ridsdale........ StAGIGS: seen a <ciae elle 14,375 1898 J. Larnach. ve teeeens Jeddah Rrriemtennt 0 b 27,250 
333 Mr. Saddler........ DahGerous:...2a000 0 =: 17,625 1899 D. of Westminster. . . Flying Fox.. Fenp esses 27,250 
34 Mr. Batson......... Plenipotentiary......... 17,125 1900 Prince of Wales Phe Diamond Jubilee rae 27,250 
335 Mr. Bowes........-- Mundiges cnsceens ce se 16,750 1901 W.C. Whitney PN ts td Volodyovskif PE, Bor a 
336 Lord Jersey......... Bay Middleton......... 18,125 1902 J. Gubbins Sa ae tats Ard’ Patrick=s2tecanemee ee 
337 Lord Berner........ Phosphorus..........-- 14,000 1903 Sir J. Miller. beneeees Rock'Sandi-eswerieuean Oe 
338 Sir G. Heatcote...... Ainiaton cacti: ats. com te 18,265 1904 L. de Rothschild..... St Amante eter a 
339 Mr. W. Ridsdale..... Bloomsbury........-.-- 19,500 1905 Lord Rosebery....-. Cicétoe. <4. +e eee a 
40 Mr. Robertson....... Little Wonder.......... 19,125 1906 Maj. E. Loder....... Spearmints..cjacemed oe 
441 Mr. Rawlinson...... Goronations.+- se - 2) 21,875 1907 R. Croker. Aan Fearne 0 rbyt. Sree hae eee ae 
342 Colonel Anson....... Attila. cctv tert 24,500 1908 Chev. Ginistrelli..... Signorinetta aiid be, 
43 Mr. Bowes.........- Cotherstone.........-.. 21,250 ee Lal festa reais os See oe Be 
Colonel Peel.......- OGIANGO:-ahoeesrstyatsieter= ost 21,750 r. Fairie..........Lemberg......-.-.+++ ' 

is Mr. Gratwick.......- Merry Monarch... ..... 20,000 TOs, Bavoelie ves ae Sunstafew gee 32,250 


AG) Mi. Guily..s cs wicicte se Pyrrhus the First....... 26,500 *Dead heat; stake divided. jtAmerican bred or owned. 


Year Owner 


1912 W. Raphael........ 
1913 A. P. Cunliffe...... 
1914 H. B, Duryea....... 
091555, Joel cas... s sss 


1918 Lady Jas. Douglas. . 
1919 Lord Glanely....... 
1920 Maj. G. Loder...... 
1921 J. B. Joel 


1924 Lord Derby........ 
1925 H. E. Morris....... 


1926 Lord Woolavington... 


1927 Frank Curzon...... 


fAmerican bred or 


Distance 1,263 yards 1 foot from 1892 to 1901, i 
inclusive; about 7/8 mile from 1925 to 1933, ine: 


special arrangement in 


Year Winner 

1888 Proctor Knott...... 
EBSOWGNAOS Sock. cons carsie cn 
1890 Potomac........... 
1891 His Highness....... 
1892 Morello............ 
1893 Domino........... 


TO9GUORAON. <0. cece sacs 
1897 L'Alouette......... 
1898 Martimas.......... 
1899 Chacornac......... 
1900 Ballyhoo Bey....... 
1901 Yankee............ 


1908 Maskette.......... 


BOTH APAD DS. 62 oclen.s cueiec 


Year Winner, age 


Epsom Derby—(cont.) 


Winner Win val. 
VERANO. Rousse so.s cas 32,250 
BAOOVOUP Ua erupt ots 32,250 
ADurbar Wt) ¢accke eee 32,250 
SPOMIMOMN, ..0as cee aeae 12,000 
ebifthella |... vise scot 14,500 

..Gay Crusader.......... 10,250 
.Gainsborough.......... 20,000 
.Grand Parade.......... 32,250 
BOPION OD. «5. weatess t 32,250 
‘Humorist...3)<s5.cesee 32,250 
.Captain Cuttle......... 51,250 
BPADMIWS..< os cco «comet 56,800 
BOARSOVINO sa sono seichra 59,025 
aMaane.... tsetse esc 55,475 

Coronach >.< << axseie 51,750 
Call Boy. 5 ence et 63,075 
Relstead <= = etenuead 58,025 
MURRO Re accinais <2. aoe 59,825 
.Blenheim.............. 50,180 
owned. 


FUTURITY STAKES 


Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 61/2 furlongs 


1910, 1913 and 1914. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 
.S. Barnes........ 112 $40,900 
BODE ccwsiceccs.. 109 54,500 
-A. Hamilton. ..... 115 67,675 
.J. McLaughlin... . 130 61,675 
.W. Hayward...... 118 = 40,450 
PEER ATAL <0 0 teats 130 48,855 
NSGaffins. ssc 112 = 48,710 
SGN... occne. « 115 53,190 
.F. Turbiville...... 115 = 43,790 
-R. Clawson. ...... 115 = 34,290 
oH Lewis. Hc.s 118 36,610 
-H. Spencer....... 114 = 30,630 
SU DIGAN oe sa ee 112 33,580 
-W. O'Connor...... 119 = 36,850 
7 119 44,500 
2GoFuller... cssoces 114 36,600 
.E. Hildebrand.... 114 40,830 
-A, Redfern....... 117 32,960 
a WieShaw, < secaer.c 117 —-36,880 
.W. Miller..... 2... 125 26,640 
mlaNotter.... Gest 118 = 26,110 

24,100 
25,360 
15,060 
16,010 
16,590 
J. McTaggart 125 17,340 
a LVANOR Cocos 127 15,600 
-A, Schuttinger.... 127 23,360 
Lofts. 8 a3, .08 127 = 26,650 


WR Frat 
Ae dosh 


ia ra aM te <a Be aa 


Year Owner Winner 

1931 J. A. Dewar......... Cameronian............ 
1932-7; Walle. S592; April the Fifth......... 
1933 Lord Derby......... Hyperion 35. «seen ake 
1934 H. H. M. of Raj'pla..Windsor Lad........... 
1935 H. H. Aga Khan..... Bahram .. ...:tnuspeue 
1936 H. H. Aga Kahn..... Mahmoud............. 
1937 Mrs. G. B. Miller....Mid-Day Sun.......... 
39385? Baatty.. 2. See. Bois Roussel........... 
1939 Lord Rosebery...... Blue: Peter.:... yawn 
1940 F. Darling.......... Pont I’Eveque.......... 
1941 Mrs. M'D'ald-Buc’n. .Owen Tudor........... 
1942 Lord Derby......... Watling Street......... 
1943 Miss Dorothy Paget. .Straight Lead.......... 
1944 Lord Rosebery...... Ocean Swell........... 
1945 Sir Eric Ohlson...... Danté.<:....<:..2ie Gee 
1946 J. E. Ferguson...... Airbome).. darts ee 


1947 B. G. de Waldner... . Pearl Diver............. 
H. H. Aga Khan... .My Love............... 
1948 Ae Volterra 


nclusive. Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1902 to 1924, 
lusive. Run at Sheepshead Bay until 1910. Run at Saratoga by 


GALLANT FOX HANDICAP 
Jamaica; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles, 
Distance 15g miles prior to 1948, 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 
Be StOUEKcos beer 119 $ 8,400 
..D. Meade.......... 107. 11,150 
SWC EAUS emcee i ae 119 11,550 
..W. Mehrtens......, 100 11,300 

-H, Lindberg........ 116 19,700 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1920 Step Lightly........ F. Keogh... 60 116 =. 35,870 
T274Bunting jc 22 5 9355. F. Coltiletti....... 117. 39,700 
1922 Sally's Alley........ A. Johnson........ 116 = 47,550 
1923 3St. Jantesse.o.ce eee T. McTaggart. .... 130 64,810 
1924 Mother Goose....... L. McAtee........ 114 65,730 
1925 Pompey............ L: Fator.......eae 127 58,480 
1926 Scapa Flow......... L} Fator... cee 122 65,980 
1927 Anita Peabody...... GC. Lang... 124 = 91,790 
1928 High Strung.........L. McAtee........ 122 97,990 
1929 Whichone........... R. Workman...... 125 105,730 
1930 Jamestown... ...... Lo NcAtee Sage 130 99,600 
1931 Top Flight.......... R. Workman...... 127 94,780 
1932 Kerry Patch......... Po Walls: 2.52 ee 122 88,690 
1933 Singing Wood....... R, Jonés ;. .A3. 206 122 81,700 
1934 Chance Sun.........W. D. Wright...... 122 = 77,510 
1935 Tintagel............ S:Coutel:.,.... 52 122 66,450 
1936 Pompoon........... H. Richards....... 127 55,630 
1937 Menow............. C. Kurtsinger..... 119 56,800 
1938 Porter's Mite........B.James......... 119 57,045 
1939 Bimelech........... FSAZSmith.3..2ee 126 57,710 
1940 Our Boots.......... EAreato.:jccan oe 11S «65,800 
1941 Some Chance....... W Eads: ee 122 57,900 
1942 Occupation......... G. Woolfix 5.88 126 57,890 
1948 :Qcoupys ona Gy Woolf... seen 126 = 55,635. 
1944 (Pavots ae oe GS Woolfs. eee 126 53,890 
1945 ‘Star Pilot... ...0.... A. Kirkland....... 126 52,940 
1946 First Flight.......... E. Arcaro..... 2 123 73,350 
1947 Citation «.2.....0. 0 A. Snider........ 122 78,430 
1948 Blue Peter.......... E. Guerin... ...., 126 = 88,410 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1944 Some Chance (5)..... A. Snider.......... 116 37,565 
1945 Reply Paid (3)....... H. Lindberg........ 108 39,105 
1946 Stymie (5)........... Bidames =. 2 eee 126 59,050 
1947 Stymie (6)........... C. McCreary....... 125 56,350 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 
Belmont Park; 4-year-olds and over; about 3 miles. 
tun at Morris Park prior to 1905. Distance about 242 miles prior to 1916. 


ar Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey 

9 porittion (8)... 2.2... 22. Mr. W. C. Hayes...163 $6,150 1925 Moseley (5).......... Gus SMOG es. eseers 138 6,350 
W:Philae (5)... ......-. Donahue.......... P53 boeoe eb) Erna 11'S). 5-5... ans R. H. Crawford..... 149 6,550 
11 Sacket (6). . seen eens CeISON ft <.cacy 3S - 137 6,100 1927 Jolly Roger (5)....... R. H. Crawford... .. 165 34,750 
j2 Geo. W. Jenkins (4)...Ray............... 133 5,525 1928 Jolly Roger (6)....... R. H. Crawford..... 167 35,850 
13 Plohn (6)...... settee RAV fc occas tea 141 6,050 1929 Arc Light (5)......... A, Bauman........ 151 34,450 
14 St. Jude (4).......... AN ae ea Pee 142 5,450 1930 Tourist 11 (5)........ WaHinty ocean ckes 148 28,350 
)5 Mackey Dwyer (5)....Holman........... 149 5,210 1931 Green Cheese (4)..... Mr. R. McKinney...140 28,250 
16 Good and Plenty (6). .Ray............... 170 = 5,675 1932 Tourist II (7).......- G. Cooper......... 158 8,200 
AE eer Owens... hc an ess 143. 5,500 1933 Best Play (4)......... A, Bauman........ 132 4,850 
18 Kara "O98 See apes BMEAIOR S050 teak 138 4,775 1934 Battleship (7)........ Mr. C. K. Bassett...147 5,900 
)9 Sir Wooster (5)....... Davidson.......... 155 740 1935 Snap Back (6)....... WN: Balls Seas 137 6,050 
10 Rossfenton (4)....... WAeNS... . s2soem 138- - 1.275 1936 Bushranger (6)....... Hlittle cose 172-—-5,750 
13 Penobscot (4)........ WOIKG... 05. .cacsees 140 =1,845 1937 Sailor Beware (5)..... Hy bithes sence 153 9,200 
(4 Relluf (Cee Pe TOCKOYs< acs acs 157 1,650 1938 Annibal (5).......... Mr. R. McKinney...156 8,100 
[5 Mission LG) p= eee es B. Haynes......... 148 = 1,785 1939 Whaddon Chase (4)...J. Penrod.......... 146 = 9,300 
16 Hibler (7)............ T. Parrette........ 140 ~=——:1,860 1940 Cottesmore (5)....... F; Slateit-..cnieecate 160 14,850 
[7 Expectation (6)....... B. Haynes......... 144 1,895 1941 Speculate (5)........ F.Roby eee 142 14,350 
[8 St. Charlcote (6)..... Be SMOGt: anidas coos 158° <3 foe 1942 Cottesmore (7)....... FaSlatpveceunnat 155 13,950 
[9 Stonewood (7)....... ViPOW6TS....<-%5s 148 =2,150 1943 Brother Jones (7)..... G.-Walker.-.s.onser 150 14,500 
20 Square Dealer (6)....V. Powers........- 154 2,075 1944 Burma Road (5)...... J. Magee........-. 136 13,385 
21 Earlocker (5)......... W. Mahoney....... 142 = 3,675 1945 Mercator (6).......-- W.Owens:... ss vac 142 15,005 
mPiLytle (8)... 5.00... R. H. Crawford..... 136 = 3,575 1946 Elkridge (8).......... E. Roberts. .cise0nc 151 21,425 
Btrses Fal. (7)... des ows = AS PIGKCS. «stoners 158 3,675 1947 Adaptable (6)........ J Richzo2, cate 147 20,700 
24 Dan IV (6).........-- N. Kennedy........ 158 4,100 1948 American Way (6)....D. Marzani......... 144 22,350 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 


Liverpool, England; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) 


ar Owner Winner Starters Value Year Owner Winner Starters Value 

9-5, Elmore...<<..++-+ Potiety =< seo a 1878 J. Nightingall....... Shitnal.r tao 12 8,450 

40 Mr. Villebois........ WGTIV sons teniscs 12 engi ESTO" Ge MOONE san iedsdiece The Liberator..... 18 9,500 

41 Lord Craven........ Charity... -2-<2e: } ae ae 1880 P. Ducrot..........- Empress........++ 14 6,250 

EL TY Gavia’ ogee oo Sieteee as 1881 Capt. Kirkwood..... Woodbrook....... 13 4,900 

43 Lord Chesterfield....Vanguard......... ranean 1882 Lord Manners....... Seaman........-. 12 6,675 

44 Mr. Quartermaine...Pioneer........-.-. 22 ee eee 1883 Prince C. Kinsky....Zoedone.......... 10 4,625 eB 
45 W. S. Crawfurd..... Cure Allo. cc. sa ch ame. 1884 H. F. Boyd.......... Voluptuary....... 15 §,175 if 
46 Mr. Adams........- Pioneer.........- FURIE Ry Fe By 1885 A. Cooper......---- Roquefort........ 19 5,175 2 
47 Mr. Courtenay...... Matthew........- } <P Pe 1886 Mr. Douglas......-.. Old Joe. ee ak 23 6,805 is 
48 Capt. Little......... Chandler.......-. St ae ia FORT Jes SAV cient ae Gamecock........ 16 6,080 

49 Mr. S. Mason, Jr....Peter Simple...... 24 $4,025 1888 Col. E. W. Baird..... Playfalic.2cenesten 20 5,905 

50 Mr. Osborne......-. Abd el Kader. ..... BO Pn 2 gale 1889 M. A. Maher.......- Frigates. ees-crase 20 6,170 

51 Mr. Osborne......-. Abd el Kader...... 2 epee 1890 G. Masterman....... Wex3..... cnet 16 8,325 

Se MASON s-- 5 0.0 «2/2 Miss Mowbray..... 24 3,400 1891 W. G. Jameson...... Come Away....... 21 8,400 
BsoGant Lites «....2.,. Peter Simple...... 75 leas aE 1892 C. G. Wilson......-. Father O’Flynn.... 25 8,400 

54 Mr. Moseley.......- Bourton........-- acai 1893 C. G. Duff.........- Cloister..ctaere 15 9,825 

55 Mr. Dennis.......-- Wanderer.......-- 20 sai serge 1894 Capt. C. H. Fenw’k..Why Not......... 14 9,875 

56 W. Barnet........-- Freetrader.......- OES tastes 1895 J. Widger.......--.. W. M. f. Borneo... 19 9,875 

57 G. Hodgman........ Emigrant.......-.. 28 5,575 1896 Lord Wavertree...... The Soarer......- 28 9,875 

AOE OE) ieee Little Charley..... 16 Srksrae 1897 H. M. Dyas......... Manifesto.......- 28 9,875 

59 Mr. Willoughby..... - Half Caste......-- 20 4,200 1898 C. G. Adams........ Drogheda......... 25 9,875 
BUEGECADEl... sic 23: ANtaliSk ¢scm ccs eee A ears 1899 J. G. Bulteel........ Manifesto........ 19 9,875 

61 J. Bennett.......... Jealousy........-- 24 4,925 1900 Prince of Wales..... Ambush Il........ 16 9,875 

62 Visc’t de Namur..... Huntsman.......- 13S a 1901 B. Bletsoe.......... Grudon.......-.-- 24 9,875 

63 Lord Coventry....... Emblem........-- 16 4,275 1902 A. Gorham.........- Shannon Lass..... 21 ~10,000 

64 Lord Coventry....... Emblematic.....-. F hlis eRe fs 1903 J. S. Morrison....... Drumcree.......- 23 ~—-10,000 

65 B. J. Angell.......-. Alcibiade.......-. 23 5,175 1904 G.H. Gollan........ Moifaa cesta 26 ~=10,000 

66 Mr. Studd.......... Salamander......- 30S (saya 1905 F. Bibby...........- Kirkland.......-- 27.~—«:10,125 

67 Duke of Hamilton....Cortolvin.......-. 23 8,300 1906 Prince Hatzfeldt..... Ascetic's Silver.... 23 10,875 

68 Lord Poulett........ The Lamb........ 21 7,850 1907 S. Howard.........- Er@MON'As.c0 si eee 23 12,000 

69 Mr. Weyman........ The Colonel:...... 22 8,800 1908 Maj. F. Douglas- 

TOC EVANS sence) 20s eo» The Colonel....... 23 7;325 Pennant........-- Rubiot esas sea 24 = 12,000 

71 Lord Poulett........ The Lamb........ 25 8,325 1909 J. Hennessy......--- Lutteur HI........ 32 12,000 

72 E. Brayley........-- Casse Tete.....-- 25 7,275 1910 S. Howard........-- Jenkinstown iit s 25 12,000 

73 Capt. Machell....... Disturbance....... 28 9,800 1911: F: Bibby-........-.-< Glenside.........- 26 ~=-:12,500 

74 Capt. Machell......-. Reugny.....------ 22 9,450 1912 Mr. C. G. Assheton- 

GP MCUBICC eee cu aces Pathfinder.......- 18 9,700 Smith... fei Jerry Misc. Keston.» 24 16,000 

76 Capt. Machell....... Regal scinia aie o< eiaine 19 7,550 1913 Sir C. G. Assheton- 

S Ee C. Hobson.......- Austerlitz MES hee 16 6,450 Smith. sceenweance. Covertcoat........ 22 ~=15,850 


*American bred or owned. 
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Year Owner Winner Starters Value Year Owner Winner Starters V: 
MP Se VIOl sc hoaa a nate Sunloch. 222.00 a0 20 17,575 1929 Mrs. M. A. G’m'll....Gregalach........ 66 
1915 Lady Nelson........ Ally Sloper....... 20 17,575 1930 W. Midwood........ Shaun Goilin...... 41 
1916*P. F. Heybourn...... Bermouth........ 21 5,790 1931 C.R. Taylor........ Grakle>. SS coon 36 
1917*Sir G. Bullough...... Ballymacad Pema €) 6,025 1932 W. Parsonage....... Forbia........0e% 36 
1918*Mrs. H. Peel........ Poethlyn... eA 4,925 1933 Mrs. F. A. Clark..... Kellsboro Jackf.... 34 
1919*Mrs, H. Peel........ Poothlyit.2 2 as. 22 17,950 1934 Miss D. Paget....... Golden Miller..... 30 
1920 Major Gerrard....... Troytown......... 24 21,800 1935 Maj. Noel F’rlong....Reynoldstown..... 27 
1921 T. McAlpine........ Shaun Spadah.... 35 39,925 1936 Maj. Noel F’rlong....Reynoldstown..... MG 
1922 Hugh Kershaw...... Music Hall........ 32 35,000 1937 H. Lloyd Thomas....Royal Mail........ 33 
1923 Stephen Sanford....Sgt. MurphyT..... 28 36,100 1938 Mrs. M. Scott....... Battleshipt....... 36 
1924 Lord Airlie.......... Master Rob't...... 30 40,825 1939 Sir A. Maguire...... Workman......... 37 
1925 Major D. Goold...... Double Chance.... 33 40,600 1940 Lord Stalbridge..... Bogskar..).s.e eee 30 
1926 C. Schwartz......... Jack Horner...... 30 31,550 1946 Jock Morant........ Lovely Cottage.... 34 
1927 Mrs. M. Partridge. . :Sprig............ 37 41,075 1947°J. J. McDowell....... Caughoo.......... 57 
_ 1928 H. S. Kenyon....... Tipperary Tim..... 42 55,900 1948 John Proctor........ Sheila's Cottage... 43 


Grand National Steeplechase—(cont.) 


*Substitute race. American bred or owned. 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP 


Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val 
1938 Seabiscuit (5)........ GTWoolfatacces: ¢ 133 $37,150 1945 Challenge Me (4)..... A. Skoronski....... 108 48,23 
1939 Kayak II (4)......... G2 Woolfik Snzete. 125 35,075 1946 Triplicate (5)......... B. James..<). S00 113 79,9 

1940 Challedon (4)........ G. Woolf 2 .50..: 133 36,200 1947. Cover Up (4)......... R. Permane........ 117 73,5) 
1941 Big Pebble (5)....... J. Westrope........ 119 62,475 1948 Shannon II (7)....... J. Adams. /SS0u58 116 67,60 
1944 Happy Issue (4)...... H. Woodhouse. .... 119 60,600 


HOPEFUL STAKES 


Saratoga; 2-year-olds; 6/2 furlongs, i 

Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1925; run at Belmont Park 1943 to 1945, inclusive, : 
Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val 
POOSBLIGUN Scalers 5. co's C. Gannon......... LL2) $22,279. 21927, Brooms: neces eee J. Maiben,..... 04 115 55,75 
MOD ERANYE Vacs cetas coins E. Hildebrand...... 127 29,790 1928 Jack Highs... <..s ee G. Ellis..<.3, cee 127 54,10 
1905 Mohawk Il........... A. Redfern,....... 130 16,490 1929 Boojum............. R. Workman....... 117 (54,75) 
1906 Peter Pan........... W. Knapp......... 130 17,640 L930 Epithet: 7.2 .c.. seater W. Kelsay 2. canes 117 55,00 
1907 Jim Gaffney.......... DEINIGDL nc vce rears 115) 217;/500' © 19ST, Tick Onves eee eee PR. Walls. 3. eee 117. 45,95) 
#908 Helmet.............. PesNOtter > sscert cies 115 10,990 1932 Ladysman........... R, Jones: ...- eee 130 41,40 
1909 Rocky O’Brien........ Ve ePOWOIS noo tont 122 17,160 1933) Bazaatn....c5cce eee D. Meade.......... 119 33,55 
1910 Novelty............. AMDNOMASs cerons ats 130 19,140 1934 Psychic Bid.......... M.. Garner’. 122 24,25 
1913 Bringhurst........... MALOIUS)s schemas 113 4,100 1935 Red Rain.:.......... R. Workman....... 124 38,40 
(COC) UN OGL. <5 nrcte 127 69,590" 1936 ‘Maedic).--<- 4 7 eee E. Litzenberger..... 122 32,60 
PLS Ponpinant.......<. 0. Note s< 0... ear 130 9,150 1937 Sky Larking......... A. Robertson....... 119 31,45) 
1916 ‘Campfire... ...0 0000. J. McTaggart.......130 18,850 1933) El Chitois.1 cep soa N. Wall)... soccer 126 42,55 
AOLPSUN BAL... csicune oes WeKNADD: «- Ans wes 130 30,600 1939 Bimelech............ FA. Smithecasee 122 33.75 
JOUCET SCE a A. Schuttinger..... 115 30,150 1940 Whirlaway........... J. Longdens.. nae 122 37,85 
BOLO Manio’ War... .. 2.3. DUE OTEUS sre-c'c creeps = 130 24,600 1941 Devil Diver.......... Je Skelly. oo sce cee 119 35,95 
1920 Leonardo Il.......... A. Schuttinger..... 115 33,850 1942 Devil's Thumb....... C. McCreary....... 122 31,75 
BOPIRMIONVICN s.0.s., 6,5, 0 ciactew's A. Johnson........ 130 34,900 1943. Bee iMac. <. o.<230205 5. Young..2-eseaee 119 33,30 
1922 DUAUD Se eee cass ws C. Kummer........ 115) 4S8;950)) (1944) PaVotcs..8 oe eee G> Woolf-2ee see 126 51.77 
1923 Diogenes............ CSIRONCO’. cs an. ctenre 115 46,800 1945 Star Pilot............ A. Kirkland........ 112 55,19 
1924 Master Charlie. ...... GeBabINi, vos sare 130 48,700 1946 Blue Border.......... A. DeLaras,. -pniee 122 46,45 
MOZOMPOMPCY).\<.0. 0. << eters: Pekatan... « <<cireusn 127 42,850 ISATARGICS: wan soe J. Adams:neeee ee 114 48,20 
1926 Lord Chaucer........ F. Coltiletti........ 115 48,850 1948 Blue Peter........... E..Guerin. co eee 126 47.75 


EE 


New York Wagering, Attendance Records 
Type of record Track Date 


Mutuel handle (8 races) Belmont Septsi225. 19455), een eee siaiedays $6,016, EY 
Mutuel handle (7 races) Jamaica* Novy!) 330.1945.) cas yeoe, na 4,330.47 
Mutuel handle (1 race) Belmont Sept. 27, 1945......... ee "763,12 
Daily double Jamaica Oct, 80,-1945... ese, ioe seo ves aS ee 
Attendance Jamaica May §30;°1945...t2.. ee eee "64.67 


*Empire City meeting. 


4 Winner 5 Jockey Wt. Win val. 
SLE RE eis Age se OL-fowis. 2.5. <- 100 $2,850 
PILES oR oi a:sintna lott Re Swims--~... 97 2,950 


LEE W. Walker.......100 3,300 

8 Day Star........... peCarior esr. < 100 4,050 
Lord Murphy........ GeSchauver. . =. 100 3,550 
BROS o da1¢ = ssp! ara acve G. Lewis... ...-- 105 3,800 
HINdOO |. .....2.2 00 ce J. McLaughlin... .105 4,410 
PApoliO....-.....<00 Se) eee 102 4,560 
el oonatus.........-- W. Donohue..... 105 3,760 
34 Buchanan.......... Il. Murphy....... 110 3,990 
3) Joe Cotton.......... E. Henderson... .110 4,630 
TS ea Pe Duffy. . 3 -c.0- 118 4,890 
37 Montrose..........- PU OWAS cays, ais 118 4,200 
38 Macbeth II......... G. Covington..... 115 4,740 
BSpOKane.:..--.-...- iY. Riley. 33..--- 118 4,970 
MERHOY <<. 5 0s- reais 1. Murphy....... 118 5,460 
31 Kingman........... 1. Murphy....... 122 4,680 
| | See eae A. Claytons=.. os 122 4,230 
_. GT Pekunze. cc os5- 122 4,090 
BMRB AUC SA acocd sc 3.55» F. Goodale....... 122 4,020 
TED (oe Bape JEPOCKINS.8e ee. - 122 2,970 
96 Ben Brush.......... W. Simms......- 117 4,850 
97 Typhoon |l.......-.. F Gamer... .....: 117 4,850 
OA ET So W. Simms....... 117 4,850 
99 Manuel...........-- [= io) ease 117 4,850 
00 Lieut. Gibson....... J. Boland........ 117 4,850 
01 His Eminence....... J. Winkfield...... 117 4,850 
02 Alan-a-Dale......... J. Winkfield...... 117 4,850 
03 Judge Himes........ H. Booker....... 117 4,850 
BESE(WOOU™: .... <5 <6 -< BePmor: 5. see 117 4,850 
Oy] CS ae HoMartin... 2. << 122 4,850 
06 Sir Huon........... Ron roxlers ents ae 117 4,850 
SPRPINK Stl. ..0's0.0 02's A. Minder......- 117 4,850 
08 Stone Street.......- AS PICKkeNns....> ae 117 4,850 
09 Wintergreen........ V. Powers....... 117 4,850 
10 Donau..... See eathts F. Herbert......- 117 4,850 
11 Meridian........... G. Archibald. .... 117 4,850 


MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP 


Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 1'/a miles. 


mar Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
35 Top Row (4).......-- G3 Woolf...5<<-0.- 116 $18.750 
36 Time Supply (5)...-.-. R. Workman....... 121 23,500 
37 Seabiscuit (4)......-- PePollard: o-......220% 130 51,780 
38 Menow (3)...-....--- NE Wall torec.cocts aot 107 40,550 
39 Fighting Fox (4)...---. TAS ON Saeerrecocoe 113 49,250 
AQ Eight Thirty (4)....-- H. Richards......-.. 126 46,550 
41 War Relic (3).......-- T. Atkinson........ 102 48,350 


KENTUCKY DERBY 
Churchill Downs; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. 
OTe Worthye.o- os <ceoes C.H. Shilling... .117 4,850 
1913 Donerail............ R. Goose. ....... 117 5475) sae 
1914 Old Rosebud........ J. McCabe....... 114 9)125 a 
1915) Regret. 20 cada SaANottone ss se eat 112 11,450 

1916 George Smith....... duloftuss§ s2-1e 117: 9,750 

1917 Omar Khayyam...... GS Boreliys viata 7 16,600 

1918 Exterminator........ W. Knapp....... 114 14,700 
1919 Sir Barton.......... JALORUS 2 eae 112% 20,825 

1920 Paul Jones.......... Te Rice ws olen 126 30,375 

1921 Behave Yourself..... C. Thompson... .126 38,450 
1922 Morvich............ A. Johnson...... 126 46,775 
R923 FOV 2 asic ees oS ExSande@tss casi 126 53,600 

1924 Black Gold.......... J. D. Mooney... .126 52,775 

1925 Flying Ebony........ be Sande. .c-ceny 126 52,950 

1926 Bubbling Over...... A. Johnson...... 126 §0,075 
1927 Whiskery........... La McAtea aoe 126 51,000 
1928 Reigh Count........ Co Langeenonseer 126 55,375 

1929 Clyde Van Dusen....L. McAtee....... 126 53,950. 
1930 Gallant Fox......... E. Sande... 7-2. 126 50,725 

1931 Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger. ...126 48,725 
1932 Burgoo King........ E.dJames.tge.ah 126 §2,350 
1933 Brokers Tip......... D. Meade........ 126 48,925 

1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner....... 126 28,175 
1935; Omatiate 5. .nnne-ee W. Saunders..... 126 39,525 
1936 Bold Venture........ [aHanford). eee 126 37,725 

1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger....126 52,050 
1938 Lawrittiny «</> «tomers EsjAYCAT0:cissche 126 47,050 
1939 Johnstown.......... J, Stout. csceeee 126 46,350 
1940 Gallahadion......... C. Bierman...... 126 60,150 
1941 Whirlaway.......... EB, Artanon. cross 126 61,275 
1982) Shut Out sere. neers W. D. Wright..... 126 64,225 

1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden...... 126 60,725 

1944 Pensive.......-...- C. McCreary..... 126 64,675 
1945; Hoop Jisiae- sence E. Ascaro..-emere 126 64,850 

1946; Assault: 5, 72. aes W. Mehrtens..... 126 96,400 

1947 Jet Pilot, cies sosee E. Guerin.....,.. 126 92,160 
1948; Citation)... .).. sete Ex AIcalo= cee 126 83,400 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1942 Whirlaway (4)......-. G2 Woolf.sgn2, sue 130 43,850 
1943 Market Wise (5)...... V. Nodarse......-- 126 39,650 
1944 First Fiddle (5)....... J. Longden.......- 124 41,850 
1945 First Fiddle (6)....... J. Longden........ 121 42,750 
1946 Pavot (4)..........-- A. Kirkland........ 120 47,750 B 
1947 Stymie (5)........-.- C. McCreary........ 128 41,150 F 
1948 Beauchef (5)......... R. Donoso.....-..--115 47,250 


NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL L 


Narragansett Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 


sar Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
34 Time Supply (3)....-. Te euthetiscc.. stots 120 $28,000 
35 Top Row (4).....-.-- W. D. Wright.....-- 110 25,700 
36 Rosemont (4)......-- H. Richards.......- 121 32,100 
37 Calumet Dick (5)..... H. Dabson.......-- 115 28,200 
38 Stagehand (3)......-- J. Westrope......-- 119 26.300 
39 Chaliedon (3)......-. H. Richards.......- 118 24,600 
AO Hash (4)....-..0.06--- ES ArcalOste sc «012, 122 24,600 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1941 War Relic (3).......-. T. Atkinson........107 22,400 
1942 Whirlaway (4)....-..- G5 WoolficAeereeiasters 130 24,300 
1943 Market Wise (5)....-- Jo Longdenzs sor 124 25,300 
1944 Paperboy (6).......-- W. Mehrtens......- 110 23,150 
1945 Westminster (4).....- W. Garner.......-- 110 20,400 
1946 Lucky Draw (5)......- C. McCreary........123 27,950 
1948 Donor (4)......--+-+- A. Kirkland........ 105 20,750 


PIMLICO SPECIAL 


Pimlico; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 


For 3-year-olds in 1937. 


sar Winner, age Jockey wt. Win val. 
37 War Admiral........- C. Kurtsinger.....- 128 $ 5,680 
38 Seabiscuit (5)........ G. Woolfs....272%1 120 15,000 
39 Chaliledon (3)......-- E> Arcaro.....----- 120 10,000 
40 Chaliedon (4).....-.-- G. Woolf.....-.---- 126 10,000 
41 Market Wise (3).....- W, EadSes e-c 408 - 120 10,000 
42* Whirlaway (4) ....-- G: Woolf......-..5-. 126 10,000 


*Walkover. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1943 Shut Out (4)........ EvArcarow.cueaeee 126 25,000 
1944 Twilight Tear (3)....D. Dodson..........117 25,000 
1945 Armed (4).......---- D. Dodson........-.126 25,000 
1946 Assault (3).......-. E. Arearo.ccs.a- mee 120 25,000 
1947. Fervent (3)......... AC Snidet) siaceeese 120 25,000 
1948* Citation(3).......... Et Arcaro. 2/2356 120 10,000 


< 


PIMLICO FUTURITY 


Pimlico; 2-year-olds; 1 1/16 miles. 
Run in two divisions in 1922. Distance 1 mile prior to 1929. 


Year Winner Jockey 
1921 Morvich............. A. Johnson........ 


1929 Flying Heels........ eW: Kelsay onic oie 
1930 Equipoise............ R. Workman....... 
1931;-Top: Flight... 5.0... R. Workman....... 
ASST SWIVELS cecdieesi.c-s o vie't §-Giibert..4: Bros. 
1935 Hollywood........... Si COUCEE: ciate ene 


Year Winner Jockey 


see ereee 


1937 Nedayr....... oeoW:-D, Weight. o3eee5 122 
4, ,O8aD0. yer 119 


1938 Challedon......... 


Information Please 


1939 Bimelech............ FA. Smith... aes 122 33,2; 
1940 Bold Irishman........ J..Bilbert: nose cea 122 33, 8. 
1941 Contradiction........ K. McCombs....... 122. 33,9] 
1942 Count Fleet.......... J. Longden........ 119 30,8; 
1943. Platter’) -¢:. 225 C. McCreary....... 119 33,4 
1944 Pot o’ Luck.......... D.'Dodson. 1.4.00 122 “a 
1945: Star. Pilole. 22s esee8 A; Kirkland.....282 122 36, 
4945 Jet Pilots. coc x. oe J. Gibert. 22 122 “37, 
1947- Citatlomiocdacas cc. ce D: Dodsonieinne 119 36 
1949 Capot Meru csoncetnece T. Atkinson........ 119 47 


PREAKNESS STAKES 


Pimlico; 3-year-olds; 1 3/16 miles 


Distance 142 miles prior to 1889; 114 mi 
and 70 yards from 1901 to 1907, inclusive; 
Run at Brooklyn Jockey Club’s Gravesend Co: 


Year Winner Jockey wt. 
1873 Survivor............ G. Barbee....... 110 
1874 Culpepper.......... M. Donohue,.... 110 
1875 Tom Ochiltree....... L. Hughes....... 110 
ASLOPONITBY io «05 cones cs G. Barbee....... 110 
1877 Cloverbrook.........C. Holloway......110 
1878 Duke of Magenta... .C. Holloway...... 110 
RO79Harold: oo 5.2s 525.0. W. Hughes....... 110 
1880 Grenada............ W. Hughes....... 110 
1881 Saunterer.......... W. Costello. ..... 110 
1882 Vanguard........... W. Costello...... 110 
1883 Jacobus............ G. Barbee....... 110 
1884 Knight of Ellerslie...S.H. Fisher..... 110 
1885 Tecumseh.......... J. McLaughlin... .118 
1886-The Bard........... S.H. Fisher..... 118 
1887 Dunboyne.......... W. Donohue..... 118 
1888 Refund............. F. Littlefield... .. 118 
1889 Buddhist........... H. Anderson..... 118 
1894 Assignee........... Maralagee co. S.. .122 
DROOSBOMUNAN faccsccs cscs Le ers ee 0 
1896 Margrave........... Griffin scack Ge oe 115 
1897 Paul Kauvar........ WNOMPOad s teee ee 108 
1898 Sly Fox............ SIMMS s5.04 0550's 120 
1899 Half Time.......... Clawson.......... 104 
BSOQUUHINGUS 2) ses vets. Spencer.......... 106 
1901 The Parader........ tahdry. canes 118 
1902 Old England......... Lackspns... he: 115 
1903 Flocarline........... Gannon..........113 
1904 Bryn Mawr.......... Hildebrand... ....108 
1905 Cairngorm.......... Wi: DAVISS. toss. 114 
1906 Whimsical.......... UNO sie ttt en 108 
1907 Don Enrique........ Mountain........ 107 
1908 Royal Tourist........£. Dugan........ 112 
ROOM EMONAT. ices occ vcs W. Doyle........ 116 
1916 Layminster......... RAEstopal ance 84 
1911 Watervale.......... E. Dugan........ 112 
1912 Colonel Holloway....C. Turner....... 107 
1913 Buskin............. J. Butwell....... 117 


Win val. 


Seeeecece 


Jes in 1889; 1 1/16 miles 1894 to 1900, inclusive, and 1908; 1 
1 mile in 1909 and 1910; 144 miles from 1911 to 1924, inclus: 
urse from 1894 to 1908, inclusive. Run in two divisions in 1918. 


Year Winner Jockey wt. 
1S1# Holidays. Sok A. Schuttinger. ..108 
1915 Rhine Maiden....... D. Hoffman...... 104 
1916 Damrosch.......... L. McAtee....... 115 
191? Kaltaniv tes E. Haynes....... 116 
1918 War Cloud.......... J: Loftus: 322 117 
1918 Jack Hare Jr........ C. Peak i230 115 
1919 Sir Barton.......... J. Loftus 2.ca 126 
1920 Man o’ War......... C. Kummer...... 126 
1921 Broomspun......... F. Coltiletti...... 114 
E22 Pilloryseceeee. oe Es Mortiseioeee 114 
1923\Vigil 2 3atc<t.en ee B. Marinelli...... 114 
1924 Nellie Morse........ J. Merimee...... 121 
1925 Coventry........... C. Kummer...... 126 
1926 Display............. J. Maiben....... 126 
1927 Bostonian.......... A. Abel. ........ 26 
1928 Victorian........... R. Workman..... 126 
1929 Dr. Freeland........ L. Schaefer... ... 126 
1930 Gallant Fox......... E. Sande.2 3 126 
1931 ‘Mate: eo. GAENis: 22.) eee 126 
1932 Burgoo King........ Erdames ie. nee 126 
1933 Head Play.......... C. Kurtsinger. .. .126 
1934 High Quest......... R. Jones:iscscee 126 
1935-Omahias.. i cdesccoere W. Saunders... .126 
1936 Bold Venture........ G. Woolf......... 126 
1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger. ...126 
£938: Dawb@Pses ssa chet M. Peters....... 126 
1939 Challedon.......... G. Seabonsssuee 126 
1940 Bimelech........... F. A. Smith...... 126 
1941 Whirlaway.......... EN Arcaroce= ie 126 
1942-Alsabaie. 3s ae B. James........ 126 
1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden...... 126 
1944 Pensive............ C. McCreary..... 126 
1945 Polynesian........., W. D. Wright... .126 
1946 Assault............. W. Mehrtens..... 126 
1947) 'Faultless.2. 3 deen D. Dodson. ....... 126 
1948 Citation............. E. Arcata: een 126 


SANTA ANITA DERBY 


Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 1s miles 


Distance 144.6 miles prior to 1938. 


Year Winner Jockey wt. 
ROSSNGH OSS ss So aes Ss Coucel ioesee: 126 
ROSOSHG DIG oo sn aia nists W. D. Wright..... 126 
1957 Fairy Hill........... M. Peters....... 121 
1938 Stagehand.......... J. Westrope...... 118 
1939). Clenclas... ces. secs C. Bierman...... 115 
1940 Sweepida........... R. Neves........ 120 


Win val. 
$19,650 
26,000 
45,425 
42,350 
41,850 
43,850 


Year Winner 


Jockey Wt. 
1941 Porter's Cap........ ky.Haas 2). oa ee 120 
1945 Bymeabond......... G. Woolf......... 119 
1946 Knockdown......... R. Permane...... 122 
US47sOnirust. osc J. Longden...... 118 
1948 Salmagundi..........J. Longden....... 118 


catia ath eRe 


Win val 
44,97! 
37,251 
74,68( 
81,75¢ 
79,80( 


SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11 miles 


"Winner, age 


Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. 
ENT cristae Lol [it | Sees aes 117 $108,400 1941 Bay View (4)........ NS Walloon 108 
| Top Row (5)........ W. D. Wright..... 116 104,600 1945 Thumbs Up (6)...... J. Longden...... 130°; 
Rosemont (5)....... H. Richards...... 124 90,700 1946 War Knight (6)...... J. Adams....... 15 
Stagehand (3)....... Ne Wallen. s: 100 91,450 1947 Olhaverry (8)........ M. Peterson...... 116 
Kayak fl (4)........J. Adams.......- 110 91,100 1948 Talon (6)...........- Eu Arcaro:,... cues 122 
(0 Seabiscuit (7)....... J. Pollard........ 130 86,650 . 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 
4 Run at Sheepshead Bay prior to 1913. ' ae 
ear Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 


384 Gen. Monroe (6).....W. Donohue...... 124 $4,945 1918 Johren (3).......... F. Robinson....... 110. 
385 Pontiac (4).........- Bo OMGY nes. 5. 102 5,855 1919 Corn Tassel (5)......L. Ensor.........- 108 
386. Troubadour (4)...... W. Fitzpatrick. .... 115 5,697 1920 Paul Jones (3).....- A. Schuttinger.... 106 
387 Eurus (4)..........- Go Davis: =, 5-3 ceme 102 6,065 1921 Audacious (5)....... C. Kummer....... 120 
388 Elkwood (5).. ..W. Martin. ....... 119 6,812 1922 Captain Alcock (5)...C. Ponce........- 108 
389 Raceland (4)... BubaGAFFson 7220+. 120 6,900 1923 Grey Lag (5)......-. E. Sande. 2.252 135 
390 Salvator (4)......... I. Murphy........ 127 6,900 1924 Mad Hatter (8)...... EASande 53220. ae 125 
391 Loantaka (5)........ M. Bergen........ 110 9,900 1925 Sting (4) sco cpace os B. Bruening....... 122 
392 Montana (4)........ E. Garrison. ...... 115 17,750 1926 Crusader (3)........ J. Callatian....... ‘104 
393 Lowlander (5)....... P. McDermott. -... 105 17,750 1927 Crusader (4....-..-- C. Kummer....... 127 
394 Ramapo (4).......-.- Fooleratec. see 120 ~=12,070 1928 Dolan (4).........-- J, Callahan....... 105 
395. Lazzarone (4)......- A. Hamilton. ....- 115 4,730 1929 Bateau 4).......... E. Ambrose....... 112 
396 Henry of Navarre (5).H. Griffin......... 129 5,850 1930 Petee Wrack (5)..... E-Sdndescs- at 122 
397 Ben Brush (4).....-- W. Simms......-- 123 5,850 1931 Mokatam (4)......-. A. Robertson...... 123 
OS SUT Sse A. Clayton........ 119 6,800 1932 White Clcver I] (6)..R. Workman...... 115 
J) 2 N. Turner.......- 114 6,800 1933 Equipoise (5)....... R. Workman...... 132 
300 Kinley Mack (4)..... P..McCue.....-.4. 125 6,800 1934 Ladysman (4)......-. SiCouccheoescce 114 
901 Alcedo (4)........-. H. Spencer....... 112 7,800 1935 Head Play (5)....... C. Kurtsinger..... 114 
302 Gold Heels (4).....-- 0. Wonderly.....- 124 7,800 1936 Firethorn (4)........ H. Richards....... 116 
903 Africander (3)....... Gi Pullers ots oc. 110 16,490 1937 Aneroid (4).......-. C. Rosengarten.... 110 
904 Hermis (5)......---- A. Redfern....... 127 ~=16,800 4938°Snark, (5)......2522.. J. Longden....... 120 
905 Beldame (4)........ FO Neil secon 123 16,800 1939 Cravat (4).........- J. Westrope....... 121 
306 Go Between (5)....-. W. Shaw..:....--»- 116 16,800 1940 Eight Thirty (4)..... H. Richards....... 127 
907 Nealon (4).......-.. W. Dugan......-. 113 =: 16,800 1941 Your Chance (4)..... D. Meade......... 114 
908 Ballot (4)..........- JeWNotter. 7020s oe 127. ~=19,750 1942 Market Wise (4)..... Bs James: 4270028 124 
909 Fitz Herbert (3)..... Es Dugan... -.<- 105 3,850 1943 Don Bingo (4)....... J Renieki nis 104 
910. Olambala (4)........ G. Archibald...... 115 4,800 1944 Aletern (5).......... H. Lindberg....... 108 
913 Whisk Broom II (6)..J. Notter.......-. 139 3,000 1945 Devil Diver (6)...... ES Arcatolec.y 132 
915 Stromboli (4).....-. CS Furneracs. 2-7 122 3,925 1946 Armed (5)......---- D. Dodson........ 130 
916 Friar Rock (3).....-- M. Garner......-. 101 3,450 1947 Assault (4)........-. E. Arcaro......... 130 40,000 
917 Boots (6)......+++++ J. Loftus.....-..- 122 4,900 1948 Harmonica (4)....... W. Mehrtens...... 109 39,700 


TRAVERS STAKES 
Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. 


i 134 les prior to 1890; 1% miles in 1890, 1891, and 1892; 144 miles in 1893, 1894 and 1897; 
1s ein aaa iol, 1902, and 1903. Run as Travers Midsummer Derby from 1927 to 1932, inclusive. Run 


it Belmont Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


fear Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. win val. é 
B64 Kentucky..........-- Gilpatrick..<:.. $2,950 1884 Rataplan..........-. Fitzpatrick......... 118 $4,150 ag 
B65 Maiden..........---- Sewell. .......-+++ 3,400 1885 Bersan........--..-- Spellman.......... 118 4,025 ss 
866 Merrill........------ IADG asta ciniaieio ate 3,500 1886 Inspector B........-. J. McLaugalin...... 118 = 3,825 
BOP mOtutGSS:.-. <<. += --- Gilpatrick........-- 2,850 [SSF Carey tees eee Blaylock... . oe VIS 8825 
868 The Banshee......... iid ede aencetoren e 3,150 1888 Sir-DixGie nen co. 2 J. McLaughlin...... 118 4,625 
869 Glenelg.........----- Ga Milleripcietas 2 3 3,000 1889 Long Dance........-.. BarneS.cesateis tiers 118 3,700 
870 Kingfisher.......---- (al TG rete seco 4,950 1890 Sir John............- Bergen faery ve sali 118 4,925 
871 Harry Bassett........ WIN Oliceieiafe)a s1ore= 5,600 1891 Vallera........--.--- R. Williams........ 122 2,900 
872 Joe Daniels........-- NEROWGst. cs ocr cle 5,500 1892 Azra.........--+---- Clayton. S20 122 2,750 
873 Tom Bowling.......-- RE SWIM) coerce septate 5,400 1893 Stowaway.......---- McDermott.......- 107 =. 2,450 
BRIANA oie siine 2s Barbee vine ase 5,050 1894 Henry of Navarre..... Taral Py eee SS: 125 2,350 
875 D’Artagnan........-- Barbee......-.---- 4,850 1895 Liza..........------- Griffin oo eee er 104 —-1,125 
876 Sultana.......----+. Hayward....-..--- 3,700 1897 Rensselaer.....-.-.-- Pavel oscscccie earej ee 126 =-:1,425 
877 Baden Baden........ Sayers’ ca sidacese om 4550 1901 Blues.......--.----- Shaw. ..--.+.-++-5 126 6,750 
878 Duke of Magenta..... Hughes........---- 4,250 1902 Hermis........---+-- Rice . ba ceEaslace ate 111 ‘6,750 
879 Falsetto......--.---- |. Murphy.......-- 4,950 1903 Ada Nay......--+.--: FiO’ Neill oases 106 =©8,150 
SOD IGREM AIA yee weeny Hughes... --1-+-.-- 3,750 1904 Broomstick Senet iT Burns sizes tune 129 ~=5,850 
881 Hindoo........-.-.-- J. McLaughlin 2,950 1905 Dandelion........--- Shaw... ....- 00045 111. 8,350 
882: Carley Bi.......----- Quantrell........-- 1 3,450 1906 Gallavant..........-- W. Miller.......... 111-5, 800 
883 Barnes........+--+>> J. McLaughlin 3,400 1907 Frank Gill......-..-- Nottelicccccnresroieece 129 5,800 


Sf re tie vant 129 ceed 125 1936 Granville............J. Stout........... 
Se ore 129) “5,350 1937 Burning Star.........W. D. Wright.-2.5 
amie ote ee 120 ~=7,700 1938 Thanksgiving........E. Arcaro..... Bap i fet 
: ENS OP ote ais oe 120 9,835 1939 Eight Thirty.......... H. Richards........ 117 16,575 
1920 Mano’ War.......... A. Schuttinger..... 129: 9,275 1940 Fenelon............. Jo Stent 7. eee 122 17,4, 
1921 Sporting Blood....... ED Eyker eee 116 10,275 1941 Whirlaway........... A. Robertson.......130 16,900 
1922 Little Chief.......... EP Fatorsese oe ee 123 11,325 1942-Shut Out. J.) E- Acard: ee ee 130 17,82 
1923 Wilderness ...B. Marinelli........ 120 13,550, 1943 Eurasian............. S$. Brooks: 4.26 Sen 112 19,85 
ee 1924 ‘Sun Flag.’...... FP 0) 115 14,675 1944 By Jimminy......... E. Arca... 7-00 126 25,015 
Bee t925Dangerous:.....-..:... C. Kummer........ 115 13,425. 1945 Adonis.............. C. McCreary....... 110 28,680 
ee te26 Mars... kek... F. Coltiletti.... 2... 123 15,050 1946 Natchez............. T. Atkinson... ......124 24,750 
1927 Brown Bud....:..... beiFator oe dco... 120 29,925 1947 Young Peter..........T. May. o2ceaaeeee 124 19,375 
_ * 1928 Petee-Wrack......... S. O’Donnell....... 117 30,550 1948 Ace Admiral......... T. Atkinson........ 108 19,650 
hi 1929 Beacon Hill.......... A. Robertson....... 117 (31,820 ™ 
% 3 
‘ d 
L WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY . 
y i Washington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. " 
i. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. — 
Mee 2937" Tiger... .5.......... A. Robertson... ... 117 $26,135 1944 Free for All.......... 0. Grohs 
~ 1940 Porter's Cap......... C. Bierman........ 117 30,780 . 
BUAIISAD sts. so R. L. Vedder....... 119 32,575 2 
1942 Occupation.......... EBalaskies22 2% 122 58,475 E 
BSASNOCCUDY:. ss <coes. 6. - Le Whiting: *<.. 5... 113 43,625 7 
WIDENER Lg 
Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/5 miles ; 
Run as Widener Challenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, inclusive. — 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. - 
1936 Mantagna (4)....... E. Litzenberger...109 $10,150 1942 The Rhymer (4).._.. ES Arcarose 111 $53,950 — 
1937 Columbiana (4)...... H. Le Blanc. ..... 103 52,000 1944 Four Freedoms (4)...E. Arcaro........ 109% 29,350 
1938 War Admiral (4)..... C. Kurtsinger. ...130 49,550 1946 Armed (5)..... ect D. Dodson....... 128 45,700 
1939 Bull Lea (4)......... I. Anderson...... 119 46,450 1947 Armed (6)...........D. Dodson..,.... 129 43,900 
1940 Many Stings (5)..... R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 1948 El Mono (4)......... PoiRoberts. 2.22. 112 43,800 — 
, 1941 Big Pebble (5)....., G. Seabo........ 109 51,800 : 


ta , Pe rie a) 4 
‘ats ¥ 
’ i 4 44 eh CER ee 
s, ~ ij ae ee 
7 Dae 


Travers Stakes—( cont.) 


mation Plea 


POP War 


' 
Wt. Win val. §$ Year Winner Jockey 
“ea neataee hee 116 5,800 1930 Jim Dandy........... FJ. Bakery. oa 
PEN ee tr 129. 5,800 1931 Twenty Grand........L. McAtee.. Sn ee 
renee 129 4,825 1932 War Hero............J. Gilbert 4 
Sehitars 129- 2.725 1933 Inlander.............R. Jones........... 
De sce tances 123 3,000 1934 Observant..........-L. Humphries 
Taentsee 106 =2,150 1935 Gold Foam...........S. Coucci 


WOOD MEMORIAL 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds; 1 1/16 miles 


Run as Wood Stakes prior to 1927. Distance 1 mile and 70 yards 
Memorial Stakes from 1927 to 1941, inclusive. Run in two divisions in 


from 1925 to 1939, inclusive. Run as Wood 
1944, 194 A 


5, and 1947. 

Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1925 Backbone........... AIPA KO Ion, arce 110 $7,600 1939 Johnstown.......... M Stouts ences 120 $17,675 
1926 Pompey............ B. Breuning. .... 120 8,700 1940: Dib. cate ee L. Haas; see 120 19;2250 
ROPPESAXOH... ye... CNEL A oe 117 9,050 1941 Market Wise........ D. Meade....... 120 16,650 ~ 
1928 Distraction.......... D. McAuliffe. .... 120 11,300 1942 Requested........., W. D. Wright... 120 22,900 
MOCORESSATGS, J... oa... M. Garner....... 110 11,000 1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden...... 126 20,150 : 
1930 Gallant Fox......... Ex Sande wrss: 2 120 10,150 1944 Stir Up........0.... E. Arcaroy.20 126 19,625 
1931 Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger. .. .120 10,200 1944 Lucky Draw......... J. Longden...... 126 20,115 
1932 Universe........... L. McAtee....... 120 10,400 1945 “Jeepia. ce ee A. Kirkland... ... 126 18,945 € 
1933 Mr. Khayyam....... Ps Walls ss. wat, ce 122 3,760 1945) Hoopwrn..c cee Ey Arcaro., ae 126 18,945 tS 
1934 High Quest......,.. DeBellizzitae. +: 120 3,990 1946 Assault............. W. Mehrtens..... 126 22,600 re 
RU SOMOOAVE Woes solace. R. Workman..... 112 11,350 194% Phalanxy.c-, 2... E. Atcaro,- 126 31,325 as 
mogbotieufels. 2... ssa... E. Litzenberger...112 10,775 LAT eI Willea a. on ere E..Arcaro.s mee 126 31,625 : 
1937 Melodist:........... J. Longden...... 120 19,105 1948 My Request......... D. Dodson.....,. 126 34,600 i 
1938 Fighting Fox........ Ji Stoutinn eee 120 $17,450 . > 

—_—____ 


Calumet Sets Single-Day Record 


On May 15, 1948, Warren Wright’s Calu- 
met Farm won the Preakness at Pimlico Gallant 
with Citation and finished one-two with 


Faultless and Fervent in the $75,000-added 


Fox Handicap at Jamaica to set a 


single-day earnings record of $169,670. 


ea * Man o' War's Record 
(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by Glen Riddle Farm.) Gee. 
‘ 1919 : 4 — 
Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. Time Odds Earnings 
Belmont Park............ Parsatss aretng erties Oe Sst 115 1 359 3-5. § ty 
Belmont PARR Seek ois.vie'as fo Keene Memorial Stakes............. S¥fst 115 1 1:0534 7-10 4,200 
une AMAIA ten ee eke cjoten Youthful’Stales. [3c cnc. « aoe aw sies SKF, 120. 1 20635 1-2 
We 23  Aqueduct:... 2... Hudson Stakes...... ORE AT % 130 1- 13013 1-10 
uly 5 JULIET (ts Ee oo ee Wremont Stakesse sec ev ose ~~ eek rds hy P13 1-10 
\ug. MM SOTALO RA, Soo oc c= vinis.e ss United States Hotel Stakes. ......... % 130 1 1:12% 9-10 
eiaee SatatOka. vo. as. sks Sanford Memorial Stakes............ % 130° 2/21,” “11:20 
lug. 23 Saratoga.............. ....Grand Union Hotel Stakes........... % 130'n tT 1:12 11-20 
ug. SUS TG). Een re Hopeful Stakes. Vhs. cst ece es We 1300 Sr is 9-20 
sept. 13 Belmont Park.....:...... Belmont Futurity.............-..... 4St127, ©) Paes 1-2 
y Totals. 2t-cae 
r 1920 
Date Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin: Time Odds Earnings 
PeyRASPIMNCO!. 2c. 5. 050-22. ees Preakness Stakes sgis<0eciess soe 1% 12609 1:513% 4-5 
flay 29 Belmont Park............ Withers Stakes.22.. 2 oa52. (et 1 118 1° ~ 1:353¢ 1-7 
une 12 Belmont Park............ Belmont Stakes... 2.2. <..¥ssa5- 00% 1% 126 1 2:144% 1-25 
BRGRP PE CSAMOICAs biaii cosine isis Stuyvesant Handicap................ 1 135.5) Vea ss 1-100 3,850 
RVMLOMETANUCUUCE, «0.00... snes. Dwyer, Stakes i: --taeace is seeac ee 1% 1265 1:494¢ 1-5 4,850 
1, 7)» SER): Willer Stakes) .o 3p see oeema se ke Theos. 13L. 1. 95625 1-30 4,700 
MiPeeh ee SalatOga vs. -- 6-2-2 eee Travers Stakes. .2eeeen cite aes co 1% 129 - 1, “201% 2-9 9,275 
sept. 4 Belmont Park............ Lawrence Realization Stakes......... 1% 1260 2:4046 1-100 15,040 
sept.11 Belmont Park............ Jockey Club Stakes,...........-..¥- 14 4 118 Sel 222855 1-100 5,850 
sept.18 Havre de Grace........... Potomac Handicap................-. Ter, 138 Sea 1:444¢ 15-100 6,800 
ct. 12 Kenilworth Park.......... Kenilworth Park Gold Cup........... 149) 120 tad 2a, 1-20 80,000 
f, ‘Total /injemerae $166,140 
: RECAPITULATION q 
year Age Sts. Ist 2a 3d Unp. Earnings 
SIRE te No, oo cs vie aicieces cpacececeeptevndves sesedennscse 2s 5.10 9 1 0 0 $ 83,325 
Sa tn ce oe coins Ragit scm seo bsectee cimenrticie va Sd neisicle 0,0 ce Rees! 1140. oO 0 166,140 
CGP IR. aac sR ee eer inc Sree 2a 20 1 0 0 $249,465 


(Man o’ War died on Nov. 1, 1947.) 


FACTS ON 


Stymie, world’s leading money-winning 
thoroughbred, was retired for the year after 
suffering a broken ankle bone in the Mon- 
mouth Handicap at Monmouth Park on 


STYMIE 


July 24, 1948. The son of Equestrian-Stop 
Watch, by On Watch, was bred by Max 
Hirsch, is owned by Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs 
and is trained by Hirsch Jacobs. 


Stymie's Stake Victories 


1945 
Earn- 
Date Event Dist. Wt. Time ings 
lune 2 Grey Lag Handicap ...1% 121 174944 $10,640 
july 4 Brooklyn Handicap ....1%4 116 2:02% 39,120 
july 28 Butler Handicap ...... {%_ 121 1:56% 38,770 
Aug. 25 Saratoga Cup .......-. 1% 126 2:58 18,645 
Det. 6 Continental Handicap ..1%46 122 1:43% 11,355 
Nov. 3 Westchester Handicap .!%e@ 125 1:56% 38,765 
Nov. 24 Riggs Handicap ..... 1%.— 123 2:00 23,600 
Nov. 30 Pimlico Cup Handicap 2% 128 4:35% 21,600 

1946 
May 4 Grey Lag Handicap ...1% 127 1:49% 24,750 
Aug. {10 Whitney Stakes ...... 1% 120 2:07% 19,350 
Aug. 3! *Saratoga Cup ....... 1% 126 3:07% 6,125 
sent. {4 Edgemere Handicap ...1% 121 1:50% 19,750 
Sept. 25 Manhattan Handicap .1% 126 2:29% 20,050 
Jet. 12 New York Handicap ..2% 128 3:51% 41,200 
Net. 26 Gallant Fox Handicap “1% 126 2:42% 59,050 


*Walkover. 


HUNTS MEETINGS 
Other Winners, 1948 
MARY MELLON—Mrs. Stephen e.) Clark, 


Jr.’s Trough Hill 
NOEL LAING—Hlila A. Widener’s Adapta- 


ble 


1947 

Earm- 

Date Event Dist. Wt. Time ings 
May 10 Metropolitan Handicap | 124 1:37% 21,650 
June 28 Questionnaire Handicap !%4g 125 1:44 18,225 
July 5 Sussex Handicap ..... 14% (28 2:02% 20,850 
july 19 Empire’Gold Cup ....- 1% 126 2:42% 73,000 
July 30 Massachusetts Handicap 1% 128 1:50 41,150 
Sept. 1 Aqueduct Handicap ...f%6 132 1:4435 20,050 
Oct. 25 Gallant Fox Handicap .154 125 2:44% 56,350 

{948 
May 22 Metropolitan Handicap | 126 1:364% 21,200 
June 26 Aqueduct Handicap ...1%e 130 | 145% 19,750 
July 3 Sussex Handicap ..... 1% $30 2:62 21,450 
Stymie's Record by Years 

Year Age Sts. lst 2d 3d Unp. Earnings 
(9435 RE 2 28 4 8 4 12 $ 15,935 
1944 ...... 3 29 3 5 10 {l 36,325 
(945 0 ath: 4 19 9 4 4 2 225,375 
(946 er ..,016 5 20 8 7 4 1 238,650 
19475 5)... 6 19 7) 5 2 5 299,775 
1948........ 7 it 4 3 ) 2 95,275 
OfalSrrer ci cas (26 +35", 32 26 3 $911,335 


JosrpH E. Davis 
Rosert A. FaIRBAIRN 
WALTER M. JEFFoRDS 


Though its original charter was dated Feb. 8 
the American turf, might well be considered as havin 
service to thoroughbred racing in 1948 because the 
_ Jockey Club, was organized in 

_ Derby the only honorary member. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM Woopwarp, Chairman; Gzorcz D. WiDENER, Vice-chairman; 
JOSEPH E. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer 


STEWARDS 
DONALD P, Ross 
JOHN H. WHITNEY 
GerorcE D. WIDENER 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT TREASURER—MarsHati Cassipy 


, 1894, The Jockey Club, parent body c 
g completed its fifty-seventh year O 
Board of Control, forerunner of Th 
1891. Membership is limited to fifty, with The Earl 0! 


oa 


a 


* 
~ 


WILLIAM WoopwarD 
OGDEN PHIPPS 


A. G. VANDERBILT 


GENERAL RACING SECRETARY AND HANDICAPPER—J. B, Campsezs. 
: REGISTRAR—Harotp O. VossurcH 
MEMBERS OF THE JOCKEY CLUB 


‘ 


Year Year Year 
elected elected — 
teas icicle cicce 1944 Russell A. Firestone. ..........1948 Samuel D. Riddle.............1 0 
SS ASS 1930 Robert L. Gerry... ...........1913 Donald P. Ross. ..............1941 
Ae ee 1942 Arnold Hanger...............1939 A. G. C. Sage............... 1928) 
= aes Se 1939 William F. Hitt... ........... 1937 W. Plunket Stewart...........1932 
5 ee 1939 Wm. Harding Jackson... ......1947 Whitney Stone............... 
Howard Bruce................. 1939 Walter M. Jeffords..........., 1925 Alfred G. Vanderbilt.......... 1937 
Henry-WSull; 2. oc... 1928 Robert J. Kleberg............. 1939 F..S..von Stade... enon 1935, 
Carleton F. Burke..........., 1937 A. K. Macomber.............. 1917 George H. Walker............. 1926 
Hames Butler, ........ oss... 1946 Paul/Mellon cco ee 1947 Cornelius V. Whitney.......... 1930. 
F. Ambrose Clark. ............ 1919 WSN MOIS. ce eae 1894 John Hay Whitney............ 1928 
BOnH oC... ccc. ........ 1943 John A. Morris............... 1928 George D. Widener............ 1916, 
MosephE. Davis... ..:........ 1920 Crispin Oglebay.............. 1943 William Woodward............ 1917 
William du Pont, Jr............ 1932 Henry A: Parr, ‘HI... ....2.... 1943 Warren Wright.. |-- 5 eee 1937 
Robert A. Fairbairn........... 1926 HECUEN PDS... = eee 1930 William Ziegler, Jr............ 1938 
Marshall Field,............... 1922 Ogden iPhinps ..--. 3 tos ee 1939 Y 
Honorary Member—Earl of Derby 
\ 
Address—250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. ; 
THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. : 
OFFICERS 
JAMES E. Doo.ey, President; CARLETON F. BURKE, Vice-president; SPENCER J . DRAYTON, 
Executive Secretary; JamEs BUTLER, Secretary; EUGENE Mort, Treasurer 
DIRECTORS 
Amory L. Haskell J. F. Mackenzie Matt J. Winn 
John C. Clark Donald P. Ross Henry A. Parr, III 
Benjamin F. Lindheimer Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
MEMBERS 
Ak-Sar-Ben Golden Gate Fields Pimlico : 
Aqueduct Havre de Grace Rockingham Park — 
Arlington Park Hialeah Park Gaita tate 
Atlantic City Hollywood Saratoga 
Bel Air Jamaica Sportsman’s Park 
Belmont Park Keeneland Suffolk Downs | 
Churchill Downs Laurel Tanforan 
Delaware Park Lincoln Fields Timonium 
Del Mar Longacres Tropical Park 
Empire City Monmouth 


Fair Grounds (New Orleans) 


Garden State Park 


Narragansett Park 
Oaklawn Park 


Washington Park 


Address—400 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. ¥. 


LEADING ALL-TIME MONEY-WINNING THOROUGHBREDS 
(Through Nov. 18, 1948) 


é Win 


Horse Owner Amount Starts 1st 2d 3d pet 
nnn ETE EEE EIS SESn SESE SSnnSaS ENTS 
Stymie B chang SIS Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs..... $919°395. 2. .426 276235). 5-82 oO oe 

(Oi DUGS 2) a ay CALOMet Faris hs <6 simran * B30,2500: c BT tee a ces 
NSTC GS aa GolImMe Ge POrn cn cniswmic mi) 7'13,700..;. - 63.2... 36.4 ..0420. Dee 

BRR ALERE A pe cia ae Sw 5 Robert J. Kleberg.......- 626,620--. 3.488.416.0275 Di ateeoereee ae 
Whitrlaway ......... Cahimet: Farm... .~55 5. <<". 561,161. ¢. + 60.95.82. 5.15 ee eee paee ee, 
*Gallorette ........ Mrs. Marie Moore......... 445°58). 20. (2)... 21s 20 eee (292 <7 
Seabiscuit. .......-..- Charles S. Howard........ 437,730... . 89....:33..4,15) 05 382 ose 

| a E. O. Stice & Sons.......- 494 4210 2 O48. lee oe 9. ...354 7 
OT SUE bi CO. Ve_ Whitney -5-540- ee xe 409,035. e220 Osa nae nee Ton. 10.2. S16 4 
Mirst MIGGle 2. 2... .. Mrs. E. D. Mulrenan...... 398,610.... 95. 5.223... 24.2 4.20 7 aa ae 


ee “= og 
*Purchased from William L. Brann in 1948. 5 


LEADING MONEY-WINNING OWNERS LEADING TRAINERS SINCE 1930 
(Since 1930) (Winners saddled) é 
‘Year Name Amount Win- Money Fi 
1930 CG. V. Whitney ............ $385,972 oso c eae nee foe 
981i GC. V. Whitney ......-.----- 422,923 oS A WA eae $ 70, 
1932 C. V. Whitney "7" "* 409g] (1981 J. D. Mikel .....-..- 72 49,770 
1933 C. V. Whitney ON ge SAAT SOF 1932 G. Alexandra ........ 76 55,890 
1934 Brookmeade Stable .......- le peters pipe cg? 116° 16;965' = 
; « JACODS . 2 ke ha ee ie 127 113,055 y 
4935. A. G. Vanderbilt .........-. 303,605 3955 #..Jacobs ne ape 
1936 Milky Way Farm Stable .... 206,450 1936 H. Jacdhe 22 See 177 155789 4 
1937 Mrs. Charles S. Howard ..... 214,559 1937 H. Tncshe ee nae ade 
1938 H. Maxwell Howard ........ 226,495 H. Satobs ee 108 iieane A 
1939 Belair Stud ............---- 2nk tO! ee 2 Sa eee 109 
1940 Charles S. Howard ........- 334,120 ers Bl. DOOD eae 106 
#941 Calumet Farm ..-......---- 475,091 joa, pis OPEL. oe sae be ined 
1942 Greentree Stable ........-- 414,432 jo49 ale cae iohe-e beer te TBE REA 
1943 Calumet Farm :.......-.--- 267,915 1943 H. Face ae 128 210775 
1944 Calumet Farm .........---- 601,660 1944 H. aE Al 117 306 Bat 
1945 Maine Chance Farm ....... 589,170 1945 s. iphone eee cee 127 238 361 
1946 Calumet Farm ......-.-..--- 564,095 1946 Ww aiclter (ioe 122 329 725 
AE aah ae ee 1,402,436 047 w.Molter ...........155 833,970 
1948 *Calumet Farm ........---- 1,233,560 1046-4 W. Molter: <0. .5em 1880 eee 
*Through Nov. 17. eretough Nev 17. 


LEADING JOCKEYS SINCE 1930 
(Winners ridden) 
Win- Un- 


TOP MONEY-WINNING THOROUGHBREDS 
(Since 1930) 


Year Jockey Mounts ners placed Pct. Year Horse and age Starts 1st Amount 
1930 H.R. Riley .... 861 177 416 .21 1930 Gallant Fox (3) .. 10 9 $308,275 
1931 H. Roble ...... 1,174 173 673 .15 1931 ‘Top Flight (2) .... 7 7 219,000 
1932 J. Gilbert ....- 1,050 212 534 .20 1932 Gusto (3) 2s cee 16 4 145,940 
1933 J. Westrope ... .1,224 801 522 .25 1933 Singing Wood (2) 9 3 88,050 
1934 M. Peters .....-- 1,045 221 498 .21 1934 Cavalcade (3) .... 7 6 111,235 
1935 C. Stevenson ...1,099 206 578 .19 19385 Omaha (3) ...... 9 6 142,255 
1936 B. James ....-.. 1,106 245 505 .22 1936 Granville (3) .... 11 7 110,295 
1937 J. Adams ...... 1,265 260 642 .21 1937 Seabiscuit (4) .... 15 11 168,580 
1938 J. Longden ....1,150 236 575 .21 1938 Stagehand (3) ... 15 8 189,710 
1939 D. Meade .....- 1,284 255 628 .20 1939 Challedon (3) .... 15 9 184,535 
1940 _ BH. Dew. ....---- 1,377. 287 309-21. -- 1940 Bimelech (3) ...-- 7 4 110,005 
1941 D. Meade .....- 1,164 210 611 18 1941 Whirlaway (3) .... 20 13 272,386 
1942 J, Adams ....-- 1,120 245 640 .22 1942 Shut Out (3) .... 12 8 238,872 
1943 J. Adams ...... 1,069 228 511 .21 1943 Count Fleet (3) .. 6 6& 174,055 
1944 TT. Atkinson ....1,539 287 808 .19 1944 Pavot (2) ....---- 8 8 179,040 
1945 J.D. Jessop ....1,085 990 445 .27 1945 Busher (3) ....-. 13 10 273,735 
1946 T. Atkinson ... 1,377 233 758 .17 1946 Assault (3) ...-.- 15 8 424,195 
1947 J. Longden ....1,327 316 566 24 1947 Armed (8) pieces 17 11 376,325 
1948 *J. Longden ... 1,078 295 439 .27 1948 *Citation (3) ..-..-.. 18 17 £674,570 


*Through Nov. 17. *Through Nov. 17. 


oa cite Set 
Information Piease Almana 


= WORLD RECORDS 


Distance Horse, age, weight, track and date 
NU Big Racket, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico; February 5, 1945....... Spas bao ewal 


2”t Tie Score, 5, 115, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico; Feb. 5, 1946 
% 


ia | Pan Zareta, 5, 120, Juarez, Mexico; Febritary10) 19153. ot Sy, et ee een 
i] 5S”Af Nance’s Ace, 3, 112, Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla.; December 27, 1944..............0ceeesecees.s.., A 
x 5% Fighting Fox, 4, 126, Empire City, Yonkers, N. Y.; July 8, 1939....... 2 deta sene SaaS i 
7 % *Gelding by Broken Tendril, 3, 123, Brighton, England; August 6, 1929.................-0-----.0s see, : 
> Fair Truckle, 4, 119, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.; Oct. 4,1947..... .2% Jeesessscadess 5 
i 6AT Snark, 4, 109, Hialeah Park, Miami, Fla; February 9'.1937 0.08, ...0035 so. eee ee A 
2 % Buzfuz, 5, 120, Hollywood Park, Inghewood ,“Calif.; Jurio.20, 19471... .....-. 0-028 eee : 
Honeymoon, 4, 114, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif.; June 3, 1947................... s 
1 Equipoise, 4, 128, Arlington Park, Arlington Heights, IlI.; June 30, 1932........... of 
Prevaricator, 5, 118, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif; October 2, 1948................----.-.. sees 
I mi.70yd. South Dakota, 3, 122, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio; August 4, 1945.2... 2... ....csccseceeeesesece ee, : 
x 1% , Count Speed, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif; Oct. 4, 1947... ....003.s.esescseesssssesana : 
1% Indian Broom, 3, 94, Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif.; April 11, 1936............... : 
J Shannon {1, 7, 124, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.; October 16, 1948... 5. wa vcnne oe tenon een E 
1% Challedon, 3, 120, Keeneland, Lexington, Ky.; October 10,.19995 Se eee 5 
Lucky Draw, 5, 123, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. I.; Sept. 14, 1946........0.0.....0..005.000,,,,, : 
1% Saint Andrews II, 7, 133, Brighton, England; June 21,1999 cidade eect ane ee 5 
1% Man 0’ War, 3, 126, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; June 1291920 5 vsaic os cin saret ceee nee 5 
1” The Bastard, 3, 124, Newmarket, England; October 18, 1929........................., se, : 
1% Man o’ War, 3, 126, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; September 4, 1920. . io. .2c coca eee i 
Historian, 5, 121, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif.; Aug. 3, 1946........ 4 
1mi.5Y f Distribute, 9, 109, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio; September 7, 1940.2 «0 50.03 Seb eaeeece nee : 
1% Buen Ojo, aged, 133, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A.; Januaty 8, 1922. oes. cscc doesnt s 
1% Pharawell, 5, 119, Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla., April 8) LAT eo etscaserey coon ee : 
2 Polazel, 3, 142, Salisbury, Sngland sUulyi9-1924 toes eee See aa Cea : 
2mi.40yd. Winning Mark, 4, 107, Thistle Down Park, Cleveland, Ohio; July 20, 1940............0..00c0.. cee, " 
_ 2mi.70yd. Filisteo, 7, 116, Pimlico, Md, :Octobor, 30,1961 7c. eR ey lee oe : 
26 Momo Flag, 4, 120, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. I.; September 27, 1944... voce eee = 
2% Centurion, 5, 119, Newbury, England; September 29,, 1923. cask wee tek Lee : 
26 Santiago, 5, 112, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. I.; September 27, 1941... os. see eee 
2% Dakota, 4, 116, Lingfield, England; May 27, 1927.........00.ssccvneess=n-2..005cnchieiay ee c 
2% Wiki Jack, 4, 97, Tijuana, Mexico; February: nl 925 acces aceon: tase ene K 
Miss Grillo, 6, 118, Pimlico, Mat November.12/:1948).: tects yeni ote me : 
2% TWorthman, 5, 101, Tijuana, Mexico; February 2251925 20a. ea ee : 
2% Shot Put, 4, 126, Washington Park, Homewood, Iil.; August 14, 1940 aes ica ove acon aoe i 
2% tBosh, 5, 100, Tivena, Mexico; March 8, 1925.2... 23-erecs saieessssdsNcsssc eee ee 5:23 
3 Farragut, 5, 113, Agua Caliente, Mexico; March as See ee 5:15 
3% Winning Mark, 4, 104, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill.; August 25, 1940... ns dehaida ce 6:13 
4 Sotemia, 5, 119, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky.; October Lig) UCASE AEA 7:10% © 
*3/4 mile course at Brighton is i i 5 
eH io ater a Se Bese from a hill and is down grade to within one-third of a mile of the 
Straight Course 
Distance Horse, age, weight, track and date Time 
% Bob Wade, 4, 122, Butte, Mont; August 20, 1890. 2. -i.ss2nses.:sises>-asars +g pO 121% 
% King Rhymer, 2, 118, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif.; Feb. 21, ADAT sos Seisierag wise ec Ra 
Y Gloaming, 6, 127, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand; January 12, 19213. cenesssoteashe ea 45 
4 f Algasir, 2, 116, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.: June 16, 1088 oon a sesrcce ties cece 5046 
ey Devineress, 3, 103, Epsom Downs, Epsom, England; June 2, 1933... sin sacninscieaee sense ee 15434 
SAF Plater, 2, 107, Morris Park, New York, N. Y.; October 21, 1902. ies sscnessssondus ese sean Sean 1:02% 
y%, Artful, 2, 130, Morris Park, New York, \N. Ye; Gctober 15, 1908... 35.05: oot.c1 es 1:08 
6% f Porter's Mite, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; September 17; 1938.0. 2.200 .scs ee 1:14% 
*Abt% High Strung, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; September 15,1928 0 cissie.s «(se ee 1;19'\ 
% First Edition, 4, 126, Hurst Park, Hampton Court, England; May. 25, 1926... .<.:.......,.. 40h 1:20- 
1 Mopsus, 3, 105, Brighton, England; June 22,1999... .-00 svaobandeqeot su i terdels, oot 1:32 
1% Banquet, 3, 108, Monmouth Park, New Jersey; July 17, 1890. cies sina eh spiiases. hy os aie eee 2:038% 
*165 feet short of 7/8 mile, 
ee 
= CITATION'S RECORD BY YEARS 
Mexican Stake Winners, 1948 (Through October 29, 1948) 
(At Hipodromo de las Americas 
incr sinks eee ) ee aiuee Wear Age Starts Ist 2d 34 Earnings 
HANDICAP DE LAS AMERICAS—Siete Lagu LOA UK eae 2's. 5. Oat 4cs LOO ane $155,680 
Eo SSUES IE a eal aa aan UR tight $21,765 194825550 3). 855.07 opel ee ae 674,570 


DERBY MEXICANO—The Gike, E. Sylvia, {15.. 16,390 Totals oe he MUA EES $830,250 


OTHER STAKE WINNERS IN 1948 


(This compilation does not include victors listed in tabular matter.) 


; Key to Abbreviations Used 


.Q—Aqueduct (N. Y.) EC—Empire City (N. Y.)* HO—Hollywood Park (Calif.) 
.P—Arlington Park (Ill.) FG—Fair Grounds (La.) J—Jamaica (N. Y.) 
.C—Atlantic City (N. J.) GS—Garden State (N. J.) K—Keeneland (Ky.) 
3—Bay Meadows (Calif.) GG—Golden Gate (Calif.) L—taurel Park (Md.) ° 
3E—Belmont Park (N. Y.) GP—Gulfstream Park (Fla.) | LF—Lincoln Fields (IIl.)t 
30—Bowie (Md.) HG—Havre de Grace (Md.) MP—Monmouth Park (N. J.) 
>D—Churchill Downs (Ky.) HP—Hialeah. Park (Fla.) N—Narragansett Park (R. I.) 
)P—Delaware Park (Del.) HA—Hawthorne Park (Ill.) OP—Oaklawn Park (Ark.) 
)M—Del Mar (Calif.) 

*At Jamaica, fAt Washington Park. 


3-Year-Olds and Over 


P—Pimlico (Md.) 


RP—Rockingham Park (N.H.) 


S—Saratoga (N.Y.) 


SA—Santa Anita Park (Cal.) 
SD—Suffolk Downs (Mass.) 


T—Tanforan (Calif.) 


TP—Tropical Park (Fla.) 
WP—Washington Park (Ill.) 


jockey, weight Win val. 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. Stake, track, winner, 
ALL AMERICAN (AC)—Rampart, M. Basile, MATRON (AP)—Four Winds, S. Brooks, 119 .. $23,650 
RD oc ica os wae a cere sip esersice = $11,375 MERCHANTS’ & CITIZENS’ (S)—Beauchef, R. 
AMERICAN (HO)—Stepfather, E. Pederson, {11 . 32,400 Donoso; —.117) s.r eee So jols atehaje 0 sone aeRS 15,300 
AQUEDUCT (AQ)—Stymie, R. Permane, 130.. 19,750 METROPOLITAN (BE)—Stymie, C. McCreary, 2 
ARGONAUT (HO)—Shannon 2nd, J. Adams, 112 32,400 2G oo Swi de Fate nine Rasataleler ake abe eaten tee a 21,200 
ARLINGTON (AP)—Stud Poker, R. L. Baird, MIAMI BEACH (HP)—Stud Poker, D. Mae- 
OS. os soles ve cwsle eee cassie eee ees 38,000 Andrew, 15. skeet a saisie)= ae sia taeya i eles 13,900 
BAY MEADOWS (B)—Mafosta, a Longden, 126 pers ati! ISLE (WP)—In the Pink, H. Woodhouse, ota 
BELDAME (AQ)—Conniver, D. Dodson, 12! ... 700s) 0 MOD hott. Sees eae a isle wie > are itl atoll eieele i 
BEN ALI Wide Fevent, N. L. Pierson, 124... 9,350 MODESTY (AP)—Bewitch, H. Woodhouse, 107.. 20,850 
BEVERLY (WP)—Honeymoon, J. Westrope, 121 21,900 knit PITCHER (MP)—Camargo, C. Kirk, regs 
L (HA)—Oration, F. A- HIS we ee Uo seee eee ; 
| Sabena a . 3 os Cer - SSS ee 18,000 ald aa fase tt Pe ee An phen 
"BLACK HELEN (HP)—Shotsilk, W. Cook, 96 MYRTLE —Daily Dip, H. Keene, e 
B10 950) and ernest. M. Basile, {20...... hey aE CASTLE (DP)—Miss Grillo, 1. Hanford, Pryicie 
CAMDEN (GS)—Macbeth, J. Stout, 108........ 12.675. 9 WAS: coh ener ee nee ree i 
CARTER (AG)—Gallorette, eB Sei: ee 20,550 hibed ORLEANS (FG)—Star Reward, S. Brooks, apr 
—G oe kt Oth | eid Ween terra aren sare Fi Mae eae , 
ON LD a ae dames aimee 8,500 NEW YORK (BE)—Miss Grillo, C. McCreary, is een 
—Ri , O. Scurlock, 126 ....... 19,050 P QO cn oss orci «ole ve civtele ote s Pints sinlate Fetes leipl Reale nee A 
ESONIAL. (GS)—iteabei, W. Mehrtens, 110.. 14,375 OMNIBUS (MP)—Flash Burn, D. Gorman, tit 12,550 
GOMELY (EC)—Conniver, E. Guerin, 123 ..... plait ER ONOE: (J)—Better Self, W. Mehrtens, aie 
10 iy==CarolynvA., Ca LeBlanc, (10) 14,625, 5 PRS rin oe ela ere vic oa cieaieleia es ee Cena, 2 ths a 
SS EECREIELD. (EC) Phalanx, S. Clark, 129 20,300 PHOENIX (K)—Coaltown, J. Robertson, 108... oe 
DEL MAR (DM)—Frankly, J. Westrope, 112 .. 18,350 PRINCETON (GS)—Rippey, R. J. Martin, 124 12, 
DIXIE (P)—Fervent, N. L. Pierson, {21....... 21,950 BySEne roe. (AQ)—Knockdown, F. Zu- Py 
i — eee fl  SeeeIRE rie Oe parC Or SO , 
Shot iis he: ee Naar ee 11,575 QUESTIONNAIRE (£C)—Donor, R. Rozelle, 115 20,500 
DOUBLE EVENT (2d div.) (TP)—Colosal, R. ROCKINGHAM PARK (RP)—Willing Spirit, C. ves 
Pe segicln cing nines nooo ween cnc cones 10,775 ogers, IIl ......-. see eres pretest e tere eee A 
ER CEMERE (AQ)—Loyal Legion, T. Atkinson, ae ade a a IAMS (N)—Misleader, W. ea 
(SS Sy Se enee seca enenenere ; aylor, ive eercetie kale aistie dae ee 13/400 
BURKE (HG)—Contest, H. Mora, 104 11,950 ROSEBEN (BE)—Rippey, E. Guerin, 135...... F 
Eaeine GOLD CUP (EC-at-B)—Citation, E ep BONE MERER IES (BO)—Repand, C. Erick- any 
rear, (19... oe nw mee eset e tenet ecace A GOB” aes Held caps oe 2 Decne eee iH 
) _— jer- SAN ANTONIO (SA)—Talon, . Arcaro, 122.. 47,300 
aie ere hit eae un eit 23,000 SAN CARLOS (SA)—Autocrat, T. Skoronski, 
ELSIOR (J) <i¢nockdown, F- Zufelt, 114... 20,750 [OBS Scocha se cee ee ee ; 
EES UHWEIGHT. (all ages) (BE)—First ee ae FRANCISCO (T)—Shannon II, J. Westrope, idtte 
r SCS) Abeb oe peeompeoo ees G50 © PAF So ie ana a oleltminelalt tie sienrks manne euler 5 
Aaa re A., C. LeBlane, 114... Face ae PASQUEL (SA)—Olhaverry, M. Peterson, ae cen 
FLEETWING (EC)—Buzfuz, C. McCreary, 115 . 200 8 SPIO ie cowie alle aie cle sieisv stances irae a taon 
— z ‘trope, SARATOGA (S)—Loyal Legion, T. Atkinson, ‘ 
BOL oeN SATE) Shannon It, 4 bib: pee 61,000 SARATOGA CUP (S)—Snow Goose, J, Jessop, pee 
N GATE MILE (GG) —Prevarie: j ty ren Ur emRrznnpAR Gor s/o 05 
Saas “ae geo Soy Sete 12,390 SHERIDAN (WP)—Star Reward, S. Brooks, 113 19,350 
GOLDEN STATE BREEDERS’ (HO)—On Trust, Leh STARS AND STRIPES (AP)—Citation, sie 
Bae eND (AP)—BF itish’ isles, 0. Scurlock, : SUNSET (HO)—Drumbeat, T. Williams, (00 ::” 33,100 
eee (Ap)_—British Isles, 0. Seurlorl 46,050, SUSSEX (be )—Siymio, . Permane, 30... 5. 2450 
EES ifn) cic os osicane Bopha eu avon Sey Eilon Emme 
Be rose pace alt ies 20,050 LEAN | teat att 0. Seunlech eed mane 
j TIN (SD)--Liteco, C. P i 4,75 TOP FLI —Honeymoon, D. , : 
BAURE Be TRAGE Gy mnisteners arty 9 TRENTON (GS)—Double Jay, J. Gilbert, 124.. 22,150 
Padgett SO eter wes Sis aes en te nae ts 11,300 VAGRANCY (AQ)—Conniver, T. Atkinson, 121 20,150 
HAWTHORNE GOLD CUP (HA)—Billings, M. ae VALLEY FORGE (GS)—Rampart, M. Basile, eae 
A feNsOMe oe lal sis eens sels eniesinieietin ne azine 7 £09) Foc fore die donve le aie cao 010 vb pighoseieVaiel es! igi een iet , 
J)—Miss Disco, N. Com- VANITY (HO)—Hemet Squaw, R. Neves, 114.. 16,350 
ee oe ty orp Best doeeesae nes 15,600 VINELAND (GS)—Honeymoon, D. Dodson, 118.. 21,650 
JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (BE)—Citation, FE. .,_,, © VOSBURGH (all ages) (BE)—Colosal, 0. Scur- | 
J iiaenins) OTE opie SOs SeIE > I RIDIS Ra einer ag - PE asl Hip WEED oka mede= cote e 0: et H 
KEENELAND SPECIAL (K)—Shy Guy, S. |... WASHINGTON (L)—Quarter Pole, N. L. Piers |) 
RSI Zee neers oe tie aes s prelate! hse. SONG 122 et sled alals oloraie oleic we olen) dialer aaa i 
LADIES. (BE)—Miss Request, T. Atkinson, 114 40,600  WasHINGTON PARK (WP)—Fervent, N. L. 
LINCOLN (LF)—Challe Anne, F. A. Smith, ee orse8 Pierson: 120: sascha heokes0s Sea eens 36,000 
OO eta (Longacres)—Amble In, N. | = WESTCHESTER (EC)—Better Self, D. Gorman, | 
RORACUSOMs tee esentes = in eo cle a ie ices sina fia Nn ae Ry Sa NM Fae REE SAE ceo E 
MCLENNAN, (HE)-—Et Mon, oe A pvatki Ae Rai WHIRLAWAY (WP)—Colosal, 0, Scurlock, 118 29,525 
MANHATTAN (BE)—Loyal Legion, T. Atkinsoty | 609 «= WILSON (S)—Gallorette, J. Jessop, 115 .....-- 12,550 


[eam aL irstsclaleys -sicloun® s)aisjeisinisid sieieicne\e n° 
*Dead heat. 


Mache © 


~ Informat 


ae is ie 


3-Year-Olds 


eh ‘Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight ‘Win val. Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. 

p CORN (BE)—Watermill, E. Arcaro, 121...... $12,525 JERSEY (GS)—Citation, E. Arcaro, 126 

ie ALABAMA {ay connllance: T. Atkinson, 112 ... 16,900 KENT (DP)—Page Boots, C. McCreary, 108.... 
ARKANSAS DERBY (OP)—Fertile Lands, P. KENTUCKY OAKS (CD)—Challe Anne, W. Gar- 


BaD WOME ENROD Stes ND S555) aaa dais 


7,225 ner, 116 
18,200 LAMPLIGHTER (MP)—First Nighter, 
18,200 man, [13 

LAWRENCE 
12,300 


17,000 


43,700 
19,750 


19,600 PEABODY MEMORIAL 
19,200 Peterson, {21 


FOU RCAC Scigiao An erie re eee 19,985 


Petia etter sis ie als eae raseaes f 11,875 
8,525 


LLORES Sa os oe 19,000 
20,850 
DOMINO (AP)—Preoccupy, T. Skoronski, 110.. 14,900 


peaoe nl -Gealtown, NL. Plerson, £20..° 18,500 123°... 2. .-uncccescess., o acne Eee 400 
DWYER (AQ)—My Request, T. Atkinson, [21.. 39,200 SAN 7 
EXPERIMENTAL NO. | (J)—My Request, E. UY de See rem penr sre. 600 
Es UW BL OWN 2 OMEN aia hr he Tips: Selous oy Socce soe 14,400 SANTA SUSANA (SA)—Mrs. Rabbit, R. Per- & 
i EXPERIMENTAL NO. 2 (J)—My Request, E. mane, £15 ink 7.2 oc eae ae 41,000 — 
= | HCELIADS . UPS Sag ee a ae 18,000 SARANAC (S-at-J)—Mount Marcy, E. Arearo, 4 
:3 EMPIRE CITY (EC)—Miss Request, 0. Scur- LL a ence 16,000 
te ini) CSS 2 So a ane ee an 39,700 SHEVLIN (AQ)—My Request, E. Arcaro, 126.. 16,300 
FLAMINGO (HP)—Citation, A. Snider, 126... 43,500 SKOKIE (AP)—Piet, M. Corona, \{\'3 foe 14,800 
GAZELLE (AQ)—Sweet Dream, R. Permane, SWIFT (BE)—Coaltown, N. L. Pierson, (26... 12;250 
“uD 9-2 SASS ic Scie Senseo a 19,350 THE WESTERNER (HO)—Solidarity, J. Longden, q 
GOLDEN GATE DERBY (GG)—Henpacker, J. IUD oe. oo. sue Sava lies bie 33,300 — 
ORMEDMGER DE Chet this teri wis d cnveiems soni sie. 16,650 WILL ROGERS (HO)—Speculation, F. Choj- . 
HOLLYWOOD OAKS (HO)—Flying Rhythm, J. mackl, “115... 2.2). ...s60k Dan 2a ee 19,050 
VT aT YC aes Rape Raa a Sn 19,050 WITHERS (BE)—Vulcan’s Forge, D. Dodson, ’ 
JAMAICA (J)—Royal Blood, D. Dodson, 114... 16,675 126 


SbSvise's «wit ss Catan Sen woes oan eee 20,100. 
JEROME (BE)—Coaltown, N. L. Pierson, 126.. 18,500 YANKEE (SD)—Better Self, W. Mehrtens, 122. 42,500 — 


2-Year-Olds 

Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. — 
ARLINGTON LASSIE (AP)—Pail of Water, W. MAYFLOWER (SD)—Ocean Drive, W. Garner, ; 

UGLY ES CEE STU a eae a arr ea $40,350 $22 a. ccvmpers =-31" 2  oeehcne hs ee 28,125 
ASTARITA (AQ)—Nell K., D. Dodson, {14 |_|. 10,275 NATIONAL STALLION (colts) (BE)—Mr. 
ASTORIA (AQ)—Eternal Flag, T. Atkinson, 119 17,250 Busher, . F.. Zufelt, (19) ..7 eA soe 18,550 
AUTUMN DAYS (EC)—Boomdeay, T. Atkinson, NATIONAL STALLION (fillies) (BE)—Green 

DEMME E Ra ioe is aids clei wink eR a a's arms ee See 12,925 Baize, E. Arcaro, (19 ).::..92.,.:.2 eee 15,070 
BABYLON (AQ)—Algasir, T. Atkinson, {21 ... 8,775 POLLYANNA (AP)—Alsab’s Day, R. L. Baird, 

BETSY ROSS (SD)—Egretta, H. Sconza 119.. 8,950 Ty ae aera Sm» odin « acb.n oy aSible. ot pietets re pee a 1350 
BREEDERS’ FUTURITY (K)—Olympia, W. POLLY DRUMMOND (DP)—Raise You. J. 

SE te ae Se 9 BRE re an ea nc 27,120 Breen, (£49)... 5 ..,.cst dan ae ee ee 10,650 
CHAMPAGNE (BE)—Capot, T. Atkinson, 110 24,300 PRAIRIE STAKE (WP)—Ocean Drive, W. Gar- 
CHRISTIANA (DP)—Noble Impulse, C, Kirk, ROP, 122. ci avniaiciaiaw suiodvid dehia iste eee 19,900 

MBP Ra Tatnentavs Gantesa trashcan Mateset eoia gluliie.s ced tla 'ea oie 11,400 PRINCESS PAT (WP)—Sequence, F, A. Smith, 
COLLEEN (MP)—Raise You, J. Breen, 119.... 9.100 L1G occa ssaawige eho vhs meg conta: ea 41,900 
COWDIN (AQ)—Algasir, T. Atkinson, (22 -.. 20,750 RANCOCAS (GS)—Imacomin, M. Basile, (0... {1,300 


DEBUTANTE (CD)—Acoma, W. Garner, 119... 9,650 REMSEN (J)—Eternal World, T. Atkinson, 122.. 14,300 
DEMOISELLE (EC)—Lithe, W, Garner, (19 .. 47,025 SANFORD (S)—Slam Bang, W. Mehrtens, 108 8,250 


DOVER  (DP)—Whiffenpoof, M. Basile, {i3 SAPLING (MP)—Blue Peter, E. Guerin, 122 .. 10,325 
($6,437) and Ennobled, 0. Scurlock, 119...... 6,437 SARATOGA SPECIAL (S)—Blue Peter, E. 

EAST VIEW (EC)—Sport Page, E. Arcaro, (22 56,425 Gaertn) (822 2 .. ccs e as SS eee 10,500 

FASHION (BE)—Fond Embrace, R. Nash, 114.. 10,350 SELIMA (L)—Gaffery, C. Kirk, [14 ......° 7” 39,220 


9,225 STARLET (HO)—Star Fiddle, H. Trent, {18 21,050 
FRIZETTE (J)—Our Fleet, E. Arcaro, eR 13,250 TREMONT (AQ)—The Admiral, R. Permane, 
108 


8 QR gp LS Ri wales Giateib con's ce wel cialy isso gia teen 925 
Wright, 122 ig 
GRAND UNION HOTEL (S)—Magic Words, W. 


2 seid: dye 2.5 3:10) nace 'ofs = Sia leieheate co sos Re 14,400 

Ménntenss: 109: se. oi wes iaielD pbeth\a’ ai viGha ganee ose 14,950 WAKEFIELD (EC)—Capot, T. Atkinson, 122 .. {2,425 
GREAT AMERICAN (AQ)—Prince Quest, C. Le- WALDEN (P)—Stone Age, N. Combest, #13 ... 15,525 

Panes 183) cs Rib eee ee tte Ree onto 17,325 YOUTHFUL (J)—Eternal World, T. Atkinson, 
HAGGIN (HO)—Audacious Man, J. Lonaden, 114 23,300 PAR iehs 0's iisianc o cela ace ah, Se ee 14,375 
HAWTHORNE JUVENILE (HA)—Johns Joy, J. 

Combest, a PG Ree hi eos pe. hoe a ee eS 17,700 hws 
ee aera BUTLER HANDICAP, 1948 


‘ shes Donor, running in the colors of the late 
JUVENILE (BE)—Marabout, H. Woodhouse, i13. 10,275 Deering Howe, but entered in the name of 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB (CD)—Johns Joy, J. Haeohe George P. Odom, won the 1948 But- 
LTD Ber AS) ac tia op a Re pany pect sa 23,545 er andicap at Jamaica. The gelding 

LAFAYETTE (K)—tIrish Sun, A. Loturco, 117.. 11,950 j 5 ; 

MARGUERITE (P)—Alsab’s Day, Rod. Martin, ridden by Bobby Permane and carrying 117 
‘ENE 9 ee cee ne ee one a raga 7,649 Pounds, added $58,850 to his earnings. 


> 2 
MATRON (BE)—Myrtle Charm, T. Atkinson, 119 37,805 (Tabular history of Butler on Page 858.) 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, the famous Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table, wrote 
shat the running horse was a gambling toy 
but the trotting horse was useful and, fur- 
‘thermore, “horse-racing is not a republican 
eee horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen- 
i ell Holmes was a born and bred New 
Englander and New England was the nurs- 
‘ery of the harness racing sport in America. 
‘Pacers and trotters were matters of local 
pride and prejudice in Colonial New Eng- 
land and, shortly after the Revolution, the 
‘Messenger and Justin Morgan strains pro- 
‘duced many winners in harness racing 
“matches” along the turnpikes of New 
“York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
-chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire. 
- There was English thoroughbred blood 
in Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many 
years later, it was blended in Rysdyk’s 


Harness Racing Statistics 
Source: Roger Duncan, Vice-President, United States Trotting Association. 


‘ Hambletonian Winners 
Goshen, N. Y. 
; (Three-year-old trotters) 
Run at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1926 and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., in 1927 and 1929; run at Empire City 


| Race Track, Yonkers, N. Y., in 1943. 


HARNESS RACING 


Hambletonian, foaled in 1849. Hamble- — 
tonian was not particularly fast under 
harness but his descendants have had al- 
most a monopoly of prizes, titles and 
records in the harness racing game. Ham- — 
bletonian was purchased as a foal with its 
dam for a total of $124 by William Rysdyk 
of Goshen, N. Y. and made a modest for- 
tune for the purchaser. rhs 
Trotters and pacers often were raced 
under saddle in the old days and, in fact, — 
the custom still survives in some places 
in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter that — 
lowered the mile record from 2:19% to 
2:171%4 in 1867, was said to handle just as 
well under saddle as when pulling a sulky. 
But as sulkies were lightened in weight 
and improved in design, trotting under 
saddle became less common and finally 
faded out in this country. eG 


Year Winner Driver Best time Value 
OBO Gaisiaiets. =: » Guy McKinney ........--- Wat Ray 2c. seer scale 2.04 3/4. so nte stot $73,451.32 
BORD. wc.c eos Iosola’s Worthy ......--- .Marvin Childs ........ 2.03 3/4.......- 54,694.44 
1928......... Spencer ........+---eses .Wo Ho Leese 22 2-2-- <5 2.02 1/20. oes 66,226.25 — 
1929...... .» Walter Dear ......---+e0- War Et COR neko os 2102 3/4055. osey 60,309.60 
1930...... .-Hanover’s Bertha ......--- Tom Berry..-.-..++--- 2085 ie: piey eae 56,859.84 
OS Urec ia sie ,»»eCalumet Butler .........-- R. McMahon .......-- 2.03 1/4....-.-. 50,921.39 
A eis ate s= 0 The Marchioness ......--- tec Cf: ar oh t Bane Aiea Sie 9:01, 1/24 eee 49,489.26 
ISS ae Mary Reynolds ......------ Ben White .......-.+% 2.03 8/4) caw c esis 40,459.88 
ASAT. 5 cis ie EOLOMO1TN ye efelchevaere 9) nlm enemies H. M. Parshall ....... 2022 3 / Eireroleetere 25,845.44 
ORD aac cic + Greyhound .......--++--- Sep Palin ........--+:> 2.02 scare aerate 33,321.00 
OS Oe serch ohn .0 Rosalind .......-¢ssseesees Ben -WHites els ya 01> 8/4 eee 35,643.83 
INC aaa eas Shirley Hanover .....---- FL P NOLUIAS Lo iste st eneiee es Hin Roe Oe ee a hen 37,912.58 
MOSS. wees © McLin Hanover ......--- ST PNORIAS sinks --a!eie sere DOD Ui ares sincodeiene 37,962.37 
BOS 9c evare ace Peter Astra ......-.s... oT Mabarshall. os 2, DO4 T/4, sac ccrss 40,502.46 
1940...... ..Spencer Scott .......--- ape eae 24) 0 epee ee are PA ip serene cet Ott 43,685.45 
1041... ..-Bill Gallon .......-.++++- Lee Smith ...........- ROB oo aio eletaretete 38,729.86 
OA cece ws) ore’ The Ambassador .....---- Beas W bitew en). ape 2.04 Eset 38,954.38 
1943.......- Volo Song ......---++e+-+s Ben. White ........:. 202 1/25 sales wane 42,298.03 
19442-5525 Yankee Maid ........++:- HW TPHOMAS es es eee 2 0424 Sie aa 33,577.12 
1945 .....06- Titan Hanover .....-+++-- H. Pownall .......-.- DOA reais alaterers 50,196.96 
1946S. cincwe Chestertown ....-+-see+eee- TOM BErLye inlet open th 202 fo Sco 50,995.57 
AN Gate raitac, « Hoot MOMS. own wietee siete Sep Palin .......-..-- 200 Se ereaeee 45,417.93 
SUMMARY OF 1948 HAMBLETONIAN 
Heats d Heats 
Horse Driver 1st 2d Horse eet pai Onna ae sa 
_..Harrison R. Hoyt. 1 1 Mighty ister... .- vere ep 
Ee. pa elem belry-. - ee Sante Cynical Way....-- Will Fleming. Ve LOR aa 
Egan Hanover..... Ralph Baldwin... 3 3 aAdeline Hanover.Gib White riser, SY 8 
Jeff Hanover...... Frank Safford... 5 4 Rupert Hanover.. .John Simpson... 9 11 
aMadison Hanover.Ben White...... 4 10 Mercy Abbey.....- Harry .Pylevca- ty 238 
Judge Moore...... Dell Miller...... Gao Purse distribution—Demon Hanover, 


aWhite Stable entry. Times—2:034%, 2:02 

Winner—Bay colt by Dean Hanover— 
Sorceress, by Volomite. Owned by Harrison 
R. Hoyt, Bethel, Conn. 


$32,500.15; Rollo, $11,818.24; Eagan Han- 
over, $7,090.94; Jeff Hanover, $3,545.47; © 
Madison Hanover, $2,363.65; Judge Moore, 
$1,772.73. 


WORLD HARNESS RACING RECORDS 


This ilation recognizes as record-holders those horses which have made the fastest time at their gait, age, | 
« se e and hitch, either ausisios time or in a race at one mile.) 


Trotting on Mile Track 


Time Driver Date Where made 
Oh Goce COR OL Ae eae cat me 1.55% S. F. Palin............. Sept. 29, 1938 Lexington, Ky. 
Rome ea oeint Seleisvclece inde. olin 2.15% H.C. Moody. a2 aoc nae OChan 2, 1912 Lexington, Ky. 
RyActeidrol arses has tats rte 2.00 Harry Pownall.......... Oct. 4, 1944 Lexington, Ky. 
Reacts itn Feisty % dts ours Cars 1.58 Harry Pownall.......... Sept. 7, 1945 DuQuoin, III. 
ABIL Cee Set eee 1.57% (1), S.F. Palin............. Aug. 21, 1936 Springfield, Ill. 
Mabon Sabet smi 1.57% Fred Egan............. Sept. 24, 1941 Lexington, Ky. 
Lady driver—Dean HaHOVertey santa chr oo ee 1.58% Alma Sheppard........ Sept. 24, 1937 Lexington, Ky. 
PiTo Magon——LoutDillon... 0.2.0. ....s2esacede ce 2.00 C. K. G. Billings........ Aug. 24, 1903 Readville, Mass. 
oWagOn— Uhlan... wud. eeedsceeccecc ce. 2.00 C. K. G. Billings........ Aug. 7, 1911 North Randall, Ohia 
Team to Pole—Greyhound and Rosalind......... 1.58% Suh. rains bee ee Sept. 5, 1939 Indianapolis, ind. 
Team, Three Abreast—Calumet Dubuque, Mac 
f Aubrey, HOM YFOODIBOTS=.8 oe =o ore eller ae's tae 2.10% 1. FaWalsis £5, sete Aug. 14, 1937 Goshen, N. Y. 
_ Team, Tandem—John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood 
‘ -Harrier oc ro chet Shee base Ree eee 2.19% TFS Walshe tases Sept. 7, 1936 Rutland, Vt. 
Four-in-Hand—Damiana, Belnut, Maud V., 
_RMISIDS hoe sores a 2.30 Not recorded........... July 4, 1896 Chicago, lil. 
Under Saddle—Greyhound..................... 2.01% Mrs. F. D. Johnson..... Sept. 27, 1940 Lexington, Ky. 
_ With Running Mate—Uhlan.............2...... 1.544 Chas. Tanner.......... Oct. 9, 1913 Lexington, Ky. 


8 Trotting on Half-mile Track 4 
7 Time Driver Date Where made Mi 
Alf-age—Greyhound.............cecccecceccces 1.59% 5. Gi Palinins Soopers ot July 16,1937 Goshen, N. Y. { 4 
Memvearing—U. Forbes... ....ci....ececenenceces 2.21% H. Gs Moody «<225.0. 50 Sept. 18, 1913 Louisville, Ky. i 
2-year-old—Titan Hanover..................... 2.03% (r) Harry Pownall.......... Sept. 19, 1944 Delaware, Ohio 

~ 3-year-old—Titan Hanover...............00.0.. 2.01% Harry Pownall.......... Sept. 18, 1945 Delaware, Ohio 3 
4-year-old—Doctor Spencer.................... 2.01% (r) H. Fitzpatrick.......... Sept. 19, 1946 Delaware, Ohio s 
To Wagon—Sweet Marie....................... 2.0842 W. J. Andrews......... Sept. 21, 1907 Allentown, Pa. 2 
Team to Pole—Calumet Dubuque and Hollyrood : 
IVE. (aaa eS 2.06% Tab Walshet. coor eee Aug. 19, 1937 Skowhegan, Me. 3 
Team, Three Abreast—David Thornton, Hollyrood ; 
Boris, Sra GtQNLGLOB Ka Me hes 210, oc. oe 5 ces 2.22% Toke Walshnee esc July 2, 1937. Gorham, Maine p 
Under Saddle—Hollyrood Boris................. 2.09 Helen James........... Sept. 17, 1936 Brockton, Mass. oi 
(r)Record made in race : 


a 


Pacing on Mile Track 


ue 
y 


Time Driver Date Where made ‘i 
BURR eBIY DIFBCE ss 6 ccbes'vesosscaccveccve 1.55 Vic Fleming............ Sept. 28, 1938 Lexington, Ky. i 
Yearling—Royal Lady 2nd...................... 2.14% O. M. Powell........... Oct. 20, 1939 Indianapolis, Ind. z 
2-year-old—Knight Dream...................5. 2.0036 Cr) Fe B. Safford’ ae). ae Oct. 2, 1947 Lexington, Ky. ki! 
3-year-old—Chief Counsel..................... 1.57% H>.M-Parshall ses ease, Sept. 30, 1938 Lexington, Ky. = 
-year-old-—Billy Direct. ...........0.6.20:.... £55 Vic Fleming............ Sept. 28, 1938 Lexington, Ky. : 
Lady Driver—Highland Scott................... 1.59% Mrs. E. R. Harriman... Aug. 22, 1929 Goshen, N. Y. ‘ 
Meawapon——Dan Patch... os oc. ce ees ccc eee 1.57% (w) M.E. McHenry......... Oct. 27, 1903 Memphis, Tenn. y 
Team to Pole—Minor Heir and George Gano...... 2.02 Ee oMeCatr. ote on Oct. 1, 1912 Columbus, Ohio ; 
Under Saddle—George Gano................... 2.10% M. Anderson........... Sept. 2,1915 Madison Wis. 
With Running Mate—Flying Jib................. 1.58% A. McDowell........... Oct. 4, 1894 Chillicothe, Ohio 
(r)Record made in race, (w) With windshield. E 
2 
Pacing on Half-mile Track i 
Time Driver Date Where made 3 
MlaaPeesBilly Directs asss.sc.sccssocoscckcak. 1.59% Wm. Fleming.......... Oct. 18, 1939 Altamont, N. Y ni: 
Yearling—Lady Patch...................... 2.18%  0.M. Powell........... 1924 aly ' 
EAS Meee AMOS Hee Cc aes tcl ehsesy aisisietay ein 2.03% (r) RL. Parker........... Sept. 16, 1942 Carthage, Ohio 
BeVeaL-Old Mol Wits oc). woeaese ee eckcn 2.01% (r) H.M. Parshall......... Oct. 13, 1932 Raleigh, N. Cc. 
4-year-old, King's Counseleyeeneh, Anocsne., 2.01 (1) H. Fitzpatrick.......... Aug. 18, 1944 Jefferson, Ohio 
\Direct Expiessanc st. ashy Reta: akc: 2.01 (r) P. W. Vineyard......... Aug. 15, 1947 Westbury, N. Y. 
Aig\Wagon—Dan Patchi.>. ss 0- 0. . 8... 2.05{w) H.C.Hersey........... Sept. 21, 1905 Allentown Pa 
Team to Pole—Billy Direct and The Widower... 2.04%, Chas. Fleming......... Oct. 12,1939 Altamont 'N Y 
Under Sadd!e—Zombro Hanover................ 2.06% J. Weipert......5...... Sept. 21. 1935 Newark, N. i : 
*Data unavailable. (r)Record made in race, (w)With windshield. 


WORLD RECORDS MADE IN 1948 


_ Trotting 
‘Dist. Track Made by Place Date ‘Time ee 
AG -imi, 4. --Mile wousee.. Moses,..5. 50h ve. Collinsville, III... 5.0 c.July. 24) oun dOGera ‘a 
m/s) mi. ...).Mile ........ Peaceful Abbey ....Collinsville, Hl. ....... June, 4°.24,114 2) 
5/8 mi. ....1/2 Mile ....Ragweed Bob ....... Toledo meee. ee July 28 .....416 
1/16 mi. ....Mile ..... Se. Rodney... asc. te 3: Santa Anita, Calif. ....April 23 ....2.092/6 
1/4 mi. ....Mile ........ Rodney’ ............. Santa Anita, Calif. ..‘.May 8°... 3.2:31°3/5 sae 
Mise. cise, Mile. ...;,.Preximity 222. <;-~=-- Westbury, N. Y. ..... Aug. 20 ...,.2:1% se 
Pacing ee 
Dist. Track Made by Place Date ‘Time 
9/16 mi. ree E@?y.. ca 0c. Harold Abbe ........ Collinsville, Ill. ....... July 11 ....1.051/5 
1/16 mi. ....1/2 Mile . Jimmy Creed ....... Chicago set tac tert ae July 9 ....2.09 2/5 a 
Beaeemiss..c. Mile .......% Dr: Stanton=.5-...-.* Santa Anita, Calif. ....May 15 ....2.30°2/5 © a 
eommicncc-.t/2 Mile ....Dr. Stanton 2....... Westbury, N. Y. ..... Aug. -13 :,. ..:34113/S ae 
4 mi, ....1/2 Mile «Goose? Bayi: = 3... a= Westbury, N. Y. ..... Sept. 10°.°..4:17/3/Syaam 
? i 
‘ 1948 CHAMPIONS = 
t HORSE OF THE YEAR—Rodney 4 
LEADING MONEY-WINNER—Egan Hanover ($67,567) 
Trotters Pacers ; 
(Based on performances at one mile) (Based on performances at one mile) a 
Mile Track Mile Track ; 
Best time Best time 
iY RAR-OLD—Miss Tilly .......... 2.04 2/5 2-YEAR-OLD—Good Time ......... 2.02 1/5 
-YEAR-OLD—Demon Hanover ... 2.001/5 8-YEAR-OLD—Knight Dream ..... 159 
-YAWAR-OLD—Rodney .........--- 1.58 4-YEAR OLD—Poplar Byrd ....... 1.59 3/5 
Pets ——ull BlOOM .....,...-s02.- 1.58 4/5 AGED—Grattan McKlyofiz...- 2.0.5 1.59 
Half-Mile Track Half-Mile Track 
-YHAR-OLD—Bangaway .......-- 2.092/5 2-YEAR-OLD—Golden Mite ....... 2.06 
.-YHAR-OLD—Demon Hanover ... 2.04 3-YEAR-OLD—Knight Dream ..... 2.01 3/5 
EYHAR-OLD—Fedor ......--++-++- 2.043/5 4-YEAR-OLD—Goose Bay .......%. 2.02 1/5 
GHD—Proximity .....-62+--eeeees 2.021/5 AGED—Jimmy Creed ..:.-........: 2.01 2/5 
STAKE WINNERS IN 12948 
Trotting Pacing 
Aged Aged 
Best Best 
time Value time Value 
AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP— “4 GOLDEN WEST—Indian Land .... 2.33 $50,000.00 
Sidney Hanover _.........---+-- 2.03 2/5 $25,000.00 NASSAU—Goose Bay ...........-. 4.173/5 40,000.00 | 
GOLDEN WEST—Rodney ......... 2.313/5 50,000.00 WaATIONAL DERBY—Goose Bay .. 2.03 25,000.00 ‘ 
ROOSEVELT 2-MILE—Proximity .. 4.17 40,000.00 
3-Year-Olds ‘ 
3-Year-Olds HANOVER SHOE FILLY—Marion a iaae x 
SHAMPIONSHIP = STALLION— Cette Pe OWN Uae ane ae 
Egan Hanover so -aiel ae OS B/8. OF. ORE NO Ny Dreath ond Nace ee 2.07 1/5 47,528.58 
SOACHING CLUB OAKS—Adeline REVIEW FUTURITY-—Knight 
FIBTOVEE a een 2:08: be Detol erat 00 ean Drenthy Pea Sat ane eR PAs 2.01 8,521.00 
4AMBLETONIAN—Demon Hanover 2.02 59,941.18 Dream yp icnight Dream 2.01 4/5 9,120.00 
HANOVER SHOE FILLY—Volup- 0,884.00 VILLAGE FARM (Ist div.)— F. J. 
tuous ......... see HORS ele Sie Halhittie sce Meee 2.072/5 7,500.00 
BORSEMAN- = FUTURITY—Egan 12,130.12 VILLAGE FARM (2d. div.)—Knight 
Hanover ..... ene ee asin 2.02 3/5>) i212): Dicams . ee oo ees 2.03 2/5 7,500.00 
KENTUCKY FUTUR!ITY—Egan ; 
Bape eijruairy—Gnapoy ans 2007° “Ssatst Zeer Old 
READIN aes : ape a ine. eae ae 2.03°2/5 32,159.37. 
aad SEU RYE Fone «18 9:02 4/5 11,038.00 Gene White Mi, Boy... ee PM /S 121645.00 
FROTTING CLUB—Egan Hanover .. 2.01 2/9 17,370.00 HANOVER, | SHOE pier 10,273.00 
LITTLE PAT—Good Time .......-. 2.04 15,727.13 
2-Year-Olds MCMAHON MEMORIAL—Good | 9 71.10 
TLETON FARM—Miss Tilly .. 2.05 25,446.10 STL Ceie item cae aD enor ee bu Gepas8 871. 
EREVHOUND—Miss Tilly aceole 2: 2.05 3/5 20,650.15 ee FARM (ist div.) 706s ener 
Ton ete TE taal x 11,826.00 VILLAGE FARM (2d div.)—Oli- 
NORSEMAN—Miss Tilly ........ 2-06 34,246.00 udttan Handveninere- eee na eeeaeeed 2101/5 ~ 10,743.75 


Trot Betting Mark Established 


A crowd of 27,913 wagered a world-record 
total of $1,067,389 at the harness racing 


meeting at Roosevelt Raceway, Westbury, 
N. Y., on Sept. 11, 1948. 


HE PASTIME Of kicking a ball around 
-& goes back beyond the limits of recorded 
_ history. Ancient savage tribes played foot- 
ball of a primitive kind. There was a ball- 
kicking game played by Athenians and 
Spartans and Corinthians 2500 years ago 
and the Greeks had a name for it: Epis- 
: Kuros. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
game called Harpastum and are supposed 
to have carried the game with them when 


Century, B. c. 
_. Undoubtedly the game known in the 
United States as Football traces directly to 
' the English game of Rugby, though the 
modifications have been many and rather 
Sweeping in some directions. There was 
informal football on our college lawns well 
over a century ago and an annual Fresh- 
- man-Sophomore series of “scrimmages” be- 
gan at Yale in 1840. But the first formal 
. intercollegiate football game in this coun- 
try was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
played at New Brunswick, N. J., on Nov. 
6, 1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
to 4. Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
football field in 1870 and Yale in 1872. 
Soon many colleges were playing football 
in the autumn. 
In those old days games were played 


FOOTBALL 


they invaded the British Isles in the First 


o> 2 » 
Mal Beast oy 


’ oa’ 


"Information Please. 


with twenty-five, twenty, fifteen or elever 
men on a side by mutual agreement. I 
1880 there was a football convention a 
which Walter Camp of Yale persuaded - ; 
delegates to agree to a rule calling f 

eleven players on a side. In 1882 there was 
adopted the rule requiring the offensi ve 
team to make 5 yards in three downs or 
surrender the ball to its opponents. T 
game grew so rough that it was atta 

as brutal by many critics and some col- 
leges abandoned the sport. Conditions w 
so bad in 1906 that President Theodore 
Roosevelt, an enthusiast for all sports, 
called a meeting of Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton representatives at the White 
House in the hope of reforming and im-= 
proving the game. The outcome was tha 
the game, with the forward pass intro- 
duced and some other modifications of the 
rules inserted, became faster and cleane 
and gradually grew to the tremend 
popularity it enjoys today. : 


football. The first professional game was 
played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The National- 
Football League was founded in 1921. The 
All-America Conference went into action 


in 1946, 3 


Intercollegiate Statistics 
Source: Oficial NCAA Football Guide; published by A. S. Barnes & Co, 


RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES 


Rose Bowl 
Pasadena, Calif, : 
1902 Michigan 49, Stanford 0 1932 Southern California 21, Tulane 12 4 
1916 Washington State 14, Brown 0 1933 Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 * 
1917 Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 1934 Columbia 7, Stanford 0 
1918 Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewis 7 1935 Alabama 29, Stanford 13 
1919 Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0 1936 Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
1920 Harvard 7, Oregon 6 1937 Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 Es 
1921 California 28, Ohio State 0 1938 California 13, Alabama 0 ¥ 
1922 Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 1939 Southern California 7, Duke 3 g 
1923 Southern California 14, Penn State 3 1940 Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 d 
1924 Navy 14, Washington 14 1941 Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 
1925 Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 1942 Oregon State 20, Duke 16* 
1926 Alabama 20, Washington 19 1943 Georgia 9, U.C.L.A.0 
1927 Alabama 7, Stanford 7 1944 Southern California 29, Washington 0 
1928 Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6 1945 Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
1929 Georgia Tech 8, California 7 1946 Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
1930 Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 1947 Illinois 45, U.C.L. A. 14 ¥ 
1931 Alabama 24, Washington State 0 1948 Michigan 49, Southern California 0 , 
*Played at Durham, N. C, i 
je EE : 


Rutgers Plays 600th Game 
The football game between Rutgers and N. 
Y. U. on Nov. 13, 1948, was the 600th for the 
New Jersey college. Rutgers won, 40 to 0. 


Andover Victor Over Exeter ; 


Phillips Andover Academy, defeated Exe- _ 
ter, 28 to 7, in the 1948 renewal of the oldest 
schoolboy football rivalry in the U. S. 


- Orange Bowl (Miami Fla.) Su | E 
5 p _ Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.) 
Miami 7, Sart’ 1935 Tulane 20, Temple 14 


Duquesne 33, Mi 1936 Texas Christian 3, Louisiana Stat 
T i e2 
Bucknell a Miami 0 F 5 Sao 1937 Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14 Lo 
_— ic pops fet Mississippi 19 1938 Santa Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 
uquesne 13, Mississippi State 12 1939 Texas Christian 15, Carnegie Tech 7 
“ieee Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 1940 Texas A & M 14, Tulane 13 
af ee 17 Oklahoma 0 1941 Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 
{ eorgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 1942 Fordham 2, Missouri 0 
1941 Mississippi State 14, Georgetown ¥ 1943 Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 = 
1942 Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 1944 Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 a 
1043 Alabama 37, Boston College 21 1945 Duke 29, Alabama 26 
944 Louisiana State 19, Texas A& M149 1946 Oklahoma A & M 33, St. Mary's (Calif.) 13 
1945 Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 1947 Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 ‘ 
1946 Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 1948 Texas 27, Alabama 7 


1947 Rice 8, Tennessee 0 
1948 Georgia Tech 20, Kansas 14 


1948 CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 


Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.) EASTERN IVY LEAGUE—Cornell 

aa Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6 BIG NINE—Michigan ie 

Rice 28, Colorado 14 PACIFI COAST—Cali i 
1939 St. Mary’s (Calif.) 20, Texas Tech 13 (tie) e Calton ee 
1940 Clemson 6, Boston College 3 SOUTHEASTERN—Georgia 
4 ee A & M 13, Fordham 12 SOUTHWEST—Southern Methodist 

labama 29, Texas A&M 21 BIG SEVEN—Oklaho 

1943 Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 BIG SIX—Utah mx 
1944 Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 i 
1945 Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 MISSOURI VALLEY—Oklangma A. & M. 
1946 Texas 40, Missouri 27 MIDWEST—Ripon : 
1947 Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 0 MASON-DIXON—Johns Hopkins 
1948 Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 CANADIAN—Toronto 


Famous Series Records + 


- Until 1883, when scoring by points was generally adopted, scores were kept by goals, touchdowns and 
safeties. Earlier results of Big Three games: 1873—Prin. 3, Yale 0; Harv. 4G, 2T, Yale 0; 1876— 
Wale 1G, Harv. 2T; Yale 10, Prin. 0; 1877—Yale 0, Prin. 0; Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1T (Spring); Prin, 1G; igs 
Harv. 2T (Fall); 1878—Yale 1G, 7S, Harv. 13S; Prin. 1, Yale 0; Prin. 1T, Harv. 0; 1879—Harv. 4S, Yale 28; 
Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 1G, Harv. 0; 1880—Yale 1G, 1T, 2S, Harv. 9S; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 2G, 2T, Harv. 1G, 
7T; 1881—Harv. 4S, Yale 0; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Harv. 0, Prin. 0: 1882—Yale 1G, 3T, Harv. 28; Yale 2, Prin, 13 s74 
Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1G. 


Year| Harv. Yale| Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin.| Army-Navy Year| Harv. Yale] Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin.| Army-Navy 


— | | | | | | — | 


1883 Lome} 6 0 1s 1915} 41 0 13 7 10 6 14 0 
1884 0 52 0 0 6 36 1916 3 6 10 0 3 0 15 7 
ODD) gee 5 6 1919 | 10 3 6 13 10 10 0 6 
1886 a 20 0 0 Osei2 1920 9 0 0. 20 14 14 0 7 
1887 8 12 0 12 0 1921 | 10 3 13 7 3. 10 0 7 
E888: cn 10 0 6 18 1922 | 10 3 0 3 37.10 17 14 
1889 0 6 0 10 15 41 1923 0 13 27 0 5 0 0 0 
1890 | 12 6 32 0 0 24 1924 6 TA9 10 0 0 34 12 0 
1891 0 610 19 0 32, 16 1925 0 0 12° B 0 36 10 3 
1892 0 6 12 0 4 22 1926 Y fein ig 2 To) Dagi2 pA lies")! 
1893 0 6 0 6 4 6 1927 0 14 14 6 ASE toe 14 9 Z 
1894 4 12 24 0 ae 1928 | 17 0 vase ae Pe 
UNDA bear 20 «10 yey Yd aS 1929 } 10 6 13 0 es 

ROU OE  hietgears = 6 24 Ozea2 a 1930 | 13 0 10 7 ie 6 0 
1897 0 0 6 0 30 An 1931 0 3 51 14 “S 7 7 
1898 | 17 0 0 6 or ae 1932 0-19 7 id He 20 0 
1899 0 0 LOSS ETI oe 17 5 1933 | 19 6 yee ra af an 12 7 
1900 0 28 29 5 a 7, ad 1934 0 14 7 0 02549 0 3 
1901 | 22 0 12 0 ae 11 5 1935 7 14 7 3 0° 35 28 6 
1902 0s -23 12 5 HW 22 8 1936 | 13 14 26 «23 14° #4 0 7 
1903 0 16 Gael aes 40 5 1937 | 13 6 26 0 34 6 6 0 
1904 Orn l2 12 0 EG 11 0 1938 7 0 ye soir) 26 7 14 7 
1905 0 6 23 4 vs 6 6 1939 Tepe) 7 2B 6 9 0 610 
1906 0 6 0 0 an O10 1940 | 28 0 Fecal 0 0 0 4 
1907 0. 12 12-10 ‘A 0 6 1941 | 14 0 6 20 6 4 6 14 
1908 4 0 11 6 30 6 4 1942 3 7 13 6 192s 0 14 
1909 0 8 7 0 eet ase pipers 1943 Se 27 6 ate 0 #13 
1910 0 0 5 3 SE tors 0 3 1944 ue 23 7 
1911 0 0 3 6 6 8 0 3 1945 0 28 20 «14 32 7743, 
1912 | 20 0 6 6 16 6 0 6 1946 | 14 27 30 2 13) 4 Az Ziel 
1913 | 15 5 3 3 3 0 22 9 1947 |} 21 31 OF 7 33 21 0 
1914 | 36 0 19 14 20 0 20 0 1948 | 20 7 144 20 T&T 21k 


a7 Nie 
ee y ad ye 
_ Information Please Almar 


LOOK'S 1948 ALL-AMERICA TEAMS 
Selected by Grantland Rice, assisted by the Football Writers Association of America 
Source: Look Magazine. Reprinted by special permission. 

FIRST TEAM SECOND TEAM THIRD TEAM 


Rifenburg, Michigan ...D. Armstrong, Dartmouth ..D. Garza, Oregon 
Weiner, N. Carolina ....W. Huey, Michigan State ..J. Martin, Notre Dame 


END ......D. 
PEND | ....A. 


TACKLE .L. Nomellini, Minnesota L. Szafaryn, No. Carolina ..C. Fritz, Missouri & 
TACKLE .L. Hart, Notre Dame ...... A. Wistert, Michigan ...... W. Koch, Princeton 
GUARD ...W. Healy, Georgia Tech. ..P. Burris, Oklahoma ...... D. Tomasi, Michigan 
GUARD ...J. Henry, Army ............M. Wendell, Notre Dame ..V. Sterling, Santa Clara 
CENTER .C. Bednarik, Penn .........W. Yeoman,/Army*_.....5. C. Tonnemaker, Minn. 
BACK ....J. Rauch, Georgia ......... N. Van Brocklin, Oregon ..A. Galiffa, Army . 
BACK ....D. Walker, So. Methodist ..C. Justice, No. Carolina ...E. Petchel, Penn State © 
BACK ....E. Sitko, Notre Dame ..... A. Murakowski, N’west’rn ..R. Stuart, Army q 
BACK ....J. Jensen, California ....... F. Rogel, Penn State ...... J. Cloud, Wm. & Mary 
. + 
Intercollegiate Team Records, 1948 F 
rer ALABAMA BATES BROWN CATHOLIC U. : 
H ya lorbilt Serine rend BS 6—Massachusetts ...... 22}. 13——Nale™ ©. cose soe tet 28 | 14—Patuxent N. A. B. .. 0 
Diiiemnee 6 7—Middlebury ..20 | 23—Princeton _......... 20 6—West. Maryland .... 2 
i Ghana ee 21 7—Tufts ....... .-28 | 33—Rhode Island ....... 0 | [3—Randolph-Macon ....20 
MeeMistustate sn: 7 | !8—Northeastern 26.) f4—Holy Cross 7.6 toe, 6 | 6—Johns Hopkins ..... 34 
O—Georgia .:2... 02.2. 35 ieDBomcin Lu ES Se ‘3 pa eet eerie é ONC, ae Hy te ils) 
_—_ wi Fe ee, Pectin cevees sho SU RUBS vik cca Hue 6wpol ews ry ‘ss 
oo A eS + PCY Heke oe 0 | 36—Western Reserve -.0 | 6—Washington Coll. ... 
6—Louisiana State 26 19—Harvard 22. Uso... ss. 30 7—Lock Haven T. ...... 
34—Florida ........... “128 Baki nk Si Cola Emme Z : | 
7 
AMHERST as a 19 BUCKNELL 5 Sarkee be ia 
26—Rochester .......... Siliy ce Nuss ps tate op +92 | 29-—Alfred “0.2.2. YY S| G—Rider 2,. 50a , 
26—Coast Guard ........ 12 | 23—Arkansas_ .... ~ 7 |) O—Penn:State 422.12: 35.|  7—Paneer 2) eee fa 
27—Bowdoin jo | [3—Texas Tech __ wp 0— Gettysburg 13 anzer’ 2.5)... aa 12g 
~ 2 Aya 1, | 20—Texas A. & M, 14th “OSD elawara eae ee ; {3—Lowell Textile ...... oO” 
WPWesleyan ...00020l27 | OHT. & Ue 3 | 7—Latayette ie Neoee 4 
eGo trinity 220000000048 | 1S Tatas ooo cae |S yemalg 
13—Wiiliams 222622 7.) Verse. Methodist: 2... 13 | {3—Buffalo 
Pie Se pee: 7 14—Muhlenberg ) 
ARIZONA CHATTANOOGA ; 
fa—Gimynien Site 48 | Boston coLtece Burrato: + | | arte 
20—Hardin-Simmons 26—Wake Forest ....... 9 | _0—Colgate O—Tennessee .......__ 26 
7—Mich, State ...... | 13—Georgetown ......... 6 | 89—Hobart 35—Presbyterian o- 
0—Texas Tech ........ 31 7—St. Bonaventure .... 7 | 39—R. P. |. ... O—N. C. State .... 717! Ze 
aomeramnpe Ta laccc. 9; | 20—Villanova .......... 13 8—Alfred 27—Evansville ........_. i 
14=New Mexico 2... ! 6 | !83—Mississippi .... 1!) 82 | -AI—W. and Jeo oe 14 | 7—Mississippi |_|. 345 
PetexescMines 25 | 19—Clemson .......... |. 26 | 48—Louisville .......... 19) 0—Miami (Fla.) ” 19° 
14"lowa State |. 7 | (4—Wm. & Mary (2) 1)” 14] 13—Niagara .....0.. 3... (3 | 21—Dayton .......)2 23 6 
24—Marquette ......... 14 ae Mary’s (Cal.) ...7 | 47—Bucknell ........... 13 = 
I=—Holy Cross ......... 20 - 
ARKANSAS *CALIFORNIA CINCINNATI 
“ ray Sa ye in-Si ; 
42—Abitene Christian .. ¢ BOSTON U. 4\—Santa Clara ........ 9) 7 oxever os 
7—T. C. U. .14 | O—Muhlenberg ...,.... 27 | 20—St. Mary’s (Cal.)... 0 | !8—Ohio U. 0 io), 13 — 
7—Baylor ....., 202... 23 | (3—Scranton ........... 0 | 40—Wisconsin ae. O—Miss. State ........ 27— 
Geter Sk hi 14] 14—Colgate ..... 11120! 13 | 42—Oregon State... 1) || o | 'S—Butler ole ae 7 
eee AL & Me... 8 | setae COND AG Stee g 21—Washington 0 ; 
LL ere 25 BN Nic We ucice otters 13—So. liferni : 
{2—So. Methodist ...... 14 | 12—Syracuse ........... 7 | 28—v. c Et Ae ; 
oi SUL ne 18 | 33—Fordham ........... 7 | 44—Wash. State ._ || 
0-—-Wm. & Mary ....... 9 Pemiowa ch ceiccccceet 34 7—Stanford ...0....... 
TARMY 
28—Villanova ........., 0 Be wn OTN ada a ee 
54—Lafayette 28—Tufls- .,....s5e.es. 7 | St—St. Francis .. 2.2... Q | O—Presbyteritin 77.2 nem 7% 
26—IIlinois 0—Wesleyan ... 13 | 2!—Youngstown ...... 33 | 14 Newberry orem O- 
20—Harvard 19—Amiherst oo... 0.0... 27 gee Pde Lo erent: oe pete See H 5 
27— 1 A—Willi ordbam) 2a f Man: tage o- 
is Techie. = 7, pom ee ae [9—Niagaral ~oo.0 5 oe 0} 19—Enrskine: 2) eee Om 
43—Stanford ....:/..... 0 | (3—Bates ....0 124) Se pee CLANTON eeaciene 7 | 0~Geo. Washington ....14 
26—Pennsylvania ....... 20H ee MaAine nr «cio eke 7 |:J4—St. Bonaventure .°. 1.6 | S—V. MiNi? cegneee 34 = 
BIR NAVY) enh .d vow ol 8. 21 26— Loledowey ener eee 21 0—Georgia Tech. ...... 54 
@—Marshall eon ee 7 : 
AUBURN BROOKLYN * 
CLEM 
20—Miss. Southern ..... 14 | 24—New Haven T. ...... 0 CARNEGIE TECH Rem res a 
Sea mechs sn. 2 +4 gmk hs alr ebcahetbie tae of 6—Washington (0.) 14 |> 6—N. GC. State ...... 1) O- 
= Ea 3 Seana fo N YUL oat reper 7—Marietta .2t | 2i—Miss. State 121) °°"° 7 
O—Georgia Tech ....... 27 | 20—Wagner ............ A Tina st eae 
G—eTlane os. ec. 2t 33—Northeastera eet A 9 sucieesn pe Pas abt ri 
O—Vanderbilt ... 2011 AA S0— Hofstra Wee on: sen ee anny = WW Sierras Pipe ie be 
Sacra iaae States ..c.2..: 20 | 45—C. C. N.Y. ......., 7 | 183—Oberlin 21—Wake Forest... Ae 
Q Suergle Mieke tieie re are 42 | 31—Alfred ............- 7 0—Lehigh 42—Duquesne ........ 0 
arOeMmSOMs sao ok». =. FM 3—=Re Pel eee 47 7—Grove City 7—Auburn ....1) 1! 6 
punbeatens,-tUnbéaten “but fied. "5 2 0) 5 ee hie ea Uaioe ei Oe Ae Ue 


—Holy Cross 
—Penn State 


—New Mexico . 


—lowa State 
hn State 


—Utah State 
—Colorado A. & M....29 


COLORADO A. & M. 


—Colorado College .... 
—New Mexico A. & M.. 6 
—Utah State 


—Colorado Mines 


ah 
—Brigham Young 


—Pennsylvania 


CONNECTICUT 


—Champlain 
—Rhode Isiand 
—New Hampshire 
—Kent State 


;—Pennsylvania 


DARTMOUTH 


-—Pennsylvania 
j—Holy Cross 


DELAWARE 
7—Penn M. C. .. 13 
Q—Maryland ..... 21 
19—West Chester T. .... 0 
7—Bucknell ........... 0 
{2—Muhlenberg ........ 0 
33—Gettysburg ......... 27 
14—Rollins ............ 13 
14—Wash. & Lee ..... wal 
DENVER 
33—Colorado Mines ..... 0 
Q—Kansas_ ............ 40 
7—Okla. A. & M. ...... 27 


10—Colorado A. & M. ...14 
Q—Utah 
22—St. Mary’ s (Cal.) ...33 
10—Georgetown ... : 


30—Detroit ....... 
41—Utah State 
13—Wyoming 
DETROIT 
S6—Toletio. v~ 2% ).'- sties:s.. 0 
34—Marquette .......... 6 
40—San Francisco ...... 7 
Q—Miami (Fla.) ...... 6 
13—Wayne ............. 0 
6—Villanova .........- 27 
27—Denver ............. 30 
27—St. Louis .......... 14 
26—Tulsa ...........--- 22 
DICKINSON 
fate PROD Es.55.20 ee eae 6 
6—Grove City ......... 6 
6—F. and M.. .......:- 12 
24—Ursinus ........-.-- 0 
6—Juniata ...........- 23 
7—Allegheny ........-- 14 
f4——Drexel: oo... fe cite cee 12 
6—Johns Hopkins ..... 9 
DRAKE 
47—So. Dakota State ... 0 
{4—St. Louis .......... 
0—lowa Teachers 
20—Wichita ....... Ba 
{7—Bradley ...........-. 


3i—Colorado A. & M. ..29 
43—Emporia Teachers ...20 


OQ—lIowa State ........ 2 
13—New Mexico ........ 0 
DUKE 
O—N. C. State ........ 0 
7—Tennessee ........-- 7 
QO—NAVY i oo ee nse 7. 
13—Maryland ........... 12 
7—Virginia Tech. ...... 0 
7—Georgia Tech. ...... 19 
20—Wake Forest ....... 27 
62—Geo. Washington .... 0 
O—No. Carolina .......- 20 
DUQUESNE 
34—W. Va. Wesleyan ... 6 
(5—Alliance 4. <2. <6 7 
0—Villanova .........-- 46 
6—Alabama ..........- 48 
15—Wake Forest ........ 4 
13—Ohio U. .......----- 14 
13—-Holy Cross ........- 16 
6—N.-C. State ....-... 20 
O—Clemson .........--- 42 
FLORIDA 
Q—Mississippi .......-- 14 
28—Tulsa .....-2255-+0- 14 
{6—Auburn ......---+-+- 9 
4(—Rollins: .3...---5.2- 12 
7—Georgia Tech. ...... 42 
39—Furman .........--- 14 
{2—Georgia ........-+-- 20 
{5—Kentucky ........-- 34 
27—Miami .(Fla.) .....- 13 


28—Alabama ......----- 34 


FORDHAM | 
14—Lafayette . 
48—Kings Point 
2t—Canisius .. 


41—St. Francis ......... 
Q—Georgetown ......... 
7—Boston U. .......... 
6—Holy Cross ......... 
(9—Rutgers ........... 
20 NEV o Une weeeeon 


F. AND M. 


ld—Lehigh © ocic wea sie 
6—Johns Hopkins ...... 
{2—Dickinson .......... 
| 19—Carnegie Tech ...... 
OQ—Albright ........... 
39—Swarthmore ........ 
36—Ursinus ............ 
7—Muhlenberg ........ 
6—Gettysburg .......:. 


FURMAN 


10—Wash. & Lee ....... 
0—South Carolina ...... 
O0—Richmond .......... 
7—Wofford ...........- 


{0—Citadel 


GEORGIA 


{4—Chattanooga ........ 
{4—No. Carolina .:..... 


35—Kentucky ..... 
22—Louisiana State 
42—Miami (Fta.) 


35—Alabama .........-- 
20—Florida ............ 
42—Auburn .........--- 
33—Furman ..........+. 
2i—Georgia Tech ...... 


GEORGIA.TECH 


{3—Vanderbilt ......... 
{3—Tulane .../......-6. 
27—Wash. & Lee ....... 
27—Auburn .........-+- 
42—Florida ............ 
19—Duke .....0..-4sm-- 

6—Tennessee .......... 
{2—Alabama ..........- 
54—Citadel ........---- 
{3—Georgia .........--. 


GEORGETOWN 


7—Holy Cross ........- 
6—Boston College ...... 


13—Tulsa 
35—Fordham 
{0—Denver ...... 
13—N. Y. U. 
7—Villanova 


7—Geo. Washington .... 


GEO. WASHINGTON 


{3—Wake Forest ........ 
13—Virginia Tech. ...... 
Vie oe ratetetesecencinte 
20—Virginia ........... 
Q=Kansas' ......3.'-5--- 
0—Maryland ........:.- 
14—Lafayette ........... 


14—Citadel 


OQ—Duke ..........+--:- 
13—Georgetown ........- 


GETTYSBURG 


26—Albright .........-. 
28—Drexel ......-.-««+5 
13—Bucknell ......-..-- 
{3—Lehigh ...........--- 
20—Muhlenberg ........ 


27—West. Maryland 


27—Delaware se yee Bs 
7—St. Lawrence ....... 
39—F. and M. .......-.- 


{4—Florida ............ 
Q—Clemson ............ 
O—Georgia .........-.. 
Q—Davidson ........... 


HAMILTON 
0—Aliegheny ..........19 
0—Middlebury 13 
6—Oberlin . 3 
O—Haverford 28 
13—Hobart 20 
19—Eariham 12 
4—Unton! oei.ts 2. ee 25 

HARVARD 

33—Columbia ........... 2448 
G—Cornell) “...... nis. pee 40 
7—Army |. Ys. asses hee 20 
| 7—Dartmouth ......... 14 
20—Holy Cross ......... 13 
7—Princeton .........- 47 
30—Brown ...........-- 19 
20—Yate”..... 2... ba eee 7 

HAVERFORD 
26—Ursinus ..........+- (2 
7—Drexel 2.7. ..neta 6 
28—Hamilton ........... 0 
2t—Juniata ..........-- 34 
{4—Penn M. C. ......-. 33 
21—Susquehanna ........ z 
28—Swarthmore ........ 28 
HOBART 
13—Middlebury ......... 31 
0—Buffalo ............ 38 
20—St. Lawrence ....... 14 
0—Trinity <. 20. soar 52 
O—Union 2.6 .eee.eeees 25 
O—Hamilton .......... 13 
24—Kenyon ......,----- 9 
24—Sampson ........... (:) 
HOFSTRA 

13—Wagner ..........-. 13 
0—Lebanon Valley . 41 


6—Moravian 


7—Kings Point . _ 28 
0—Brooklyn ......-.... 40 
6—Bridgeport ..... ca ee 
6—C;. Ci INS Neeser 47 
6—Adelphi' ..........-- 7 
HOLY CROSS 
18—Georgetown ......... 7 


33—Syracuse 


6—Dartmouth 
6—Brown 
13—Colgate 
13—Harvard ... 
| 16—Duquesne 
13—Fordham 
13—Temple .........-+- 
20—Boston College ..... 21 
IDAHO 
2—Oregon State ....... 27 
6—Utali, ri-7. aoa 21 
{2—U. C. L.A. ......-- 28 
8—Oregon 5 ices sateen 15 
39—Montana Foi.) 


14—Wash. State . 
28—Montana Stato .. 
28—Portland .......-..- 6 
7—Washington ........ 34 


ILLINOIS 


40—Kansas State ....... 0 
16—Wisconsin .......... 20 
Q2imArMy ..... eee eevee 
0—Minnesota . 
{0—Purdue ... 
20—Michigan . 
14—lowa .. 
7—Ohio State ......... 
7—Northwestern ....... 20 


INDIANA 


0—Chio “State Daz 
14—Pittsburgh 
7—Minnesota .... 
6—Notre Dame 
O0—Michigan ........... 
0—Purdue 


- 14—Marquette 


MS pees 12 

O—Indiana ............ i 
_14—Ohio State ........ 7 
13—Purdue ............ 20 
12—Notre Dame ........ 27 
19—Wisconsin .......... 13 
O—IIlinois ............ 14 
21—Minnesota .......... 28 
34—Boston U. .......... 14 

IOWA STATE 
27—Ilowa State Tea. .... 7 
{5—Nebraska ........... 19 
20—Kansas State ....... 0 
7—Kansas ............. 20 
18—Colorado ........... 7 
- 7—Missouri ........... 49 
6—Oklahoma .......... 33 
2—Drake *. 0.5. 52....55. 0 
7—Mich. State ........ 48 
7—Arizona ............ 14 
JOHNS HOPKINS 

2—F. and).Ms.....-.... 6 


20—Washington Coll. ... 0 


7—Penn M. CG. ........ {2 
34—Catholic U. ........ 6 
22—Drexel .......0...... 0 
{9—Swarthmore ........ 7 
9—Dickinson .......... 6 
7—West. Maryland .... 6 
. KANSAS 
foe Ge UL. 14 
40—Denver ............. 0 
40—Colorado ........... 7 
20—lowa State ......... 7 
12—Geo. Washington .... 0 
27—Nebraska ........... 7 
13—Okla. A. & M. ..... 7 
20—Kansas State ....... 14 
7—OkKlahoma .......... 60 
7—Missouri ........... 21 
KANSAS STATE 
O—Illinois ............ 40 
O—lowa State ......... 20 
37—Arkansas State ..... 6 
O—Oklahoma .......... 42 
7—Colorado ........... 51 
7—Missouri ........... 49 
0—Nebraska .......... 32 
{4—Kansas_ ............ 20 
6—Okla. A. & M. . 42 
Pets te NOUS 0.6500. nae ss 21 
KENTUCKY 
48—KXavier ............. 
7—Mississippi 
12—Georgia .... 
7—Vanderbilt 
25—Marquette .. 


28—Cincinnati 
13—Villanova 
34—F lorida 
0—Tennessee 
25—Miami (Fla.) 


LAFAYETTE 


53—Fordham 
7—Army 
56—W. 
46—Muhlenberg 
19—Bucknell 
33—Geo. Washington 
13—Rutgers 


POP SEONLED hoe osc esa e oes 


LEBANON VALLEY 


7—Temple ............ 
25—Mt. St. Mary’s 
41—Hofstra 
0—Scranton 
{4—Moravian 
{3—Albright 
28—Juniata.. 20...) 
O0—West. Maryland . 
1S—Upsala 


*Unbeaten. 


LEHIGH 


12—F. and M. 
26— Case i tid, cea hee sacs 
45——Drexel ii uio wanes ae. 
{4—Gettysburg 
6—Rutgers ............ 
20—N. Y. U. 
35—Muhlenberg 
20—Carnegie Tech . 
{3—Lafayette 


LOUISIANA STATE 


{4—Texas A. & M 
O—Georgia ........ 
7—No. Carolina 
{9—Mississippi . 


7—Vanderbilt 
0—Miss. State 
26—Alabama ........... 
O—Tulane 2... 2.6... 
MAINE 
{3—Rhode Island 7 
{9—Northeastern ee ee 
6—New Hampshire ....27 
6—Connecticut ......_. 34 
GARGS whe hncs.s een 3! 
2T—COIDY 5 Sis wean cee 0 
7—Bowdoin ........... 6 
MARQUETTE 
f2—lowa ......... 
6—Detroit .. 
47—St. Louis 
7—Pittsburgh 
0—Kentucky 
Sean UC RO see ee 
O—Mich. State ........ 47 
O—Wisconsin .......... 26 
32—So. Dakota ......... 0 
t4—Arizona .2....0..... 24 
MARYLAND 
{9—Richmond .......... 0 
2{—Delaware .......... 0 
28—Virginia Tech ...... 0 
feerDuke foo. Sees. 13 
47—Geo. Washington ... 0 
27—Miami (Fla.) ...... 13 
{9—So. Carolina ....... 7 
20—No. Carolina ....... 49 
O0—Vanderbilt ......... 34 
[4—West Virginia ..... 16 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bates. iiss 4 dca 6 
(S—Norwith os. ccuccee 27 
26—Worcester .......... 7 
{2—Rhode Island ....... 19 
f4——Devens: .. hsvaanck.. 20 
33—Vermont ........... 0 
O—Springfield ......... 31 
e—TUtheas ie ene 13 
MIAMI (Fla.) 
25—Rollins ............ 0 
10—Villanova .......... 19 
6—Detroit 2.020... oo. 0 
2t——Georgia~... 2.2... 42 
{3—Maryland .......... 27 
36—Cincinnati _.......... 6 
!9—Chattanooga ........ 0 
f3—Florida 2 .......c.. 27 
5—=Kontucky .. 055... 25 
*MICHIGAN 
13—Mich. State ...,.,.. 7 
{4—Oregon .... 0 
40—Purdue 0 
28—Northwestern ....... 0 
27—Minnesota: 3). ..... 14 
28—Illinois 2.0.0.5. 0 20 
SONA, oa tosvania eos. 0 
54—Indfana (202205. ot 0 
13—Ohio State .......,. 3 


{Unbeaten but tied, 


Team Records—(cont.) 


MICHIGAN STATE 


7—Michigan 
68—Hawaii .:.......... 
7—Notre Dame ... 
61—Arizona _.... 
14—Penn State 
46—Oregon State 
47—Marquette 
48—lowa State 
40—Wash. State 
21—Santa Clara 


31!—Hobart 
20——Bates os canons os 
!3—Hamilton .......... 
32—Coast Guard 
24—Trinity 

40—Norwich 

7—Union 
13—Voerniont ...5. 6.60508 


MINNESOTA 


20—Washington 
39—Nebraska .......... 
{6—Northwestern 
6—IIlinois 
14—Michigan 
30—Indiana 
34—Purdue 
28—lowa 


MISSISSIPPI 


{4—Florida 

20— Kentucky 
20—Vanderbilt 
#——Tulane</, 52-02 Bee 
32—Boston College 
49—Louisiana State 
34—Chattanooga 
{6—Tennessee 

34—Miss. State 


MISS. STATE 


21—Tennessee 
7—Baylor 
7—Clemson 
27—Cincinnati 
7—Alabama 
0—Tulane 
20—Auburn ) od... cs cee. 
7—Louisiana State 
7—Mississippi 


MISSOURI 


7—Ohio State 
60—St. Louis .....-.... 
20—So. Methodist 
SO-—=NOV 4 iti ronnie 


7—Oklahoma 
27—Colorado 
33—Nebraska 
2i—Kansas 


MUHLENBERG 


27—Boston U. 
19—Youngstown 
{8—Scranton 
13—Lafayette 
32—Gettysburg 
0—Delaware 
20—Lehigh 


44—Bucknell 
{3—Albright 


NAVY 
7—California 
7—Cornell 
7—Duke 


7—Notre Daas 
0—Michigan 
0—Columbia 
2t—Army 


0 


NEBRASKA 
19—lowa State 
13—Minnesota 

6—Colorado ... 
13—Notre Dame 
7—Kansas 


32—Kansas State .... 
14—Oklahoma 

6—Missourk <j. 20 sete 
{2—Oregon State .... 


NEVADA 
39—San Jose State .... 
26—San Francisco .. 
48—N. Texas State 


79—Okla. City . 
0—Santa Clara 
53—Fresno State 
32—Wichita ... 33.0, 008 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 4 
!9—Rhode Island 
27—Maine ........ 
0—Springfield 
0—Vermont 


27—Tufts ....... 
20—Connecticut 
14—Toledo 


N. YU. 


2\— ease 
7—Boston U. 


0—Rutgers ... 
35—Kings Point . 
0—Fordham 


TNO. CAROLINA 
34—Texas_ 


N. C. STATE 
0—Duke 


40—Davidson 
0—No. 
7—Chattanooga . 
{3—Wake Forest ., 
14—Virginia 
aes 


NORTHWESTERN 
{9—U. C. L. A. 
21—Purdue’ >. ..k01e2 sone 0 
19—Minnesota 7 
0—Michigan 
48—Syracuse ... 
21—Ohio State . 
16—Wisconsin 


*NOTRE DAME 
28—Purdue 


pramee si aK 
27—Ilowa ... 
4!—Navy 


Brown 
7—Pennsylvania 
16—Columbia 


13—Dartmouth 


q OKLAHOMA 
47—Santa Clara 


27—Notre Dame 
0—Northwestern 


{4—Marquette 
7—Minnesota 
1 3—Pittsburgh 


-33—lowa State 
-4l—Missouri 


OKLA. A. & M. 


28—Worcester Tech 


vel 
| 27—San Francisco 


1 
6—Coast Guard Acad. .. 
47—Brooklyn t 


42—Kansas State 
15—Oklahoma 
, RHODE ISLAND 
55—Santa Barbara 56—Quonset bs aking 
7—New Hampshire .... 


19—Massachusetts 
21—Springfield 
6—Connecticut 


8—So. California 
33—Wash. State 
. Mary’s (Cal.) ... 
13—Washington 


A. 
10—Oregon State 
46—Sam Houston 


{3—Louisiana State 


OREGON STATE 0—So. California 


6—So. California .....- 
14—Washington 


28—Texas A. & M 
2i—T. Cc. U. . 


ap Sela 


-21—Mich. State 
26—Wash. State 


33—Randolph- Macon 


PENN STATE 


35—Bucknell 
34—Syracuse 
37—West Virginia 
14—Mich. State 


M. 
23—Hampden- -Sydney 
6—Wm, & Mary ..- 


7—Virginia Tech 
{4—Wash. & Lee 


13—Pennsylvania 


0—Piitsburgh 


7—Wash. State ROCHESTER 


PENNSYLVANIA 


26—Dartmouth 
29—Princeton 
20—Columbia 


40—Wash. and Lee 
0—Penn State 


PITTSBURGH 


0—Notre Dame 
16—West Virginia 
21—Marquette 


22—Princeton 


20—Western Reserve 
0—Ohio State 


Pep eit 


7—Penn State 28—Fordham 


i 5 SRS) AME a 6 


7—Boston College ..... 7 
{3—Wayne ............ 
| 7—Wm. & Mary ...... 6 
21—St. Louis ......... + 0 
6—CGanisius ........... 14 
2i—Niagara ..... art Ses 0 
28—St. Vincent ......... 12 
20—San Francisco ...... 14 


ST. LAWRENCE 


7—UnlOW Be tecee ee 19 
O—Vermont ........... 7 
14—Hobart ............. 20 
O—Clarkson ........... 0 
14—Champlain . 6 
6—Alfred .. Ai 
{4—Norwich . pat 
7—Gettysburg ......... 7 


ST. MARY’S (Calif.) 


32 Loy) ance ciets aie cts ots 7 
Q—San Francisco ..... 7 
0—California .......... 20 
20—Nevada ............ 48 

33—Denver ...-.5--..-: 22 
#3—Oregon .........---- 14 
{9—Portland ........... 0 
7—Santa Clara ........ 10 
7—Boston College ...... 19 
{9—San Jose State ..... 14 


SAN FRANCISCO 
7—St. Mary’s (Cal.) ... 0 


7—Nevada ..........-. 26 
7—Detroit .........-.. 40 
20—Okla. A. & M. ....27 
13—Santa Clara ........ 25 
28—Loyola ......-.--..- 0 
14—Coll. of Pacific ..... 32 
13—Villanova .......... 46 
{4—St. Bonaventure ....20 


SANTA CLARA 


19—California .......... 4 
20—Oklahoma .......... 17 
45—Fresn0 .....-.22+65- 7 
27—Stanford ..........- 14 
47—Loyola. 50. -cueeseee 0 
0—So. Methodist ...... 33 
25—San Francisco ...... 13 
{4—Nevada .........-... 0 
{Q0—St. Mary’s (Cal.) .. 7 
21—Mich. State ........ 21 


SO. CAROLINA 


46—Newberry ..........- 0 
7—Furman .....-...+-.. 0 
0—Tulane 14 
7—Clemson . 7 AB 
12—West Virginia SAB Paar 35 
7—Maryland -......-...- 19 

by PS REY Wher cepts naar 7 
0—Wake Forest ....... 38 

SO. CALIFORNIA 

27—Utah  . 6 es eee ne se 0 

2i—Oregon State ...... 6 
0—Ohio State .......-. 20 
7—Rice! vias singin v5 ie 0 
7—Oregon .....---4.-- 8 
J—Stanford) -icctrcedtereres- 6 
7—California .......--. 13 

ee te aay Sede surat 7 

20—U. C. L. A. ......-. 13 

So. METHODIST 

33—Pittsburgh ........- 14 

41—Texas Tech \~...: 7. 6 
{4—Missouri .........+- 20 

Ba R CCl sere aecwrsbas iisianers 7 
33—Santa Clara ....... 0 

DMX ASl es disisiesperiysistei~ 2 6 
20—Texas A. & M. ..... 14 
{4—Arkansas .....-.-+-- 12 
13—Baylor ....-...2+-+> 6 
y a ee | Cn 7 


26—San Jose State .. 


7—Wash, State ... 
eee Clara ... 


20—Washington 


6—California 


SUSQUEHANNA © 
(8—C. CG. Ni Veg ree 


6—Penn M. C. 


SWARTHMORE 


26—Penn M. C. 
20—Wesleyan 


20—F. and M. 
7—Johns Hopkins 


28—Haverford 


7—Holy Cross 
14—Penn State 


0—Northwestern 
28—Columbia 


7—Lebanon Valley 
7—West Virginia .. 


7—Okla. A. & M. . 


0—Penn State 
7—Holy Cross 


TENNESSEE 


26—Chattanooga 


4i—Tenn. Tech 
7—No. Carolina 
13—Georgia Tech 
{3—Mississippi 


6—Vanderbilt 


33—Louisiana State 
7—No. Carolina 
47—New Mexico 
{4—Oklahoma 


{4—Texas A. & M. 


TEXAS A. & M. 


{4—Villanova 
{4—Texas Tech .... 
14—Oklahoma 
{3—Louisiana State 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 


4aKansas oi a. ee. 13 
-2i—Okla. A. & M...... 14 
(4—Arkansas.. .......... 27 
7—Indiana ............. 6 
2 27—Texas A. & M. ..... 14 
- 18—Oklahoma .......... 21 
MS —BAYIOP Yee. tests ee 6 
TiS 1C) CT a 14 
CNC 21 
780. Methodist: * 7 
ae. ts TEXAS TECH 
_ -19—West Texas ........ 0 
 20—Texas A. & M. ..... 14 
6—So. Methodist ...... 41 
_ 41—Tulsa \RS 6s Soo eee 20 
Bayon. ee es. 13 
 31—Arizona ............ 0 
PCO hg ogee vide ee 14 
- 46—Texas Mines ........ 6 
(4—New Mexico ....... 7 
, _28—Hardin- Simmons 20 
TRINITY 
q - 33—Williams Oe koe sews < 6 
> 65—Norwich ........... 0 
we—tobart ...........- 0 
_ {3—Middlebury ......... 24 
| ~33—Worcester .......... 6 
; 46—Amherst ........... 0 
mee o—Wesleyan.......... 16 
x TUFTS 
7—Bowdoin ........... 28 
BbesCDIDY toys ve, ..s vice gas «'s 0 
28—Bates .............. 7 
26—Rochester .......... 7 
13—Williams ... 
13—Amherst 
18—NMew Hampshire ..... 27 
13—Massachusetts ...... 13 
TULANE 
21—Alabama ...... Peal eS 


7—Georgia Tech 


{4—So. Carolina 0 

20—Mississippi . 7 
21—Auburn : 6 
9—Miss. State 0 
28—V. M. I. 7 
35—Baylor 13 
6—Cincinnati .... . 0 
46—Louisiana Stato ..... 0 

TULSA 

[9—Baylor ............. 42 
(4—Florida ........ . .28 
20—Texas Tech. ........41 
7—Georgetown sets 
14—Nevada ....... . 65 
14—Wichita ....... 14 
0—Okla. A. & M. 19 
7—So. Carolina .. ted 
{8—Arkansas .... 255: 

22—Deiroit : aie | 

UO. Loe A. ‘ 

48—Wash. State ....... 26 
O0—Northwestern ....... 19 

BANA wwe 12 
6—Washington ......... 27 
{4—Stanford ....... 34 
O—Oregon State .. .28 
27—Nebraska 15 
{3—California 28 
7—Oregon ...... ..26 
13—So. California edi 
1913 N. D. 35, A. 13 

1914 A.20,N.D.7 

1915 N.D.7, A.0 

1916 A. 30, N.D.10 

1917. N.D.7, A. 2 

1919 N.D.12,A.9 

1920 N.D. 27, A. 17 

1921 N.D. 28, A.0 

1922 A.0, N.D.0 


Team Records—(cont.) 


UNION VIRGINIA TECH. 
19—St. Lawrence ....... 7 | O—George Washington ..13 
19—Rochester .......... 6 | O—Virginia ........... 28 

6—Vermont ........... 7 | O—Maryland .......... 28 
3o— Fi Ps Gh sat acces 14 O—Win. & Mary ...... 30 
hana Obatt: . 3s cpreepacdss Oi We Dike race teresa cf 
19—Williams .......... 7 f= AP WY A a8 so on Vain 49 
(4—Middlebury ........ 7 | 7—Wash. & Lee ....... 14 
25—Hamilton .......... 7 eye ann te gea ve gale a 

UTAH “TVs Wie Be cencsceceas 
0—So. California ...... 27 WAGNER 
2i—1dahe) .. oieeec 6 | 14—Panzer ............. 12 
47—Arizona ............ 14 | {3—Hofstra ............ 13 
30—Brigham Young ..... 0 FoeVpsala: -.5 ssc ccekstic 12 
{7—Denver ............ 0 O—Brooklyn ........... 20 
(9—Wyoming .......... ft 39-6. GoM. Ye eck. 19 
14—Colorado ........... {2 | 23—Ursinus ............ 6 
{2—Colorado A. & M. .. 3 | {9—Susquehanna ....... 7 
20—Oregon State ....... 20 | (2—Hartwick ........... 25 
4(—Utah State ......... 7 WAKE FOREST 

VANDERBILT 27—George Washington ..13 

0—Georgia Tech. ...... . 9—Boston College . .26 
14—Alabama ........... 2i—Wm. & Mary ..... 12 
7—Mississippi ......... 20 | 6—North Carolina ..... 28 
26—Kentucky ........... 7 | 4t—Duquesne .......... 15 
Gee ale Oe cteceogenea =e 0 | 34—N. C. State ........ 13 
47—Auburn ............ O27 Duke. cee b entice 20 
48—Louisiana State .... 7 | 14—Clemson ........... 2l 
56—Marshall ........... 0 | 38—So. Carolina ........ 0 
34—Maryland ........... 0 
28—Tennessee .......... 6 WASHINGTON 

O—Minnesota ......... 20 
VERMONT 14—Oregon State ...... 14 

2—St. Michael’s ....... IS 2e— Ul Ce Ae eee 6 

7—St. Lawrence ....... 0 0—Wash. State ....... 10 

Pe os aes a whe 6 O—California ........ 2! 
14—Norwich ........... 0 Q—Stanford -20 
{4—New Hampshire .... 0 7=—Oregen” 20 oe {3 

O—Massachusetts ...... 33 7—So. California ...... 32 
!4—Rochester .......... {4 | 34—Idaho .............. 7 
{2—Middlebury ......... 13 O—Notre Dame ........46 

VILLANOVA WASH. & JEFF. 
34—Texas A. & M. ..... {4 | 40—Bethany ..... pom 

| a |. IN oe 28 | 15—Lafayette . 56 
46—Duquesne .......... 0 | 33—Geneva .. oa) 
19—Miami (Fla.) ...... {0 | 14—Buffalo . Al 
{3—Boston College ..... 20 | 19—Carnegie Tech a 
Pi Datralt.c.. hice So cns 6 | {8—Bucknell : 13 
(3—Kentucky ........... 13 | 2i—Muskingum . 14 
ep ed teal Einiclcie st 4 25—Ohio Wesleyan ...... 26 
46—San Francisco ..... 1 
2I—N. C. State ........ 7 WASH. & LEE 

VIRGINIA She Beste 
14—Miami (Ohio) 0—Georgia Tech. ...... 27 
28—Virginia Tech. ‘a 6—Virginia ........... 41 
12—Geo. Washington ...20 7—West Virginia ..... 14 
41—Wash. & Lee .. 6 7—Pennsylvania ....... 40 
26—V. M. Ll... 14 | 14—Virginia Teeh, ..... 7 
{4—Princeton . 55 | 2l—Davidson .......... 20 
2i—N. C. State . ..14 | 2i—Delaware ........... 14 

7—West Virginia . -. 0 | 12—Richmond .......... 14 

{2—No. Carolina ........ 34 
WASH. STATE 
Vou. 2: 25—Ul Ca ben Acaeneeee 48 
28—Catawha ........... 6 | (4—Stanford .......... 7 
26—Geo. Washington .... 6 | 48—Montana ........... 0 

0—Wm. & Mary ...... 31 | 10—Washington ........ 0 
9—Richmond .......... QO"). -7——Oregono late cen, 33 
i—Virginia .......00.. 26.1 19—Idahopsrestnoth, pases 14 
38-—Davidson oo... sas. 6 | 26—Oregon State ....... 26 
ris WES i eS Sa: ese 28 | 14—California .......... 44 

| 34—Citadel  ............ 6 0—Michigan State ..... 40 

33—Virginia Tech » 7 | O—Penn State oo. 022). 7 
— 
Notre Dame-Army Series Record 

1923'.-N. D..13\ A. 0 1932 N.D. 21, A.0 

1924 NE DelowAad 1933 N. D. 13, A. 12 

1925 A. 27, N.D.0 1934 N.D.12,A.6 

1926 N.D.7, A.0 1935 A.6,N.D.6 

1927 A. 18, N.D.0 1936 N.D.20,A.6 

1928 N.D.12,A.6 1937 SN Deg Ae 0: 

1929 N.D.7, A.0 1938. N.D.19, A.7 

1930 N.D.7,A.6 1939 N.D.14,A.0 
1931 A.12,N.D.0 


WESLEYAN 
13—Bowdoin ........... 0 
20—Coast Guard ....... a 
41—Swarthmore ......... 20 
27—Amherst ............ 0 
53—New England ...... 0 
28—Williams ........... 7 
(6—Trinity ..........., o- 
26—Rochester .......... 0 

WEST VIRGINIA 
29—Waynesburg ........ 16 
34—Wooster ....... . 6 
27—Temple ....... a i 
6—Pittsburgh 16 
7—Penn State ... .37 
14—Wash. & Lee . rord 
35—So. Carolina . 12 
48—Ohio U. .... a6 
0—Virginia ... ar 
20—Western Reserv Pa 
{6—Maryland .......... 14; 

WEST. MARYLAND 
21—Catholic U. ........ 6 
4i1—Washington ........ 0 
20—Randolph-Macon .... 2 
0—Gettysburg ......... 27 
20—Mt. St. Mary’s ..... 14 
{3—Lebanon Valley ..... 0 
6—Johns Hopkins ..... 7 
WM. & MARY 
14—Davidson ...... 2) 
ae ee Forest . 21 
3I—V. M. I. “ua 
30—Virginis Tech. . 0 
6—St. Bonaventure Pe 
14—Richmond . 6 
7—No. Carolina . Mer 
14—Boston College 14 
26—N. C. State .. Pe 
9—Arkansas ........... 0 

WILLIAMS 
14—Norwich ........... 0 
6—Trinity .....2. Soo 33 
42—Champlain ......... 0 
O—Bowdoln ...lochane 34 
14—Tufts “2332 hoe 13 
7—Unton Sic.cke eee 19 
7—Wesleyan ......4.05 28 
7—Amherst ........... 13 

WISCONSIN 
7—Indiana 
20—IIlinois 


14—California 


7—Yale 


28—Brown : 


28—Columbia 

17—Wisconsin 
0—Vanderbilt 

14—Dartmouth 


14—Princeton 


7—Harvard 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Zpp>2z2z>2 


26—Marquette 
0—Minnesota 


‘goats egy Sabi gs i Daly 
fessional Football — 
7 
; Professional Football 
7 NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
i, ; Source: National Football League. 
Zear Team Won Lost Tied Pct. Year Team Won Lost Tied Pct. 
921 Bears (Staley’s)...........- 10 Raed .909 1937 Chicago Bears (W).......... 9 ly ike ee S00me 
922 Canton Bulldogs............ 10 O 2 £1000 1938 *New York Giants (E)........ 8.2, ST eeeag) 
923 Canton Bulldogs............ ll 0 1 1000 1938 Green Bay Packers(W)...... 8 3 O 727 
924 Cleveland Bulldogs......... 7 1 1 .875 1939 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 9) 2 aeD 818 
925 Chicago Cardinals........... ll Yo | .846 1939 New York Giants (E)........ OU me 1 -900 
926 Frankford Yellow Jackets.... 14 1 1 .933 1940 *Chicago Bears (W).........- baa foe) 4) J121aa 
927 New York Giants........... ll b ee 917 1940 Washington Redskins(E).... 9 2 O .818 2 
928 Providence Steamrollers.... . 8 1 2 888 1941 *Chicago Bears (W).......... 10 1--*0 .909 
(929 Green Bay Packers.........-. 12.00 1 1000 1941 New York Giants (E)........ 3" 278 re 127 ‘ 
1930 Green Bay Packers.........- ll 3 1 786 1942 *Washington Redskins(E).... 10 1 0 909 
1931 Green Bay Packers.......... i? 2 40 .857 1942 Chicago Bears (W)........-- 11°* 10 0) > “1000;steaae 
1932 Chicago Bears............-. 7 1 6 875 1943 *Chicago Bears (W).......-.- Boal 1 889 ie 
1933 *Chicago Bears (W)........- "40 2 1 .833 1943 Washington Redskins(E).... 6 3 1 667 % 
1933 New York Giants (E)........ ll 3 0 .786 1944 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 8 2506 800 Be 
1934 *New York Giants (E)........ 8 5 0° .615 1944 New York Giants (E)........ 8. 1 (TS 88ee 
1934 Chicago Bears (W)....-..--- 1325 (0 ee 1000 1945 *Cleveland Rams (W)........ ee Ot) .900 © =a 
1935 *Detroit Lions (W).......---- 7 3 2 700 1945 Washington Redskins(E).... 8 2 0 .800 “a 
1935 New York Giants (E)........ 9 3730 .150 1946 *Chicago Bears (W).......... 8 et 2 et .800 — : 
1936 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 10 1 1 -909 1946 New York Giants (E)........ Ly Sea .100 . 
1936 Boston Redskins (E)........ 1 25 0 587. 1947 *Chicago Cardinals(W)....... 9 3 0 750 
1937 *Washington Redskins (E).... 8 5 amet) 127 1947 Philadelphia Eagles (E)...... 9, 45-0 692 ; 
*Won title in play-offs. (W) Western Division champion. (E) Eastern Division champion. 
J 
CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS ; 
1933 Chicago Bears 23, New York Giants 21. 1941 Chicago Bears 37, New York Giants 9. 
1934 New York Giants 30, Chicago Bears Esc 1942 Washington Redskins 14, Chicago Bears 6. 
1935 Detroit Lions 26, New York Giants 7. 1943 Chicago Bears 41, Washington Redskins 21. 
1936 Green Bay Packers 21, Boston Redskins 6. 1944 Green Bay Packers 14, New York Giants 7. 
1937 Washington Redskins 28, Chicago Bears 21. 1945 Cleveland Rams 15, Washington Redskins 14. 
1938 New York Giants 23, Green Bay Packers 17. 1946 Chicago Bears 24, New York Giants 14. 
1939 Green Bay Packers 27, New York Giants 0. 1947 Chicago Cardinals 28, Philadelphia Eagles 21. 
1940 Chicago Bears 73, Washington Redskins 0. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING, 1948 
(Through Nov. 28) 
Eastern Division Western Division 
Points Points 
Vena Peedi Pct. For Agst. We ee Pet. For Agst. 
*Phi i .88 317 98 Chicago Cards ...... 9 1 0 .900 329 198 
icon: Bettas 8 4 d “600 250 225 Chieage Bears ...... 9 i 0 .900 «6-312 113 
New York Giants ... 4 6 0 -400 248 322 Los Angeles Rams ... 4 5 { 444 255 242 
Pittsburgh Steelers .. 3 7 0 .300 148 184 Green Bay Packers .. 3 8 0 .273 147 248 
Boston Yanks ......- > 38 OO .182 137 358 Detroit Lions ....... 2° 8 0 .200 |,465 = (320 


*Clinched divisional title Nov. 28. 


ALL-AMERICA CONFERENCE STANDING, 1948 
(Through Nov. 28) 


Eastern Division Western Division 


Points Points 
w. wv. T. Pet. For Agst. w. L.-T. Pet. For Agst 
i Mas 6 0 538 345 323 *Cleveland Browns ..13 0 0 1.000 358 169 
Bee cette ae i f 60 «6 1482.«298 «= 312s San Francisco 49ers 1) 2 0 '.846 457 207 
New York Yankees .. 5 8 0 385 237 294 Los Angeles Dons ... 7 6 0 .538 237 267 
Brooklyn Dodgers ... 2 ! 0 154 232 356 Chicago Rockets ..... ia 4 0 077 195 4it 


*Clinched divisional title Nov. 28. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING, 1948 CHICAGO ALL-STAR GAMES 


(Final) 1934 Chicago Bears 0, College Ail-Stars 0 
‘ Points 1935 Chicago Bears 5, allen Piso 
. T. Pct. For Agst. 1936 Detroit Lions 7, College -Stars 
ee 2 875 224 103 1937 College All-Stars 6, Green Bay Packers 0 
Speer ce encners Ss - f 0 .600 164 142 1938 College All-Stars 28, Washington Redskins 16 
Richmond Rebels. ..--- B40 000 ter jay 1980. New York Giants 9, College All Str, 
Wilmington Clippers Seen enue ad eeagia (ate) ween Bay Packer 45, College All-Stars 28 
Jersey City Giants -...-- 5 soa “444 «158 ~=«—«155 1941 Chicago Bears 37, College All-Stars 13 
Bethiehom Bulldogs .... 7 444 158 [58 1942 Chicago Bears 21, College All-Stars 0 : 
Wilkes-Barre Bullets .... 1 9 0 - 1943 College All-Stars 27, Washinston Redskins 7 
Chicago Bears 24, College -Stars 
Pro Football Crowd Mark Set es Be eiBes Packers (9, College All-Stars 7 
A pro football attendance record was set 1946 College All-Stars 16, a Angeles pains 0 
w the 1947 College All-Stars 16, Chicago Bears 
pio 8, pen Oe 1948 Chicago Cards 28, College All-Stars 0 


Browns beat the Forty-Niners in an All- 


America Conference game in Cleveland. *Played at Evanston, Ill. 


*s; 


Information Please Al 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL TEAM RECORDS, 1948 


National League All-America Conference 
(Through Nov. 28) (Through Noy. 28) 
i, BOSTON LOS ANGELES BALTIMORE CLEVELAND 
a O—Green Bay ......... 31 | 44—Detroit ............. 7 | 45—New York .......... 28 | 19—Los Angeles ........ 
% 7—New York .......... 27 | 28—Philadelphia | |||” 28 | 14—Chicago ... 1...) 1)! 21 | 42—Buffalo ..... 22111.) 
aN ie—srittebungh oo. 7... 24) 21—Chicago Bears ...... 42 Zi NOW NOEKS cep oe 14 | 28—Chicago 
. {7—Detroit ............ {4| O—Green Bay ......... 16 35—Brooklyn ........... 20 21—Chicago ............ 
13—Pittsburgh ......... 7 | 34—Detroit ............. 27 10—Cleveland .......... 14 | 14—Baltimore ......._.. 
% 27—Chicago Cards ...... 49 | 22—Chicago Cards ...... 27 14—San Francisco ...... 56 | 30—Brooklyn ........... 
Pt 2{—Washington ........ 59} 6—Chicago Bears ...... 21 29—Los Angeles ........ {4 )31—Buffalo 2. n ae 
: 7—Washington ........ 23 | 52—New York .......... 37 10—San Francisco ...... 21 | 35—New York .......... 
ek Q—Philadelphia ....... 45 | 24—Chicago Cards ...... 27 17—Buffalo ........0... 35 | 28—Baltimore ........ 
_- 17—Chicago Bears ...... 5! | 24—Green Bay ........ 10 7—Cloveland \.. 00.2.6. 28 | 14—San Francisco ...... 
14—New York .......... 28 38—Chicago ............ 24 | 34—New York .......... 
NEW YORK {4—Los Angeles ........ 17 | 31—Los Angeles ........ 
ihe 4 CHICAGO BEARS °27—Boston 2 38—Brooklyn ........... 20 | 31—San Francisco ...._.. 
» 45—Green Bay ......... 7 | 10—Washington .. |||. -4t 
ape Carts sete Hd 0—Philadelphia .|. ||| 45 BROOKLYN LOS ANGELES 
Be ORS Sate os 35—Chicago Cards ...... 63 Vark cass hee hea hy 
oi bal o ° | 34—Pittsburgh .... |... Bde -cuse mie rs 36 14—Glevetand cas 19 
eee. <+* 17 | [4—Chicago Bears...” ae | jZ-bes Angeles ..°.7:1117 | 17—Brookiya .....-.) cam 
meee cAnosee 6 t= Bee pt te Celso nas es pees - a Francisco . 005 
sia Green Bay... 17 | 49—Green Bay 2220.0. 3 | Tp—otevelend’ 2.2.2. <1. 3p | So Ngw York 2B 
Baten Oltemtins orinc= = 5 PerBUSi orn. asacoe 2i—Chicago ....|| 111.” 7 | 14—Baltimore _ ..29 
46—Washington ........ = 35—Chicago .. 2... .c.... 14 | 21—Buffalo . aoe 
CHICAGO CARDS PHILADELPHIA * Sabre ac TER y 17—Brooklyn 2. oO 
2I—Philadelphia ....... 14) 14—Chicago Cards ...... 21 SB eit | ee 6—New York . .38 
; 17—Chicago Bears ...... 28 | 28—Los Angeles ........ 28 cee Bl poet veeeeeee as ee o ..-20 
: 17—Green Bay .......... 7 | 45—New York .......... 0 20—Balti 0 Soe 4 '—Baltimore . ee | 
E 63—New York .......... 35 | 45—Washington .._._... 0 AEELMOCS «=~ /<sjaloie esd 14—Cleveland ...... 111) 34 
 48—Boston ............. 27 | 12—Chicago Bears |... 7 
27—Los Angeles ........ “ SE Pa Peis cain eee Ms BUFFALO NEW YORK 
56—Detroit ............ 0. OW Niark sok nee rp Bea 5 is 
24—Pittsburah 22.22... 7| 45—Boston ..... 21.1277 tic lh ane oon « 2{— Brookins 3 
27—Los Angeles ........ 24 | 42—Washington ........ 21 i3—< Cleveland) cae 42)" plese ees 4 
28—Detroit ............. 14| {7—Pittsburgh ......... | 28-“Gan: Franclich sos tok 14—Baltionee ne ~ 
3!—Brooklyn. ........... 2 | 10—4 ria 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH 13—New York .......... 14 eke 13 
7—Los Angeles ........ 44 14—Washington _....17 | 14—Cleveland ..... 92)" 3! | 7—San Francisco 21 
2(—Green Bay ......... 33 | 24—Boston .............14 | 35—Los Angeles ..... 7) 21] 7—Cleveland _.. 35 
PABLO My yi, esc ne = Hr 0=Washingten sn 7 | 35—Baltimore ........_| 17 | 42—Chicago . 7 
0—Chicago Bears ...... 28 | 7—Boston “oer oew. p13 © 20—=Brooklyni eee 21 | 38—Los Angeles Ne 
27—Los Angeles ....... Be OO ENeWAVack Oe 34 | 20—Los Angeles ........ 27 | 21—Brooklyn “¢ 
24—Green Bay ......... 20 7—Philadelphia | 34 | 39—Chicago ............ 35 | 2i—Cleveland |. "34 
: 20—Chicago Cards ...... 56 | 38 Green Bayrcate rt 7 | 35—New York’.........: 14| 14—Buffalo "35 
ool eae 48 | 7—Chicago Cards |... 24 a 
i4—Chicago Cards ......28| '4 Detroit... o CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
0—Philadelphia ....... 17 
O—Los Angeles ........ 7 | 35—Buffalo ............. 14 
GREEN BAY WASHINGTON 7—Buffalo ............ 42 | 36—Brooklyn ....... |” 20 
31—Boston ..........:.. 0 0 2i—Baltimore ..... 1). !, 14] 4t—New York _... 11.7)” 0 
7—Chicago Bears ...... 45 | 17—Pittsburgh .......... 7—Cleveland ........... 28 | 36—Los Angeles ..... 14 
83—Detroit ............ 21 | 41—New York .......... 10—Cleveland ........... 2] 38—Baffalo 4 ee 28 
7—Chicago Cards ...... 17} 7—Pittsburgh ...... 14—San Francisco ...... 31] 31—Chicago” - 5, Sls 14 
16—Los Angeles ......... 0| 0O—Philadelphia 28—Los Angeles ........ 49 | 56—Baltimore ....... ||| 14 
7—Washington ........ 23 | 23—Green Bay 7—Brooklyn ........... 21 | 2i—New York ...... 2... 
20—Detroit: ............ 24 | 59—Boston 14—Brooklyn ........... 35 | 2i—Baltimore ........ || 10 
7—Pittsburgh ......... 38 | 23—Boston .. ba 7—New York .......... 42'| 44—Chicago 24... oee ene 21 
6—Chicago Bears ...... 7 | 46—Detroit ............. 21 2!1—San Francisco ....... 44| 7—Cleveland ........., 14 
3—New York .......... 49 | 21—Philadelphia ....... 42 24—Baltimore ......... 38 | 63—Brooklyn .........._ 40 
10—Los Angeles ........ 24113—Chicago Bears ...... 48 35—Buffalo ..........., 39 | 28—Cleveland ........._ 3t 
Ee “4 
JAN. 1, 1949, BOWL GAMES WHO'S WHO IN SPORTS 
ROSE (Pasadena, Calif.)—California—North- Baseball 
western MUSIAL, Stan, b. Donora, Pa., Nov. 21, 1920. 
COTTON (Dallas)—Southern Methodist- ONSLOW, Jack, b. Scottdale, Pa., Oct. 18, 
Oregon 1889. 
SUGAR (New Orleans)—North Carolina~ ROLFE, Robert (Red), b. Penacook, N. Hog 
Oklahoma Oct. 17, 1908. 
ORANGE (Miami, Fla.) —Georgia—Texas Football 
GATOR (Jacksonville, Fla.)—Missouri- | STRADER, Norman (Red), b. Newton, N. J. 
> 
Clemson Dec, 21, 1904. 
DIXIE (Birmingham, Ala.)—Wake Forest= ee 
Payier. Jumping Award to T, 
DELTA (Memphis)—Oklahoma A. & Mx pPedbsatiberla ts choice 


ate Arthur M. Nardin’s black gelding Trader 

William and Mary MY Bedford won the Professional Horsemen’s 

SUN (EI Paso, Texas)—West Virginia= Association Trophy for season-long jumping 
Texas Mines competition on the show circuit in 1948, 


HORSE RACING 


Steeplechase Winners 


track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. 


ae (BE)—The Heir, D. Clingman, 135 $7,850 
3ROAD it neal (BE)—The Heir, CH. Wil- ; 


MRS PENA ae Sos nas ais ook g's « Pen ans $13,800 
3ROOK (BE)—Trough Hill, T. Fieid, 142 .... 13,500 
SUTLER (L)—Drift, H. Harris, 134°......... 9,460 


(L)—American Way, D. Mar- 


cif ers OR aE oes wi rick ae eek 12,850 
(BE)—Fleettown, D. Marzani, 
up ce, Sa ee oe 8,025 
ienctisin (DP)—American Way, D. Mar- 
on Sg Re ee ees ete 9,050 
3LENDALE (AQ)—Trough Hili, T. Field, 139 7,400 
70V. OGLE (L)—Homogenize, F. D. Adams, {34 8,480 
Sener. HILL (AQ)—Tourist List, F. Hutcher- 
oo a ee eee ee 8,000 
INDIAN RIVER (DP)—Elkridge, J. Bosley, 3d, 
0 SS Se ee 8,800 
eee At (BE)—Fleettown, D. Mar 
8 oe ho emi ae eae cee 8,200 
LERVIS SPENCER (P)—Lieut. Well, J. Sch- 
0 a Se ee eee eee 8,375 
LION HEART (AQ)—The R. S. Me- 
Donald, 7,925 
MANLY “CP)—Adayiabic, P. Smithwick, {41 13,075 
tad BROOK (BE)—Adaptable, P. S 
On i See ieee See ee 12,150 
NORTH AMERICAN (S)—Elkridge, J. Rich, 152 6,200 
me tOGA (S)—Tourist List, F. Hutcherson, : 
rE I ay wa ables (+ ole wneipie aisieie ,700 
SHILLELAH (S)—Elkridge, J. Rich, 154 ...... 5,975 
TEMPLE GWATHMEY (BE)—Adaptable, P. 
OST St GT ee re 11,050 
TOM ROBY (DP)—Rank, B. Ansteatt, 140 .... 9,650 


1948 THOROUGHBRED CHAMPIONS 


Horse of the Year—Citation 
Handicap Division—Citation 
Handicap Mare—Conniver 
3-Year-Old—Citation 
3-Year-Old Colt—Citation 
8-Year-Old Filly—Miss Request 
2-Year-Old—Blue Peter 
2-Year-Old Colt—Blue Peter 
2-Year-Old Filly—Myrtle Charm 
Sprinter—Coaltown 
Steeplechaser—American Way 


_ OTHER A. A. U. CHAMPIONS, 1948 


Running 
15 KM.—Victor Dyrgall, Millrose A. A., New 
York 
90 KM.—Victor Dyrgall 
25 KM.—Victor Dyrgall 
30 KM.—Victor Dyrgall 
Walking 
10 KM.—Henry H. Laskau, Maccabi A. C., 
New York 
15 KM.—John Deni, Pittsburgh, and Wil- 


liam Mihalo, Thompson Products 
Club, Detroit (tie) 
KM.—Morris Fleischer, Maccabi A. C., 


20 
New York 

30 KM.—Chris Clegg, Canadian Walkers 
Assn., Toronto 

40 KM.—John Deni 


KM.—Ernie Crosbie, White Horse Social 


Club, Baltimore 


— 


Melbourne Cup to Rimfire 
Rimfire, a 66-to-1 shot, won the 1948 run- 
ning of the $60,000 Melbourne Cup before a 
crowd of 100,000. Rimfire’s time of 3:21 was 
a record for the historic two- -mile event. An- 
other of Australia’s well- known races, the 
Caulfield Cup, was taken by Red Fury. 


50 


: 30,000-METER RUN—1:40:46.6 by 


ieee ed . 


Tyee ee 


TRACK AND FIELD 


World Records Approved in 1948 
(These records, announced by the I.A.A.F, on Nov. 30, 
replace or tie "the marks for the same events listed 
on pages 777, 778 and 1779.) 
400-METER RUN—0:45.9 by Herb McKenley of Jamaica 
at Milwaukee, Wis., July 2. 
2,000-METER RUN—5:07 by Gaston Reiff of Belgium 
at Brussels, Sept. 29. 
¢ Mikko Heitanen of 
Finland at Jyvaskyla, Finland, June 20. 


FIVE-MILE WALK—35:43.4 by Harold G. Churcher of ee 
June 5. Distance not previously 


Britain at London, 
recognized for record purposes. 

HAMMER THROW—193 feet 7! Aare by Irme Nemeth 
of Hungary at Tata, Hungary, July | 

DISCUS THROW—18I feet mith eel by Adolfo Con- 
solini of Italy at Milan, Oct. 10. 

WOMEN’S 100-METER SST 11.5 by Mrs, Fanny 
Blankers-Koen of Holland at Amsterdam, June 13. 
Equals record held by Helen Stephens of United States. 

WOMEN’S 80-METER HURDLES—0:11.0 by Mrs. 
Blankers-Koen at Amsterdam, June 20, 

WOMEN’S 440-YARD RELAY—0:47.4 by The Nether- 
lands—G. De Johngh, N. Witziers-Timmer, G. V. D. 
Kade-Koudya and F. Blankers-Koen, at Ryswyk, Hol- 
land, July 25. 

WOMEN’S JAVELIN THROW—158 feet 2 inches by H. 
Bauma of Austria at Vienna, June 29, 


NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. CHAMPIONS, 1948 


BASKETBALL—Prospect Park, Brooklyn 

SWIMMING—University Circle, Cleveland 

VOLLEYBALL—*North Hollywood, Calif. 

VETERANS’ VOLLEYBALL—Central, Minneapolis 
*Also won U. S. Open and National A. A. U. titles. 


Handbail 
SENIOR 


SINGLES—Stanley Hitz, Harrisburg, Pa. 
DOUBLES—D. PahI—E. Gluckler, West Side, New York 


JUNIOR 


SINGLES—Carl Koch, Detroit 
DOUBLES—Stanley Shimkus—Carl Koch, Detroit 


TENNIS 


National Hart-Court Champions 
SINGLES—Ted Schroeder, Glendale, Calif. 
WOMEN’S SINGLES—Gertrude Moran, Santa Monica, Calif. 
DOUBLES—Vic Seixas, Philadelphia-Ted Schroeder 
WOMEN’S DOUBLES—Louise Brough, Beverly Hills, Calif.- 
Mrs. Margaret O. du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
MIXED DOUBLES—Tom Brown, San Francisco-Mrs. Margaret 
0. du Pont 


AUTO RACING 
Final 1948 Championship Standing 


Points 
4. Ted Horn, Paterson, N. J. ......- 1,890 
2. Myron Fohr, Milwaukee, Wis. ... 1,043 
3. Mauri Rose, South Bend, Ind. ... 1,000 
4. Bill Sheffler, Los Angeles, Calif. 924.8 
5. Duke Nalon, Sherman Oaks, Calif. «910 
6. Lee Wallard, Schenectady, N. ¥. 865 
7. Bill Holland, Reading, Pa. ..---- 840 
8. Mack Hellings, Burbank, Calif. .. 820 
9. Emil Andres, Chicago, 1A AG eR ez h 810 
10. Charles Van Acker, South Bend, ae 


Ind. 


een & ch ian ee 
RE ORR OT ee NY bec 


os 
ites 


Championship Awards of the New York 
National Show 


Jumping 


MILITARY TEAM—Mexican Army (Capt. 
Victor M. Saucedo-Carrillo, Capt. Ruben 
Uriza, Capt. Alberto Valdes, Col. Hum- 
berto Mariles) 

MILITARY INDIVIDUAL—Col. 

_ Mariles with Arete, Mexican Army 

OPEN—Mrs. Hubert Thomas’ bay mare 
Velvet Lassie, Carmel, Ind. 


Hunter 


CONFORMATION — Llangollen 
chestnut gelding Adventure, 
Va. : 

WORKING—Lt. Col. W. Randolph Tayloe’s 
chestnut gelding Goldwick, Boyce, Va. 

YOUNG—J. A. Hale’s chestnut gelding Glen 
Erin, Greenwich, Conn. 


Farms’ 
Upperville, 


Horsemanship (over fences) 


A.S.P.C.A. MACLAY TROPHY—Charlotte 
Hanlon, Westport, Conn. 


Equitation 
NATIONAL HORSE SHOW CHAMPION- 
SHIP—Barbara Pease, Larchmont, N. Y. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


National A. A. U. Champions, 1948 
INDIVIDUAL—Robert Black, Rhode Island 
State 
TEAM—Michigan State 


Intercollegiate Champions, 1948 
INDIVIDUAL 
N.C.A.A.—Robert Black, Rhode Island State 

I.C. 4-A—Robert Black 

HEPTAGONAL—Stanton Waterman, Dart- 
mouth 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCEH—Bob Palmer, 
Maryland 

CENTRAL COLLEGIATE—Jim 
Notre Dame 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC—Jim Grosholz, Hay- 
erford 


Murphy, 


TEAM 
N.C.A.A.—Michigan State 
I.C, 4~-A—Michigan State 
HEPTAGONAL—Army 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE—Maryland 
CENTRAL COLLEGIATE—Notre Dame 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC—St. Joseph’s (Phila. ) 
SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE—Texas A. 

& M. 


GOLF 
Other 1948 Champions 


MATCH PLAY 


MEXICAN AMATEUR—Frank Stranahan 
HARDSCRABBLE OPEN (women)—Patty Berg 


MEDAL PLAY 


Score 
NORTH-SOUTh OPEN—Toney Penna .............. 285 
HAWAIIAN OPEN—Cary Middlecoff ......... || 274 


HORSE SHOWS 


Humberto > 


Five-gaited Saddle Horse 
CHAMPION STAKE—Dodge Stables’ chest- 
nut stallion Wing Commander, Roches er 
Minn. 
AMATEUR STAKE~—bBrynfan Tyddyn’s 
black gelding Out of the Night, Alderson, 
Pa. P 
JUNIOR—Dodge_ Stables’ 
Show Boat 


Three-gaited Saddle Horse é 
GRAND CHAMPION STAKE— Delaine 
Farm’s chestnut gelding Knight’s Treas= 
ure, Morton Grove, Ill. : 
CHAMPION STAKE (over 15.2)—Dodge 
Stables’ chestnut gelding By Appointment 
CHAMPION STAKE (over 14.2, not exceed-— 
ing 15.2)—Knight’s Treasure 
CHAMPION STAKE (over 14.2, ridden by 
amateurs)—Carolanne Farm’s bay gelding 
Bandbox Ben, Norfolk, Va. 


chestnut ma 7 


Harness Horse y 

CHAMPION HARNESS HORSE STAKE— 
Hawthorn Farms’ brown gelding Wens- 
leydale Pilot, Libertyville, Il. ' 
CHAMPION HARNESS PONY STAKE—— 
Virginia Penfield Seybold’s bay stallion 
Cadet Commander, Columbus, Ohio 
FINE HARNESS STAKE—Max Luther’s - 
bay mare Sally Co-Ed, Huntsville, Ala. — 


7 
4 
§ 
: 


CYCLING 
Six-Day Race Winners, 1948 : 

BUFFALO—Cesare Moretti, Italy-Rene Cyria 

Canada 
CHICAGO—Walter 

blet, Switzerland 
CLEVELAND—Francis Grauss, 

Angelo De Bacco, Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK (March)—Alvaro Georgetti, — 

Italy-Angelo De Bacco 
NEW YORK (October)—Louis Saen-Emile 

Bruneau, Belgium 
NEW YORK—(November)—Alvaro Geor- 

getti-Cesare Moretti, Italy 


Diggelman-Hugo Ko-~ 


France- 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 
1948 Rifle-Shooting Champions 
Score 


DEWAR TROPHY—United States ........... 7905x8000 


National 


sinner nn cela oa 88 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TEAM—U. S. Naval ae 
cademy .... EOE ie or. 1405x1500 — 
INTERSCHOLASTIC—Donald Downen, Tulsa, : 
Okla; i. “ + ies pelt 6 Slots 6. ayaa 193x200 
INTERSCHOLASTIC TEAM—Napa (Calif.) 
ION 20% -< ae ple Pelee eae 748x800 
1948 Pistol-Shooting Champion : 
INDIVIDUAL—Harry Reeves, Detroit ......_. 2611x2700 


Record Furse to Mangrum 
Lloyd Mangrum’s victory in the George S. 
May winner-take-all “world championship” 
tournament at Chicago last August was 


worth $10,000, the largest single amount ever 
posted in the history of golf. 
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sbreviations: 

Degrees, 253 

Weights and measures, 731 
berdeen, S. Dak., 176, 650 
byssinia. See Ethiopia 
cademy awards, 727-28 
cademy of Natural Sciences 
~ of Philadelphia, 278 
ccidents: 

Agriculture, 331 

Aviation: major, 609-10 
Aviation: types, causes, 634 
Death rates, 219, 233 
Deaths: by age, 229 
Deaths: by types, 232, 233 
Deaths: frequency, 219 
Industrial, 331 


Africa, 


* 


Diplomats to and from 
U.S 


., 188 
ae ae conditions, 407— 


Government, 407 

History, 407 

League of Nations, 386 

Natural features, 408 

Population, 407 

Social conditions, 407 

Trade, 407 

United Nations, 386 
Africa: 

Area, 585 

Emigration to U.S., 220 

Map, 613 

Population, 585 

See also individual countries 
South-West. See 
South-West 


Motor vehicle: deaths, 232, Agriculture: 


234 
Railroad: deaths, 234, 331 
Railroad: major, 61 
Shipwrecks: major, 608-09 
ctors and actresses: 
Academy awards, 727-28 
Who’s who, 696-704 
dams, John, 148 
Cabinet, 184 
Blection, 131 
Term, 147 
White House, 192 
Wife and children, 160 
dams, John Quincy, 150 
Cabinet, 184 
Hlection, 131 
Minority President, 187 
Term, 147 
Wife and children, 160 
damson Act, 194 
den, 446 é 
Area and population, 


dmission dates. See individ- 
ual states 

dvent, 754, 755 

dvertising: 

Associations, 712 

Cost of facilities, 323 

Expenditures, 323 

Media, 323 

eronautics. See Aviation 

fghanistan, 407-08 

Agriculture, 407 

Area, 407 

Armed forces, 207 

Climate, 408 


409, 


Accidents, 331 

Adjustment Act, 196, 198 
Cooperatives, 317 

Crops, 317 

Farms: world, 77-78 

FAO, 384, 387 

Income, 306, 333 

Marketing Act, 195 
Production: U.S., 317 
Production: world, 80, 86— 


87 
Schools, 249-50 
See also Farms; Food; indi- 


vidual countries and 
states 
Agriculture, U.S. Depart- 


ment of, 182-83 
Secretaries: names, 185-86 
Air Force (U.S.): 
Aircraft bill, 200 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 206 
National Military Estab- 
lishment, 206 
Secretary, 206 
Air forces (world), 89 
See also Defense under indi- 
vidual countries 
Air mail: 
Domestic, 285 
Foreign, 287—88 
Air parcel post, 285 
Airplanes. See Aviation 
Akron, Ohio, 174 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 690 
Alabama, 163 
Admission date, 163 


887 


Agriculture, 163, 318 
Altitudes, 215 

Area, 163 

Bird, state, 163 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 163 
Cities: chief, 163 
Cities: number, 226 


Cong tenes members, 142, 
Conene re representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 

Deaths: number, 231 

Divorce statistics, 238-39 

Economic statistics, 309 

Education: federal aid, 274 

Education statistics, 248- 
49, 252 

Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 163 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 163 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238-39 

: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

school attendance, 


9 

Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 163 
Museum of Natural His- 

tory, 279 
Name: origin, 163 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 288 
Nickname, 163 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 163 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 


Represent Congress, 

141 

Representatives names, 143 

Rea attendance law, 

Schools: lunch program, 
275 


nemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
_ Villages: number, 226 
_ Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Arkansas, 163 
_ Admission date, 163 
z Agriculture, 318 
_ Altitudes, 215 
_ Area, 163 
Bird, state, 163 
_ Births: number, 231 
_ Capital: name, 163 
_ Cities: chief, 163 
Cities: number, 226 
members, 


_ Congress: 142, 
7 143 
Bene rene: representation, 
_ Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
_ Deaths: number, 231 
_ Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
- Economic statistics, 309 
_. Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248- 
49, 252 

Election statistics, 134-39 
_ Electoral voting, 140 
_ Execution method, 243 
_ Flower, state, 163 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 


reau, 832 
_ Governor: name, 163 
eal term, salary, 
AST 


Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 


Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ane school attendance, 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
Motto, 163 

Name: origin, 163 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 163 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 163 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 


Representation: Congress, 
141 
Representatives: names, 


Schools: attendancelaw, 249 

Schools: lunch program, 27 

Schools: statistics, 248-49, 
252 

Secession date, 163 

Senators: names, 

Song, state, 163 

Taxes, 366 

Time zone, 650 


OG ens 


tet tee 

tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 

_ Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 

Arlington Futurity, 857 


Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, 177 : 
Armaments Commission] 


(U.N.), 382-83 
Armed forces: 
United States, 201-02 
World, 207 
See also Army; Navy; etc. 
Armed Neutrality Act, 194 
Armies (world), 89 ; 
Armistice Day, 754 
Army, U.S.: 
Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 199 
Berlin air lift, 626 
Enlisted men: pay, 203 
Grades, 202-03 
Insignia, 202-03 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 206 


National Military Estab- 
lishment, 206 

Noe allowances, 202- 
Pay, 202-03 


Personnel, 203 
Secretary, 206 
“Arsenal of the Nation’’, 164 
Arson: Arrests, 244 
Art: 
Associations, 712 
Museums, 277-81 
Schools, 250 
Who’s who, 691-92 
Artemis: Temple of, 584 
Arthur, Chester A., 155 
Cabinet, 185 
Term, 147 
Wife and children, 160 
Aruba, 534 
Ascension Day, 735, 755 
Ash Wednesday, 753, 755 
Ashes. See Cricket 
Asheville, N.C., 214 
Area and population, 225 
Time zone, 650 
Asia: 
Area, 585 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Glaciers, 592-93 
Map, 616-17 
Population, 585 
See also individual countries 
Asir, 409 
Assault: Arrests, 244 
Assets: Consumer liquid, 341 
Associated Playwrights, 99 
Associations, 712—16 
Sports, 756 
Thoroughbred racing, 868 
See also Societies 
Assyrian empire, 597 
Astronomical unit, 732 
Astronomy, 635-62 
Atmosphere, 660 
Auroras, polar, 657 
Comets, 656—57 
Constants, 660 
Constellations, 656 
Eclipses, 659 
Evening stars, 655 
Meteors, 660—61 
Moon, 637-48, 658-59 
Morning stars, 655 
Phenomena, 662 
Photography, 661 
Planetaria, 661 
Planets, 658 


ay 7 ty 
ent compensa- | 


- . 
Seasons, 657-58 
bee ets t, 656 

Stars: brightest, 6 
Sun, 637-48, 655. 
Symbols, 662 - 
Telescopes, 661 
Zodiac, 662 
Athletics. See Sports ! 
Atkins Museum, 280 3 at 
Atlanta, Ga., 166 a 
Area, 224 “4 
Climate, 214 : : 
ely ues and latitude, 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Newspaper: leading, 282 — 
Population, 224 i 
Time zone, 650 
Atlantic Charter: 
Conference, 208 
Text, 404 
Atlantic City, N.J.: 
Area, 225 
Climate, 214 
Longitude 
649 


and latitude, 


Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 225 
Atlantic Ocean, 587 
Record passages, 212 
Shore line, tidal 
216 
Atlas. See Maps 
Atmosphere, 660 
Atomic bomb: 
Bikini, 687, 688 
Japan, 686 
Atomic energy: ; 
Control, 113, 116 > 
Discoveries, 738, 739 
Binstein’s theorem, 731 
Hanford Works, 178 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 176 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
United Nations, 382 . 
United States, 199 
Atonement, Day of. See Yom 
Kippur 
Attorneys (U.S.), 
18 6 


4-8 
Augusta, Ga., 166 
Area and population, 225 
Time zone, 650 
Augusta, Maine, 168 
Auroras, polar, 657 
Austin, Nev., 649 
Austin, Tex., 176 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Australia, 454-56 
Agriculture, 77-78, 86-87, 


455 
Area, 422, 454, 585 
Armed forces, 207 ‘Lt 
Birth rate, 227 
Cabinet, 58 
Civil liberties, 75 
Climate, 456 
Communications, 88 
Conservation, 57 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 
Death rate: motor vehicle, 
234 
Diplomats 
U.S., 188 : 
Economic conditions, 455— 


(U.S), 


General 


to and from 


56 
Education, 56 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 70, 84 
Government, 
History, 454 
Housing, 66 


bef, 


A 


ustralia—(cont.) ’ 

Income; national, 54 

- Industry, 72, 455 

_ Labor: manpower, 55 | 

_ Labor: rights, 71 

League of Nations, 386 

Life expectancy, 241 

Loans: postwar, 82 

Minerals, 85-86 4 

Natural features, 456 

Population, 422, 454, 585 

Resources, 456 

Social conditions, 455 

Social welfare, 59 

Trade, 72, 88 

United Nations, 386 

Wages, 68, 84 

World War I, 454 

World War II, 205, 454 

ustria, 413-15 

Agriculture, 77, 80 

Allied 

ment, 413-14 

Area, 413 

Birth rate, 227 

Cabinet, 58 

Civil liberties, 75 

Climate, 414-15 

Cost of living, 54, 81 

Death rate, 227 

ages to and from U.S., 
8 


Economic conditions, 414 
ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 56 
Emigration to U.S., 220 

. Employment, 70, 84 
Government, 16, 20, 414 
History, 413 
Income: national, 54 
Industry, 80 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 
National features, 414 
Population, 413 
Resources, 414 
Social conditions, 414 
Social welfare, 66 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 68 

Auto racing, 822-23 

Automobiles. See Motor ve- 

hicles 

Autumn (1949), 658 

Aviation, 626-34 
Accidents: famous, 609-10 
Accidents: types, causes, 

634 

Air forces, 89 
Air mail, 285, 287-88 
Air mail: first, 629 
Airlines: accidents, 634 
Airlines: finances, 627 
Airlines: scheduled, 631 
Berlin air lift, 626 
Cargo carriers, 627 
CAA, 630 
CAB, 630 
Firsts, famous, 627-30 
Helicopter, 630-31 
ICAO, 384, 387 
Jet propulsion, 626-27 
Manufacturers, 633 
Military, 633, 634 
National Air Museum, 278 
Operations, 626-27 
Pilots, 631 
Planes: types, 633 
Production, 313, 634 
Records, 632 
Review (1948), 626-27 


Military Govern- 


Speed ranges, 114 
Sipareonie speed, 626-27 
Terms: definitions, 630-31 
Traffic, 321 
Trends, 321 
Women, 628, 630 
Awards: 
Literary, 728 
Motion picture, 727-28 
Nobel prizes, 717-21 
Pulitzer prizes, 722-27 
Azerbaijan, 512-13 
Azores, 554 


———— ee 


Babylonian empire, 597 
Badminton, 849 
Baffin, 587 
Bahamas, 438 

Area and population, 422 
Bahrein Islands, 446 

ise and population, 409, 

42 


Bait and fly casting, 834 

Baker, Oreg., 649 

Baker Island, 180 

Balfour Declaration, 542 

Bali, 536 : 

Balkan Commission (U.N.), 
382 


Balkan Wars, 666 
Bulgaria, 460 
Greece, 504 
Rumania, 557 
Turkey, 570 
Balloons (aviation), 627-28 
Baltic Sea, 587 
Baltimore, Md., 169 
Area, 224 
Conventions, National, 161 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Population, 224, 227 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 
Walters Art Gallery, 281 
Bangor, Maine, 168, 649 
Banks (isl.), 587 
Banks and Banking: 
Assets, 325 
Debits to depositors, 325 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, 196 
Federal Farm Loan Act, 
193 
Glass-Steagall Act, 196-97 
Income, 307 
International Bank, 387 
Liabilities, 325 
CG, 195 
See also Federal Reserve; Money 
Baptist Church, 741-42 
Barbados, 438-39 
Area and population, 422 
Bargaining. See Collective 
Barkley, Alben W.: 
Election, 117, 133 
Nomination, 115 
Senator, 142 
Term, 147 
Barre, Vt., 177 
Baseball, 757-76 
All-Star games, 773 
All-time records, 768, 772 
re ica League, 757, 767— 


Attendance: records, 773 
Barings records, 768-69, 


College, 794, 795 
Hall of Fame, 279, 774 
History, 757 


Home runs: records, 776 | 
Honor rolls, 774 1,5 it 
Junior world series, 775 — 
Longest game, 776 4 
Major Leagues, 767-74 — 
Minor Leagues, 775-76 

National Association, 757 
National Congress, 771 
National League, 757, 767. 


No-hit games, 774 
Pennants: winners, 770 
Pitching: records, 769, 772 
Ruth, Babe, 771-72, 774 
Who’s who, 851 
World Series, 758-766 
Basketball, 816-17 
College, 794, 795, 816 
Olympic Games, 784, 790 
Professional, 817 
Who's who, 852 
Basutoland, 431 
Area and population, 422 
Baton Rouge, La., 168 _ 
eetleues Parks, National, 
2 
Battlefield Sites, 
246 


National, 


Bauxite: Production, 85 
Bayonne, N.J., 224 . 
Beaumont, Tex., 225, 650 
Bechuanaland, 431-32 
Area and population, 422 
Bedloe’s Island, 281 
Beer. See Liquor 
Beet Sugar: Production, 87 
Belgian Congo, 417 
Minerals, 85 
Belgium, 415-17 
Agriculture, 80, 416 
Area, 415 
Armed forces, 207 
Benelux, 416 
Birth rate, 227 
Climate, 416-17 
Colonial empire, 417 
Communications, 416 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 


Con rate: motor vehicle, 
Diplomats to and from 
U.S., 188 


ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 416 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Forestry, 87, 416 
Government, 16, 20, 415-16 
History, 415 
Industry, 80, 87-88, 416 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 Y 
Minerals, 85-86, 416 i 
Natural features, 416 Y 
Population, 415 
Population: density, 585 
Trade, 88, 352, 416 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 386 
World War I, 415, 419 
World War II, 415, 420 
Belmont Stakes, 857 
Benelux, 416, 527 
Bene, Eduard, 114, 473 
Bering Sea, 587 
Berkeley, Calif., 224 
Berkshire Museum, 279 
Berlin air lift, 626 
Berlin Conference. Sec Pots- 
dam 7 
Bermudas, 439 i 
Area and population, 422 
Bernadotte, Count, 116 
Bethlehem, Pa., 225 
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lings, Mont., 171, 650 
iis and Treaties, 193-200 
inghamton, N.Y., 224 
graphies: 
esidents (U.S.), 148-59 
Pulitzer prizes, 726 
irds, state. See individual 
states 
irmingham, Ala., 163 
ea, 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Bee oents Convention, 


61 
Time zone, 650 
irth rates: 
By country, 88, 227 
By state, 231 
By year, 232 
irths: 
By age and race, 230 
By state, 231 
By year, 232 
Single and plural, 217 
ishops: 
Methodist, 748 
et Episcopal, 746—- 


ismarck, N. Dak., 173 
Climate, 214 

Longitude and latitude, 649 
Maenetic declination, 649 
‘Time zone, 650 

izonia, 501 

See also Germany 

lind persons: schools, 252 
oard foot, 733 

oating: Motor, 846-47 
obsledding, 784, 829 

oer War, 665 

oise, Idaho, 166 

Climate, 214 

Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Time zone, 650 

olivia, 417-19 

Area, 417 

Armed forces, 207 

Climate, 419 

Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Diplomats to and from 


Se : wes 
Economic conditions, 418- 
Q 


19 
Government, 413 
History, 418 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Minerals, 85, 418 
Natural features, 419 
Political survey, 47-48 
Population, 417 
Social conditions, 418 
United Nations, 386 
onaire, 534 
‘onus bills, 195, 197 
ooks: Postage rate, 286 
See also Literature; Publish- 


ing 
orneo (isl.), 446, 587 
orneo, Netherlands, 535, 536 
orneo, State of North, 446 
Area and population, 422 
‘oston, Mass., 169 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 


Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Marathon, 794 : 
Museum of Fine Arts, 279 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Population, 224, 227. 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Tea Party, 664 
Time zone, 650 

Boundaries (U.S.), 213 

Bourbon. See Réunion 

Bouvet Island, 541 

Bowl games. See Football 

Bowling, 824-25 
Lawn, 844 

Boxer rebellion, 665 

Boxing, 796-800 
AS AS ioe 
Bare-knuckle, 797 
Champions, world, 797-99 
College, 794, 795 
Firsts, famous, 799 
Gates: biggest, 796 
Heavyweight title fights, 

797, 800 
Louis, Joe: record, 800 
Neil Award, 799 
Olympic Games, 783, 789 
Title bouts (1948), 800 
Who’s who, 852 

Brazil, 419-21 
Agriculture, 80, 86-87, 420 
Area, 419 
Armed forces, 89, 207, 420 
Cabinet, 58 
Climate, 421 
Communications, 88, 421 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Defense, 420 
Diplomats to and from 

U.S., 188 
Education, 420 
Employment, 70 
Finance, 421 
Fishing, 421 
Forestry, 87, 421 
Government, 420 
History, 419-20 
Housing, 66 
Income: national, 54, 421 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Manufacturing, 420 
Minerals, 421 
Political survey, 48 
Population, 419 
Topography, 421 
Trade, 88, 352, 421 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 68 

Bridge (game), 831 

Bridgeport, Conn., 164 
Area and population, 224 

Bridges: Notable, 606 

Brightest stars, 656 

British Columbia, 440 

British India. See India 

British Loan Act, 198 

British Pacific Islands, 459 

British Somaliland. See Soma- 

liland 

Broadcasting. See Radio 

Brockton, Mass., 225 

Bronx. See New York, N.Y. 

Brooklyn. See New York, INN 

Brooklyn Handicap, 858 

Brooklyn Museum, 227 

Brunei, 446—47 
Area and population, 422 

Buchanan, James, 153 
Cabinet, 185 


Election, 132 4 

Minority President, 187 

Nomination, 161 \ 

Term, 147 
Buffalo, N.Y., 173 

Area, 224 

Cost of living, 55 - 

Longitude and latitude, 649 

Magnetic declination, 649 

Museums, 279 

Newspaper: leading, 2&2 ed. 

beige Nae Orchestra, —~ 


Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Building materials: 
Sales, 319 
Wholesale trade, 339 
Buildings: Famous, 603-05 ee 
Tallest (U.S.), 606 eee 
Bulgaria, 459-61 a 
Agriculture, 80, 461 
Area, 459 
Armed forces, 207 be 
Birth rate, 227  2iaa 
Climate, 461 
Cost of living, 81 <2 
Death rate, 227 ae 
Defense, 460 +0 
Diplomats to and from — 
U.S., 188 “aa 
Emigration to U.S., 220 i 
Government, 16, 460 4 
History, 459-60 a 
Industry, 88, 461 4 oe 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Natural resources, 461 
Peace treaty (1947), 460 
Population, 459 
Social conditions, 460-61 
Topography, 461 
United Nations, 382, 386 
Wages, 84 
World War I, 460 
World War II, 199, 460 
Burglary: Arrests, 244 
Burlington, Vt., 177, 214 ; 
Burma, 461-63 


Agriculture, 87, 462 

Area, 461 

British East India Com- 
pany, 461 


Climate, 463 
Cost of living, 81 
Diplomats to and from 
U.S., 188 
Economic conditions, 87, 
462 
Government, 462 
History, 461-62 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Minerals, 462-63 } 
Natural resources, 462-63 
Population, 461 
Social conditions, 462 
Topography, 462 
United Nations, 386 
World War II, 461-62 
Burnett Immigration Bill, 194 
Business, 306—10 
Assets, 308 
Bconomice statistics, 309 
Failures, 310 
Liabilities, 308 
Population, 310 
Services, 322 
Small, 308 
See also Industry; Retail; 
Wholesale 
Butler, R. A., 33-36, 37 
Butler Handicap, 858 
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Byelorussian S.S,R., 386 — 
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See also Union of S.S.R. 
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U.S.: members,’ 182-86 


~_ World, 58 
_ Cairo Conference, 208 
Calendar: 


Perpetual, 653 
World, 652-53, 713 


_ Year 1949, 637-48 


Years 1948-50, 654 


Calgary, Alta., 649 
California, 164 


Academy of Sciences, 279 
Admission date, 164 
Agriculture, 77, 164, 318 
Altitudes, 215 

Area, 164 

Bird, state, 164 


_ Births: number, 231 


Capital: name, 164 
Cities: chief, 164 
Cities: number, 226 


poeta members, 142, 


Egress: representation, 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 

Deaths: number, 231 

Divorce statistics, 238, 239 

Economic statistics, 309 

Education: federal aid, 274 

Education: statistics, 56, 
48—49 

Hlection statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Employment, 70 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 164 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Gold, 164 

Governor: name, 164 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Housing, 67 

Income, 55 

Industry, 75, 164, 309 

Labor: manpower, 55 

Labor: rights, 71 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

Bees school attendance, 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 : 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 164 

Name: origin, 164 

Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 164 

pare of Legion of Honor, 


Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 164 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 

Pa eonrtation: Congress, 


Representatives: 
143-44 


names, 
eens: attendance law 
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Semele, lunch program, 
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- Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 142 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Social welfare, 65 
Song, state, 164 
Taxes, 367 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Trade, 75 
Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134—39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Wages, 69 
Calories, 735 
Cambodia, 497-98 
Area and population, 488 
Cambridge, Mass., 169 
Area and population, 224 
Camden, N.J., 224 
Cameroun, 493 
Area and population, 488 
Canada, 439-44 
Agriculture, 77-78, 80, 86— 
87, 442 


Area, 422, 439 

Armed forces, 89, 207, 441 

Birth rate, 227 

Cabinet, 58, 441 

Civil liberties, 75 

Climate, 443 

Communications, 88, 442—43 

Conservation, 57 

Cost of living, 54, 81 

Courts, 441 

Currency: par value, 351 

Death rate, 227 

oy rate: motor vehicle, 
4 i 

Defense, 441 

at Ot caete to and from U.S., 
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Education, 56, 441 

Emigration to U.S., 220 

Employment, 70, 84 

Finance, 443 

Fisheries, 443 

Forestry, 87, 443 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Glaciers, 592 

Government, 441 

Governors General, 444 

History, 440 

Housing, 66 

Hydrography, 443 

Income: national, 54, 443 

Industry, 72, 80, 87-88, 442 

Labor: manpower, 55 

Labor: rights, 71 

League of Nations, 386, 440 

Life expectancy, 241 

Loans: postwar, 82 

Map, 611 

Minerals, 85-86, 443 

arerer vehicle death rate, 


Population, 422, 439 
Prime Ministers, 444 
Provinces, 440—41 
Radio stations, 284 
Social welfare, 59-60 
Territories, 440—41 
Topography, 443 
Trade, 72, 88, 442 
Trade: with U.S., 348, 352 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 386 
Vital statistics, 441-42 
Wages, 68, 84 

Wild life, 443 

‘World War I, 440 
World War II, 205 


| Canal Zone. Sec E a 
ot See J 


ne ty ae 
Cancer: Deaths, 219, 228 
Cane sugar: Producti 


Canoeing, 783, 826 

Canterbury, Archbishops 
745—46 a 

Canton, Ohio, 224 ba 


Canton Island, 180 ? 
Capacity: Units, 730-31 
Cape Verde Islands, 555 
Area and population, 555_ 
Capital Parks, National, 247 
Capital punishment, 243 ‘ 
Capitalism: 
Capitalist defense, 23-26 
Catholic attitude, 51-52 
History, 13—22 : 
Labor’s defense, 26-27 
Protestant attitude, 50-51 
Shaw’s definition, 9-10 
Stassen’s definition, 11-12 
Capitals. See individual sta Les 
countries 
Capper-Volstead Act, 194 
Carat (meas.), 733 
Cardiff “Giant,” 280 
Cardinals, College of, 750-52 
Caribbean Sea, 587 = 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., 649, 650 
Carnegie Institute, 279 ‘ 
Caroline Islands, 181 
Carson City, Nev., 171 . 
Casablanca Conference, 208 
Case Bill, 198 4 
Casper, Wyo., 178, 650 
Caspian Sea, 591 3 
Casualties: War, 205, 207, 209 
Caterpillar Club, 629 " 
Catholic Churches, 742 x 


See also Roman Catho’ ic 
Church Ss 
Cattle: Production, 86 j 
Caves and Caverns, 595 2 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, 225, 650 
Celebes, 535-36, 587 g 
Cemeteries, National, 247 
Centigrade scale, 732 
Central America: 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Map, 611 x 
See also individual countries — 
eae Intelligence Agenc 


Ceylon, 447-48 
Agriculture, 87, 448 
Area, 422, 447, 587 
Birth rate, 88 
Cost of living, 81 
Economie conditions, 8 

447-48 F 
Government, 447 
History, 447 
Natural features, 448 
Population, 422, 447 
Resources, 448 
Social conditions, 447 
United Nations, 116, 385 

Chad, 493 2 
Area and population, 488 

Chain stores, 319-20 

ChAlons, Battle of, 663 

Champions. See 

sports 

Channel Islands, 430 
Area and population, 422 

Charleston, S.C., 175 
Area, 225 
Climate, 214 
Convention, National, 161 — 
Latitude and longitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 225 

ime zone, 650 
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individual 
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ea, | : 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
M agnetic declination, 649 


harlotte 
_ Area, 23 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
_ Magnetic declination, 649 
Mint Museum of Art, 280 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Sharter (U.N.): Text, 388—400 
Shattanooga, Tenn., 176 
_Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Sheese: Production, 86 
Shemical Industry: 
Delaware, 165 
Exports, 346 
Leading companies, 308 
_ Production, 312, 314 
Wholesale trade, 339 
Shemistry: 
Associations, 713 
Discoveries, 738 
Hlements, 736—37 
- Nobel prize (1948), 117 
Nobel prizes, 718—21 
See also Atomic energy 
Shess, 850 
Chester, Pa., 225 
Chesterfield islands, 499 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 178 
Climate, 214 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Time zone, 650 
Chiang Kai-shek, 465-66 
Chicago, lll., 166. 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Conventions, National, 161 
Cost of living, 55 
Historical Society, 278 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Museums, 278 —. 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Population, 224, 227 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 
Children: 
Aid, 59-66 
Child labor, 193 Z 
Phonograph recordings, 109 
Chile, 463-64 
Agriculture, 80, 463-64 
Area, 463 
Armed forces, 207 
Birth rate, 227 
Climate, 464 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 . 
Death rate: motor vehicle, 


23 
Defense, 463 
Diplomats to and from US: 

188 
Employment, 84 
Government, 463 
History, 463 
"Industry, 88, 464 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Minerals, 85, 464 
Political survey, 48 
Population, 463 
Social conditions, 463 
Topography, 464 
Trade, 464 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 386 


Wages, 84 
World War I, 463 
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riculture, 77-78, § 
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Area, 464 

Armed forces, 89, 207, 466 

Cabinet, 58, 466 

Climate, 467 

Communications, 467 

Communists, 117, 465-66 

Cost of living, 54, 81 ‘ 

Currency: par value, 351 

Defense, 466 

i ge to and from U.S., 


1 

Education, 56, 466 

Emigration to U.S., 220 

Finance, 467 

Fisheries, 467 

Forestry, 87, 467 

Government, 466 

Great Wall, 605 

History, 465-66 

Hydrography, 467 

Income: national, 54, 467 

Industry, 72—73, 466-67 

Japanese invasion, 465 

Labor rights, 71 

League of Nations, 386 

Loans: postwar, 82, 467 

Minerals, 85, 467 

Nine Power Treaty, 194 

Population, 464, 466 

Religion, 466 

Social welfare, 59, 60 

Territories: outer, 467-69 

Topography, 467 

Trade, 72—73, 467 

United Nations, 386 

World War II, 465 
Chinese (U.S.), 164, 217 

See also Nonwhite races 
Chinese-Japanese War (1894— 


95), 665 

Chinese Turkestan. See Sin- 
kiang 

Christianity. See individual 


religious groups 
Christmas, 755 
Chromite: Production, 85 
Chronology, 663—90 
Aviation, 627-30 
Disasters, 607—10 
Science, 738—39 
Year 1948, 110-17 
Church of England, 745—46 
Churches: Leading, 741—45 
World Council of, 50-51 
See also Religion 
Cicero, IIl., 225 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 174° 
Area, 224 
Art Museum, 279 
Conventions, National, 161 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649. 
Population, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 
Cinema. See Motion pictures 
Circular measure, 731 
Circus Museum, 280-81 


Cities: 
U.S.: climate, 214 
ee longitude, latitude, 
4 


U.S.: number, 226 


Citizenship: Re ‘ts, 
099 p quirements, 


Civil aviation. See Aviation 
Civil rights, 75-77, 301 . 
Civil Service: Retirement, 375 
Civil War, American, 665 ry 
Casualties, 209 
Cost, 208 i 
See also Confederate States _ 
syle Conservation Corps, 


Classic Stakes, 858 
Clayton Antitrust Act, 193 
Cleveland, Grover, 156 
Cabinet, 185-86 
Hlections, 132 
Governor of N.Y., 191 
Minority President, 187 
Nominations, 161 
Terms, 147 
Wife and children, 160 
Cleveland, Ohio, 174 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Conventions, National, 161 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Museums, 279 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Orchestra, 105 
Population, 224, 227 
Time zone, 650 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 225 
Climate: 
U.S.: cities, 214 
World: extremes, 596 
Cloisters (museum), 277 
Clothing: 
Consumer spending, 336 
Retail trade, 319 
Cloture rule, 200 
Clovis, N.M., 650 
Clubs. See Associations 
Coal and Coal industry: 
Exports: U.S., 346 
Poland, 552 
Production, 85, 313 
West Virginia, 178 
Coast Guard, U.S.: 
Academy, 201-02 
Casualties, 209 
Cochin-China, 497-98 
Area and population, 488 
Coke: Production, 313 
Collect-on-delivery mail, 287 
Collective bargaining: 
Definition, 355 
NIRA, 196 
Waener Act, 197, 354 
World, 71 J 
College of Cardinals, 750-52 
Colleges: 
Accredited, 254-71 
Associations, 276, 713 
Chief executives, 254-71 
Degrees, 253, 274 
Endowments, 254-71 
Faculties, 254—71 
Fraternities, 276 
Graduates, 252 
Libraries, 254-71, 601 
Medical schools, 272-73 
Societies: recognition, 276 
Sororities, 276 
Students surviving, 275 
World: famous, 598—600 
World: statistics, 56 
See also Schools; Sports 


U.S.: population, 224-25, 227 Colombia, 469-70 


U.S.: ten major, 227 

U.S.: time zones, 650 

World: longitude, latitude, 
65 


1 
World: time of day, 649 
See also individual cities 


Agriculture, 86, 470 
Area, 469 

Armed forces, 207 
Birth rate, 227 
Climate, 470 

Cost of living, 81 
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Death rate, 227 


Death rate: motor vehicle, 
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_ Defense, 469-70 
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188 


Economic conditions, 86, 
_ 470 


Government, 469-70 
History, 469 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Minerals, 85, 470 
Natural resources, 470 
Political survey, 48 
Population, 469 
Roman 
469 
Social conditions, 470 
Topography, 470 
Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 84 
Colony: Definition, 406 
Colorado, 164 
Admission date, 164 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 164 
Bird, state, 164 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 164 
Cities: chief, 164 
Cities: number, 226 


Congress: members, 142, 144 


Congress: 
141 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
alee 


representation, 


Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 164 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 164 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
Law: school attendance, 249 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 164 
Mountain peaks, 164 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 279 
Name: origin, 164 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 164 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 164 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
AA Congress, 
1 


Representatives: names, 144 
one ia attendance law, 

49 
eee lunch program, 


plomats to and from U.S., 


Catholic Church, 


statistics, 248— 


Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 142 
Song, state, 164 
Taxes, 367 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
celoreds Springs, Colo., 164, 
279 
Colors: Academic degrees, 253 
Colosseum of Rome, 603 
Columbia, S.C., 175 
Area, 225 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 225 
Time zone, 650 
Columbus, Ga., 225, 650 
Columbus, Ohio, 174 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649° 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Columbus Day, 754 
Comets, 656-57 
Comic books: Publishers, 284 
Cominform. See Communist 
Information Bureau 


Comintern. Sze Communist 
International 

Commerce. See Business; 
Trade 

Commerce, U.S. Department 
of, 183 

Secretaries: names, 186 
Committees: Congressional, 


146 
Commons, House of, 425 
Communications: 
Income, 307 
Labor unions, 359 
World, 87-88 
See also individual countries 
Communism: 
Catholic attitude, 51-52 
China, 117, 465 
Czechoslovakia, 111 
Greece, 505 
History, 13-22 
Hungary, 509 
Italy, 118, 515 
Protestant attitude, 50-51 
Shaw's definition, 9-10 
Stassen’s definition, 11-12 
United States, 115 
Yugoslavia, 114 
See also U.S.S.R. 
Communist Information Bu- 
reau: 
U.S.S.R., 572, 574-75 
Yugoslavia, 19, 114, 581 
Compensation: Unemploy- 
ment, 371-73 
Concert music. See Musie 
Concord, N.H., 172 
Confederate States of Amer- 


ica: 
Capital, 163 
Casualties, 209 


Cost of Civil War, 208 
Flag, 290 


Secession dates. See 
entry 


See also Civil War 
oC icase World War II, 


that 


Congregational Churches, 744 


Congr 
Congress (U.S.): 


Congress of tes ° 
Connecticut, 164-65 


egational org 
tions: Jewish, 752 — 


200, 
Bills: vote on, 193-200 
Committees, 146. % 
Continental, 128-29 

81st: members, 142-46 
Party strength, 142 
Powers, 294, 296-97 ; 
Time for assembling, 295 
Treaties, 193-200 4 
20th Amendment, 196 
See also House of Repre- 
sentatives; Senate 


Bills: ges) 


rga 
izations, 3: an 
Admission date, 164 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 164 
Bird, state, 164 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 164 
Cities: chief, 164 
Cities: number, 226 3 
Congress: members, 142, 144 
pe tae representation, 


ry 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 3 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 4 
wee. Statistics, 248— 


Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 a 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 164 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 164 4 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 ” 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ik school attendance, 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 a 
Marriage statistics, 236 ‘ 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 164 

Name: origin, 164 

Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 164 

Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 164 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 R 
Representation: Congress, — 


Representatives: names, 144 
git attendance law, © 


Schools: lunch program, 27 =. 


Schools: statistics, 248-49° Ae 
Senators: names, 142 ; 
Shore line, tidal, 216 ¥ 4 
Song, state, 164 K. 
Taxes, 367 3 


Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa-~- 
tion, 373 7 

Villages: number, 226 : 

Voting: elections, 134~—39 


? 


ting: electoral, 140 
oting: qualifications, 162 
nservation: World, 57-58 
eye party. See Great 


nstants (astron.), 660 

stellations, 656 

stitution (U.S.), 293-304 

a also individual amend- 
ments 

ynsumers: 

Credit, 342 

Spending, 336 

| Congresses, 128- 


Be act bridge, 831 
ynventions: National, 161 
Beersion factors (math.), 


solidge, Calvin, 158 
Cabinet, 186 
Blection, 133 
omination, 161 


erms, 147 
Wife and children, 160 
doperatives: Agricultural, 
194, 195, 317 
N.Y., 279, 280 


operstown, 
774 


spper: Production, 85, 314 

yrcoran Galiery, 278 

rn: Production, 87, 317 

Irporations: 

Assets, 308 

Number, 308 

Taxes, 363 

See also Business 

Irpus Christi (holiday), 755 

9rpus Christi, Tex., 225, 650 

st of living: 

United States, 335, 337, 338 

World, 54-55, 81 

See also Prices 

sta eee 471 

Area, 4 

Birth Fis 88, 227 

Climate, 471 

Cost of living, 81 

Currency: par value, 351 

Death rate, 227 

pea rate: motor vehicle, 

EA ecmats to and from U.S., 
1 

Heconomic conditions, 471 

Government, 471 

History, 471 

League of Nations, 386 

Life expectancy, 241 

Political survey, 48 

Population, 471 

Social conditions, 471 

Topography, 471 

Trade, 352 

United Nations, 386 

ytton: 

Exports, 346 

Imports, 347 

Income: farm, 333 

Production, 87, 317 

stton Bowl (football), 877 

sunterfeiting: Arrests, 244 

suntries of world, 407-582 

See also individual countries 

surt tennis, 805 

»vington, Ky., 168 

Area and population, 225 

Time zone, 650 

*radle of Liberty,’’ 169 

‘icket (sport), 839 

etl War, 665 


Aivents, 244 
Execution methods, 243 


Major (1947), 244 
Prisoners: federal, 243 
Whipping post, 165 
Women, 244 

Crops. See Agriculture 
Crown colony: Definition, 406 
Crusades, 663 

Cuba, 471-73 

Agriculture, 80, 87, 472 
Area, 471, 587 

Armed forces, 207 
Climate, 473 

Currency: par value, 351. 


ert in to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 472 

Government, 472 

History, 471-72 

League of Nations, 386 

Minerals, 85, 472 

Natural resources, 472-73 

Political survey, 48 

Population, 471 

Social conditions, 472 

Topography, 472 

Trade, 352 

United Nations, 386 
Cubes (math.), 734 
Cumberland, Md., 169 
Curacao, 534-35 

Area and population, 534 

World War II, 534 
Curling (sport), 850 
Currency. See Money 
Currier Sere of Rett 279 
Curtis Cup, 8 
Custer, Gen. George A., 665 
Custom industries, 322 
Cycles: Business, 310 
Cycling, 783, 820-21 
Cyprus, 448 

Area and population, 422 
Czechoslovakia, 473-75 

oe Beret ep 80, 86-87, 474 

Area, 

yey phe: 207 

Benes: resignation, 114 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 475 

Communism: coup, 111 

Cost of living, 81 

Currency: par value, 351 

Death rate, 227 

Defense, 474 


Diplomats to and from U.S., 


188 
Economic conditions, 474 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 84 
Government, 474 
History, 473 
Industry, 88, 474 
League of Nations, 386, 473 
Life expectancy, 941 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Masaryk, Jan: death, 112 
Minerals, 85, 475 
Population, 473 
Social conditions, 474 
Topography, 475 
Trade, 474 
Trade: with U.S., 352 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 84 
World War I, 473 
World War Ii, 473 


es SSE 


Dahomey, 494 
Area and population, 488 
Dairy products: 
Income: farm, 333 
Wisconsin, 178 


Daler, 488 
Dallas, Tex., 476 
Area, 224 
Cotton Bowl, 877 
Longitude and latitude, 649 — 
Magnetic declination, 649. 
Population, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 , ae 


Dams of world, 605 7 ae 

Davenport, lowa, 167 a 
Area and population, 2255 . 
Time zone, 650 | 7 


Davis Cup, 801-02 

Dayton, Ohio, 224, 650 

Deaf persons: Schools, 252 — 

Dearborn, Mich., 225. 

Death rates: 
By cause, 219, 228 i. 
By country, 227 ge 
By sex, 229 . 
By state, 231 fi 
By year, 229, 232 
Distribution, 233 
Motor vehicle, 234 
Treneprie as 


accident, 


Death Valley, 164 

Deaths: 
Accidental: by age, 229 
Accidental: by type, 234 
Accidental: frequency, 218 
By cause, 228 
By state, 231 ] 
By year, 232 § 
Execution methods, 243 : 
Motor vehicle, 232-83 p 
Railroad, 234, me 

Debt: United States, 342 aa 

. 


Decathlon: Record, 784 

Decatur, IIl., 225 

Decimals and fractions, 734 ; 
Decignaiay. of Independ- & 


Text, t19-21 

Declarations of war: 4 
Major, 211 us 
U.S.: texts, 210-11 s 


U.S.,: votes by Congress, 
194, 198 
Decoration Day, 754 2 
Defense. See National de- : 
fense 


de Gaulle, Charles, 489 
Degrees: Academic, 2538, 274 
Delaware, 165 

Admission date, 165 

Agriculture, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 165 

Bird, state, 165 

Births: number, 231 i 

Capital: name, 165 

Cities: chief, 165 

Cities: number, 226 


Congress: members, 142, 
144 
Congress: representation, 
141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 

Deaths: number, 231 

Divorce statistics, 238, 239 

Economie statistics, 309 

Education: federal aid, 274 

pa eee ors statistics, 248. 
49, 

Pet bon statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 165 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 165 


Delaware—(cont.) 
_ Governor: term, 


Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

_ Law: marriage, 236 

- Law: motor vehicle, 235 

Law: school attendance, 
249 


Legislature statistics, 191 
_ Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 ‘ 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 
Bort 253 

_ Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
‘Motto, 165 

Name: origin, 165 

Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
_ Newspapers: number, 283 
_ Nickname, 165 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 165 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
Representative: name, 144 


ceroors: ‘attendance law, 
249 

ee: lunch program, 
Schools: statistics, 252, 
248—49 


Senators: names, 142 

Shore line, tidal, 216 

Song, state, 165 

Taxes, 367 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
Democratic party: 

Congress: members, 142—46 

Congress: strength, 142 

Conventions, National, 


130, 161 
eons (1789-1948), 131-— 


Vote on bills, 193-200 
Denmark, 475-77 

Agriculture, 80, 86-87, 476 

Area, 475 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 477 

Cost of living, 81 

Currency: par value, 351 

Death rate, 227 

chy rate: motor vehicle, 

23 


Defense, 476 
Diplomats 
U.S., 188 
ECA allotment, 345 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 84 
Government, 16, 20, 476 
History, 475-76 
Industry, 80, 88, 476 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Population, 475 
Ruler, 476 
Social conditions, 476 
Territories: outlying, 477 
Topography, 477 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 84 


to and from 


World War I, 475_ 
World War Il, 475 


Magnetic declination, 649 
Museums, 279, 280 
Population, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 
Department stores, 320 
Deserts of world, 589 
Des Moines, lowa, 167 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
rh eae and latitude, 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Detroit, Mich., 169 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Institute of Arts, 280 
marr wea 2 and. latitude, 
9 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Population, 224, 227 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 . 
Devon, 587 
Dewey, Thomas E.: 
Nominations, 161 
Vote for, 133, 138-39 
Diamonds: Imports, 347 
Diplomats: Names, 188-89 
Dirigibles, 628-29 
Disasters: Notable, 607 
Discoveries: 
Historical, 583-84 
Scientific, 738—39 
pivbleced Persons Act, 114, 


District of Columbia, 165 
Area, 165 
Births: number, 231 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 289 
Economic statistics, 309 
eee es statistics, 249, 


Execution method, 243 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

oe Ot school attendance, 

Marital status in, 237 

Marriage statistics, 236 

Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 

Motor vehicles: laws, 235 

Museums, 278 

Negroes: education, 252 

Negroes: population, 217 

Newspapers: number, 283 

Population: by sex, 223 

Population: density, 225 

Population: racial, 217 

Sa: attendance law, 

Schools: statistics, 249, 252 

Taxes, 367 

Time zone, 650 


plc nt © 
‘Washington, ‘ 


Divorces: 


Dodecanese islands, 506, 5 
Dogs: Shows, 832, 838 ¢ 
Domestic Allotment Act, 197 
Dominican Republic, 477-78 
Area, 477 
Climate, 478 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Diplomats to and _ fron 
U.S., 188 os 
Economic conditions, 478 
Government, 478 “= 
History, 477-78 "9 
League of Nations, 386 
Political survey, 48 
Population, 477 
Social conditions, 478 
Topography, 478 4 
United Nations, 386 eh 
Dominion: Definition, 406 
Donora, Pa., 117 ‘ 
Douglas, Ariz., 163 
Dover, Del., 


pany, 99 Bx 
Dubuque, lowa, 649 3 
Duck pins, 826 
Duluth, Minn., 170 
Area, 224 2 
lane latitude 
Magnetic declination, 649. 
Population, 224 i 
Time zone, 650 
Dumbarton Oaks 
ence, 208 
Durham, N. C., 173 
Area and population, 225 i 
Time zone, 650 & 


ta East India Company, 


and 


Confer. 


ae 


5 
Dutch New Guinea, 535-36 


E es 


Earhart, Amelia, 630 
Earnings. See Wages 
Earthquakes: Famous, 607 
East Chicago, !nd., 225 
East China Sea, 587 
East Indonesia, 536 
East Orange, N.J., 225 
East St. Louis, Ill., 225 
Easter Sunday, 753, 755 
Eastport, Maine, 214, 649 
Eclipses, 659 
Economic Cooperation 
ministration: > 
Allotments, 345 
See also Foreign aid 
Economy: United 
305-77 
Ecuador, 478-79 
Agriculture, 479 
Area, 478 
Armed forces, 207 
Climate, 479 


Currency: par value, 351 
Defense, 479 


States 


Zconomic conditions, 479 
overnment, 478—79 


oo ory. 478 
e of Nations, 386 


Political survey, 48 
Population, 478 

Social conditions, 479 
‘Topography, 479 
Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386 
Bredirat 
Federal aid: U.S., 274, 275 
UNESCO, 387 
United States, 248-76 
World, 56 
See also Colleges; Schools 
ggs: Farm income, 333 
gypt, 479-81 

Agriculture, 87, 480-81 
Area, 479 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 88 

Climate, 481 

Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
erg rate: motor vehicle, 
Defense, 480 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 


188 
Pomic conditions, 480—- 


Empire, ancient, 597 

Government, 480 

History, 479-80 

League of Nations, 386 

Life expectancy, 241 

Loans: postwar, 82 

Population, 479 

Pyramids, 584 

Ruler, 480 

Social conditions, 480 

Sudan, 481-82 

Suez Canal, 481 

Topography, 481 

United Nations, 386 

World War II, 480 

ighteenth Amendment, 194 

Text, 303-04 

Iighty-First Congress, 142-46 

‘ire (Ireland) , 482-84 

Agriculture, 80, 87, 483 

Area, 482 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 484 

Cost of living, 81 

Death rate, 227 

Death rate: motor vehicle, 
234 

Defense, 483 

EB omats to and from U.S., 


1 
ECA allotment, 345 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 84 
Government,, 483 
History, 482-83 
Industry, 88, 483 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Population, 482 
Social conditions, 483 
Topography, 483-84 
United Nations, 385 
Wages, 84 
See also Ireland 
1 Centro, Calif., 649 
lections: 
Congressional (1948), 142-46 


Election day, 754-55 
15th Amendment, 303 
Minority Presidents, 187 


19th Amendment, 304 
Presidential (1789-1948), 
130—40 


17th Amendment, 1938, 303 
12th Amendment, 302 
See also Voting 
Electoral College: 
Procedure, 130 
12th Amendment, 302 
Votes cast, 131-40 
er ey Commission (1877), 


Electricity and Electrical in- 
dustry: 
Companies: leading, 308 
Cost of operation, 731 
Discoveries, 738 
Inventions, 738 
Production, 88 
Productivity, 312, 315 
TVA, 196 
Wholesale trade, 320 
Elementary schools, 248, 250 
Elevations: 
United States, 247 
World, 585 
Elizabeth, N.J., 224 
Elizabeth, Princess, 117, 425 
Elkins Act, 193 
Elko, Nev., 649 
Ellesmere, 587 
Ellice Islands. 
and Ellice 
EI Paso, Tex.: 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Longitude 
649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
EI Salvador, 559 
Area, 559 
Birth rate, 88, 227 
Climate, 559 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 
pena to and from U.S., 


See Gilbert 


and latitude, 


Economic conditions, 559 

Government, 559 

History, 559 

League of Nations, 386 

Political survey, 48 

Population, 559 

Social conditions, 559 

Topography, 559 

Trade, 352 

United Nations, 386 
Embezzlement: Arrests, 244 
Emergency Quota Act, 194 
Emergency Tariff Act, 194 
Emigration: From U.S., 216 

To U.S., 220 
Empire State Building, 605, 


Empires: Ancient, 597 
Employment: 
Conditions: world, 68—70 
A a ee by state, 
3 
Manufacturing: world, 84 
Rates: world, 70 
United States, 331 
Enderbury Island, 180 
Engineering: 
Associations,. 712-16 
Schools, 250 
England: 
Church of, 745-46 
Death rate: motor vehicle, 


234 . 


Emigration to U.S., 220 
Life expectancy, 241 - 
_ See also Great Britain 
Entertainers: Who's 
696-704 
Epiphany, 753 
Episcopal Church. Sze Protes- 
tant Episcopal 
Epsom Derby, 859-60 
Equestrian (sport), 783 
Erie, Pa., 224, 650: 
Eritrea, 518-19 


who, . 


| Espiritu Santo, 499 


Estate tax, 328, 364-65 
Estonian S.S.R.: 
Diplomat to U.S., 188 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
League of Nations, 386 
Sze also Union of S.S.R. 
Ethiopia, 484—85 
Agriculture, 484 
Area, 484 
Climate, 485 
Currency: par value, 351 
Divep ee to and from U.5S., 
Economic conditions, 484-85 
Government, 484 
History, 484 
Italian invasion, 484 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Population, 484 
Social conditions, 484 
Topography, 485 
United Nations, 386 
World War H, 484 
Eugene, Oreg., 174, 649 
Europe: 
Area, 585 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Glaciers, 592 
Map, 614-15 
Population, 585 
See also individual countries 
European Recovery Pro- 


gram: 

Legislation, 114, 200 

Marshall plan: text, 405-06 
Evanston, Il., 225 
Evansville, Ind., 224 
Evening stars (1949), 655 
Events. See Chronology 
Excise tax, 328, 365-66 
Expenditures: 

Consumer, 336 

Government, 327, 328 

School, 249 

apne per pupil, 248, 258; 

5 

See also Prices 
Experimental Theater, 99 
Explorations, 583-84 
Explosions: Famous, 608 
Exports: 

United States, 343-48 

World, 88 

See also Trade 


OF ee 


Faeroe Islands, 477 
Fahrenheit scale, 732 
Falkland Islands, 444 

Area and population, 422 
Fall River, Mass., 169 

Area and population, 224 
Fame, Hall of. See Hall of 

Fame 

Families: 

Income, 334 

Number, 226 
Fargo, N. Dake, 173, 649, 650 


Farms and farming: 
Acreage: world, 77-78 


AAA, 196, 198 

Agricultural Marketing 
Act, 195 

Animals, 317 

Bankruptcy Act, 197 


Capper-Volstead Act, 194 


cape” Allotment Act, 
197 


Farm Bureau Federation, 


714 
Farmers’ Museum, 280 
Federal Credit Act, 195 
Federal Loan Act, 193 
Frazier-Lemke Act, 197 
Income, 333, 337 
~McNary—Haugen Bill, 195 


Mortgage Moratorium Act, 
197 

Mortgage Refinancing Act, 
196 


Payments: government, 337 
Population, 316 
Prices, 339, 340 
Production, 86-87, 316 
Property, 316 
Retail trade, 339, 340 
Soil Conservation Act, 197 
Tenancy, 318 
Wages, 337 
Wholesale trade, 339, 340 
See also Agriculture; Food 
Fascism, 516 
Fathom (meas.), 733 
Featherbedding (labor), 355 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, 196 
Federal Farm Bankruptcy 
Act, 197 
Federal Farm Loan Act, 193 
Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, 197 
Federal Housing Bill, 200 
Federal impeachments, 190 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
Act, 195 
Federal Reserve System: 
Assets, 32 
Glass-Owen Bill, 193 
Glass-Steagall Act, 197 
Liabilities, 324 
Securities and Exchange 
Act, 196 
Federal Securities Act, 196 


a Trade Commission, 

3 

proscal Water Power Act, 
194° 


Females. See Women 
Fencing (sport), 835 
College, 794, 755 
Olympic Games, 783 
Fenimore House, 280 
Fiction. See Literature 
Field hockey, 784, 855 
Fifteenth Amendment, 303 
Figure skating, 831 
Fiji, 456-57 
Area and population, 422 
Filibuster, 200 
Filling stations: Sales, 319 
Fillmore, Millard, 153 
Cabinet, 185 
Term, 147 
Wives and children, 160 
Finance. See Banks; Busi- 
ness; Economy 
Fine arts. See Art 
Finland, 485-87 
Agriculture, 77-78, 80, 486 
Area, 485 
Armed forces, 207 
Birth rate, 227 


Bin 


Cabinet, 58 
Civil liberties, 75 
Climate, 487 
Conservation, 57 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 
188 . 
Education, 56, 486 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 84 
Government, 16, 20, 486 
History, 485-86 
Income: national, 54, 486~ 
87 
Industry, 73, 486 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Peace treaty (1947), 486 
Population, 485 
Russian invasion, 485 
Social welfare, 59, 61 
Topography, 487 
Trade, 73, 352, 486 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 385 
Wages, 68, 84 
World War I, 485 
World War II, 485 
Fires: Famous, 608 
First International, 14-15, 
665 
Fishing: 
Fish law bureaus, 832 
Records, 833-34 
Flags: 
Confederate, 290 
Etiquette, 290-92 
Flag Day, 754 
History, 290 
Pledge to, 292 
United Nations, 385 
Flagstaff, Ariz., 649 
Flint, Mich., 169 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Floods: Famous, 607-08 
Florida, 165-66 
Admission date,.165 
Agriculture, 165-66, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 165 
Bird, state, 165 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 165 
Cities: chief, 165 
Cities: number, 226 


a None members, 142, 
weneyeoes representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicles, 233 

Deaths: number, 231 

Divorce statistics, 238, 239 

Economic Statistics, 309 

Education: federal aid, 274 

Education: Statistics, 248- 
49, 252 

Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 165 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 165 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 


BP 


"Information Please 


yt school attendan 


Legislature statistics, 191 — 
Marital status in, 237 ie 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles:‘deaths, 23 3 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 — 
Motto, 165 
Name: origin, 165 ° 
Negroes: education, 252 4 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 285 
Nickname, 165 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 165 
Population: by sex, 223 . 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
Remveensa ee Cong 
1 


Representatives: names, 1 
a attendance law, 
Schools: lunch program, 275 
aoe statistics, 248-49 
5 j 


Secession date, 165 
Senators: names, 142 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Song, state, 165 
Time zones, 650 , : 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 q 
Voting: qualifications, 162 — 


Flowers, state. See individual 
a 


states 
Fly and bait casting, 834 ’ 
Food and Food industry: ; 
Calories, 735 
Companies: leading, 308 
Consumer spending, 336 ‘ 


Consumption, 317 ' 
Exports, 346 , 
FAO, 384, 387 


Imports, 347 

Production, 80 

ae Food and Drug Act, 

Retail trade, 319 

Vitamins, 735 

Wholesale trade, 320 

See also Agriculture; Farms 

Football: 

All-America 
883-84 

All-American Team, 878 

American League, 883 

Army-Navy, 877 

College, 876-82 

College: 1948 records, 878— 


Cotton Bowl, 877 
Harvard—Princeton, 877 
Harvard-Yale, 877 
National League, 883-84 
Navy-Army, 877 

Orange Bowl, 877 
Princeton—Harvard, 877 
Princeton-Yale, 877 
Professional, 883-84 : 
Professional: 1948 records 


Conference, 


Rose Bowl record, 876 

Sugar Bowl, 877 

Who’s who, 852-53 

Yale—Harvard, 877 

Yale—Princeton, 877 
Fordney- McCumber Tariff, 
Foreign aid: 

Allotments, 345 


ation, 114, 199, 200 
shall plan: text, 405-06 
eign exchange, 351 
pags investments (U.S.), 
eign Ministers: Confer- 
ence, 500 
ign postal rates, 287-88 
reman’s Association, 359 
‘orests and Forestry: 
Resources, 87, 215 
Schools, 250 
‘orgery: Arrests, 244 
rmosa (Taiwan), 468 


‘ort Smith, Ark., 163 
‘ort Wayne, Ind., 167 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 


our-H Clubs, 714 

‘ourteen Points, 403 ~ 
ractions and decimals, 734 
rance, 487-91 

Agriculture, 80, 86-87, 490 
Area, 487 

ane forces, 89, 207, 489- 


9 
Birth rate, 227 
Cabinet, 58, 489 
Climate, 491 
Colonial empire, 488, 491-97 
Communications, 88, 490—91 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 
Defense, 489-90 
Bmats to and from U.S., 


1 
ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 56, 490 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 84 
Finance, 491 
Fisheries, 491 
Forestry, 87, 491 
Government, 16, 20, 489 
History, 487-89 
Housing, 66 
Industry, 80, 87-88, 490 
Labor rights, 71 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Men: militar) age, 89, 489 
Minerals, 85—86, 491 
Population, 487, 490 
Religion, 490 
Social welfare, 59, 61 
Tennis: champions, 847 
Territories, 488, 491-97 
Topography, 491 
Trade, 88, 490 
Trade: with U.S., 352 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 84 
World War I, 487, 489 
World War II, 487, 489 
ranco-Prussian War, 665 
-ankfort, Ky., 168 
-anklin Institute, 278-79 
saternities, 276 
“aud: Arrests, 244 
sazier-Lemke Act, 197 
-eedoms: 
Four, 404 
Religion, speech, press, 301 


Freemasonry. See Masons 
Freer Gallery of Art, 278 
French Cameroons. See Cam- 
eroun 
French Equatorial Africa, 493 
Area and population, 488 
French Guiana. See Guiana 
French Guinea. See Guinea 
French India. See India 
French Indo-China. See Indo- 
Chinese 
French Morocco. See Morocco 
French Pacific Settlements, 
498-99 


Area and population, 488 
French Revolution, 664 
French Somaliland. See Som- 

aliland 
French Sudan. See Sudan 
French West Africa, 493-94 

Agriculture, 494 

Area, 488 

Climate, 494 

Economic conditions, 494 

Government, 494 

History, 493-94 

Population, 488 

Social conditions, 494 

Topography, 494 
Frequency modulation: Sta- 

tions, 284 
Fresno, Calif.: 

Area, 225 

Climate, 214 

Longitude and latitude, 649 

Maenetic declination, 649 

Population, 225 
Frick Collection, 277 
Friendly Islands. See Tonga 
Friends (Quakers), 714, 744 
Fruits: Farm income, 333 
Fuel: 

Production, 312-13 

Wholesale trade, 339 

See also Coal; Oil 
Fur: Imports, 347 
Furniture industry: 

Leading companies, 308 

Sales, 319, 320 
Futuna, 499 
Futurity Stakes, 860 


Gabon, 488 ji 
Gallant Fox Handicap, 860 
Galveston, Tex., 225, 650 
Gambia, 432 

Area and population, 422 
Gambier. See Mangareva 
Gambling: Arrests, 244 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 

reaus, 832 

Gandhi, Mohandas, 111 
Garden City, Kans., 649, 650 
Garfield, James A., 155 

Cabinet, 185 

Election, 132 

Minority President, 187 

Nomination, 161 

Term, 147 

Wife and children, 160 
Gary, Ind., 167 

Aréa and population, 224 

Time zone, 650 
Gas: Production, 313 
Gaulle, Charles de, 489 
trade conference, 


Geography (U.S.): 
Altitudes: by state, 215 
Boundaries, 213 
Data, 213 
Geographic center, 213 


re) 


Shore lines, tidal, 216 

Territorial expansion, 213 

Water area, 213 
Geography (world): 

Areas: land, 585 

Caves and caverns, 595 

Deserts, 589 

Elevations, 585 

Geysers, 595-96 

Glaciers, 592-93 

Ice fields, 592-93 

islands, 587 

Lakes, 591 

Maps, 611-19 

Mountain peaks, 586 

Oceans and seas, 587 

Rivers, 590 

Volcanoes, 593-95 

Waterfalls, 588 
Georgia, 166 

Admission dates, 166 

Agriculture, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Areas, 166 

Bird, state, 166 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 166 

Cities: chief, 166 

Cities: number, 226 


Congt yes members, 142, 
Consteam representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economie statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248— 
49, 252 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 166 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 


reau, 832 
Governor: name, 166 
he 8 term, salary, 


Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

se oe school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 166 

Name: origin, 166 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 166 

Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 166 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
Repreroule ae Congress, 


Representatives: names, 144 
mee attendance law, 
Schools: 
275 
acho ols: statistics, 248—49, 


lunch program, 


Secession date, 166 
Senators: names, 142 
Shore line, tidal, 216 


y ee. 
899 "fh 


Georgia—(cont.) 
Song, state, 166 
' Taxes, 367 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Germany, 499-504 
Agriculture, 80, 86-87, 502 
ae Control Council, 499, 


Area, 499 

Berlin: air lift, 626 

Birth rate, 227 

Bizonal merger, 501 
Casualties: war, 207 
Climate, 503-04 
Communications, 88, 503 
Death rate, 227 

sraupmetts to and from U.S., 


ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 501-02 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Finance, 503 
‘Government, 16 

Greece: invasion, 504 
History, 499-501 

Hitler, Adolf, 500 
Industry, 87—88, 117, 502 
League of Nations, 386, 500 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 

Men: military age, 89 
Minerals, 85, 503 

Natural resources, 503 
Occupation zones, 501, 614 
Population, 499 
Population: density, 585 
Reparations, 502 
Surrender: text, 402 
Topography, 503 

Trade, 502—03 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 380 
eee War I, 194, 403, 500, 


World War II, 198, 207, 402, 
500, 502 
Zones: occupation, 501, 614 

Gettysburg Address, 187 
Geysers, 595-96 
Gibraltar, 431 
Area and population, 422 
Gift tax, 328, 363-64 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 459 
Area and population, 422 
Glaciers, 592-93 
Glass industry, 308, $312 
Glass-Owen Bill, 193 
Glass-Steagall Banking Act, 
196-97 


Glendale, Calif., 224 
Global aid. See Foreign aid 
Gold: 
California, 164 
Idaho, 166 
Production, 85 
Reserve Act, 196 
Gold Coast, 432 
Area and population, 422 
Minerals, 8 
Golf, 807—11 
Amateur, 808, 810 
British open, 809 
College, 794-95, 810 
Curtis Cup, 811 
Masters’ tourney, 811 
P.G.A., 809, 811 
Public links, 808 


Ryder Cup, 811 

U.S. open, 807 

Walker Cup, 811 

Who’s who, 853-54 

Women, 808, 811 
Good Friday, 753, 755 
Governments: 

State, 191 

United States, 326-28 

World: cabinets, 58 : 

See also individual countries 
Governors. See individual 

states 


Grain: Farm income, 333 
Grand Coulee Dam, 178 
a Forks, N. Dak., 173, 


Grand Island, Nebr., 171 
Grand Junction, Colo., 649 
Grand National Steeplechase: 
Belmont Park, 861 
Liverpool, Eng., 861-62 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 169 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Grant, Ulysses S., 154-55 
Cabinet, 185 
Elections, 132 
Nominations, 161 
Terms, 147 
Wife and children, 160 
Grants: Postwar, 82-83 
Great Britain (isl.), 587 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, United Kingdom 
of, 422-30 
Agriculture, 30, 77-78, 80, 
86-87, 426-27 
Area, 422, 425 
Armed forces, 89, 207, 426 
Birth rate, 227 
Cabinet, 58, 425 
Casualties: war, 205 
Civil liberties, 76-77 
Climate, 429 
Communications, 88, 427-28 
Conservation, 58 
Conservative party, 33-39, 
424-25 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 
Defense, 426 
Barr egsn toand from U.S., 
1 


ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 32-838, 56, 426 
Employment, 29, 70, 84 
Finance, 428 
Fisheries, 429 
Forests, 429 
Government, 16, 20, 425 
History, 28-39, 423-25 
Housing, 31, 67 

54, 426, 


qeecene national, 

Industry, 29-30, 74, 80, 87- 
88, 427 

Judiciary, 426 

King George VI, 425 

Labor: manpower, 55 


Labor: rights, 71 
Labour party, 20-21, 28-39, 
424-25 


League of Nations, 386 
Loan Act,.198 

Loans: postwar, 82-83 

Men: military age, 89, 426 
Minerals, 85, 429 

pias pase te program, 
Palestine, 113 


Population, 422, 425 _ 

Pomuintter? density, 585 

Rulers, 424 + a 
31-82, 59, 


Social weifare, 

T uae hy, 428-29 
opography, ° 

Trade, 74 88, 427 a 

Trade: with U.S., 348, 352 

Unemployment, 39, 86 4 

United Nations, 386 

Wages, 69, 84 

Workers’ charter, 36-87 

World War I, 424 

bide War I, 205, 424-25, 


See_also England; Ireland, 
Northern; Scotland; 
Wales 

Great Falls, Mont., 171, 650 
Great Salt Lake, 177 

Great Wall of China, 605 
Greece, 504-06 

Agriculture, 80, 505 

Aid Bill, 199 

Area, 504 

Armed forces, 207 * 

Climate, 506 

Communications, 88, 505 

Communists, 505 

Cost of living, 81 

Currency: par value, 351 

Defense, 505 ; 

a eee to and from U.S., 
1 


Dodecanese Islands, 506 7 
Economic conditions, 505-06 
ECA allotment, 345 ‘ 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
i 
4 


oa 
pom 


Empire, ancient, 597 

German invasion, 504 

Government, 505 

History, 504-05 

Italian invasion, 504 

League of Nations, 386 

Life expectancy, 241 

Loans: postwar, 82 

Minerals, 85, 505-0€ . 

Population, 504 3 

Premier: resignation, 117 

Social conditions, 505 

Topography, 506 

Trade, 505 

United Nations, 
505 


World WarT, 504 

World War II, 504 
Greek-Turkey Aid Bill, 199 
Greenland, 477 

Area, 587 

Glaciers, 592 
Greensboro, N.C., 225, 650 
Greenville, S.C., 175 
Grocery stores: Sales, 320 
Guadeloupe, 497 

Area and population, 488 
Guam, 181 

Area, 213 

Population, 219 
Guatemala, 506-07 

Agriculture, 506 

Area, 506 

Climate, 507 

Currency: par value, 351 

Diplomats to and from U.S., 


382, 336, 


Bee conditions, 506— 


Government, ‘506 
History, 506 

League of Nations, 386 
Political survey, 48 
Population, 506 

Social conditions, 506 
Topography, 507 


Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386 
uiana, British, 439 
Area and population, 422 
_ Minerals, 85 
Guiana, Dutch. See Surinam 
_ Area and population, 488 
Guiana, French, 496 
Guinea, French, 494 
_ Area and population, 488 
Guinea, Portugese, 556 
Area and population, 555 
Guinea, Spanish, 563 
Gulf of Mexico, 216, 587 
Gutenberg Bible, 280, 739 
Gymnastics: 
_ ALA.U., 781 
- College, 794, 795 
Olympic Games, 783 


“yeaa 


Habimah Players, 99 
Hagerstown, Md., 169 
Haiti, 507-08 


Diplomats to and from U.S., 
188 


ee conditions, 507- 


Government, 507 

History, 507 

League of Nations, 386 

Political survey, 48 

Population, 507 

Social conditions, 507 

-Topography, 508 

Trade, 351 

United Nations, 386 
Hall of Fame: 

Baseball, 279, 774 

Great Americans, 721-22 

Hockey, 813 
Hambletonian, 873 
Hamilton, Ohio, 225 
Hammond, Ind., 225 
Hampton Roads, Va., 177 
Handball, 834 


Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
584 


Hanna Star Dome, 279 
Hanukkah, 755 
Harding, Warren G., 158 
Cabinet, 186 
Election, 133 
Nomination, 161 
Term, 147 
Wife, 160 
Hardware: Sales, 319, 320 
Harness racing, 873-75 
Harrisburg, Pa., 175 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Convention, National, 161 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Harrison, Benjamin, 156 
Cabinet, 185 
Election, 132 
Minority President, 187 
Nominations, 161 
Terms, 147 
Wives and children, 160 
4arrison, William Henry, 151 
Cabinet, 184 
Hlection, 132 
Term, 147 
Wife and children, 160 
4artford, Conn., 164 
Area and population, 224 
tastings, Battle of, 663 
4astings, Nebr., 171 


Havre, Mont., 649 
Hawaii, 179 
Agriculture, 87, 179 
Area, 179 
Congress: Delegate, 146 
Execution method, 243 
Population, 179, 219 


Unemployment compensa- 


tion, 373 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, 196 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 195 
SS ee 


Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 193 
Hayes, Rutherford B., 155 

Cabinet, 185 

Election, 132 

Minority President, 187 

Nomination, 161 

Term, 147 

Wife and children, 160 
Health: 

Insurance: U.S., 375 

Insurance: world, 59-66 

Resorts, 24 

Services: world, 59-66 

WHO, 387 
Heard Museum, 280 
Heart disease, 219, 228 
Hejaz, 410 

Area and population, 409 
Helena, Mont., 171, 214, 649 
Hepburn Rate Bill, 193 
Herron Art Museum, 280 
Heye Foundation, 277 
High Schools, 248, 250, 252 
Highland Park, Mich., 225 


Hispanic Society of America, 
277 


Hispaniola, 587 
Historical Parks, 
246 


Historic Sites, National, 247 
History: 
Museums, 277-81 
Pulitzer prizes, 725-26 
United States, 122—27 


See also Chronology; indi- 
vidual countries and 
states 


Hitler, Adolf, 500 
Hoboken, N.J., 225 
Hockey, 812-14 
College, 794, 795 
Field, 784, 855 
Hall of Fame, 813 
Stanley Cup, 813 
Who’s who, 854 
Hogs: Production, 86 
Hokkaido, 587 
Holidays, 753-55 
Hollywood Gold Cup, 862 
Holy Alliance, 665 
Holy Roman Empire, 663 
Holy Saturday, 755 
Holy See. See Vatican 
Holyoke, Mass., 225 
Home economics: 
249, 250 
Home Owners Loan Act, 196 
Home Owners Refinancing 
Act, 196 
Homes. See Housing 
Homicides: 
Arrests, 244 
Death rate, 219 
Honduras, 508-09 
Area, 508 
Climate, 509 
Currency: par value, 351 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 
188 
Economic conditions, 508 
Government, 508 


Schools, 


Treaty, 


National, 


History, 508 
League of Nations, 386 
Minerals, 85, 508 
Political survey, 48—49 
Population, 508 
Social conditions, 508 
Topography, 509 
Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386 
Honduras, British, 439 
Area and population, 422 
Hong Kong, 448-49 
Area and population, 422 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 179 
Honshu, 587 
Hoven Herbert Clark, 158~ 


Cabinet, 186 
Election, 133, 134 
Nomingtions, 161 
Terms,’ 147 
Wife and,children, 160 
Hopeful kes, 862 
Hoquiam, Wash., 649 
Horse racing, 856-72 
Attendance records, 862 
Equestrian, 783 
Hunts Meeting, 845 
Jockey Club, 368 
Leading jockeys, 869 
Leading owners, 869 
Leading trainers, 869 
Man o’ War: record, 867 
Stake winners, 871-72 
Stymie: record, 867 
Thoroughbred Racing 
Assn., 868 
Track records, 870 
Who’s who, 854 
Horsepower, 733 
Horses: 
Number, 86 
Shows, 875 
Hospitals: By type, 242 
Hot Springs, Ark., 163, 649 
Hotels, 308, 323 
House of Representatives 
CU;S;) . 
Apportionment, 141, 302-08 
Committees, 146 
Composition, 294 
14th Amendment, 302-03 
Members: names, 143-46 
Party strength, 142 
oe I eth elected by, 131, 
3 
Qualifications, 294 
Speakers, 192 
Terms, 294, 304 
20th Amendment, 196, 304 
Vote on bills, 193—200 
See also Congress 
Housing: 
Construction, 314, 315 
Consumer spending, 336 
Federal Administration 197 
Federal Loan Bill, 200 
Home Qwners Loan Act, 
196 
Home Owners Refinancing 
Act, 196 
Houses: ages, 316 
National Act, 197, 198 
Rent Control Bill, 199 
Houston, Tex., 176 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Convention, National, 161 
Cost of living, 55 
Population, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 
Howland Island, 180 
Hudson Bay, 587 


s 
3 
foe 


“3 oy, Hundred Years’ War, 663 
, padngary, 509-11 : 
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Agriculture, 80, 87, 510 
Area, 509 : 
Armed forces, 207 
Birth rate, 227 
Climate, 511 

. Communists, 509 
Cost of living, 81 
Death rate, 227 


_ Death rate: motor vehicle, 
234 


peplomats to and from U.S., 
come conditions, 510- 


Emigration to U.S., 220 
Government, 16, 509 
History, 509-10 
Industry, 510-11 , 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Minerals, 85, 511 
Peace treaty (1947), 510 
Population, 509 
Social conditions, 510 
Topography, 511 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 385 
World War I, 509 
World War II, 199, 509-10 
panting: Game law bureaus, 
Huntington, W. Va., 178 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Huntington Library and Gal- 
lery, 280 


Huon Islands, 499 


Huron, S. Dak., 214 
Hurricanes: Famous, 607 
Hyderabad, 454 


Ice hockey. See Hockey 
Ice skating, 784, 830-31 
Icefields, 592-93 
Iceland, 510-11 
Area, 511, 587 
Climate, 512 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Senet to and from U.S., 


monic conditions, 511- 


ECA allotment, 345 
Fisheries, 512 
Glaciers, 592 
Government, 511 
History, 511 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Population, 511 
Social conditions, 511-12 
Topography, 512 
Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386, 511 
Volcanoes, 512 
World War II, 511 
Idaho, 166 
Admission date, 166 
Agriculture, 166, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 166 
Bird, state, 166 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 166 
Cities: chief, 166 
Cities: number, 226 


omer ers: members, 142, 
Seearons: representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 

Deaths: number, 231 

Divorce statistics, 238, 239 

Economic statistics, 309 

Education: federal aid, 274 

Education: statistics, 248—- 
49, 252 

Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 166 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 166 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

eo school attendance, 

49 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
Motto, 166 

Name: origin, 166 

Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 166 

Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 166 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 

ia yc epg Congress, 


Representatives: names, 144 
aa attendance law, 


Schools: lunch program, 
275 


Schools: statistics, 248—49 

Senators: names, 142 

Song, state, 166 

Taxes, 367 

Time zones, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-89 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 


Idaho Falls, Idaho, 166, 649, 
650 
IHinois, 166-67 


Admission date, 166 
Agriculture, 77, 167, 318 
Altitudes, 215 

Area, 166 

Bird, state, 166 

Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 166 
Cities: chief, 166 
Cities: number, 226 
Py pa members, 142, 


One eee: representation, 
Deaths: motor vehicles, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: Statistics, 56, 
248—49 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 166 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 


Income: 


a 
Governor: name, 166 ~ 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Housing, 67 
Income, 55 
Industry, 75, 167, 309 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 


Law: marriage, 236 


Law: motor vehicle, 235 ; 
Law: school attendance, 249 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 q 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 _ 
Motto, 166 

Name: origin, 166 

Negro population, 217 ’ 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 166 

Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 166 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 ; 
Represent Congress, © 


Representatives: names, 44 
pari attendance jaw, 


Schools: lunch program, 275 — 
Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 142 

Social welfare, 65 

Song, state, 166 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Trade, 75 


Unemployment compensa- — 


tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-89 
Voting: electoral, 140 


Voting: qualifications, 162 — 4 


Wages, 69 


Immigration: 


Act (1910), 193 
Aliens: arrivals, 216 


By country of origin, 220 
By year, 219 

Displaced Persons Bill, 200 
Emergency Quota Act, 194 
Offenders, 216 

Quota Law, 195 


Impeachments, 190 
Imports: 


United States, 343-48 
World, 88 


By state, 55 

By year: U.S., 336 
Distribution: U.S., 334 
Farm: U.S., 333, 337 
Industrial: U.S., 306-07, 333 
National: U.S., 335 
National: world, 54 

See also Wages 


Income tax, 361-63 


Collections, 328 

Income classes, 336 
Reduction bills, 199 

16th Amendment, 193, 303 
State laws, 366-68 : 


Independence Day (U.S.), 754 
India, British, 449-54 


Agriculture, 451 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 452 
Communications, 451-52 
Currency: par value, 351 


Burnett Bill, 194 : 


val 


Death rate, 227 
_ Education, 451 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
ae eory: pre-partition, 449-— 


League of Nations, 386 

_ Life expectancy, 241 
Manufacturing, 451 
Minerals, 452 

Native States, 453-54 
Political subdivisions, 450 
_ Topography, 452 

_ Trade, 451 

' United Nations, 381-82 

| World War II, 205 

_ See also India, Union of; 
_ Pakistan 

India, French, 497 

_ Area and population, 488 
India, Portugese, 556 

_ Area and population, 555 
India, Union of, 452-53 
Agriculture, 80, 86—87 
Area, 422, 452 

Armed forces, 89, 453 
Communications, 88, 453 
Cost of living, 81 
peomats to and from U.S., 


452— 


; 


eonomic conditions, 


History, 452-53 
Industry, 88, 453 
Loans: postwar, 82 

_ Men: military age, 89 
Minerals, 85 
Population, 422, 452 
Social conditions, 452 
United Nations, 381-82, 386 
See also India, British 

Indian Ocean, 587 

Indiana, 167 
Admission date, 167 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 

_ Area, 167 

‘Bird, state, 167 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 167 
Cities: chief, 167 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 142, 144 
Congress: representation, 

141 

Deaths: motor vehicles, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248- 


49 
Blection statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 167 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 167 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
Law: school attendance, 
249 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 167 
Name: origin, 167 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 


pies 0 


i 


Nickname, 167 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 167 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 


ea Case tepid Congress, 


Representatives: names, 144 
attendance jaw, 


Schools: 
249 


Schools: lunch program, 275 


Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 142 
Song, state, 167 

Taxes, 367 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 


Unemployment compensa- 


tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 

Indianapolis, Ind., 167 
Area, 224 
Auto racing, 823 
Climate, 214 i 
Herron Art Museum, 280 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 

Indians, American: 
Arizona, 163 
Museum exhibits, 277-81 
New Mexico, 172 
Oklahoma, 174 
Population: U.S., 217 
See also Nonwhite races 


Indo-Chinese Federation, 497— 


98 

Agriculture, 87, 498 

Area, 488 

Climate, 498 

Cost of living, 81 

Economic conditions, 498 

Government, 498 

History, 497-98 

Population, 488 

Social conditions, 498 

Topography, 498 

World War II, 497 
Indonesia, Republic of, 536 

United Nations, 381 
Industry: 

Accidents, 331 

Assets, 308 

Business: small, 308 

Companies: leading, 308 

Corporations, 308 

Income: national, 306-07 

Income: workers, 333, 334 

Liabilities, 308 

Production: U.S., 311, 312, 

330 

Production: world, 80, 87-88 

Productivity, 329 

Schools, 249 

Workers: hours, 334 

Workers: income, 333, 334 

Workers: union, 357, 358 


See also Business; Labor; 
Manufactures 
Inini, 488 
Insurance: 
aden 326 
Fire, 32 
Income, 307 
Life, 326 
Losses, 326 


Premiums, 326 
Social, 59-66 


Insured mail, 287 


Intercollegiate sports. See in- 


dividual sports 
Interest (money), 732 


Interior, U.S. Department of, s 


182 
Secretaries: names, 185-86 


eee revenue: Collections, — 


Bank for Re- — 
construction and Devel- — 


International 


opment, 387 
Dollar disbursements, 344 
Loans, 349-51 
International Civil 
Organization, 387 
International Court of Jus- 
tice, 398-99 
Judges, 385 
International Labor Organi- 
zation, 387 i 
infer pn Gone Monetary Fund, 
Dollar disbursements, 344 
Members: currencies, 351 
International Refugee Organ- 
ization, 387 
Activities (1948), 3838-84 
International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, 387 
International Trade Organi« 
zation, 337 
International 
350 
Interstate Commerce: 
Commission, 194 
Hepburn Act, 193 
Keating-Owen Law, 193 
Mann-FPlkins Act, 193 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 


193 
Webb-Kenyon Act, 193 
Inventions, 738-39 
Investments: Foreign, 349 
lowa, 167 
Admission date, 167 
Agriculture, 167, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 167 
Bird, state, 167 
Births: number, 2381 
Capital: name, 167 
Cities: chief, 167 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 142, 144 
eg is representation, 
1 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248— 
49 


Aviation 


transactions, 


Election statistics, 184-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 167 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 167 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

Law: school attendance, 
249 

Legislature statistics, 191 

Marital status in, 237 

Marriage statistics, 236 

Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 

Motor vehicles: laws, 235 

Motto, 167 


owa—(cont.) 
Name: origin, 167 

Negro population, 217 
Me eadeges number, 283 


me, 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 167 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
_ Population: racial, 317 
ee aren: Congress, 


Representatives: names, 144 
Schools: attendance law, 


Schools: lunch program, 275 
- Schools: statistics, 248—49 
_ Senators: names, 142 
_ Song, state, 167 
Taxes, 367 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
‘Voting: electoral, 140 
-_ Voting: qualifications, 162 
Iran, 512-13 
; Agriculture, 513 


ea, 5 
Azerbaijan, 512-13 
Climate, 513 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Defense, 513 
ae to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 513 
Government, 513 
History, 512-13 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Oil, 85, 512-13 
Population, 512 
Social conditions, 513 
‘Topography, 513 
Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386, 512 
Iraq, 513-15 
Agriculture, 514 
Area, 513 
Climate, 515 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Defense, 514 ‘ 
ae to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 514 
Government, 514 
History, 514 
League of Nations, 386, 514 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Oil, 85, 514 
Population, 513 
Social conditions, 514 
Topography, 514 
United Nations, 386 
World War I, 514 
World War IT, 514 
Ireland (isl.), 587 
See also Hire 
Ireland, Northern, 429-30 
are rate: motor vehicle, 
History, 430 
Life expectancy, 241 
Population, 429 
See also Great Britain 
Iron and Iron industry: 
Exports, 346 
Income, 307 
Leading companies, 308 
Production: U.S., 312, 314 
Production: world, 85, 88 


Irrigation, 193 
Irvington, N.J., 225 
Islands, 587 
Isle of Man, 422 
Isle of Pines, 499 
Israel, 515 
Arabs, 515 
Area, 515 
Population, 515 
State proclaimed, 113 
United Nations, 515 
See also Palestine 
Italian Somaliland. 
maliland 
Italy, 515-19 
Agriculture, 80, 86-87, 517 
Albania: war, 408 
Area, 515 
Armed forces, 89, 207, 517 
Birth rate, 227 
Cabinet, 58, 516. 
Casualties: war, 207 
Civil liberties, 75 
Climate, 518 
Colonies: disagreement, 116 
Colonies: former, 518-19 
Communications, 88, 518 
Communists, 113, 515 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 
Defense, 517 
EAP greats to and from U.S., 
at 


ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 56, 517 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 70 
Fascism, 516 
Finance, 518 
Government, 16, 20, 516-17 
Greece: invasion, 504 
History, 515-16 
Housing, 66-67 
Income: national, 54, 518 
Industry, 73, 88, 517-18 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82, 518 
Men: military age, 89 
Minerals, 85, 518 
Mussolini, Benito, 516 
Natural resources, 518 
Peace treaty (1947), 517 
Population, 515 
Population: density, 585 
Religion, 517 
Social welfare, 59, 61 
Topography, 518 
Trade, 73, 88, 518 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 379-80, 385 
UNRRA, 518 
Vatican City State, 517 
Wages, 68 
World War I, 516 
World War II, 199, 207, 516 
Ivory Coast, 488 


See So- 


A eee 


Jackson, Andrew, 150-51 
Cabinet, 184 
Elections, 131 
Terms, 147 
Wife, 160 

Jackson, Miss., 170 
Area, 225 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 225 , 
Time zone, 650- 


j f a teas 
Jacksonville, Fla., 165 — 
Area, 224 ; ‘ 
Climate, 214 : ‘9 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Jamaica (W.1.),444-45 
Area and population, 422 — 
Jamestown, Va., 177, 664 
Jan Mayen island, 540 
Japan, 519-23 
Agriculture, 87, 521-22 
Allied eee Govern- 


Birth rate, 88, 227 
Casualties: war, 207 
China: war, 465 
Climate, 523 
Communications, 88, 522 
Death rate, 227 
Defense, 521 
Education, 521 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Finance, 522 
Fisheries, 522 
Forests, 522 
Government, 521 
History, 520-21 
Industry, 88, 522 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expeetancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Men: military age, 89 
Minerals, 85, 522 : 
Population, 519, 521 
Population: density, 585 
Ruler, 521 
Russo-Japanese War, 520 
Surrender: text, 401-02 
Topography, 523 ? 
Trade, 522 5 
World War If, 198, 207, 401-— 

02, 520 ‘ 
Japan, Sea of, 587 
Japanese (U.S.), 217 

See also Nonwhite races 
Jarvis Island, 180 
Java, 535, 536, 587 

Agriculture, 87 
Jefferson, Thomas, 148-49 

Cabinet, 184 

Elections, 131 

Terms, 147 

Wife and children, 160 
Jefferson City, Mo., 170 
Jersey City, N.J., 172 

Area and population, 224 
Jet propulsion, 626-27 
Jewelry: 

Consumer spending, 336 

Sales, 319, 320: 
Jews: 

Congregational 

tions, 752 : 

Congregations in U.S., 744 i 

Holidays, 753-55 i 

Number in world, 741 } 

Palestine, 113, 115, 542-48 

ae organizations, 


organiza- ig 


See also Israel 


Leading, 869 
Johnson, Andrew, 154 4 
Cabinet, 185 ’ 

Impeachment, 190 

Term, 147 

Wife and children, 160 
Velison Debt Default Bill, 
Johnston Island, 180: 
Johnstown, Pa., 225 


385 
udiciary Act, 198. 
uneau, Alaska, 179 
nior Colleges, 251 


Justice, U.S. Department of, 
182 


Attorneys General, 184-86 


Justices: Supreme Court, 190 


K 


‘Kalamazoo, Mich., 225 


ansas, 167-68 


_ Admission date, 167 
_ Agriculture, 318 


jj 
e 


5 


Altitudes, 215 

Area, 167 

Bird, state, 167 

Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 167 

Cities: chief, 167 

Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 142, 144 
representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
OS hea statistics, 248- 


Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 167 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 167 

Governor: term, salary, 191 


> Hospitals: number, 242 


Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 


_ Law: motor vehicle, 235 


or school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
Motto, 167 
Name: origin, 167 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 167 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 167 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317. 
Representation: Congress, 
141 


Representatives: names, 
1 


4 
Schools: attendance law, 
249 


¢Schools: lunch program, 275 | 


Schools: statistics, 248—49 

Senators: names, 142 

Song, state, 167 

Taxes, 367 

Time zones, 650. 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 


Kansas City, Kans., 167 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 

Kansas City, Mo., 170 
A 224 


rea, 
Climate, 214 
Conventions, National, 161 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Nelson Gallery, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
See tt Orchestra, 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Kashmir, 381-82, 454 
Keating-Owen Law, 193 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, 195, 666 
Kennel clubs, 838 
Kentucky, 168 
Admission date, 168 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 168 
Bird, state, 168 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 168 
Cities: chief, 168 
Cities: number, 226 
Confederate flag, 168 
Congress: members, 142, 144 
Cone ee representation, 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Derby, 863 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248- 
49, 252 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 168 


Game and Fish Law Bu-} 


reau, 832 
Governor: name, 168 
Gevernor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 24 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
Law: school 

249 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
Motto, 168 
Name: origin, 168 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 168 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 168 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 


Representation: Congress, 
141 
Representatives: names, 


144 
aces attendance law, 
2 


Schools: lunch program, 275 

etiteie statistics, 248—49, 
25: 

Senators: names, 142 

Song, state, 168 

Taxes, 367 


attendance, | 


Time zones, 650 ' 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 F 
Voting: elections, 184-39 © 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 — 
Kenya, 432-33 $ 
Area and population, 422 
Ketchikan, Alaska, 179 
Key West, Fla., 649 
Kingman Reef, 180 
King’s Point, N.Y., 202. 
Kingston, Ont., 649 
Kitty Hawk, N.C., 628 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., 649 
Knot (meas.), 733 y 
Knoxville, Tenn.: 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Korea, 523-24 
Agriculture, 87, 523 
Allied Occupation Govern- 
ment, 189, 523 
Area, 523 ; 
Climate, 524 
History, 523 
Industry, 87, 523-24 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Minerals, 85, 524 
Population, 523 
Social conditions, 523 
Topography, 524 
Kuwait, 410 
Area and population, 409 
Kwangtung, 469 


— 


| Labor: 


Adamson Act, 194 

Agenciés: government, 356 

Agriculture, 333 

AFL, 357-58, 360 

Capitalism: defense, 26-27 

Case Bill, 198 

Children, 193 

CCG; 196 

Clayton Antitrust Act, 193 

Collective bargaining, 196, 
197, 354 

Conciliation, 356 

CIO, 358-59, 360 

Earnings: U.S., 3338, 334 

Earnings: world, 84 

Employment: U.S., 309, 331 

Employment: world, 68-70, 


84 
Hours: U.S., 333, 334 
Hours: world, 68-69 
Independent unions, 359, 360 
Industry, 329, 333 
ILO, 387 
Labor Day, 754, 755 
Legislation (1948), 353-64 
Man-hour output, 330 
Manpower: world, 55 
Mediation, 356 
NIRA, 196 
NLBB, 197, 354, 356 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, 196 
Occupations, 330 
Output, 329, 330 
Portal-to-Portal Act, 354 
Railroads, 357, 359 
Rights of workers, 71 
State laws, 360 
Statistics, Bureau of, 356 
Strikes, 198, 332 
Jatt Ber iles Law, 199, 353- 


Labor—(cont.) 
Terms: definitions, 354 
Turnover, 331 ; 

U.S., 331, 


Unemployment: 
371-73 

| ap aaikahaahe world, 59- 
66, 8 


, 


Wage and Hours Act, 198 
Wages: U.S., 335, 337 
Wages: world, 68-69, 84 


i. Wagner-Connery Act, 197 


Women, 330, 356 


_. Workers: ages, 329 


Workers: rights, 71 
See also Unions 


Bt abor, U.S. Department of, 
56 


Secretaries: names, 186 


_ Labor-Management Relations 


; Act. See Taft-Hartley 
_ Labour party. 
Britain 
Labrador, 445 ; 

Area and population, 422 
Lacrosse, 836 
Lakes, 591 ; 
Lakewood, Ohio, 225 
Lancaster, Pa., 225 
Lander, Wyo., 649 
Languages of world, 598 


See Great 


Lansing, Mich., 169 


. Area and population, 224 
'_ Time zone, 650 
Laos, 497-98 
Area and population, 488 
Laramie, Wyo., 178 
Larceny: Arrests, 244 
Las Vegas, Nev., 171, 649, 650 
Lateran Treaty, 666 
Latin America: 
Political systems, 46—49 
See also individual countries 
Latitudes: 
Cities: U.S., 649 
Cities: world, 651 
Latter-Day Saints, 744 
Latvian S.S.R.: 
Diplomat to U.S., 188 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
League of Nations, 386 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Lawn bowling, 844 
Lawn tennis, 801-04 
Lawrence, Mass., 224 
Laws: 
Divorce, 238-39 
How bills become, 200 
Marriage, 236 
Motor vehicle, 235 
Schools, 250 
Layton Art Gallery, 280 
Lead: Production, 86, 314 
League of Nations: 
Established, 666 
Last meeting, 687 
Mandate: definition, 406 
Members, 386 
World Court, 194, 195, 197, 
6 


66 
See also individual countries 
Leather: Leading companies, 


Economic conditions, 524-25 
Government, 524 

History, 524 

Loans: postwar, 82 
Population, 524 

Social conditions, 524 


Topography, 525 
United Nations, 386 
Leeward Islands, 445 
See also Bills; Laws 
Legislative Reorganization 
Act, 146 
Lend-Lease Act, 198 
Length: Units, 729 
Lenten season, 753 
Lepanto, Battle of, 664 
Lewiston, Idaho, 649 
Lewiston, Maine, 168 
Lexington, Ky., 168 
Liberia, 525 
Agriculture, 525 
Area, 525 
Climate, 525 
pions to and from U.S., 
189 
Economic conditions, 525 
Government, 525 
History, 525 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 82 
Population, 525 
Social conditions, 525 
Topography, 525 
United Nations, 386 
Liberties, civil, 75-77 
Liberty, Statue of, 281 
Libraries: 
Books: postage rate, 286 
Colleges, 254-71, 601 
Famous, 600-01 
Training schools, 250 
Libya, 518, 519 
Liechtenstein, 526 
Sy ae te to and from U.S., 


Life expectancy, 230, 241 
Life insurance, 341 
Light-year, 733 
Lights, Festival of. See Ha- 
nukkah 
Lincoln, Abraham, 153-54 
Birthday (holiday), 753 
Cabinet, 185 
Douglas debate, 167 
Elections, 132 
Gettysburg Address, 187 
Minority President, 187 
Nominations, 161 
Terms, 147 
Thanksgiving Day, 754 
Wife and children, 160 
Lincoln, Nebr., 171 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Liquor: 
ed Amendment, 194, 303— 


Laws: violators, 244 
Taxes, 328 
3.2 Percent Law, 196 
21st Amendment, 196, 304 
Volstead Act, 194 
Webb-Kenyon Act, 193 
Wholesale trade, 320 
Literacy tests, 162 
Literature: 
Annual awards, 728 
Fiction (1948), 100-01 
Nobel prize (1948), 117 
Nobel prizes, 717-18, 728 
Pulitzer prizes, 724-27 
Who’s who, 704-08 
Lithuanian S.S.R.: 
Diplomat to U.S., 189 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
League of Nations, 386 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Little Big Horn, Battle of, 665 


Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Living cost. See Cost 
Loans: Postwar, 82-83 
Lombok, 536 
London, Ont., 649 
Long Beach, Calif., 164 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Longitudes: 
Cities: U.S., 649 
Cities: world, 651 
Los Angeles, Calif., 164 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Cost of living, 55 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Museums, 280, 281 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
eee Orchestra, 
10 : 
Population, 224, 227 
Time zone, 650 
Louis, Joe: Record, 800 
Louisiana, 168 
Admission date, 168 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 168 
Bird, state, 168 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 168 
Cities: chief, 168 
Cities: number, 226 k 
Congress: members, 142, 144 | 
ce representation, | 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248— 
49, 252 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 168 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 168 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
perk school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
Motto, 168 
Name: origin, 168 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 168 “ 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 168 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
Represents tym: Congress, 


Representatives nhames, 


Schools: attendance law, 
249 


Schools: lunch program, 275 


“ 


Secession date, 168 
Senators: names, 142 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Song, state, 168 
Taxes, 367 
_ Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
_ Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Louisiana Purchase, 664 
Louisville, Ky., 168 
_ Area, 224 
_ Climate, 214 
_ Longitude and latitude, 649 
_ Magnetic declination, 649 
_ Population, 224 
_ Time zone, 650 
Lowell, Mass., 224 
Loyalty Islands, 499 
Lumber: 
Forests: acreage, 215 
_ Oregon, 174 
_ Production, 311, 312, 314 
Washington, 178 
Wholesale trade, 320 
Lutheran Church, 742 
Luxemburg, 526-27 
Agriculture, 80, 526 
Area, 526 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 


189 
ECA allotment, 345 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 84 
Government, 526 
History, 526 
Industry, 88, 526 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Minerals, 85, 526 
Population, 526 
Population: density, 585 
Social conditions, 526 
Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386 
Luzon, 587 
Lynn, Mass., 224 


2 iM — 


Macao, 556 

Area and population, 555 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas, 549 
Machinery: 

Leading companies, 308 

Wholesale trade, 320 
McKeesport, Pa., 225 
McKinley, William, 156 

Cabinet, 186 

Elections, 132-33 
_Nominations, 161 

Terms, 147 

Wife and children, 160 
McNary-Haugen Bill, 195 
Macon, Ga., 225, 660 
Madagascar, 494-95 

Area and population, 488 
Madison, James, 149 

Cabinet, 184 

Elections, 131 

Terms, 147 

Wife, 160 _— 
Madison, Wis., 178 

Area, 225 

Climate, 214 

Population, 225 

Time zone, 


Is: statistics, 248-49, | 


Madura, 535-36 
Agriculture, 87 
Magazines: Leading, 284 
Magna Carta, 663 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Mail: Regulations, 285-88 
Universal Postal Union, 387 
Mail order houses, 320 
Maine, 168-69 
Admission date, 168 
Agriculture, 168, 318 
Altitudes, 215 f 
Area, 168 
Bird, state, 168 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 168 
Cities: chief, 168 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 142, 144 
sade? (tere: representation, 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248— 


49 
Election (1948), 116 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Flower, state, 168 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 168 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ee school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
Motto, 168 
Name: origin, 168 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 168 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 168 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 


Representation: Congress, 
141 
Representatives: names, 
144 
Schools: attendance law, 
2 


Schools: lunch program, 275 

Schools: statistics, 248-49 

Senators: names, 142 

Shore line, tidal, 216 

Song, state, 168 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-89 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 


Maize. See Corn ~ 
Majority: Definition, 162 
Makatea, 499 : 
Malayan Federation, 449 


Area and population, 422 
Economic conditions, 85, 87, 
449 


Malden, Mass., 225 


Maldive Islands, 448 — 
Malta, 431 
Area and population, 422 
Man, Isle of, 430 
Man o’ War (horse), 867 
Manchester, N.H., 172 
Area, 224 
Currier Gallery, 279-80 


Longitude and latitude, 649 


Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Manchuria, 467-68 
Agriculture, 87, 468 
Communists, 117, 468 
Mandate: Definition, 406 
Mangareva (Gambier), 499 


Manhattan. See New York, ~ 
N.Y. 4 


Manitoba (prov.), 440 
Mann-Elkins Act, 193 
Manufactures and Manufac- 
turing: ; 
Accidents, 331 
Business: cycles, 310 
Business: population, 310 
Business: small, 308 
By industry groups, 311 
Companies: leading, 308 
Earnings, 334 
Economic statistics, 309 
Employment: U.S., 331 
Employment: world, 84 
Exports, 346 
Growth, 336 
Income, 307 
Labor turnover, 331 
Man-hour output, 330 
Production, 312, 330 
Productivity, 329 
Workers: hours, 334 
Workers: union, 358 
See also Industry; Labor 
Maps: 
Africa, 613 
Asia, 616-17 
Europe, 614-15 
bear charts (U.S.), 620— 


5 

North America, 611 

Oceania, 618-19 

South America, 612 

Time zones, 650 

United States, 289 
Mardi Gras, 753 
Mariana Islands, 181 
Marquesas Islands, 499 
Marriages: 

By state, 236 

By year, 240 

Married persons, 237 

Prospects, 240 

State laws, 236 
Marshall Islands, 181 
Marshall plan: Text, 405-06 

See also Foreign aid 
Martinique, 497 

Area and population, 488 
Maryland, 169 

Admission date, 169 

Agriculture, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 169 

Bird, state, 169 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 169 

Cities: chief, 169 

Cities: number, 226 

Congress: members, 142, 144 

Congress: representation, 

141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 


ae 


Oem ee 


Maryland—(cont.) 


_ Election statistics, 134-39 
_ BHlectoral voting, 14 

_ Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 169 


reau, 832 
Governor: name, 169 
_ Governor: term, salary, 191 
_ Hospitals: number, 242 

_ Law: divorce, 238, 239 
_ Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ary school attendance, 
2 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
Motto, 169 

Name: origin, 169 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 169 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 169 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 


Be op tation: Congress, 
1 
Sy rntetives: names, 
Schools: attendance law, 
249 


Schools: lunch program, 275 
Serres statistics, 248-49, 


Senators: names, 142 

Shore line, tidal, 216 

Song, state, 169 

Taxes, 367 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
Masaryk, Jan: Death, 112 
Masgqat. See Oman 
Mass: Units, 730 
Massachusetts, 169 

Admission date, 169 

Agriculture, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 169 

Bird, state, 169 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 169 

Cities: chief, 169 

Cities: number, 226 

Congress: members, 142, 144 

peetess: representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
en statistics, 248— 


Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 169 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 169 


) 
ucation: statistics, 248- 
49, 252 


Game and Fish Law Bu- 


Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ae school attendance, 
249 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: laws, 235 
Motto, 169 
Name: origin, 169 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 169 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 169 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
Se Congress, 
1 


peo mtantncs : names, 


attendance law, 


Benoclas 

Schools: lunch program, 275 

Schools: statistics, 248—49 

Senators: names, 142 

Shore line, tidal, 216 

Song, state, 169 

Taxes, 367 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
Massachusetts Handicap, 863 
Mathematics: 

Cubes, 734 

Decimals and fractions, 734 

Formulas, 731 

Interest: simple, 732 

Mean and median, 734 

ey ag and weights, 729— 

3 


Roman numerals, 732 
Squares, 734 
Maundy Thursday, 755 
Mauritania, 
Mauritius, 433 
Area and population, 422 
Mausoleum at  Halicarnas- 
sus, 584 
sb estan Compact: Text, 


Mean: Definition, 734 
peseurcs and weights, 729— 


Meat: 
Farm income, 333 
Production, 86 
Mechanics: Inventions, 739 
Medford, Mass., 225 
Median: Definition, 734 
Medicine: 
Discoveries, 739 
Nobel prizes, 718-21 
Schools, 250, 272-73 
Mediterranean Sea, 587 
Melville (isl.), 587 
Memorial Day, 754 
Memorial Park, National, 246 
Memorials, National, 247 
Memphis, Tenn., 176 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 


Population, 224. 
Timo zone, 650 ae 
visite deficients: 


Merchant fleets: World, 88 
Merchant Marine Academy, 


. 4 


” 
Meridian, Miss., 170 e,. 
Metals and Metal industry: 
Imports, 347 % 
Leading companies, 308 
Production, 85—86, 312, 314 
Wholesale trade, 320, 339 
Meteors, 660—61 = 
Methodist Church, 742-43 
Bishops, 748 
Metric system, 729-30, 734 
pietreereeee Museum of Art, 


Mexican War, 209, 665 
Mexico, 527-29 
Agriculture, 80, 87, 528 
Area, 527 
Armed forces, 207 
Birth rate, 88, 227 
Civil liberties, 75 
Climate, 529 
Communications, 529 
Conservation, 57 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 Zz 
ae rate: motor vehicle. 
ek pace to and from U.S., 


Education, 56, 528 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 70 
Forests, 529 
Government, 527-28 
History, 527 
Housing, 67 
Income: national, 54 
Industry, 80, 88, 528 
Labor: manpower, 55 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Minerals, 85-86, 529 
Political survey, 49 
Population, 527 
Religion, 528 
Social welfare, 59, 61-62 
Topography, 529 
Trade, 528 
Trade: with U.S., 352 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 68 
Mexico, Gulf of, 216, 587 
Miami, Fla., 165 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 j 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Orange Bowl, 877 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Michigan, 169-70 
Admission date, 169 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 169 
Bird, state, 169 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 169 
Cities: chief, 169 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 


142, 
representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce Statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 


Congress: 
141 


eager Ser 
_Election statistics, 134-39 

Ele voting, 140 
ower, State, 169 


reau, 832 
overnor: name, 169 


Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ay: school attendance, 
z 

Legislature statistics, 191 
“Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 169 
Name: origin, 169 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 169 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 169 

Population: by sex, 223 

Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 

Representation: 

141 

Representatives: 
144 


ea attendance law, 
en lunch program, 
Schools: statistics, 248—49 
Senators: names, 142 
Song, state, 169 
Time zones, 650 
‘Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
fiddle Congo, 488 
fidway Islands, 180 
file, nautical, 733 
Nileage charts, 620-25 
Niles City, Mont., 214 
Ailitary Academy, U.S., 201 
filitary forces. See Armed 
forces 3 
filitary Parks, National, 246 
Ailk: Production, 86 
lilwaukee, Wis., 178 
Area, 224 
Layton Art Gallery, 280 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 ~ 
Newspaper: leading, 282 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
lindanao, 587 2 
finerals: Production, 25-86 
lining: 
Earnings, 333 
Hours worked, 333 
Income, 306 
Productivity, 329 
See also Coal 
linneapolis, Minn., 170 


Population, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 


mn: federal aid, 274 | 
statistics, 248— Minnesota, 170 


Game and Fish Law Bu- 


Congress, | 


names, 


Time zone, 650 


Admission date, 170 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 

Area, 170 

Bird, state, 170 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 170 
Cities: chief, 170 
Cities: number, 226 


rpc baat members, .142, | 
Ober ersY representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 


Education: federal aid, 274 | 


i ee oes statistics, 348— 


Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Flower, state, 170 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 170 


Governor: term, salary, 191 | 


Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 
aon : school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 170 

Name: origin, 170 

Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 170 

Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 170 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 

ay ig a Congress, 


Representatives: names, 
144 


Beeee ae attendance law, 
Schools: lunch program, 
275 

Schools: statistics, 248—49 

Senators: names, 142 

Song, state, 169 

Taxes, 367 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
Minority Presidents, 187 
Minot, N. Dak., 173 
Mint Museum of Art, 280 
Miquelon. See St. Pierre 
Mississippi, 170 

Admission date, 170 

Agriculture, 77, 170, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 170 

Bird, state, 170 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 170 

Cities: chief, 170 

Cities: number, 226 


& : ity 
Congress: members, 143. 
145 oe] 


Congress: 
141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 us 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: 
248-49, 252 
Election statistics, 184-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Employment, 70 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 170 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 170 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Housing, 67 
Income, 55 
Industry, 75, 170, 309 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 - 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ae school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 ; 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 170 
Name: origin, 170 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 170 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 170 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
Prohibition, 170 


Rope besten Congress, 
spec atataeas ein” names, 


Schools: attendance law, 
249 


ATs lunch program, 
Seeore: statistics, 248-49, 
25 


Secession date, 170 

Senators: names, 1438 

Shore line, tidal, 216 

Social welfare, 65 

Song, state, 170 

Taxes, 367 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Trade, 75 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 

Wages and hours, 69 
Missouri, 170-71 

Admission date, 170 

Agriculture, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 170 

Bird, state, 170 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 170 

Cities: chief, 170 

Cities: number, 226 

Confederate flag, 171 


representation, | 


statistics, 56, 


2. wed 


_ Missouri—(cont.) 
‘a oagreaat members, 143, 
OO ad representation, 


_ Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Heonomic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statisties, 248- 


LW 

Hlection statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 170 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 

reau, 832 
Governor: name, 170 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
school attendance, 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 170 

. Name: origin, 170 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 170 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 170 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 


Sep nration: Congress, 
Bveprorentatives : names, 


pons: attendance law, 
lunch program, 
eos: Statistics, 248-49, 


Senators: names, 143 
Song, state, 170 
Taxes, 36 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Missouri Compromise, 665 
Mitchell, S. Dak., 650 
Mobile, Ala., 163 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Modern Art, Museum of, 277 
Moluccas, 535, 536 
Monaco, 529-30, 585 
Money: 
Circulation, 341 
Foreign exchange, 351 
Interest: rates, 732 
International Monetary 
YWund, 351, 384, 387 
Loans and grants, 82-83 
See also Banks 
Money orders, 286 
Mongolian Empire, 663 


Schools: 
275 


Monroe, James, 149-50 
Cabinet, 184 
Doctrine, 187, 665 
Elections, 131 
Terms, 147 
Wife and children, 160 

Monroe Doctrine, 665 
Text, 187 

Montana, 171 
Admission date, 171 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 171 
Bird, state, 171 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 171 
Cities: chief, 171 
Cities: number, 226 


Congress: members, 143, 
145 
Congress: representation, 
141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248- 


49 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 171 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 171 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
Law: school attendance, 
249 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 171 
Name: origin, 171 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 171 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 171 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
Henrerenteyon. Congress, 
141 


Representatives: names, 
145 


Schools: attendance law, 
249 


Schools: lunch program, 
275 


Schools: statistics, 248-49 

Senators: names, 143 

Song, state, 171 

Taxes, 368 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
Montgomery, Ala., 163 

Area, 224 

Climate, 214 

Longitude and latitude, 649 

Magnetic declination, 649 

Population, 224 

Time zone, 650 


Motion pictures, 101-03 


Monticello, Va., 177 
Montpelier, Vt., 177, 649 
Montreal, Que, 649 yn 
Montserrat, 445 
Monuments, National, 246 | 
Moon, 658-59 a 
Fiew set, and phases, 637- 


Moose Jaw, Sask., 649 ~— 
Moratorium on war debts, 19¢ 
Mormons. See Latter-Day 
Saints ‘ 
Morning stars (1949), 655 
Morocco, 530-31 
Area, 488, 530, 563 
Climate, 531 ; 
ae cage to and from U.S., 
1 
ae conditions, 530 


Government, 530 
History, 530 
Population, 488, 530, 563 
Social conditions, 530 
Topography, 531 . 
World War II, 530 
Moscow Conference, 208 
Mothers: Aid, 59-66 


Academy awards, 727-28 
Actors, actresses, 696-704 
Motor boating, 846-47 
Motor vehicles: 
Auto racing, 822-23 
Companies: leading, 308 
Death rates, 219, 234 
Deaths: by state, 233 .. 
Deaths: by year, 232 : 
Deaths: frequency, 219 
Drunken drivers, 244 
Exports, 346 J 
Laws: state, 235 \ 
Laws: violators, 244 
Mileage charts, 620-25 
Number, 88 
Parking violations, 244 
Retail trade, 315, 319 
Thefts, 244 
Wholesale trade, 320 
Motorcycling, 815 s 
Mottoes, state. See individual 


states 
Mound State Monument Mu-. 
seum, 280 
Moundville, Ala., 280 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., 225 
Mount Vernon, Va., 177 
Mountain peaks, 586 
Movable holidays, 755 
Mozambique, 555—56 
Munich Conference, 500 
Munitions Board, 206 
Muscle Shoals, 163, 195 
Museums: 
United States, 277-81 
World, 601-02 
Music: , 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Co., 99 
Musicals, 99 
Opera (1948), 106-07 
Orchestras: major, 105 
Pulitzer prizes, 727 
Recordings, 107-09 
Schools, 250 4 
Season (1948), 103-04 oy 
Who’s who, 692-96 . 


Muskogee, Okla., 174 4 
Names, state: Origin. See | 


individual states : 
Napoleonic Wars, 664 
Narcotics, Laws: violators, — 


gansett Special, 863 

ua, N.H., 172 

ville, Tenn., 176 

ea, 234 

limate, 214 
mgitude and latitude, 649 
genetic declination, 649 

-opulation, 224 

ime zone, 650 

| ey Academy of Design, 


ational Air Museum, 278 
ational Anthem, 129 
ational Association. See 
Baseball 

tional Collection of Fine 
_ Arts, 278 
ational Conventions, 161 
ational Defense, U.S. De- 
partment of, 182 
Secretary, 186 
ational Gallery of Art, 278 
ational Housing Act, 197-98 
ational income. See Income 
ational Industrial Recov- 


ery Act, 196 

ational Labor Relations 
Act, 197 

ational Labor’ Relations 
Board, 354, 356 

ational League. See Base- 


ball; Football 
ational Military Establish- 
-ment, 206 
ational Museum, U.S., 278 
jational Parks, 245-47 
on Security Act (1947), 


Boal Security Council, 

ational Security Organiza- 
tion, 

ational Security Resources 
Board, 206 

ational Symphony Orches- 
tra, 105 


ations of world, 407-582 
See also individual nations 


atural history: Museums, 
277-81 
atural resources: World, 
85-89 


8 

aturalization, 222 

auru, 457 , 

Area and population, 422 

autical mile, 733 

avajo Ceremonial Art, Mu- 
seum of, 280 

aval Museum, U.S., 201 

aval War College, 175 

avies: World, 8 

avy, U.S.: 

Aircraft bill, 200 

Allowances, 204 

Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 199 

Classifications, 204 

Grades, 204 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, 206 

National Military Es- 
tablishment, 206 

Pay, 204 

Personnel, 203 

avy, U.S. Department of", 


Secretaries, 184-86 
ebraska, 171 
Admission date, 171 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 171 

Bird, state, 171 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 171 
Cities: chief, 171 


Cities: number, 226 


beac dice members, 143, 
ere asae representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
orc: pa statistics, 248- 


a 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 171 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 171 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
— school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 171 
Name: origin, 171 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 171 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 171 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
aioe cy samme te Congress, 


Representatives: names, 


145 
ei 2 cua attendance law, 
Benome? lunch program, 
75 
Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 143 
Song, state, 171 
Time zones, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Needles, Calif., 649 
Negroes: 
Education, 252 
Families: number, 226 
Life expectancy, 230 
Oklahoma, 110 
Population: by state, 217 
Slavery, 302 
Sports, 795, 847 
Theater, 99 
13th Amendment, 302 
See also Nonwhite races 
Neil Award (boxing), 799 
NeJd, 410 
Area and population, 409 
Nelson, B. C., 649 
Nelson Gallery, 280 
Nepal, 531-32 
Area, 531 
Climate, 532 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 


189 
Economic conditions, 531- 


32 
Government, 531 


History, 531 

Population, 531 

Resources, 532 

Topography, 532 
Netherlands, 532-34 

Agriculture, 80, 86-87, 533 

Area, 532 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 534 

Communications, 88, 534 

Cost of living, 81 

Currency: par value, 351 

Death rate, 227 

nei rate: motor vehicle, 

Defense, 533 

Diploua to and from U.S., 


ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 533 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Fisheries, 534 
Forestry, 87, 534 
Government, 16, 20, 533 
History, 532-33 
Industry, 80, 533 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Minerals, 534 
Population, 532 
Population: density, 585 


peti Juliana, 116, 532, | 
Queen a uheba 116, 
Religion, 533 

Loree ges overseas, 534 


Topography, 534 

Trade, 88, 533-34 

Trade: with U.S., 352 

Unemployment, 80 

United Nations, 386 

Wages, 84 

World War I, 532 

World War II, 532 
Netherlands Indies, 535-37 

Agriculture, 87, 536 

Area, 535 

Climate, 537 

Cost of living, 81 

eee conditions, 53¢- 

ECA allotment, 345 

Industry, 536-37 

Loans: Hog aikio 83 

Map, 61 

Minerals, 85, 537 

Oil, 537 

Population, 535 

Social conditions, 536 

Topography, 537 

World War II, 535, 536 
Networks: Radio, 284 
Neutrality acts, 194, 197 
Nevada, 171-72 

Admission date, 171 

Agriculture, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 171 

Bird, state, 171 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 171 

Cities: chief, 171 ° 

Cities: number, 226 
members, 148, 
representation, 

141 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 


 Nevada—(cont.) 


Education: federal aid, 274 


Be. Education: statistics,’ 248 


Hlection statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 171 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
_ Governor: name, 171 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law? marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
school attendance, 


- Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 171 
Name: origin, 171 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 171 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 171 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
cute sion: Congress, 

1 


Representative: name, 145 
AS aia attendance law, 
4 


Schools: lunch program, 
275 


Schools: statistics, 248—49 
Senators: names, 143 
Song, state, 171 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Nevis, 445 
New Bedford, Mass., 224 
New Britain, Conn., 225 
New Brunswick (prov.), 440 
New Caledonia, 499 
Area and population, 488 
Minerals, 85, 499: 
“New Colossus’’ (poem), 281 
New Guinea (isl.), 587 
New Guinea, British, 456 
Area and population, 422 
New Hampshire, 172 
Admission date, 172 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 172 
Bird, state, 172 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 172 
Cities: chief, 172 
Cities: number, 226 


oe: members, 143, 
ey ahs representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 2 

Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
ee Statistics, 248-— 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 


fe aan Pe er as 243 

ower, state, 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 172 

BLA we hie term, salary, 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

yee school attendance, 

4 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 172 

Name: origin, 172 

Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 172 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 172 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 


Sie regen seen Congress, 
prepreuen tat ver: names, 
14 

Sane attendance law, 


Schools: lunch program, 275 
Schools: statistics, 248—49 
Senators: names, 143 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Song, state, 172 
Taxes, 368 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 184-89 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 

New Haven, Conn., 164 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 

New Hebrides, 499 
anie and population, 422, 


New Jersey, 172 
Admission date, 172 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 172 
Bird, state, 172 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 172 
Cities: chief, 172 
Cities: number, 226 
aire eee members, 143, 


Sg thee representation, 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economie statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Seer bene statistics, 243. 


Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 172 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 172 


New London, 
New Mexico, 172 


overnor: term, sé 

Hospitals: number, 2 
6 ? 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 _ 
Law: school attendance, 2: 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 . 
Marriage statistics, 236 _ 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 23: 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 172 
Name: origin, 172 
Negro population, 217 4 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 172 : 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 _ 
Population (1948 est.), 172 | 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
Rape cecaratae Congress 


names 
ae attendance law, 
Schools: lunch program 
275 


Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 143 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Song, state, 172 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa . 
tion, 373 \ 
Villages: number, 226 +t 
Voting: elections, 134-89 
Voting: electoral, 140: = 
Voting: qualifications, 162 — 
Conn., : 


Representatives: 
145 


Admission: approval, 193 
Admission: date, 472 8 
Agriculture, 77, 172, 318 
Altitudes, 215 4 
Area, 172 ‘ 
Bird, state, 172 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 172 
Cities: chief, 172 P 
Cities: number, 226 a 
148, 


Sarr ete members, 
Sonaen representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 ~ 
Deaths: number, 231 3 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 pi: 
Economic statistics, 309 * 
Education: federal aid, 274 © 
Education: Statistics, 56, 
248-49 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 172 2 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 wy 
Governor: name, 172 ae 
Governor: term, salary, 191. 
Hospitals: number, 242 : 
Income, 55 
Industry, 75, 172, 309 
Labor rights, 71 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 Al 
Law: marriage, 236 a 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 4 
Ley, 3 school attendance, — 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 


otor vehicles: deaths, 233 


y, 225 
317 


_ Representatives: 
145 


_ Schools: statistics, 248—49 
_ Senators: names, 143 

_ Song, state, 172 

Taxes, 368 

_ Time zone, 650 

- Towns: number, 226 

_ Trade, 75 


Unemployment compensa- 


tion, 373 

_ Villages: number, 226 

- Voting: elections, 134-39 

_ Voting: electoral, 140 

- Voting: qualifications, 162 

New Orleans, La., 168 

' Area, 224 

Climate, 214 

Longitude and latitude, 649 

_ Magnetic declination, 649 

_ Mardi Gras, 753 

- Population, 224 

_ Sugar Bowl, 877 

Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 

New Rochelle, N.Y., 225 

New Stages, Inc., 9 


9 
New Year, Jewish. See Rosh 


Hashana 

New Year’s Day, 753 

New York, N.Y., 173 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Conventions, National, 161 
Cost of living, 55 
Golden Anniversary, 116 

' Historical Society, 277 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Museums, 277 
Music season ert eos 
Newspapers: leading, 
Opera season (1948), 106-07 


Philharmonic - Symphony 


Society, 105 
Population, 224, 227 
Public Library, 601 
St. Patrick’s Day, 753 
Snowfall (1947), 110 


Theater season (1948), 97- 


99 

Time zone, 650 

See also Stock market 
New York (State), 173 

Admission date, 173 

Agriculture, 77, 173, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 173 

Birth, state, 173 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 173 

Cities: chief, 173 

Cities: number, 226 


Congress: members, 1438, 
145 
Congress: representation, 


141 


names, 
attendance law, 
lunch program, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 56, 
248-49. 
Election statistics, 184-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Employment, 70 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 173 f 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 173 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Historical Association, 280 
Hospitals: number, 243 
Housing, 67 
Income, 55 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ez school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 173 
Name: origin, 173 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 173 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 173 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 


Representation: Congress, 
Bompsaniwiives - names, 
sicecriin: attendance law, 
schola: lunch program, 


275 
Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 143 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Social welfare, 65 
Song, state, 173 
Taxes, 368 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Wages, 69 


New Zealand, 457-58 


Agriculture, 77-78, 86, 458 

Area, 422, 457 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 227 

Cabinet, 58, 457 

Civil liberties, 75 

Climate, 458 

Communications, 88 

Conservation, 57 

Cost of living, 54, 81 

Death rate, 227 3 

pene rate: motor vehicle, 
284 

Dependencies, 458 

Diplomats to and from U.S., 


189 
Education, 56, 457-58 
Emigration to U.S., 220 


Employment, 70 
Glaciers, 593 — 
Government, 457 
History, 457 
rere oie al, 54 zs 
ncome: nation 458 
Industry, 73, 458°” 
Labor: manpower, 55 


Labor: rights, 71 “a 


League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 83. 
Natural resources, 458 
Population, 422, 457 
Social conditions, 457-58 
Social welfare, 59, 62 
Topography, 458 
Trade, 73, 458 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 68, 84 
World War II, 205 
Newark, Del., 165 
Newark, N.J., 172 
Area, 224 
Museum, 280 
Newspaper: leading, 282 
Population, 224° 
Newfoundland, 445 
Area, 422 
Cost of living, 81 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Population, 422 
Newlands Act, 193 
Newport, R.I., 175 - 
Newport News, Va., 177 
Newspapers: 
Leading, 282 
News services, 282—83 
Number: by state, 283 
Oldest in U.S., 165 
Newton, Mass., 225 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 224 
Nicaea, Council of, 753 
Nicaragua, 637-38 
Agriculture, 538 
Area, 537 
Birth rate, 88, 227 
Climate, 538 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 22 
Defense, 537 
Dinlorass to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 538 
Government, 537 
History, 537 
League of Nations, 386 
Political survey, 49 
Population, 537 
Social conditions, 538 
Topography, 538 
Trade, 3652 
United Nations, 386 
Nicknames, state. See indi- 
vidual states 
Niger, 488 
Nigeria, 433-34 
Area and population, 422 
Economic conditions, 85, 
87, 433 
Nine Power Treaty, 194 
Nineteenth Amendment, 194 
Text, 304 
Nobel prizes, 717-21 
Year 1948, 117 
Nogales, Ariz., 649 
Non-Objective Painting, Mu- 
seum of, 277 
Nonwhite races (U.S.): 
Births: number, 230 
pop by age, sex, 
Population: by state, 217 
See also Negroes 


i a7 


— 
ie 


- Norfolk, Va., 177 
“4 224 


“ ea, 
_ Climate, 214 
cae, Population, 224 
-_ Time zone, 650 
Norfolk Island, 422 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, 196 
Norris-Morin Resolution, 195 
Norris Resolution, 195 
North America: 


Of aes ™ aoe 


Area, 585 
Glaciers, 592 
Map, 611 


Population, 585 
_ See also individual countries 
North Borneo. See Borneo 
‘North Carolina, 173 


Admission date, 173 

Agriculture, 77, 173, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 173 

Bird, state, 173 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 173 

Cities: chief, 173 

Cities: number, 226 

Congress: members, 148, 145 

Eoneress: representation, 
141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 

Deaths: number, 231 

Divorce statistics, 238, 239 

Economic statistics, 309 

Education: federal aid, 274 

Education: statistics, 56, 
248-49, 252 

Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 173 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 173 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Housing, 67 

Income, 55 

Industry, 75, 173, 309 

Labor: manpower, 55 

Labor: rights, 71 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

oe school attendance, 
2 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 173 

Name: origin, 173 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 173 

Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 173 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
Representation: Congress, 


Be pecutatives: names, 


Schools: attendance law, 
Or ois: lunch program, 
Schools: statistics, 248-49, 
Secession date, 173 


Senators: names, 143 
Shore line, tidal, 216 


Social welfare, 65 

Song, state, 173 

Taxes, 368 

Time zones, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Trade, 75 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 

North Dakota, 173-74 

Admission date, 173 

Agriculture, 77, 174, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 173 

Bird, state, 173 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 173 

Cities: chief, 173 

Cities: number, 226 

Congress: member, 143, 145 

Congress: representation, 
141 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 

Deaths: number, 231 

Divorce statistics, 238, 239 

Economic statistics, 309 

Education: federal aid, 274 

Tigao Statistics, 56, 


Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Flower, state, 173 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 173 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Income, 55 

Labor rights, 71 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

ont S school attendance, 

Legislature statistics, 191 

Marital status in, 237 

Marriage statistics, 236 

Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 

Motor vehicles: law, 235 

Motto, 173 

Name: origin, 173 

Negro population, 217 

Newspapers: number, 283 

Nickname, 173 

Population (1900-40), 218 

Population (1948 est.), 173 

Population: by sex, 223 

Population: density, 225 

Population: racial, 217 

ReapropetaHon: Congress, 


Representatives: names, 145 
Re oie attendance law, 


Schools: lunch program, 
275 


Schools: statistics, 248—49 
Senators: names, 143 
Social welfare, 65-66 
Song, state, 173 
Taxes, 368 
Time zones, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Wages, 69 

North Island (N.Z.), 687 


ie. 
agi: Platte, Nebr., 21 
North Sea, 587 


Northern Ireland. See Ireland 
Northern Rhodesia. See Rho. 


desia 
a erg Territories, 
= 
Norway, 538-40 pe 


Agriculture, 77-78, 80, 539 — 
Area, 538 , 
Armed forces, 207 P 
Birth rate, 227 

Cabinet, 58 

Climate, 540 
Communications, 88 
Conservation, 57-58 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 : 
— rate: motor vehicle 
Defense, 539 

es re to and from U.S., 


ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 56, 539 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 70, 34 - 
Glaciers, 592 

Government, 16, 20, 539 
History, 538-39 

Housing, 67 

Income: national, 54, 540 
Industry, 73, 88, 539 

Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 

League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Minerals, 85, 540 
Population, 538 

Social welfare, 59, 62 

Dery Reren: outlying, 540— 


Topography, 540 5s 

Trade, 73, 539-40 x - 

United Nations, 386 

Wages, 68, 84 

World War I, 538 

World War II, 538-39 
Nova Scotia (prov.), 440 
Novels. See Literature : 
Nuclear reactivity. See Atomic 

energy 

Nursing: Schools, 250, 251 
Nyasaland, 434 

Area and population, 422 


1 teteenienadia ete tl Oo 

Oak Park, III., 225 
Oakland, Calif., 164 

Area and population, 224 

Time zone, 650 
Oats: Production, 87 
Oceania: 

Area, 488, 585 

British, 454-59 

French, 498-99 

Map, 618-19 

Population, 488, 585 3 

See also individual countries 
Oceans and seas, 587 
Ogden, Utah, 177 
Ohio, 174 

Admission date, 174 

Agriculture, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 174 

Bird, state, 174 

Births: number 231 

Capital: name, 174 

Cities: chief, 174 

Cities: number, 226 


adi bee toy 
f SS: members, 143, 
aaa representation, 


ths: motor vehicle, 233 
ths: number, 231 

ivorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
E eons statistics, 248—- 


Election statistics, 134-39 
Wlectoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 174 

ame and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 174 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
ay: school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Name: origin, 174 
_ Negro population, 217 
- Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 174 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 174 
_ Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
) ee ttation: Congress, 
; 141 


| Representatives: names, 


145 
as: attendance law, 
Schools: 
27 


Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 143 
Song, state, 174 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 


dil: 
Arabia, 409-10 _ 
Companies: leading, 308 
Tmborts' 347 
mpor 
Tran, b1d-13 
Iraq, 
Netherlands Indies, 537 
Production, 85 
Rumania, 558 
Venezuela, 580 
See also Petroleum 
\khotsk Sea, 587 
)klahoma, 174 
Admission date, 174 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, i74 
Bird, state, 174 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 174 
Cities: chief, 174 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 
145 
Congress: 
141 


lunch program, 


143, 


representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 283 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 - 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248— 
49, 252 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower; state, 174 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 174 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
may school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 174 
Name: origin, 174 
Negroes: education, 110, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 174 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 174 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
Prohibition, 174 
aa ae nets Congress, 
Representatives: 
145 
Schools: 
249 


names, 


attendance law, 


lunch program, 
statistics, 248-49, 


Senators: names, 143 

Song, state, 174 

Symphony Orchestra, 105 

Taxes, 368 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 174 


Schools: 
275 


Schools: 
252 


75 

Olympia, Wash., 178 
Olympic Games, 779, 782-90 
Omaha, Nebr., 171 

Area, 224 

Climate, 214 

Newspaper: leading, 282 

Population, 224 

Time zone, 650 
Oman and Masquat, 410 

Area and population, 409 
“One Horse Shay,” 279 
Ontario, Oreg., 650 
Ontario (prov.), 440 
Opera season (1948), 106-07 
Orange Bowl (football), 877 
Orchestras, 105 


airs kt 174-75 
A 


mission date, 174 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 

Area, 174 

Bird, state, 174 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 174 i 
Cities: chief, 174 ‘ 
Cities: number, 226 Se 
Congress: members, 143,145 
Congresss representation, 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 a 
Divorce statistics, 238,239 
Economic statistics, 309 es: 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Raves statistics, 248— 


Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 E 
Flower, state, 174. Po: 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 

reau, 832 a 

Governor: name, 174 a 
Governor: term, salary,191 
Hospitals: number, 242 4 


Law: divorce, 238, 239 a, 
Law: marriage, 236 m2 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 ees 
aek school attendance, a 
Legislature statistics, 191 


Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 174 ‘ 

Name: origin, 174 

Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 174 

Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 174 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
Reprereuteree Congress, 


Representatives: names, 
145 


Sones attendance law, 
Schools: lunch program, 275 
Schools: statistics, 248-49 


Senators: names, 143 ! 
Shore line, tidal, 216 4 
Song, state, 174 ¢ 
Taxes, 368 be 


Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 


Oriental Institute, 278 
Orthodox Churches, 742 
Ottawa, Ont., 649 
Outer Mongolia, 541 


United Nations, 385 


Owners (racing), 869 
Ownership: Private, govern- 


ment, cooperative, 72—75 


P 


Pacific Ocean, 587 
Islands: British, 459 
Islands: map, 618-19 
Shore line, tidal: U.S., 216 
Pacific Peace Pact, 194 


rea, , 453 
Armed forces, 207 
Cost of living, 81 
Bcniata to and from U.S., 
8 ~*. 


History, 453 
- Population, 422, 453 
United Nations, 381-82, 386 
See also India, British 
Palestine, 542-44 
_ Agriculture, 543 
_ Arabs, 113, 115, 542-43 
Area, 542 
Balfour Declaration, 542 
_ Bernadotte: death, 116 ~ 
- Birth rate, 88 
Climate, 544 
Communications, 544 
Cost of living, 81 
a to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 543—44 
Employment, 84 
Finance, 544 
_ Government, 543 
Great Britain, 113, 542-43 
History, 542-43 
Industry, 543-44 
Jews, 118, 115, 542—43 
Natural resources, 544 
Population, 542 
Social conditions, 543 
Topography, 544 
United Nations, 114, 
ek te ie 
ages 
World War I, 542 
World War II, 542 
See also Israel 
Palm Sunday, 753, 755 
_ Panama (republic), 544—45 
Area, 544 
Birth rate, 88, 227 
Climate, 545 
Communications, 88, 545 
Cost of living, 81 ; 
Currency: par value, 851 
Death rate, 227 
ode iedeg to and from U.S., 


115, 


BEeconomic conditions, 545 

Government, 545 

History, 544-45 

League of Nations, 386 

Loans: postwar, 83 

Political survey, 49 

Population, 544 

Social conditions, 545 

Topography, 545 

United Nations, 386 

World War II, 544 
Panama Canal, 180 

Hay-Pauncefote 

19 


Spooner Bill, 193 
Panama Canal Zone, 180 
Area, 180 
Execution method, 243 
ee ees vente Treaty, 
1 


Population, 180, 219 
Pancake Tuesday, 753 
Pantheon at Rome, 604 
Paper: 

Imports, 347 

Leading companies, 308 

Production, 314 

Wholesale trade, 320 
Papua, 456 

Area and population, 422 
Paraguay, 545-46 

Area, 545 

Climate, 546 

Cost of living, 81 


Treaty, 


Currency: pe value, 351 
Defense, 5 
ae a ae to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 546 

Government, 546 

History, 545-46 

League of Nations, 386 

Loans: postwar, 83 

Political survey, 49 

Population, 545 

Revolution, 114 

Social conditions, 546 

Topography, 546 

Trade, 352 

United Nations, 386 
Parcel post, 285 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 214 
Parks, National, 245 
Parkways, National, 247 
Parsec, 733 
Parthenon of Greece, 603 
Parties, political. Sze individ- 

ual parties 

Pasadena, Calif., 224, 876 
Passaic, N.J., 225 
Passover, 753, 755 
Paterson, N.J., 172 

Area and population, 224 
Pawtucket, R.1., 175 

Area and population, 224 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 193 
Peace: 

Nobel prizes, 717-18 


Treaties. See individual 
treaties; Bills; World 
War II 


Peloponnesian War, 663 
Pemba. See Zanzibar 
Pennsylvania, 175 

pee demy of the Fine Arts, 


Admission date, 175 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 

Area, 175 

Bird, state, 175 
Births: number, 281 
Capital: name, 175 
Cities: chief, 175 
Cities: number, 226 


Congress: members, 143, 
145 
ees ieees representation, 
1 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
er statistics, 248— 


Election statistics, 134-89 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 175 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 175 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

reyes school attendance, 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 175 

Name: origin, 175 

Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 


Nickname, 175 
Population 


218 


Population 0—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 1 
Population: by sex, 223 ; 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 ¥ 
sks pepe ‘Cong 


141 
sacar hs names, 
eee Fie attendance law, 


Schools: lunch program, 2 
Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 143 ’ 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Song, state, 175 
Taxes, 368 
Time zone 650 


Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 : 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Pensions. See Social insurance; — 
Social Security « 
Pentathlon, modern, 783 
Pentecost, 754, 755 
Peoria, lil., 166 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 4 
of Inter. — 


Permanent Court 
national Justice. See World — 
Court: League x 

Perpetual calendar, 653 

Persia. See Iran 

Persian Wars, 663 

Personal services, 322 

Peru, 547-48 

Agriculture, 80, 87, 547 
Area, 547 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 548 

Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 851 
Death rate, 227 


Death rate: motor vehicle, 


Defense, 547 
Diplomats to and from U.S., _ 


189 
eee conditions, BAT 
Forestry, 87, 548 & 
Government, 547 S 

History, 547 

League of Nations, 386 

Loans: postwar, 83 

Minerals, 85—86, 548 

Political survey, 49 

Population, 547 

Social conditions, 547 

Topography, 548 

Trade, 352 

United Nations, 386 
Pemrercins Production, 312— 


See also Oil 
Pharmacy: Schools, 250 
Pharos of Alexandria, 584 ‘ 
Phenomena: Astronomical, 


€ 


Philadelphia, Pa., 175 
Area, 224 
Conventions, National, 161 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Museums, 278—79 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Orchestra, 105 


lation, 224, 227 > 
me zone, 650 


_ Agriculture, 87, 549 
Area, 548 


- 7 

Climate, 550 
Communications, 549-50 
_ Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Defense, 549 


ee 
Education, 549 
Finance, 549 
Fisheries, 550 
Forests, 550 
Government, 549 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, 196 
History, 548-49 
Industry, 549 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Minerals, 85, 550 
- Population, 219, 548 
Topography, 550 
Trade, 549 


United Nations, 386 
World War I, 549 


Phoenix, Ariz., 163 
Area, 225 

Climate, 214 
Heard Museum, 280 


Magnetic declination, 649 

Population, 225 
Time zone, 650 

Phoenix Islands, 180 
honographs: 


‘ 
apreoroPh : 
Aer 


i Astronomical, 661 

Physics: 

: iscoveries, 739 

- Inventions, 739 

_ Nobel prize (1948), 117 

~ Nobel prizes, 718-21 

__ See also Atomic energy 

Physiolog : Discoveries, 739 

Pi (math.), 733 

Picketing (labor), 193, 355 

ierce, Franklin, 153 

Cabinet, 185 

- Blection, 132 

- Term, 147 

__ Wife and children, 160 

‘Pierre, S. Dak., 176, 649-50 

Pimlico Futurity, 864 

Pimlico Special, 863 

Pine Bluff, Ark., 163 

Pistol shooting, 837 

Pitcairn Island, 459 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 175 
Area, 224 
Carnegie Institute, 279 
Climate, 214 


Longitude and latitude, 649 


Magnetic declination, 649 
Newspapers: leading, 
Population, 224, 227 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 
Planetaria, 661 
Planets: Statistics, 658 
Plays. See Theater 
Pleasure resorts, 247 
Plurality: Definition, 162 
Plymouth Rock, 664. 
Pneumonia: Deaths, 219, 228 
Pocatello, Idaho, 166, 650 
Pocket billiards. See Billiards 
Pocket veto, 200 


e seomats to and from U.S., 


Tydings-McDuffie Act, 196 


Phillips, Morgan, 28-33, 38-39 
Longitude and latitude, 649 


Recordings, 


87, 551-52 
Area, 550 
Armed forces, 207 
Cabinet, 58 
Civil liberties, 75 
Climate, 552 
Coal industry, 552 
Conservation, 58 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Defense, 551 
a freeaie to and from U.S., 
Education, 56, 551 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 70 
Government, 551 
History, 550-651 
Housing, 67 
Industry, 73—74, 80, 88, 552 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Men: military age, 89, 551 
Minerals, 85, 552 
Population, 550 
Social welfare, 59, 62-63 
Topography, 552 
Trade, 73-74, 552 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 386 
World War II, 550-51 
Polar auroras, 657 
Politburo, 25 
Political parties. See individ- 
ual parties 
Polk, George: Death, 113 
Polk, James Knox, 152 
Cabinet, 185 
Election, 132 
Minority President, 187 
Term, 147 
Wife, 160 
Poll taxes, 162 
Polo, 843—45 
Poltava, Battle of, 664 
Pontiac, Mich., 225 
Popes: Names, 748-50 


Population: 


Africa, 585 

Asia, 585 

Australia, 585 

Business: U.S., 310 

By age, color, sex: U.S., 228 
Cities: U.S., 224-25, 227 
Densities: U.S., 225 
Densities: world, 585 
Burope, 585 

Females: U.S., 223, 228 
Foreign born: U.S., 221 
Future: U.S., 231 

Males: U.S., 223, 228 

North America, 585 
Oceania, 585 

Rural: U.S., 223 

South America, 585 

States: U.S., 218 
Territories: U.S., 219 
United States (1790-1940), 


213 
United States (1940-48), 216 
Urban: U.S., 223 


World, 585 ° 
See also individual countries 


Port Arthur, Ont., 649 
Portal-to- Porta! Act, 354 
Portland, Maine, 168 


Area, 225 


Poetry: Pulitzer prizes, 726~ 


1 Benes: Republic of, 548—| Poland, 550-52 
Agriculture, 77-78, 80, 86— 


Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 225 
Time zone, 650 
Portland, Oreg., 174 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 ‘ 
Longitude and latitude, 649 — 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Néwspaper: leading, 282 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Portsmouth, Va., 177 
Area and population, 225 
Portugal, 563-54 
Agriculture, 80, 554 
Area, 553 
Armed forces, 89, 207, 553 © 
Azores, 554 
Birth rate, 227 
Climate, 554 
Colonial empire, 555-56 
Cost of living. 81 
Death rate, 27 
Defense, 553 
Diplomas to and from U.S., 
Hoe hoate conditions, 553— 


Emigration to U.S., 220 
Government, 553 
History, 553 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Population, 553 
Social conditions, 553-54 
Topography, 554 
United Nations, 385 
World War I, 553 
World War II, 554 
Portuguese East Africa. See 
Mozambique 
Portuguese Guinea. See 
Guinea 
Portuguese India. See India 
Portuguese Timor. See Timor 
Portuguese West Africa. See 
Angola 
Ponies Department, U.S., 


Postmasters General, 184-86 
Postal Communication: 

Regulations: U.S., 285-88 

System: U.S., 288 

Universal Postal Union, 387 
Potatoes: Production, 87 
Potsdam (Berlin) Conference, 

208, 500 

Declaration: text, 401 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 819 
Poultry: Income, 333 
Preakness Stakes, 864 
Presbyterian Churches, 743 
Presidents (U.S.): 

Biographies, 148-60 

Continental Congresses, 129 

Elected by House, 131, 132 

Election procedure, 130, 298, 


302 
Blections (1789-1948), 131— 


40 
Electoral College, 130 
Tysugura en date, 130, 196, 


30 
List of, 147 
Minority, 187 
Powers, 297 
Succession Act, 183, 199 
Term, 297, 304 
12th Amendment, 302 
20th Amendment, 196, 304 
22nd Amendment, 147 
Veto power, 296 


ae 


Prices: 
Farm, 340 

Increase, 338 

Index: consumer, 338 
Index: wholesale, 339 
Retail, 339 

- Wholesale, 339-40 

See also Expenditures 

4 eer era Island (prov.), 


Principe, 555—56 
Printing. See Publishing 
Prisoners: Federal, 243 
See also Crime 
Production. See Agriculture; 
; Manufacturing 
Professional Baseball Govern- 
ment. See Baseball 
Professional schools, 250 
Progressive party: 
Convention (1948), 115, 161 
Election (1948), 133, 139 
Prohibition: 
eet Amendment, 194, 303- 


Kansas, 168 
Mississippi, 170 
Oklahoma, 174 
21st Amendment, 196, 304 
Volstead Act, 194 
Prostitution: Arrests, 244 
Protectorate: Definition, 406 
Protestant Churches: 
Leading groups, 741—45 
Methodist bishops, 748 
Political attitude, 50-51 
Protestant Episcopal bish- 
ops, 746—47 
Protestant Episcopal Church: 
Bishops, 746-47 
History in U.S., 744 
Providence, R.I., 175, 224, 649 
Provo, Utah, 177 
Public affairs: Who’s who, 
708-10 


Public assistance. See Social 
insurance; Social Security 

Public debt, 342 

Public utilities. See Utilities 

Publishing and Printing: 
Magazines: leading, 284 
Newspapers: by state, 283 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Production, 312 

Pueblo, Colo., 164 
Area and population, 225 
Time zone, 650 

Puerto Rico, 181 
Agriculture, 87, 181 
Area, 181 
Congress: 

146 

Cost of living, 81 
Population, 181, 219 

Pulitzer prizes, 722-27 

Punic Wars, 663 

Pure Food and Drug Act, 193 

Purim, 755 

Pyramids of Egypt, 584 


representative, 


eC) oo 


Qatar, 410 
Area and population, 409 
Quakers (Friends), 714, 744 
Quebec (prov.), 440 
Quebec, Que., 649 
Conferences, 208 
Berens (bors,) See New York, 


Quincy, Mass., 224 
Quisling, 539 


——— R 


Rabbinical organizations, 752 
Races (peoples), 740 
Population: U.S., 217 
See also individual races 
Racine, Wis., 178 
Area and population, 225 
Time zone, 650 
Racing: 
Auto, 822—23 
Harness, 873-75 
Horse, 845, 854, 856-72 
Motor boat, 846-47 
Yacht, 829, 848-49 
Racquets, 805 
Radios: 
Homes with, 309 
Number: world, 88 
Production, 315 
Stations and networks, 284 
Railroads: 3 
Accidents: by year, 234, 331 
Accidents: famous, 610 
Adamson Act, 194 
Brotherhoods, 359 
Carloadings, 321 
Consolidation, 194 
Deaths, 233, 234 
Elkins Act, 193 
Income, 307 
Insurance Act, 374 
Labor Board, 194 
Mileage: world, 88 
National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, 357 
RFC, 195 
Retirement Act, 374 
Social Security, 374 
Statistics, 321 
Transportation Act, 194 
Trends, 321 
See also Transportation 
Rainfall: Records, 596 
Raivavae, 499 
Raleigh, N.C., 173, 214, 649 
Rapa, 499 
Rape: Arrests, 244 
Rapid City, S. Dak., 176 
Rayon: Consumption, 313 
Reading, Pa., 224 
Real estate: Income, 307 
See also Housing 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Acts, 197, 198 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, 195 
Recordings: Phonograph, 107-— 


Records: 

Aviation, 632 

Rainfall, 596 

Snowfall, 110 

Sports, 757-886 

Steamship, 212 
Red Sea, 587 
Refugees: IRO, 383-84, 387 
Registered mail, 286 
Religion, 741-55 

Political attitude, 50-52 
econ aees Universities, 


Reno, Nev., 171, 649, 650 
Rent control bills, 199 
Repair services, 322 
Representatives. See House 
Republican party: 
Congress: members, 142—46 
Congress: strength, 142 
Pon vou Hons, National, 130, 


Sree (1789-1948), -131- 
Vote on bills, 193-200 


Saree 
‘arid © 


Research 
Board, 206 — : 
Resources: World, 85-89 — 
Retail trade: 7 
Business cycles, 310 
Business population, 310 
Economic statistics, 309 
Hours worked, 333 _ 
Income, 307 . 
Prices, 339 an 
Sales, 319-20 
Réunion, 495 > 
Area and population, 488 — 
Revolutionary War. See Ame 
ican Revolution “ 
Rhode Island, 175 
Admission date, 175 
Agriculture, 318 \ 
Altitudes, 215 . 
Area, 175 : 
Bird, state, 175 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 175 
Cities: chief, 175 \ 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 148, : 
ey oh representati 
* 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 _ 
Deaths: number, 231 h 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 _ 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 27 
ednea OR, statistics, 2 


Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 = 
Flower, state, 175 
Game and Fish Law B 
reau, 832 > 
Governor: name, 175 BS 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 < 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 z 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
oars school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 : 
Marital status in, 237 x 
Marriage statistics, 236 a 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 175 s 
Name: origin, 175 a 
Negro population, 217 a 
Newspapers: number, 2838 _ 
Nickname, 175 ign 
Population (1790), 218 a 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 175 
Population: by sex, 223. 
Population: density, 225 e] 


aa 


Population: racial, 217 ng 
Represents Hon: Congress, 


Representatives: names, 
146 ‘ag 


ee ots attendance law, 


Schools: lunch program, 275. 
Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 143 m4 
Shore line, tidal, 216 wy 
Song, state, 175 ria 
Taxes, 368 é 
Time zone, 650 si 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-89 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 


odesia, Northern, 434 
422 


a, 
Minerals, 85, 434 
_ Population, 422 
Rhodesia, Southern, 435 
Area, 422 
Cost of living, 81 
Minerals, 85, 435 
Population, 422 
Rice: Production, 87, 317 
i 


Climate, 214 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Museum of Fine Arts, 281 
Population, 224 
ifle shooting, 836 


Roanoke, Va., 177 
Area, 225 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Maenetic declination, 649 
Population, 225 
Time zone, 650 
obbery: Arrests, 244 
Rochester, N.Y., 173 

Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Philharmonic, 105 
Population, 234 
Time zone, 650 
Rockefeller Center, 605 
Rockford, III., 224 
‘Roller skating, 837 
‘Roman Catholic Church: 

Archbishops: U.S., 752 
College of Cardinals, 750-52 
France, 490 
History in U.S., 742 
4 Political attitude, 51-52 
- Popes, 748-50 
Vatican City State, 578-79 
‘Roman Empire, 597 
Roman numerals, 732 
Romania. See Rumania 


welt, Franklin Delano, 
5 


9 

Atlantic Charter, 404 
Cabinet, 186 
Elections, 133, 135-39 
Four Freedoms, 404 
Governor of N.Y., 191 
Nominations, 161 
Terms, 147 

ife and children, 160 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 156-57 
Cabinet, 186 
Blection, 133 
Governor of N.Y., 191 
Museum, 277 
Nomination, 161 
Terms, 147 
Wives and aoe 160 
Rope climbing, 
Rose Bowl (football), 876 
Rosh Hashana, 754, 755 
Rosicrucian Museum, 281 
‘Roswell, N. Mex., 172 
Rowing, 818-19 

A.A.U., ie ae 

College, : 

Eiapic Games, 783, 790 

Poughkeepsie Regatta, 819 
Huanda-Urundi, 
Rubber: 

Imports, 347 

Leading companies, 308 

Production: U.S., 312 

Production: world, 87 


See New| 


| Rumania, 557-58 


Agriculture, 80, 87, 558 

Area, 557 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 558 

Cost of living, 81 

Death rate, 237 

si gon to and from U.S., 

Economic conditions, 558 

Emigration to U.S., 320 

Government, 557 

History, 557 

King Michael, 110 

League of Nations, 386 

Minerals, 85, 558 

Oil, 558 

Peace treaty (1947), 557-58 

Population, 557 

Social conditions, 558 

Topography, 558 

United Nations, 385 

World War I, 557 

World War II, 199, 557 
Rural population, 223 
Rurutu, 499 
Russia. See Union of S.S.R. 
Russo-Japanese War, 520 
Russo-Turkish War, 665 
Rutland, Vt., 177 
Ryder Cup, 811 


— 


Sacramento, Calif., 164 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 

Saginaw, Mich., 224, 650 

Sahara, Spanish, 563 

St. Croix, 181 

St. Helena, 434 
Area and population, 422 

St. John (isl.), 181 

St. John, N.B., 649 

St. Joseph, Mo., 224, 650 

St. Louis, Mo., 170 
Area, 224 
City Art Museum, 281 
Climate, 214 
Conventions, National, 161 
Lose toe and declination, 

64 

Magnetic declination, 649 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Population, 224, 227 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 

St. Patrick’s Day, 753 

St. Paul, Minn., 170 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 

St. Petersburg, Fla., 225, 650 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, 497 
Area and population, 488 

St. Thomas (isl.), 181 

St. Valentine’s Day, 753 

Sakhalin, 587 

Salaries. See Wages 

Salem, Oreg., 174 

Sales. See Retail; Wholesale 

Salmon, Idaho, 649 

Salt Lake, Great, 177 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 177 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 ; 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 

Salvador. See El Salvador 


Salvation Army, 744 
Samoa, American, 180 
Area, 213 © 
Population, 219 
Samoa, Western, 459 
Area and population, 422° 
San Antonio, Tex., 176 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 65 
San Diego, Calif., 164 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Museums, 281 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
San Francisco, Calif., 164 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Convention, National, 161 
Cost of living, 55 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Museums, 279, 281 
Newspaper: leading, 282 
Population, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 
U.N. Conference, 208 
San Jose, Calif., 225, 281 
San Marino, Calif., 280 
San Marino (rep.), 559-60, 585 
Santa Anita Derby, 864 
Santa Anita Handicap, 865 
Santa Claus: Origin of name, 


755 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., 172, 280, 
649 


Santa Monica, Calif., 225 
Sao Tomé, 555, 556 
Sarasota, Fla., 280 
Sarawak, 447 
Area and population, 422 
Saskatchewan, 440 
Agriculture, 77-78 
Cabinet, 58 
Civil liberties, 75 
Conservation, 57 
Cost of living, 54 
Education, 56 
Employment, 70 
Housing, 66 
Income: national, 54 
Industry, 72 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
Social welfare, 59, 60 
Trade, 72 
Wages, 68 
Saudi Arabia, 409-10 
Area and population, 409 
Dipana to and from U.S., 
i 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Oil, 85, 410 
United Nations, 386 
Soul oe Marie, Mich., 214, 


Savannah, Ga., 166 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Savings: 
Bonds, 341 
By year, 336 
Types, 341 
Scales: Thermometer, 732 
Schenectady, N.Y., 224 


_ Schools: 
Agriculture, 249 

Attendance, 249, 251 
ee 


27 
Enrollment, 248, 250, 251 
Expenditures, 248, 249, 250: 
Graduates, 250, 252 
High, 248, 250-52, 275 
Junior high, 248 
Kindergarten, 250 
Lunch program, 275 
Negroes, 252 
Normal, 250 
Private, 251 
Professional, 250 
Salaries, 248 
Secondary, 248, 250-52, 275 
Special, 249 
Teachers, 248, 250 
Textbooks: free, 250: 
Vocational, 249, 274 
World: statistics, 56 
: See also Colleges 
Science, 729-40 
: Calories, 735 
Chemical elements, 736-37 
Discoveries, 738-39 
Formulas, 731 
Inventions, 738—39 
Measures and weights, 729— 
34 


Museums, 277-81, 601-02 

Temperature scales, 732 

UNESCO, 387 

Vitamins, 735 

agente and measures, 729— 
4 


Who’s who, 711-12 
See also individual branches 
Scotland: 
Area, 425 
Death rate: motor vehicle, 
234 


Emigration to U.S., 220 
Life expectancy, 241 
Population, 425 
See also Great Britain 
Scranton, Pa., 175 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Screen. See Motion pictures 
Seasons, 657-58 
Seattle, Wash., 178 
Area, 224 
Climate, 214 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Secession dates: 
Alabama, 163 
Arkansas, 163 
Florida, 165 
Georgia, 166 
Louisiana, 168 
Mississippi, 170 
North Carolina, 173 
South Carolina, 175 
Tennessee, 176 
Texas, 176 
Virginia, 177 
Secretaries (U.S.). Sze Cabinet 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 196, 197 
Security. See National Secur- 
ity 
Selective Service: 
Act (1940), 198 
Act (1948), 200, 205, 377 
Senate (U.S.): 
Committees, 146 


248, 250, 251, | 


ae ig inde fort i 
mpeachmen 
Members: names, 142—43 
Party strength, 142 
Qualifications, 295 

17th Amendment, 193, 303 
Terms, 295, 304 

20th Amendment, 196, 304 


131 
Vote on bills, 193-200 
| _ See also Congress 
| Sénégal, 488 2 
Service Academies (U.S.), 
| 201-02 
| Service establishments, 322- 
! 23 
| Seven Weeks’ War, 500 
| Seven Wonders of World, 584 
| Seven Years’ War, 664 
| Seventeenth Amendment, 193 
| Text, 303 
| Seventh Day Adventists, 745 
Sex offenses: Arrests, 244 
Seychelles, 434 
| Area and population, 422 
| Shabuoth, 754, 755 
| Shaw, George Bernard, 9-10 


| Sheridan, Wyo., 650 
Ships: 
Record passages, 212 
| Wrecks: famous, 608-09 
| Shoe stores: Sales, 319, 320 
| Shooting: 
Rifle and pistol, 784, 836-37 
Skeet, 839 
Trap, 839 
| Shore line: Tidal (U.S.), 216 
, Shreveport, La., 168 
| Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
| Time zone, 650 
| Shrove Tuesday, 753, 755 
Siam, 560-61 
Agriculture, 87, 561 
Area, 560 
Climate, 561 
Defense, 560 
ae to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 560—61 
Government, 560 
History, 560 
League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Population, 560 
Social conditions, 560—61 
Topography, 561 
United Nations, 386 
World War I, 560 
World War II, 560 
Sierra Leone, 4384-35 
Area and population, 422 
Silver: Production, 85 
Silver City, N. Mex., 649 
Simhath Torah, 755 
Singapore, 449 
Area and population, 422 
Sinkiang, 468-69 
Sioux City, Fowa, 167 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
alter anes S. Dak., 176, 649, 


Sixteenth Amendment, 193 
Text, 303 


Skating: 
Ice, 784, 830-31 
Roller, 837 


Skeet shooting, 839 
Skiing, 784, 841 


Vice President elected by, 


| Socialism: 


| Societies, 712-16 


| Society Islands, 499 
Softball, 791 


Somaliland, Italian, 519 


Bea Africa, Union of, 436— 


ae 302 : 
See also Negroes ; 
Small business, 308 “es 
Smithsonian re Cort ae 


Snowfall: N.Y.C. (1947), 


| Soccer, 784, 791, 826 


Social insurance, 59-66 
Social Security (U.S.): 
Act, 197, 369 : 
Program, 65-66, 369—74 
Taxes, 338 


Catholic attitude, 51-52 
History, 13—22 a 
Protestant attitude, 50-51 
Shaw’s definition, 9-10 
Stassen’s definition, 11-12 


Recognition, 276 
Sports, 756 


Soil Conservation Act, 197 
Soldiers: + 

Bonus bills, 195, 197 

See also Armed forces 
Solomon Islands, 459 

Area and population, 422 — 
Somaliland, British, 485 

Area and population, 424 
Somaliland, French, 493 
Area and population, 488 


* 


al 


Area and population, 518 : 
Somerville, Mass., 224 


Songs, state. See individu 
states 


a 
Agriculture, 86-87, 437 


mar and population, 422, 


Armed forces, 207 aM 
Birth rate, 227 aaa 
Climate, 437 aah 


Communications, 8&8, 437 
Cost of living, 81 + 
Currency: par value; 351 
Death rate, 227 $5 
Dipioraer: to and from U.S., 


Education, 437 : 
Employment, 84 : 
Finance, 437 
Fisheries, 438 a) 
Forests, 438 Hi 
Government, 436-37 p 
History, 436 be 
League of Nations, 386 BOK 
Life expectancy, 241 , 
Manufacturing, 437 
Minerals, 85, 437-38 
Topography, 437 
Trade, 437 
Unemployment, 80 
United Nations, 386 
World War I, 436 
World War II, 205 

South America: 2 
Area, 585 5 
Economics, 46—49 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Map, 612 Syke 
Political systems, 46-49 he: 
Population, 585 Ns 
See also individual countries 

South Bend, Iind., 224, 650 

South Carolina, 175 
Admission date, 175 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 

- Area, 175 
Bird, state, 175 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 175 


| 
j 


: chief, 175 
number, 226 


_ Congress: members, 143, 146 


Congress: representation, 
hea at. 
- Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248- 
) 49, 252 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 175 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 175 
- Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242. 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
. school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
-Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 175 
Name: origin, 175 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 175 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 175 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
ee corestion: Congress, 
141 


ee 2 eatives : names, 


if 
pecs: attendance law, 
9 
Schools: lunch program, 275 
Schools: statistics, 248-49, 
252 
Secession date, 175 
Senators: names, 143 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Song, state, 175 
Taxes, 368 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment. compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
South China Sea, 587 
South Dakota, 176 
Admission date, 176 
riculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 176 
Bird, state, 176 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 17 
Cities: chief, 176 
Cities: number, 226 


Congress members, 143, 
146 
Congress: representation, 
141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 


it er statistics, 248- 


Election statistics, 134-39 

Hlectoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 176 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 176 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

school attendance, 


9 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 176 
Name: origin, 176 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 176 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 176 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
Representation: Congress, 


141 
sei ie aghacecoe names, 
Schools: attendance law, 
249 


Schools: lunch program, 
275 


Schools: statistics, 248-49 

Senators: names, 143 

Song, state, 176 

Time zones, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
South Island (N.Z.), 587 _ 


Southern Democrats. See 
States’-Rights 

Southern Rhodesia. See 
Rhodesia 


Southhampton (isl.), 587 
South-West Africa, 438 

Area and population, 422 
Southwest Museum, 281 
Soviet. See Union of S.S.R. 
Spain, 561-63 

Agriculture, 86-87, 562 

Area, 561 

Armed forces, 89, 207, 562 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 563 

Colonial possessions, 563 

Communications, 563 

Cost of living, 81 

Death rate, 227 

Death rate: motor vehicle, 

234 
Defense, 562 
pe ies to and from U.S., 


18 
Education, 562 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Finance, 563 
Fisheries, 563 
Forests,, 563 
Government, 562, 
History, 561-62 
Industry, 87, 562-63 
Islands: outlying, 563 


League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Minerals, 85-86, 563 oh 
Population, 561 : 
Religion, 562 
Social policies, 562 
Topography, 563 
Trade, 563 
World War I, 561 
World War II, 561, 562 
Spanish-American War, 665 
Casualties, 209 
Cost, 208 
Spanish Guinea. Sze Guinea. 
Spanish Morocco. See Morocco 
Spanish Sahara. See Sahara 
Spartanburg, S.C., 175 
Speakers of House, 192 = 
Special delivery, 286 7 
Special schools, 249 = 
Speed records: i 
Aviation, 631, 632 Z 
Ice skating, 830 Se 
Ships, 244 ae 
Sphere of influence: Defini-  — 
tion, 406 F- 
Sphinx of Egypt, 603 : 
Baiteh of St. Louis’? (plane), 
Spitsbergen, 540 
Spokane, Wash., 178 
Area, 324 
Climate, 214 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Spooner Bill, 193 
Sports, 757-886 
Addenda, 884-86 
Associations, 756 
Olympic Games, 782—90 
Review (1948), 95-97 
Who’s who, 851-56 
See also individual sports 
Spring (1949), 658 
Springfield, IIl., 166 
Area, 225 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 225 
Springfield, Mass., 169 
Area, 224 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 
Springfield, Mo.: 
Area, 225 
Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 225 
Time zone, 650 
Springfield, Ohio, 225 
Squares (math.), 734 
Squash racquets, 806 
Squash tennis, 806 
Stamps: Highest price, 287 
“Star-Spangied Banner,’ 129 
Original manuscript, 281 
Stassen, Harold E., 11-12 
Saad U.S. Department of, 
1 


se) oe 


Secretaries: names, 184-86 
States (U.S.), 163-79 

See also individual states 
States’-Rights Democrats: 

Convention, 115, 161 

Election (1948), 1383, 139 
Statue of Liberty, 281 
Steamships: Records, 212 
Steel: Production, 87, 314 
Stock Market : 

Federal Securities Act, 196 

Prices, 324 

Sales, 324 


Stock Market—(cont.) 
3238 


Trends, 
Yields, 324 
Stockton, Calif., 225 
Stores. See Retail trade 
Strikes (labor): 
Case Bill, 198 
Definition, 356 
Statistics, 332 
See also Labor 
Structures: Famous, 603-05 
Stymie (horse), 867 
Suburban Handicap, 865 
Segal: Anglo-Egyptian, 481— 


“Dre and population, 422, 
81 


Sudan, French, 488 
Suez Canal, 481 
Suffrage. See Voting 
Sugar: Production, 87, 317 
Sugar Bowl (football), 877 
Suicides: Death rate, 219 
Sukkoth, 754-55 
Sullivan Award, 780 
Sumatra, 535-36, 587 
Summer (1949), 658 
Sun, 655 
Rise and set, 637-48 
Supersonic speed, 626-27, 630 
Supreme Court (U.S.), 299 
Judiciary Act, 198 
Justices: names, 190 
Oklahoma Negroes, 110 
Surinam, 535 
Minerals, 85 
Survivors’ Insurance, 369-71 
Suzerain: Definition, 406 
Svalbard. See Spitsbergen 
Swaziland, 432 
Area and population, 422 
Sweden, 563-66 
Agriculture, 77-78, 80, 86— 
87, 565 
Area, 563 
Armed forces, 89, 207, 564 
Birth rate, 227 
Cabinet, 58, 564 
Civil liberties, 75 
Climate, 566 
Communications, 88, 565 
Conservation, 58 
Cost of living, 54 
Death rate, 237 
ag rate: motor vehicle, 


Defense, 564 
ees to and from U.S., 


8 
ECA allotment, 345 
Education, 56, 564 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 70, 84 
Finance, 565 
Fisheries, 565 
Forests, 565 
Government, 16, 20, 564 
History, 564 
Housing, 67 
Income: national, 54, 565 
Industry, 74, 80, 87-88, 565 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
League of Nations, 386 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 82-83 
Minerals, 85, 565 
Population, 563 
Soglal welfare, 59, 63, 564— 


Sovereign, 564 
Topography, 565 
Trade, 74, 88, 565 
Trade: with U.S., 352 
Unemployment, 80, 565 


United Nations, 386 

Wages, 68, 84 

World War I, 564 

World War II, 564 

Sweetwater, Tex., 649 

Swimming, 792-94 
A.A.U., 793 


College, 795 
Olympic Games, 782-83, 
788-89 


Women, 783, 789, 793 
Switzerland, 566—67 

Agriculture, 80, 566 

Area, 566 

Armed forces, 207 

Birth rate, 227 

Climate, 567 

Cost of living, 81 

Death rate, 227 

Defense, 566 

Sy cree to and from U.S., 

1 


Emigration to U.S., 220 

Employment, 84 

Government, 16, 20, 566 

History, 566 

Industry, 88, 567 

League of Nations, 386 

Life expectancy, 241 

Population, 566 

Social conditions, 566 

Topography, 567 

Trade, 88, 352, 567 

Unemployment, 80 

Wages, 84 

World War I, 566 

World War II, 566 
Symbols: Astronomical, 662 
Symphony orchestras, 105 
Syphilis: Deaths, 228 
Syracuse, N.Y., 173 

Area, 224 

Longitude and latitude, 649 

Magnetic declination, 649 

Population, 224 

Time zone, 650 
Syria, 567-68 

Area, 567 

Climate, 568 

Currency: par value, 351 

Defense, 567-68 

air ee to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 568 
Government, 567-68 
History, 567 

Population, 567 

Social conditions, 568 
Topography, 568 

United Nations, 386 
World War I, 567 

World War II, 567 


mich, pate 
Tabernacles, 


Feast of. 
Sukkoth 
Table tennis, 842 
Tacoma, Wash., 178 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Taft, William Howard, 157 
Cabinet, 186 
Chief Justice, 190 
Election, 133 
Nominations, 161 
Term, 147 
Wife and children, 160 
Taft-Hartley Act, 199, 353-54 
Tahiti, 499 
Taiwan (Formosa), 468 
Taj] Mahal, 604 
Tallahassee, Fla., 165 
Tampa, Fla., 165 
Area, 224 


See 


Longitude and latitude, 649 
Magnetic declination, 649 
Population, 224 ‘ 
Time zone, 650 _ 
Tanganyika Territory, 435-36 
Area and population, 422 
Tangier, 530-31, 585 
Tariffs: 
Emergency Act, 194 
Fordney-McCumber, 194 
Hawley-Smoot, 195 
Payne-Aldrich, 193 


ae agreements, 197, 352— 
3 


Underwood-Simmons, 193 
See also Trade 
Tasmania, 587 
Taxes: 
Corporation, 363 
Estate, 328, 364-65 


Excise, 328, 365-66 § 


Federal, 361-66 

Gift, 328, 363-64 z 
Income. See Income tax 
Liquor, 328 4 
Revenue from, 328 


Social security, 328 5 1 


Tobacco, 328 

Taylor, Zachary, 152 5 
Cabinet, 185 ¥ 
Election, 132 
Minority President, 187 
Term, 147 


Wife, 160 4, 


Teachers. See Scheols 
Teapot Dome scandals, 666 
Teheran Conference, 208 : 
Telephones 
industry: 
Construction activity, 315 J 


and Telephone 


Cost: unit labor, 329 Rs 


Homes with, 309 

Hours worked, 333 

Income from, 307 

Labor unions, 359 

Productivity, 329 

San Francisco, 164 

Taxes, 365 

Wages, 333 
Telescopes: 

Notable, 661 


7 


Palomar Mountain, 118, 6614 f 


Television: Stations, 284 
Temperature: Records, 596 
Tennessee, 176 . 
Admission date, 176 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 176 
Bird, state, 176 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 176 
Cities: chief, 176 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 


Congress: 
141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 


143, 


representation, © 


_ Divorce statistics, 238, 239 


Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: 
49, 252 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 176 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 176 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 


Statistics, 24g— 


es school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
| ‘(otor vehicles: law, 235 
~ Motto, 176 
Name: origin, 176 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 176 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 176 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
ee tation: Congress, 
Representatives: 


names, 
attendance law, 


Schools: lunch program, 275 
Schools: statistics, 248-49, 


Secession date, 176 

Senators: names, 143 

Song, state, 176 

Taxes, 368 

Time zones, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

: Voting: elections, 134-39 

_ Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 

: 176, 196 

Tennis: 

American champions, 


4 802— 
4 03 

_ British champions, 815 
College, 794, 795 

Court, 805 

Davis Cup, 801, 802 

French champions, 847 
Lawn, 801-04 

Negro champions, 847 
Table, 842 

Who's who, 854-55 
Wightman Cup, 801, 802 
Women, 801, 803, 804 
Terre Haute, Ind., 225 
Territorial expansion 


213. 
Territories (U.S.). 
dividual names 
Texas, 176 
Admission date, 176 
Agriculture, 77, 176, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 176 
Bird, state, 176 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 176 
Cities: chief, 176 
Cities: number, 226 


(U.S.), 


See in- 


Gongress: members, 143, 
146 
Congress: representation, 
141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 56, 
248—49, 252 
Blection statistics, 134-89 


Electoral voting, 140 — 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 176 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 176 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Income, 55 
Labor rights, 71 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 : 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
— school attendance, 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 176 
Name: origin, 176 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 176 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 176 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 


Seances 
Eaacomettros: names, 
Bhocas attendance law, 
Schools: lunch program, 


Senos: statistics, 248-49, 


Secession date, 176 

Senators: names, 143 

Shore line, tidal, 216 

Social welfare, 66 

Song, state, 176 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 37 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
Textiles: 

Consumption, 313 

Exports, 346 

Leading companies, 308 

Production, 311, 312 
Thailand. See Siam 
Thanksgiving, 754, 755 
Theater: 

Pulitzer prizes, 725 

Review (1948), 97—99 

Who’s who, 696—704 
Theology: Schools, 250 
Third International, 

666, 68: 
Thirteenth Amendment, 302 
Thirty Years’ War, 500, 664 
Phorougshbred Racing Ass’n, 
68 


Tibet, 469 
Tidal shore line (U.S.), 216 
Tidal waves: Famous, 607 
Tierra del Fuego, 587 
Time: 

Cities: U.S., 650 

Cities: world, 651 

Driving: U.S., 620-25 

Kinds, 635-36 

Zones: U.S. 650 

Zones: world, 635-36 
Timor, Dutch, 536 


17-18, 


Timor, Portuguese, 556 
Area and population, 555 
Tin: Production, 85, 687 
Tobacco: 
Companies: leading, 308 
Consumer spending, 336 
Exports, 346 
Florida, 166 
Imports, 347 
Income: farm, 333 
Kentucky, 168 
North Carolina, 173 
Production, 312, 317 
Taxes, 328 
Virginia, 177 
Wholesale trade, 320 
Tobago. See Trinidad 
Togo (French), 495 
Area and population, 488 
Togoland (British), 422 
Toledo, Ohio, 174 
Area, 224 
Museum of Art, 281 
Population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Tonga, 459 
Area and population, 422 
Tongking, 497-98 
Area and population, 488 
Topeka, Kans., 167 
Area and population, 225 
Time zone, 650 
Tornadoes: Famous, 607 
Toronto, Ont., 649 
Towns: Number: U.S., 226 
Township (meas.), 733 
Track and Field, 777-81 
AD AG. a Sk: 
Boston Marathon, 794 
Champions, 777-81 
College, 780, 794, 795 
First U.S. meet, 815 
Mile-run: history, 780 
Glynis Games, 782, 784— 
7 


Records: world, 777-79 
Sullivan Award, 780 
Women, 779, 781, 782, 787 
Trade: 
Agreements Act, 197 
Foreign: U.S., 343-48, 352— 
53 


Foreign: world, 88 
Geneva conference, 352-53 
ITO, 352, 387 
Reciprocal 
197, 198, 352 
Schools, 249, 250, 251 
See also Retail; Wholesale; 
Tariffs; individual coun- 
tries 
Trainers: Racing, 869 
Trans-Jordan, 568-69 
Area, 568 
Climate, 569 
Defense, 568 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 


189 
Economic conditions, 568— 


agreements, 


69 
Government, 568 
History, 568 
Population, 568 
Social conditions, 568 
Topography, 569 
United Nations, 385 
World War I, 568 
World War II, 568 
Transportation: 
Accidents: death rates, 233 
Act (1920), 194 
Companies: leading, 308 
Consumer spending, 336 
Income, 307 
Services, 322 


Transportation—(cont.) 
Trends, 321 

See also Motor vehicles; 
Railroads 


_ Trapshooting, 839 


_ Travers Stakes, 865-66 

_ Treasury, U.S. Department 
of, 182 

Cash income and outgo, 325 

Secretaries: names, 184—86 


Treaties. See Individual 
treaties; Bills; World 
War II 


Trenton, N.J., 172 
Area and population, 224 
Trieste, 569 
Allied Occupation Govern- 
ment, 189 
Area, 569 
ECA allotment, 345 
- Loans: postwar, 83 
Population, 569 
Population: density, 585 
Yugoslavia, 581 
Trinidad, Colo., 649 
Trinidad and Tobago, 445 
Area and population, 422 
Trinity Sunday, 755 
_ Triple Alliance, 500 
Triple Crown winners, 857 
Trojan War, 663 
Trotting: Records, 874 
Troy, N.Y., 225 
Trucial Coast, 410- 
Area and population, 409 
_ Truman, Harry $S., 159 
Cabinet, 186 
Election, 117, 133, 139 
Nomination, 115, 161 
Terms, 147 
Wife and child, 160 
Trusteeships: 
Definition, 406 
United States, 181 : 
United States: map, 618-19 
Tuamotu Archipelago, 499 
Tuberculosis: Deaths, 219, 228 
Tubuai, 499 
Tucson, Ariz., 163, 650 
Tulsa, Okla., 174 
Area and population, 224 
Time zone, 650 
Tunisia, 495-96 
Area, 488 
Climate, 496 
Economic Conditions, 496 
Government, 496 
History, 495-96 
Population, 488 
Social Conditions, 496 
Topography, 496 
World War II, 495-96 
Turkestan, Chinese. See Sin- 


kiang 
Turkey, 569-71 
Agriculture, 77-78, 80, 86— 
7, B71 


87, 
Aid Bill, 199 
Area, 569 
Armed forces, 89, 207, 570 
Cabinet, 58, 570 
Civil liberties, 75 
Climate, 571 
Communications, 571 
Cost of living, 54, 81 
Currency: par value, 851 
Defense, 570-71 
Stas to and from U.S., 


ECA allotment, 345 
Eaucation, 56, 571 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Finance, 571 

Forests, 571 
Government, 570 


History, 569-70 

Housing, 67 

Income: national, 54, 571 

Industry, 74, 571 

bor: manpower, 55 

Labor: rights, 71 

League of Nations, 386 

Loans: postwar, 83 

Minerals, 85, 571 

Population, 569 

Social welfare, 59, 63 

Topography, 571 

Trade, 74, 352, 571 

United Nations, 386 

Wages, 69 

World War I, 570 

World War LI, 570 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., 279 
Twelfth Amendment, 302 
Twelfth Night, 753 
Twentieth Amendment, 196 

Text, 304 
Twenty-First 

196 


Text, 304 
Twenty-Second Amendment, 
147 


Tydings-McDuffie Act, 196 
Tyler, John, 152 

Cabinet, 184-85 

Term, 147 

Wives and children, 160 
Typhoid: Death rate, 219 
Typhoons: Famous, 607 


Amendment, 


Cs 


Ubangi-Shari, 488 
Uganda, 486 
Area and population, 422 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 386 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Underwood-Simmons Tariff, 
193 
Unemployment: 
CCC, 196 
Compensation, 371-73 
Insurance, 59-66 
Number: U.S., 331 
Number: world, 80 
Union City, N.J., 225 
Union of India. See India 
Union of South Africa. See 
South Africa 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
Publics, 572-77 
Agriculture, 42-43, 77-78, 
86-87, 575 
Area, 572, 585 
Armed forces, 89, 207, 575 
Cabinet, 58, 574 
Civil liberties, 76 
Climate, 577 
Cominform, 572, 573-74 
Commannies tend, 88, 


576— 


Communism, 572 
Communist party, 574-75 
Conservation, 58 
Defense, 575 

ri omele to and from U.S., 
Education, 45, 56, 575 
Emigration to U.S., 220 
Employment, 70 
Finance, 577 

Finland: war, 573 
Fisheries, 577 

Foreign trade, 576 
Forestry, 87, 577 

Furs, 577 

German invasion, 573-74 
Government, 16, 574 
History, 40-45, 572-74 


Housing, 45, 67 
Income: ional, 54 
Industry, 42, 44, 74, 8’ 

575-76 
Labor: manpower, 55 
Labor: rights, 71 
League of Nations, 386, 
Life expectancy, 241 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Maps, 615-17 
Minerals, 85—86, 577 
Population, 572, 585 
Republics, 40-41, 574 
Rulers, 573 
Social welfare, 59, 63-64 
Topography, 577 
Trade, 74, 348, 576 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 69 
World War I, 572-73 
World War II, 573-74 
Sze also Communism 
Unions: 

AFL, 110, 357-58 
CIO, 358-59 - 
Independent, 359 : ee 


BROS under contract, 
See also Labor * S 
United Kingdom. See Great 
Britain . 


par ee" Mine Workers, 110, 


1 : 
United Nations, 378-400 Fe 
Afghanistan, 386, 407 - 
Agencies: specialized, 387 


Aggression: action against, 
392-94 Ef 
Albania, 382, 385, 409 a 


Amendments: Charter, 400 _ 

Argentina, 386 

Armaments, 382-83 < 

Atomic energy: control, 113, 
116, 382 

Australia, 386 

Austria, 386 

Balkan Commission, 382 

Belgium, 386 

Berlin case, 380 

Bolivia, 386 

Brazil, 386 

Bulgaria, 382, 386 

Burma, 386 

Byelorussian S.S.R., 386 

Canada, 386 

Ceylon, 116, '385 

Charter, 388—400 

Chile, 386 

China, 386 

Colombia, 386 

Costa Rica, 386 

Cuba, 386 

Czechoslovakia, 386 

Delegation heads, 384—85 

Denmark, 386 

Disputes: settlement, 392 

Dominican Republic, 386 

Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence, 208 ; 

Economic and Social Coun-_ 
cil, 386, 395-96 5 

Ecuador, 386 

Egypt, 386 

Hire, 385 

El Salvador, 386 

Ethiopia, 386 

Events (1948), 379-84 

Finland, 385 

First conference 


at 385 
F la; 
, 384, 387 


(1942), 


FA 
France, 386 
ener Assembly, 383, 389. 


_ Indonesia, 381 


International Bank, 387 
ee ear ienal Bank: loans, 


ICAO, 384, 387 


International Court, 385, 
398—99 


a, 
Israel, 515 
Italy, 379-80, 385, 518 
Lebanon, 386 
Liberia, 386 
Loan bill: U.S., 115, 200 
Luxemburg, 386 
Membership: nations, 

388-89 
Membership: 
385 


Mexico, 386 
oo gtd Staff Committee, 


Netherlands, 386 

New Zealand, 386 
Nicaragua, 386 

Norway, 386 

Organization, 388 
Organization: chart, 378 
Outer Mongolia, 385 
Pakistan, 381-82, 386 
Palestine, 114, 380-81, 542—- 


43 
Panama, 386 
Paraguay, 386 
Peru, 386 
Philippines, 386 
Poland, 386 
Portugal, 385 
Ratification 

198, 400 
Regional 

394 


386, 


rejections, 


of Charter, 


arrangements, 


Rumania, 385 
Yep Eeeercisco Conference, 


Saudi Arabia, 386 

Secretariat, 399 

Security Council, 386, 391- 
92 


Siam, 386 
Site: loan bill, 115, 200 
South Africa, Union of, 386 
Specialized agencies, 387 
Sweden, 386 
Syria, 386 
Territories: 
erning, 396 
Trans-Jordan, 385 
Trusteeship Council, 


non-self-gov- 


386, 
398 
Trusteeships: system, 396— 


98 
Turkey, 386 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 386 
U.S.S.R., 386 
United Kingdom, 386 
UNESCO, 387 
UNRRA: loans, 83-84 
United States, 386 
UPU, 387 
Uruguay, 386 


Venezuela, 386 


Veto, 383 
Voting, 390-91 
WHO, 3883, 387 
Yemen, 386 
Yugoslavia, 382, 386 
United States, 118-377 
Armed services, 201-11 
Congress, 142-46 
Constitution, 293-304 
Economy, 305-77 
Education, 248—76 : 
History and government, 
118-200, 289-304 
Labor, 353-60 
League of Nations, 386 
Museums, 277-81 
National Park 
245-47 
Postal regulations, 285-88 
States, 163-79 
Statistics, 213-44, 282-84 
Territories, 179-81 
United Nations, 386 
For further details, see in- 
dividual entries 
Universal Postal Union, 387 
Universities. See Colleges 
ose ieete Soldier, Tomb of, 


System, 


Uranium: Deposits, 86 
Urban population, 223 
Uruguay, 577-78 
Agriculture, 80, 86, 578 
Area, 577 
Armed forces, 207 
Climate, 578 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Defense, 578 
Decrease to and from U.S., 
Economic conditions, 578 
Government, 578 
History, 577-78 
League of Nations, 386 
Political survey, 49 
Population, 577 
Social conditions, 578 
Topography, 578 
Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386 
Wages, 84 
Utah, 177 
Admission date, 177 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 177 
Bird, state, 177 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 177 
Cities: chief, 177 
Cities: number, 226 


Congress: members, 143, 
146 

Congress representation, 
141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economie statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248- 


49 
Election statistics, 134-39 
HBlectoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 177 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 177 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 


Law: motor vehicle, 235 
crt school attendance, 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 283 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 177 

Name: origin, 177 

Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 _ 
Nickname, 177 

Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 177 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: arg 225 


Population: racial, 217 
Reprapemtaats Congress, 
Representatives: names, 


Rehoola: attendance law, 
Schools: lunch rogram, 
oe progr: 


Schools: statistics, 248—49 

Senators: names, 143 

Song, state, 177 

Taxes, 368 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
Utica, N.Y., 224, 650 
Utilities, public: 

Construction activity, 315 

Employment, 331 

Income, 307 

Injuries, 331 

Population: business, 310 

Wheeler-Rayburn Act, 197 

See also individual utilities 


Vv 


Vagrancy: Arrests, 244 
Van Buren, Martin, 151 
Cabinet, 184 
Election, 134 
Governor of N.Y., 191 
Term, 147 
Wife and children, 160 
Vanderpoel Gallery, 278 
Vatican City State, 578-79 
Diplomat from U.S., 189 
Population: density, 585 
Vegetables: Exports, 346 
Farm income, 333 
Imports, 347 
Velocity. See Speed 
Venezuela, 579-81 
Agriculture, 580 
Area, 579 
Armed forces, 207 
Birth rate, 88, 227 
Climate, 581 
Cost of living, 81 
Currency: par value, 351 
Death rate, 227 
Death rate: motor vehicle, 
234 


Defense, 580 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 
189 


Beonomic conditions, 580 
Government, 580 
History, 579-80 

League of Nations, 386 
Loans: postwar, 83 
Minerals, 85, 580 


Venezuela—(cont.) 
580 


il 
Political survey, 49 
Population, 579 
Social conditions, 580 
Topography, 580-81 
Trade, 352 
United Nations, 386 
Vermont, 177 
Admission date, 177 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 177 
Bird, state, 177 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 177 
Cities: chief, 177 
Cities: number, 226 
i aaa members, 143, 
at: 


Serene: representation, 
1 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 288, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
on; statistics, 248— 


Election statistics, 134-89 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

Flower, state, 177 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 

Governor: name, 177 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

Ley: school attendance, 


Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 177 
Name: origin, 177 
Negro population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 177 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 177 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
Be contation: Congress, 
1 


Representative: name, 146 

Schools: attendance law, 249 

Schools: lunch program, 275 

Schools: statistics, 248—49 

Senators: names, 143 

Song, state, 177 

Taxes, 368 

Time zone, 650 

Towns: number, 226 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 

Villages: number, 226 

Voting: elections, 134-39 

Voting: electoral, 140 

Voting: qualifications, 162 
el ada Treaty of, 194, 


Veterans: Benefits, 375-77 
Bonus bills, 195, 197 
Education, 275, 376 

Veterinarian schools, 250 

Veto: Presidential, 200 
United Nations, 383 


= 2) eee ett) 
Information Please Alma 


Vice Presidents (U.S.): 
Elected by Senate, 132 
Election procedure, 130, 

298, 302 
Elections (1789-1948), 131-40 
Electoral College, 130 
Inauguration date, 304 
List of, 147 
Term, 304 
12th Amendment, 302 
20th Amendment, 304 

Vicksburg, Miss., 170, 214 

Victoria, B.C., 649 

Victoria (isl.), 587 

Viét-Nam, Republic of, 498 

Villages: Number: U.S., 226 

Virgin Islands (Brit.), 445 

Virgin Islands (U.S.), 181 
Area and population, 181 
Execution method, 243 

Virginia, 177 
Admission date, 177 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 177 
Bird, state, 177 
Birth: number, 231 
Capital: name, 177 
Cities: chief, 177 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 143, 146 
Congress: representation, 

141 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248— 
49, 252 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 177 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 177 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
Law: school attendance, 249 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehieles: law, 235 
Motto, 177 
Museum of Fine Arts, 281 
Name: origin, 177 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 177 
Population (1790), 218 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 177 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 217 
Ne bee ines 5 Congress, 
1 


Representatives: names, 146 
Schools: attendance law, 249 
Schools: lunch program, 275 

poole: statistics, 248-49, 


Secession date, 177 
Senators: names, 143 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Song, state, 177 
Taxes, 368 

Time zones, 650 


8, 162 | | 

statistics. Sce Births; 
Deaths; Life expectancy — 
Vitamins, 735 
Vocational schools, 249, 274 — 
Volcanoes: Eruptions, 607 
United States, 164, 594 
World, 593-95 
Volstead Act, 194 
Volume: Units, 729 
Voting: 15th Amendment, 303 
19th Amendment, 304 
Qualifications: U.S., 162 
Qualifications: world, 58 
Women, 194, 304 
See also Elections 


| a 


Waco, Tex., 225, 650 
Wages: Farm, 337 
Income: per capita, 309 
Living costs and, 335 
Manufacturing, 334 
Nonmanufacturing, 333 
Wages and Hours Act, 198 
World, 68-69, 84 
See also Income 
Wagner-Connery Act, 197 
Wake Island, 181 
Wales: 
Dae rate: motor vehicle, 


Emigration to U.S., 220 
Life expectancy, 241 
See also Great Britain 
Walker Cup, 811 
Wallis Archipelago, 499 
Walpole (isl), 499 
Walters Art Gallery, 281 
War: Casualties, 205 
Cost, 208 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, 195 
See also individual wars 
War Council, 206 
War Debt Moratorium, 195 
War Department, U.S., 183 
Secretaries: names, 184-86 
War of 1812, 664-65 
Casualties, 209 
Cost, 208 
Warm Springs, Ga., 166 
Wars of the Roses, 663 
Washington, George, 148 
Birthday (holiday), 758 
Cabinet, 184 > 
Elections, 131 
Terms, 147 
White House, 192 
Wife, 160 
Washington, D.C., 165 
Area, 165, 224 
Climate, 214 
Events (1948), 90-95 
Museums, 278 
Newspapers: leading, 282 
Population, 165, 224 
Symphony Orchestra, 105 
Time zone, 650 
White House, 165, 192 
See also District of Columbia 
Washington (state), 178 
Admission date, 178 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 178 
Bird, state, 178 


Ee eee 


ne representation, 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
eon: statistics, 248- 


Blection statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Execution method, 243 

_ Flower, state, 178 

: Game and Fish Law Bu- 

Ff reau, 832 

_ Governor: name, 178 

+ Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divoree, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 

? Law: motor vehicle, 235 

_* Law: school attendance 249 

_ Legislature statistics, 191 

Marital status in, 237 

Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto; 178 
Name: origin, 178 

_ Negro population, 217 

_ Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 178 
Population (1900—40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 178 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
ae ation: Congress, 


’ Representatives: names, 146 
Schools: attendance law, 249 
Schools: lunch program, 275 
Schools: statistics, 248—49 
Senators: names, 143 
Shore line, tidal, 216 
Song, state, 178 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Washington Conference: 
Treaties, 194 
Washington Park Futurity, 
66 


8 
Water area (U.S.), 213 
Water polo, 781, 784, 789 
Water Power: 
Federal Act, 194 
Norris-Morin Resolution, 
195 
Norris resolution, 195 
TVA, 196 
Waterbury, Conn., 224 
Waterfalls, 588 
Waterloo, lowa, 225 
Watertown, N.Y., 649 
Webb-Kenyon Act, 193 
Weightlifting, 783, 794 
Weights and measures, 729— 
4 


3 
Welfare, social, 59-66 
Wendover, Utah, 650 
West Indies, 220 
West Point, N.Y., 201 
West Virginia, 178 


Admission date, 178 
Agriculture, 318 
Altitudes, 215 
Area, 178 
Bird, state, 178 
Births: number, 231 
Capital: name, 178 
Cities: chief, 178 
Cities: number, 226 
Congress: members, 143, 146 
iF aioe representation, 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 233 
Deaths: number, 231 
Divorce statistics, 238, 239 
Economic statistics, 309 
Education: federal aid, 274 
Education: statistics, 248— 
49, 252 
Election statistics, 134-39 
Electoral voting, 140 
Execution method, 243 
Flower, state, 178 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 832 
Governor: name, 178 
Governor: term, salary, 191 
Hospitals: number, 242 
Law: divorce, 238, 239 
Law: marriage, 236 
Law: motor vehicle, 235 
Law: school attendance, 249 
Legislature statistics, 191 
Marital status in, 237 
Marriage statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 
Motor vehicles: law, 235 
Motto, 178 
Name: origin, 178 
Negroes: education, 252 
Negroes: population, 217 
Newspapers: number, 283 
Nickname, 178 
Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 178 
Population: by sex, 223 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
Representation: Congress, 
141 


Representatives: names, 146 
Schools: attendance law, 249 
Schools: lunch program, 275 
Be: statistics, 248-49, 
52 
Senators: names, 143 
Song, state, 178 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 373 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Western Samoa. See Samoa 
Wheat: Production, 87, 317 
Wheeler- Rayburn Act, 197 
Wheeling, W.Va., 178 
Area and population, 225 
White House, 165, 192 
White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., 178 
Whitney Museum, 277 
Whitsunday, 754 
Wholesale trade: 
Business cycles, 310 
Business population, 310 
Hours worked, 333 
Income, 307 
Prices, 338—40 
Sales, 320 
Who’s Who: Art, 691-92 
Entertainment, 696-704 


Literature, 704-08 

Music, 692-96 

Public affairs, 708-10 

Science, 711-12 

Sports, 851-56 
Wichita, Kans., 167 

Area, 224 

Climate, 214 

Longitude and latitude, 649 

Magnetic declination, 649 

Population, 224 

Time zone, 650 
Widener handicap, 866 
Wightman Cup, 801, 802 
Wilhelmina: Abdication, 116 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 224 
Wilmington, Del., 165 

Area and population, 224 

Time zone, 650 
Wilmington, N.C., 649 
Wilson, Woodrow, 157-58 

Cabinet, 186 

Elections, 133 

Fourteen Points, 403 

Minority President, 187 

Nominations, 161 

Terms, 147 

Wives and children, 166 
Windward Islands, 445-46 

Area and population, 422 
Wine. See Liquor 
Winnemucca, Nev., 214 
Winnipeg, Man., 649 
Winston-Salem, N.C., 173 

Area and population, 224 
Winter (1949), 658 
Wisconsin, 178 

Admission date, 178 

Agriculture, 77, 178, 318 

Altitudes, 215 

Area, 178 

Bird, state, 178 

Births: number, 231 

Capital: name, 178 

Cities: chief, 178 

Cities: number, 226 

Congress: members, 148, 146 

COonenese: representation, 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 238 

Deaths: number, 231 

Divorce statistics, 238, 239 

Economic statistics, 309 

Education: federal aid, 274 

Education: statistics, 56, 

248-49 

Election statistics, 134-39 

Electoral voting, 140 

Employment, 70 

Flower, state, 178 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 

reau, 832 

Governor: name, 178 

Governor: term, salary, 191 

Hospitals: number, 242 

Housing, 67 

Income, 55 

Industry, 75, 178, 309 

Labor: manpower, 55 

Labor: rights, 71 

Law: divorce, 238, 239 

Law: marriage, 236 

Law: motor vehicle, 235 

Law: school attendance, 249 

Legislation statistics, 191 

Marital status in, 237 

Marriage statistics, 236 

Motor vehicles: deaths, 233 

Motor vehicles: law, 235 

Motto, 178 

Name: origin, 178 

Negro population, 217 

Newspapers: number, 283 

Nickname, 178 
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~ Wisconsin—(cont.) 

_ Population (1900-40), 218 
Population (1948 est.), 178 
Population: by sex, 3 
Population: density, 225 
Population: racial, 317 
een Congress, 

14 


Representatives: names, 146 
Schools: attendance law, 249 
Schools; lunch program, 275 
Schools: statistics, 248-49 
Senators: names, 143 
Social welfare, 66 
Song, state, 178 
Taxes, 368 
Time zone, 650 
Towns: number, 226 
Trade, 75 
ees nant compensa- 
tion, 3 
Villages: number, 226 
Voting: elections, 134-39 
Voting: electoral, 140 
Voting: qualifications, 162 
Wages, 69 
Women: Employment, 330 
19th Amendment, 194, 304 
Sports. See individual ‘sports 
Voting, 194, 304 
Wood Memorial, 866 
Wood pulp: Imports, 347 
Wool: Imports, 347 
Production, 86 
Woonsocket, R.1I., 175 
Worcester, Mass., 169 
Area and population, 224 
Art Museum, 281 
World: Area, 585 
Geography, ete., 583-610 
Nations of, 407-582 
Political survey, 9-89 
Population, 585 
Seven Wonders, 584 
Territorial changes, 614-15 
See also specific entries; in- 
dividual countries 
World Calendar, 652-53 
World Council of Churches, 
50-51 


World Court: 
League of Nations, 194, 195, 
197, 666 
United Nations, 398-99 
World Health Organization, 
3 


83, 
World Series, 758-66 
World War I: 
Armistice Day, 754 
Casualties, 209 
Chronology, 666 
Cost, 208 
Declaration: U.S., 194 
Fourteen Points, 403 
‘ape tana Treaty of, 194, 
0 


Sze also individual countries 
World War II: Alaska, 179 
Albania, 408 
Argentina, 411 
Atlantic Charter, 208, 404 
Australia, 205, 454 
Belgium, 415, 420 
Bulgaria, 199, 460 
Burma, 461-62 
Canada, 205 
Capitalism, 18-19 
Casualties, 205, 207, 209, 426 
Chile, 463 
China, 465 
Communism, 18-19 
Cenferences, 208 
Cost, 208 
Curacao, 534 
Czechoslovakia, 473 


Wrestling: ALAUL, 781 


Wyoming, 178-79 


Declarations, 198, 210-11 
Denmark, 47 15 


opia, 484 

Finland, 485 

France, "487, 489 

mre 198, 207, 211, 402, 
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